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PEEFACE. 


This  work  is  an  enlarged  and  amended  edition  of  the  author's 
*'  Lectures  on  Theology,"  printed  in  1876  for  the  use  of  students  in 
the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  It  contains  nearly  four  times 
the  amount  of  matter  embraced  in  the  former  Tolume.  The  main 
text  remains  substantially  the  same,  although  important  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  treatment  of  the  intuition  of  the  divine 
existence,  the  classification  of  the  attributes,  the  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  decrees,  the  teaching  as  to  race-sin  and  race-responsibil- 
ity, ability  or  inability,  the  ethical  theory  of  the  atonement,  and 
the  final  state  of  the  wicked.  The  section  on  the  moral  nature  of 
man  (conscience  and  will)  is  new;  a  few  minor  paragraphs  of  the 
older  book  have  been  omitted ;  and  the  work  has  been  somewhat 
altered  in  arrangement. 

The  author's  aim  has  been  not  so  much  the  writing  of  a  theology 
for  theologians  as  the  construction  of  a  hand-book  for  the  use  of 
students  for  the  ministry.  The  main  text  is  intended  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  daily  recitation ;  the  matter  in  smaller  print  is  added 
by  way  of  proof,  explanation,  or  illustration.  To  save  labor  to  the 
reader.  Scripture  passages  referred  to  in  the  text  have  been  printed 
in  full  in  the  appended  notes — the  Sevised  English  Version,  except 
where  otherwise  indicated,  being  used,  and  the  readings  of  the 
American  Committee  being  generally  preferred.  Minute  references 
are  given,  under  each  head,  to  the  various  books  which  may  serve 
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as  additional  sources  of  information  or  suggestion.  The  writers 
referred  to  are  not  mentioned  as  authorities  :  it  has  been  the  aim^ 
in  general,  to  indicate  not  only  the  authors  whose  views  are  favored^ 
but  also  those  who  best  represent  the  views  combated,  in  the  text. 
The  editions  used  are  those  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Seminary  for 
whose  students  the  text-book  was  originally  written ;  fortunately 
these  editions  are,  in  general,  the  latest. 

It  has  been  thought  well  not  only  to  give  references  to  the  best 
writers  on  the  subjects  treated,  but  also  to  introduce  brief  quota- 
tions from  them,  with  a  view  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  their 
general  doctrinal  position  and  to  stimulate  him  to  further  reading 
of  the  works  themselves.  Many  of  these  quotations  are  followed 
by  explanatory  or  critical  remarks,  and  in  the  smaller  print  consid- 
erable space  is  not  unfrequently  given  to  notes  upon  matters  that 
could  not  be  fully  treated  in  the  text,  such  as  the  history  of  sys- 
tematic theology,  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  heathen  sys- 
tems of  morality,  heathen  trinities,  the  Mosaic  history  of  creation, 
the  Sabbath,  objections  to  the  evolutionary  theory  of  the  origin  of 
man,  a  tabular  view  of  theories  of  imputation,  notes  on  depravity, 
guilt,  and  penalty,  the  humanity  of  Christ,  the  Old  Testament 
sacrifices,  the  doctrine  of  election,  union  with  Christ,  ordination  to 
the  ministry,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  second  coming 
of  Christ. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  books  are  sometimes  referred  to  which  can 
hardly  be  called  the  best  sources  of  information  :  in  such  cases  the 
intention  has  often  been  to  help  the  theological  student  to  use 
intelligently  the  books  he  has ;  in  other  words,  to  enable  the  pos- 
sessor of  few  books,  and  those  not  the  best,  to  get  from  them  al) 
the  good  he  can. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  element  of  Scriptural  exposition  that 
has  been  admitted.  Under  each  of  the  chief  doctrines,  the  main 
passages  relied  upon  for  proof  are  somewhat  fully  explained  ;  while 
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the  attempt  has  been  made  to  condense  the  results  of  the  best 
modem  exegesis  into  the  few  words  of  explanation  immediately  fol- 
lowing many  of  the  minor  passages  cited.  Although  much  material 
for  private  study  is  thus  added,  the  author  does  not  regard  the 
work,  even  in  its  present  form,  as  more  than  an  outline  which  needs 
to  be  filled  in  by  the  fuller  expositions  and  discussions  of  the  class- 
room. It  is  to  be  judged  by  its  aim — to  provide  a  basis  and  start- 
ing-point, a  source  of  elementary  knowledge  and  a  stimulus  to 
thought,  in  preparation  for  the  oral  instruction  of  a  Theological 
Seminary. 

To  three  living  persons  the  author  desires  to  express  his  peculiar 
obligation.  Two  of  these  are  his  former  teachers  :  President  Noah 
Porter,  of  Yale  College,  and  President  Ezekiel  G.  Bobinson,  of 
Brown  University;  to  the  former  he  owes  his  first  insight  into 
philosophy ;  to  the  latter  his  first  insight  into  theology.  The  third 
name  is  that  of  Professor  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  from  whose  various  writings  the  author  has 
for  many  years  derived  constant  stimulus  and  suggestion.  The 
sincerity  and  warmth  of  this  threefold  recognition  are  not  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  the  views  presented  in  this  volume  are  in  some 
respects  peculiar  to  the  author. 

The  usefulness  of  the  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  very  copious  indexes  of  subjects,  of  authors,  and  of  Scripture 
passages.  For  the  preparation  of  these,  thanks  are  due  to  the  Bev. 
Robert  Kerr  Eccles,  M.  D.,  recently  a  student  of  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  but  now  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Salem,  Ohio,  with  whom  the  work  has  been  a  labor  of  love.  For 
the  good  measure  of  typographical  accuracy  which  has  been  secured, 
grateful  acknowledgements  are  made  to  Mr.  Charles  Augustus 
Strong,  the  author's  son  and  pupil. 

In  the  view  of  the  author,  the  aim  of  a  couroe  of  theological  study 
is  not  to  crowd  upon  the  pupil  a  ready-made  system,  but  rather  to 
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put  him  in  posfiession  of  the  most  important  Biblical  and  scientific 
materials  of  theology,  to  cultiyate  in  him  the  habit  of  theological 
thinking,  and  to  enable  him  for  himself  to  master  certain  of  the 
strategic  points  of  doctrine,  from  which  he  may  afterwards  advance 
his  lines  with  safety  and  success.  In  the  hope  that  the  present  work 
may,  in  these  respects,  be  serviceable  to  those  who  are  preparing  for 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  it  is  now,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
committed  to  the  care  and  blessing  of  Christ,  the  great  head  of 
the  church, —  to  whom,  as  the  author  and  perfecter  of  our  faith,  be 
eternal  glory! 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary, 
EocHESTBR,  Mat  1,  1886. 
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ERRATA   AND  ADDENDA. 


Page  17,  line  IT  from  bottom,  for  Vaturhn,  rwAi  Vaivtaan. 
Page  22,  laat  line,  oOAi 

Ztlckler,  Handbuch  der  theologiaohen  WlaBenaohaften,  2 : 0(N^76B. 
Page  25«  Une  2,  fw  Lepslus,  tieod :  Lipdus. 

Page  28,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  E.  J.  Balrd,  tmA  :  Samuel  J.  Balrd. 
Page  27,  line  14  from  bottom,  and  page  828,  Une  10  from  bottom,  for  Summa  Doctrlna,  read  : 

Summa  Doctrinee. 
Page  2S,  line  13  from  bottom,  add: 

Butler,  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Bevealed  BeUglon. 
Page  80,  bottom,  add: 

Some  things  are  gtven  to  ub.  Among  theae  things  are  "gnos  lad  tntk"  (John  1 :  17;  e/.  9). 
But  there  are  ever  those  who  are  willing  to  take  nothing  as  a  free  gift,  and  who  Insist 
on  working  out  all  knowledge,  as  well  as  all  salyation,  by  prooesses  of  their  own.  Pela- 
glanlsin,  with  Its  denial  of  the  dootrines  of  grace,  is  but  the  further  development  of 
a  rationalism  which  refuses  to  accept  primitive  truths  unless  these  can  be  logically 
demonstrated.  Since  the  existence  of  the  soul,  of  the  world,  and  of  God  cannot  be 
proved  In  this  way,  rationalism  Is  led  to  curtail,  or  to  misinterpret,  the  deliverances  of 
consciousness,  and  hence  result  certain  systems  now  to  be  mentioned. 
Page  M,  line  10  ftrom  top,  add: 

Cousin,  Hist.  Phllos.,  2:28»-M8:  F.  E.  Abbot,  Soientiflo  Theism,  171-m;  Yeitch's 
Hamilton  (Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics),  176-191. 
Page  6&,  line  10  from  bottom,  omtt  the  three  sentences  beginning :  "  Tet  this  seems  to  be,  etc," ; 
**In  the  London  Spectator,  etc.";  '*It  is  the  extinction,  etc"   This  matter  is,  for  sub- 
stance, transferred  to  page  87,  line  27  from  bottom. 
Page  Sa,  line  3  ftrom  bottom,  add : 

On  the  fact  of  sin  as  refuting  the  pantheistic  theory,  see  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the 
Supernatural,  140-lM. 
Page  68,  Une  IS,  add:  See  also  Gloats,  Wunder  und  Naturgeaets,  in  Studlen  und  Kritiken* 

18BB:  108*618. 
Page  08,  line  24  from  top,  add: 

West,  In  Defence  and  Conflrmation  of  the  Faith  ( BUlott  Lectures  for  1885),  80-128. 
Page  87.  line  4,  odd :  See  Buckley  on  Faith>heallng,  In  Century  Magazine,  June,  1888 :  221-288. 
Page  72,  Une  18,  for  sense  which,  read :  aeose  In  which. 
Page  74.  Une  14  from  bottom,  intUad  of  A.  D.  88,  read :  A.  D.  84 :  line  18  from  bottom,  inaUad 

of  58,  read:  68. 
Page  79,  Une  28  from  top,  add: 

Salmon,  Introd.  to  N.  T.,  6-81 ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  in  Present  Day  Tracts,  7 :  no.  88. 
Page  86,  line  1,  and  page  188,  line  26,  for  Supernatural,  read:  Superhuman. 
Page  86,  line  18  from  bottom,  and  page  142,  Une  21  from  bottom,  for  Priestly,  read :  Priestley. 
Page 08,  line  14,  for  apostles,  read:  apostles'. 

Page  107,  line  10,  add :  ZOckler,  Die  Urgesohlchte  der  Brde  und  des  Mensohen,  187-168. 
Page  100,  Une  18,  for  JeUet,  read:  JeUett. 
Page  124,  Une  SB,  for  Spencer,  read ;  Spenser. 
Page  134,  line  23  from  bottom,  omit  quotation-marks  before  the  word :  maintained ;  Une  Ifr 

from  bottom,  omU  quotation  marks  after  the  word :  antecedentis. 
Page  142,  Une  4  from  bottom,  add: 

See  also  art.  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Oughtness,  by  F.  L.  Patton,  in  Presb.  Rev.,  1886  r 

127-lfiO. 
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Fi«e  147,  Une  4  from  Ixittom,  after  "  Um  wwki  of  thy  kaiuU  '  odd  ; 

8 : 3,  4— Chrtot  is  the  builder  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  "but  k«  thM  boilt  til  tliuigi  ii  God" « 
Christ  is  Ood,  since  the  maker  must  be  flrreater  than  his  work,  and  the  Maker  of  all 
things  must  be  divine. 
Page  149,  Une  8,  odd: 

Ipk.  5 :  S  — •*  kiagdom  of  Chrirt  nA  God." 
Page  IM,  line  6  from  bottom,  after  applieata^  add:  "  [ quotation  marks]. 
Page  164.  line  18  from  bottom,  add:  James  S.  Candllsh,  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Page  167,  line  18  from  bottom,  for  Neither,  read :  No  one. 
Page  16ft,  Une  2S,  add: 

Jeremy  Taylor:    **He  who  goes  about  to  speak  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and 
does  it  by  words  and  names  of  man's  invention,  talking  of  essence  and  existences 
hypostases  and  personaUties,  priority  in  coequaUty,  and  unity  in  pluraUtles,  may  amuse 
himself  and  build  a  tabernacle  in  his  head,  and  talk  something  —  he  knows  not  what ; 
but  the  renewed  man,  that  feels  the  power  of  the  Father,  to  whom  the  Son  is  become 
wisdom,  sanotlflcatlon,  and  redemption,  in  whose  heart  the  love  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
shed  abroad— this  man,  though  he  understand  nothing  of  what  is  unintelligible,  yet  be 
alone  truly  understands  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity." 
Page  174,  line  10,  instead  of  f orsees,  read :  foresees. 
Psge  161,  line  7  from  bottom,  for  Andrew,  read :  Andrew  FuUer. 
Page  186,  Une  6,  for  Maccabees,  read:  9  Maccabees. 
Page  lJ90,  line  15,  change  the  comma  to  a  period,  and  omit  the  words :  Indeed  it  is  impossible 

to  conceive  of  its  not  having  had  a  beginning. 
Page  195,  line  15  from  bottom,  after  Creation,  add :  Ztfckler,  Die  Urgeschlchte  der  Brde  und 

des  Menschen,  1-77 ;  Beusch,  Bibl&Bohe  SchOpf ungsgeschichte. 
Page  166,  Itne  28,  for  malntalnance,  read :  maintenance. 
Page  210,  Une  28,  odd: 

Charles  Kingsley,  Two  Tears  Ago:   *'He  [Treluddra]  is  one  of  those  base  natures 
whom  fact  only  lashes  into  greater  fury,— a  Pharaoh,  whose  heart  the  Lord  himself  can 
only  harden  "—  here  we  would  add  the  quaUflcation :  *  consistently  with  the  limits  which 
he  has  set  to  the  operations  of  his  grace.' 
Tage  218,  Une  1,  for  Monad,  read :  Monrad. 
Page  sei,  line  4,  for  ezeution,  read :  execution. 

Page  288,  Une  8.  add :  Z{k;kler,  Die  Urgeschlchte  der  Brde  und  des  Menschen,  81-105. 
Page 243,  line 21  ftx>m  bottom,  add:  ZOckler,  Urgeschlchte,  109-132. 
Page  260,  Une  26,  for  breaths,  read:  breathes. 
Page  253,  Une  15  from  bottom,  for  creation,  read:  creatlan. 
Page  264,  line  10,  for  combatted,  read:  combated. 
Page  274,  line  5,  for  is  the  only  mode,  read :  is  only  the  mode. 
Page  282,  after  line  14  from  bottom,  insert  : 

Law  reveals  God's  love  and  mercy,  but  only  in  thcf  r  mandatory  aspect :  It  requires 
in  men  conformity  to  the  love  and  mercy  of  God ;  and  as  love  and  mercy  in  God  are 
conditioned  by  hoUness,  so  biw  requires  that  love  and  mercy  should  be  conditioned 
by  holiness  in  men.  Law  is  therefore  chiefly  a  revelation  of  holiness :  it  is  in  grace  that 
we  And  the  chief  revelation  of  love ;  though  even  love  does  not  save  by  Ignoring  holi- 
ness, but  rather  by  vicariously  satisfying  its  demands. 
Page  288,  last  Une,  for  riKDHi  read:  KOH ;  Une  6  from  bottom,  for  nOMH,  read :  HMOn. 
Page261,  Unel8,add: 

This  theory  confounds  sin  with  the  mere  consciousness  of  sin ;  on  Schlelermacher,  Bee 
JuUus  MOUer.  Doctrine  of  Sin,  1 :  841-849. 
Page  291,  Une  2  from  bottom,  odd: 

London  Spectator  on  Mephistopheles  In  Goethe's  Faust :  —  *'  The  irreat  drama  is  radi- 
cally fuse  in  its  fundamental  philosophy.  Its  primary  notion  is  that  even  a  spirit  of 
pure  evfl  is  an  exceedingly  useful  being,  because  he  stirs  Into  activity  those  whom  he 
leads  into  sin,  and  so  prevents  them  from  rusting  away  in  pure  indolence.  There  are 
other  and  better  means  of  stlmuhiting  the  positive  affections  of  men  than  by  tempting 
them  to  sin." 
Page  288;  Une  ffl,  add : 

On  Hegel's  view  of  sin,  a  view  which  denies  hoUness  even  to  Christ,  see  JuUus  MtUler, 
Doctrine  of  Sin,  1 :  800-407. 


ERRATJL  AND   ADDENDA.  XXix 

Page  a07,  line  8  ftt>iii  bottom,  for  oonolusloii,  rtad :  exolution. 

Page  811«  line  90.  for  while  did,  read :  while  he  did. 

Page  816»  line  18  from  bottom,  for  held,  re<id :  hold. 

Page  887,  line  28,  for  Burgeas,  rtad:  Burgooao. 

Page  848,  line  8,  after  "  to  km  it  it  u,"  add : 

John  Buskin:  **The  condemnation  given  from  the  Judmnent  Throne— most  sol- 
emnly described  —  Is  for  all  the  *  undones '  and  not  the  *  dones/  People  are  perpetually 
afraid  of  dolnff  wron^ ;  but  unless  they  are  dolnff  its  reverse  eneriretlcally,  they  do  it 
aU  day  long,  and  the  degcree  does  not  matter. 

Page  SBO,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  determination,  read :  deterioration. 

Page  861,  line  8  from  bottom,  ttdd : 

Domer,  Olaubenslehre,  2 :  288, 288  ( Syst.  Doot.,  8 :  184, 186 ). 

Page 868,  line  15  from  bottom,  for  arrojct^My,  read:  arrutiimv. 

Page  887,  Une  7  from  bottom ;  and  page  878,  line  10  from  top ;  after  ovpary,  add : 

for  advocacy  of  the  common  reading,  see  Broadus,  In  Hovey's  Com.  on  John,  3 :  13. 

Page 871,  line  18,  for  8»  read:  18. 

Page  877,  line  i,  for  eeoumenioal,  read :  oecumenioaL 

Page  428»  Une  2  from  bottom,  after  ksttvctk  what,  Insert :  ib. 

Page  450,  line  19  from  bottom,  after:  producing^  power  by  which  the  effect  is  secured,  add : 

James  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  1 :  preface,  xlll  — **  A  cause  is  that  which 
detennlnes  the  indeterminate.** 

Page  454,  line  7,  odd :  See  Lotae,  Outlines  of  Psychology  ( translated  by  Ladd ),  142, 148. 

Page  456,  line  6,  after  Hovey,  add : 

Manual  of  Theology  and  Ethics,  246:  see  also  Hovey's  Com.  on  John,  1 :  IS,  13— "The 
meaning  would  then  be  this :  *  Many  did  not  receive  him ;  but  some  did ;  and  as  to  al 
who  reoeived  him,  he  gave  them  grace  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  this,  and  so  to 
become  Ood's  children.*  ** 

Page 478,  Une  7,  add: 

Htm.  8 : 3— "God,  Madiog  hit  owa  Sob fltadtmiitd  an  in  Um  ttih "  « the  beUever's  sins  were 

Judged  and  condemned  on  Calvary.  The  way  of  pardon  through  Christ  honors  God's 
justice  as  weU  as  Gk>d's  mercy ;  cf,  torn.  8 :  S8— "that  kt  night  himBlf  bt  Jut,  tad  tht  jutiStr  of  hia 
ttetkttkfntkiBlmi." 

Page  501,  line  16  from  bottom,  for  mercy,  read :  memory. 
Page6U,  Une  18. /or  8tophiat»  read:  Stopktatt. 
Page  522,  line  22,  for  work,  read :  word. 
Page  540,  Une  3  from  bottom,  add : 

Per  contra,  however,  see  1  Cor.  11 :  34  —"lit  kin  tat  tt  hom"- where  olxof  is  contrasted  with 
the  place  of  meeting ;  so  also  1  Cor.  14 :  86  and  Aoto  SO :  80,  where  oUo^  seems  to  mean  a 
private  house. 
Page  645.  Une  27,  odd: 

C.  Hebert,  The  Iiord*s  Supper:  History  of  Uninspired  Teaching. 
Page 548,  Une 28 from  bottom,  after  body,  add:  Vedder,  however,  in  Bap.  Quar.  Rev.,  1886 : 
280,  says  that "  The  church  at  Bedford  is  proved  by  indisputable  documentary  evidence 
never  to  have  been  a  Baptist  church  in  any  strict  sense." 
Page  660,  line  16,  after  the  resting  place,  add : 

But  Oesenlus,  Lexicon,  9th  ed.,  says  that  though  SlNI^  Is  commonly  explained  as 
InflnlUve  of  Sljnt^,  to  demand.  It  is  undoubtedly  alUed  to  h];t  ( root  ^\tf ),  to  be  sunk 
and  s  *  the  sunken,  or  deep,  place.' 
Page  660,  Une  22.  for  "  g»thtrod  to  thoir  ftthon,"  fieod :  "  gathtrod  aato  kit  pooplo." 
Page  681,  Une  25,  before  SO :  12,  insert :  Kor. 
Page  684,  Une  4  from  bottom,  add : 

The  "book  of  liib"  » the  book  of  Justification,  in  which  are  written  the  names  of  tho8«* 
who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith ;  as  the  "book  of  death  "  would  =  the  book  of  con- 
demnation, in  which  are  written  the  names  of  those  who  stand  in  their  sins,  as  unrt>- 
pentant  and  unforglven  transgressors  of  Qod's  law. 


The  avthor'B  friends  and  former  stvdents  are  Mndly  requested  to  inform  him 
of  any  additional  errata  which  they  may  discover. 


'  The  eye  sees  only  that  which  it  bbings  with  it  the  power 
OE  SEEinTG." — Cicero. 

"  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  i  may  behold  wokdrous  things- 
OUT  OE  THY  LAW, '^— Psalm  119  :  18. 

"¥oE  with  thee  is  the  fountain  op  life  :  In  thy  light  shall. 
WE  SEE  light." — Psalm  36  :  9. 

"  Fob  WE  KNOW  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part  :  but  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  away." — 1  Cor.  IS  :  9,  10. 


SirSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 


PAET    I. 

PROLEGOMENA. 


CHAPTER   I. 

IDEA   OF  THEOLOGY. 

I.  DsFiNinoN. — Theology  is  ihe  scienoe  of  Gk>d  and  of  the  relations 
loetween  €k>d  and  the  nmYerse. 

Though  the  word  '  theology '  is  sometimes  employed  in  dogmatic  writings 
to  designate  that  single  department  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the  divine 
nature  and  attributes,  prevailing  usage,  since  Abelard  (A.  D.  107&-1142) 
entitled  his  general  treatise  "Theologia  Christiana,"  has  included  under 
that  term  the  whole  range  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Theology,  therefore,  gives  account  not  only  of  Gk>d,  but  of  those  relations 
between  Ck>d  and  the  material  and  spiritual  universe  in  view  of  which  we 
speak  of  Creation,  Providence,  and  Redemption. 

John  the  Evanirellst  Is  called  by  the  Fathers '  the  theoloflrian,'  because  he  most  fully 
treats  of  the  internal  relations  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Greg-ory  Nazianzen  (388) 
received  this  desiirnation  because  he  defended  the  deity  of  Christ  against  the  Arians.  For 
a  modem  Instance  of  this  use  of  the  term  *  theology '  in  the  narrow  sense,  see  title  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  first  volume :  **  Systematic  Theology ;  Vol.  1 :  Theology.*^  But  theology  is  not 
simply  "  the  science  of  God/*  nor  even  "  the  science  of  C^od  and  man."  It  also  jrlves 
account  of  the  relations  between  God  and  the  universe. 

Yet  theology  does  not  properly  include  other  sciences— it  merely  uses  their  results ; 
see  Wardlaw,  Theology,  1 :  1, 2.  Physical  science  is  not  a  part  of  theology.  As  a  mere 
physicist,  Humboldt  did  not  need  to  mention  the  name  of  God  in  his  "Cosmos"  (but 
see  Cosmos,  2 :  413,  where  Humboldt  says:  " Psalm  lOi  presents  an  image  of  the  whole 
Cosmos  ").  On  the  deflnitioii  of  theology,  see  Luthardt,  Compendium  der  Dogmatik,  1, 
i;  Blunt,  Diet.  Doct.  and  Hist.  Theology,  art.:  Theology:  H.  D.  Smith,  Introd.  to 
Christ.  Theol.,  44;  cf.  Aristotle,  Metaph.,  10, 7,  4;  II,  0, 4;  and  Lactantlus,  De  Ira  Dei,  11. 

n.  Aim. — In  defining  theology  em  a  science,  we  indicate  its  aim. 
Scienoe  does  not  create  ;  it  discovers.  Science  is  not  only  the  observing, 
recording,  verifying,  and  formulating  of  objective  facts;  it  is  also  the 
recognition  and  explication  of  the  relations  between  these  facts,  and  the 
synthesis  of  both  the  facts  and  the  rational  principles  which  unite  them,  in 
a  comprehensive,  rightly  proportioned,  and  organic  system. 

Theology  answen  to  this  description  of  a  scienoe.  It  discovers  facts  and 
relations,  but  does  not  create  them.     As  it  deals  with  objective  facts  and 
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iheir  relations,  so  its  arraDgement  of  these  facts  and  relations  is  not  optional, 
but  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  material  with  which  it  deals. 

In  fine,  the  aim  of  theplogy  may  be  stated  as  being  the  ascertainment  of 
the  facts  respecting  Gk>d  and  the  relations  between  Gk>d  and  the  universe, 
and  the  exhibition  of  these  facts  in  their  rational  unity,  as  connected  parts 
of  a  formulated  and  organic  system  of  truth. 

Scattered  bricks  and  timbers  are  not  a  house,  and  facts  alone  do  not  constitute 
science.  Science  =  facts  +  relations.  Whewell,  Hist.  Inductive  Sciences,  I.,  Introd.,  4S : 
There  may  be  facts  without  science,  as  in  every  common  mind ;  there  may  be  thought 
without  science,  as  in  early  Greek  philosophy.  Dove,  Loffic  of  the  Christian  Faith,  14— 
"  The  pursuit  of  science  is  the  pursuit  of  relations."  Everett,  Science  of  Thought,  3 : 
"  Logy  "  (e.  0-  in  "theology  "),  from  Adyov,  =  word  4-  reason,  expression  +  thought,  fact 
-f  idea ;  c/.  Jolin  1 : 1—"  In  the  Iwgiimiiig  wu  the  Wori" 

Because  theology  deals  with  objective  facts,  we  refuse  to  define  it  as  "the  science 
of  religion  " ;  versus  Am.  Theol.  Hev.,  1860 :  lOl-UM,  and  ThomweU,  Theology,  1 :  139. 
Both  the  facts  and  the  relations  with  which  theology  has  to  deal  have  an  existence  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  subjective  mental  processes  of  the  theologian.  A  true  theology 
thinks  over  again  God's  thoughts  and  brings  them  Into  God's  order,  as  the  buUders  of 
Solomon's  temple  took  the  stones  already  hewn,  and  put  them  into  the  places  for  which 
the  architect  had  designed  them.  We  cannot  make  theology,  any  more  than  we  can 
make  a  law  of  physical  nature.  As  the  natural  philosopher  is  "  naturec  minister  et  in- 
terpres,"  so  the  theologian  is  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  the  objective  truth  of  God. 
On  the  Idea  of  Theology  as  a  System,  see  H.  B.  Smith,  in  Faith  and  Philosophy,  125-106. 

III.  PossiBiLiTT. — A  particular  science  is  possible  only  when  three  con- 
ditions combine,  namely,  the  actual  existence  of  the  object  with  which  the 
science  deals,  the  subjective  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  know  that 
object,  and  the  provision  of  definite  means  by  which  the  object  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  mind. 

In  like  manner,  the  possibility  of  theology  has  a  threefold  ground  :  1.  In 
the  existence  of  a  Ood  who  has  relations  to  the  universe ;  2.  In  the  capacity 
of  the  human  mind  for  knowing  God  and  certain  of  these  relations ;  and  3. 
In  the  provision  of  means  by  which  God  is  brought  into  actual  contact  with 
the  mind,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  provision  of  a  revelation. 

We  may  illustrate  the  conditions  of  theology  from  selenology— the  science  not  of 
"  lunar  politics,"  but  of  lunar  physics.  Selenology  has  three  conditions :  1.  the  object- 
ive existence  of  the  moon;  2.  the  subjective  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  know  the 
moon ;  and  8.  the  provision  of  some  means  (e.  g.  the  eye  and  the  telescope)  by  which 
the  gulf  between  man  and  the  moon  is  bridged  over,  and  by  which  the  mind  can  come 
into  actual  cognizance  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  moon. 

1.  In  the  existence  of  a  Ood  who  has  relations  to  the  universe.  It  has 
been  objected,  indeed,  that  since  God  and  these  relations  are  objects  appre- 
hended only  by  faith,  they  are  not  proper  objects  of  knowledge  or  subjects 
for  science.  We  reply  that  faith  is  only  a  higher  sort  of  knowledge. 
Physical  science  rests  also  upon  faith — ^faith  in  our  own  existence  and  our 
own  faculties,  in  our  primitive  cognitions  and  in  human  testimony — ^but  is 
not  invalidated  thereby,  because  this  faith,  though  unlike  sense-perception 
or  logical  deduction,  is  yet  a  cognitive  act  of  the  reason,  and  may  be  de- 
fined as  certitude  with  respect  to  matters  in  which  verification  is  unattain- 
able. 

The  objection  to  theology  mentioned  and  answered  above  is  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Willlaro  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  44.  631 :  "  Faith-belief —Is  the  organ  by  which 
we  apprehend  what  is  beyond  our  knowledge."  But  science  is  knowledge,  and  what  is 
beyond  our  knowledge  cannot  be  matter  for  science.    Pres.  E.  G.  Robinson  says  well. 
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tbst  knowledfire  and  faith  cannot  be  severed  from  one  another,  like  bulkheads  in  a  ship, 
the  first  of  whloh  may  be  crushed  In  while  the  second  still  keeps  the  vessel  afloat. 
Hamilton  consistently  declares  that  the  highest  achievement  of  science  is  the  erection 
of  an  altar  "  To  The  Unknown  GJod."  This  however  is  not  the  representation  of  Script- 
ure. C/.  Joka  17 : 3— "tkii  ii  Hfb  Manal,  t^  Umj  BhooU  kaov  thM,  the  only  tm  God ; "  and  Jar.  9: 34— 
"  k(  kirn  that  fkrieth  glory  in  thti,  tkat  lie  tudanteaditk,  and  ^lunratk  me."  For  criticism  of  Hamilton, 
see  H.  B.  Smith,  Faith  and  Philosophy,  a»7-33S.  Fichte :  ** We  are  born  in  faith."  Goethe 
called  himself  a  believer  in  the  five  senses.  Balfour,  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt, 
277-285,  shows  that  intuitive  beliefs  in  space,  time,  cause,  substance,  right,  are  presup- 
posed in  the  acquisition  of  all  other  knowledge.  Dove,  Logic  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
14 :  If  theology  is  to  be  overthrown  because  it  starts  from  some  primary  t4>rms  and 
propositions,  then  all  other  sciences  are  overthrown  with  it.  Mozley,  Miracles,  104,  de- 
fines faith  as  *'  unverified  reason." 

So  the  faith  which  gives  fit  material  for  theology  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  opinion  or  invagination.  It  is  simply  certitude  with  regard  to  spiritual 
realities,  upon  the  testimony  of  our  own  rational  nature  and  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  God.  Its  only  peculiarity  as  a  cognitive  act  of  the  reason  is,  that 
it  is  conditioned  by  holy  affection.  As  the  sciences  of  sesthetics  and  ethics, 
respectively,  are  products  of  reason  as  including  in  the  one  case  a  power  of 
recognizing  beauty  practically  inseparable  from  a  love  for  beauty,  and  in 
the  other  case  a  power  of  recognizing  the  morally  right  practically  insepa- 
rable from  a  love  for  the  morally  right,  so  the  science  of  theology  ia  a 
product  of  reason,  but  of  reason  as  including  a  power  of  recognizing  Gk>d 
which  is  practically  inseparable  from  a  love  for  Gk>d. 

In  the  text  we  use  the  term  'reason '  to  signify  the  mind's  whole  power  of  knowing. 
Reason,  in  this  sense,  includes  states  of  the  sensibility,  so  far  as  they  are  indispensable 
to  knowledge.  We  cannot  know  an  orange  by  the  eye  alone ;  to  the  understanding  of 
it,  taste  is  as  necessary  as  sight.  Love  for  the  beautiful  and  the  right  precedes  knowl- 
edge of  the  beautiful  and  the  right.  UUmann  draws  attention  to  the  derivation  of 
aapifntla,  wisdom,  from  sapifre^  to  taste.  So  we  cannot  know  God  by  intellect  alone; 
the  heart  must  go  with  the  intellect  to  make  knowledge  of  divine  things  possible.  By 
the  word  **  heart,"  the  Scripture  means  simply  holy  affection,  or  sensibility  +  will.  Cf. 
Iz.  35: 25— "tke  voman  that  ware  viaa-liautad"  ;  Fs.  34 : 8— "0  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  iigood"=  a  right  taste 
precedes  correct  sight ;  Jer.  24 :  7— "I  will  gife  th«m  a  haart  to  know  me  " ;  Vat  5 :  8—'-  Blonad  an  the  pore 
ii  heart,  for  they  ihaU  na  God  " ;  John  7 :  17— "If  anj  man  willeth  to  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  teaoldng, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  ipeak  of  myself" ;  Bph.  1 :  18—"  hann;  the  eyas  of  yoor  heart  enlightened,  that  ye 
■ay  know  " ;  1  John  4 : 7, 8—"  Irery  one  that  loreth  is  begotten  of  God  and  knoweth  God.  He  that  loretk  not  knowetk 
BtftGod." 

This  recognition  of  invisible  realities  upon  God's  testimony,  and  as  con- 
ditioned npon  a  right  state  of  the  affections,  is  faith.  As  an  operation  of 
man's  higher  rational  nature,  though  distinct  from  ocular  vision  or  from 
reasoning,  it  is  a  kind  of  knowing,  and  so  may  furnish  proper  material  for  a 
scientific  theology. 

Phllippi,  Glaubenslehre.  1 :  60,  follows  Gerhard  in  making  faith  the  Joint  act  of  intel- 
lect and  will.  Hopkins,  Outline  Study  of  Man,  77,  78,  speaks  not  only  of  the  (esthetic 
reason  but  of  the  moral  reason.  Murphy,  Sdentiflo  Bases  of  Faith,  91,  1U9,  146,  191— 
*'Fkith  is  the  certitude  concerning  matters  in  which  verification  is  unattainable." 
Emerson,  Essays,  2: 96— "Belief  consists  in  accepting  the  affirmations  of  the  soul— un- 
belief in  rejecting  them."  Morell,  Philos.  of  Ueligion,  38,  62,  58,  quotes  Coleridge: 
'*  FtAth  consists  in  the  synthesis  of  the  reason  and  the  individual  will, .  .  .  and  by  virtue 
of  the  former  (that  is,  reason),  faith  must  be  a  light,  a  form  of  knowing,  a  beholding 
of  truth."  Faith,  then,  is  not  to  be  pictured  as  a  blind  girl  clinging  to  a  cross— faith  is 
not  blind—*'  else  the  cross  may  Just  as  well  be  a  crucifix  or  an  image  of  Gaudama." 

If  a  right  state  of  heart  be  indispensable  to  faith  and  so  to  the  knowledge  of  God, 
can  there  be  any  *^theoU)gia  irregenitorum"  or  theology  of  the  unrogenerate ?  We 
reply:  Just  as  the  blind  man  can  have  a  science  of  optics.  The  testimony  of  others 
gives  it  claims  upon  him;  the  dim  light  penetrating  the  obscuring  membrane  oorrob- 
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oratefl  this  teiitimony.  But  as,  In  order  to  make  his  science  of  optics  satisfactory  or 
complete,  the  blind  tnan  must  have  the  cataract  removed  from  his  eyes  by  some  com- 
petent oculist,  so  In  order  to  any  complete  or  satisfactory  theology  the  veil  must  be 
taken  away  from  the  heart  by  Ood  himself  (e/.  2  Cor.  3 :  i&,  1^"  a-  t«U  lictk  upon  tk«ir  hnrt. 
Bat  vhaasoeTtr  it  [margr*  '*  »>& ']  i^  tun  to  tkfl  Lord,  tlM  Tail  is  takaa  amy  ").  See  Foundations  of 
our  Faith,  12,  13 ;  Shedd,  Hist.  Doctrine,  1 :  15^164 ;  Presb.  Quarterly,  Oct.,  1871,  Oct., 
1873,  Oct..  1878;  Calderwood,  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  W,  117;  Van  Oosterzee,  Do^r- 
matics,  JM;  New  En^lander,  July,  1873:  481;  Princeton  Rev.,  1864:  VSSSi;  ChrisUieb, 
Modem  Doubt,  124, 126 ;  Grau,  Ueber  den  Olauben  als  htfchste  Vemunft,  in  Beweis  des 
Glaubens,  1866 :  110 ;  Domer,  Geschichte  prot.  TbeoL,  228 ;  Newman,  Univ.  Sermons,  206 ; 
Hinton,  Art  of  Thinking,  Introd.  by  Hod^rson,  5. 

2.  In  the  capacity/  of  the  human  mind  for  knowing  Ood  and  certain 
of  these  relations.  But  it  has  been  urged  that  such  knowledge  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  following  reasons  : 

A.  Because  we  can  know  only  phenomena.  We  reply  :  (a)  We  know 
mental  as  well  as  physical  phenomena.  (6)  In  knowing  phenomena,  whether 
mental  or  physical,  we  know  substance  as  underlying  the  phenomena,  and 
as  manifested  through  them,  (c)  Our  minds  bring  to  the  observation  of 
phenomena  not  only  this  knowledge  of  substance,  but  also  the  knowledge 
of  time,  space,  and  cause,  realities  which  are  in  no  sense  phenomenaL  Since 
these  objects  of  knowledge  are  not  phenomenal,  the  fact  that  Ood  is  not 
phenomenal  cannot  prevent  us  from  knowing  him. 

Versus  Comte,  Positive  Philosophy,  Martineau's  transl.,  20,  28,  88—**  In  order  to  ob- 
serve, your  intellect  must  pause  from  activity— yet  it  is  this  very  activity  you  want 
to  observe.  If  you  cannot  effect  the  pause,  you  cannot  observe ;  if  you  do  effect  it, 
there  is  nothing-  to  observe."  The  phrase  ** Positive  Philosophy"  implies  that  aU 
knowledge  of  mind  is  negative.  This  view  is  refuted  by  the  two  facts  of  ( 1 )  conscious- 
ness, and  (2)  memory;  see  Martlneau,  Essays  Philos.  and  Theol.,  1 :  24-40,  207-212.  By 
phenemena  we  mean** facts.  In  distinction  from  their  ground,  principle,  or  law"; 
''neither  phenomena  nor  qualities,  as  such,  are  perceived,  but  objects,  percepts,  or 
beings ;  and  it  is  by  an  afterthought  or  reflex  process  that  these  are  connected  as  qual- 
ities and  are  referred  to  as  substances  " ;  see  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  61,  238, 620,  619- 
687, 640-646.  Phenomena  may  be  internal,  e.  g.  thoughts ;  in  this  case  the  noumenon  is 
the  mind,  of  which  these  thoughts  are  the  manifestations.  Qualities,  whether  mental 
or  material,  imply  the  existence  of  a  substance  to  which  they  belong— mind  or  matter : 
they  can  no  more  be  conceived  of  as  existing  apart  from  substance  than  the  upper  side 
of  a  plank  can  be  conceived  of  as  existing  without  an  under  side ;  see  Bowne,  Review 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  47, 207-217.  Without  substance  In  which  they  inhere,  the  qualities 
of  an  object  have  no  ground  of  unity.  The  characteristics  of  substance  are  ( I )  being, 
<  2 )  power,  ( 3 )  permanence ;  see  McCosh,  Intuitions,  138-154  (Eng.  ed.,  161).  **  The  theory 
that  disproves  God,  disproves  an  external  world  and  the  existence  of  the  soul " ;  see 
Diman,  Thelstio  Argument,  837,  368.  We  know  something  beyond  phenomena,  viz.: 
law,  cause,  force— or  we  can  have  no  science;  see  TuUoch,  on  Comte,  in  Modem 
Theories,  63-78 :  see  also  Bib.  Sac,  1874:211;  Alden,  Philosophy,  44;  Hopkins,  Outline 
Study  of  Man,  87 ;  Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Philosophy,  art. :  Phenomena ;  New  Euglander, 
July,  1876:637-638. 

B.  Because  we  can  know  only  that  which  bears  analogy  to  our  own  nat- 
ure or  experience.  We  reply  :  (a)  It  is  not  essential  to  knowledge  that 
there  be  similarity  of  nature  between  the  knower  and  the  known.  The 
mind  knows  matter,  though  mind  and  matter  are  opposite  poles  of  existence. 
{b)  Our  past  experience,  although  greatly  facilitating  new  acquisitions,  is 
not  the  measure  of  our  possible  knowledge.  Else  the  first  act  of  knowledge 
would  be  inexplicable,  and  all  revelation  of  higher  characters  to  lower  would 
be  precluded,  as  well  as  all  progress  to  knowledge  which  surpassed  our 
present  attainments,    (c)  Even  if  knowledge  depended  upon  similarity  of 
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natore  and  experience,  we  might  still  know  Qod,  since  we  are  made  in 
Qod's  image,  and  there  are  important  analogies  between  the  divine  nature 
and  our  own. 

Venu»  Herbert  Spencer,  First  Principles,  TfM©— "  Knowledge  is  recofirnltlon  and  elas- 
siflcation.**  But  we  reply  that  a  tblnfr  must  first  be  perceived,  In  order  to  be  recofir- 
ntoed,  or  compared  with  somethlnir  else;  see  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  206;  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton, Metaphysics, 351, 858.  We  reject  Monism  in  both  its  forms:  1.  Materialism* 
which  says  that  mind  knows  matter  because  mind  is  matter;  and  2.  Idealism,  which 
says  that  mind  knows  matter  because  matter  Is  mind.  Porter.  Human  Intellect,  4S&— 
"Induction  Is  possible  only  upon  the  assumption  that  the  lntc*llect  of  man  is  a  reflex  of 
the  divine  Intellect,  or  that  man  is  made  in  the  Imaire  of  God."  Nftte,  however,  that 
man  Is  made  In  Ood*8  Ima^,  not  Ood  In  man's.  The  painting:  Is  the  Ima^re  of  the  land- 
scape, not  vice  verm ;  for  there  is  much  in  the  landscape  that  has  nothintr  oorrespondingr 
to  It  in  the  painting.  Idolatry  perversely  makes  God  in  the  ImaKC  of  man.  Murphy, 
Sdentlflc  Bases,  122;  McCosh,  In  International  Rev.,  18T5:  105;  Bib.  Sac,  1867:  624. 

C.  Because  we  know  only  that  of  which  we  can  conceive,  in  the  sense 
of  forming  an  adequate  mental  image.  We  reply  :  (a)  It  is  true  that  we 
know  only  that  of  which  we  can  conceive,  if  by  the  term  '  conceive  *  we 
mean  our  distinguishing  in  thought  the  object  known  from  all  other  ob- 
jects. But,  (b)  The  objection  confounds  conception  with  that  which  is 
merely  its  occasional  accompaniment  and  help,  namely,  the  picturing  of  the 
object  by  the  imagination.  In  this  sense,  conceivability  is  not  a  final  test 
of  truth,  (c)  That  the  formation  of  a  mental  image  is  not  essential  to  con- 
ception or  knowledge,  is  plain  when  we  remember  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  both  conceive  and  know  many  things  of  which  we  cannot  form  a  mental 
image  of  any  sort  that  in  the  least  corresponds  to  the  reality;  for  example, 
force,  cause,  law,  space,  our  own  minds.  So  we  may  know  God,  although 
we  cannot  form  an  adequate  mental  image  of  him. 

Vermts  Herbert  Spencer,  First  Principles,  25-36,  W— *'The  reality  underlylnir  ap- 
pearances Is  totally  and  forever  inconceivable  by  us."  Per  contra^  see  Mansel,  Pro- 
le^mena  Loerlca,  77,  78  (c/.  28)—"  The  first  dlstlngrulshlnfl:  feature  of  a  concept,  viz. : 
that  it  cannot  In  Itself  be  depicted  to  sense  or  ima^natlon."  Porter,  Human  Intellect, 
8B2  (see  also  429,  656)— "The  concept  is  not  a  mental  Ima^re :  we  recall  an  individual  per- 
cept,, one  or  many.'*  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton :  "The  unplcturable  notions  of  the  Intelligence." 
Martineau,  Religion  and  Materialism,  99,  40—"  This  doctrine  of  Nescience  stands  In  ex- 
actly the  same  relation  to  causal  power,  whether  you  construe  it  as  Material  Force  or 
as  Divine  Agency.  Neither  can  be  6b«erved ;  one  or  the  other  must  be  oRgumfd.  If  you 
admit  to  the  categrory  of  knowledire  only  what  we  learn  from  observation,  particular 
or  greneralized,  then  is  Force  unknown ;  if  you  extend  the  word  to  what  is  imported  by 
the  Intellect  itself  Into  our  coirnltlve  acts,  to  make  them  such,  then  is  Ood  known." 
Spencer  himself  calls  the  Inscrutable  reality  back  of  phenomena  an  infinite  and  ab- 
solute Force  and  Cause.  "  It  seems,"  eays  Father  Dal^alms, "  that  a  ^reat  deal  Is  known 
about  the  Unknowable."  8ee  McCosh,  Intuitions,*  186-189  (Enir-  ed.,  214);  Murphy, 
Scientific  Bases,  138;  Bowne,  Review  of  Spencer,  80-84;  New  Enfrlander,  July,  1875: 
543, 544 ;  Oscar  Craiff,  in  Presb.  Rev.,  July,  1883 :  504-402. 

D.  Because  we  can  know  truly  only  that  which  we  know  in  whole  and 
not  in  part  We  reply :  (a)  The  objection  confounds  partial  knowledge 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  part.  We  know  the  mind  in  part,  but  we  do  not 
know  a  part  of  the  mind.  (6)  If  the  objection  were  valid,  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  anything  would  be  possible,  since  we  know  no  single  thing  in  all 
its  relations.  We  conclude  that,  although  Ood  is  a  being  not  composed  of 
parts,  we  may  yet  have  a  partial  knowledge  of  him,  and  this  knowledge, 
though  not  exhaustive,  may  yet  be  real,  and  adequate  to  the  purposes  of 
science. 
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Vensus  Mansel,  Limitfl  of  Rellg.  Thoug'ht,  97,  98.  Per  contra,  see  Martlneau,  Eflsays, 
1 :  291.  The  mind  does  not  exist  in  space,  and  has  no  parts  (sides,  comers).  Yet  we  find 
the  material  for  mental  science  in  partial  knowledge  of  the  mind.  We  are  not  "ireo- 
graphers  of  the  divine  nature  "—Bowne,  Review  of  Spencer,  72— but  we  say  with  Paul, 
not "  now  know  we  a  part  of  God,*'  but "  nov  kaov  wt  [God]  in  part "  (1  Oor.  13 :  12 ) ;  cf.  John  17 :  3 
— "thii  is  life  eternal,  that  they  shoold  know  thee,  the  only  tnu  God ; "  Jer.  9  :  24— "1st  him  that  glorwth  glorjr  in 
thii,  that  he  undontandoth,  and  knoveth  me."  We  may  know  truly  what  we  do  not  know  exhaust- 
ively ;  see  Kph.  3 :  19- "to  know  the  lore  of  Christ  whieh  passeth  knovledge."  Dorner :  "  Only  he  who 
knows  God.  knows  bis  unfathomableness." 

E.  Becanse  all  predicates  of  Gk>d  are  Degative,  and  therefore  furnish  no 
real  knowledge.  We  answer :  (a)  Predicates  derived  from  our  own  con- 
sciousness, such  as  spirit,  love,  and  holiness,  are  positive.  (6)  The  terms 
'  infinite '  and  '  absolute ',  moreover,  express  not  merely  a  negative  but  a  posi- 
tive idea— the  idea,  in  the  former  case,  of  the  absence  of  all  limit,  the  idea 
that  the  object  thus  described  goes  on  and  on  forever ;  the  idea,  in  the  latter 
case,  of  entire  self-sufficiency.  Since  predicates  of  God,  therefore,  are  not 
merely  negative,  the  argument  mentioned  above  furnishes  no  vaUd  reason 
why  we  may  not  know  him. 

Versus  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Metapb.,  530— *' The  absolute  and  the  Infinite  can  each  only 
be  conceived  as  a  negation  of  the  thinkable ;  in  other  words,  of  the  absolute  and  infinite 
we  have  no  conception  at  all."  Hamilton  here  confounds  the  infinite,  or  the  absence 
of  all  limits,  with  the  indefinite,  or  the  absence  of  all  known  limits.  Per  contra^  see 
Oalderwood,  Moral  Philosophy,  248;  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  272- "  Nesration  of  one 
thing  is  possible  only  by  affirmation  of  another.**  McCosh,  Intuitions,  104,  note ;  Porter, 
Human  Intellect,  661,  652;  Mivart,  Lessons  from  Nature,  968.  Yet  a  plane  which  is  un- 
limited in  the  one  respect  of  length  may  be  limited  in  other  respect?,  such  as  breadth. 
Our  doctrine  here  is  not  therefore  inconsistent  with  what  Immediately  follows. 

F.  Because  to  know  is  to  limit  or  define.  Hence  the  Absolute  as  un- 
limited, and  the  Infinite  as  undefined,  cannot  be  known.  We  answer  :  (a) 
Gk>d  is  absolute,  not  as  existing  in  no  relation,  but  as  existing  in  no  neces- 
sary relation ;  and,  (&)  Qod  is  infinite,  not  as  excluding  all  co-existence  of 
the  finite  with  himself,  but  as  being  the  ground  of  the  finite,  and  so  unfet- 
tered by  it.  (c)  God  is  actually  limited  by  the  unchangeableness  of  his 
own  attributes  and  personal  distinctions,  as  well  as  by  his  self-chosen  rela- 
tions to  the  universe  he  has  created  and  to  humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ 
Gk>d  is  therefore  limited  and  defined  in  such  a  sense  as  to  render  knowledge 
of  him  possible. 

Versus  Mansel,  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  'tb-M,  98-85.  Cf.  Spinoza :  "  Determinatlo 
est  negatio  *' ;  hence  to  define  God  is  to  deny  him.  But  we  deny  that  all  limitation  is 
imperfection.  Man  can  be  other  than  he  is.  Not  so  God— at  least  internally.  But  this 
limitation,  inherent  in  his  unchangeable  attributes  and  personal  distinctions,  is  his  per- 
fection. Externally,  all  limitations  upon  God  are  self- limitations,  and  so  are  consistent 
with  his  perfection.  That  God  should  not  be  able  thus  to  limit  himself  in  creation  and 
redemption  would  render  all  self-sacrifice  In  him  impossible,  and  so  would  subject  him  to 
the  greatest  of  limitations.  Perfection  necessarily  implies  the  power  of  self -limitation. 
See  Pfleiderer,  Die  Religion,  1 :  189, 196;  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  668 ;  Murphy,  Scientific 
Bases,  130;  Calderwood,  Philos.  of  Inf.,  168;  McCosh,  Intuitions,  186;  Hiokok,  Rational 
Cosmology,  85. 

G.  Because  all  knowledge  is  relatiye  to  the  knowing  agent ;  that  is,  what 
we  know,  we  know,  not  as  it  is  objectively,  but  only  as  it  is  related  to  our 
own  senses  and  faculties.  In  reply :  (a)  We  grant  that  we  can  know  only 
that  which  has  relation  to  our  faculties.  But  this  is  simply  to  say  that  we 
know  only  that  which  we  come  into  mental  contact  with,  that  is,  we  know 
only  what  we  know.     But,    (6)  We  deny  that  what  we  come  into  mental 
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contact  with  is  known  by  ua  as  other  than  it  10.  So  far  as  it  is  known  at  all,  it 
is  known  as  it  is.  In  other  words,  the  laws  of  our  knowing  are  not  merely 
arbitrary  and  regalatiye,  bat  oorrespond  to  the  nature  of  things.  We  oon- 
clnde  that,  in  theology,  we  are  equally  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  laws 
of  our  thought  are  laws  of  God's  thought,  and  that  the  results  of  normally 
conducted  thinking  with  regard  to  GhxL  correspond  to  the  objectiTe  reality. 

Venus  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  96-118,  and  H.  Spenoer,  Firat  Principles,  6»-«7. 
The  doctrine  of  relativity  is  derived  from  Kant»  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  who  holds 
that  a  priori  judirments  are  simply  **  regulative/'  But  we  reply  that  when  our  primitive 
beliefs  are  found  to  be  simply  regulative,  they  will  cease  to  regulate.  The  forms  of 
thought  are  also  facts  of  nature.  The  mind  does  not,  like  the  glass  of  a  kaleidoscope, 
itself  furnish  the  forms;  it  recognises  these  as  having  an  existence  external  to  itself; 
see  Bishop  Temple,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1884 :  IB.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  Joum.  Spec.  Phil- 
osophy, 1 :  2S,  exposes  Herbert  Spencer's  self-contradiction :  "  All  knowledge  is,  not  ab- 
solute, but  relative ;  our  knowledge  of  this  fact  however  is,  not  relative,  but  absolute." 
On  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  theory  of  knowledge,  see  H.  B.  Smith,  Faith  and  Philosophy, 
aBT-a»;  J.  8.  Mill,  Examination,  1 :  11^184;  Herbert,  Modem  Realism  Examined;  Prea. 
M.  B.  Anderson,  art.:  '* Hamilton,"  in  Johnson's  EncyclopsBdia ;  McCosh,  Intuitions, 
iai-146, 340, 941,  and  Christianity  and  Positivism,  97-123;  Maurice,  What  is  Revelation? 
Alden,  Intellectual  Pfailoe.,  48-79  (esp.  71-79);  Porter,  Human  Int.,  SSSoi  Murphy,  Scien- 
tific Bases,  108;  Bib.  Sac.,  Apr.,  1888;  841;  Princeton  Rev.,  1804: 122;  Bowne,  Review  of 
H.  Spencer,  76;  Bowen,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Mar.,  1878:  446-448;  Mind,  AprU,  1878:  267; 
Carpenter,  Mental  Physiology,  117;  Harris,  Philos.  Basis  of  Theism,  109-113;  Inveraoh, 
in  Present  Day  Tracts,  6 :  no.  29. 

3.  In  OocCa  ctctual  revelcUion  of  himself  and  certain  of  these  tela- 
lions.  As  we  do  not  in  this  place  attempt  a  positive  proof  of  Qod's  exist- 
ence or  of  man's  capacity  for  the  knowledge  of  Ck)d,  so  we  do  not  now 
attempt  to  prove  that  Qod  has  brought  himself  into  contact  with  man's 
mind  by  revelation.  We  shall  consider  the  grounds  of  this  belief  hereafter. 
Our  aini  at  present  is  simply  to  show  that,  granting  the  fact  of  revelation, 
a  scientific  theology  is  possible.  This  has  been  denied  upon  the  following 
grounds. 

A.  That  revelation,  as  a  making  known,  is  nec3ssarily  internal  and  sub- 
jective—either a  mode  of  intelligence,  or  a  quickening  of  man's  cognitive 
powers — and  hence  can  furnish  no  objective  facts  such  as  constitute  the 
proper  material  for  science. 

The  objection  here  mentioned  is  urged  by  the  idealistic  school  of  thinkers,  as  the 
objections  previously  considered  are  mainly  urged  by  those  who  incline  to  materialism. 
As  the  pendulum  of  thought  seems  now  about  to  swing  unoe  more  in  the  direction  of 
idealism,  a  careful  examination  of  the  objection  before  us  is  indispensable.  It  may  be 
found  stated  in  Morell,  Philos.  of  Religion,  12&-181, 148-**  The  Bible  cannot  in  strict  ac- 
curacy of  language  be  called  a  revelation,  since  a  revelation  always  implies  an  actual 
process  of  intelligence  in  a  living  mind  " ;  F.  W.  Newman,  Phases  of  Faith,  162—**  Of 
our  moral  and  spiritual  God  we  know  nothing  without— everjrthing  within  *' ;  Theodore 
Parker:  **  Verbal  revehition  can  never  communicate  a  simple  idea  like  that  of  God, 
Justice,  Love,  Religion  '* ;  see  review  of  Parker  in  Bib.  Sac,  18  :  24-27. 

In  reply  to  this  objection, 

(a)  We  grant  that  revelation,  to  be  effective,  must  be  the  means  of  induc- 
ing a  new  mode  of  intelligence,  or,  in  other  words,  must  be  understood. 
We  grant  that  this  understanding  of  divine  things  is  impossible  without  a 
quickening  of  man's  cognitive  powers.  We  grant,  moreover,  that  revela- 
tion, when  originally  imparted,  was  often  internal  and  subjective. 

(6)  But  we  deny  that  external  revelation  is  therefore  useless  or  impossible. 
Even  if  religious  ideas  sprang  up  wholly  from  within,  an  external  revelation 
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might  stir  up  the  dormant  powers  of  the  mind.  Beligious  ideas,  howeyer, 
do  not  spring  wholly  from  within.  External  revelation  can  impart  them. 
Man  can  reveal  himself  to  man  by  external  communications,  and  if  Gk>d  haa 
equal  power  with  man,  Gk>d  can  reveal  himself  to  man  in  like  manner. 

(c)  Hence  Qod's  revelation  may  be,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  it  is, 
in  great  part,  an  external  revelation  in  works  and  words.  We  claim,  more- 
over, that  in  many  cases  where  truth  was  originally  communicated  internally, 
the  same  Spirit  who  communicated  it  has  brought  about  an  external  record 
of  it  and  so  has  insured  its  preservation  in  permanent  and  written  form. 

d)  With  this  external  record  we  shall  also  see  that  there  is  given  upon 
proper  conditions  a  special  influence  of  Gk>d's  Spirit,  so  to  quicken  our 
cognitive  powers  that  the  external  record  reproduces  in  our  minds  the  ideas 
with  which  the  minds  of  the  writers  were  at  first  divinely  filled. 

(6)  Internal  revelations  thus  recorded,  and  external  revelations  thus  in- 
terpreted, both  furnish  objective  facts  which  may  serve  as  proper  material 
for  science.  Although  revelation  in  its  widest  sense  may  indude,  and  aa 
constituting  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  theology  does  include,  both 
insight  and  illumination,  it  may  also  be  used  to  denote  simply  a  provision 
of  the  external  means  of  knowledge,  and  theology  has  to  do  with  inward 
revelations  only  as  they  are  expressed  in,  or  as  they  agree  with,  this  objec- 
tive standard. 

We  may  Illustrate  the  need  of  internal  revelation  from  Efiryptologry*  which  la  im> 
possible  so  long  as  the  external  revelation  in  the  hieroglyphics  is  uninterpreted.  Ex- 
ternal revelation  (ifaviptavii,  Rom.  1 :  19,  20)  must  by  supplemented  by  internal  revelation 
(airoKoAvi^if .  1  Gor.  2 :  10-12).  Christ  Is  the  organ  of  external,  the  Holy  Spirit  the  organ  of 
internal,  revelation.  In  Christ  (2  Cor.  1 :  20)  are  "  tlie  yea'*  and  "the  AiDen"=  the  objective  cer- 
tainty and  the  subjective  certitude,  the  reality  and  the  realization.  Revelation  objec- 
tive, as  at  Sinai;  subjective,  as  in  Elisha's  knowledge  of  Gehazi  (2  L  5:26).  On  the 
whole  subject,  see  Kahnis,  Dogmatik,  8:  37-48;  Nitzsch,  Syst.  Christ.  Doctrine,  72; 
Luthardt,  Fund.  Truths,  198;  Auberlen,  Div.  Rev.,  Introd.,  29;  Martineau.  Essays,  1 :  171* 
280;  Bib.  Sac,  1867:  598,  and  1872:  428;  Porter,  Hum.  Intellect,  373-875;  Mead,  in  Boston 
Lectures,  1871 :  58. 

B.  That  many  of  the  truths  thus  revealed  are  too  indefinite  to  constitute 
the  material  for  science,  because  they  belong  to  the  region  of  the  feelings, 
because  they  are  beyond  our  full  understanding,  or  because  they  are  des- 
titute  of  orderly  arrangement. 

See  Jacob!  and  Schleiermacher,  who  regard  theology  as  a  mere  account  of  devout 
Christian  feelings,  the  grounding  of  which  in  objective  historical  facta  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  Indifference ;  see  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doctrine,  2 :  401-403.  Allied  to  this  is 
the  view  of  Feuerbach,  to  whom  religion  is  a  matter  of  subjective  fancy,  and  the  view 
of  Tyndall,  who  would  remit  theology  to  the  region  of  vague  feeling  and  aspiration,  but 
would  exclude  it  from  the  realm  of  science ;  see  Feuerbach,  Essence  of  Christianity^ 
translated  by  Marian  Evans,  and  Tyndall,  Belfast  Address. 

We  reply : 

(a)  Theology  has  to  do  with  subjective  feelings  only  as  they  can  be  de- 
fined,  and  shown  to  be  effect^  of  objective  truth  upon  the  mind.  These 
are  not  more  obscure  than  the  facts  of  morals  or  psychology,  and  the  same 
objection  which  would  exclude  such  feelings  from  theology,  would  make 
these  latter  sciences  impossible.     Moreover, 

(b)  Those  facts  of  revelation  which  are  beyond  our  full  understandings 
may,  like  the  nebular  hypothesis  in  astronomy  or  the  atomic  theory  in 
chemistry,  furnish  a  principle  of  union  between  great  classes  of  other  facts 
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otberwise  irreooncilable.     We  may  define  oni  oonoepts  of  Qod,  and  even 
of  the  Trinity,  at  least  soffloiently  to  distinguisli  them  from  all  oth6r*oa»>  . 
oepta.  and  whatever  difficulty  may  encumber  the  putting  of, them  into 
language  only  shows  the  importance  of  attempting  it  and  the  yajiie  of  even 
an  approximate  auooeas.  \ 

(c)  Even  though  there  were  no  orderly  arrangement  of  these  f aatv,  either 
in  nature  or  in  Scripture,  an  accurate  systematizing  of  them  by  the  hif i»,an 
mind  would  not  thereby  be  proved  impossible,  unless  a  principtK.  w^ , 
assumed  which  would  show  all  physical  science  to  be  equally  impossibly.  < 
Astronomy  and  geology  are  constructed  by  putting  together  multitudinous' 
facts  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  no  order.  So  with  theology.  And 
yet,  although  revelation  does  not  present  to  us  a  dogmatic  system  ready- 
made,  a  dogmatic  system  is  not  only  impUcitly  contained  therein,  but  parts 
of  the  system  are  wrought  out  in  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  as  for 
example  in  Bom.  5: 1^19;  1  Cor.  15:3,4;  8:6;  lTim.3:16;  Heb.6:l,2. 

We  may  illustrate  the  oonstruction  of  theoloflry  from  the  dJaseoted  map,  two  pieces  of 
which  are  already  put  together.  Orlgen :  God  ffives  us  truth  In  sinirle  threads,  whioh 
we  must  weave  into  a  floished  texture.  Scripture  hints  at  the  possibilities  of  combina- 
tion, in  Bom.  5  :  12-19,  with  its  flrrouping  of  the  facts  of  sin  and  salvation  about  the  two 
persons,  Adam  and  Christ;  in  Ron.  4  :  24,  25,  with  its  linking  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
and  our  Justification ;  in  1  Cor.  8 :  6^  with  its  Indication  of  the  relations  between  the  Father 
and  Christ ;  in  1  Tin.  3 :  16*  with  its  poetical  summary  of  the  fncts  of  redemption  (see 
Commentaries  of  DeWette,  Meyer,  Fairbaim) ;  in  H«b.  8  :  i,  2,  with  its  statement  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  On  the  whole  subject  see  Martlneau,  Essays,  1  :  29,  40  : 
Am.  Theol.  Rev.,  1850: 101-126— art.  on  the  Idea,  Sources,  and  Uses  of  Christian  Theology. 

lY.  Necessity. — The  necessity  of  theology  has  its  grounds 
(a)  In  the  organizing  instinct  of  the  human  mind.  This  organizing 
principle  is  a  part  of  our  constitution.  The  mind  cannot  endure  confusion 
or  apparent  contradiction  in  known  facts.  The  tendency  to  harmonize  and 
unify  its  knowledge  appears  so  soon  as  the  mind  becomes  reflective ;  just  in 
proportion  to  its  endowments  and  cultiure,  does  the  impulse  to  systematize 
and  formulate  increase.  This  is  true  of  all  departments  of  human  inquiry, 
but  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  our  knowledge  of  God.  Since  the  truth  with 
regard  to  Qod  is  the  most  important  of  all,  theology  meets  the  deepest 
want  of  man's  rational  nature.  Theology  is  a  rational  necessity.  If  all 
existing  theological  systems  were  destroyed  to-day,  new  systems  would  rise 
to-morrow.  So  inevitable  is  the  operation  of  this  law  that  those  who  most 
decry  theology,  show  nevertheless  that  they  have  made  a  theology  for 
themselves,  and  often  one  sufficiently  meagre  and  blundering.  Hostility  to 
theology,  where  it  does  not  originate  in  mistaken  fears  for  the  corruption 
of  Grod*s  truth,  or  in  a  naturally  illogical  structure  of  mind,  often  proceeds 
from  a  license  of  speculation  which  cannot  brook  the  restraints  of  a  com- 
plete Scriptural  system. 

**  Every  man  has  as  much  theology  as  he  can  hold.'*  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
we  phUosophixe,  as  naturally  as  we  speak  prose.  See  Shedd,  Discourses  and  Essays, 
27-ffi;  Murphy,  SclenUfic  Bases  of  Faith,  10&-109. 

(6)  In  the  relation  of  tystematic  truth  to  the  development  of  character. 
Truth  tborooghly  digested  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  Christian  character 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  church.  All  knowledge  of  Gk>d  has  its  influ- 
ence upon  character,  but  most  of  all  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  facts  in 
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their  relations.  Theology  cannot,  as  has  sometimes  been  objected,  deaden 
the  religions  affections,  since  it  only  draws  ont  from  their  sonroes  and  puts 
into  rational  connection  with  each  other  the  truths  which  are  best  adapted 
to  nourish  the  religious  affections.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strongest  Chris- 
tians are  those  who  have  firmest  grasp  upon  the  great  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity; the  heroic  ages  of  the  church  have  been  those  which  have  witnessed 
most  consistently  to  them  ;  the  piety  that  can  be  injured  by  the  systematic 
exhibition  of  them  must  be  weak,  or  mystical,  or  mistaken. 

Some  theolog-y  is  necessary  to  oonyersion— at  least,  knowledge  of  sin  and  knowledge 
of  a  Savior.  For  texts  which  represent  truth  as  nourishment,  see  Jer.  3  :  IS— "fetdyoa  witk 
knovladgv  and  nndantanding  " ;  Hat.  4  :  4—"  man  shall  not  Uts  by  bread  alone,  bat  by  eysry  word  that  prooeadeth 
oat  of  the  month  of  God" ;  1  Oor.  3 : 1,  2— "babei  in  Christ  ....  I  fed  70a  with  milk,  not  with  meat" ;  Hob.  5  :  14 
—"bat  aolid  food  is  for  fbll-grown  men."  Christian  morality  is  a  fruit  which  irrows  only  from 
the  tree  of  doctrine.  Christian  character  rests  upon  Christian  truth  as  its  foundation ; 
see  1  Cor.  3  :  12-15— "I  laid  a  foondation,  and  another  bnildeth  tharwm."  See  Dorus  Clarke,  Saying  the 
Catechism ;  Simon,  on  Christ.  Doctrine  and  Life,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  July,  1884 :  43S-449. 

(c)  In  the  importance  to  the  preacher  of  definite  and  jtMt  views  of 
doctrine.  His  chief  intellectual  qualification  must  be  the  power  clearly 
and  comprehensively  to  conceive,  and  accurately  and  powerf  uUy  to  express, 
the  truth.  He  can  be  the  agent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  converting  and  sanc- 
tifying men,  only  as  he  can  wield  "the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
word  of  God  "  (Eph.  6  :  17),  or,  in  other  language,  only  as  he  can  impress 
truth  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  his  hearers.  Nothing  more  cer- 
tainly nuUiiies  his  efforts  than  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  his  statements 
of  doctrine.  His  object  is  to  replace  obscure  and  erroneous  conceptions 
among  his  hearers  by  those  which  are  correct  and  vivid.  He  cannot  do  this 
without  knowing  the  facts  with  regard  to  God  in  their  relations — knowing 
them,  in  short,  as  parts  of  a  system.  With  this  truth  he  is  put  in  trust. 
To  mutilate  it  or  misrepresent  it,  is  not  only  sin  against  the  Bevealer  of  it 
— it  may  also  prove  the  ruin  of  men's  souls.  The  best  safeguard  against 
such  mutilation  or  misrepresentation,  is  the  diligent  study  of  the  several 
doctrines  of  the  faith  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  especially  to  the 
central  theme  of  theology,  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  more  refined  and  reflective  the  a^e,  the  more  it  requires  reasons  for  feeling. 
Imaflrination  (poetry,  eloquence,  political  and  military  enthusiasm)  Is  not  less  strong, 
but  more  rational.  Progress  from  "  Buncombe,*'  in  forensic  oratory,  to  sensible  and 
los^ical  address.  In  pulpit  oratory,  mere  Scripture  quotation  and  fervid  appeal  are  no 
longer  sufficient.  The  preacher  must  furnish  a  basis  for  feeling  by  producing  intelligent 
conviction.  He  must  instruct  before  he  can  move.  Spurgeon :  **  We  shall  never  have 
great  preachers  until  we  have  great  divines.  You  cannot  build  a  man-of-war  out  of  a 
currant-bush,  nor  can  great  soul-moving  preachers  be  formed  out  of  superficial  stu- 
dents." Illustrate  by  mistake  in  physician's  prescription,  and  by  sowing  crop  of  acorns. 

(d)  In  the  intimate  connection  between  correct  doctrine  and  the  safety 
and  aggressive  power  of  the  church.  The  safety  and  progress  of  the 
church  is  dependent  upon  her  "holding  the  pattern  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim. 
1 :  13),  and  serving  as  ''pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth"  (1  Tim.  8 :  15). 
Defective  understanding  of  the  truth  results  sooner  or  later  in  defects  of 
organization,  of  operation,  and  of  life.  Thorough  comprehension  of  Chris- 
tian truth  as  an  organized  system  furnishes,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  an 
invaluable  defense  against  heresy  and  immorality,  but  also  an  indispensable 
stimulus  and  instrument  in  aggressive  labor  for  the  world's  conversion. 
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The  creedfl  of  the  church  have  not  originated  In  mere  speculative  curiosity  and  loericai 
hair-epUttiDff.  They  are  statements  of  doctrine  in  which  the  attacked  and  imperiled 
church  has  soug-ht  to  express  the  truth  which  constitutes  her  very  life.  Those  who  de- 
ride the  early  creeds  have  small  conccrption  of  the  intellectual  acumen  and  the  moral 
earnestness  which  went  to  the  making  of  them.  The  creeds  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies embody  the  results  of  controversies  which  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  heresy 
with  reflrard  to  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christf  and  which  set  up  bars  ag-ainst  faUie 
doctrine  to  the  end  of  time. 

(e)  In  the  direct  and  indirect  injunctions  of  Scripture,  The  Scriptures 
urge  apon  us  the  thorough  and  oomprehensive  study  of  the  truth  (John 
5:39,  marg.,  "Search  the  Scriptures"),  the  comparing  and  harmonizing 
of  its  different  parts  (1  Cor.  2:  13,  ''comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual "),  the  gathering  of  all  about  the  great  central  fact  of  revelation 
(GoL  1 :  27,  "  which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory  "),  the  preaching  of 
it  in  its  wholeness  as  well  as  in  its  due  proportions  (2  Tim.  4:2,  *'  Preach 
the  word ").  The  minister  of  the  gospel  is  called  "a  scribe  who  hath  been 
made  a  disciple  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven "  (Mat.  13  :  52) ;  the  ''pastors" 
of  the  churches  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  "teachers"  (Eph.  4  :  11)  ;  the 
bishop  must  be  "  apt  to  teach  "  (1  Tim.  3:2),  "  handling  aright  the  word  of 
truth  "  (2  Tim.  2  :  15),  "holding  to  the  faithful  word  which  is  according  to 
the  teaching,  that  he  may  be  able  both  to  exhort  in  the  sound  doctrine  and 
to  convict  the  gainsayers  "  (Tit.  1 :  9). 

As  a  means  of  instructing  the  church  and  of  securinir  progress  in  his  own  under- 
standing of  Christian  truth,  it  is  well  for  the  pastor  to  preach  regularly  each  month  a 
doctrinal  sermon,  and  to  expound  in  course  the  principal  articles  of  the  faith.  The 
treatment  of  doctrine  in  these  sermons  should  be  simple  enough  to  be  comprehensible 
by  intelligent  youth ;  it  should  be  made  vivid  and  interesting  by  the  help  of  brief  illus- 
trations; and  at  least  one-third  of  each  sermon  should  be  devoted  to  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  doctrine  propounded. 

Y.  Relation  to  Bbligion. — Theology  and  religion  are  related  to  each 
other  as  effects,  in  different  spheres,  of  the  same  cause.  As  theology  is  an 
effect  produced  in  the  sphere  of  systematic  thought  by  the  facts  respecting 
Qod  and  the  relations  between  Ck)d  and  the  universe,  so  religion  is  an  effect 
which  these  facts  produce  in  the  sphere  of  individual  or  collective  life. 
With  regard  to  the  term  '  religion ',  notice  : 

1.     Derivation, 

(a)  The  derivation  from  religare,  '  to  bind '  or  '  to  bind  back  *  (man  to 
God),  is  negatived  by  the  authority  of  Cicero. and  of  the  best  modem  ety- 
mologists ;  by  the  difficulty,  on  this  hypothesis,  of  explaining  such  forms 
as  reliffio,  religens;  and  by  the  necessity,  in  that  case,  of  presupposing 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  sin  and  redemption  than  was  common  to  the  ancient 
heathen  world. 

For  advocacy  of  the  derivation  of  reltffin,  as  meaning  *  binding  duty/  from  religare^ 
see  Lange,  Dogmatik,  1 :  185-196.  Lange  cites  rebeUUi,  from  rebdlare,  and  optio^  from 
optare.  But  we  reply  that  many  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  are  derived  from  obsolete 
verbs  of  the  third  conjugation. 

(&)  The  more  correct  derivation  is  from  relegire,  'to  go  over  again,' 
'carefully  to  ponder.'  Its  original  meaning  is  therefore  'reverent  observ- 
ance '  (of  duties  due  to  the  gods). 

"For  the  derivation  favored  in  the  text,  see  Curtius,  Oriechische  Etymologie,  5te  Aufl., 
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a«4;  Fick,  Vergrl.  WOrterb.  der  Indoffer.  8pr.,  2: 287;  Vanloek,  Gr.-Lat.  Etym.  WOrterb.. 
2 :  829 ;  Andrews,  Latin  Lexicon,  in  voce ;  Nitzsch,  System  of  Christ.  Doctrine,  7 ;  Van 
Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  75-77 ;  Phillppi,  Glaubenslehre,  1:6;  Kahnis,  Dogmatik,  8  :  18. 

2.  I'alae  conceptions, 

(a)  Beligion  is  not  merely,  as  Hegel  declared,  a  kind  of  knowing ;  for  it 
would  then  be  only  an  incomplete  form  of  philosophy,  and  the  measure  of 
knowledge  in  each  case  would  be  the  measure  of  piety. 

In  a  system  of  idealistic  pantheism,  God  is  the  subject  of  rellgrion  as  well  as  its  object. 
Rell^rion  =  God's  knowing  himself  througrh  the  human  consciousness.  The  Gnostics, 
Stapfer,  Henry  VIII,  show  that  there  may  be  much  theological  knowledge  without 
true  religion.  Inaccuracy  of  Chillingworth's  maxim :  '*  The  Bible  only,  the  religion 
of  Protestants."  bee  Hamerton,  Intel.  Life,  214 ;  Bib.  Sac,  9 :  374.  Oh  Hegel,  see 
Porter,  Human  InteUect,  59, 60,  412, 525, 529,  582,  536,  589,  650. 

(6)  Beligion  is  not,  as  Schleiermacher  held,  the  mere  feeling  of  depend- 
ence ;  for  such  feeling  is  not  religious,  unless  exercised  toward  Gk)d  and 
accompanied  by  moral  effort. 

Position  of  Schleiermacher  in  German  theology,  as  transition  from  the  old  rationalism 
to  evangelical  faith.  **  Like  Lazarus,  with  the  grave-clothes  of  a  pantheistic  philosophy 
entangling  his  steps,*'  yet  with  a  Moravian  experience  of  the  life  of  God  In  the  soul,  he 
based  religion  upon  the  inner  certainties  of  Christian  feeling.  But  though  faith  begins 
in  feeling,  it  does  not  end  there.    Valuelessness  of  mere  feeling  shown  in  emotions  of 

theatre-goers,  and  in  occasional  phenomena  of  revivals.    Cf.  James  1 :  27—"  Pare  religion 

is  tlds,  To  Tiait  tlie  &Ui«rle88" ;  2 :  17—"  faith  without  works  ia  dead."  On  Schleiermacher,  see  Bib.  Sac, 
Apr.,  1852 :  375 ;  July,  1888 :  534 ;  Liddon,  Elements  of  Religion,  lect.  i ;  Ebrard,  Dogmatlk, 
1:14;  Julius  Mtlller,  Doct.  Sin,  1  :175;  Hagenbaoh,  Encyclop.,  2te  Aufl.,  13:585-571; 
Fisher,  Essays  on  Supernat.  Orig.  of  Christianity,  563-^70;  Oalrd,  Philos.  of  Religion, 
100-186.  On  emotional  excitement  in  preaching,  see  Kerfoot,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  April,  1884: 
167-184. 

(c)  Beligion  is  not,  as  Kant  maintained,  morality  or  moral  action ;  for 
morality  is  conformity  to  an  abstract  law  of  right,  while  religion  is  essen- 
tially a  relation  to  a  person,  from  whom  the  soul  receiyes  blessing  and  to 
whom  it  surrenders  itself  in  love  and  obedience. 

Kant,  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vemunft,  Beschluss :  "  I  know  of  but  two  beautiful 
things,  the  starry  heavens  above  my  head  and  the  sense  of  duty  within  my  heart." 
But  the  mere  sense  of  duty  only  distresses.  Objections  to  the  word  "  obey  "  as  the  im- 
perative of  religion :  ( 1 )  It  makes  religion  a  matter  of  will  only.  (2 )  Will  presupposes 
affection.  (8)  Love  is  not  subject  to  will.  (4)  It  makes  God  all  law  and  no  grace. 
(5)  It  makes  the  Christian  a  servant  only,  not  a  friend.  See  Shedd,  Sermons  to  the 
Natural  Man,  244-246;  Liddon,  Elements  of  Religion,  19.  Versus  Matthew  Arnold:  Re- 
ligion is  "  Ethics  heightened,  enkindled,  lit  up  by  feeling."  This  leaves  out  of  view  the 
receptive  element  in  religion,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  a  personal  God. 

3.  Essential  idea, 

Beligion  in  its  essential  idea  is  a  life  in  God,  or,  in  other  words,  a  life 
lived  in  recognition  of  Gk>d,  in  communion  with  Gk>d,  and  under  control  of 
the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God.  Since  it  is  a  life,  it  cannot  be  described 
as  consisting  solely  in  the  exercise  of  any  one  of  the  powers  of  intellect, 
affection,  or  will.  As  physical  life  inyoWes  the  unity  and  cooperation  of 
all  the  organs  of  the  body,  so  religion,  or  spiritual  life,  involves  the  united 
working  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  To  feeling,  however,  we  must  assign 
the  logical  priority,  since  holy  affection  toward  God,  imparted  in  regenera- 
tion, is  the  condition  of  truly  knowing  God  and  of  truly  serving  him. 

See  Godet,  on  the  Ultimate  Design  of  Man—"  God  in  man  and  man  in  God  "—in 
Princeton  Rev.,  Nov.,  1880;  Pfleiderer,  Die  Religion,  5-79,  and  Religlonsphilosophte,  255 : 
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BeUffion  Is  "  Sacbe  des  ganzen  GeiBteslebenfl.*'  Van  Ooetenee,  Dogmatlos,  81-85 ;  Julius 
MtiUer,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  2 :  227 ;  Nitzsch,  Syttem  of  Christ.  Doctrine,  10-28 ;  LUthardt, 
Fund.  Truths,  147 ;  Twesten,  Dog-nrntik,  1 :  12.  Query :  Can  a  man,  in  strict  propriety  of 
speech,  be  said  to  **  get  religion  "  ? 

4.    Inferences, 

From  this  definition  of  religion  it  f oUowb  : 

(a)  That  in  strictnees  there  is  but  one  religion.  Man  is  a  religious  being, 
indeed,  as  having  the  capacity  for  this  divine  life.  He  is  actually  religious, 
however,  only  when  he  enters  into  this  living  relation  to  Qod.  False  re- 
ligions are  the  caricatures  which  men  given  to  sin,  or  the  imaginations 
which  men  groping  after  light,  form  of  this  life  of  the  soul  in  God. 

Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  88-08;  Peabody,  Christianity  the  Religion  of  Nature,  18— 
**If  Christianity  be  true,  it  is  not  a  religion,  but  the  religion.  If  Judaism  be  also 
true,  it  is  so  not  as  distinct  from  but  as  coincident  with  Christianity,  the  one  religion  to 
which  it  can  bear  only  the  relation  of  the  part  to  the  whole.  If  there  be  portions  of 
truth  in  other  religious  systems,  they  are  not  portions  of  other  religions,  but  portions 
of  the  one  religion  which  somehow  or  other  became  incorporated  with  fables  and 
falsltiefl." 

(6)  That  the  content  of  religion  is  greater  than  that  of  theology.  The 
facts  of  religion  come  within  the  range  of  theology  only  so  far  as  they  can 
be  definitely  conceived,  accurately  expressed  in  language,  and  brought  into 
rational  relation  to  each  other. 

(c)  That  religion  is  to  be  distinguished  from  formal  worship,  which  is 
simply  the  outward  expression  of  religion.  As  such  expression,  worship 
is  "formal  communion  between  Gk)d  and  his  people."  In  it  God  speaks 
to  man  and  man  to  God.  It,  therefore,  properly  includes  the  reading  of 
Scripture  and  preaching  on  the  side  of  God,  and  prayer  and  song  on  the 
side  of  the  people. 

On  the  relation  between  religion  and  worship,  see  art.  by  Prof.  Day,  in  New  England- 
er,  Jan.,  1882. 


CHAPTER  11. 

MATERIAL  OF   THEOLOGY. 

I.  Sources  of  Thboloot. — Gkxl  himself,  in  the  last  analysis,  must  be 
the  only  source  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  his  own  being  and  relations. 
Theology  is  therefore  a  summary  and  explanation  of  the  content  of  God's 
self-revelations.  These  are,  first,  the  revelation  of  Gk>d  in  nature ;  secondly 
and  supremely,  the  revelation  of  Gk>d  in  the  Scriptures. 

Ambrose :  "  To  whom  shall  I  give  g-reater  credit  oonoeming  God  than  to  God  him- 
self ?  "  Von  Baader :  **  To  know  God  without  God  is  impossible ;  there  Is  no  knowledge 
without  him  who  is  the  prime  source  of  knowledge." 

1.  Sf'Hpture  and  Nature,  By  nature  we  here  mean  not  only  physical 
facts,  or  facts  with  regard  to  the  substances,  properties,  forces,  and  laws  of 
the  material  world,  but  also  spiritual  facts,  or  facts  with  regard  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
human  society  and  history. 

We  hero  use  the  word  '  nature  *  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  including  man.  There  is 
another  and  more  proper  sense  of  the  word  *  nature/  which  makes  it  simply  a  complex 
of  forces  and  beings  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  To  nature  in  this  sense  man 
belongs  only  as  respects  his  body,  while  as  immaterial  and  personal  he  is  a  supernatural 
being.  Free  will  is  not  under  the  law  of  phj'sical  and  mechanical  causation.  As  Bush- 
nell  has  said :  "  Nature  and  the  supernatural  together  constitute  the  one  system  of 
God."  Drummond,  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  23^— '*  Things  are  natural  or 
supernatural  according  to  where  we  stand.  Man  is  supernatural  to  the  mineral ;  God  is 
supernatural  to  the  man."  We  shall  in  subsequent  chapters  use  the  term  *  nature '  in  the 
narrow  sense.  The  universal  use  of  the  phrase  "  Natural  Theology,"  however,  compels 
us  in  this  chapter  to  employ  the  word  '  nature '  in  its  broader  sense  as  including  man, 
although  we  do  this  under  protest,  and  with  this  explanation  of  the  more  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  term.    See  Hopkins,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Sept.,  188S :  183  tq. 

(a)  Natural  theology. — The  Scriptures  assert  that  Gk>d  has  revealed  him- 
self in  nature.  There  is  not  only  an  outward  witness  to  his  existence  and 
character  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  universe  (Ps.  19 ;  Acts 
14  :  17 ;  Bom.  1  :  20),  but  an  inward  witness  to  his  existence  and  character 
in  the  heart  of  every  man  (Rom.  1 :  17, 18, 19,  20,  32  ;  2  :.15).  The  system- 
atic exhibition  of  these  facts,  whether  derived  from  observation,  history, 
or  science,  constitutes  natural  theology. 

Outward  witness:  Ps.  19  : 1-6— "The  beayens  daelare  the  glory  of  God" :  lets  14  :  17— "he  left  not  himaelf 
withoat  witnen,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gare  70a  from  heaTon  runt  and  fruitAil  leuons  " ;  Bom.  1 :  20— "far  the 
inrinble  things  of  him  since  the  creation  of  the  world  an  dearly  seen,  being  pereoiTed  through  the  things  that  are  made, 
eren  his  eterlasting  power  and  dirinity."  Inward  witness :  Rom.  1 :  19 — rh  yvvtrrhv  rov  deov  =:"that  whioh 
is  known  of  God  is  manifest  among  them."  Compare  the  avoxoAvn-rerai  of  the  ffospel,  in  verse  17, 
with  the  avoffoAvirreTau  of  wrath,  in  V.  IS— two  revelations,  one  of  6^^,  the  other  of 
xopif ;  see  Shedd,  Homiletics,  11.  Rom.  1 :  32—"  knowing  the  ordinanoe  of  God  " ;  12 :  5—"  they  show  tha 
work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts."  Therefore  even  the  heathen  are  "  without  exeoae "  (Rom.  1 :  20). 
There  are  two  books:  Nature  and  Scripture— one  written,  the  other  unwritten:  and 
there  is  need  of  studying  both.    On  the  passages  in  Romans,  see  the  Commentary  of 

Hodge. 
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(6)  Natural  theology  sapplemented. — The  Scripturee  declare,  however, 
with  equal  plainness,  that  the  reyelation  of  Gk>d  in  nature  does  not  supply 
all  the  knowledge  which  a  dinner  needs  (Acts  17 :  23 ;  Eph.  3  :  9).  This 
reTelation  is  therefore  supplemented  by  another,  in  which  divine  attributes 
and  merciful  proyisons  only  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  nature  are  made 
known  to  men.  This  latter  revelation  consists  of  a  series  of  supernatural 
events  and  communications,  the  record  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Script- 
ures. There  is,  indeed,  an  internal  work  of  the  divine  Spirit,  by  which 
the  outer  word  is  made  an  inner  word,  and  its  truth  and  power  axe  mani- 
fested to  the  heart.  This  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  however,  is  not  a  giving 
of  new  truth,  but  an  illumination  of  the  mind  to  perceive  the  truth  already 
revealed.  Christian  experience  is  but  a  testing  and  proving  of  the  truth 
objectively  contained  in  Scripture.  While  theology,  therefore,  depends 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  to  interpret,  and  upon  Christian  experience 
to  illustrate,  the  Scriptures,  it  looks  to  the  Scriptures  themselves  as  its  chief 
source  of  material  and  its  final  standard  of  appeal.  We  use  the  word  reve- 
lation, therefore,  henceforth,  to  designate  the  objective  truth  made  known 
in  Scripture. 

leu  17 :  2a— Paul  shows  that,  though  the  Atheaians,  in  the  erection  of  an  altar  to  an 
unknown  God,  "acknowledged  a  divine  existence  beyond  any  which  the  ordinary  rites 
of  their  worship  recognised*  that  Being  was  still  unknown  to  them ;  they  had  no  Just 
conception  of  his  nature  and  perfections**  (Haokett,  in  loco),  Ipk.  3  :  9— "th«  mjttMrj  widtk 
froB  ail  agfli  kith  been  kid  ia  God  "—this  mystery  is  in  the  gospel  made  known  for  man's  salva- 
tion. '*  Experience,"  from  erperfor,  to  test,  try.  Christian  consciousness  is  not  norma 
normanA,  but  norma  normata.  Light,  like  life,  comes  to  us  through  the  mediation  of 
others.  Yet  the  first  comes  from  God  as  really  as  the  last,  of  which  without  hesitation 
we  say:  **God  made  me,'*  though  we  have  human  parents.  See  Oalvin,  Institutes,  book 
I :  ch.  7— "As  nature  has  an  immediate  manifestation  of  God  In  conscience,  a  mediate 
In  his  works,  so  revelation  has  an  immediate  manifestation  of  God  in  the  Spirit,  a 
mediate  in  the  Scriptures."  See  Twesten,  Dogmatik,  1 :  844-848;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol., 
1:15. 

(c)  The  theology  of  Scripture  not  unnatural. — Though  we  speak  of  the 
systematized  truths  of  nature  as  constituting  natural  theology,  we  are  not 
to  infer  that  Scriptural  theology  is  unnatural  Since  the  Scriptures  have 
the  same  author  as  nature,  the  same  principles  are  illustrated  in  one  as  in 
the  other.  All  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  have  their  reason  in  that  same 
nature  of  Gk>d  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  material  things.  Christian- 
ity is  a  supplementary  dispensation,  not  as  contradicting,  or  correcting 
errors  in,  natural  theology,  but  as  more  perfectly  revealing  the  truth. 
Christianity,  indeed,  is  the  ground-plan  upon  which  the  whole  creation  is 
built — the  original  and  eternal  truth  of  which  natural  theology  is  but  a 
partial  expression.  Hence  the  theology  of  nature  and  the  theology  of 
Scripture  are  mutually  dependent  Natural  theology  not  only  prepares  the 
way  for,  but  it  receives  stimulus  and  aid  from,  Scriptural  theology.  Natural 
theology  may  now  be  a  source  of  truth,  which,  before  the  Scriptures  came, 
it  could  not  furnish. 

See  Peabody,  (Christianity  the  Religion  of  Nature,  lect.  2:  Revelation  is  the  unveiling, 
uncovering  of  what  previously  existed,  and  excludes  the  idea  of  newness,  invention, 
creation.  **  The  revealed  religion  of  earth  is  the  natural  religion  of  heaven.**  Compare 
I9T.  13 :  8—"  Tha  Lamb  that  Uth  bean  ilain  from  tlM  foondatiui  of  the  vorid  "  -=  the  coming  of  Christ  was  no 
make-shift;  in  a  true  sense  the  cross  existed  in  eternity ;  the  atonement  is  a  revelation 
of  the  heart  of  Ood.    Note  Plato's  illustration  of  the  cave  which  can  be  easily  threaded 
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by  one  who  has  previously  entered  it  with  a  toroh.  Nature  Is  the  dim  li«rht  from  the 
cave's  mouth ;  the  torch  is  Scripture.  Kant  to  Jaoobi,  in  Jacobi's  Werke,  8  :  588—"  If  the 
g06i»el  had  not  previously  taught  the  universal  moral  laws,  reason  would  not  yet  have 
obtained  so  perfect  an  insight  into  them."  Dorner,  Hist.  prot.  Theol.,  252,  253:  Faith  at 
the  Beformation  first  gave  scientific  certainty ;  it  had  God  sure— hence  it  proceeded  to 
banish  scepticism  in  philosophy  and  science.  See  also  Dove,  Logic  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  388:  Bowen,  Metaph.  and  Ethics,  442-463;  Bib.  Sac,  1874 :  436. 

2.  Scripture  and  BcUionalism.  Although  the  Scriptures  make  known 
much  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  man's  unaided  reason  to  discover  or  fully 
to  comprehend,  they  contain  nothing  which  contradicts  a  reason  conditioned 
in  its  activity  by  a  holy  affection  and  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d. 
To  reason  in  the  large  sense,  as  including  the  mind's  power  of  cognizing 
God  and  moral  relations— not  in  the  narrow  sense  of  mere  reasoning,  or  the 
exercise  of  the  purely  logical  faculty — the  Scriptures  continually  appeaL 

A.  The  proper  office  of  reason,  in  this  large  sense,  is  :  (a)  To  furnish  us 
with  those  primary  ideas  of  space,  time,  cause,  right,  and  Ghxl,  which  are  the 
conditions  of  all  subsequent  knowledge.  (&)  To  judge  with  regard  to  man's 
need  of  a  special  and  supernatural  revelation,  (c)  To  examine  the  creden- 
tials of  communications  professing  to  be  such  a  revelation,  {d)  To  receive 
and  reduce  to  system  the  facts  of  revelation,  when  such  an  one  has  been 
properly  attested,  {e)  To  deduce  from  these  facts  their  natural  and  logical 
conclusions.  Thus  reason  itself  prepares  the  way  for  a  revelation  above 
reason,  and  warrants  an  implicit  trust  in  such  revelation  when  once  given. 

Dove,  Logic  of  the  Christian  Faith,  818—'*  Reason  terminates  in  the  proposition :  Look 
for  revelation."  Leibnitz :  **  Revelation  is  the  viceroy  who  first  presents  his  credentials 
to  the  provincial  assembly,  and  then  presides."  Reason  can  recognize  truth  after  it  is 
made  known  (e.  g.  demonstrations  In  geometry)  which  it  never  could  discover  of  itself. 
"Above  reason"  is  not  ''against  reason."  See  Calderwood's  illustration  of  the  party 
lost  In  the  woods,  in  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  126.  Path  blazed.  Luthardt,  Fund. 
Truths,  lect.  viil :  Reason  could  never  have  invented  a  aelf-humiliating  God,  cradled 
in  a  manger  and  dying  on  a  cross.  Lessing :  "  What  Is  the  meaning  of  a  revelation  that 
reveals  nothing?  " 

B.  Rationalism,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  reason  to  be  the  ultimate  source 
of  all  religious  truth,  while  Scripture  is  authoritative  only  so  far  as  its 
revelations  agree  with  previous  conclusions  of  reason,  or  can  be  rationally 
demonstrated.  Every  form  of  rationalism,  therefore,  commits  at  least  one 
of  the  following  errors  :  '(a)  That  of  confounding  reason  with  mere  reason- 
ing, or  the  exercise  of  the  logical  intelligence.  (6)  That  of  ignoring  the 
necessity  of  a  holy  affection  as  the  condition  of  all  right  reason  in  religions 
things,  and  the  absence  of  this  holy  affection  in  man's  natural  state, 
(c)  That  of  regarding  the  unaided  reason,  even  in  its  normal  and  un- 
biased state,  as  capable  of  discovering,  comprehending,  and  demonstra- 
ting all  religious  truth. 

See  Fetich  in  Theology,  by  Miller,  for  criticism  of  Dr.  Hodge's  description  of  ratJon- 
alism  as  an  "overuse  of  reason."  It  is  rather  the  use  of  an  abnormal,  perverted. 
Improperly  conditioned  reason.  See  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  1 :  34, 89,  66.  **  Sanctified  in- 
tellect "=  intellect  accompanied  by  right  affections  toward  God,  and  trained  to  work 
under  their  influence.  Bishop  Butler :  "  Let  reason  be  kept  to,  but  let  not  such  poor 
creatures  as  we  are  go  on  objecting  to  an  infinite  scheme  that  we  do  not  see  the  necessity 
or  usefulness  of  all  its  parts,  and  call  that  reasoning."  The  most  unreasonable  people 
in  the  world  are  those  who  depend  solely  upon  reason,  in  the  narrow  sense.  Compare 
Yvw<rtc  ( 1  Tim.  6 :  20 )  with  iiriyyturif  ( 2  Pet  1 : 2 ).  See  Twesten,  Dogmatik,  1 :  467-IK)0 ;  Julius 
MtUler,  Proof-texts,  4, 5;  Mansel,  Limits  of  Rellg.  Thought,  06. 
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B.     Scripture  and  MyaHdmn, 

A.  Tme  mysticifliiL — We  have  Been  that  there  is  an  illomination  of  the 
mindB  of  all  beliefyers  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit^  however,  makes  no 
new  xeyelation  of  truth,  but  nses  for  his  inBtroment  the  truth  already  re- 
TeaJed.  The  nhuninating  work  of  the  Spirit  is,  therefore,  an  opening  of 
men's  minds  to  nnderstand  the  Scriptures.  As  one  thus  initiated  into  the 
mysfceries  of  Ghristianiiy,  every  true  believer  may  be  called  a  mystia  True 
mysticism  is  that  higher  knowledge  and  fellowship  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
gives  through  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  means. 

"  Mystic  "=K>ne  initiated,  from  ftvw,  "to  close  the  eyes ''—probably  in  order  that  the 
soul  may  have  mward  vision  of  truth.  But  divine  truth  is  a  **  mystery/*  not  only  as 
'somethins'  mto  which  one  must  be  initiated,  but  as  vv«p^aAAov9a  r^f  yy<M-««t  (IpL  3: 19)— 
aarpasslner  full  knowled^  even  to  the  believer.  Bee  Meyer  on  Ban.  11 :  2Sb  The  Germans 
have  MyiMk  with  a  favorable  sense,  MuAidsmua  with  an  unfavorable  sense,— corres- 
ponding respectively  to  our  true  and  false  mysticism.  True  mjrsticlsm,  in  Jolu  16: 13— 
^%pn\,  .  gside  ..  into  all  tntth";  lpL3: »— "fUloinhipor  tkasTflay";  1  Cor.S-ia-"Qod  Utk  zmikd 
lym  to  u  %7  Us  Sprit"  Nitzsch*  Syst.  of  Christ.  I>oot.,  85—*'  Whenever  true  religion  revives, 
there  is  an  outcry  aflrainst  mysticism,  i.  e.,  hig-her  knowledge,  fellowship,  activity, 
through  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart.*'  Cf,  the  charge  against  Paul,  that  he  was  mad, 
m  i0ti  28  H  » •  2  0«.  5: 13-'*b«id«  oBndm" 

B.  False  mysticism. — Mysticism,  however,  as  the  term  is  commonly 
used,  errs  in  holding  to  the  attainment  of  religious  knowledge  by  direct 
<X)mmumcatian  from  Qod,  and  by  passive  absorption  of  the  human  activities 
into  the  divine.  It  either  partially  or  wholly  loses  sight  of  (a)  the  out- 
ward organ  of  revelation,  the  Scriptures ;  (6)  the  activity  of  the  human 
powers  in  the  reception  of  all  religious  knowledge ;  (c)  the  personality  of 
man,  and,  by  consequence,  the  personality  of  Gk>d. 

In  opposition  to  false  mysticism,  we  are  to  remember  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works 
throuirh  the  word  (Iph.  6  ■  17— "ivwd  of  tht  Spirit" ),  and  that  by  that  word  we  are  to  test  all 
new  communications  which  would  contradict  or  supersede  it  (1  Jo^  4 : 1—"  try  th«  qhite  " ;  Ipk. 
I  10—** inv9  vkKk  is ■eoepuU*  to  tt«  lord  " ),  e.  0.  Spiritualism,  Joseph  Smith,  Swedenborg.  Note 
the  mystical  tendency  in  Francis  de  Sales,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Madame  Guyon,  Upham. 
TTsingr  Scripture  ad  apertvaram  librL  False  abnegation  of  reason  and  will,  and  "  swallow- 
ing up  of  man  in  God  **— implyinir  that  God  and  man  are  one  substance,  and  that  man 
Is  an  Incarnation  of  God.  C/.  Pi  16*  7— '*th« Lord,  vhA bstk  giTn  bm  wuimI:  tm,  my  rani  iaftnwt 
w"  =  God  teaches  his  people  through  the  exercise  of  their  own  faculties.  Domer, 
'Gesch.  prct.  Theol.,  48-60, 243 ;  Herzog,  Encyclopaedic,  arL :  Mystlk,  by  Lange ;  Vaughn, 
Hours  with  the  Mystics,  1:  190;  Horell,  History  of  Philosophy,  68,  191-21&,  568-485,  7:»; 
Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  1 :  81-80, 07, 104 ;  Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Philosophy,  in  voce ;  Tholuck, 
Introd.  to  Blttthensammlung  aus  der  morgenlHndlschen  Mystlk. 

4.  Scripture  and  Romanism,  While  the  history  of  doctrine,  as  show- 
ing the  progreesiye  apprehension  and  unfolding  by  tiie  church  of  the  truth 
impUdtiy  contained  in  the  Scriptures^  is  a  subordinate  source  of  theology, 
Protestantism  recognizes  the  Bible  as  the  only  primary  and  absolute  author- 
ity. 

Bomanism,  on  the  other  hand,  commits  the  twofold  error  (a)  Of  TWftlring 
the  church,  and  not  the  Scriptures,  the  immediate  and  authoritatiye  source 
of  religious  knowledge,  and  (6)  Of  making  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
Christ  depend  upon  his  relation  to  the  church,  instead  of  making  his  re- 
lation to  the  church  depend  upon,  foUow,  and  express  his  relation  to  Christ. 

In  Boman  Oatholidsm  there  is  a  mystical  element.    The  Scriptures  are  not  the  sole 
standard.    God  gives  to  the  world  from  time  to  time,  through  popes  and  councils,  new 
4sommunloationfl  of  truth.   See  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  1 :  81-00.   In  reply  to  the  Bomanist 
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argument  that  the  ohuroh  was  before  the  Bible,  and  that  the  same  body  that  gave  the 
truth  at  first  can  make  additions  to  that  truth,  we  say  that  the  unwritten  truth  was  be- 
fore the  church  and  made  the  church  possible.  The  word  of  God  existed  before  It  was 
written  down,  and  by  that  word  the  first  disciples  as  well  as  the  latest  were  begotten 

(lP0t  1:23— "bora  again bj  th«  vord  cf  God").   See  Robinson,  In  Mad.  At.  Lectures,  887. 

The  Boman  Church  would  keep  men  In  perpetual  childhood— coming  to  her  for  truth 
instead  of  going  directly  to  the  Bible.  See  Domer,  Oesch.  prot.  Theol.,  227 ;  Hartensen, 
Christian  Dogmatics.  80—'*  Bomanism  Is  so  busy  In  building  up  a  system  of  guarantees 
for  Christianity,  that  she  forgets  the  truth  of  Christ  which  she  would  guarantee." 
Schlelermacher,  Olaubenslehre,  1 :  24.  George  Herbert ;  "  What  wretchedness  can  give 
him  any  room.  Whose  house  is  foul,  while  he  adores  his  broom  I "  Drummond,  Nat.  Law 
In  Spir.  World,  887 :  Bomanlst  seml-parasltio  doctrine  of  safety  without  qpirltuallty. 

n.  Limitations  of  ThboijOot. — ^Althongli  theology  deriYes  its  material 
from  God's  twofold  revelation,  it  does  not  profess  to  give  an  ezhanstiya 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  relations  between  God  and  the  tmiyerse. 
After  showing  what  material  we  have,  we  must  show  what  material  we  have 
not.  We  have  indicated  the  sources  of  theology ;  we  now  examine  its 
limitations.    Theology  has  its  limitations 

(a)  In  theflnitenesB  of  the  humcsn  understanding.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
class  of  necessary  mysteries,  or  mysteries  connected  with  the  inflnily  and 
incomprehensibleness  of  the  divine  natore  (Job  11:  7;  Bom.  11:  33). 

Jobll-7— "CasstttoabjMnUngfiiidoatGod?  Oust tkmand oat thAAlalghtjiatoparfbetioii?"  Bfln.li:» 
•"iMvnasainbAbleanliiijiidgBWBti'**  Every  doctrine,  therefore,  has  Its  Inexplicable  side. 
A  system  that  explained  all  would  be  untrue.  Here  Is  the  proper  meaning  of  Tei^ 
tolllan's  saying :  **  Credo  quia  imposslblle  est."  Drummond,  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World :  "  A  science  without  mystery  Is  unknown ;  a  religion  without  mystery  Is  ab- 
surd."  See  Calderwood,  Phllos.  of  Infinite,  4iri;  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  £8. 

(b)  In  the  imperfect  state  of  science,  both  natural  and  metaphysicoL 
This  gives  rise  to  a  class  of  accidental  mysteries,  or  mysteries  which  consist 
in  the  api>arently  irreconcilable  natore  of  tmths^  which,  taken  separately, 
axe  perfectly  comprehensible. 

Instance  divine  sovereignty  and  human  fteedom.  Astronomy  has  Its  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces.  The  child  cannot  hold  two  oranges  at  once  In  the  same  hand. 
F.  W.  Robertson's  conclusion.  Theology  helped  by  Bp.  Butler's  doctrine  of  consdenoe^ 
and  by  Darwin's  doctrine  of  heredity. 

(c)  In  the  inadequacy  of  langtiage.  Since  langoage  is  the  medium 
through  which  truth  is  expressed  and  formulated,  the  invention  of  a  proper 
terminology  in  theology,  as  well  as  in  every  other  science,  is  a  condition 
and  criterion  of  its  progress.  The  Scriptores  recognize  a  peooliar  diffionlty 
in  putting  spiritoal  tmths  into  earthly  language  (1  Cor.  2:  13 ;  2  Cor.  8: 
6;  12:  4). 

«Oor.S  18— "Botvoris  vhiakBU'iviidmi  toMkttk";  SOor  Stft-^lks  kttar  kiUKh»\  12* 4— "lUipeikBbli 
voria."  God  submits  to  conditions  of  revelation.  Language  has  to  be  created.  Words 
**  stagger  under  their  weight  of  meaning  "— «.  g. "  Uf*  m  taMns  1,  and  iy^mi  in  N.  T.  **  As 
fast  as  we  tunnel  Into  the  sandbank  of  thought,  the  stones  of  language  must  be  buUt 
Into  walls  and  arches,  to  allow  further  progress  Into  the  boundless  mine." 

(d)  In  the  incompletef*^s  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  Since 
it  is  not  the  mere  letter  of  the  Scriptures  that  oonstitates  the  tmth,  the 
progress  of  theology  is  dependent  upon  hermenentics,  or  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  of  God. 

Progress  of  commenting— from  homfletlcal  to  grammatical,  historical,  dogmatio— 
illustrated  In  Scott,  Ellicott,  Stanley,  Lightf oot.  John  Robinson :  "  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded that  the  Lord  hath  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  from  his  holy  word." 
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(e)  Jn  the  Mence  of  written  reveUUion,  For  our  discipline  and  proba- 
tion, atraeli  is  probably  bidden  from  us,  wbioh  we  might  e^en  -with  onr 
preBent  powers  oompvdiand. 

The  origin  of  evil ;  tbe  method  of  tto  atonement ;  the  state  after  death.  Paul's  silence 
upon  speculative  questions  which  he  must  have  pondered  with  absorbinflr  interest. 
John  Foeier's  '^gatherinff  questions  for  eternity**'  On  Luther,  see  Ha«enbaoh,  Hist. 
Doctcins^S:  838i. 

(/)  In  the  look  of  spirittial  discernment  oaiued  by  sin.  Sinoe  holy 
affection  ia  a  condition  of  religions  knowledge,  all  moral  imperfection  in 
the  individnal  Christian  and  in  the  church  senres  as  a  hindrance  to  the 
working  out  of  a  complete  theology. 

The  spirftual  ages  make  most  progress  in  theology— witness  the  half-century  succeed- 
ing the  Reformation,  and  the  half-century  suooeeding  the  great  jrevival  in  New  England 
in  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  expect  to  oonstmct  a  perfect  sjstem  of  theology. 
AU  scianoe  but  reflects  the  present  attainment  of  the  human  mind.  No 
science  is  complete  or  finished.  However  it  may  be  with  the  sciences  of 
nature  and  man,  the  science  of  Qod  will  never  amount  to  an  exhaustive 
knowledge.  We  must  not  expect  to  demonstrate  all  Scripture  doctrines 
upon  rational  grounds,  or  even  in  every  case  to  see  the  principle  of  con- 
nection between  them.  Where  we  cannot  do  this,  we  must,  as  in  every 
other  science,  set  the  revealed  facts  in  their  places  and  wait  for  further 
li^t,  instead  of  ignoring  or  rejecting  any  of  them  because  we  cannot  un- 
derstand them  or  their  relation  to  other  parts  of  our  system. 

Theology  is  progressive,  in  the  sense  that  our  subjective  understanding 
of  the  facts  with  regard  to  God,  and  our  consequent  expoaifaonB  of  these 
facts,  may  and  do  become  more  perfect  But  theology  is  not  progressive, 
if  by  this  be  meant  that  its  objective  facts  change,  either  in  their  number 
or  their  nature.  With  Martineau  we  may  say:  "Beligion  has  been  re- 
pEoached  with  not  being  progressive;  it  makes  amends  by  being  imperish- 
ableu"  Though  our  knowledge  may  be  imperfect,  it  will  have  great  value 
stilL  Our  success  in  constructing  a  theology  will  depend  upon  the  pro- 
portion which  clearly  expressed  facts  of  Scripture  bear  to  mere  inferences, 
and  upon  the  degree  in  which  they  all  cohere  about  Ohrist,  the  central 
person  and  theme. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

METHOD   OF  THEOLOGY. 

L  BBQUisrrBS  to  thh  study. — The  requisites  to  the  saooessful  studj 
of  theology  have  abeadjr  in  part  been  indicated  in  speaking  of  its  limita- 
tions.   In  spite  of  some  repetition,  however,  ve  mention  the  following : 

(a)  A  disciplined  mind.  Only  sach  a  mind  can  patiently  collect  the 
facts,  hold  in  its  grasp  many  facts  at  once,  ednce  their  connecting  principles 
by  continnoQS  reflection,  suspend  final  judgment  until  its  conclusions  are 
verified  by  Scripture  and  experience. 

On  opportunities  for  culture  In  the  Christian  ministry,  see  N.  En^rlander,  Oct.,  1876: 
6U.  Chltty,  to  a  father  inquiring  as  to  his  son's  qualifications  for  the  law :  "  Can  your 
son  eat  sawdust  without  any  butter?  '* 

(6)  An  intuitional  as  distinguished  from  a  merely  logical  habit  of 
mind — or,  trust  in  the  mind*s  primitive  cognitions,  as  well  as  in  its  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning.  The  theologian  must  have  insight  as  well  as  under- 
standing. He  must  accustom  himself  to  ponder  spiritual  facts  as  well  as 
those  which  are  sensible  and  material ;  to  see  things  in  their  inner  relations 
as  well  as  in  their  outward  forms;  to  cherish  oonfidenoe  in  the  reality  and 
the  unity  of  truth. 

Vinet,  Outlines  of  Philosophy,  80, 40-**  If  I  do  not  feel  that  vood  is  good,  who  will 
ever  prove  it  to  me?'*  Pascal:  **  Logic,  which  is  an  abstraction,  may  shake  everything. 
A  being  purely  intellectual  will  bo  incurably  sceptical."  Calvin:  ** Satan  is  an  acute 
theologian.'*  Dove,  Logic  of  Christian  Faith,  1-28,  and  esp.  25:  Demonstration  of  the 
impossibility  of  motion.  Hazard,  Man  a  Creative  First  Cause,  100:  Bottom  of  a  wheel 
does  not  move.    Cf.iTSm,%'.  2— the  bishop  must  be  irM^pwr=-sobeivminded,  well-balanoed. 

(c)  An  acquaintance  with  physical,  mental,  and  moral  science.  The 
method  of  conceiving  and  expressing  Scripture  truth  is  so  afifected  by  our 
elementary  notions  of  these  sciences,  and  the  weapons  with  which  theology 
is  attacked  and  defended  are  so  commonly  drawn  from  them  as  arsenals, 
that  the  student  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 

Advantage  to  the  preacher  of  taking  up,  as  did  F.  W.  Robertson,  one  science  after 
another.  Chemistry  entered  into  his  mental  structure  **  like  iron  into  the  blood."  See 
article  by  A.  H.  Strong,  on  Philosophy  and  Religion,  in  Baptist  Quarterly,  2:  888  sg. 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton :  **  No  difficulty  arises  in  theology  which  has  not  first  emerged  in 
philosophy."  N.  W.  Taylor:  **Give  me  a  young  man  in  metaphysics  and  I  care  not 
who  has  him  in  theology.**  Meaning  of  the  maxim :  **  Ubi  tres  medlci,  ibi  duo  atheL" 
Talbot :  '*  I  love  metaphysicB,  because  they  have  to  do  with  realities." 

id)  A  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  not  only  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  fundamental 
terms  of  Scripture,  such  as  sin,  righteousness,  atonement,  but  also  to 
interpret  statements  of  doctrine  by  their  connections  with  the  context 
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Instance  the  <c&  tovto  and  I^'  ^«  in  Imil  5:  i&  Dr.  Philip  lindiay  to  his  pupils:  "  One  of 
the  best  preparations  for  death  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Grammar.** 
The  dead  langroaflres  are  the  only  really  living  ones— free  from  danger  of  misunder- 
standing on  account  of  changing  usage.  DiWne  Providence  has  put  revelation  into 
fixed  forms  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek.  Sii*  Wm.  Hamilton,  DiscussionB,  880— "To 
be  a  competent  divine  is  in  tact  to  be  a  scholar." 

(6)  A  holy  affection  toward  God,  Only  the  renewed  heart  oan  properly 
feel  its  need  of  divine  revelation,  or  understand  that  revelation  when  given. 

Keander's  motto:  **  Pectus  est  quod  theologum  facit.'*  Goethe:  "As  are  the  inclin- 
ationa,  so  are  the  opinions.**  Fichte :  **  Our  system  of  thought  is  very  often  only  the 
history  of  our  heart;  '*  "truth  is  descended  from  conscience ; "  "men  do  not  will  ac- 
cording to  their  reason,  but  reason  according  to  their  will.'*  Hobbes:  "Even  the 
axioms  of  geometry  would  be  disputed,  if  men's  passions  were  concerned  in  them." 
Pascal :  "  We  know  truth,  not  only  by  the  reason,  but  by  the  heart.**  "  Human  things 
need  only  to  be  known  in  order  to  be  loved,  but  divine  things  must  first  be  loved  before 
they  can  be  known."  Aristotle:  "The  power  of  attaining  moral  truth  is  dependent 
upon  our  acting  rightly."  W.  0.  Wilkinson :  "  The  head  is  a  magnetic  needle  with 
truth  for  Its  pole.  But  the  heart  is  a  hidden  mass  of  magnetic  Iron.  The  head  is 
drawn  somewhat  toward  its  natural  pole,  the  truth ;  but  more  it  is  drawn  by  that 
nearer  magnetism.**  See  Theodore  Parker's  Experiences  as  a  Minister.  C/.  Pi  25: 14— 
**»«(  of  ths  lord":  John  7: 17— ^villeOi  to  d*  hii  viU" ;  Bom.  12: 2-"proTe  vhat  is  the  viU  of  God."  Also 
K  36: 1—"  tka  tru^gnsBoa  «(  tt»  vieiad  ip«ks  in  kis  heart  like  ut  orule."  The  preacher  cannot,  like 
Dr.  Kane,  Idndle  fire  with  a  lens  of  ice. 

(/)  The  enlightening  influence  of  t?ie  Holy  Spirit  As  only  the  Spirit 
fathoms  the  things  of  God,  so  only  he  oan  illuminate  our  minds  to  appre- 
hend them. 

Cicero,  Nat.  Deorum,  06—"  Nemo  igitur  vir  magnus  sine  aliquo  adflatu  divino  unguam 
fuit.*'  See  Adolphe  Monod's  Sermons  on  Christ's  Temptation,  addressed  to  the  theolog- 
ical students  of  Montauban,  in  Select  Sermons  from  the  French  and  German,  117-179. 

n.  DiYisioifS  OF  TheoiiOGT. — Theology  is  commonly  divided  into  Bib- 
Heal,  Historicaly  Systematic,  and  Practical. 

1.  Biblical  Theology  aims  to  arrange  and  classify  the  facts  of  revelation, 
confining  itself  to  the  Scriptures  for  its  material,  and  treating  of  doctrine 
only  so  far  as  it  was  developed  at  the  dose  of  the  apostolic  age. 

Instance  DeWette,  Biblische  Theologle;  Hofknann,  Schriftbeweis ;  Nitzsch,  System  of 
Christian  Doctrine.  The  last,  however,  has  more  of  the  philosophical  element  than 
properly  belongs  to  Biblical  Theology.  Notice  a  questionable  use  of  the  term  Biblical 
Theology  to  designate  the  theology  of  a  part  of  Scripture  severed  from  the  rest,  as 
Steudel's  Bib.  Theol.  of  O.  T. ;  Schmid*s  Bib.  TheoL  of  N.  T. ;  and  in  the  common 
phrases:  Bib.  TheoL  of  Christ,  or  of  Paul.  See  BeusB,  Hist.  Christian  Theology  in  the 
Apostolic  Age. 

2.  MiatoriccU  Theology  traces  the  development  of  the  Biblical  doctrines 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  day,  and  gives  account  of  the 
results  of  this  development  in  the  life  of  the  church.  By  doctrinal  devel- 
opment we  mean  the  progressiYe  unfolding  and  apprehension,  by  the 
church,  of  the  truth  explicitly  or  implicitly  contained  in  Scripture.  As 
giving  account  of  the  shaping  of  the  Christian  faith  into  doctrinal  state- 
meniB,  Historical  Theology  is  called  the  History  of  Doctrine.  As  describ- 
ing the  resulting  and  accompanying  changes  in  the  life  of  the  church, 
outward  and  inward,  Historical  Theology  is  called  Church  History. 

Instance  CannJngham's  Historical  Theology;  Hagenbech's and  Shedd's  Histories  of 
Doctrine ;  Neander's  Church  History.  See  Neander's  Introduction,  and  Shedd'a  Philos- 
ophy of  History. 
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8.  SyatemcUio  Theology  takes  the  maieEial  f uxmahed  bj  Biblioal  and 
Historical  Theology,  and  with  this  material  seeks  to  build  up  into  an 
organic  and  consistent  -whole  all  our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  re- 
lations between  God  and  the  uniYezse,  whether  this  knowledge  be  origin- 
ally derived  from  nature  or  from  the  Scriptures.  It  is  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  Dogmatic  Theology.  Dogmatic  Theology  is  the  sys- 
tematizing of  the  doctrines  as  expressed  in  the  symbols  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  grounding  of  these  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  exhibition, 
so  far  as  may  be,  of  their  rational  necessity.  Systematic  Theology,  on  the 
contrary,  begins,  not  with  the  symbols,  but  with  the  Scriptures.  It  asks 
first,  not  what  the  church  has  beUeyed,  but  what  is  the  truth  of  God's  re- 
vealed word.  It  examines  that  word  with  all  the  aids  which  nature  and  the 
Spirit  have  given  it,  using  Biblical  and  Historical  Theology  as  its  servants 
and  helpers,  but  not  as  its  masters.  Systematic  Theology,  in  fine,  is 
theology  proper,  of  which  Biblical  and  ffistorical  Theology  are  the  incom- 
plete and  preparatory  stages. 

Symbol,  from  wii.^iXk»^  ^  a  brief  throwlng-togetlier,  or  oondensed  statement,  of  the 
eesentiala  of  Christian  doctrine.  Synonyms  are:  Confession,  creed,  articles  of  faith. 
Dogmatism  argues  to  foregone  conclusions.  The  word  is  not,  however,  derived  from 
'  dog,'  as  Douglas  Jerrold  suggested :  "  Dogmatism  Is  puppyism  full-grown." 

4.  PraoHccU  Theology  ia  the  system  of  truth  considered  as  a  means  of 
renewing  and  sanctifying  men,  or,  in  other  words,  theology  in  its  publication 
and  enforcement  To  this  department  of  theology  belong  Homiletics  and 
Pastoral  Theology,  since  these  are  but  scientific  presentations  of  the  true 
methods  of  unfolding  Christian  truth,  and  of  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  men 
individually  and  in  the  church. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  there  are  other  departments  of 
theology  not  included  in  those  above  mentioned.  But  most  of  these,  if 
not  all,  belong  to  other  spheres  of  research  and  cannot  properly  be  dassed 
under  theology  at  all.  Moral  theology  so-called,  or  the  science  of  Ghris- 
tian  morals  (ethics,  or  theological  ethics),  is  indeed  the  proper  result  of 
theology,  but  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  it.  Speculative  theology 
so-called,  respecting,  as  it  does,  such  truth  as  is  matter  of  opinion,  is  either 
extra-scriptural,  and  so  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion, or  is  an  attempt  to  explain  truth  already  revealed,  and  so  falls  under 
the  province  of  Systematic  Theology. 

**  Speculative  theology  starts  from  certain  a  priori  principles,  and  from  them  under- 
takes to  determine  what  Is  and  must  be.  It  deduces  Its  scheme  of  doctrine  from  the 
laws  of  mind  or  from  axioms  supposed  to  be  Inwrought  Into  its  constitution.'*  Bib. 
Sac.,  IBSS:  8T&—"  Speculative  theology  tries  to  show  that  the  dogmas  agree  with  the 
laws  of  thought,  while  the  philosophy  of  religion  tries  to  show  that  the  laws  of  thought 
agree  with  the  dogmas.*'  H.  B.  Smith,  Faith  and  Philosophy,  IS— Philosophy  Is  *'a 
mode  of  human  knowledge— not  the  whole  of  that  knowledge,  but  a  mode  of  It— the 
knowing  of  things  rationally.**  Science  asks :  "  What  do  I  know  ?  **  Philosophy  asks : 
*'  What  can  I  know?'*  See  Luthardt,  Oompend.  der  Dogmatik,  4;  Hagenbach,  Encyo- 
lopaedle,  100.  Theological  Encydopeedla  (Instruction  In  a  circle)  —  a  general  introduc- 
tion to  all  the  divisions  of  Theblogyt  together  with  an  account  of  the  relations  between 
them.  Hegel's  Bncydopsedia  was  an  attempted  exhibition  of  the  principles  and  con- 
nections of  oR  the  sciences.  See  Crooks  and  Hurst,  Theological  EncyclopoMUa  and 
Methodology. 
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HL      HiBfOBX  OV  STRmCAXIO  THBOZiOCrT. 

L  In  the  EaHem  Church,  ByBtomafcio  Theology  may  be  nid  to  haye  had 
iiabegiimizig  and  end  in  John  of  Damasooa  (700-760). 

Ignatiua  (tU6->Ad  TnUL,  o.  9)  glT«0  ut  ''the  flnt  disdnot  Btatement  of  the  fatth 
diawn  up  in  a  Bertos  of  propositions.  His  systematJutng  formed  the  basis  of  all  later 
efforts*'  (Prof.  A.  H.  Newman).  Oriiren  of  Alexandria  (186-4854)  wrote  his  n«pi  'Apx^i^; 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria  (800-933)  his  treatises  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Deity  of  Christ; 
•nd  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  Gappadocia  (SaMMKO  his  A^y««  ««riixifT«ic^  &  fi^«.  While  the 
Withers  just  mentioned  seem  to  have  oonooiyed  the  plan  of  expounding  the  doctrines 
In  order  and  of  showing  their  relations  to  one  another,  John  of  Damascus  (700-760)  was 
the  first  who  actually  carried  out  such  a  plan.  His  'Ej(aoa-»«  Mpi^i^  r^  &pdoM|ov  vt«T««K, 
or  Summaiy  of  the  Orthodox  Fsith,  may  be  considered  the  earliest  work  of  Bystematio 
Tiieology.  Neander :  "  The  most  important  doctrinal  text-book  of  the  Greek  Church." 
John,  like  the  Greek  Church  in  general,  was  speculattve,  theological,  semi-Pelsglan, 


%  In  the  Western  Churchy  we  may  (with  Hagenbaoh)  dirtiingniwh  thxee 
X>erioda: 

(a)  The  penod  of  Sdholastioism, — intzodnoed  by  Peter  Lombard  (died 
1164),  and  zeaohxng  its  onlmination  in  Thomas  Aqninas  (1221-1274)  and 
Dons  Sootns  (1265-1808). 

Though  Systematic  Theology  had  its  beginning  in  the  Eastern  Church,  Its  develoi^ 
ment  has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  Western.  Augustine  (88IM80)  wrote  his 
Sncfceiridion  od  Xoiirenf iuffi  and  his  De  Otvftote  Dei,  and  John  Scotus  Brigena  (t860), 
Hi^i!«ftH«  (lOOB-US),  and  Abelard  (107D-1143),  in  their  attempts  at  the  rational  explanation 
of  Christian  doctrine,  foreshadowed  the  works  of  the  great  scholastic  teachers.  An- 
sehn  of  Canterbury  (1034-llDO),  with  his  ProAoQUm  de  Dei  HxUAentta  and  his  Cur  Deiis 
Bamo,  has  sometimes,  though  wrongly,  been  called  the  founder  of  scholasticism. 

But  Peter  Lombard  ( 1 1164),  the  mofflater  untentiarum,  was  the  first  great  systematlser 
of  the  Western  diurch,  and  his  LUbri  SententUurum  Quatvor  was  the  theological  text- 
book of  the  Middle  Ages.  Teachers  lectured  on  the  "Sentences,"  as  they  did  on  the 
books  of  Aristotle,  who  furnished  to  scholastidam  its  impulse  and  guide.  Every  do<v 
trine  was  treated  in  the  order  of  Aristotle's  four  causes,  the  material,  the  formal,  the 
^ficient,  the  finaL  (**  Cause  "  here = requisite :  d)  matter  of  which  a  thing  consists ;  00 
form  it  assumes;  C^  producing  agent;  (4)  end  for  which  made).  Thomas  Aquinas 
0221-1274),  the  Dominican,  doctor  anoeUeus,  Augustinian  and  Bealist,— and  Duns  Scotus 
(1285-1308),  the  Franciscan,  doctor  «u2)tfli8,— wrought  out  the  scholastic  theology  more 
fully,  and  left  behind  them,  in  their  SummcB^  gigantic  monuments  of  intellectual  in- 
dustry and  acumen.  Scholasticism  aimed  at  the  proof  and  systematizing  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  by  means  of  Aristotle's  philosophy.  It  became  at  last  an  illimitable 
morass  of  useless  subtleties  and  unintelligible  abstractions,  and  it  finally  ended  in  the 
nominalistic  scepticism  of  William  of  Occam  ( 1 1847).  See  Townsend,  The  G reat  School- 
men of  the  Middle  Ages. 

(b)  The  period  of  Sjmbolifim, — ^represented  by  the  Lutheran  theology  of 
Philip  Melancthon  (1497-1560),  and  the  Reformed  theology  of  John  CalTin 
(150^1564) ;  the  former  connecting  itself  with  the  Analytic  theology  of 
CaHxtoB  (158&-1666),  and  the  latter  irith  the  Federal  theology  of  Oooceins 
<160a-1669). 

The  new  religious  life  of  the  Reformation  led  to  intellectual  reyivaL  The  churches 
were  compelled  to  formulate  their  belief  in  symbols,  and  to  define  and  expotmd 
Scripture  doctrine  in  systematic  treatises.  The  theology  of  this  period,  like  the 
Beformation  which  produced  it,  had  two  branidies,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed— 
Lutheranism  being  based  on  the  material  principle  of  the  Reformation,  Justification 
by  faith  instead  of  by  works  \  the  Reformed  theology  being  based  on  the  formal  prin- 
ciple of  the  Beformation,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  instead  of  that  of 
the  Church. 
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The  Lutheran  thedogy'—  Luiher  himself  a486-1544)  mm  inMMlier  ntiier  tlian  tliea- 
lofflan.  But  Melanothon  (1487-1500),  **tbe  preoeptor  of  Oemuuiy,"  as  he  was  oaUed» 
embodied  the  theology  of  the  Lutheran  Church  In  his  Loel  Communa  (first  edition 
Auffustinlan,  afterwards  substantially  Armlnlan ;  grew  out  of  Lectures  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans).  He  was  followed  by  Chenmltz  (16S3B-1586),  **  dear  and  accurate,"  the 
most  learned  of  the  disciples  of  Melanothon.  Leonhard  Hutter  (lUa-1616),  called 
**lAUhtrua  redMvuB,**  and  John  Gerhard  (156SB-1B87),  followed  Luther  rather  than 
Melanothon.  George  Gallxtus  (1580-1660)  separated  ethics  fh>m  systematlo  theology 
and  applied  the  analytic  method  of  Investigation  to  the  latter,  beginning  with  the  end, 
or  final  cause,  of  all  things,  vis.:  blessedness.  He  was  followed  in  his  method  by 
Bannhauer  (1608-1000),  Calovlus  (1012-1080),  Quenstedt  a017-1088),  whom  Hovey  calla 
**  learned,  comprehensive,  and  logical,"  and  Hollas  ( 1 1790). 

The  B^ormed  t/ieolo0V«~Zwingle,  the  Swiss  reformer  (1484-1531),  diiferingfrom  Luther 
as  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  as  to  Scripture,  was  more  than  Luther  entitled  to  the  name 
of  systematlo  theologian.  Certain  writings  of  his  may  be  considered  the  beginning  of 
the  Beformed  theology.  But  it  was  left  to  John  Calvin  (1609-1504),  after  the  death  of 
Zwingle,  to  arrange  the  principles  of  that  theology  in  systematic  form.  Calvin  dug 
channels  for  Zwingle's  flood  to  flow  tn,  as  Melanothon  did  for  Luther's.  His  Institutes 
{In0UtuUo  RaUficnia  ChnaUanoe)^  Is  one  of  the  great  works  in  theology  (superior  as  a 
83r8tematio  work  to  Melancthon's  Loci).  Calvin  was  followed  by  Petrus  Bamus  ("  Peter 
Martyr  *'— in  Saint  Bartholomew,  1572),  Clhamier  ( t  IQZl),  and  Theodore  Beza  (1519-1005). 
Beza  carried  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestinatioa  to  an  extreme  supralapearianism,  which 
is  hyper-Calvinistlc  rather  than  (2alvinistic.  Cocoeius  (1008-1060),  and  after  him  Witslus 
(1036-1708),  made  theology  centre  about  the  idea  of  the  covenants,  and  founded  the 
Federal  theology.  Leydecker  (1048-1721)  treated  theology  in  the  order  of  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity.  Amyraldus  (1590-1004)  and  Plaoeus  of  Saumur  (1590-1002)  modiflod  the 
Gslvinistic  doctrine,  the  latter  by  his  theory  of  mediate  imputation,  and  the  former  by 
advocating  the  hypothetic  univeraalism  of  divine  grace.  Turretln  (1671-1797),  a  dear- 
and  strong  theologian  whose  work  is  still  a  text-book  at  Princeton,  and  Pictet  (1065- 
1724),  both  of  them  Federalists,  showed  the  influence  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 

In  general,  while  the  line  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  in  Europe  runs  from  west* 
to  east,  the  line  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed  runs  from  south  to  north,  the  Re- 
formed theology  flowing  with  the  current  of  the  Rhine  northward  from  Switzerland  to 
Holland  and  to  England,  in  which  latter  country  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  represent 
the  Reformed  faith,  while  the  prayer-book  of  the  English  Church  is  Armlnlan ;  seo- 
Domer,  (}esch.  prot.  Theologie,  Elnleit.,  9.  On  the  differences  between  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  doctrine,  see  Schaff,  Germany,  its  Universities,  Theology  and  Religion,  167- 
177.  On  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe  and  America,  see  H.  B.  Smith,  Paith  and. 
Philosophy,  87-124. 

(c)  The  period  of  GritiGiflm  and  Speoolation, — ^in  its  three  divisions:  the 
Bationalistic,  represented  by  Sender  (1721-1791)  ;  the  Transitional,  hj 
Bchleiermacher  (1768-1834) ;  the  Evangelioal,  by  Nitzsoh,  MtUler,  Tholnok 
and  Domer. 

First  IXvtofon^Ratlonalistic  theologies :  Though  the  Reformation  had  freed  theology 
In  great  part  from  the  bonds  of  scholasticism,  other  philosophies  after  a  time  took, 
its  place.  The  Leibnits-  (1040-1710)  Wolfllan  (1079-17H)  exaggeration  of  the  powers  of 
natural  religion  prepared  the  way  for  rationalistic  systems  of  theology.  Buddeus  (1007- 
1729)  combatted  the  new  principles,  but  Semlcr's  (17S&-179D  theology  was  built  upon 
them,  and  represented  the  Scriptures  as  having  a  merely  local  and  temporary  charac- 
ter. Mlchaelis  (17U^-1784)  and  Doederlein  (1714-1789)  followed  Semler,  and  thetendencT 
toward  rationalism  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant  (1724-1804),  Uy 
whom  **  revelation  was  problematical,  and  positive  religion  merely  the  medium  through 
which  the  practical  truths  of  reason  are  communicated"  (Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doct.,  2: 
887).  Ammon  (1700-1860)  and  Wegscheider  (1771-1848)  were  representatives  of  thla 
philosophy.  Storr  a740-1806),  Reinhard  (1758-1812),  and  Knapp  0753-1886),  in  the  main 
evangelical,  endeavored  to  reconcOe  revelation  with  reason,  but  were  more  or  lesft 
Influenced  by  this  rationalizing  spirit.  Bretschneider  (1170-1888)  and  DeWette  (178(^ 
1849)  may  be  said  to  have  held  middle  ground. 

Second  DCvision— Transition  to  a  more  Scriptural  theology.  Herder  (1744-1806)  and 
Jaoobi  (1743-1819),  by  their  more  spiritual  philosophy,  prepared  the  way  for  Schleier-. 
macher*s  (1708-1834)  grounding  of  doctrine  in  the  facts  of  CSiristian  experience.  The 
writings  of  Bchleiermacher  constituted  an  epoch,  and  had  great  influence  in  delivering' 
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theology  from  the  ratioiiallBtIo  tolls  into  -which  it  had  fallen.  Althoiiirh  ratlonaltem  la 
of  late  represented  by  Haae  and  Stranas,  by  Biedermann  and  Lepalua,  we  may  now 
speak  of  a 

Third  iXoMon— and  in  this  division  we  may  put  the  names  of  Neander  and  Tholuck» 
Twesten  and  Nitxsch,  Mtlller  and  Luthardt,  Domer  and  PhiUppI,  Ebrard  and  Thomaslus* 
Lsnge  and  Kahnls,  all  of  them  exponents  of  a  far  more  pure  and  evan^rellcal  theology 
than  was  common  in  €termany  a  century  ago. 

8.    Among  theologians  of  views  diverse  from  the  prevailing  Protestant 
faithf  may  be  mentioned  : 
(a)    BeDannine  (1542-1621),  the  Boman  Gathclia 

Besidea  Bellannine,  ''the  best  oontroveisial  writer  of  his  age"  (Bayle),  the  Roman 
Oatholio  Church  ntunbers  among  its  noted  modem  theologians:  — Petavlus  (158&- 
lfl69>  whose  dogmatic  theology  Gibbon  calls  '*a  work  of  incredible  labor  and  com- 
pass;" Helchior  Ganus  OSB^VM),  an  opponent  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  their  scholastio 
method ;  Boasuet  a<B7-17M),  who  idealized  Catholicism  in  his  Exposition  of  Doctrine^ 
and  attacked  Protestantism  in  his  History  of  Variations  of  Protestant  Churches ;  Jan- 
sen  (158&-1IBS),  who  attempted,  in  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  to  reproduce  the  theology  of 
Augustine,  and  who  had  in  this  the  powerful  assistance  of  Pascal  (16S8-1962).  Jansenism, 
BO  far  as  the  doctrines  of  grace  are  concerned,  but  not  as  respects  the  sacraments,  is 
Tlrtual  Protestantism  within  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  Moehler's  Symbolism,  Per- 
rone*s  PnUetUmfs  TheoloQtcc^  and  Hurter*s  Compendium  ThecHogia  DoQmatica  are  the 
latest  and  most  approved  expositions  of  Boman  Catholic  doctrine. 

(6)    AnniniTis  (1560-1609),  the  opponent  of  predestinatian. 

Amon8>  the  followers  of  Arminius  (1500-1009)  must  be  reckoned  Bpisooplus  0608-1048), 
who  carried  Arminianism  to  almost  Pelagian  extremes;  HugoQrotlus  (Ififi8-1M6),  the 
Jurist  and  statesman,  author  of  the  governmental  theory  of  the  atonement ;  and  Um- 
borch  (1033-lTCS),  the  most  thorough  expositor  of  the  Arminlan  doctrine. 

(c)  liaelina  Sodnus  (1525-1562),  and  Faustas  SoGums  (1589-1604),  the 
leadezB  of  the  modem  Unitarian  morement. 

The  works  of  Laellus  Sodnus  (1588-1502)  and  his  nephew,  Paustus  Sodnus  (1680-1001), 
constituted  the  beginnings  of  modem  TJnltarlanlsm.  Laellus  Sodnus  was  the  reformer 
and  Faustus  Sodnus  was  the  theologian ;  or,  as  Baumgarten-Cruslus  expresses  it,  "the 
former  was  the  spiritual  founder  of  Sodnianism,  and  the  latter  the  founder  of  the 
sect.'*  Their  writings  are  collected  in  the  B£bHo(7ieca^atrttmPt)?onorum.  TheBacovlan 
Oatechism,  taking  its  name  from  the  Polish  town  Baoow,  contains  the  most  suodnot 
exposition  of  their  views. 

4.     British  theology ^  represented  \yj  : 

(a)  The  Baptists,  John  Banyan  (162&-1688),  John  GHll  (1697-1771),  and 
Andrew  FnUer  (1754-1815). 

Some  of  the  best  British  theology  Is  Baptist.  Among  John  Bunyan's  works,  we  may 
notice  his  "Gospel  Truths  Opened.'*  Macaulay  calls  Milton  and  Bunyan  the  two 
great  creative  minds  of  England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  John 
GlU*s  "  Body  of  Practical  Divinity  **  shows  much  ability,  although  the  Babblnlcal  lcam> 
ing  of  the  author  occasionally  displays  Itself  in  a  curious  exegesis.  Andrew  Fuller's 
"  Letters  on  Systematic  Divinity  "  is  a  brief  compend  of  theology.  His  treatises  upon 
special  doctrines  are  marked  by  sound  Judgment  and  clear  insight.  They  Justify  the 
epithets  which  Bobert  Hall,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Baptist  preadiers,  gives  him: 
*'8agadous,"  "luminous,"  "powerful" 

(6)  The  Puritans,  John  Owen  (1616-1688),  Biohard  Baxter  (1615-1691), 
lo\m  Hove  (1680-1705),  and  Thomas  Bidgeley  (1666-1784). 

Of  the  Puritan  theologians  the  Bncyc.  Brit,  remarks :  "  As  a  theological  thinker  and 
Writer,  John  Owen  holds  his  own  distinctly  defined  place  among  those  Titanic  intellects 
with  which  the  age  abounded.  Surpassed  by  Baxter  in  point  and  pathos,  by  Howe  in 
imagination  and  the  higher  phUosophy,  he  is  unrivalled  in  his  power  of  unfolding  the 
rich  meanings  of  Scripture.  In  his  writings  he  was  preeminently  the  great  theologian." 
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Baxter  wrote  a  **Mdhodu8  ThecHoffite^"  and  a  "Cathoiio  Theology";  John  Howe  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  "  living  Temple  " ;  Thomas  Bldgeley  by  his  '*  Body  of  Divinity.*' 

(c)  The  Sootoh  Presbyterians,  Thomas  Boston  (1676-1782),  John  Diok 
(1764^1883),  and  Thomas  Chalmers  (1780-1847). 

Of  the  Scotch  Presbsrterlans,  Boston  is  the  most  voluminous,  Dick  the  most  oalm 
and  fair,  Chalmers  the  most  fervid  and  popular. 

(d)  The  Methodists,  John  Wesley  0708-1791),  and  Bichard  Watson 
(1781-1883). 

Of  the  Methodists,  John  Wesley's  doctrine  is  presented  in  "  ChilBtlan  Theology,'*  col- 
lected from  his  writings  by  the  Bev.  Thomley  Smith.  The  great  Methodist  text^xwk, 
however,  is  the  Institutes  of  Watson,  who  systematized  and  expounded  the  Wesleyan 
theology.  Pope,  a  recent  EngUsh  theologian,  follows  Watson's  modified  and  Improved 
Arminlanlsm  (while  Whedon  and  Baymond,  recent  American  writers,  hold  rather  to  a 
radical  and  extreme  Arminlanlsm). 

(6)  The  English  Ghnrohmen,  Biohard  Hooker  (1668-1600),  Gilbert  Bnr^ 
net  a643-1715),  and  John  Pearson  (1618-1686). 

The  English  ehuroh  has  produced  no  great  systematic  theologian  (see  reasons  assigned 
In  Domer,  Oesch.  prot.  Theologie,  470).  The  "judicious"  Hooker  is  still  its  greatest 
theological  writer,  although  his  work  is  only  on  "  Booleslastical  Polity."  Bishop  Bur^ 
net  is  the  author  of  the  '*  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles,"  and  Bishop  Pearson  of 
the  '*  Exposition  of  the  Creed."  Both  these  are  common  English  text-books.  A  recent 
**  Oompendium  of  Dogmatic  Theology,"  by  Litton,  shows  a  tendency  to  return  fix>m 
the  visual  Arminlanlsm  of  the  Anglican  church  to  the  old  Augustlnlanism. 

6.    American  tJieology,  nmning  in  two  lines : 

(a)  The  Beformed  system  of  Jonathan  Edwards  (1708-1768),  modified 
snooessively  by  Joseph  Bellamy  (171&-1790),  Samuel  Hopkins  (1721-1808), 
Timothy  Dwight  (1762-1817),  Nathaniel  Emmons  (1746-1840),  Leonard 
Woods  (1774-1854),  C.  G.  Finney  (1792-1876),  and  N.  W.  Taylor  (1786- 
1868).  Calvinism,  as  thus  modified,  is  often  caUed  the  New  England,  or 
New  School,  theology. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  one  of  the  greatest  of  metaphysicians  and  theologians,  thought 
too  little  of  nature,  and  tended  to  Berkeleyanism  as  applied  to  mind.  He  regarded 
the  chief  good  as  happiness— a  form  of  sensibility.  Virtue  was  voluntary  choice  of 
this  good.  Hence  union  with  Adam  in  acta  and  exercises  was  sufficient.  This  Gk>d*s 
will  made  identity  of  being  with  Adam.  This  led  to  the  exercise-system  of  Hopkins 
and  Emmons,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Bellamy's  and  Dwight's  denial  of  any  Impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin  or  of  inborn  depravity,  on  the  other-ln  which  last  denial  agree 
many  other  New  England  theologians  who  reject  the  exercise-scheme,  as  for  example, 
Strong,  Tyler,  Smalley,  Burton,  Woods,  and  Park.  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor  added  a  more 
distinctly  Arminian  element,  the  power  of  contrary  choice— and  with  this  tenet  of  the 
New  Haven  theology,  Charles  G.  Finney,  of  Obcrlin,  substantially  agreed.  Thus  from 
certain  principles  admitted  by  Edwards,  who  held  in  the  main  to  an  Old  School  the- 
ology, the  New  School  theology  has  been  gradually  developed. 

(b)  The  older  Calvinism,  represented  by  R  J.  Breckinridge  (bom  1800), 
Charles  Hodge  (1797-3878),  E.  J.  Baird,  and  William  G.  T.  Shedd  (bom 
1820) ;  the  two  former  favoring,  and  the  two  latter  opposing,  antecedent 
imputation.  All  these,  however,  as  holding  to  views  of  human  depravity 
and  divine  grace  more  nearly  conformed  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  and 
Calvin,  are  distinguished  from  the  New  England  theologians  and  their 
followers  by  the  popular  title  of  Old  SohooL 
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Old  Boliool  theoloflT  bu  for  its  ofaaraoteristlo  tenet  the  fuUt  of  inborn  depravity. 
But  amonir  thoee  who  hold  tliiB  view,  some  are  federalists  and  creationiats,  and  regard 
imputation  as  the  cause  of  this  depravity.  Such  are  the  Princeton  theologians  gener- 
ally, including  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  the  father,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  the  son,  together 
irith  B.  J.  Brecldnridge«  the  brothers  Alexander,  and  Thomwell  of  South  Carolina. 
Amon^  those  who  hold  to  the  Old  School  doctrine  of  the  guilt  of  inborn  depravity, 
however,  there  are  others  who  are  tradudans,  and  who  regard  imputation  as  conse- 
4iuent  upon  corruption  and  not  as  antecedent  to  it.  Baird*8  '*Elohim  Bevealed"  and 
Shedd's  Essay  on  "  Original  Sin  "  (Sin  a  Nature,  and  that  Nature  Guilt)  represent  this 
realistic  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  race  to  its  flrs^  father. 

On  the  history  of  Systematic  Theology  in  general,  see  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doc- 
trine (from  which  many  of  the  ftudB  above  given  are  taken),  and  Shedd,  History  of  ^ 
Doctrine ;  also,  Bbrard,  DogmatHc,  1 :  44-100;  Kahnis,  Dogmatik,  1 :  1&-128 ;  Hase,  Hut- 
terus  Bedivivus,  24-68.  On  the  history  of  New  England  Theology,  see  Fisher,  Discus- 
sions and  Essays,  28S-854.  On  Edwards's  tendency  to  ideaUsm,  see  Sanborn,  in  Jouxn. 
Spec  Philos.,  Oct..  1888:  401-420. 

IV.    Obdxb  of  TftBATMBirr  in  Stskbicatio  THioifOaT. 

1.  VariotiB  methoda  of  arranging  the  topics  of  a  theological  aj/atem. 

(a)  The  Analytio  meiihod  of  Galixtus  begms  ^th  the  aasomed  end  of  all 
tiiingB,  bleaBedneoB,  and  thenoe  passes  to  the  means  by  "whioh  it  is  seomed. 
(6)  The  Trinitarian  method  of  Leydeoker  and  Martensen  regards  Ohristian 
doctrine  as  a  manifestation  saocessively  of  the  Father,  8on,  and  Holy  Spirit 
(c)  The  Federal  method  of  CJoooeios,  Witsins,  and  Boston  treats  theology 
imder  the  two  covenants,  (d)  The  Anthropologioal  method  of  Ohahners 
«nd  Bothe.  The  former  begins  with  the  I>i8ease  of  Man  and  passes  to  the 
Bemedy ;  the  latter  divides  his  Dogmatik  into  the  ConsGioasness  of  Sin 
and  the  Oonsoionsness  of  Bedemption.  (e)  The  Ohristological  method  of 
Hase,  Thomasins  and  Andrew  Fuller  treats  of  God,  man,  and  sin,  as  pre- 
sappoeitions  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  Mention  may  also  be 
made  of  (/)  The  Historical  method,  followed  by  Ursinus,  and  adopted  in 
Jonathan  Edwards's  History  of  Bedemption;  and  (g)  The  Allegorical 
method  of  Dannhaner,  in  which  man  is  described  as  a  wanderer,  life  as  a 
road,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  light,  the  ohnroh  as  the  candlestick,  God  as  the 
end,  and  heaven  as  the  home. 

See  Galiztus,  Epitome  Theologise;  Leydeoker,  De  (Eoonomia  trium  Personarum  in 
Negotlo  Salutis  humanee ;  Mvtensen  (1806-1884),  Christian  Dogmatics ;  Cocceius,  Sununa 
Theoiogie,  and  Siunma  Doctrlna  de  Fosdere  ct  Testamento  Dei,  in  Works,  vol.  vi; 
Witsius,  The  Economy  of  the  CovenanU;  Boston,  A  Oomplete  Body  of  Divinity  (in 
Works,  vol.  1  and  2),  Questions  in  Divinity  (vol.  6),  Human  Nature  in  its  Fourfold  State 
<voL  8);  Chalmers,  Institutes  of  Theology;  Bothe  (1799-1897),  Dogmatik,  and  Theolo- 
giscbe  Ethik;  Hase  aWO-).  Evangelische  Dogmatik ;  Thomasius  (1802-1875),  Christi  Per- 
son und  Werk:  Fuller,  Gospel  Worthy  of  all  Acceptation  (in  Works,  2:  828-416),  and 
Letters  on  Systematic  Divinity  (1:  684-711);  Ursinus  (1634-158S),  Lod  Theologid  (in 
Works,  1 :  4SBM0a) ;  Edwards,  History  of  Bedemption  (in  Works,  1 :  286-516) :  Dannhauer 
OfllB-lOM).  Hodosophia  Christiana,  seu  Theologia  Posltiva  in  Methodum  redacta. 

2.  77ie  Synthetic  method^  which  we  adopt  in  this  Oompendiom,  is  both 
the  most  common  and  the  most  logioal  method  of  arranging  the  topics  of 
theology.  This  method  proceeds  from  causes  to  effects,  or,  in  the  language 
of  Hagenbach  (Hist  Doctrine,  2  :  152),  "starts  from  the  highest  principle, 
Ood,  and  proceeds  to  man,  Ohiist,  redemption,  and  Anally  to  the  end  of 
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all  thing&"    In  snch  a  treatment  of  theology  -we  may  best  arrange  our 
topics  in  the  foUoTnng  order: 

Ist.    The  existence  of  God. 

2d.     The  Scriptores  a  revelation  from  God. 

8d.     The  nature,  decrees  and  works  of  God. 

4th.    Man,  in  his  original  likeness  to  God  and  sabseqnent  apostasy. 

5th.   Redemption,  through  the  work  of  Ohrist  and  of  the  Holy  Opirit. 

6th.    The  nature  and  laws  of  the  Christian  church. 

7th.    The  end  of  the  present  system  of  things. 

y.    Tezt-booes  in  ThboiiOGt,  valuable  for  reference:— 

1.  Compendiuma :  Hase,  Hutterus  Bedivivus ;  Luthardt,  Oompendium 
der  Dogmatik;  A.  A.  Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theology  (Second  edition); 
Pendleton,  Ohristian  Doctrine ;  Hovey,  Manintl  of  geology  and  Ethics; 
H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Christian  Theology. 

2.  Confessions :  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom. 

8.  Extended  Treatises:  Calyin,  Institutes;  Tnrietin,  Ihstitatio  The- 
ologi» ;  Charles  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology ;  Domer,  System  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine ;  PhUippi,  Glaubenslehre ;  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dog- 
matics ;  Luthardt,  Fundamental,  Saying,  and  Moral  Truths ;  Baird,  Elohim 
Bevealed ;  Dagg,  Manual  of  Theology. 

4.  Collected  Works:  Jonathan  Edwards ;  Andrew  Eoller. 

5.  Histories  of  Dootrine :  Hagenbach;  Shedd. 

6.  Monograp?is :  Julius  Miiller,  Doctrine  of  Sin ;  Domer,  History  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ;  Liddon,  Our  Lord's  Divinity; 
Shedd,  Discourses  and  Essays. 

7.  Apologetics  :  Harris,  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism ;  Fisher,  Cbounda 
of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief;  Bow,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1877,  on 
Christian  Evidences ;  Peabody,  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

8.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy:  Porter,  Human  Intellect; 
Alden,  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  Calderwood,  Moral  Philosophy ;  Alexander^ 
Moral  Science ;  Porter,  Elements  of  Moral  Science. 

9.  Theological  Encgclopasdias :  Herzog  (second  German  edition); 
Schaff-Herzog  (English) ;  McClintock  and  Strong. 

10.  Bible  Dictionaries  :  Smith  (edited  by  Hackett). 

11.  Commentaries  :  Meyer,  on  the  New  Testament ;  Philippi,  Shedd^ 
Lange  (ed.  Schaff),  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans. 

12.  Bibles  :  Stier  and  Theile,  Polyglotten-Bibel ;  Annotated  Paragraph 
Bible  (published  by  the  London  Beligious  Tract  Society) ;  Beviaed  Greek- 
English  New  Testament  (published  by  Harper  and  Brothers) ;  Bevised 
English  Bibla 
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CHAPTEB  L 

OBIGIK  07  OTJB  IDEA  OF  GOD'B  BXIBTENCE. 

Qod  is  the  inflnite  and  peif  eot  Spirit  in  whom  all  things  have  their  sonxoe, 
sopport^  and  end. 

On  the  definition  of  the  term  God.  tee  Hodge,  Syst.  TbeolM  1:  868.  Other  definitions 
are  those  of  Oalovius:  ^'Essentia  spiritualis  inflnita*';  Ebnurd:  "The  eternal  souroe 
of  all  that  is  temporal**;  Kahnis:  **The  infinite  Spirit*';  John  Howe:  '*An  eternal, 
imoaused,  independent,  neoessary  Beincr.  that  hath  active  power,  life,  wisdom,  good- 
nen,  and  whatsoever  other  supposable  excellency,  in  the  highest  perfeotion,  in  and  of 
itself*' ;  Westminster  Ostechism:  ** A  Spirit  infinite,  eternal  and  unohangeable  in  his 
being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness.  Justice,  goodness  and  truth";  Andrew  Fuller:  "The 
first  cause  and  last  end  of  all  things." 

The  existence  of  God  is  a  first  tmth ;  in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of 
Ood's  ezistenoe  is  a  rational  intuition.  Logically,  it  precedes  and  con- 
ditions all  observation  and  reasoning.  Chronologically,  only  reflection 
npon  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  mind  occasions  its  rise  in  oon- 
scionsneas. 

The  term  intuition  means  simply  direct  knowledge.  Lowndes  (Philos.  of  Primary 
Beliefs.  78)  and  Kansel  {Metaphjrsics,  62)  would  use  the  term  only  of  our  direct  knowl- 
edge of  substances,  as  self  snd  body ;  Porter  applies  it  by  preference  to  our  cognition 
of  first  truths,  such  as  have  been  ataeady  mentioned.  Harris  (Philos.  Basis  of  Theism, 
44-151,  but  esp.  45, 46)  makes  it  include  both.  He  divides  intuitions  into  two  classes :  1. 
Pnteniattve  intuitions,  ss  self -consciousness  (in  virtue  of  which  I  perceive  the  exist- 
ence of  spirit  and  already  cx>me  in  contact  with  the  supernatural),  and  sense-perception 
(in  virtue  of  which  I  perceive  the  ezistenoe  of  matter,  at  least  in  my  own  organism, 
and  oome  in  contact  with  nature) ;  9,  BaticnaH  intuitions,  as  space,  time,  substance, 
cause,  final  cause,  right,  absolute  being.  We  may  accept  this  nomendature,  using  the  ^ 
terms  "  first  truths  "  and  **  rational  intuitions  "  as  equivalent  to  each  other,  and  classi- 
fying rational  intuitions  under  the  heads  of  (1)  Intuitions  of  relations,  as  space  and 
time;  (2)  intuitions  of  principles,  as  substance,  cause,  final  cause,  right;  and  (8)  in- 
tuition of  absolute  Being,  Power,  Beason,  Perfection,  Personality,  as  God. 

We  hold  that,  as  upon  occasion  of  the  senses  cognizing  (a)  extended  matter,  (b)  suo- 
•cession,  (e)  qualities,  (d)  change,  (e)  order,  (/)  action,  respectively,  the  mind  cognizes 
<a)  space,  (Z>)  time,  (e)  substsnce,  (d)  cause,  («)  design,  (/)  obligation,  so  upon  occasion 
of  our  cognizing  our  finiteness,  dependence  and  responsibility,  the  mind  directiy  cog- 
nizes the  existence  of  an  Infinite  and  Absolute  Authority,  Perfection,  Personality, 
upon  whom  we  are  dependent  and  to  whom  we  are  responsible.  Among  those  who 
hold  to  this  general  view  of  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  Ood  may  be  mentioned  the  f  ol- 
lowing:— (Talvin,  Institutes,  book  I.,  chap.  8;  KitsBch.  System  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
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15-28, 184-140;  JoUus  MlUler,  Dootrlne  of  Bin,  1:  78-64;  Ulrlci,  Lelb  und  Seele,  688-786; 
Porter,  Human  InteUeot,  407:  Hickok,  Bational  Cosmology,  68-89;  Formr,  Scienoe  In 
Theoloffy,  27-SO ;  Bib.  Sao.,  July,  1872 :  658,  and  January,  1873 :  204 ;  Miller,  Fetich  in  The- 
oloery,  nO-lSS;  Fisher,  Eesays,  665-672;  Tulloch,  Theism*  814-886;  Hodge,  Systematia 
Theology,  1:  191-20B;  ChristUets  Mod.  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief,  76,  76;  Rasrmond,. 
Syst.  Theology*  1:  247-2B8;  Basoom,  Soienoe  of  Mind,  246, 247. 

L      FiBST  TBUTUB  IS  OBIVSBAIi. 

,      1.     Their  nature. 

A.  NegBtively. — A  first  tmth  is  not  (a)  Truth  \mtten  prior  to  oon- 
soioTiflneeB  npon  the  substanoe  of  the  soul — for  Buoh  pasmye  knowledge 
implies  a  moterialistio  view  of  the  soul ;  (6)  Aotnal  knowledge  of  which 
the  Bonl  finds  itaelf  in  posseeoion  at  birth — ^f  or  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
sonl  has  such  knowledge ;  (o)  An  idea,  nndeveloped  at  birth,  but  which 
has  the  power  of  self -development  apart  from  observation  and  ezperienoe— 
for  this  is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth. 

Cioero,  De  Katura  Deorum,  1: 17— "  Intelligi  neoesse  est  esse  deos,  quoniam  insitaa 
eorum  vel  potlus  Innatas  ooffitationes  habemus.'*  Origen,  Adv.  Celsum,  1 :  4—**  Men 
would  not  be  guilty,  if  they  did  not  carry  in  their  minds  common  notions  of  morality, 
innate  and  written  in  divine  letters.'*  Calvin,  Institutes,  1:8:  8—'*  Those  who  rlgrhtlr 
judge  wiU  always  airree  that  there  is  an  indelible  sense  of  divinity  engraven  upon 
men's  minds.*'  Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Philosophy,  art. :  "Innate  Ideas"— "Descartes ia 
supposed  to  have  taught  (and  Locke  devoted  the  first  book  of  his  Basay  to  ref  utinir  the 
doctrine)  that  these  ideas  are  innate  or  connate  with  the  soul ;  i.  e.,  the  Intellect  flnda 
Itself  at  birth,  or  as  soon  as  it  wakes  to  conscious  activity,  to  be  possessed  of  ideas  to 
which  it  has  only  to  attach  the  appropriate  names,  or  of  Judgments  which  it  only  needs 
to  express  in  fit  propositions—^  e.,  prior  to  any  experience  of  individual  objects." 

B.  Positively. — ^A  first  truth  is  a  knowledge  which,  though  developed 
upon  occasion  of  observation  and  reflection,  is  not  derived  from  observation 
and  reflection, — a  knowledge  on  the  contrary  which  has  such  logical  priority 
that  it  must  be  assumed  or  supposed,  in  order  to  make  any  observation  or 
reflection  possible.  Such  truths  are  not,  therefore,  recognized  first  in 
order  of  time ;  some  of  them  are  assented  to  somewhat  late  in  the  mind's 
growth ;  by  the  great  majority  of  men  they  are  never  consciously  formu- 
lated at  alL  Yet  they  constitute  the  necessary  assumptions  upon  which 
all  other  knowledge  rests,  and  the  mind  has  not  only  the  inborn  capacity 
to  evolve  them  so  soon  as  the  proper  occasions  are  presented,  but  the  re- 
cognition of  them  is  inevitable  so  soon  as  the  mind  begins  to  give  account 
to  itself  of  its  own  knowledge. 

Mansel,  Metaphysics,  62,  279— "To  describe  experience  ss  the  cause  of  the  idea  of 
space  would  be  as  inaccurate  as  to  speak  of  the  soil  in  which  it  was  planted  as  the 
cause  of  the  oak— though  the  planting  in  the  soil  is  the  condition  which  brings  into 
manifestation  the  latent  power  of  the  acorn."  Coleridge:  "We  see  before  we  know 
*  that  we  have  eyes;  but  when  once  this  is  known,  we  perceive  that  eyes  must  have  pre* 
existed  in  order  to  enable  us  to  see."  Coleridge  speaks  of  first  truths  as  "those  ne- 
cessities of  mind  or  forms  of  thinking,  which,  though  revealed  to  us  by  experience, 
must  yet  have  preexisted  in  order  to  make  experience  possible."  McCosh,  Intuitions* 
48,  49— Intuitions  are  "  like  flower  and  fruit,  which  are  in  the  plant  from  its  embryo, 
but  may  not  be  actually  formed  till  there  have  been  a  stalk  and  branches  and  leaves.** 
Porter,  Human  Intellect,  601, 619—"  Such  truths  cannot  be  acquired  or  assented  to  first 
of  all."  Some  are  reached  last  of  alL  The  moral  Intuition  is  often  developed  late,  and 
sometimes,  even  then,  only  upon  oocasion  of  corporal  punishment.  For  accoimt  of 
the  relation  of  the  intuitions  to  experience,  see  especially  Cousin,  True,  Beautiful  and 
Good,  69-64,  and  History  of  Philosophy,  Z :  199-246.  Compare  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure 
Beason,  Introd.,  1.   See  also  Basoom,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  28: 1-47 ;  27 :  68-90. 
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2.  TTheir  eriteria.  The  oriteria  by  vhich  first  tratfas  are  to  be  tested 
are  three: 

A.  Their  tuuTersality.  By  this  we  mean,  not  that  all  men  assent  to 
them  or  nnderstand  them  when  propounded  in  scientific  f  orm,  but  that  all 
men  manifest  a  practical  belief  in  them  by  their  language,  actions,  and 
ezpectationa. 

R  Their  necessity.  By  this  we  mean,  not  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
these  tmths,  bnt  that  the  mind  is  compelled  by  its  very  constitation  to 
recognize  them  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  proper  conditions,  and  to  em- 
ploy them  in  its  arguments  to  prove  their  non-existence. 

0.  Their  logical  independence  and  priority.  By  this  we  mean  that 
these  tmths  can  be  resolTed  into  no  others,  and  proTed  by  no  others ;  tiiat 
they  are  presapposed  in  the  acquisition  of  all  other  knowledge,  and  can 
therefore  be  derived  from  no  other  sonroe  than  an  original  cognitive  power 
of  the  mind. 

B.  Instanoesof  the  profcasod  and  foimal  denial  of  flnt  truths »— the  poaitivtet  denies 
oanaalitj ;  the  Idealist  denies  subatanoe ;  tlje  fiantheiat  denlea  penonallty ;  the  neoeasi- 
tarfan  denies  freedom ;  the  nihilist  denlea  hia  own  existence.  A  man  may  in  like  man- 
ner argue  that  there  ia  no  neceaaity  for  an  atmosphere ;  but  even  while  he  argues,  he 
breathea  it.  Inatance  the  knock-down  argument  to  demonBtrate  the  freedom  of  the 
will.  I  errant  my  own  exiatence  in  the  very  doubting  of  it;  for  eoffUo,  ergo  autn, 
aa  Descartea  himaelf  inalated,  really  meana  eogtto,  seaieet  turn;  H.  B.  Smith:  **The 
statement  ia  analyala,  not  proof."  On  the  criteria  of  fliat  trutha,  aee  Porter,  Human 
InfceUeot,  510, 511. 

n.      ThB  EziBXKirGB  OF  Ck>D  A  FIRST  TRTTTH. 

1.  That  the  knowledge  of  ChcTs  exiatence  answers  the  first  criterion 
of  universality^  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations : 

A.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  men  have  ac- 
tnally  recognized  the  existence  of  a  spiritnal  being  or  beings,  npon  whom 
they  conceived  themselves  to  be  dependent. 

The  Vedaa  declare:  *' There  ia  but  one  Beinff— no  second.**  Max  Mtlller,  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Religion,  S4— **Not  the  viaible  aun,  moon  and  atara  are  invoked,  but  some- 
thing elae  that  cannot  be  aeen."  The  loweat  tribea  have  conadence,  fear  death,  believe 
in  wltchea,  propitiate  or  frighten  away  evil  fates.  Even  the  fetish- worshipper,  who 
calls  the  atone  or  the  tree  a  god,  shows  that  he  has  already  the  idea  of  a  God.  We  must 
not  measure  the  ideas  of  the  heathen  by  their  capacity  for  expreaslon,  any  more  than 
we  ahould  judge  the  child'a  belief  in  the  existence  of  hia  father  by  hia  aucoess  in  draw- 
ing the  father*a  picture.  On  heatheniam,  Ita  origin  and  nature,  see  Tholuck,  in  Bib. 
Repoa.,  1888 :  S6 ;  Sohohs,  Gtttaendiraat  und  Zauberweaen. 

B.  Those  races  and  nations  which  have  at  first  seemed  destitute  of  sadh 
knowledge  have  nnif ormly,  npon  further  investigation,  been  found  to  pos- 
sess it,  so  that  no  tribe  of  men  with  which  we  have  thorough  acquaintance 
can  be  said  to  be  without  an  object  of  worship.  We  may  presume  that 
further  knowledge  will  show  this  to  be  true  of  all. 

Mofiat,  who  reported  that  certain  African  tribea  were  destitute  of  religion,  was  cor- 
rected by  the  testimony  of  hia  aon-ln-Uiw,  Uvingatone :  ^  The  existence  of  God  and  of 
a  future  life  la  everywhere  recognized  in  Africa.*'  Where  men  are  moat  nearly  deatltute 
of  any  formulated  knowledge  of  God,  the  oonditiona  for  the  awakening  of  the  idea 
are  moat  nearly  abaent.  An  apple-tree  may  be  so  conditioned  that  it  never  bears  apples. 
**  We  do  not  judge  of  the  oak  by  the  stunted,  flowerless  specimens  on  the  edge  of  the 
Aretio  circle."  On  an  original  monotheism,  see  Dieatel,  in  Jahrbuoh  fUr  deutache 
TbeoL,  IMO,  and  voL  6:  880;  Max  MtlUer,  Chips,  1:  837;  RawUnaon,  in  Preaent  Day 
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Tracts,  no.  11;  hegge,  BeligloDS  of  China,  &-11.   Per  contra,  see  AsmuB,  Indogerau 
Beliff .,  2 :  1-8,  and  qmopeia,  in  Bib.  Sao.,  Jan.,  1877 :  107-1X2. 

G.  This  condiision  is  oorroborated  by  the  fact  that  those  indiyidnals,  in 
heathen  or  in  Ohristian  lands,  who  profess  themselves  to  be -without  any 
knowledge  of  a  spiritoal  power  or  powers  above  them,  do  yet  indirectly 
manifest  the  existence  of  snch  an  idea  in  their  minds  and  its  positiYe  influ- 
ence over  them. 

Herbert  Spenoer  himself  affirms  the  existence  of  a  "  Power  to  which  no  limit  In 
time  or  space  is  conceivable,  of  which  all  phenomena  as  presented  In  consciousness  are 
manifestations.'  The  intuition  of  Ood,  thou^rh  formally  excluded,  is  implidtlj  con- 
tained in  Spencer's  system,  in  the  shape  of  the  *' irresistible  belief"  in  Absolute  Beinff, 
which  distinmiishes  his  position  from  that  of  Comte;  seeDiman,  TheJstic  Arerument, 
58-66.  Hume  to  Ferguson,  as  they  walked  on  a  starry  night :  "  Adam,  there  is  a  God  I  '* 
Voltaire  prayed  in  an  Alpine  thunderstorm.  Shelley,  self-styled  "  Atheist,"  loved  to 
think  of  a  "line  inteUectual  spirit  pervading  the  universe."  Benan  trusts  in  good- 
ness, design,  ends. 

D.  This  agreement  among  individuals  and  nations  so  widely  separated 
in  time  and  place  can  be  most  satisfaotorily  explained  by  supposing  that  it 
has  its  ground,  not  in  accidental  circumstances,  but  in  the  nature  of  man  as 
man.  The  diverse  and  imperfectly  developed  ideas  of  the  supreme  Being 
which  prevail  among  men  are  best  accounted  for  as  miainterpretatLons  and 
perversions  of  an  intuitive  conviction  common  to  alL 

On  evidence  of  a  univeisal  recognition  of  a  superior  power,  see  Flint,  Anti-theistic 
Theories,  250-289,  682-538;  Benouf,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1879 :  100;  Bib.  Sac,  Jan.,  1884: 
182-157 ;  Peschel,  Races  of  Men,  261 ;  Ulrici,  Leib  und  Seele,  688,  and  Oott  imd  die  Natur, 
668-670,  758 ;  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  1 :  877, 881, 418 ;  Alexander,  Bvidences  of  Christ- 
ianity, 22;  Calderwood,  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  612;  Liddon,  Elements  of  Beli^ion, 
60 ;  Methodist  Quar.  Bev.,  Jan.,  1875 :  1 :  J.  F.  Qarke,  Ten  Great  BeUfllons,  2 :  17-21. 

2.  That  the  knowledge  of  OocCa  existence  answers  the  second  criterion 
of  necessity,  will  be  seen  by  considering : 

A.  That  men,  under  circumstances  fitted  to  call  forth  this  knowledge, 
cannot  avoid  recognizing  the  existence  of  God.  In  contemplating  finite 
existence,  there  is  inevitably  suggested  the  idea  of  an  infinite  Being  as  its 
correlative.  Upon  occasion  of  the  mind's  perceiving  its  own  finiteness, 
dependence,  responsibility,  it  immediately  and  necessarily  perceives  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  and  unconditioned  Being  upon  whom  it  is  depend- 
ent and  to  whom  it  is  responsible. 

We  could  not  reooflrnize  the  finite  as  finite,  except  by  comparing  it  with  an  already 
existing  standard— the  Infinite.  Mansel,  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  leot.  8—**  We  are 
compelled  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Absolute 
and  Infinite  Being^a  belief  which  appears  forced  upon  us  as  the  complement  of  our 
consciousness  of  the  relative  and  finite."  Fisher,  Joum.  Chr.  Philos.,  Jan.,  1883 :  113— 
'*Ego  and  non-ego,  each  being  conditioned  by  the  other,  presuppose  unconditioned 
being  on  which  both  are  dependent.  Unconditioned  being  is  the  silent  presupposition 
of  all  our  knowing."  Calderwood,  Philos.  of  Infinite,  46,  and  Moral  Philos.,  77:  Hop- 
kins, Outline  Study  of  Man,  883-285. 

B.  That  men,  in  virtue  of  their  humanity,  have  a  capacity  '<nr  religion. 
This  recognized  capacity  for  religion  is  proof  that  the  idea  of  God  is  a  ne- 
cessary one.  If  the  mind  upon  proper  occasion  did  not  evolve  this  idea, 
there  would  be  nothing  in  man  to  which  religion  could  appeal 

"  It  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Infinite  that  makes  the  line  of  the  far  hoiiaon,  seen  over 
land  or  sea,  so  much  more  impressive  than  the  beauties  of  any  limited  landscape."   In 
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danger  men  Instloctlyely  cry  to  God  for  help,  and  In  the  oommands  and  reproaches  of 
the  moral  nature  the  soul  reoofirnlzee  a  Lawsriver  and  Jud^re,  whose  voice  conscience 
merely  echoes.  O.  P.  Gf fford :  ''  As  milk  from  which  under  proper  conditions  cream 
does  not  rise.  Is  not  milk,  so  the  man  who  upon  proper  occasion  shows  no  knowled^re 
of  God,  is  not  man,  but  brute.*' 

C.  That  he  who  denies  God's  existence  must  tacitly  assume  that  exist- 
ence in  his  very  argument,  by  employing  logical  processes  whose  validity 
rests  upon  the  fact  of  God's  existence.  The  full  proof  of  this  belongs  un- 
der the  next  head. 

On  the  whole  section,  see  A.  M.  Falrbaim  on  Origin  and  Development  of  Idea  of  God, 
in  Studies  in  Pbiloe.  of  Rellg.  and  History ;  Martineau,  Religion  and  Materialism,  46 ; 
Bp.  Temple,  Bampton  Lect.,  1884 :  87-65. 

3.  That  the  knowledge  of  OocTs  existence  answers  t?ie  third  criterion 
of  logical  independence  and  priority,  may  be  shown  as  follows  : 

A.  It  is  presupposed  in  all  other  knowledge  as  its  logical  condition  and 
foundation.  The  validity  of  the  simplest  mental  acts,  such  as  sense-percep- 
tion, self-consciousness,  and  memory,  depends  upon  the  assumption  that  a 
God  exists  who  has  so  constituted  our  minds  that  they  give  us  knowledge 
of  things  as  they  are. 

B.  The  more  complex  processes  of  the  mind,  such  as  induction  and 
deduction,  can  be  relied  on  only  by  presupposing  a  thinking  Deity  who 
has  made  the  various  parts  of  the  universe  to  correspond  to  each  other  and 
to  the  investigating  faculties  of  man. 

C.  Our  primitive  belief  in  final  cause,  or,  in  other  words,  our  conviction 
that  all  things  have  their  ends,  that  design  pervades  the  universe,  involves 
a  belief  in  God's  existence.  In  assuming  that  the  universe  is  a  rational 
whole,  a  system  of  thought-relations,  we  assume  the  existence  of  an  abso- 
lute Thinker,  of  whose  thought  the  universe  is  an  expression. 

Peabody,  Christianity  the  Religion  of  Nature,  28— "  Induction  is  sylloRlsm.  with  the 
immutable  attributes  of  God  for  a  constant  term.'*  Porter,  Hum.  Intellect,  403— "  In- 
duction rests  upon  the  assumption,  as  it  demands  for  its  ground,  that  a  personal  or 
thinking  Deity  exists" :  858—**  It  has  no  meaning  or  validity  unless  we  assume  that  the 
universe  is  constituted  in  such  a  way  as  to  presuppose  an  absolute  and  unconditioned 
ori^nator  of  its  forces  and  laws  " ;  682—**  We  analyze  the  several  proceed  of  klloWi«0«re 
Into  their  underlying  assumptions,  and  we  find  that  the  assumption  Vht<A  uhddflie^ 
them  all  Is  that  of  a  self -existent  Intellifirence  who  not  only  can  be  knoiAuiV^qaan,  biH 
must  be  known  by  man  in  order  that  man  may  know  anj'thing  besides ; "  s^  also  pa^es 
488, 508,  509,  518,  519,  685, 816.  Harris,  Philos.  Basis  of  Theism,  81—**  The  proCbss«s  Af  ^«^^  ^ 
fiective  thought  imply  that  the  universe  is  grounded  in,  and  is  the  manifestaCt^^*^, 
reason":  580— *' The  existence  of  a  personal  God  is  a  necessary  datum  of  sdentHDB^^ 
knowledge.*'  8o  also,  Fisher,  Essays  on  Supemat.  Origin  of  Christianity,  664,  and  in 
Joum.  Christ.  Philos.,  Jan.,  1883 :  129, 130. 

To  repeat  these  three  points  in  another  form — the  intuition  of  an  Absolute 
Beeson  is  (a)  the  necessary  presupposition  of  all  other  knowledge,  so  that 
we  cannot  know  anything  else  to  exist  except  by  assuming  first  of  all  that 
God  exists  ;  (6)  the  necessary  basis  of  all  logical  thought,  so  that  we  cannot 
put  confidence  in  any  one  of  our  reasoning  processes  except  by  taking  for 
granted  that  a  thinking  Deity  has  constructed  our  minds  with  reference  to 
the  universe  and  to  truth  ;  and  (c)  the  necessary  implication  of  our  primi- 
tive belief  in  design,  so  that  we  can  assume  all  things  to  exist  for  a  purpose, 
only  by  making  the  prior  assumption  that  a  purposing  God  exists — can 
regard  the  universe  as  a  thought,  only  by  postulating  the  existence  of  an 
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sbsolnte  Thinker.  We  cannot  prove  that  €k>d  is,  bat  we  oan  show  that,  in 
order  to  the  existence  of  any  knowledge,  thought,  reason,  in  man,  man 
must  assume  that  God  is. 

BownOt  Metaphysics,  478—'*  Our  objective  knowledge  of  the  finite  must  rest  upon  an 
ethical  trust  In  the  infinite  " ;  480—**  Theism  is  the  absolute  postulate  of  all  knowledge, 
science  and  philosophy";  **God  is  the  most  certain  fact  of  objective  knowledge."" 
Ladd,  Bib.  Sac,  Oct.,  1877 :  611-616—"  Cof/Uo,  ergo  Deus  est.  We  are  obliged  to  postulate 
a  not-ourselves  which  makes  for  rationality,  as  well  as  for  righteousness."  W.  T. 
Harris :  "  Even  natural  science  la  impossible,  where  philosophy  has  not  yet  taught  that 
reason  made  the  world,  and  that  nature  is  a  revelation  of  the  rational.' '  Whately,  Loglc» 
270 ;  New  Englander,  Oct.,  1871,  art.  on  Grounds  of  Confidence  in  Inductive  Reason- 
ing; Bib.  Sac,  7:  415-425;  Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  1:  197;  Trendelenburg,  Logische- 
Untersuchungen,  ch.  *Zweck':  Ulrici,  Gott  und  die  Natur,  540-626;  Lachelier,  Du 
Foudement  de  I'lnductlon,  78.  Per  contra^  see  Janet,  Final  Causes,  174,  note,  and  457- 
464,  who  holds  final  cause  to  be,  not  an  intuition,  but  the  result  of  applying  the  principle 
of  causality  to  cases  which  mechanical  laws  alone  will  not  explain. 

m.     Otheb  Supposed  Soukoes  op  our  Idea  op  God's  Existence. 

Our  proof  that  the  idea  of  €k>d'B  existence  is  a  rational  intuition  will  not 
be  complete,  until  we  show  that  attempts  to  account  in  other  ways  for  the 
origin  of  the  idea  are  insufficient,  and  require  as  their  presupposition  th& 
very  intuition  which  they  would  supplant  or  reduce  to  a  secondary  place. 
We  claim  that  it  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other  source  than  an  original 
cognitive  power  of  the  mind. 

1.  Not  from  external  revelation, — ^whether  communicated  (a)  through 
the  Scriptures,  or  (6)  through  tradition ;  for,  unless  man  had  from  another 
source  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God  from  whom  such  a 
revelation  might  come,  the  revelation  itself  could  have  no  authority  for 
him. 

(a)  See  Gillespie,  Necessary  Existence  of  God,  10;  Ebrard,  Dogmatik,  1:  117;  H.  B.. 
Smith,  Faith  and  Philosophy,  18—"  A  revelation  takes  for  granted  that  he  to  whom  it  is 
made  has  some  knowledge  of  God,  though  it  may  enlarge  and  purify  that  knowledge.'" 
We  cannot  prove  God  from  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  then  also  prove  the 
Scriptures  from  the  authority  of  God.  The  very  idea  of  Scripture  as  a  revelation  pre- 
supposes belief  in  a  God  who  can  make  it.  Newman  Smyth,  In  New  Englander,  1878: 
365— We  cannot  derive  from  a  sun-dial  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  sun.  The 
sun-dial  presupposes  the  sun,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  previous  knowledge  of 
the  sun.  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  2 :  103—**  The  voice  of  the  divine  ego  does  not  first 
oome  to  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  ego  from  without ;  rather  does  every  ex- 
ternal revelation  presuppose  already  this  inner  one ;  there  must  echo  out  from  within 
man  something  kindred  to  the  outer  revelation,  in  order  to  its  being  recognized  and 
accepted  as  divine." 

(h)  Nor  does  our  idea  of  God  come  primarily  from  tradition,  for  **  tradition  oan  per- 
petuate only  what  has  already  been  originated"  (Patton).  If  the  knowledge  thua 
handed  down  is  the  knowledge  of  a  primitive  revelation,  then  the  argument  just  stated 
applies— that  very  revelation  presupposed  in  those  who  first  received  It,  and  presup- 
poses in  those  to  whom  .it  is  handed  down,  some  knowledge  of  a  Being  from  whom 
such  a  revelation  might  come.  If  the  knowledge  thus  handed  down  is  simply  knowl- 
edge of  the  results  of  the  reasonings  of  the  race,  then  the  knowledge  of  God  comes- 
originally  from  reasoning— an  explanation  which  we  consider  further  on.  On  the  tra- 
ditive  theory  of  religion,  see  Flint,  Theism,  23,  338;  Cocker,  Christianity  and  Greek 
Philosophy,  8&-96;  Fairbaim,  Studies  in  Philos.  of  Relig.  and  Hist.,  14,  15;  Bowen, 
Metaph.  and  Ethics,  463,  and  in  Bib.  Sac,  Oct.,  1876;  Pflelderer,  Religionsphllos.,  312-3S2. 

2.  Not  from  experience, — whether  this  mean  (a)  the  sense-perception 
and  reflection  of  the  individual  (Locke),  (6)  the  accumulated  results  of  the 
sensations  and  associations  of  past  generations  of  the  race  (Herbert  Spencer),. 
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or  (c)  the  actual  contact  of  oor  sensitiYe  nature  with  God,  the  Bupersenaible 
nahtj,  through  the  religiouB  feeling  (Newman  Smyth). 

The  first  form  of  this  theory  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
Qod  is  not  the  idea  of  a  sensible  or  material  object,  nor  a  combination  of 
such  ideas.  Since  the  spiritual  and  infinite  are  direct  oppoeites  of  the 
material  and  finite,  no  experience  of  the  latter  can  account  for  our  idea  of 
the  former. 

With  Locke  (Essay  on  Hum.  Understandiiiff,  2:  1:  4),  ezperienoe  is  the  passive  reoep- 
tion  of  ideas  by  sensation  or  by  reflection.  Locke's  tabiLla  rasa  theory  mistakes  the 
occasion  of  our  primitive  ideas  for  their  cause.  To  his  statement :  *'  Nihil  est  in  Intel- 
leotu  nisi  quod  ante  fuerit  in  sensu/'  Leibnitz  replied :  "  Nisi  Intelleotus  ipse."  .... 
ConsciousnesB  Is  sometimes  called  the  source  of  our  knowledtre  of  God.  But  consdous- 
nesB,  as  simply  an  aocompanyiufir  knowled^  of  ourselves  and  our  states,  is  not  properly 
the  souroe  of  any  other  knowledcre.  The  German  Cfottesbetcutsftseln  -=  not  *  conscious- 
ness of  God,*  but  ^  knowledge  of  God  * ;  Beumgglsein  here  =  not  a  *  con-knowing/  but  a 
*b&*knowincr';  see  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  86;  Oousin,  True,  Beautiful  and  Good, 
48,49. 

The  second  form  of  the  theory  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  very  first 
experience  of  the  first  man,  equally  with  man's  latest  experience,  presupposes 
this  intuition,  as  well  as  the  other  intuitions,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  it.  Moreorer,  eren  though  this  theory  of  its  origin  were  correct, 
it  would  still  be  impossible  to  think  of  the  object  of  the  intuition  as  not 
existing,  and  the  intuition  would  still  represent  to  us  the  highest  measure 
of  certitude  at  present  attainable  by  man.  If  the  eyolution  of  ideas  is 
toward  tmth  instead  of  falsehood,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  act  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  our  primitive  belief  is  veracious. 

See  Bowne,  Examination  of  Spencer,  163, 164—'*  Are  we  to  seek  truth  in  the  minds  of 
pre-human  apes,  or  in  the  blind  stirrings  of  some  primitive  pulp  ?  In  that  case  we 
can  Indeed  put  away  all  our  science,  but  we  must  put  away  the  great  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution along  with  it.  The  experience-philosophy  cannot  escape  this  alternative :  either 
the  positive  deliverances  of  our  mature  consciousness  must  be  accepted  as  they  stand, 
or  all  truth  must  be  declared  impossible.*'  See  also  Harris,  Philos.  Basis  Theism,  137-142. 

The  third  form  of  the  theory  seems  to  make  Gk>d  a  sensuous  object,  to 
reverse  the  proper  order  of  knowing  and  feeling,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in 
all  feeling  there  is  at  least  some  knowledge  of  an  object,  and  to  forget  that 
the  validity  of  this  very  feeling  can  be  maintained  only  by  previously  as- 
suming the  existence  of  a  rational  Deity. 

Newman  Smyth  tells  us  that  feeling  comes  first;  the  idea  is  secondary.  Intuitive 
ideas  are  not  denied,  but  they  are  declared  to  be  direct  reflections,  in  thought,  of  the 
feelings.  They  are  the  mind's  immediate  perception  of  what  It  feels  to  exist  Direct 
knowledge  of  God  by  Intuition  is  considered  to  be  idealistic ;  reaching  God  by  inference 
is  regarded  as  rationalistic,  in  its  tendency-  See  Smyth,  The  Religious  Feeling ;  re- 
viewed by  Harris,  in  New  Englander,  Jan.,  1878 ;  reply  by  Smyth,  in  New  Englander 
aCay.lBTS. 

3.    Not  from  reasoning, — ^because 

(a)  The  actual  rise  of  this  knowledge  in  the  great  majority  of  minds 
is  not  the  result  of  any  conscious  process  of  reasoning.  On  the  other 
hand,  upon  occurrence  of  the  proper  conditions,  it  fiashes  upon  the  soul 
with  the  quickness  and  force  of  an  immediate  revelation. 

(6)  The  strength  of  men's  faith  in  Gk>d's  existence  is  not  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  the  reasoning  faculty.     On  the  other  hand,  men  of  greatest 
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logical  power  are  often  inveterate  Boeptics,  while  men  of  unwavering  faith 
are  found  among  thoee  who  cannot  even  understand  the  arguments  for 
€k>d's  existence. 

(c)  There  is  more  in  this  knowledge  than  reasoning  could  ever  have  fur- 
nished. Men  do  not  limit  their  belief  in  God  to  the  just  conclusions  of 
argument.  The  arguments  for  the  divine  existence,  valuable  as  they  are 
for  purposes  to  be  shown  hereafter,  are  not  sufficient  by  themselves  to  war- 
rant our  conviction  that  there  exists  an  infinite  and  absolute  Being.  It 
will  appear  upon  examination  that  the  a  priori  argument  is  capable  of 
proving  only  an  abstract  and  ideal  proposition,  but  can  never  conduct  us 
to  the  existence  of  a  real  Being.  It  will  appear  that  the  a  posteriori  argpi- 
ments,  from  merely  finite  existence,  can  never  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
the  infinite.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  (Discussions,  23) — "A  dem- 
onstration of  the  absolute  from  the  relative  is  logically  absurd,  as  in  such 
a  syllogism  we  must  collect  in  the  conclusion  what  is  not  distributed  in  the 
premises  " — ^in  short,  from  finite  premises  we  cannot  draw  an  infinite  con- 
clusion. 

Whately,  Logic,  29Q-S9e;  Jevons,  Lessons  In  Logic,  81;  Thompson,  Outline  Laws  of 
Thouflrht,  sections  89-92 ;  Calderwood,  Ptailos.  of  Infinite,  80-09,  and  Moral  Pbilosophy,  288 ; 
Turnbull,  in  Bap.  Quarterly,  July,  1872:  271;  Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  289;  Dove, 
Logic  of  Christian  Faith,  21.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton:  "Departing  from  the  particular,  wc 
admit  that  we  cannot,  in  our  highest  generalizations,  rise  above  the  finite." 

{d)  Neither  do  men  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  Qod*s  existence  by  infer- 
ence ;  for  inference  is  condensed  syllogism,  and,  as  a  form  of  reasoning,  is 
equally  open  to  the  objection  just  mentioned.  We  have  seen,  moreover, 
that  all  logical  processes  are  based  upon  the  assumption  of  Gk>d's  existence. 
Evidently  that  which  is  presupposed  in  all  reasoning  cannot  itself  be  proved 
by  reasoning. 

By  inference,  we  of  course  mean  mediate  inference,  for  in  immediate  inference  (e.  g. 
**  All  good  rulers  are  just;  therefore  no  unjust  rulers  are  good  *')  there  is  no  reasoning, 
and  no  progress  in  thought.  Mediate  inference  is  reasoning— is  condensed  syllogism ;  and 
what  is  so  condensed  may  be  expanded  Into  regular  logical  form.  Deductive  inference : 
*'A  negro  is  a  fellow-creature;  therefore  he  who  strikes  a  negro  strikes  a  fellow- 
creature."  Inductive  Inference:  ^*The  first  finger  is  before  the  second ;  therefore  it  is 
before  the  third."  On  inference,  see  Martineau,  Essays,  1:  105-106 :  Porter,  Human 
Intellect,  444-448;  Jevons,  Principles  of  Science,  1:  14, 136-139, 168,  262. 

Flint,  in  his  Theism,  77,  and  Herbert,  in  his  Mod.  Realism  Examined,  would  reach  the 
knowledge  of  Ood's  existence  by  Inference.  The  latter  says  G^od  is  not  demonstrable, 
but  his  existence  is  inferred,  like  the  existence  of  our  fellow  men.  But  we  reply  that 
in  this  last  case  we  infer  only  the  finite  from  the  finite,  while  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
God  is  in  inferring  the  infinite  from  the  finite.  This  very  process  of  reasoning,  more- 
over, presupposes  the  existence  of  Ood  as  the  absolute  Reason,  in  the  way  already 
indlcate<f. 

Substantially  the  same  error  is  committed  by  H.  B.  Smith,  Introd.  to  Chr.  Theol.,  84-138, 
and  by  Dlman,  Theistlc  Argument,  316,  364,  both  of  whom  grant  an  intuitive  clement, 
but  use  it  only  to  eke  out  the  insufficiency  of  reasoning.  They  consider  that  the  in- 
tuition gives  us  only  an  abstract  idea,  which  contains  in  itself  no  voucher  for  the 
existence  of  an  actual  being  corresponding  to  the  idea,  and  that  we  reach  real  being 
only  by  inference  from  the  facts  of  our  own  spiritual  natures  and  of  the  outward 
world.  But  we  reply,  in  the  words  of  McCosh,  that  **  the  intuitions  are  primarily  di- 
rected to  individual  objects."  We  know,  not  the  infinite  in  the  abstract,  but  Infinite 
space  and  time,  and  the  infinite  God.  See  McCosh,  Intuitions,  28, 199,  who,  however, 
holds  the  view  here  combated. 
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IV.       GOIITBNTS   OF  THIS  INTUITION. 

1.  In  thiB  fundamental  knowledge  that  Qod  is,  it  is  neoessarilj  implied 
that  to  some  extent  men  know  intrntively  what  God  is,  namely,  (a)  a 
Reason  in  which  their  mental  prooesses  are  grounded ;  (6)  a  Power  above 
them  upon  which  thej  are  dependent ;  (c)  a  Perfection  which  imposes  law 
upon  their  moral  natures ;  (d)  a  Personality  which  they  may  recognize  in 
prayer  and  worship. 

In  maintaining  that  we  have  a  rational  intuition  of  Qod,  we  by  no  means 
imply  that  a  presentative  intuition  of  Qod  is  impossible.  Such  a  presenta- 
tiye  intuition  was  perhaps  characteristic  of  unfallen  man ;  it  does  belong 
at  times  to  the  Christian  ;  it  will  be  the  blessing  of  heaven  (Mat.  5 :  8 — 
"  the  pure  in  heart  .  .  .  shall  see  Qod ;"  Bev.  22  :  4— << they  shall  see  his 
face  ").  Men's  experiences  of  faoe-to-face  apprehension  of  €k>d,  in  danger 
and  guilty  give  some  reason  to  believe  that  a  presentative  knowledge  of 
Qod  is  the  normal  condition  of  humanity.  But  as  this  presentative  in- 
tuition of  Qod  ia  not  in  our  present  state  universal,  we  here  claim  only  that 
all  men  bave  a  rational  intuition  of  Gk>d. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  loss  of  love  to  Qod  has  greatly 
obecured  even  this  rational  intuition,  so  that  the  revelation  of  nature  and 
the  Scriptures  is  needed  to  awaken,  confirm,  and  enlarge  it,  and  the  special 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  Ghrist  to  make  it  the  knowledge  of  friendship  and 
oommnnion.  Thus,  from  knowing  about  Qod,  we  come  to  know  Ck>d  (John 
17 :  3— "This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  thee ;"  2  Tim.  1 :  12— 
"  I  know  him  whom  I  have  believed  "). 

Harris,  Phlloflopbical  Basis  of  Thetem,  206—"  By  rational  intuition  man  knows  that 
absolute  Being  exiets;  his  knowledge  of  what  it  is,  is  proerressive  with  his  proflrressive 
knowledgpe  of  man  and  of  nature."  Button,  Essays:  **A  hauntin^r  presence  besets 
man  behind  and  before.  He  cannot  evade  it.  It  firi^es  new  meanings  to  his  thoughts, 
new  terror  to  his  sins.  It  becomes  intolerable.  He  is  moved  to  set  up  some  idol,  carved 
out  of  his  own  nature,  that  will  take  its  place— a  non-moral  Qod  who  will  not  disturb 
his  dream  of  rest.  It  is  a  righteous  Life  and  Will,  and  not  the  mere  idea  of  righteous- 
ness that  stirs  men  so."  Porter,  Hum.  Int.,  661— "The  Absolute  is  a  thinking  Agent." 
The  intuition  does  not  grow  in  certainty ;  what  grows  is  the  mind's  quickness  in  apply- 
hig  it  and  power  of  expressing  it.  The  intuition  Is  not  complex ;  what  is  complex  is 
Uie  Being  intuitively  cognized.  See  Oalderwood,  Moral  Philosophy,  282;  Lowndes, 
Pbflos.  of  Primary  Belief^  106-112;  Luthardt,  Fund.  Truths,  167:  Latent  faculty  of 
speech  called  forth  by  speech  of  others ;  choked-up  well  flows  again  when  debris  is 
cleared  away.    Bowen,  in  Bib.  Sac,  83 :  740-754 ;  Bowne,  Theism,  79. 

2.  The  Scripinres,  therefore,  do  not  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of 
Qod,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  both  aasome  and  declare  that  the  knowledge 
tiiat  Qod  is,  is  universal  (Bom.  1 :  19-21,  28,  32  ;  2 :  15).  God  has  inlaid 
the  evidence  of  this  fundamental  truth  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  so  that 
nowhere  is  he  without  a  witness.  The  preacher  may  confidently  follow  the 
example  oi  Scripture  by  assuming  it  But  he  must  also  explicitly  declare 
it,  as  the  Scripture  does.  "  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen'*  {na^oparai — spiritually  viewed);  the 
argan  given  for  this  purpose  is  the  v6vq  {vooifieva) ;  but  then — and  this  forms 
the  transition  to  our  next  division  of  the  subject — they  are  "perceived 
through  the  things  that  are  made  "  (rolg  Troi^fiaaiv,  Bom.  1 :  20). 

On  Rob.  1 :  19-21,  see  Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  des  N.  T.,  251,  note ;  also  Commentaries  of  Meyer 
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Alford,  Tholuck,  and  Wordsworth ;  rh  ytm<rrh¥  t»v  dtov  —  not "  Uiai  which  fluy  be  knowA*'  (Rev. 
Vera.)  but  "that  vhieh  is  known"  of  God ;  voovtitva  xa^oparoi  =  are  clearly  seen  in  that  they 
are  perceived  by  the  reason  —  voovM«va  expresses  the  manner  of  the  Ka&opariu  (Meyer) : 
compare  John  1 : 9;  ieU  17: 27;  Rom.  1:  28;  2: 15.  On  1  Cor.  15: 34,  see  Galderwood. Philos.  of  Inf., 
ie6—ayy<»aiav  Stov  rim  cxovai  ==  do  not  possesB  the  specially  exalted  knowledge  of  Gk>d 
which  belongs  to  believers  in  Christ  (c/.  IJo.  4 :  7— "eyaj  one  that  loreth  is  begotten  of  God,  and  knowvtk 
Cod").  On  Iph.  2: 12,  see  Pope,  Theology,  1 :  240--adco«  ci'  rtp  K6vtuf  is  opposed  to  being  in 
Christ,  and  signifies  rather  forsaken  of  God,  than  den3rlng  him  or  entirely  Ignorant  of 
him.  On  Scripture  passages,  see  Schmid,  Bib.  Theol.  des  N.  T.,  486;  Hofmann,  Schzift- 
beweis,  1 :  82. 

On  the  general  subject  of  intuition  as  connected  with  our  idea  of  God,  see  Ladd,  in 
Bib.  Sac,  1877:  1-86,  611-616;  1878:  619:  Journal  of  Christ.  Philos.,  Jan.,  1883:  11&-134 
(Final  cause  an  intuition— by  Fisher),  and  Apr.^  1888:  283-807  (Genesis  of  Idea  of  God— by 
Patton) ;  McCosh,  Christianity  and  Positivism,  1:24-140:  Hansel,  Metaphysics,  in  Encyc- 
Britan.,  8th  ed.,  14:  604 aq.,  and  615  sq.;  Robert  Hall,  Sermon  on  Atheism;  Hutton  on 
Atheism,  in  Essays,  1:  8-37;  Shairp,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Mar.,  1881 :  284. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CORROBORATIVE   EVIDENCES   OF   GOD's   EXISTENCE. 

Although  the  knowledge  of  God's  ezistenoe  is  intoitiye,  it  may  be  ex- 
plicated and  oonfirmed  b j  arguments  drawn  from  the  actual  uniyerse  and 
from  the  abstract  ideas  of  the  human  mind. 

Remark  1.  These  arguments  are  probable,  not  demonstrative.  For  this 
reason  thejr  supplement  each  other,  and  constitute  a  series  of  evidences 
which  is  cumulative  in  its  nature.  Though,  taken  singly,  none  of  them 
can  be  considered  absolutely  decisive,  they  together  furnish  a  corroboration 
of  our  primitive  conviction  of  God*s  existence,  which  is  of  great  practical 
value,  and  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  bind  the  moral  action  of  men. 

Butler,  AnsXogy,  Introd.,  Bohn's  ed.,  72 :  Probable  evidence  admits  of  degrees,  from 
the  highest  moral  certainty  to  the  lowest  presumption.  Yet  probability  is  the  guide 
of  life.  In  matters  of  morals  and  religion,  we  are  not  to  expect  mathematical  or  de- 
monstrative, but  only  probable,  evidence,  and  the  slightest  preponderance  of  such 
evidence  may  be  sufficient  to  bipd  our  moral  action.  Dove,  Logic  of  Christ.  Faith,  Zi : 
Value  of  the  arguments  taken  together  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  single  one.  Illus- 
trated from  water,  air  and  food,  together  but  not  separately,  supporting  life ;  value  of 
£1000  note,  not  in  paper,  stamp,  writing,  signature,  taken  separately.  A  whole  bundle 
of  rods  cannot  be  broken,  though  each  rod  in  the  bundle  may  be  broken  separately. 
The  strength  of  the  bundle  is  the  strength  of  the  whole.  Lord  Bacon,  Essay  on 
Atheism :  "  A  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy 
bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion.  For  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon 
^Kcond  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  and  go  no  further,  but,  when 
it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must  necnls  fly  to 
Providence  and  Deity."  Murphy,  Scientiflc  Bases  of  Faith,  221-22^-"  The  proof  of  a 
God  and  of  a  spiritual  world  which  is  to  satisfy  us  must  consist  in  a  number  of  different 
but  converging  lines  of  proof." 

f 
Remark  2.  A  consideration  of  these  arguments  may  also  serve  to  ex- 
plicate the  contents  of  an  intuition  which  has  remained  obscure  and  only 
half  conscious  for  lack  of  reflection^  The  arguments,  indeed,  are  the  efforts 
of  the  mind  that  abready  has  a  conviction  of  God's  existence  to  give  to 
itself  a  formal  account  of  its  belief.  An  exact  estimate  of  their  logical 
value  and  of  their  relation  to  the  intuition  which  they  seek  to  express  in 
syllogistic  form,  is  essential  to  any  proper  refutation  of  the  prevalent 
stheistic  and  pantheistic  reasoning. 

Dlman,  Thelstic  Argument,  863—"  Nor  have  I  claimed  that  the  existence,  even,  of  this 
Being  can  be  demonstrated  as  we  demonstrate  the  abstract  truths  of  science.  I  have 
only  claimed  tliat  the  universe,  as  a  great  fact,  demands  a  rational  explanation,  and 
that  the  most  rational  explanation  that  can  possibly  be  given  is  that  furnished  in  the 
conception  of  such  a  Being.  In  this  conclusion  reason  rests,  and  refuses  to  rest  in 
any  other."  RUckert:  **Wer  Gott  nicht  ftihlt  in  sich  und  alien  Lebenskreisen,  Dem 
werdet  ihr  nicht  ihn  beweisen  mit  Beweisen."  Harris,  Philos.  Biisis  of  Theism,  307— 
"Theology  depends  on  noetic  and  empirical  science  to  give  the  occasion  on  which  the 
idea  of  the  Absolute  Being  arises,  and  to  give  content  to  the  idea."    Andrew  Fuller, 
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Part  of  8yst.  of  Dlvln.,  4 :  883,  quostioiiB  "  whether  argumentation  In  favor  of  the  ex- 
totence  of  God  has  not  made  more  sceptics  than  believers."  So  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is 
due  to  an  overstatement  of  the  araruments  and  an  exaggrerated  notion  of  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  them.  See  Nitzsch,  Christian  Doctrine,  translation,  140;  Ebrard,  Dog- 
matik,  1:  119, 120;  Fisher,  Essays  on  Supernatural  Oriirin  of  Christianity,  672, 673;  Van 
Oosterzee,  238,  241. 

Bemark  3.  The  arg^oments  for  the  divine  ezistenoe  may  be  reduced  to 
four,  namely:  I.  The  Coemological ;  IL  The  Teleological ;  m.  The 
Anthropological;  and  IV.  The  Ontological.  We  shall  examine  these  in 
order,  seeking  first  to  determine  the  precise  conclusions  to  which  they 
respectively  lead,  and  then  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  four  may  be 
combined. 

I.      The     GoSMOLOaiOAIi     ABGITMlEirr,    OB     ABOtTMENT    FBOU    OhaNOB    IK 

Natubb. 

This  is  not  properly  an  argument  from  effect  to  cause ;  for  the  proposition 
that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause  is  simply  identical,  and  means  only  that 
every  caused  event  must  have  a  cause.  It  is  rather  an  argument  from  be- 
gun ezistenoe  to  a  sufficient  cause  of  that  beginning,  and  may  be  accurately 
stated  as  follows : 

Everything  begnui>  whether  substance  or  phenomenon,  owes  its  ezistenoe 
to  some  producing  cause.  The  universe,  at  least  so  far  as  its  present  form 
is  concerned,  is  a  thing  begun,  and  owes  its  ezistenoe  to  a  cause  which  is 
equal  to  its  production.     This  cause  must  be  indefinitely  great. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  argrument  moves  wholly  in  the  realm  of  nature.  The 
argument  from  man's  constitution  and  beflrlnning  upon  the  planet  is  treated  under 
another  head  (see  Anthropoloflrical  Arirument).  That  the  present  form  of  the  universe 
is  not  eternal  in  the  past,  but  has  be^run  to  be,  not  only  personal  observation  but  the 
testimony  of  geologry  assures  us.  For  statements  of  the  argrument,  see  Kant,  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  (Bohn's  transl.),  370;  Gillespie,  Necessary  Existence  of  God,  3:  fH-U; 
Bib.  Sac.,  1849:  613;  1860:  613;  Porter,  Hum.  Intellect,  670;  Herbert  Spencer,  First 
Principles,  06.  It  has  often  been  claimed,  as  by  Locke,  Clarke,  and  Robert  Hall,  that 
this  arirument  is  sufficient  to  conduct  the  mind  to  an  Btemal  and  Infinite  First  Cause. 
We  proceed  therefore  to  mention 

1.     The  defects  of  the  Cosmological  Argument 

A.  It  is  impossible  to  show  that  the  universe,  so  far  as  its  substanoe  is 
oonoemed,  has  had  a  beginning.  The  law  of  causality  declares,  not  that 
everything  has  a  cause— for  then  Gk>d  himself  must  have  a  cause — ^but  rather 
that  everything  begun  has  a  cause,  or,  in  other  words,  that  every  event  or 
obange  has  a  cause. 

Hume,  Philos.  Works,  2:  411  sg.,  urgres  with  reason  that  we  never  saw  a  world  made. 
Many  philosophers  in  Christian  lands,  as  Martineau,  Essays,  1 :  906,  and  the  prevailing- 
opinion  of  ante-Christian  times,  have  held  matter  to  be  eternal.  Bowne,  Metaphysics* 
107— "For  being  itself,  the  reflective  reason  never  asks  a  cause,  unless  the  being  show 
signs  of  dependence.  It  is  change  that  first  gives  rise  to  the  demand  for  cause."  See 
also  McCosh,  Intuitions,  226-841 ;  Calderwood,  Philos.  of  Infinite,  61.  Per  contra,  see 
Murphy,  Sdent.  Bases  of  Faith,  40, 106,  and  Habit  and  Intelligence,  1 :  65-67 ;  Knight,  Lect. 
on  Metaphysics,  lect.  11,  p.  19. 

B.  Granting  that  the  universe,  so  far  as  its  phenomena  are  concerned, 
has  had  a  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  any  other  cause  is  required 
than  a  cause  within  itself,  such  as  the  pantheist  supposes. 

Flint,  Theism,  66—"  The  coemological  argument  alone  proves  only  force,  and  no  mere 
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force  is  God.  Intelligenoe  must  go  with  power  to  make  a  Being  that  can  be  called 
God."  Diman,  Theistic  Ararument— '' The  oosmolofflcal  arsrumeot  alone  caanot  decide 
whether  the  force  that  causes  change  is  permanent  self -existent  mind,  or  permanent 
self-existent  matter.*'  Only  intelligence  gives  the  basis  for  an  answer.  Only  mind  In 
the  universe  enables  us  to  infer  mind  in  the  maker.  But  the  argument  from  intelli- 
gence is  not  the  Coemological,  but  the  Teleological,  and  to  this  last  belong  aU  proofs  of 
Deity  from  order  and  combination  in  nature. 

G.  Ghrantmg  that  the  tmivezae  must  have  had  a  oanse  outside  of  itself,  it 
is  impossible  to  show  that  this  cause  has  not  itself  been  caused,  «.  e.,  con- 
sists of  an  infinite  series  of  dependent  causes.  The  principle  of  causality 
does  not  require  that  everything  begun  should  be  traced  back  to  an  un- 
caused cause ;  it  demands  that  we  should  assign  a  cause,  but  not  that  we 
should  assign  a  first  cause. 

So  with  the  whole  series  of  causes.  The  materialist  is  bound  to  find  a  cause  for  this 
series,  only  when  the  series  is  shown  to  have  had  a  beginning.  But  the  very  hypothesis 
of  an  infinite  series  of  causes  excludes  the  idea  of  such  a  beginning.  An  infinite 
(diain  has  no  topmost  link  {veraua  Robert  Hall) ;  an  uncaused  and  eternal  succession  does 
not  need  a  cause  {versus  Clarke  and  Locke).  See  Whately,  Logic,  270;  New  Englander, 
Jan.,  1874:  75;  Alexander,  Moral  Science,  2»1;  Pfleiderer,  Die  Religion,  1:  ieO-164; 
Calderwood,  Moral  Philos.,  226;  Herbert  Spencer,  First  Principles,  37— criticised  by 
Bowne,  Review  of  H.  Spencer,  86.  Julius  Mtlllor,  Doct.  Sin,  2:  128,  says  that  the  causal 
principle  is  not  satisfied  till  by  regress  we  come  to  a  cause  which  is  not  itself  an  effect- 
to  one  who  is  cauM,  8uL ;  Aids  to  Study  of  German  Theology,  15-17 :  Even  if  the  uni- 
verse be  eternal,  its  contingent  and  relative  nature  requires  us  to  postulate  an  eternal 
Creator ;  Biman,  Theistic  Argument,  88—"  While  the  law  of  causation  does  not  lead 
logically  up  to  the  conclusion  of  a  first  cause,  it  compels  us  to  affirm  it."  We  reply 
that  it  is  not  the  law  of  causation  which  compels  us  to  affirm  it,  for  this  certainly  **  does 
not  lead  logically  up  to  the  conclusion."  If  we  infer  an  uncaused  cause,  we  do  it,  not 
by  logical  process,  but  by  virtue  of  the  intuitive  belief  within  us.  So  substantially 
Secretan,  and  Whewell,  in  Indications  of  a  Creator,  and  in  Hist,  of  Scientific  Ideas,  8 : 
331, 332—'*  The  mind  takes  refuge,  in  the  assumption  of  a  First  Cause,  from  an  employ- 
ment inconsistent  with  its  own  nature "  ;  "we  necessarily  infer  a  First  Cause,  although 
the  pabetiological  sciences  only  point  towards  it,  but  do  not  lead  us  to  it." 

D.  Granting  that  the  canse  of  the  nniverse  has  not  itself  been  caused, 
it  is  impossible  to  show  that  this  cause  is  not  finite,  like  the  universe  itself. 
The  causal  principle  requires  a  cause  no  greater  than  just  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  effect. 

We  cannot  therefore  infer  an  infinite  cause,  unless  the  universe  is  infinite— which 
cannot  be  proved,  but  can  only  be  assumed— and  this  is  assuming  an  infinite  in  order  to 
prove  an  infinite.  All  we  know  of  the  universe  is  finite.  An  infinite  universe  implies 
infinite  number.  But  no  number  can  be  infinite,  for  to  any  number,  however  great,  a 
unit  can  be  added,  which  shows  that  it  was  not  infinite  before.  Here  again  we  see  that 
the  most  approved  forms  of  the  Cosmological  Argument  are  obliged  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  intuition  of  the  infinite,  to  supplement  the  logical  process.  On  the  law  of  parsi- 
mony, see  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  828. 

2.  The  value  of  the  Cosmological  Argument,  then,  is  simply  this, — it 
proves  the  existence  of  some  cause  of  the  universe  indefinitely  great. 
When  we  go  beyond  this,  and  ask  whether  this  cause  is  a  cause  of  being, 
or  merely  a  cause  of  change,  to  the  universe  ;  whether  it  is  a  cause  apart 
from  the  universe,  or  one  with  it ;  whether  it  is  an  eternal  cause,  or  a  cause 
dependent  upon  some  other  cause ;  whether  it  is  intelligent  or  unintelligent, 
infinite  or  finite,  one  or  many, — ^this  argument  cannot  assure  us. 

On  the  whole  arigument,  see  Flint,  Theism,  96-180;  Mozley,  Essays,  Hist,  and  Theol.,  2 : 
414-M4;  Hedge,  Ways  of  the  Spirit,  14fr-lM;  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1876:  9^L 
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IL     The  TeiiEOIiOOigaii  Argument,   ob  Abgument  from  Order  and 

XJSBFUL  OoLIjOOATION  IN  NaTURB. 

This  is  not  properly  an  argmnent  from  design  to  a  designer ;  for  that 
design  implies  a  designer  is  simply  an  identical  proposition.  It  may  be 
more  correctly  stated  as  follows :  Order  and  useful  collocation  pervading  a 
system  respectively  imply  intelligence  and  purpose  as  the  cause  of  that 
order  and  collocation.  Since  order  and  useful  collocation  pervade  the  uni- 
verse, there  must  exist  an  intelligence  adequate  to  the  production  of  this 
order,  and  a  will  adequate  to  direct  this  collocation  to  useful  ends. 

Btymologrically,  "  teleoloyical  ararument"  =  argrument  to  ends  or  final  causes,  that  is, 
*^  causes  which,  beginning  as  a  thought,  work  themselves  out  into  a  fftct  as  an  end  or 
result"  (Porter,  Hum.  Intellect,  5J»-618).  This  definition  of  the  argument  would  be 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  proof  of  a  designing  intellig'ence  drawn  from  the  oonstitu- 
tion  of  man.  This  last,  however,  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  Anthropological  Argrument, 
which  follows  this,  and  the  Teleological  Argument  covers  only  the  proof  of  a  desi^ningr 
intelligence  drawn  from  nature.  Hence  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Bohn*8  trans., 
381,  calls  it  the  physlco-theological  argximent.  On  methods  of  stating  the  argument, 
see  Bib.  Sac.,  Oct.,  1887 :  825.  See  also  Hedgre,  Ways  of  the  Spirit,  155-185;  Mozley,  Essays 
Hist,  and  Theol.,  2:  385-413. 

Hicks,  in  his  Critique  of  Deslgn-argruments,  347-380,  makes  two  arguments  instead  of 
one :  ( 1 )  the  argument  from  order  to  intelligence^  to  which  he  gives  the  name  Eutaxio- 
logical ;  (2)  the  argument  from  adaptaiion  to  purpose,  to  which  he  would  restrict  the 
name  Teleological.  He  holds  that  Teleology  proper  cannot  prove  intelligence^  because 
in  speaking  of  *^ends"  at  all,  it  must  assume  the  very  intelligence  whieh  it  seeks  to 
prove ;  that  it  actually  does  prove  simply  the  intentiondl  exercise  of  an  intelli^nce 
whose  existence  has  been  previously  established.  **  Circumstances,  forces  or  agencies 
oonverging  to  a  definite  rational  result  imply  volition— imply  that  this  result  is  Intended 
—is  an  end.  This  is  the  ma}or  premise  of  the  new  teleology."  He  objects  to  the  term 
"  final  cause."  The  end  is  not  a  cause  at  all— it  is  a  motive.  The  characteristic  element 
of  cause  is  power  to  produce  an  effect.  Ends  have  no  such  power.  The  will  may  choose 
them  or  set  them  aside.  As  already  assuming  intelligence,  ends  cannot  prove  intelU- 
genoe. 

With  this  in  the  main  we  a^ree,  and  count  it  a  valuable  help  to  the  statement  and 
understanding  of  the  argument.  In  the  very  observation  of  order,  however,  as  well  as 
in  arguing  from  it,  we  are  obliged  to  assume  the  same  all-arranginjr  intelligence.  Wc 
see  no  objection  therefore  to  making  Eutaxiology  the  first  part  of  the  Teleological 
Argument,  as  we  do  above.  See  review  of  Hicks,  in  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.,  July,  1888:  589- 
676.    We  proceed  however  to  certain 

1.     Farther  explanations, 

A.  The  major  premise  expresses  a  primitive  conviction.  It  is  not  in- 
validated bj  the  objections:  (a)  that  order  and  useful  collocation  may  exist 
without  being  purposed — ^f  or  we  are  compelled  by  our  very  mental  constitu- 
tion to  deny  this  in  all  cases  where  the  order  and  collocation  pervade  a 
system;  (6)  that  order  and  useful  coUocation  may  result  from  the  mere 
operation  of  physical  forces.and  laws — for  these  very  forces  and  laws  imply, 
instead  of  excluding,  an  originating  and  superintending  intelligence  and 
wiU. 

Janet,  in  his  work  on  Final  Causes,  8.  denies  that  finality  is  a  primitive  conviction, 
like  causality,  and  calls  it  the  result  of  an  induction.  He  therefore  proceeds  from 
(1)  marks  of  order  and  useful  collocation  to  (2)  finality  In  nature,  and  then  to  (8)  an  in- 
telligent cause  of  this  finality  or  "  pre-conformity  to  future  event."  So  Diman,  Theistio 
Argument,  105,  claims  simply  that,  as  chancre  requires  cause,  so  orderly  change  requires 
inteUIgrent  cause.  We  have  shown,  however,  that  induction  and  argument  of  every 
kind  presupposes  intuitive  belief  In  final  cause.  Nature  does  not  grive  us  final  cause; 
but  no  more  does  she  give  us  efficient  cause.  Mind  gives  us  both,  and  grives  them  as 
clearly  upon  one  experience  as  after  a  thousand. 
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(a)  lUustraUon  of  unpurposed  order,  in  the  tingle  throwing  of  ^'  double  sizes  '*— con- 
stant throwing  of  double  sixes  indicates  design.  So  arranyement  of  detritus  at  mouth 
of  river.  See  Ghaunoej  Wright,  in  N.  Y.  Nation,  Jan.  15, 1874 ;  Murphy,  Sdentlflc  Bases 
of  Faith,  308. 

(b)  Bowne,  Review  of  H.  Spencer,  281*247—"  Law  is  method^  not  cavae.  A  man  cannot 
oflTer  the  very  fact  to  be  explained,  as  its  sufficient  explanation."  Martineau,  Essays, 
1 :  144—*' Patterned  damask  made  not  by  the  weaver  but  by  the  loom?  "  Joseph  Cook : 
*' Books  written  by  the  laws  of  spelling  and  grrammar?'*  Dr.  Stevenson:  *' House 
requires  no  architect  because  it  is  built  by  stonemasons  and  carpenters?**  Huxley, 
Critiques  and  Addresses,  274,  S7&,  307— "The  teleoloflrical  and  the  mechanical  views  of 
the  universe  are  not  mutually  exclusive."  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Metaphysics :  **  Intelli- 
gence stands  first  in  the  order  of  existence.  Efficient  causes  are  preceded  by  final 
causes."  See  also  Thornton,  Old  Fashioned  Ethics,  199-265.  Evolution  has  to  do  with 
the  hfrtr,  not  with  the  whu^  of  phenomena,  and  therefore  is  not  inconsistent  with  design, 
but  rather  ia  a  new  and  higher  illustration  of  design.  Frances  Power  Cobbe :  "  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that,  whenever  we  find  out  haw  a  thing  is  done,  our  first  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  God  did  not  do  it.'*  Bp.  Temple,  Bampton  Lect..  1884:  90-128 ;  Owen,  Anat.  of 
Vertebrates,  8:  796;  Pierce,  Ideality  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  1-^. 

B.  The  minor  premiae  expresses  a  working-principle  of  all  soienoe, 
namely,  that  all  things  have  their  usee,  that  order  pervades  the  universe, 
and  that  the  methods  of  nature  are  rational  methods.  Evidences  of  this 
appear  in  the  correlation  of  the  chemical  elements  to  each  other ;  in  the 
fihiees  of  the  inanimate  world  to  be  the  basis  and  supx)ort  of  life ;  in  the 
tvpical  forms  and  unity  of  plan  apparent  in  the  organic  creation ;  in  the 
existence  and  cooperation  of  natural  laws;  in  cosmical  order  and  com- 
pensationa. 

This  minor  premise  is  not  invalidated  by  the  objections :  (a)  That  we 
frequently  misunderstand  the  end  actually  subserved  by  natural  events  and 
objects  ;  for  the  principle  is,  not  that  we  necessarily  know  the  actual  end, 
but  that  we  necessarily  believe  that  there  is  some  end,  in  every  case  of 
systematic  order  and  collocation.  (6)  That  the  order  of  the  universe  is 
manifestly  imperfect ;  for  this,  if  granted,  would  argue,  not  absence  of 
contrivance,  but  some  special  reason  for  imperfection,  either  in  the  limita- 
tions of  the  contriving  intelligence  itself,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  end  sought 
(as,  for  example,  correspondence  with  the  moral  state  and  probation  of 
sinners). 

Diman,  Theistic  Argument :  "  Not  only  do  we  observe  in  the  world  the  change  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  Cosmological  Argument,  but  we  perceive  that  this  change  proceeds 
according  to  a  fixed  and  invariable  rule.  In  inorganic  nature,  general  order,  or  regw- 
larity;  in  organic  nature,  special  order,  or  adaptation."  Bowne,  Review  of  H.  Spencer, 
113-115,  224-230:  "Inductive  science  proceeds  upon  the  postulate  that  the  reasonable 
and  the  natural  are  one.**  This  furnished  the  guiding  clue  to  Harvey  and  Cu vier ;  see 
Whewell,  Hist.  Induct.  Sciences,  2:  489-^1.  Kant:  "The  anatomist  must  assume  that 
nothing  in  man  is  in  vain.*'  On  molecules  as  manufactured  articles,  see  Cooke,  Re- 
ligion and  Chemistry,  and  New  Chemistry,  lect.  1 ;  also,  Maxwell,  in  Nature,  Sept.  2K, 
1873.  See  also  TuUoch,  Theism,  116,  120;  LeConte,  Religion  and  Science,  lect.  2  and  3; 
McCosh,  Typical  Forms,  81,  420;  Agassiz,  Essay  on  Classification,  9, 10;  Bib.  Sac.,  1849: 
«88,  and  1860:  613;  Hopkins,  in  Princeton  Review,  Sept.,  1882:  181. 

(a)  Design,  in  fact  that  rivers  always  run  by  hirge  towns?  that  springs  are  always 
found  at  gambling  places?  Plants  made  for  man,  and  man  for  worms?  Voltaire: 
"Noses  are  made  for  spectacles— let  us  wear  them!"  Pope:  ** While  man  exclaims 
*  See  all  things  for  my  use,*  *  See  man  for  mine '  replies  the  pampered  goose."  Many  of 
the  objections  to  design  arise  from  mistaking  a  part  of  the  creation  for  the  whole,  or  a 
structure  in  process  of  development  for  a  structure  completed.  For  illustration  of 
mistaken  ends,  see  Janet,  Final  Causes. 

(b)  Alphonso  of  Castile  took  offense  at  the  Ptolemaic  system.  See  John  8tuart  Mill's 
indictment  of  nature,  in  his  posthumous  Essays  on  Religion.    So  also  Schopenhauer 
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and  von  Hartmann.  Per  eontro^  see  Bowne,  Beview  of  H.  Spenoer,  WL,  285 ;  McCoeh, 
Christianity  and  Positlviflai,  82  9q. ;  Martineau,  Essays,  1:  60;  Porter,  Human  Intellect, 
609 ;  Mivart,  Lessons  from  Nature,  866-371 ;  Princeton  Review,  Mar.,  1878:  279^808 ;  Shaw 
on  Positivism. 

2.  Defects  of  the  Teleological  Argument.  Theee  attach  not  to  the 
premises  but  to  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 

A.  The  argument  cannot  prove  a  personal  GkxL  The  order  and  useful 
coUocations  of  the  universe  may  be  only  the  changing  phenomena  of  an 
impersonal  inteUigenoe  and  will,  such  as  pantheism  supposes.  The  finality 
may  be  only  immanent  finalify. 

There  is  such  a  thin^  as  Immanent  and  unconscious  finality.  National  spirit,  without 
set  purpose,  constructs  lansrua^e.  The  bee  works  unconsciously  to  ends.  Strato  of 
I^unpsacus  regarded  the  world  as  a  vast  animal.  Hopkins,  Miscellanies,  18-86—*^  So  ionir 
as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  impersonal  and  adapting  intelligence  in  the  brute  creation, 
we  cannot  necessarily  infer  from  unchanging  laws  a  free  and  personal  Qod."  See  Fish- 
er, Supemat.  Origin  of  Christianity,  676-578.  Kant  shows  that  the  argument  does  not 
prr>ve  an  intelligence  apart  from  the  world  (Critique,  870).  We  must  bring  mind  to  the 
world,  if  we  would  find  mind  in  it.  Leave  out  man,  and  nature  cannot  be  properly 
interpreted ;  the  intelligence  and  will  in  nature  may  still  be  unconscious.  But,  taking- 
in  man,  we  are  bound  to  get  our  idea  of  the  Intelligence  and  will  in  nature  from  the 
highest  type  of  intelligence  and  will  we  know,  and  that  is  man's.  Nullus  in  microoosmo 
spiritus,  nullus  in  macrooosmo  Deus.  *^  We  receive  but  what  we  give.  And  in  oiur  life 
alone  does  Nature  live." 

The  Teleological  Argument  therefore  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Argument,  or  the  argument  from  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  man.  By 
itself,  it  does  not  prove  a  Creator.  See  Calderwood,  Moral  Philosophy,  26 ;  Ritter,  Hist. 
Anc.  Phllos.,  bk.  Q,  chap.  6 ;  Foundations  of  our  Faith,  38 ;  Murphy,  Scientific  Bases* 
215 ;  Habit  and  Intelligence,  2 :  6,  and  chap.  27.  On  immanent  finality,  sec  Janet,  Final 
Causes,  845-416 ;  Diman,  TheisUc  Argument,  201-203.  Since  righteousness  belongs  only 
to  personality,  this  argument  cannot  prove  righteousness  in  God.  Flint,  Theism,  66— 
**  Power  and  intelligence  alone  do  not  constitute  God,  though  they  be  infinite.  A  being 
may  have  these,  and,  if  lacking  righteousness,  may  be  a  devil."  Here  again  we  see  the 
need  of  the  Anthropological  Argument  to  supplement  this. 

B.  Even  if  this  argument  could  prove  personality  in  the  intelligence 
and  will  that  originated  the  order  of  the  universe,  it  could  not  prove  either 
the  unity,  the  eternity,  or  the  infinity  of  Gk>d  ;  not  the  unify — ^for  the  use- 
ful collocations  of  the  universe  might  be  the  result  of  oneness  of  counsel, 
instead  of  oneness  of  essence,  in  the  contriving  intelligence ;  not  the  eter- 
nity— for  a  created  demiurge  might  conceivably  have  designed  the  universe ; 
not  the  infinity — since  all  marks  of  order  and  collocati6n  within  our  obser- 
vation are  simply  finite. 

Diman  asserts  (Theistic  Argument,  114)  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  must 
be  due  to  the  same  source— since  all  alike  are  subject  to  the  same  method  of  sequence, 
e.  g.  gravitation— and  that  the  evidence  points  us  irresistibly  to  some  one  explanatory 
cause.  We  can  regard  this  assertion  only  as  the  utterance  of  a  primitive  belief  in  a  first 
cause,  not  as  the  conclusion  of  logical  demonstration,  for  we  know  only  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  the  universe.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  intuition  of  an  Absolute  Reason, 
however,  we  can  cordially  assent  to  the  words  of  F.  L.  Patton :  ''  When  wo  consider 
Matthew  Arnold's  'stream  of  tendency,*  Spencer's  *  unknowable,'  Schopenhauer's 
*  world  as  will,'  and  Hartmann's  elaborate  defence  of  finality  as  the  product  of  uncon- 
scious intelligence,  we  may  well  ask  if  the  theists,  with  their  belief  in  one  personal 
Ood,  are  not  in  possession  of  the  only  hypothesis  that  can  save  the  language  of  these 
writers  from  the  charge  of  meaningless  and  idiotic  raving"  (Joum.  Christ.  PhUos.» 
April,  1883:  288-807). 

3.  The  value  of  the  Teleological  Argument  is  simply  this, — it  proves 
from  certain  useful  collocations  and  instances  of  order  which  have  clearly 
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bftd  a  be^^innmg,  or  in  other  words,  from  the  present  harmony  of  the  uni- 

Teiae,  that  there  exists  an  intelligenoe  and  will  adequate  to  its  oontriyanoe. 

Bnt  whether  this  intelligenoe  and  will  is  personal  or  impersonal,  creator  or 

only  fashioner,  one  or  many,  finite  or  infinite,  eternal  or  owing  its  heing  to 

another,  necessary  or  free,  this  argument  caxmot  assure  us. 

In  it,  however,  we  take  a  step  forward.  The  causative  power  which  we 
have  proved  by  the  Gosmological  Argument  has  now  become  an  intelligent 
and  voluntary  power. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  Three  EBsays  on  Theism,  168-170— "In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledire,  the  adaptations  in  nature  afford  a  large  balance  of  probability  in  favor  of 
causation  by  intelliirenoe."  On  the  whole  argument,  see  Bib.  Sac,  1849 :  634 ;  Murphy, 
Scientific  Bases  of  Faith,  216;  Flint,  Theism,  181-210;  Pflelderer,  Die  Religion,  1:  164-174. 

TTT.  The  AnthbopoijOGigaii  Aboumbnt,  ob  Abgument  fbom  Man's 
'MxsTAii  ANj>  Moral  Natukb. 

This  is  an  argument  from  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  man  to 
the  existence  of  an  Author,  Lawgiver,  and  End.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Moral  Argument 

The  common  title  *' Moral  Argument"  is  much  too  narrow,  for  it  seems  to  take  ac- 
count only  of  conscience  in  man,  whereas  the  argument  which  this  title  so  imperfectly 
designates  really  proceeds  from  man's  intellectual  and  emotional,  as  well  as  from  his 
moral,  nature.  In  choosing  the  designation  we  have  adopted,  we  desire,  moreover,  to 
rescue  from  the  mere  physicist  the  term  "  Anthropology  "—a  term  to  which  he  has 
attached  altogether  too  limited  a  signification,  and  which,  in  his  use  of  it,  implies  that 
man  is  a  mere  animal.  Anthropology  means,  not  simply  the  science  of  man's  physical 
nature,  origin,  and  relations,  but  also  the  science  which  treats  of  his  higher  spiritual 
being.  Hence,  in  Theology,  the  term  Anthropology  designates  that  division  of  the 
subject  which  treats  of  man's  spiritual  nature  and  endowments,  his  original  state  and 
his  subsequent  apostasy.  As  an  argument,  therefore,  from  man's  mental  and  moral 
nature,  we  can  with  perfect  propriety  call  the  present  argument  the  Anthropological 
Argument. 

The  argument  is  a  complex  one,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 

1.  Man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature  must  have  had  for  its  author 
an  intellectual  and  moral  Being.  The  elements  of  the  proof  are  as  follows: — 
(a)  Man,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  Being,  has  load  a  beginning  upon  the 
planet  (6)  Material  and  unconscious  forces  do  not  afford  a  sufficient  cause 
for  man's  reason,  conscience,  and  free  will,  (c)  Man,  as  an  effect,  can  be 
referred  only  to  a  cause  possessing  self -consciousness  and  a  moral  nature, 
in  other  words,  personality. 

This  argument  is  in  part  an  application  to  man  of  the  principles  of  both  the  Gos- 
mological and  the  Teleological  Arguments.  Flint,  Theism,  74— **  Although  causality 
does  not  involve  design,  nor  design  goodness,  yet  design  involves  causality,  and  good- 
ness both  causality  and  design."    Jacobi :  ^'  Nature  conceals  God ;  man  reveals  him." 

Man  is  an  elfeot.  The  history  of  the  geologic  ages  proves  that  man  has  not  always  ex- 
isted, and  even  if  the  lower  creatures  were  his  progenitors,  his  intellect  and  freedom  are 
not  eternal  a  parte  ante.  We  consider  man,  not  as  a  physical,  but  as  a  spiritual,  being. 
Thompson,  Christian  Theism,  75—"  Every  true  cause  must  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  elfect."  Locke,  Essay,  book  4,  chap.  10—"  Cogitable  existence  cannot  be  produced 
out  of  incogitable." 

Personality  =  self-consciousness  +  self-determination  in  view  of  moral  ends.  The 
brute  has  intelligenoe  and  will,  but  has  neither  self-consciousness,  conscience,  nor  free- 
will. See  Julius  MQUer,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  1:  16  aq.  Diman,  Theistic  Argument,  91, 251— 
"Suppose  *the  intuitions  of  the  moral  faculty  are  the  slowly  organized  results  of  ex- 
perience received  from  the  race ' ;  still,  having  found  that  the  universe  affords  evidence 
of  a  supremely  iDtelligent  cause,  we  may  believe  that  man's  moral  nature  affords  the 
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hiflrbeet  illustration  of  its  mode  of  working  " ;  858:  **ShaU  we  explain  the  lower  forms 
of  will  by  the  higrher,  or  the  higher  by  the  lower  ?  " 

2.  Man's  moral  nature  proves  the  ezistenoe  of  a  holy  Lawgiver  and 
Judge.  The  elements  of  the  proof  are:— -(a)  Conscienoe  recognizes  the 
existence  of  a  moral  law  which  has  supreme  authority.  (6)  Known  viola- 
tions of  this  moral  law  are  followed  by  feelings  of  ill-desert  and  fears  of 
judgment,  (c)  This  moral  law,  since  it  is  not  self-imposed,  and  these 
threats  of  judgment,  since  they  are  not  self -executing,  respectively  argue 
the  existence  of  a  holy  will  that  has  imposed  the  law,  and  of  a  punitive 
power  that  will  execute  the  threats  of  the  moral  nature. 

See  Bishop  Butler's  Sonnons  on  Human  Nature,  in  Works,  Bohn's  ed.,  385-414.  But* 
ler's  great  discovery  was  that  of  the  supremacy  of  conscienoe  in  the  moral  constitution 
of  man :  "  Had  it  strength  as  it  has  right,  had  it  power  as  it  has  manifest  authority,  it 
would  absolutely  govern  the  world."  Conscience  —  the  moral  judiciary  of  the  soul  —  not 
law,  nor  sheriff,  but  judge ;  see  under  Anthropology.  Diman,  Theistic  Argument,  251 
— '*  Conscience  does  not  lay  down  a  law ;  it  warns  us  of  the  existence  of  a  law ;  and  not 
only  of  a  law,  but  of  a  purpose— not  our  own,  but  the  purpose  of  another,  which  it  is 
our  mission  to  realize."  See  Murphy,  Scientific  Bases  of  Faith,  218  sq.  It  proves  per- 
sonality in  the  Lawgiver,  because  its  utterances  are  not  abstract,  like  those  of  reason, 
but  arc  in  the  nature  of  command ;  they  are  not  in  the  indicative,  but  in  the  imperative, 
mood ;  it  says,  **  thou  shalt "  and  "  thou  shalt  not."    This  argues  wUl, 

Hutton,  ESssays,  1 :  11—**  Conscienoe  is  an  ideal  Moses,  and  thunders  from  an  invisible 
Sinai;"  "the  Atheist  regards  conscience  not  as  a  skylight,  opened  to  let  in  upon 
human  nature  an  infinite  dawn  from  above,  but  as  a  polished  arch  or  dome,  completing 
and  reflecting  the  whole  edifice  beneath."  But  conscience  cannot  be  the  mere  reflection 
and  expression  of  nature,  for  it  represses  and  condemns  nature.  TuUoch,  Theism : 
*^  Conscience,  like  the  magnetic  needle,  indicates  the  existence  of  an  unknown  Power 
which  from  afar  controls  its  vibrations  and  at  whose  presence  it  trembles."  Xero 
spends  nights  of  terror  in  wandering  through  the  halls  of  his  Golden  House.  Kant  holds 
that  faith  in  duty  requires  faith  in  a  Ood  who  will  defend  and  reward  duty— see  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  850-387.    See  also  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  624. 

3.  Man's  emotional  and  yoluntary  nature  proves  the  existence  of  a  Being 
who  can  furnish  in  himself  a  satisfying  object  of  human  affection  and  an 
end  which  will  call  forth  man's  highest  activities  and  ensure  his  highest 
progress. 

Only  a  Being  of  power,  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness,  and  all  these  in- 
definitely greater  than  any  that  we  know  upon  the  earth,  can  meet  this  de- 
mand of  the  human  soul.  Such  a  Being  must  exist  Otherwise  man's 
greatest  need  would  be  unsupplied,  and  belief  in  a  lie  be  more  productive  of 
virtue  than  belief  in  the  truth. 

Feuerbaoh  calls  God  *'  the  Brocken-shadow  of  man  himself ; "  "  consciousness  of  God 
=  self -consciousness ; "  "religion  is  a  dream  of  the  human  soul;"  **all  theology  is 
anthropology."  But  conscience  shows  that  man  does  not  recognize  in  God  simply  his 
like,  but  also  his  opposite.  Not  as  Galton :  **■  Piety  =  conscienoe  +  instability."  The  finest 
minds  are  of  the  leaning  type;  see  Murphy,  Scientific  Bases,  870;  Augustine,  Confes- 
sions, 1 :  1— **Thou  hast  made  us  for  thyself,  and  our  heart  is  restless  till  it  find  rest  in 
thee."  On  John  Stuart  MiU— ''a  mind  that  could  not  find  God,  and  a  heart  that  could 
not  do  without  him"— see  his  Autobiography,  and  Browne,  in  Strivings  for  the  Faith 
(Christ.  Ev.  Soc'y),  260-287.  Comte,  in  his  hiter  days,  constructed  an  object  of  worship  in 
Universal  Humanity,  and  invented  a  ritual  which  Huxley  calls  "  Catholicism  minus 
Christianity."  See  also  TyndaU,  Belfast  Address :  "  Did  I  not  believe,  said  a  great  man 
to  me  once,  that  an  Intelligence  exists  at  the  heart  of  things,  my  life  on  earth  would  be 
Intolerable." 

We  must  freely  grant,  however,  that  this  argument  from  num's  aspirations  has  weight 
only  upon  the  supposition  that  a  wise,  truthful,  holy,  and  benevolent  God  exists,  who 
has  8o  constituted  our  minds  that  their  thinking  and  their  afleotions  correspond  to 
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larath  and  to  himself.  An  evil  beln^  might  have  §o  ooiwtituted  us  that  all  logic  would 
lead  us  into  error.  The  argument  is  therefore  the  development  and  expression  of  our 
intuitive  idea  of  God.  Luthardt,  Fundamental  Truths:  *'  Nature  is  like  a  written  docu- 
ment containing  only  consonants.  It  is  we  who  must  furnish  the  vowels  that  shall  de- 
cipher It.  Unless  we  bring  with  us  the  idea  of  God,  we  shall  find  nature  but  dumb.'* 
See  also  Pfleiderer,  Die  Religion,  1 :  174. 

A,  The  defecU  of  the  Anthropological  Argument  are:  (a)  It  cannot 
prove  a  creator  of  the  material  universe.  (&)  It  cannot  prove  the  infinity 
of  God,  since  man  from  whom  we  argue  is  finite,  (c)  It  cannot  prove  the 
mercy  of  Qod.     But, 

B.  The  value  of  the  Argument  is,  that  it  assures  us  of  the  existence  of 
a  personal  Being,  who  rules  us  in  righteousness,  and  who  is  the  proper 
object  of  supreme  affection  and  service.  But  whether  this  Being  is  the 
original  creator  of  all  things,  or  merely  the  author  of  our  own  existence, 
whether  he  is  infinite  or  finite,  whether  he  is  a  Being  of  simple  righteous- 
ness or  also  of  mercy,  this  argument  cannot  assure  us. 

Among  the  arg^uments  for  the  existence  of  God,  however,  we  assign  to 
this  the  chief  place,  since  it  adds  to  the  ideas  of  causative  power  (which 
we  derived  from  the  Gosmological  Argument)  and  of  contriving  intelligence 
(which  we  derived  from  the  TeleologicaJ  Argument),  the  far  wider  ideas  of 
personality  and  righteous  lordship. 

Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Works  of  Reid,  S :  974.  note  U ;  Lect.  on  Metaph.,  1 :  89—'*  The  only- 
valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  and  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  rest  upon 
the  ground  of  man*s  moral  nature  *' ;  **  theology  is  wholly  dependent  upon  psychology, 
for  with  the  proof  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  stands  or  falls  the  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  Deity/*  But  Diman,  Theistio  Argument,  844,  very  properly  objects  to  making  this 
argument  from  the  nature  of  man  the  sole  proof  of  Deity :  **  It  should  be  rather  used 
to  show  the  attributes  of  the  Being  whose  existence  has  been  already  proved  from  other 
sources  " ;  *'  hence  the  Anthropologrlcal  Argument  is  as  dependent  upon  the  Gosmologi- 
cal and  Teleological  Arguments  as  they  are  upon  it." 

Yet  the  Anthropological  Argument  is  needed  to  supplement  the  conclusions  of  the 
two  others.  Those  who,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  recognize  an  Infinite  and  absolute  Being, 
Power  and  Cause,  may  yet  fall  to  recognize  this  being  as  spiritual  and  personal,  simply 
because  they  do  not  recognize  themselves  as  spiritual  and  personal  beings,  that  is,  do 
not  recognize  reason,  conscience,  and  free-will  in  man.  Agnosticism  in  philosophy  in- 
volves agnosticism  In  religion.  See  Flint,  Theism,  68;  Mill,  Criticism  of  Hamilton,  2: 
206;  Dove,  Logic  of  Christian  Faith,  2^U^i»,  261-299;  Cooke,  Religion  and  Chemistry: 
**  God  is  love ;  but  nature  could  not  prove  it,  and  the  Lamb  was  slain  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  in  order  to  attest  it." 

It  is  very  common  at  this  place  to  treat  of  what  are  called  the  Historical  and  the  Bib- 
lical Arguments  for  the  existence  of  God— the  former  arguing,  from  the  unity  of  history, 
the  latter  arguing,  from  the  unity  of  the  Bible,  that  this  unity  must  m  each  case  have 
for  its  cause  and  explanation  the  existence  of  God.  It  Is  a  sufficient  reason  for  not 
discussing  these  arguments,  that,  without  a  previous  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  no 
one  will  see  unity  either  in  history  or  In  the  Bible. 

rV.  The  ONToiiOoiGAL  Abouhbnt,  or  Abquhent  from  our  Abstbaot 
AVD  Necessary  Ideas. 

This  argument  infers  the  existence  of  God  from  the  abstract  and  neces- 
sary ideas  of  the  human  mind.     It  has  three  forms : 

1.  That  of  Samuel  Clarke.  Space  and  time  are  attributes  of  substance 
or  being.  But  space  and  time  are  respectively  infinite  and  eternal.  There 
must  therefore  be  an  infinite  and  eternal  substance  or  Being  to  whom  these 
attributes  belong. 
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Gillespie  states  the  argument  somewhat  differently.  Space  and  time  are 
modes  of  existence.  Bat  space  and  time  are  respectively  infinite  and  eter- 
nal. There  must  therefore  be  an  infinite  and  eternal  Being  who  subsists  in 
these  modes.    But  we  reply : 

Space  and  time  are  neither  attributes  of  substance  nor  modes  of  exist- 
ence. The  argument,  if  valid,  would  prove  that  Qod  is  not  mind  but  matter, 
for  that  could  not  be  mind,  but  only  matter,  of  which  space  and  time  were 
either  attributes  or  modes. 

The  Ontoloirical  Argument  is  frequently  called  the  a  priori  argument,  that  is,  the  ar^ 
grument  from  that  which  is  logically  prior,  or  earlier  than  experience,  viz.  our  intuitive 
ideas.  All  the  forms  of  the  Ontological  Argument  are  in  this  sense  a  priori.  Space  and 
time  are  a  priori  ideas.  See  Samuel  Clarke,  Works,  2:  531 ;  Gillespie,  Necessary  Exist- 
ence of  God.  Per  contra^  see  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Beason,  804 ;  Calderwood,  Moral 
Philosophy,  226—"  To  begin,  as  Clarke  did,  with  the  proposition  that  *  something  has  ex- 
isted from  eternity,*  is  virtually  to  propose  an  argument  after  having  assumed  what  is 
to  he  proved.  Gillespie's  form  of  the  a  priori  argument,  starting  with  the  proposition 
'infinity  of  extension  is  neoeasarily  existing,*  is  liable  to  the  same  objection,  with  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  attributing  a  property  of  matter  to  the  Deity." 

H.  B.  Smith  says  that  Brougham  misrepresented  Clarke :  "  Clarke's  argument  is  in  his 
sixth  proposition,  and  supposes  the  existence  proved  in  what  goes  before.  He  alms  here 
to  establish  the  infinitude  and  omnipresence  of  this  First  Being.  He  does  not  prove 
existence  from  immensity."  But  we  reply,  neither  can  he  prove  the  infinity  of  God 
from  the  immensity  of  space.  Space  and  time  arc  neither  substances  nor  attributes,  but 
are  rather  relations ;  see  Calderwood,  Philos.  of  Infinite,  831-885 ;  Cocker,  Theistic  Con- 
ception of  the  World,  66-90.  The  doctrine  that  space  and  time  are  attributes  or  modes 
of  God's  existence  tends  to  a  materialistic  pantheism  like  that  of  Spinoza,  who  held  that- 
"  the  one  and  simple  substance  "  (substantia  una  et  unica)  is  known  to  us  through  the 
two  attributes  of  thought  and  extension ;  mind  =  God  in  the  mode  of  thought ;  matter 
=  God  in  the  mode  of  extension.  Dove,  Logic  of  the  Christian  Faith,  127,  says  well  that 
an  extended  God  Is  a  material  God ;  **  space  and  time  are  attributes  neither  of  matter 
uor  mind ;  "  "  we  must  carry  the  moral  idea  into  the  natural  world,  not  the  natural  idea 
into  the  moral  world."  See  also,  Blunt,  Dictionary  Doct.  and  Hist.  Theol.,  740;  Porter, 
Human  Intellect,  567. 

2.  That  of  Descartes.  We  have  the  idea  of  an  infinite  and  perfect 
Being.  This  idea  cannot  be  derived  from  imperfect  and  fuoite  things. 
There  must  therefore  be  an  infinite  and  perfect  Being  who  is  its  cause. 

But  we  reply  that  this  argument  confounds  the  idea  of  the  infinite  with 
an  infinite  idea.  Man's  idea  of  the  infinite  is  not  infinite  but  finite,  and 
from  a  finite  effect  we  cannot  argue  an  infinite  cause. 

This  form  of  the  Ontological  Argument,  while  it  is  a  priori,  as  based  upon  a  necessary 
idea  of  the  human  mind,  is,  unlike  the  other  forms  of  the  same  argument,  a  pmteriorit 
as  arguing  from  this  idea,  as  an  effect,  to  the  existence  of  a  Being  who  is  its  cntise.  A 
posteriori  argument  --  from  that  which  is  later  to  that  which  is  earlier,  that  is,  from 
effect  to  cause.  The  Cosmological,  Tcleological,  and  Anthropological  Arguments  arc 
arguments  a  potfteriori.  Of  this  sort  is  the  argument  of  Descartes;  see  Descartes, 
Meditation  8 :  "  Haec  idea  quae  in  nobis  est  requlrit  Deum  pro  causa ;  Deusque  proindo 
existit."  The  idea  in  men's  minds  is  the  impression  of  the  workman's  name  stamped 
indelibly  on  his  work^the  shadow  cast  upon  the  human  soul  by  that  unseen  One  of 
whose  being  and  presence  it  dimly  informs  us.  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Theol.,  789;  Salsset, 
Pantheism,  1 :  54—"  Descartes  sets  out  from  a  fact  of  consciousness,  while  Anselm  sets 
out  from  an  abstract  conception ; "  **  Descartes's  argument  might  be  considered  a  branch 
of  the  Anthropological  or  Moral  Argument,  but  for  the  fact  that  this  last  proceeds  from 
man's  constitution  rather  than  from  his  abstract  ideas."    See  Bib.  Sac,  1849 :  637. 

8.  That  of  Anselm.  We  have  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect  Being. 
But  existence  is  an  attribute  of  perfection.  An  absolutely  perfect  Being 
must  therefore  exist. 
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But  we  reply  that  this  argnment  oonf ounds  ideal  eziBtenoe  with  real  ex- 
istence.    Our  ideas  are  not  the  measure  of  external  reality. 

Anaelm,  Prosloglon,  2— Id,  quo  majus  ooflritari  nequit,  non  potest  ease  in  Intellectu 
aolo.  See  translatioii  of  the  Proslofflon,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  1861 :  529,  0e9 ;  Kant,  Critique,  868. 
The  arsruments  of  Deecartes  and  Anselm,  with  Kant's  reply,  are  given  in  their  original 
form  bjr  Harris,  in  Joum.  Spec.  Philos.,  16 :  42(M28.  The  major  premise  here  is  not  that 
all  perfect  ideas  imply  the  existenoe  of  the  object  which  they  represent,  for  then,  as 
Kant  objects,  I  miirht  argue  from  my  perfect  idea  of  a  $100  bill  that  I  actually  pos- 
sessed the  same,  which  would  be  far  from  the  fact.  So  I  have  a  perfect  idea  of  a  per- 
fectly evil  beinir,  of  a  centaur,  of  nothing— but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  evil  being, 
that  the  centaur,  that  nothing,  exists.  The  argument  is  rather  from  the  idea  of  absolute 
and  perfect  Beinir-of  **  that,  no  greater  than  which  can  be  conceived."  There  can  be 
but  one  such  Being,  and  there  can  be  but  one  such  idea. 

Yet  even  thus  understood,  we  cannot  argue  from  the  idea  to  the  actual  existenoe  of 
such  a  being.  **  Ansclm's  argument  implies,"  says  Fisher,  in  Joum.  Christ.  Philos.,  Jan., 
1883 :  114,  **  that  existenoe  in  r«  is  a  constituent  of  the  concept.  It  would  conclude  the 
existence  of  a  being  from  the  definition  of  a  word.  This  inference  ia  Justified  only  on 
the  basis  of  philosophical  realism."  Dove,  Logic  of  the  Christ.  Faith,  Ul— **The  On- 
tological  Argument  is  the  algebraic  formula  of  the  universe,  which  leads  to  a  valid 
eondnsion  with  regard  to  real  existence,  only  when  we  fill  it  in  with  the  objects  with 
which  we  become  acquainted  In  the  arguments  a  posteriori,**  See  also,  Shedd,  Hist. 
Doct.,  1 :  231,  and  in  Presb.  Rev.,  April.  1884:  212-827  (favoring  the  argument) :  Fisher, 
Essays,  574;  Thompson,  Christian  Theism,  171;  H.  B.  Smith,  Introd.  to  Christ.  TheoL, 
122;  Pfleiderer,  Die  Religion,  1:  181-187;  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1875:  611-866. 

Domer,  in  his  Olaubenslehre,  1 :  197,  gives  us  the  best  statement  of  the  Ontological 
Argument :  **  Reason  thinks  of  Ood  as  existing.  Reason  would  not  be  reason,  if  it  did 
not  think  of  God  as  existing.  Reason  only  is,  upon  the  sssumption  that  Ood  is."  But 
this  is  evidently  not  argument,  but  only  vivid  statement  of  the  necessary  assumption  of 
the  existence  of  an  absolute  Reason  which  conditions  and  gives  validity  to  ours. 

Although  this  last  must  be  oonsidered  the  most  perfect  form  of  the  onto- 
logical argnment,  it  is  evident  that  it  conducts  ns  only  to  an  ideal  oondn- 
sion,  not  to  real  existence.  In  common  with  the  two  preceding  forms  of 
the  argument,  moreover,  it  tacitly  assumes,  as  already  existing  in  the  human 
mind,  that  very  knowledge  of  God*s  existence  which  it  would  derive  from 
Ic^cal  demonstration.  It  has  value,  therefore,  simply  as  showing  what  God 
must  be,  if  he  exists  at  all 

But  the  existence  of  a  Being  indefinitely  great,  a  personal  Cause,  Ck>n- 
triver  and  Lawgiver,  has  been  proved  by  the  preceding  arguments ;  for  the 
law  of  parsimony  requires  us  to  apply  the  conclusions  of  the  first  three 
arguments  to  one  Being,  and  not  to  many.  To  this  one  Being  we  may 
now  ascribe  the  infinity  and  perfection,  the  idea  of  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  Ontological  Argument — ascribe  them,  not  because  they  are  demon- 
strably his,  but  because  our  mental  constitution  will  not  allow  us  to  think 
otherwise.  Thus  clothing  him  with  all  perfections  which  the  human  mind 
can  conceive,  and  these  in  illimitable  fulness,  we  have  one  whom  we  may 
justly  call  Gk>d. 

McCosh,  Div.  Gov't,  12,  note—"  It  is  at  this  place,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  that  the  idea 

of  the  Infinite  comes  in.    The  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  form  such  an  idea,  or 

rather  its  intuitive  belief  in  an  Infinite  of  which  it  feels  that  it  cannot  form  an  adequate 

conception,  may  be  no  proof  (as  Kant  maintains)  of  the  existenoe  of  an  infinite  Being ; 

but  It  is,  we  are  convinced,  the  means  by  which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  invest  the  Deity, 

shown  on  other  grounds  to  exist,  with  the  attributes  of  infinity,  i.  e.,  to  look  on  his 

being,  power,  goodness,  and  all  his  perfections,  as  infinite."   Even  Flint,  Theism,  68,  who 

holds  that  we  reach  the  existence  of  Ood  by  Inference,  speaks  of  "  necessary  conditions 

of  thought  and  feeling,  and  ineradicable  aspirations,  which  force  on  us  ideas  of  absolute 

existence.  Infinity,  and  perfection,  and  will  neither  permit  us  to  deny  these  perfections 
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to  Ood,  nor  to  ascribe  them  to  any  other  beinir."  Belief  In  Ood  Is  not  the  conclusion  of 
a  demonstration,  but  the  solution  of  a  problem.  Calderwood,  Moral  Philosophy,  226— 
"  either  the  whole  question  is  assumed  in  starting?,  or  the  Infinite  is  not  reached  in  con- 
cluding'.*' 

As  a  logical  process  this  is  indeed  defective,  since  all  logic  as  well  as  all 
observation  depends  for  its  validity  upon  the  presupposed  existence  of 
Gk>d,  and  since  this  particular  process,  even  granting  the  validity  of  logic 
in  general,  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  God  exists,  except  upon  a 
second  assumption  that  our  abstaract  ideas  of  infinity  and  perfection  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  Being  to  whom  argument  has  actually  conducted  us. 

But  although  both  ends  of  the  logical  bridge  are  confessedly  wanting, 
tiie  process  may  serve  and  does  serve  a  more  useful  purpose  than  that  of 
mere  demonstration,  namely,  that  of  awakening,  expHoating,  and  confirm- 
ing a  conviction  which,  though  the  most  fundamental  of  all,  may  yet  have 
been  partially  slumbering  for  lack  of  thought. 

Morell,  Philos.  Fra^rments,  177, 179—"  We  can,  in  fact,  no  more  prove  the  existence  of 
a  God  by  a  logical  argrument,  than  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  an  external  world ;  but 
none  the  less  may  we  obtain  as  strong  a  prcLctical  conviction  of  the  one.  as  the  other.'* 
**'  We  arrive  at  a  scientific  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  just  as  we  do  at  any  other  pos- 
sible human  truth.  We  aenume  it,  as  a  hypothesis  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe ;  and  then  evidences  from  every  quarter  begin  to  con- 
verge upon  it,  until,  in  process  of  time,  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  cultivated  and 
enlightened  by  ever  accumulating-  knowledge,  pronounces  upon  the  validity  of  the 
hypothesis  with  a  voice  scarcely  less  decided  and  universal  than  it  does  in  the  case  of 
our  highest  scientific  convictions." 

Fisher,  Essays  on  Supemat.  Grig,  of  Christ'y,  572— "What  then  Is  the  purport  and 
force  of  the  several  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God?  We  reply  that  these  proofs 
are  the  different  modes  in  which  faith  expresses  itself  and  seeks  confirmation.  In  them 
faith,  or  the  object  of  faith,  is  more  exactly  conceived  and  defined,  and  in  them  is  found 
a  corroboration,  not  arbitrary  but  substantial  and  valuable,  of  that  faith  which  springs 
from  the  soul  itself.  Such  proofs,  therefore,  are  neither  on  the  one  hand  sufficient  to 
create  and  sustain  faith,  nor  are  they  on  the  other  hand  to  be  set  aside  as  of  no  value." 
A.  J.  Barrett :  "  The  arguments  are  not  so  much  a  bridge  in  themselves,  as  they  are 
KUjTfi,  to  hold  firm  the  great  suspenslon-bridjpe  of  intuition,  by  which  we  pass  the  gulf 
from  man  to  God.  Or,  while  they  are  not  a  ladder  by  which  we  may  reach  heaven,  they 
are  the  Ossa  on  Pellon,  from  whose  combined  height  we  may  descry  heaven."  On  the 
whole  subject,  see  Cud  worth,  Intel.  System  of  the  Universe,  3:  48;  Calderwood,  Philos. 
of  the  Infinite,  160  aq.;  Curtis,  Human  Element  in  Inspiration,  242:  Peabody,  in  An- 
dover  Bevlew,  July,  1884 ;  Hahn,  History  of  the  Arguments  for  the  Existence  of  God. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ERRONEOUS   EXPLANATIOXS  OF  THE   FACTS. 

Any  oorrect  explanation  of  the  nniverse  muBt  postulate  an  intnitive 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  external  world,  of  self,  and  of  God. 
The  desire  for  scientific  unity,  however,  has  induced  attempts  to  reduce 
these  three  factors  to  one,  and  according  as  one  or  another  of  the  three  has 
been  regarded  as  the  all-inclusiYe  principle,  the  result  has  been  Material- 
ism, Idealism,  or  Pantheism. 

L      MATBBIAIiiaiC 

Materialism  is  that  method  of  thought  which  gives  priority  to  matter, 
rather  than  to  mind,  in  its  explanations  of  the  universe.  Upon  this  view, 
material  atoms  constitute  the  ultimate  and  fundamental  reality  of  which 
all  things,  rational  and  irrational,  are  but  combinations  and  phenomena. 
Force  is  regarded  as  a  universal  and  inseparable  property  of  matter. 

The  element  of  truth  in  materialism  is  the  reality  of  second  causes.  Its 
error  is  in  mistaking  these  second  causes  for  first  causes,  and  in  supposing 
them  able  to  account  for  their  own  existence,  and  for  the  existence  of  the 
universe. 

Herschel  says  that  these  atoms,  in  recogniziog  each  other  in  order  to  combine,  show 
a  great  deal  of  *  presence  of  mind.'  The  monad  of  Leibnitz^  'parvus  in  suo  g-enere 
deus.*  Deprive  matter  of  force  (impenetrability,  motion,  etc.),  and  you  have  only  e:x ten- 
sion left.  This  makes  matter  =  space  =-  zero.  The  Impossibility  of  flnding  in  matter, 
regarded  as  mere  atoms,  any  of  the  attributes  of  a  cause,  has  led  to  a  general  abandon- 
ment of  this  old  Materialism  of  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  Condillac,  Holbach, 
Fenerbach,  Btlchner ;  and  Materialistic  Idealism  has  taken  its  place,  which  Instead  of 
regarding  force  as  a  property  of  matter,  regards  matter  as  a  manifestation  of  force. 
See  Lange,  History  of  Materialism:  Janet,  Materialism :  Fabri,  Materlallsmus ;  Herzog, 
RncydopfBdie,  art. :  Materialismus ;  but  esp.,  Stallo,  Modem  Physics,  148-170. 

In  addition  to  the  general  error  indicated  above,  we  object  to  this  system 
as  follows : 

1.  In  knowing  matter,  the  mind  necessarily  judges  itself  to  be  a  sub- 
stance different  in  kind,  and  higher  in  rank,  than  the  matter  which  it 
knows. 

We  here  state  simply  an  intuitive  conviction.  The  mind,  in  using  its  phj'slcal  organ- 
ism and  through  it  bringing  external  nature  into  its  service,  recognizes  Itself  as  different 
from  and  superior  to  matter.  Martineau,  quoted  in  Brit.  Quar.,  April,  1882:  173— "The 
inorganic  and  unconscious  portion  of  the  world,  instead  of  being  the  potentiality  of 
the  organic  and  conscious,  is  rather  its  residual  precipitate,  formed  as  the  indwelling 
Mind  concentrates  an  intenser  aim  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  ordered  whole,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  inner  life  of  the  natures  that  can  resemble  him."  Pres.  Thos.  Hill,  in 
Bib.  Sac,  April,  1868:  883— "All  that  is  really  given  by  the  act  of  sense-perception  is  the 
existence  of  the  conscious  self,  floating  in  boundless  space  and  boundless  time,  sur- 
rounded and  sustained  by  boundless  power.  The  material  world,  which  we  at  first  think 
the  great  reality,  is  only  the  shadow  of  a  real  being,  which  Is  immaterial."    Harris, 
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Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism,  317—"  Ima^rine  an  inflnltesima]  Xyeing  in  the  brain,  watch- 
ing  the  action  of  the  molecules,  but  missing  the  thought.  So  science  observes  the  uni- 
verse, and  misses  God." 

2.  Since  the  mind's  attribntes  of  (a)  continuous  identity,  {b)  self- 
activity,  (c)  unrelatedness  to  space,  are  different  in  kind  and  higher  in 
rank  than  the  attributes  of  matter,  it  is  rational  to  conclude  that  the  sub- 
stance underlying  mental  phenomena  is  a  substance  different  in  kind  and 
higher  in  rank  than  that  which  underlies  material  phenomena. 

This  is  an  argument  from  specific  qualities  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  underlylnfr 
them,  (a)  Memory  proves  personal  identity.  This  is  not  an  identity  of  material  atoms, 
for  atoms  change.  The  molecules  that  come  cannot  remember  those  that  depart. 
Some  immutable  part  in  the  brain?  organized,  or  unorganized?  organized  decays; 
unorgahhsed  =  soul,  (b)  Inertia  shows  that  matter*  is  not  self -moving.  It  acts  only  as 
it  is  acted  upon.  A  single  atom  would  never  move.  Two  portions  are  necessary,  and 
these,  in  order  to  useful  action,  require  adjustment  by  a  power  which  does  not  belong  to 
matter.  Evolution  of  the  universe  inexplicable,  unless  matter  were  first  moved  by 
some  power  outside  Itself.  See  Duke  of  Argyll,  Reign  of  Law,  02.  (c)  The  highest 
activities  of  mind  are  independent  of  known  physical  conditions.  Mind  controls  and 
subdues  the  body.  It  does  not  cease  to  grow  when  the  growth  of  the  body  ceases. 
When  the  body  nears  dissolution,  the  mind  often  asserts  itself  most  strikingly. 

See  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  22, 181, 182.  McCosh,  Christianity  and  Positivism,  chap, 
on  Materialism ;  Divine  Government,  71-94;  Intuitions,  140-146.  Hopkins,  §tudy  of  Man, 
63-66;  MorcU,  Hist.  Phllos.,  318-384;  Hickok,  Rational  Cosmology,  403;  Theol.  Eclectic, 
6:  666;  Appleton,  Works.  1:  161-164;  Calderwood,  Moral  Philosophy,  236;  Ulrid,  Leib 
imd  Seele,  688-726,  and  synopsis,  In  Bap.  Quar.,  July,  1873:  380. 

3.  This  common  judgment  that  mind  and  matter  are  distinct  substances 
must  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  until  it  is  scientifically  demonstrated  that 
mind  is  material  in  its  origin  and  nature.  But  all  attempts  to  explain  the 
psychical  from  the  physical,  or  the  organic  from  the  inorganic,  are  acknowl- 
edged failures.  The  most  that  can  be  claimed  is,  that  psychical  are  always 
accompanied  by  physical  changes,  and  that  the  inorganic  is  the  basis  and 
support  of  the  organic.  Although  the  precise  connection  between  the  mind 
and  the  body  is  unknown,  the  fact  that  the  continuity  of  physical  changes 
is  unbroken  in  times  of  psychical  activity  renders  it  certain  that  mind  is  not 
transformed  physical  force. 

The  chemist  can  produce  or(jPante,  but  not  oroanized,  substances.  The  life  cannot  be 
produced  from  matter.  Even  in  living  things  progress  is  secured  only  by  plan.  Multi- 
plication of  desired  advantage,  in  the  Darwinian  scheme,  requires  a  selecting  thought : 
in  other  words  the  natural  selection  is  artificial  selection  after  all.  John  Fiske,  Destiny 
of  the  Creature,  109—**  Cerebral  physiology  tells  us  that,  during  the  present  life,  although 
thought  and  feeling  are  always  manifested  in  connection  with  a  peculiar  form  of  matter, 
yet  by  no  possibility  can  thought  and  feeling  be  in  any  sense  the  product  of  matter. 
Nothing  could  be  more  grossly  unscientific  than  the  famous  remark  of  Oabanis,  that 
the  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile.  It  is  not  even  correct  to  say  that 
thought  goes  on  in  the  brain.  What  goes  on  the  brain  is  an  amazingly  complex  series  of 
molecular  movements,  with  which  thought  and  feeling  are  in  some  unknown  way  cor- 
related, not  as  effects  or  as  causes,  but  as  concomitants." 

Leibnitz's  "pre-established  harmony"  indicates  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  relation 
between  mind  and  matter.  Bee  British  Quarterly,  Jan.,  1874 :  art.  by  Herbert,  on  Mind 
and  the  Science  of  Energy ;  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  1,  sec.  56 :  **  Two 
things,  mind  and  nervous  action,  exist  together,  but  we  cannot  imagine  how  they  are 
related."  See  Review  of  Spencer's  Psychology,  in  N.  Englander,  July,  1878.  Tyndall, 
Fragments  of  Science,  120— "The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  facts  of 
consciousness  is  unthinkable."  Bain,  Mind  and  Body,  131:  No  break  in  physical  con- 
tinuity.   McCosh.  Intuitions,  145 ;  Talbot,  in  Bap.  Quarterly,  Jan.,  1871 :  1. 
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4.  The  materialistic  theory,  denying  as  it  does  the  priority  of  spirit,  can 
fnmish  no  sufficient  cause  for  the  highest  features  of  the  existing  universe, 
namely,  its  peirsonal  intelligences,  its  intuitive  ideas,  its  moral  progress,  its 
beliefs  in  Gk>d  and  immortality. 

Herbert,  Modem  Realiflm  Examined :  "  Materialism  has  no  physical  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  conaciousneaB  in  others.  As  it  declares  our  fellow-men  to  be  destitute  of 
free  volition,  so  it  should  declare  them  destitute  of  consciousness ;  should  call  them,  as 
well  as  brutes,  pure  automata.  If  physics  are  all,  there  is  no  God,  but  there  is  also  no 
man,  existing.*'  Some  of  the  early  followers  of  Descartes  used  to  kick  and  beat  their 
dogs,  lauffhin^  meanwhile  at  their  cries  and  callingr  them  the  '*  creaklnjr  of  the  machine." 
Huxley,  who  calls  the  brutes  "  conscious  automata,"  believes  in  the  gradual  banishment, 
from  all  reflrions  of  human  thougrht,  of  what  we  call  spirit  and  spontaneity :  **  A  sponta- 
neous act  is  an  absurdity ;  it  is  simply  an  effect  that  Is  uncaused." 

Diman,  Theistic  Artrument,  348~"  Materialism  can  never  explain  the  fact  that  matter 
is  always  combined  with  force.  Coordinate  principles?  then  dualism,  instead  of  mon- 
ism. Force  cause  of  matter?  then  we  preserve  unity,  but  destroy  materialism ;  for  we 
trace  matter  to  an  immaterial  source.  Behind  multiplicity  of  natural  forces  we  must 
postulate  some  singrle  powei^-whioh  can  be  nothin^r  but  coordinating  mind."  Mark 
Hopkins  sums  up  Materialism  in  Princeton  Kev.,  Nov.,  1879:  490— "1.  Man,  who  is  a 
person,  is  made  by  a  thin^,  i.  e.  matter.  2.  Matter  is  to  be  worshipped  as  man's  maker, 
if  anythingr  is  to  be  (Rom.  i:  25).  3.  Man  is  to  worship  himself— his  God  is  his  beUy." 
8ee  also  Martineau,  Religion  and  Materialism,  26^1 ;  Chrlstlieb,  Modem  Doubt  and 
Christian  Belief,  145-161;  Buchanan,  Modem  Atheism,  247, 248;  McCosh,  in  Intemational 
Rev.,  Jan.,  1875 ;  Contemp.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1875,  art. :  Man  Transoorporeal ;  Calderwood,  Rela- 
tions of  Mind  and  Brain ;  Laycock,  Mind  and  Brain ;  Diman,  Theistic  Argument,  358 ; 
Wilkinson,  in  Present  Day  Tracts,  8 :  no.  17. 

n.     Matebialistig  Idsalish. 

Idealism  proper  is  that  method  of  thought  which  regards  all  knowledge 
as  conversant  only  with  affections  of  the  percipient  mind. 

Its  element  of  truth  is  the  fact  that  these  affections  of  the  percipient 
mind  are  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge.  Its  error  is  in  denying  that 
through  these  and  in  these  we  know  that  which  exists  independently  of  our 
conscioTisness. 

The  idealism  of  the  present  day  is  mainly  a  materialiBtic  idealism.  It 
defines  matter  and  mind  alike  in  terms  of  sensation,  and  regards  both  as 
opposite  sides  or  sucoessiYe  manifestations  of  one  underlying  and  unknow- 
able force. 

Modem  idealism  is  the  development  of  a  principle  found  as  far  back  as  Locke.  Locke 
derived  all  our  knowledge  from  sensation.  Berkeley  said  that  externally  wo  could  be 
sure  only  of  sensations— could  not  therefore  be  sure  that  the  external  world  exists  at 
all.  Hume  carried  the  principle  further  and  held  that  internally  also  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  anything  but  mental  phenomena.  We  do  not  know  mental  substance  within,  any 
more  than  we  know  material  substance  without.  Berkeley's  view  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  t  18  agr.  See  also  Presb.  Rev.,  April,  1885 :  301-^13 ; 
Joum.  Spec.  PhUos.,  1884:  246-260,  98»-699 ;  TuUoch,  Mod.  Theories,  360,  361. 

The  most  complete  refutation  of  idealism  in  all  its  forms,  is  that  of  {:?ir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
in  his  Metaphysics,  348-^72,  and  Theories  of  Sense-Perception— the  Reply  to  Brown.  See 
condensed  statement  of  Hamilton's  view,  with  estimate  and  criticism,  in  Porter,  Human 
Inte]iectft23<V-240 ;  on  Idealism,  see  also  129,  182.  Porter  holds  that  original  perception 
gives  us  simply  affections  of  our  own  sensorlum ;  as  cause  of  these,  wo  gain  knowl- 
edjre  of  extended  externality.  So  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton :  "  Sensation  proper  has  no  object 
but  a  subject-object."  But  both  Porter  and  Hamilton  hold  that  through  these  sensa- 
tions we  know  that  which  exists  independently  of  our  sensations. 

Mill,  however,  in  his  Examination  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  1 :  284-258,  makes  sensations 
the  only  objects  of  knowledge;  defines  matter  as  a  "permanent  possibility  of  sensa- 
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tion  "  and  mind  aB  a  **  series  of  feelings  aware  of  itself. "  So  Huxley  calls  matter  **  only 
a  name  for  the  unknown  cause  of  states  of  consciousness.*'  Mill  and  Huxley,  with 
Spencer.  Bain,  and  Tyndall,  are  Humists.  8ee  FisJce,  Cosmic  Philosophy,  1:  76;  2:  80. 
All  these  regard  the  material  atom  as  a  mere  centre  of  force  =  hypothetical  cause  of 
sensations.  Matter  Is  therefore  a  manifestation  of  force,  while,  to  the  old  materialism, 
force  was  a  property  of  matter.  See  art.  on  Huxley,  in  Contemp.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1872:  Tyn- 
dall, Fragments  of  Science,  73.  But  if  matter,  mind,  and  God  are  nothing  but  sensa- 
tions, then  the  body  itself  is  nothing  but  sensations.  There  Is  no  body,  to  have  the  sen- 
sations, and  no  spiriU  either  human  or  divine,  to  produce  them.  Sec  Lowndes,  Philos.  of 
Primary  Beliefs,  115-143;  Atwater  (on  Perricr),  in  Princeton  Rev.,  1867:  258-280. 

To  this  view  we  make  the  following  objections: 

1.  Its  definition  of  matter  as  a  "permanent  possibility  of  sensation" 
contradicts  oiir  intuitive  judgment  that,  in  knowing  the  phenomena  of  mat- 
ter, we  have  direct  knowledge  of  substance  as  underlying  phenomena,  as 
distinct  from  our  sensations,  and  as  external  to  the  mind  which  experi- 
ences these  sensations. 

Bowne,  Metaphysics.  432—"  How  the  possibility  of  an  odor  and  a  flavor  can  be  the 
cause  of  the  yellow  color  of  an  orange  is  probably  unknowable,  except  to  a  mind  that 
can  see  that  two  and  two  may  make  five. "  See  Inverach's  Philosophy  of  Spencer  Ex- 
amined, in  Present  Day  Tracts,  5 :  no.  29. 

2.  Its  definition  of  mind  as  a  *' series  of  sensations  aware  of  itself" 
contradicts  our  intuitive  judgment  that,  in  knowing  the  phenomena  of  mind, 
we  have  direct  knowledge  of  a  spiritual  substance  of  which  these  phenomena 
are  manifestations,  which  retains  its  identity  independently  of  our  conscious- 
ness, and  which,  in  its  knowing,  instead  of  being  the  passive  recipient  of 
impressions  from  without,  always  acts  from  within  by  a  power  of  its  own. 

See.  on  Bain's  Cerebral  Psychology,  Martineau's  Essays,  1 :  265.  On  the  physiological 
method  of  mental  philosophy,  sec  Talbot,  in  Bap.  Quar.,  1871 :  1 ;  Bowen,  on  Dualism, 
Materialism,  or  Idealism,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  March,  1878:  423^150. 

3.  In  so  far  as  this  theory  regards  mind  as  the  obverse  side  of  matter,  or 
as  a  later  and  higher  development  from  matter,  the  mere  reference  of  both 
mind  and  matter  to  an  underlying  force  does  not  save  the  theory  from  any 
of  the  difficulties  of  pure  materialism  already  mentioned;  since  in  this  case, 
equally  with  that,  force  is  regarded  as  purely  physical,  and  the  priority  of 
spirit  is  denied. 

Herbert  Spencer,  Psychology,  quoted  by  Flskc,  Cosmic  Philosophy,  2:  80— "Mind  and 
nervous  action  arc  the  subjective  and  objective  faces  of  the  same  thing.  Yet  we  remain 
utterly  incapable  of  seeing,  or  even  of  Imagining,  how  the  two  are  related.  Mind  still 
continues  to  us  a  something  without  kinship  to  other  things. "  Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  quoted  by  Tallx>t,  Bap.  Quar.,  Jan.,  1871 :  5—"  All  that  I  know  of  matter 
and  mind  in  themselves  is  that  the  former  is  an  external  centre  of  force,  and  the  latter 
an  internal  centre  of  force. "  New  Englander,  Sept,,  1883 :  636—"  If  the  atom  be  a  mere 
centre  of  force  and  not  a  real  thing  in  itself,  then  the  atom  is  a  supersensual  essence,  an 
immaterial  being.  To  make  immaterial  mutter  the  source  of  conscious  mind  is  to  make 
matter  as  wonderful  as  an  immortal  soul  or  a  personal  Creator. "  See  New  Englander, 
July,  1875:  532-535:  Martlneau,  Religion  and  Modem  Materialism,  25-"  If  it  takes  mind 
to  construe  the  universe,  how  can  the  negation  of  mind  constitute  it?  " 

4.  In  so  far  as  this  theory  holds  the  underlying  force  of  which  matter 
and  mind  are  manifestations  to  be  in  any  sense  intelligent  or  voluntary,  it 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  second  causes,  whether  material  or  spiritual, 
have  no  proper  existence,  and  that  there  is  but  one  agent  in  the  universe — a 
conclusion  which  involves  all  the  difficulties  of  pantheism. 
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Some  ivcent  Christian  thinkers,  as  Murphy,  Sclcntiflc  Bases  of  Faith,  13-15,  29-38,  4S-«i, 
^ould  define  mind  as  a  function  of  matter,  matter  as  a  function  of  force,  force  as  a 
functiim  of  will,  and  therefore  as  the  power  of  an  omnipresent  and  personal  Qod.  All 
force,  except  that  of  man's  free  will,  is  the  will  of  God.  8o  Herscheli,  Lectures,  460 : 
Ar«r>'U,  Reign  of  Iaw,  121-127 ;  Wallace  on  Kat.  Selection,  3S3-371 ;  Martineau,  Essays,  1 : 
83, 121, 145,  2IS5;  Bowen,  Metaph.  and  Ethics,  146-162.  But  if  man's  will  exhibits  a  force 
distinmiiahable  from  the  divine,  why  may  there  not  be  physical  forces  distiniruishable 
from  the  divine?  If  God  can  disen^ajre  from  himself  the  force  displayed  in  livingr 
human  beings,  then  he  can  disengage  from  himself  the  force  displayed  in  inanimate 
nature.  The  same  reasoning  which  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  the  former  assures  us 
of  the  existence  of  the  latter. 

To  deny  second  causes  is  essential  idealism,  and  tends  to  pantheism.  This  tendency  we 
find  in  the  recent  Metaphysics  of  Bowne,  who  regards  only  personality  as  real.  Matter 
is  phenomenal,  although  it  is  an  activity  of  the  divine  will  outside  of  us.  Bowne's  phe- 
nomenalism is  therefore  an  objective  idealism,  as  distinguished  from  the  subjective 
idealism  of  Berkeley,  who  held  to  God's  energizing  only  within  the  soul.  But  since, 
according  to  Bowne,  space  is  only  a  form  of  our  thinking,  the  difference  between  God's 
ceaseless  production  of  phenomena  within,  and  God's  ceaseless  production  of  phenomena 
without,  is  purely  verbal.  Royce,  The  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy,  makes  man's 
consciousness  a  part  or  aspect  of  a  universal  consciousness,  and  so,  instead  of  making 
God  come  to  consciousness  only  in  man,  as  Hegel  did,  makes  man  come  to  consciousness 
only  in  God.  While  this  scheme  seems,  in  one  view,  to  save  God's  personality,  it  practi- 
cally identifies  man's  personality  with  God's,  which  is  subjective  pantheism.  On  the 
substantive  existence  of  second  causes,  see  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  682-688 ;  Hodge, 
Syst.  Theol.t  1:  686;  Alden,  Philosophy,  48-70;  Hodgson,  Time  and  Space,  140-218. 

m.     Panthkism. 

Pantheism  is  that  method  of  thought  which  conceives  of  the  universe  as 
the  development  of  one  intelligent  and  voluntary,  yet  impersonal,  sub- 
stence,  which  reaches  consciousness  only  in  man.  It  therefore  identifies 
God,  not  with  each  individual  object  in  the  universe,  but  with  the  totality 
of  things. 

The  elements  of  truth  in  pantheism  are  the  intelligence  and  voluntariness 
of  God,  and  his  immanence  in  the  universe ;  its  error  lies  in  denying  God's 
personality  and  transcendence. 

Pantheism  denies  the  real  existence  of  the  finite,  at  the  same  time  that  it  deprives  the 
Infinite  of  self -consciousness  and  freedom.  See  Hunt,  History  of  Pantheism ;  Manning, 
Half-truths  and  the  Truth ;  Bayne,  Christian  Ufe,  Social  and  Individual,  21-68;  Hutton, 
on  Popular  Pantheism,  in  Essays,  1 :  65-76--*'  The  pantheist's  '  I  believe  in  God,'  is  a  con- 
tradiction. He  says :  '  I  perceive  the  external  as  different  from  myself ;  but  on  further 
rettection,  I  perceive  that  this  external  was  itself  the  pi?rcipient  agency.*  So  the  wor- 
shipped is  really  the  worshipper  after  all."  Harris,  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism,  178— 
**Man  is  a  bottle  of  the  ocean's  water,  in  the  ocean,  temporarily  distinguishable  by  its 
limitation  within  the  bottle,  but  lost  again  in  the  ocean,  so  soon  as  these  fragile  limits  are 
broken," 

The  later  Brahmanism  is  pantheistic.  Rowland  Williams,  Christianity  and  Hinduism « 
quoted  in  Mozley  on  Miracles,  284— "In  the  final  state  personality  vanishes.  Tou  will 
not,  says  the  Brahman,  accept  the  term  '  void  *  as  an  adequate  description  of  the  myste- 
rious nature  of  tbe*soul,  but  you  will  clearly  apprehend  soul,  in  the  final  state,  to  be 
unseen  and  ungraspod  being,  thought,  knowledge,  Joy— no  other  than  very  God."  Yet 
this  seems  to  be  only  the  later  depravation  of  an  earlier  and  purer  faith.  In  the  London 
Spectator,  Rhys  Davids  tells  us  that  "  in  the  Pall  Suttas,  the  earliest  Buddhist  records, 
the  Buddhist  New  Testament  indeed.  Nirvana  is  only  death  in  the  sense  of  death  to 
trespasses  and  sins ;  it  is  always  the  extinction  of  Sehnaucht,  excitement.,  in  its  three 
forms  of  lust,  malice,  and  delusion.  It  is  the  extinction  of  selfness  or  love  of  individu- 
ality, and  is  to  be  reached  here  on  earth."  Flint,  Theism,  0»— **  Where  the  will  is  without 
energy,  and  reet  is  longed  for  as  the  end  of  existence,  as  among  the  Hindus,  there  is 
marked  Inability  to  think  of  God  as  cause  or  will,  and  constant  inveterate  tendency  to 
pantheism." 
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We  object  to  this  system  as  foUo^rs: 

1.  Its  idea  of  Gk>d  is  self-contradictory,  since  it  makes  him  infinite,  yet 
consisting  only  of  the  finite ;  absolute,  yet  existing  in  necessary  relation  to 
the  universe ;  supreme,  yet  shut  up  to  a  process  of  self-evolution  and  de- 
pendent for  self-consciousness  on  man  ;  without  self  determination,  yet  the 
cause  of  all  that  is. 

Saiflset,  Pantheism*  148—"  An  Imperfect  God,  yet  perfection  arising-  from  imperfec- 
tion." Shedd,  Hist.  Doctrine,  1 :  13—'*  Pantheism  applies  to  God  a  principle  of  growth 
and  imperfection,  which  belongs  only  to  the  finite."  Calderwood,  Moral  Phllos.,  2i&— 
'*  Its  first  requisite  is  moment,  or  movement,  which  it  assumes,  but  does  not  account  for.'* 
Caro's  sarcasm  applies  here :  "  Your  God  is  not  yet  made— he  is  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture."   See  H.  B.  Smith,  Faith  and  Philosophy,  26. 

2.  Its  assumed  unity  of  substance  is  not  only  without  proof,  but  it  di- 
rectly contradicts  our  intuitive  judgments.  These  testify  that  we  are  not 
parts  and  particles  of  Gk>d,  but  distinct  personal  subsistences. 

Martineau,  Essays,  1 :  166—**  Even  for  immanency,  there  must  be  something  wherein  to 
dwell,  and  for  life,  something  whereon  to  act."  Any  system  of  monism  contradlcta 
consciousness.  **  In  scripture  we  never  find  the  universe  called  rb  vav,  for  this  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  self-contained  unity :  we  have  everywhere  ra  wavra  instead."  The  Bible 
recognizes  the  element  of  truth  in  pantheism— God  is  'throoghall';  also  the  element  of 
truth  in  mysticism— God  is  'in  70a  all' ;  but  it  adds  the  element  of  transcendence  which 
both  these  fail  to  recognize— God  is  'aboT««ir  (Bph.  4:6).  See  Fisher,  Essays  on  Super- 
nat.  Orig.  of  Christ'y,  689. 

3.  It  assigns  no  sufficient  cause  for  that  fact  of  the  universe  which  is 
highest  in  rank,  and  therefore  most  needs  explanation,  namely,  the  existence 
of  personal  intelligences.  A  substance  which  is  itself  unconscious,  and 
under  the  law  of  necessity,  cannot  produce  beings  who  are  self-conscious 
and  free. 

Gess,  Foundations  of  our  Faith,  86—*'  Animal  instinct,  and  the  spirit  of  a  nation  work- 
in^r  out  its  langua^,  might  furnish  analogies,  if  they  produced  personalities  as  their 
result,  but  not  otherwise.  Nor  were  these  tendencies  self -originated,  but  received  from 
an  external  source."    McCosh,  Intuitions,  216, 803;  Christianity  and  Positivism,  180. 

4.  It  therefore  contradicts  the  affirmations  of  our  moral  and  religiouB 
natures  by  denying  man's  freedom  and  responsibility ;  by  making  Gk>d  to 
include  in  himself  all  evil  as  well  as  all  good ;  and  by  precluding  all  prayer, 
worship,  and  hope  of  immortality. 

Conscience  is  the  eternal  witness  against  pantheism.  Conscience  witnesses  to  our 
freedom  and  responsibility,  and  declares  that  moral  distinctions  are  not  illusory.  Re- 
nouf,  Hibbert  Lect.,  284—**  It  is  only  out  of  condescension  to  popular  language  that 
pantheistic  systems  can  recognize  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  iniquity  and  sin.  If 
eversrtbing  really  emanates  from  God,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  sin.  And  the  ablest 
philosophers  who  have  been  led  to  pantheistic  views,  have  vainly  endeavored  to  harmon- 
ize these  views  with  what  we  understand  by  the  notion  of  sin  or  moral  evil.  The  great 
systematic  work  of  Spinoza  is  entitled  *  Eihica* ;  but  for  real  ethics  we  might  as  profit- 
ably consult  the  Elements  of  Euclid."  Hodge,  System.  Theology,  1 :  2«^-88&-*' Panthe- 
ism is  fatalistic.  On  this  theory,  duty  =  pleasure ;  right  =  might ;  sin  =  good  in  the  mak- 
ing. Satan,  as  well  as  Gabriel,  is  a  self -development  of  God.  The  practical  effects  of 
pantheism  upon  popular  morals  and  life,  wherever  it  has  prevailed,  as  in  Buddhist  India 
and  China,  demonstrate  its  falsehood."  See  also  Dove,  Logic  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
U8;  Murphy,  Sdentiflc  Bases  of  Faith,  20S;  Bib.  Sao.,  Oct.,  1867 :  808-616;  Diz,  Panthe- 
ism,  Introd.,  12. 

5.  Our  intuitive  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  God  of  absolute  per- 
fection compels  us  to  conceive  of  Gk>d  as  possessed  of  every  highest  quality 
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and  attaribTite  of  men,  and  therefore,  especially,  of  that  which  constitutes 
the  chief  dig^nity  of  the  human  spirit,  its  personality. 

Diman,  Thelstlo  Armiment,  aS8— "  We  have  no  right  to  represent  the  flupreme  Cause  as 
Inferior  to  ourselves,  yet  we  do  this  when  we  describe  It  under  phrases  derived  from 
physical  cauaatlon.*'  Mivart,  Lessons  from  Nature,  361—"  We  cannot  conceive  of  any- 
thinir  as  impersonal,  yet  of  higher  nature  than  our  own— any  being  that  has  not  knowl- 
edge and  will  uiust  be  indefinitely  inferior  to  one  who  has  them.'* 

6.     Its  objection  to  the  divine  personality,  that  over  against  the  Infinite 
there  can  be  in  eternity  past  no  non-ego  to  call  forth  self -consciousness,  is 
refuted  by  considering  that  even  man's  cognition  of  the  non-ego  logically 
presuppoeee  knowledge  of  the  ego,  from  which  the  non-ego  is  distinguished ; 
that,  in  an  absolute  mind,  self -consciousness  cannot  be  conditioned,  as  in  the 
case  of  finite  mind,  upon  contact  with  a  not-self ;  and  that,  if  the  distinguish- 
ing of  self  from  a  not-self  were  an  essential  condition  of  divine  self-con- 
scaousness,  the  eternal  personal  distinctions  in  the  divine  nature  might 
furnish  such  a  condition. 

Pfleiderer,  Die  Religion,  1 :  190  sg.— "  Before  the  soul  distinguishes  self  from  the  not- 
self,  it  must  know  self— else  it  could  not  see  the  distinction.  Its  development  is  con- 
nected with  the  knowledge  of  the  non-ego,  but  this  is  due,  not  to  the  fact  of  permndlityr 
but  to  Ihe  fact  of  flnUe  personality.  The  mature  man  can  live  for  a  long  time  upon  his 
own  resources.  God  needs  no  other,  to  stir  tiim  up  to  mental  activity.  Finiteness  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  our  personality.  Inflniteacss  is  necessary  to  the  high- 
est personality.'*  Lotse,  Microoosmos,  vol.  8,  chapter  4 ;  transl.  in  N.  Bng.,  March,  1881 : 
191-aoo— **  Finite  spirit,  not  having  conditions  of  existence  in  itself,  can  know  the  ego 
only  upon  occasion  of  knowing  the  non-ego.  The  Infinite  is  not  so  limited.  He  alone 
has  an  independent  existence,  neither  introduced  nor  developed  through  ansrthtng  not 
himself,  but,  in  an  inward  activity  without  beginning  or  end,  maintains  himself  in  him- 
self." 

Domer,  Olaubenslehre :  "  Absolute  Personality  ==  perfect  consciousness  of  self,  and 
perfect  power  over  self.  We  need  something  external  to  waken  our  consciousness— yet 
self-consciousness  comes  [  logically  ]  before  consciousness  of  the  world.  It  is  the  soul's 
act.  Only  after  it  has  distinguished  self  from  self,  can  it  consciously  distinguish  self 
from  another."  British  Quarterly,  Jan.,  1874:  82,  note;  July,  1884:  108— "The  ego  is 
thinkable  only  in  relation  to  the  non-ego ;  but  the  ego  is  liveable  long  before  any  such 
relation."  See  Julius  MilUer,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  2:  122-126;  Christlieb,  Mod.  Doubt  and 
Christ.  Belief,  161-190;  Hanne,  Idee  der  absoluten  PersOnlichkeit ;  Elchhom,  Die  Per- 
sOnlichkeit  Oottee. 


PART   III. 

THE  SORIPTUKES  A  REVELATION  FROM  GOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

I.     Reasons  a  pbiobi  fob  bxfbotino  a  beyeijAtion  fbom  Goi>. 

1.  Needs  of  man's  nature,  Man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature  requires, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  from  constant  deterioration,  and  to  ensure  its  moral 
growth  and  progress,  an  authoritatiYe  and  helpful  revelation  of  religious 
truth,  of  a  higher  and  completer  sort  than  any  to  which,  in  its  present  state 
of  sin,  it  can  attain  by  the  use  of  its  unaided  powers.  The  proof  of  this 
proposition  is  partly  psychological,  and  partly  historical. 

A.  Psychological  proof. — (a)  Neither  reason  nor  intuition  throws  light 
upon  certain  questions  whose  solution  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us ;  for 
example.  Trinity,  atonement,  pardon,  method  of  worship,  personal  existence 
after  death.  (6)  Even  the  truth  to  which  we  arrive  by  our  natural  powers 
needs  divine  confirmation  and  authority  when  it  addresses  minds  and  wills 
perverted  by  sin.  (c)  To  break  this  power  of  sin,' and  to  fumlBh  encourage- 
ment to  moral  effort,  we  need  a  special  revelation  of  the  merciful  and  help- 
ful aspect  of  the  divine  nature. 

(a)  Bremen  Lectures,  72,  78;  Plato,  Second  Aldblados,  22,  23;  Phaedo.  85— Aoyov  detow 
Tiv6f .  lamblicus,  irepl  ToO  nv&ayopiKov  ^(ov,  chap.  28.  {b)  Femur  Socrates :  Men  will  do 
rlirht  if  they  only  know  the  rigrht.  Flint,  Theism,  806;  Martineau,  in  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, 1:  831,  631;  Curtis,  Hum.  Element  in  Inspiration,  250;  Emerson.  Essays,  2:  41; 
Murphy,  Scientific  Bases,  172.  (c)  Versus  Thomas  Paine :  **  Natural  rellsrion  teaches  us, 
without  the  possibility  of  bein^  mistaken,  all  that  is  necessary  or  proper  to  be  known." 
Plato,  Laws,  9 :  854,  c,  for  substance :  **  Be  good ;  but  if  you  cannot,  then  kill  yourself.'* 

B.  Historical  proof. — (a  The  knowledge  of  moral  and  religious  truth 
possessed  by  nations  and  ages  in  which  special  revelation  is  unknown  is 
grossly  and  increasingly  imperfect.  (6)  Man's  actual  condition  in  ante- 
Christian  times,  and  in  modem  heathen  lands,  is  that  of  extreme  moral 
depravity,  (c)  With  this  depravity  is  found  a  general  conviction  of  helpless- 
ness, and  on  the  part  of  some  nobler  natures,  a  longing  after,  and  hope  of, 
aid  from  above. 

Pythagoras :  "  It  Is  not  easy  to  know  [duties],  except  men  were  taugrht  them  by  God 
himself,  or  by  some  person  who  had  received  them  from  God,  or  obtained  the  knowledge 
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of  them  tbroufrh  eome  divine  means."  Socrates :  "  Walt  with  patlenoe,  till  we  know 
with  certainty  how  we  ought  to  behave  ourselves  toward  God  and  man."  Disciple  of 
Plato :  **  Make  probability  our  raft,  while  we  sail  througrh  life,  unless  we  could  have  a 
more  sure  and  safe  conveyance,  such  as  some  divine  communication  would  be." 

See  references  and  quotations  in  Peabody,  Christianity  the  Kcliflr.  of  Nature,  35,  and  in 
Luthardt,  Fund.  Truths,  156-1T2, 386-338 ;  Farrar,  Seekers  after  God;  Garbett,  Dofrmatic 
Faith,  187. 

2.  Presumption  of  supply.  What  we  know  of  God,  by  nature,  affords 
groimd  for  hope  that  these  wants  of  onr  intellectual  and  moral  being  will  be 
met  by  a  oorresponding  supply,  in  the  shape  of  a  special  divine  revelation. 
We  argue  this : 

(a)  From  our  necessary  conviction  of  Gk>d's  wisdom.  Having  made  man 
a  spiritual  being,  for  spiritual  ends,  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  furnish  the 
means  needed  to  secure  these  ends.  (6)  From  the  actual,  though  incom- 
plete, revelation  already  given  in  nature.  Since  Gk>d  has  actually  undertaken 
to  make  himself  known  to  men,  we  may  hope  that  he  will  finish  the  work  he 
has  begun,  (c)  From  the  general  connection  of  want  and  supply.  The 
higher  our  needs,  the  more  intricate  and  ingenious  are,  in  general,  the  con- 
trivances for  meeting  them.  We  may  therefore  hope  that  the  highest  want 
will  be  all  the  more  surely  met.  {d)  From  analogies  of  nature  and  history. 
Signs  of  reparative  goodness  in  nature  and  of  forbearance  in  providential 
dealings  lead  us  to  hope  that,  while  justice  is  executed,  Gk>d  may  still  make 
known  some  way  of  restoration  for  sinners. 

In  the  natural  arrangrements  for  the  healingr  of  bruises  in  plants  and  for  the  mending- 
of  broken  bones  in  the  animal  creation,  in  the  provision  of  remedial  a^rents  for  the  cure 
of  human  diseases,  and  especially  in  the  delay  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  trans- 
greaaor  and  the  space  ^ven  him  for  repentance,  we  have  some  indications,  which,  if 
uncontradicted  by  other  evidence,  might  lead  us  to  regard  the  God  of  nature  as  a  God 
of  forbearance  and  mercy.  Plutarch's  treatise  De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta  is  proof  that 
this  thought  had  occurred  to  the  heathen.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  a  heathen 
religion  could  even  continue  to  exist,  without  embracing  in  It  some  clement  of  hope. 

The  New  Testament  intimates  the  existence  of  this  witness  of  God's  goodness  among 
the  heathen,  while  at  the  same  time  it  declares  that  the  full  knowledge  of  forgiveness 
and  salvation  is  brought  only  by  Christ.  Compare  icts  14 :  17—"  And  yet  ha  lefi  not  himflelf  without 
vitBMB,  in  tlut  lie  did  good,  and  gave  joa  from  heaTen  rains  and  firnitAil  Beasons,  filling  yonr  hearts  vith  food  and 
gladiMB : "  17 :  ^-27—"  he  himself  gireth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things ;  and  he  made  of  one  ererj  nation  of 
MB  ...  .  that  thej  should  seek  God,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find  him; "  Rom.  Z:  4— "the  goodness 
^  God  leadfl^h  thee  to  repentance; "  3: 25— "the  passing  OTor  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  forbearanoe  of  God ; " 
'tfL  3 :  9— "to  make  all  men  see  vhat  is  the  dispensatjion  of  the  mystery  which  from  all  ages  hath  been  hid  in  God ; " 
2  Tim.  1 :  10— "our  StTior  Jesas  Christ,  who  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  inoormption  to  light  through  the 
gospel"  See  Hackett's  edition  of  the  treatise  of  Plutarch,  as  also  Bowen,  Metaph.  and 
Ethics,  46^-487 ;  Diman,  Theistic  Argument,  371. 

We  conclude  this  section  upon  the  reasons  a  priori  for  expecting  a  rev- 
elation from  God  with  the  acknowledgement  that  the  facts  warrant  that 
degree  of  expectation  which  we  call  hope,  rather  than  that  larger  degree  of 
expectation  which  we  call  assurance ;  and  this,  for  the  reason  that,  while 
conscience  gives  proof  that  Gk>d  is  a  God  of  holiness,  we  have  not,  from  the 
light  of  nature,  equal  evidence  that  Gk>d  is  a  Gk>d  of  love.  Reason  teaches 
man  that,  as  a  sinner,  he  merits  condemnation ;  but  he  cannot,  from  reason 
alone,  know  that  God  will  have  mercy  upon  him  and  provide  salvation.  His 
doubts  can  be  removed  only  by  God's  own  voice,  assuring  him  of  ^*  redemp- 
tion ....  the  forgiveness  of  ...  .  trespasses "  (Eph.  1 :  7),  and  revealing 
to  him  the  way  in  which  that  forgiveness  has  been  rendered  possible. 
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n.     Marks  of  the  Bbtelation  man  may  exfbgt. 

1.  As  to  its  substance.  We  may  expect  this  later  revelation  not  to  con- 
tradict, but  to  confirm  and  enlarge,  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d  which  we  derive 
from  nature,  while  it  remedies  the  defects  of  natural  religion  and  throws 
light  upon  its  problems. 

2.  As  to  its  method.  We  may  expect  it  to  follow  Gkxi's  methods  of 
procedure  in  other  communications  of  truth. 

Bishop  Butler  (Analogy,  part  11,  chap.  Ill)  has  denied  that  there  is  any  possibility 
of  Judgingr  a  priori  how  a  divine  revelation  will  be  given.  **  We  are  in  no  sort  judges 
beforehand,"  he  sayB,  '*  by  what  methods,  or  in  what  proportion,  it  were  to  be  expected 
that  this  supernatural  light  and  instruction  would  be  afforded  us."  But  Bishop  Butler 
somewhat  later  in  his  great  work  (part  ii,  chap,  iv)  shows  that  God's  progressive  plan 
in  revelation  has  its  analogy  in  the  slow,  successive  steps  by  which  God  accomplishes  his 
ends  in  nature.  We  maintain  that  the  revelation  in  nature  affords  certain  presumptions 
with  regard  to  the  revelation  of  grace,  such  for  example  as  those  above  mentioned. 

(a)  That  of  continuous  historical  development, — ^that  it  will  be  given  in 
germ  to  early  ages,  and  will  be  more  fully  unfolded  as  the  race  is  prepared 
to  receive  it. 

Instances  of  continuous  development  in  God's  impartations  are  found  in  geological 
history;  in  the  growth  of  the  sciences ;  in  the  progressive  education  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race.  See  sermon  by  Dr.  Temple,  on  the  Education  of  the  World,  in  Essays 
and  Reviews;  Rogers,  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible,  874-884;  Walker,  Philosophy  of 
the  Plan  of  Salvation. 

(6)  That  of  original  delivery  to  a  single  nation,  and  to  single  persons  in 
that  nation,  that  it  may  through  them  be  communicated  to  mankind. 

Each  nation  represents  an  Idea.  As  the  Greek  bad  a  genius  for  liberty  and  beauty, 
and  the  Roman  a  genius  for  organization  and  law,  so  the  Hebrew  nation  had  a  "genius 
for  religion  "  (Renan) ;  this  last,  however,  would  have  been  useless  without  special  divine 
aid  and  superintendence,  as  witness  other  productions  of  this  same  Semitic  race,  such 
as  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  in  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha ;  the  gospels  of  the  Apocryphal 
New  Testament;  and  later  still,  the  Talmud  and  the  Koran.  See  British  Quarterly, 
Jan.,  1874 :  art. :  Inductive  Theology. 

(c)  That  of  preservation  in  written  and  accessible  documents,  handed 
down  from  those  to  whom  the  revelation  is  first  communicated. 

Alphabets,  writing,  books,  are  our  chief  dependence  for  the  history  of  the  past;  all 
the  great  religions  of  the  world  are  book-religions ;  the  Karens  expected  their  teachers 
in  the  new  religion  to  bring  to  them  a  book.  See  Rogers,  Eclipse  of  Faith,  chapters  on 
Book-revelation,  78-96, 281-304.  But  notice  that  false  religions  have  scriptures,  but  not 
Scripture ;  their  sacred  books  lack  the  principle  of  unity  which  is  furnished  by  divine 
inspiration. 

8.  As  to  its  attestation.  We  may  expect  that  this  revelation  will  be 
accompanied  by  evidence  that  its  author  is  the  same  being  whom  we  have 
previously  recognized  as  Gk>d  of  nature.  This  evidence  must  constitute 
(a)  a  manifestation  of  Qod  himself,  (6)  in  the  outward  as  well  as  the  inward 
world,  (c)  such  as  only  Gk>d*s  power  or  knowledge  can  make,  and  (d)  such 
as  cannot  be  counterfeited  by  the  evil,  or  mistaken  by  the  candid,  soul.  In 
short,  we  may  expect  Qod  to  attest,  by  miracles  and  by  prophecy,  the  divine 
mission  and  authority  of  those  to  whom  he  communicates  a  revelation.  Some 
such  outward  sign  would  seem  to  be  necessary,  not  only  to  assure  the  original 
recipient  that  the  supposed  revelation  is  not  a  vagary  of  his  own  imagination, 
but  also  to  render  the  revelation  received  by  a  single  individual  authoritative 
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to  aU  (compare  Judges  6 :  17,  36-40— Gideon  asks  a  sign,  for  himself ;  1  K 
18  :  36-38— Elijah  asks  a  sign,  for  others). 

But  in  order  that  our  positive  proof  of  a  diTine  revelation  may  not  be 
embarrassed  by  the  suspicion  that  the  miraculous  and  prophetic  elements 
in  the  Scripture  history  create  a  presumption  against  its  credibility,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  take  up  at  this  point  the  general  subject  of  miracles  and 
prophecy. 

nL       MiRAOLBS,    AS  ATTBSnNG  A  DiVINK  BeVELATION. 

1.  Definition  of  Miracle.  A  miracle  is  an  event  palpable  to  the  senses, 
produced  for  a  religious  purpose  by  the  immediate  agency  of  God;  an 
event  therefore  which,  though  not  contravening  any  law  of  nature,  the  laws 
of  nature,  if  fully  known,  would  not  be  competent  to  explain. 

This  definition  corrects  several  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  miracle : — 
(a)  A  miracle  is  not  a  suspension  or  violation  of  natural  law ;  since  natural 
law  is  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  miracle  just  as  much  as  before,  (b) 
A  miracle  is  not  a  sudden  product  of  natural  agencies — ^a  product  merely 
foreseen,  by  him  who  appears  to  work  it ;  it  is  the  effect  of  a  will  outside  of 
nature,  (c)  A  miracle  is  not  an  event  without  a  cause,  since  it  has  for  its 
cause  a  direct  volition  of  God.  (d)  A  miracle  is  not  an  irrational  or  capri- 
cious act  of  Gk>d,  but  an  act  of  wisdom,  performed  in  accordance  with  the 
immutable  laws  of  his  being,  so  that  in  the  same  circumstances  the  same 
course  would  be  again  pursued.  (6)  A  miracle  is  not  contrary  to  experi- 
ence, since  it  is  not  contrary  to  experience  for  a  new  cause  to  be  followed 
by  a  new  effect.  (/)  A  miracle  is  not  a  matter  of  internal  experience,  like 
regeneration  or  illumination,  but  is  an  event  palpable  to  the  senses,  which 
may  serve  as  an  objective  proof  to  all  that  the  worker  of  it  is  divinely  com- 
missioned as  a  religious  teacher. 

For  various  definitions  of  miracles,  see  Alexander,  Christ  and  Christianity,  302.  On 
the  whole  subject,  see  Mozley.  Miracles;  Christlieb,  Mod.  Doubt  and  Christ.  Belief.  285- 
3»;  Fisher,  in  Princeton  Kev..  Nov..  1880,  and  Jan.,  1881;  Art.  by  A.  H.  Strong,  In  Bap- 
tist Review,  April.  1879.  The  definition  sriven  above  is  Intended  simply  as  a  definition 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  events  which  profess  to  attest  a 
divine  revelation  In  the  Scriptures.  The  New  Testament  dosiff nates  these  events  in  a 
twofold  way,  i-lewimr  them  either  subjectively,  as  producing  effects  upon  men.  or  ob- 
jectively, as  revealing  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God.  In  the  former  aspect  they  are 
called  rcpara,  '  wondBTi,'  and  <nr^«(a,  'sgns '  (Jokn  4 :  48 ;  lets  2 :  22).  In  the  latter  aspect  they  are 
called  dvva^eis,  'povcn,'  and  epya,  'worki'  (Vat.  7:  22;  Jolin  14: 11).  See  H.  B.  Smith,  Lect.  on 
Apolofaretics,  90-116,  esp.  94—"  <niM«i«>»'.  sign,  marking  the  purpose  or  object,  the  moral 
end,  placinflT  tlie  event  in  connection  with  revelation." 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the  Biblical  miracle  need  not  be  defined  as  an  event 
produced  by  the  direct  and  immediate  agency  of  Qod,  but  that  It  may  be  re^rded  as 
beloniflnK  to  a  higher  order  of  nature,  and  so  as  being  only  indirectly  and  mediately 
the  work  of  God.  We  grant  that  there  are  wonderful  events  narrated  in  Scripture 
which  may  belong  to  the  cUiss  of  *  providential  miracles,'  or  marvellous  special  provi- 
dences, in  which  the  result  is  due  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws  which  are  themselves, 
however,  ordained  and  superintended  by  God.  If  all  miracles  were  of  this  sort,  we 
might  define  the  miracle  as  "  an  event  in  nature,  so  extraordinary  in  Itself  and  so  coin- 
ciding with  the  prophecy  or  command  of  a  religious  teacher  or  leader,  as  fully  to  war- 
rant the  conviction,  on  the  part  of  those  who  witness  it,  that  God  has  wrought  it  with 
the  design  of  certifying  that  this  teacher  or  leader  has  been  commissioned  by  him." 

See  this  view  stated  and  illustrated  by  Babbage,  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  chap.  viil. 
Bonnet  held  this  view;  see  Domer,  Glaubenslebre,  1 :  601,  592;  Eng.  translation,  8:  156, 
168.    In  favor  of  this  view,  it  may  be  claimed  that  it  does  not  dispense  with  the  divine 
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working,  but  only  puts  it  further  back  at  the  orlirination  of  the  system,  while  it  still 
holds  Ood's  work  to  be  essential,  not  only  to  the  upholdinsr  of  the  system,  but  also  to 
the  inspiring  of  the  religious  teacher  or  leader  with  the  knowledge  needed  to  predict 
this  unusual  working  of  the  ssrstem.  The  wonder  is  confined  to  the  prophecy,  which 
may  equally  attest  a  divine  revelation. 

But  it  is  plain  that  a  miracle  of  this  sort  lacks  to  a  large  degree  the  element  of  '  signality " 
which  is  needed,  if  it  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  It  surrenders  the  great  advantage 
which  miracle,  as  first  defined,  possessed  over  special  providence,  as  an  attestation  of 
revelation— the  advanta^re,  namely,  that  while  special  providence  affords  some  warrant 
that  this  revelation  comes  from  God,  miracle  gives /uQ  warrant  that  it  comes  from  God. 
Since  man  may  by  natural  means  possess  himself  of  the  knowledge  of  physical  laws, 
the  true  miracle  which  God  works,  and  the  pretended  miracle  which  only  man  works, 
are  upon  this  theory  far  less  easy  to  distinguish  from  each  other.  Certain  typical 
miracles,  like  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  refuse  to  be  classed  as  events  within  the 
realm  of  nature,  in  however  wide  a  sense  the  term  nature  may  be  used.  Our  Lord, 
moreover,  seems  clearly  to  exclude  such  a  theory  as  this,  when  he  say? :  "  If  I  Ij  the  Unger 
of  God  cast  oat  demons "  (Luke  11 :  20).  Since  therefore  the  Scriptures  seem  to  represent  the 
miracle  as  an  event  wrought  by  the  immediate  agency  of  God,  our  further  discussion 
of  the  subject  is  a  discussion  of  miracles  as  first  defined.  See  Mozley,  Miracles,  preface, 
ix-xxvi;  7,  143-166;  Bushnell.  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  88d-386:  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Bible,  art. :  Miracles,  by  Bp.  Fitzgerald  and  Edwards  A.  Park ;  Bp.  Temple,  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1884 :  193-221. 

2.  Possibility  of  Miracles.  An  event  in  nature  may  be  caused  by  an 
agent  outside  of  and  above  nature.  This  is  evident  from  the  following- 
considerations  : 

(a)  Lower  forces  and  laws  in  nature  are  frequently  counteracted  and 
transcended  by  the  higher  (as  mechanical  forces  and  laws  by  chemical,  and 
chemical  by  vital),  while  yet  the  lower  forces  and  laws  are  not  suspended 
or  anniliilated,  but  are  merged  in  the  higher,  and  made  to  assist  in  accom- 
plishing purposes  to  which  they  are  altogether  unequal  when  left  to  them- 
selves. 

By  nature  we  mean  nature  in  the  proper  sense— not  *  everything  that  is  not  God,'  but 
*  everything  that  is  not  God  or  made  in  the  image  of  God ' ;  see  Hopkins,  Outline  Study 
of  Man,  258, 260.  Man's  will  does  not  belong  to  nature,  but  is  above  nature.  On  the 
transcending  of  lower  forces  by  higher,  see  Murphy,  Habit  and  TnteUigenoe,  1 :  88. 

(6)  The  human  will  acts  upon  its  physical  organism,  and  so  upon  nature, 
and  produces  results  which  nature  left  to  herself  never  could  accomplish, 
while  yet  no  law  of  nature  is  suspended  or  violated.  Chravitation  stiU  ope- 
rates upon  the  axe,  even  while  man  holds  it  at  the  surface  of  the  water — ^for 
the  axe  still  has  weight  (c/.  2  K  6 :  5-7). 

Versus  Hume,  Philos.  Works,  4 :  130— "A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature." 
Christian  apologists  have  too  often  needlessly  embarrassed  their  argument  by  accept- 
ing Hume's  definition.  The  stigma  is  entirely  undeserved.  If  man  can  support  the  axe 
at  the  surface  of  the  water  while  gravitation  still  acts  upon  it,  God  can  certainly,  at 
the  prophet's  word,  make  the  iron  to  swim,  while  gravitation  still  acts  upon  it.  But  this 
last  is  miracle.  See  Mansel,  Essay  on  Miracles,  in  Aids  to  Faith,  26, 27 ;  Fisher,  Supemat. 
Origin  of  Christianity,  471 ;  Hamilton,  Autology,  685-6Q0;  Bowen,  Metaph.  and  Ethics, 
445 ;  Row.  Bampton  Lectures  on  Christian  Evidenoes,  54-72. 

(c)  In  all  free  causation,  there  is  an  acting  without  means.  Man  acts 
upon  external  nature  through  his  physical  organism,  but,  in  moving  his 
physical  organism,  he  acts  directly  upon  matter.  In  other  words,  the 
human  will  can  use  means,  only  because  it  has  the  power  of  acting  initially 
without  means. 

See  Hopkins,  on  Prayer-gauge,  10,  and  in  Princeton  Review,  Sept.,  1882:  188. 
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d)  What  the  hnman  will,  oonsidered  as  a  supernatural  force,  and  what 
the  chemical  and  vital  forces  of  nature  itself,  are  demonstrably  able  to  ac- 
complish, cannot  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  power  of  Gk>d,  so  long  as  Gk>d 
dwells  in  and  controls  the  universe.  If  man's  will  can  act  directly  upon 
matter  in  his  own  physical  organism,  God's  will  can  work  immediately 
upon  the  system  which  he  has  created  and  which  he  sustains.  In  other 
words,  if  there  be  a  God,  and  if  he  be  a  personal  being,  miracles  are  pos- 
sible. The  impossibility  of  miracles  can  be  maintained  only  upon  princi- 
ples of  atheism  or  pantheism. 

See  Westcott,  Gospel  of  the  ReBurrection,  19;  Cox,  Miracles,  an  Argrument  and  a 
Challen^re:  "Anthropomorphism  is  preferable  to  hylomorpbJsm."  Newman  Smyth, 
Old  Faiths  in  a  New  Li^rht,  oh.  1—**  A  miracle  is  not  a  sudden  blow  struck  in  the  face  of 
nature,  but  a  use  of  nature,  according  to  its  inherent  capacities,  by  hig'her  powers." 

3.     I*robability  of  Miracles, 

A.  We  acknowledge  that,  so  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  nature, 
there  is  a  presumption  against  miracles.  Experience  testifies  to  the  uni- 
formity of  natural  law.  A  general  uniformity  is  needful,  in  order  to  make 
possible  a  rational  calculation  of  the  future,  and  a  proper  ordering  of  life. 

See  Butler,  Analogry.  part  2,  chap.  2 ;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Witness  of  History  to  Christ,  8-46 ; 
Modem  Scepticism,  1 :  179-227 :  Chalmers,  Christian  Revelation,  1 :  47. 

B.  But  we  deny  that  this  uniformity  of  nature  is  absolute  and  universal, 
(a)  It  is  not  a  truth  of  reason  that  can  have  no  exceptions,  like  the  axiom 
that  a  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts.  (6)  Experience  could  not  warrant  a 
belief  in  absolute  and  universal  uniformity,  unless  experience  were  identical 
with  absolute  and  universal  knowledge,  (c)  We  know,  on  the  contrary, 
from  geology,  that  there  have  been  breaks  in  this  uniformity,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  vegetable,  animal  and  human  life,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,  except  by  the  coming  down  upon  nature  of  a  supernatural 
power. 

(a)  Compare  the  probability  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  morning  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  two  and  two  make  four.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  168,  indignantly  denies  that 
there  is  any  *must'  about  the  uniformity  of  nature.  See  Edward  Hitchcock,  In  Bib. 
Sac.,  20:  48fr-561,  on  **  The  Law  of  Nature's  Constancy  subordinate  to  the  Higher  Law 
of  Change" ;  Jevons,  Principles  of  Science.  2:  4a(M38;  Mozley,  Miracles,  26.  (b)  Cole- 
ridge :  "  Experience,  like  the  stem-lights  of  a  ship,  illuminates  only  the  track  over 
which  it  has  passed."  (c)  Other  breaks  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  are  the  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  regeneration  of  the  human  soul.  See  British  Quarterly  Hev.,  Oct., 
1881:  IM. 

C.  Since  the  in  working  of  the  moral  law  into  the  constitution  and  course 
of  nature  shows  that  nature  exists,  not  for  itself,  but  for  the  contemplation 
and  use  of  moral  beings,  it  is  probable  that  the  God  of  nature  will  produce 
effects  aside  from  those  of  natural  law,  whenever  there  are  sufficiently  im- 
portant moral  ends  to  be  served  thereby. 

Beneath  the  expectation  of  uniformity  is  the  Intuition  of  final  cause:  the  former 
may  therefore  give  way  to  the  latter.  See  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  602-616 :  Efficient 
causes  and  final  causes  may  conflict,  and  then  the  efficient  give  place  to  the  final.  This 
is  miracle.    See  Button,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  Aug.,  1885. 

D.  The  existence  of  moral  disorder  consequent  upon  the  free  acts  of 
man's  will,  therefore,  changes  the  presumption  against  miracles  into  a  pre- 
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sumption  in  their  favor.     The  non-appearanoe  of  miraolee,  in  this  case, 

would  be  the  greatest  of  wonders. 

See  Mosley,  Miracles,  preface,  xziv;  Turner,  Wish  and  Will,  291-^15;  N.  W.  Taylor, 
Moral  Government,  2:  888-428. 

E.  As  belief  in  the  possibility  of  miracles  rests  upon  our  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  personal  Gk>d,  so  belief  in  the  probability  of  miracles  rests 
upon  our  belief  that  Gk>d  is  a  moral  and  benevolent  being.  He  who  has 
no  Gk>d  but  a  Gk>d  of  physical  order  will  regard  miracles  as  an  impertinent 
intrusion  upon  that  order.  But  he  who  yields  to  the  testimony  of  con- 
science and  regards  Gk>d  as  a  Gk>d  of  holiness,  will  see  that  man's  unholi- 
ness  renders  Gbd's  miraculous  interposition  most  necessary  to  man  and 
most  becoming  to  Gk>d.  Our  view  of  miracles  will  therefore  be  determined 
by  our  belief  in  a  moral,  or  in  a  non-moral,  Gk>d. 

It  Is  commonly,  but  very  erroneously,  taken  for  granted  that  miracle  requires  a 
greater  exercise  of  power  than  does  God's  upholdinfir  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  na- 
ture. But  to  an  omnipotent  Being  our  measures  of  power  have  no  application.  The 
question  is  not  a  question  of  power,  but  of  rationality  and  love.  Miracle  implies  self- 
restraint,  as  well  as  self-unf oldingr*  on  the  part  of  him  who  works  it.  It  is  therefore 
not  God's  common  method  of  action ;  it  is  adopted  only  when  regrular  methods  will  not 
suffice ;  it  often  seems  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of  feelingr  on  the  part  of  Christ  (Mat 
17 :  17—"  0  faithleas  and  parranB  generation,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  joa.  ?  how  long  shall  I  bear  with  70a  7  bring  him 
hither  to  me*" ;  Mark  7 :  34—"  Looking  np  to  heaTen,  he  sighed,  and  saith  nnto  him,  Bphphatha,  that  is,  Be  opened ; "  c/. 
Mat  12 :  39—"  in  enl  and  adoltaroos  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  giren  to  it  bat  the 
sign  of  Jonah  the  prophet." 

Like  creation  and  providence,  like  inspiration  and  regreneration,  miracle  is  a  work  in 
which  God  limits  himself,  by  a  new  and  peculiar  exercise  of  his  power,— limits  himself 
as  part  of  a  process  of  condescending  love  and  as  a  means  of  teaching  sense-environed 
and  sin-burdened  humanity  what  it  would  not  learn  in  any  other  way.  Self-limitation, 
however,  is  the  very  perfection  and  jplory  of  God,  for  without  it  no  self-sacrilicinj;  love 
would  be  possible  (see  pasre  6,  F).  The  probability  of  miracles  is  therefore  arg^ued  not 
only  from  God's  holiness  but  also  from  his  love.  His  desire  to  save  men  from  their  sins 
must  be  as  infinite  as  his  nature.  The  incarnation,  the  atonement,  the  resurrection, 
when  once  made  known  to  us,  commend  themselves,  not  only  as  satisfying  our  human 
needs,  but  as  worthy  of  a  God  of  moral  perfection. 

4.  T?ie  amount  of  testimony  neceaaary  to  prove  a  miracle  is  no  greater 
than  that  which  is  requisite  to  prove  the  ocourrenoe  of  any  other  unusual 
but  confessedly  possible  event. 

Hume,  indeed,  argued  that  a  miracle  is  so  contradictory  of  all  human  ex- 
perience that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  any  amount  of  testimony  false 
than  to  believe  a  miracle  to  be  true. 

The  original  form  of  the  argument  can  be  found  in  Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  4: 
124-160.  See  also  Bib.  Sac,  Oct.,  1887 :  616.  For  the  most  recent  and  plausible  statement 
of  it,  see  Supernatural  Religion,  1 :  6&-94. 

The  argument  is  fallacious,  because 

(a)  It  is  chargeable  with  a  petitio  principii,  in  making  our  own  per- 
sonal experience  the  measure  of  all  human  experience.  The  same  principle 
would  make  the  proof  of  any  absolutely  new  fact  impossible.  Even  though 
Ck>d  should  work  a  miracle,  he  could  never  prove  it. 

This  is  granted  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Essays  on  Theism,  216-241. 

(6)  It  involves  a  self-contradiction,  since  it  seeks  to  overthrow  our  faith 
in  human  testimony  by  adducing  to  the  contrary  the  general  experience  of 
men,  of  which  we  know  only  from  testimony.     This  general  experience, 
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moreover,  is  merely  negative,  and  cannot  neutralize  that  which  is  positive, 

except  upon  principles  which  would  invalidate  all  testimony  whatever. 

Fichte :  **  We  are  tx>m  in  faith— we  learn  unbelief."  Our  faith  in  testimony  cannot 
be  due  to  experience. 

(c)  It  requires  belief  in  a  greater  wonder  than  those  which  it  would 
escape.  That  multitudes  of  intelligent  and  honest  men  should  against  all 
their  interests  unite  in  deliberate  and  persistent  falsehood,  under  the  cir- 
•cumstances  narrated  in  the  New  Testament  record,  involves  a  change  in  the 
sequences  of  nature  far  more  incredible  than  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  I 

On  this  point  see  Chalmers,  Christian  Revelation,  3:  70;  Starkie  on  Evidence,  789; 
De  Quinoey,  Theol.  Essaj'S,  1 :  16^188 ;  Thornton,  Old-fasbioned  Ethics,  148-158;  Camp- 
bell on  Miracles. 

5.     JEvidential  force  of  Miracles, 

(a)  Miracles  are  the  natural  accompaniments  and  attestations  of  new 
commxinications  from  €k)d.  The  great  epochs  of  miracles — represented  by 
Moses,  the  prophets,  the  first  and  second  comings  of  Ohrist — are  coincident 
with  the  great  epochs  of  revelation.  Mirades  serve  to  draw  attention  to 
new  truth,  and  cease  when  this  truth  has  gained  currency  and  foothold. 

Mirades  are  not  scattered  evenly  over  the  whole  course  of  history.  Not  a  single 
mirade  is  recorded  during  the  2600  years  from  Adam  to  Moses.  When  the  N.  T.  Canon 
is  completed  and  the  internal  evidence  of  Scripture  has  attained  its  greatest  strength, 
the  external  attestations  by  miracle  are  either  whoUy  withdrawn  or  begin  to  disappear. 
The  spiritual  wonders  of  regeneration  remain,  and  for  these  the  way  has  been  prepared 
by  the  long  progress  from  the  miracles  of  power  wrought  by  Moses  to  the  miracles  of 
grace  wrought  by  Christ.  On  the  cessation  of  miracles  in  the  early  church,  see  Hender- 
son, Inspiration,  443-400 ;  BUckmann,  in  Zeitschr.  f .  Luth.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  1878 :  216. 
John  Foster:  Miracles  are  the  great  bell  of  the  universe  which  draws  men  to  God's  ser- 
mon. H.  W.  Beecher:  Miracles  are  the  midwivesof  great  moral  truths;  candles  lit 
before  the  dawn,  but  put  out  after  the  sun  has  risen.  See  Dlman,  Theistic  Argument, 
376. 

(6)  Mirades,  however,  certify  to  the  truth  of  doctrine,  not  directly,  but 
indirectly  ;  otherwise  a  new  miracle  must  needs  accompany  each  new  doc- 
trine taught.  Miracles  primarily  and  directly  certify  to  the  divine  com- 
mission and  authority  of  a  religious  teacher,  and  therefore  warrant  accept- 
ance of  his  doctrines  and  obedience  to  his  commands  as  the  doctrines  and 
commands  of  God,  whether  these  be  communicated  at  intervals  or  aU 
together,  orally  or  in  written  documents. 

See  Murphy,  Scientific  Bases  of  Faith.  147-167 ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  1 :  16fr-172. 

(c)  Miracles,  therefore,  do  not  stand  alone  as  evidences.  Power  alone 
eannot  prove  a  divine  commission.  Purity  of  life  and  doctrine  must  go 
with  the  miracles  to  assure  us  that  a  religious  teacher  has  come  from  God. 
The  miracles  and  the  doctrine  in  this  manner  mutually  support  each  other, 
and  form  parts  of  one  whole.  The  internal  evidence  for  the  Christian 
system  may  have  greater  power  over  certain  minds  and  over  certain  ages 
than  the  external  evidence. 

Pascal's  aphorism  that "  doctrines  must  be  Judged  by  miracles,  miracles  by  doctrines," 

needs  to  be  supplemented  by  Mozley's  statement  that "  a  supernatural  fact  is  the  proper 

proof  of  a  supernatural  doctrine,  while  a  supernatural  doctrine  is  not  the  proper  proof 

•of  a  supernatural  fact."    Vemw  Supernatural  Religion,  1 :  28,  and  Steams,  in  N.  Eng- 
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lander,  Jan.,  1882 :  80.  See  Mozley,  Miracles,  15 :  Nicoll,  Life  of  JesuB  Christ,  188 ;  Mill, 
Lo^ic,  874-482 ;  H.  B.  Smith,  Introd.  to  Christ.  Theology,  187-109 ;  Fisher,  in  Joum.  Christ. 
Philosophy,  Apr.,  1888:  970-288. 

(d)  Yet  the  Christian  miracles  do  not  lose  their  yaine  as  evidences  in  the 
process  of  ages.  The  loftier  the  structure  of  Christian  life  and  doctrine 
the  greater  need  that  its  foundation  be  secure.  The  authority  of  Christ  as  a 
teacher  of  supernatural  truth  rests  upon  his  miracles,  and  specially  upon 
the  miracle  of  his  resurrection.  That  one  miracle  to  which  the  church  looks 
back  as  the  source  of  her  life  carries  with  it  irresistibly  all  the  other  miradea 
of  the  Scriptiure  record ;  upon  it  alone  we  may  safely  rest  the  proof  that 
the  Scriptures  are  an  authoritatiye  revelation  from  Qod. 

In  our  arguments  with  sceptics,  we  should  not  be«rin  with  the  aBS  that  spoke  to  Balaam* 
or  the  fish  that  swallowed  Jonah,  but  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ;  that  once  con- 
ceded, all  other  Biblical  miracles  will  seem  only  natural  preparations,  accompaniments,, 
or  consequences.  Godet,  Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith,  lect.  i— Dilemma 
for  those  who  deny  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection  :  Either  his  body  remained  in  the 
hands  of  his  disciples,  or  it  was  given  up  to  the  Jews.  If  the  dlsdples  retained  it,  they 
were  Impostors;  but  this  is  not  maintained  by  modern  rationalists.  If  the  Jews  re- 
tained it,  why  did  they  not  produce  it  as  conclusive  evidence  against  the  disciples?  See 
Alexander,  Christ  and  Christianity,  9,  168-224,  802;  Mill,  Theism,  216;  Auberlen,  Divine 
Revelation,  66 ;  Boston  Lectures,  20a-289.  On  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  see  Milllffan, 
Resurrection  of  Christ;  Morrison,  Proofs  of  Christ's  Resurrection;  Chrlstlieb,  Mod. 
Doubt  and  Christ.  Belief,  448-608 ;  Row,  Bampton  Lect.  for  1877 :  368-123 ;  Hutton,  Essays,. 
1 :  119;  Schaff,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  May,  1880:  411-419. 

6.     Counterfeit  Miracles. 

Since  only  an  act  directly  wrought  by  Gk)d  can  properly  be  called  a  mir- 
acle, it  follows  that  surprising  events  brought  about  by  evil  spirits  or  by 
men,  through  the  use  of  natural  agencies  beyond  our  knowledge,  are  not 
entitled  to  this  appellation.  The  Scriptures  recognize  the  existence  of  such» 
but  denominate  them  "  lying  wonders  "  (2  Thess.  2  :  9). 

These  counterfeit  miracles  in  various  ages  argue  that  the  belief  in  miracles 
is  natural  to  the  race,  and  that  somewhere  there  must  exist  the  true.  They 
serve  to  show  that  not  aU  supernatural  occurrences  are  divine,  and  to  im- 
press upon  us  the  necessity  of  careful  examination  before  we  accept  them  as 
divine. 

False  miracles  may  commonly  be  distinguished  from  the  true  by  (a)  their 
accompaniments  of  immoral  conduct  or  of  doctrine  contradictory  to  truth 
already  revealed — as  in  modem  spiritualism  ;  (6)  their  internal  character- 
istics of  inanity  and  extravagance — as  in  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius,  or  the  miracles  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament ;  (c)  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  object  which  they  are  designed  to  further — as  in  the  case 
of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  or  of  the  miracles  said  to  accompany  the  publica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  ;  (d)  their  lack  of  sub- 
stantiating evidence — as  in  mediaeval  miracles,  so  seldom  attested  by  con- 
temporary and  disinterested  witnesses. 

Mozley,  Miracles,  16, 161 ;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Witness  of  History  to  Christ,  72;  A.  8.  Farrar, 
Science  and  Theoloiryi  208 ;  Tholuck,  Vermischte  Schriften,  1 :  27 ;  Hod^,  Syst.  Theol., 
1 :  630 ;  Presb.  Rev.,  1881 :  687-719.  For  the  view  that  the  grift  of  miracles  still  remains 
in  the  church,  see  Boys,  Proofs  of  the  Miraculous  in  the  Experience  of  the  Church ; 
Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  446-492 ;  Gordon,  Ministry  of  Healing.  Review 
of  Gordon,  by  Vincent,  in  Presb.  Rev.,  1883:  473-502;  Review  of  Vincent,  in  Preeb.' 
Rev.,  1884 :  49-79 ;  Vincent's  reply,  in  Presb.  Rev.,  April,  1884.    On  the  power  of  the  will 
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oyer  the  body,  see  Harrto,  PhUoa.  Bails  of  Thetem,  881-886.  We  incline  to  the  view  that 
in  these  later  asea  God  answers  prayer  for  healing,  not  by  miracle,  but  by  special  provi- 
dence and  by  special  fflfts  of  oounupe,  faith,  and  wlU,  thus  acting  by  his  Spirit  directly 
upon  the  soul,  and  only  indirectly  upon  the  body. 

IV.      PBOPHBOT  as  ATTBSPnNO  A  DlTINB  BbVKLATION. 

We  here  consider  prophecy  in  its  narrow  sense  of  mere  prediction. 

1.  Deftnition.  Prophecy  is  the  foretelling  of  future  events  by  Tirtae  of 
direct  commnnication  from  Qod— a  foretelling,  therefore,  which,  thongh 
not  contravening  any  laws  of  the  hnman  mind,  those  laws,  if  fully  known, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  explain. 

Payne  Smith,  Prophecy  a  Preparation  for  Christ ;  Alexander,  Christ  and  Christianity, 
2S&;  Newton  on  Prophecy;  Falrbaim  on  Prophecy  ;  Farrar,  Science  and  Theolog^y,  106. 

2.  Relation  of  Prophecy  to  Miracles,  Miiaclee  are  attestations  of  rev- 
elation proceeding  from  divine  power;  prophecy  is  an  attestation  of  revelation 
proceeding  from  divine  knowledge.  Only  Gk)d  can  know  the  contingencies 
of  the  future.  The  possibility  and  probability  of  prophecy  may  be  argued 
upon  the  same  grounds  upon  which  we  argue  the  possibility  and  probability 
of  miraclea.  As  an  evidence  of  divine  revelation,  however,  prophecy  pos- 
sesses two  advantages  over  miracles,  namely  :  (a)  The  proof,  in  the  case 
of  prophecy,  is  not  derived  from  ancient  testimony,  but  is  under  our  eye& 
(6)  The  evidence  of  miracles  cannot  become  stronger,  whereas  every  new 
fulfilment  adds  to  the  argument  from  prophecy. 

Hume :  *^  All  prophecies  are  real  miracles,  and  only  as  such  can  be  admitted  as  proofs 
of  any  revelation."    Wardlaw,  Syst.  Theol.,  1 :  847. 

3.  Requirements  in  Propfiecy^  considered  as  an  evidence  of  revelation, 

(a)  The  utterance  must  be  distant  from  the  event. 

(b)  Nothing  must  exist  to  suggest  the  event  to  merely  natural  prescience. 

Stanley  instances  the  natural  sagacity  of  Burke,  which  enabled  him  to  predict  the 
French  Revolution. 

(c)  The  utterance  must  be  free  from  ambiguity. 

Illustrate  ambiguous  prophecies  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  Croesus :  "  Crossing  the  river 
thou  dcsstroyest  a  great  nation  "—whether  his  own  or  his  enemy's  the  oracle  left  unde- 
termined.   **  Ibis  et  redibis  nunquam  peribis  in  bello." 

((f)  Yet  it  must  not  be  so  precise  as  to  secure  its  own  fulfilment. 

Strauss  held  that  O.  T.  prophecy  itself  determined  either  the  events  or  the  narratives 
of  the  ffospels.    See  Gregg,  Creed  of  Christendom,  chap.  4. 

(6)  It  must  be  foUowed  in  due  time  by  the  event  predicted. 

4.  General  features  of  Prophecy  in  the  Scriptures, 

(a)  Its  vast  amounir— occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  Bible  from  Oenesis 
to  Revelation,  and  extending  over  a  period  of  four  thousand  years. 

(6)  Its  unity  in  diversity — ^finding  its  central  point  in  Christ ;  and  exclud- 
ing all  x>oesibihty  of  himiau  fabrication. 

iOB  10 :43— "Td  him  bear  til  tk«  proph«l>  TitiiMs" ;  Rer.  19: 10— "The  taftimon j  of  Jaiu  is  th«  spirit  of  prophMj." 

(c)  Its  actual  fulfilment  as  regards  many  of  its  predictions,— while  all 
attempts  have  failed  to  show  that  any  single  one  of  these  predictions 
has  been  falsified  by  the  event. 
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Instances  of  specific  predictions  fulfilled  are  the  raentloninflr  of  Cyrus  by  name  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  his  birth,  and  the  foretellingr  of  the  sending  back  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon   (Is.  44 :  28-28). 

5.  Different  kinds  of  Prophecy,  (a)  Direct  predictions  of  events — 
as  in  Old  Testament  prophecies  of  Christ  and  of  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  nation . 
(6)  General  prophecy  of  the  kingdom  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  Christ 
himself  in  the  new.  (c)  Historical  types  in  the  nation  and  in  individuals — 
as  Jonah  and  David,  {d)  Prefigurations  of  the  future  in  rites  and  ordi- 
nances— as  in  sacrifice,  circumcision,  and  the  passover. 

Types  are  Intended  resemblances,  desifirned  preflgurations ;  for  example,  the  people  of 
Israel  Is  a  type  of  the  Christian  church ;  outside  nations  are  types  of  the  hostile  world ; 
Jonah  and  David  are  types  of  Christ. 

6.  Special  Prophecies  uttered  by  Christ  ia)  As  to  his  own  death  and 
resurrection,  (b)  As  to  events  occurring  between  his  death  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (multitudes  of  impostors;  wars  and  rumors  of  wars; 
famine  and  pestilence),  (c)  As  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jewish  polity  (Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies ;  abomination  of  desolation 
in  the  holy  place ;  flight  of  Christians ;  misery ;  massacre ;  dispersion). 
(c2)  As  to  the  world-wide  diffusion  of  his  gospel  (the  Bible  already  the  most 
widely  circulated  book  in  the  world). 

7.  On  the  double  sense  of  Prophecy, 

(a)  Certain  prophecies  apparently  contain  a  fulness  of  meaning  which  is 
not  exhausted  by  the  event  to  which  they  most  obviously  and  literally  refer. 
A  prophecy  which  had  a  partial  fulfilment  at  a  time  not  remote  from  its 
utterance,  may  find  its  chief  fulfilment  in  an  event  far  distant.  Since  the 
principles  of  Gk)d's  administration  find  ever  recurring  and  ever  enlarging 
illustration  in  histoiy,  prophecies  which  have  already  had  a  partial  fulfil- 
ment may  have  whole  cycles  of  fulfilment  yet  before  them. 

In  prophecy  there  is  an  absence  of  perspective ;  as  in  Japanese  pictures,  the  near  and 
the  far  appear  equally  distant;  the  prophet  seems  freed  from  the  law  of  space  and  time: 
as  in  dissol vinfiT  views,  the  Immediate  future  melts  into  a  future  immeasurably  far  away. 
In  Is.  10  and  11.  for  example,  the  fall  of  Lebcmon  (the  Assyrian)  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  rise  of  the  Branch  (Christ) ;  In  Jer.  51 :  41,  the  first  capture  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  Babylon  are  connected  with  each  other,  without  notice  of  the  interval 
of  a  thousand  years  between  them. 

Instances  of  the  double  sense  of  prophecy  may  be  found  In  Is.  7  :  14-16;  9  : 6,  7— "A  fiifin 
shall  oonoeiTS  and  bear  a  son"  ...  .  "Unto  as  a  son  is  born  "—compared  with  Mai  1 :  22, 23.  where  the 
prophecy  Is  applied  to  [Christ  (see  Meyer,  in  loco) ;  Howa  11 : 1,  compared  with  Mat  2 :  15— 
*'  ftrstrborn  son"  -^both  Israel  and  Christ ;  Mat  24  and  ^,  especially  24 :  S4  and  25 :  31— where  Christ's 
prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  passes  into  a  prophecy  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  Lord  Bacon :  "  Divine  prophecies  have  sprinKlnflr  and  germinant  accomplish- 
ment throuflrh  many  aj^res,  though  the  height  or  fulness  of  them  may  refer  to  some  one 
age."  For  this  reason  the  preterist,  the  contlnulst,  and  the  futurist  interpretation  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation  may  each  have  its  elements  of  truth ;  see  further,  on  Eschatoiogy . 
See  also  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  Sermons  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  Appendix 
A,  pages  441-454;  Aids  to  Faith,  449-402;  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  4 :  2727.  Per  contra,  see 
Elliott,  Horee  Apooalyptlcce,  4  :  A62. 

(b)  The  prophet  was  not  always  aware  of  the  meaning  of  his  own  prophe- 
cies (1  Pet.  1  :  11).  It  is  enough  to  constitute  his  prophecies  a  proof  of 
divine  revelation,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  correspondences  between  them 
and  the  actual  events  are  such  as  to  indicate  divine  wisdom  and  purpose  in 
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the  giving  of  them — in  other  words,  it  is  enough  if  the  inspiring  Spirit 
knew  their  meaning,  even  thongh  the  inspired  prophet  did  not 

It  is  not  inoonaistent  with  thia  view,  but  rather  oonflrms  It,  that  the  near  event, 
and  not  the  distant  fulfilment,  was  often  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  mind  of  the 
prophet  when  he  wrote.  Scripture  declares  that  the  prophets  did  not  always  under- 
stand their  own  predictions :  1  FM.  1 :  11— "Saareking  what  or  wbtt  muuur  of  time  tlw  Spirit  of  Christ 
vUek  vu  la  tkaa  did  poiat  sato,  vbtii  it  tntUM  bofonkand  tha  sofftriogt  of  Ckiiit  and  tha  gloriea  that  shoald  follow 
then."  Bmenon:  '* Himself  trova  Ood  he  could  not  free;  He  builded  better  than  he 
knew.'*  Keble:  **As  little  children  lisp  and  tell  of  heaven.  So  thoughts  beyond  their 
thoug-hts  to  those  high  bards  were  given." 

8.  I^rpose  of  Prophecy — 8ofar  as  it  is  yet  unfulfilled,  (a)  Not  to  en- 
able US  to  map  out  the  details  of  the  future;  but  rather  (6)  To  give  general 
assurance  of  God's  power  and  foreseeing  wisdom,  and  of  the  certainty  of 
liis  txitimph ;  and  (c)  To  furnish,  after  f ulfihnent,  the  proof  that  God  saw 
the  end  from  the  beginning. 

DaB.i2:8,9— "A]idIliaard,liatIimderBtoodnot;  than  said  I,  0  mj  Lord,  vkat  ihall  be  tka  iana  of  tkaia  things  ? 
lad  he  Bid.  Go  thy  vay,  Daniel:  for  the  vorda  ara  shnt  np  and  sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end ;"  2  Pet  1 :  19— 
prophecy  is  "a  lamp  shining  in  a  dark  plaoe,  nntil  the  daj  davn"— not  until  day  dawns  can  distant 
objects  be  seen;  20  —  "lo  prophaey  of  soripUire  is  of  prirate  interpretation"  =  only  Ood,  by  the 
event,  can  interpret  it.  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  '*  Ood  gave  the  prophecies,  not  to  gratify 
men's  curiosity  by  enabling  them  to  foreknow  things,  but  that  after  they  were  fulfilled 
they  might  be  interpreted  by  the  event,  and  his  own  providence,  not  the  interpreter's, 
be  thereby  manifested  to  the  world." 

9.  Evidential  force  of  Propfiecy — so  far  as  it  is  fulfilled.  Prophecy, 
like  miracles,  does  not  stand  alone  as  evidence  of  the  divine  commission  of 
the  Scripture  writers  and  teachers.  It  is  simply  a  corroborative  attestation, 
which  unites  with  miracles  to  prove  that  a  religious  teacher  has  come  from 
God  and  speaks  with  divine  authority.  We  cannot,  however,  dispense  with 
this  portion  of  the  evidences, — ^for  unless  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
are  events  foreknown  and  foretold  by  himself,  as  weU  as  by  the  ancient 
prophets,  we  lose  one  main  proof  of  his  authority  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God. 

See  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible,  Introd.  to  Prophetical  Books;  Stanley  Leathes,  O.  T. 
Prophecy :  Oaims.  on  Present  State  of  Christian  Argument  from  Prophecy,  in  Present 
Day  Tracts,  5:  no.  27;  Edenhelm,  Prophecy  and  History. 

Having  thus  removed  the  presumption  originally  existing  against  miracles 
and  prophecy,  we  may  now  consider  the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence  and 
determine  the  rules  to  be  foUowedin  estimating  the  weight  of  the  Scripture 
testimony. 

y.  PbingifiiEb  of  Histokigai.  Evidbngb  affucabiiB  to  the  Pboof  of  a 
DiviXE  Bbvelation  (mainly  derived  from  Greenleaf,  Testimony  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  from  Starkie  on  Evidence). 

1.  As  to  documentary  evidence. 
C  a)  Documents  apparently  ancient,  not  bearing  upon  their  face  the  marks 
of  forgery,  and  found  in  proper  custody,  are  presumed  to  be  genuine  until 
sufScient  evidence  is  brought  to  the  contrary.  The  New  Testament  docu- 
ments, since  they  are  found  in  the  custody  of  the  church,  their  natural  and 
legitimate  depository,  must  by  this  rule  be  presumed  to  be  genuine. 

The  Christian  documents  were  not  found,  like  the  Book  of  Mormon,  in  a  cave,  or  in 
the  custody  of  angels.  See  Starkie  on  Evidence,  480  sg. ;  Chalmers,  Christian  ReveUi- 
tion,  in  Works,  3 :  147-171. 
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(6)  OopieB  of  ancient  doonments,  made  bj  those  most  interested  in  their 
faithfulness,  are  presumed  to  correspond  with  the  originalB,  even  althongh 
those  originals  no  longer  exist.  Since  it  was  the  church's  interest  to  have 
faithful  copies,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  objector  to  the  Christian 
documents. 

Upon  the  evidenoe  of  a  copy  of  its  own  records,  the  orifllnalB  havlnir  been  lost,  the 
House  of  Lords  decided  a  claim  to  the  peera^ ;  see  Starkle  on  Evidenoe,  61.  There  is 
no  manuscript  of  Sophocles  earlier  than  the  tenth  century,  while  at  least  two  manu- 
scripts of  the  N.  T.  go  back  to  the  fourth  century. 

(c)  In  determining  matters  of  fact,  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time, 
documentary  evidence  is  to  be  allowed  greater  weight  than  oral  testimony. 
Neither  memory  nor  tradition  can  long  be  trusted  to  give  absolutely  correct 
accounts  of  particular  facts.  The  New  Testament  documents,  therefore, 
are  of  greater  weight  in  evidence  than  tradition  would  be,  even  if  only 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  actors  in  the  scenes  they 
relate. 

See  Starkie  on  Evidenoe,  61,  790.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  its  legends  of  tho 
saints,  shows  how  quickly  mere  tradition  can  become  corrupt. 

2.     Aa  to  testimony  in  general. 

(a)  In  questions  as  to  matters  of  fact,  the  proper  inquiry  is  not  whether 
it  is  possible  that  the  testimony  may  be  false,  but  whether  there  is  sufficient 
probability  that  it  is  true.  It  is  unfair,  therefore,  to  allow  our  examination 
of  the  Scripture  witnesses  to  be  prejudiced  by  suspicion,  merely  because 
their  story  is  a  sacred  one. 

(6)  A  proposition  of  fact  is  proved  when  its  truth  is  established  by  com- 
petent and  satisfactory  evidenoe.  By  competent  evidence  is  meant  such 
evidence  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  proved  admits.  By  satisfactory 
evidence  is  meant  that  amount  of  proof  which  ordinarily  satisfies  an  un- 
prejudiced mind  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Scripture  facts  are  therefore 
proved,  when  they  are  established  by  that  kind  and  degree  of  evidence 
which  would  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life  satisfy  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  a  common  man.  When  we  have  this  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  it  is 
unreasonable  to  require  more. 

(c)  In  the  absence  of  circumstances  which  generate  suspicion,  every  wit- 
ness is  to  be  presumed  credible,  until  the  contrary  is  shown ;  the  burden 
of  impeaching  his  testimony  lying  upon  the  objector.  The  principle  which 
leads  men  to  give  true  witness  to  facts  is  stronger  than  that  which  leads 
them  to  give  false  witness.  It  is  therefore  unjust  to  compel  the  Christian 
to  establish  the  credibility  of  his  witnesses  before  proceeding  to  adduce 
their  testimony,  and  it  is  equally  unjust  to  allow  the  uncorroborated  testi- 
mony of  a  profane  writer  to  outweigh  that  of  a  Ohristian  writer.  Christian 
witnesses  should  not  be  considered  interested,  and  therefore  untrustworthy; 
for  they  became  Christians  against  their  worldly  interests,  and  because  they 
could  not  resist  the  force  of  testimony.  Varying  accounts  among  them 
should  be  estimated  as  we  estimate  the  varying  accounts  of  profane  writers. 

John's  account  of  Jesus  differs  from  that  of  the  83moptio  gospels ;  but,  in  a  very 
similar  manner,  and  probably  for  a  very  similar  reason,  Plato's  account  of  Socrates 
differs  from  that  of  Xenophon.  Each  saw  and  described  that  side  of  his  subject  which 
he  was  by  nature  best  fitted  to  comprehend. 
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(d)  A  alight  amount  of  positiTe  testimony,  bo  long  as  it  is  onoontradioted, 
oatweighfl  a  veiy  great  amount  of  testimony  that  is  merely  negative.  The 
sQenoe  of  a  seoond  witness,  or  his  testimony  that  he  did  not  see  a  certain 
alleged  oocnrrenoe,  cannot  coonterbalance  the  positive  testimony  of  a  first 
witness  that  he  did  see  it  We  should  therefore  estimate  the  silence  of  pro- 
fane writers  with  regard  to  facts  narrated  in  Scripture  precisely  as  we  should 
estimate  it  if  the  facts  about  which  they  are  silent  were  narrated  by  other 
profane  writers,  instead  of  being  narrated  by  the  writers  of  Scripture. 

Egyptian  monuments  make  no  mention  of  the  deatruotion  of  Pharaob  and  hia  army ; 
but  then.  Napoleon's  dispatches  also  make  no  mention  of  his  defeat  at  Trafalgar.  Even 
though  we  should  grant  that  Josephus  does  not  mention  Jesus,  we  should  have  a  par- 
allel in  Thucydldes,  who  never  once  mentions  Socrates,  the  most  Important  character 
of  the  thirty  years  embraced  In  his  history.  Wleseler,  however,  in  Jahrbuch  f .  d. 
Theologle,  28 :  96,  maintains  the  essential  genuineness  of  the  commonly  rejected  passage 
with  regard  to  Jesus  in  Josephus,  Antiq.,  18: 8 :  8,  omitting,  however,  as  interpolations, 
the  phrases:  "If  it  be  right  to  call  him  man**;  "this  was  the  Christ";  "he  appeared 
alive  the  third  day  according  to  prophecy  " ;  for  these,  if  genuine,  would  prove  Josephus 
a  Christian,  which  he,  by  all  ancient  accounts,  was  not. 

(e)  "The  credit  due  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  depends  upo9  :  first, 
their  ability ;  secondly,  their  honesty  ;  thirdly,  their  number  and  the  con- 
sistency of  their  testimony ;  fourthly,  the  conformity  of  their  testimony 
with  experience ;  and  fifthly,  the  coincidence  of  their  testimony  with  col- 
lateral circn  mstanoes. "  We  confidently  submit  the  New  Testament  witnesses 
to  each  and  all  of  these  tests. 

See  Starkie  on  Bvldence,  736. 


CHAPTER  II. 

POSITIVE   PROOFS  THAT  THE   SCRIPTURES   ARE  A    DIVINE 
REVELATION. 

I.  Thb  Gbnuinenbss  of  the  Ohbistian  Documents,  or  proof  that  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  written  at  the  age  to  which  they 
are  assigned  and  by  the  men  or  class  of  men  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

Our  present  discussion  comprises  the  first  part,  and  only  the  first  part,  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Canon  (ica^wv,  a  measurinjr-reed ;  hence,  a  rule,  a  standard).  It  is  Important  to 
observe  that  the  determination  of  the  Canon,  or  list  of  the  books  of  sacred  Scripture, 
is  not  the  work  of  the  church  as  an  organized  body.  We  do  not  receive  these  booka 
upon  the  authority  of  Fathers  or  Councils.  We  receive  them,  only  as  the  Fathers  and 
Councils  received  them,  because  we  have  evidence  that  they  are  the  writings  of  the 
men,  or  class  of  men,  whose  names  they  betfr,  and  that  they  are  also  credible  and  in- 
spired. 

We  reserve  to  a  point  somewhat  later  the  proof  of  the  credibility  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures.  We  now  show  their  genuineness,  as  we  would  show  the  genuinenes» 
of  other  religious  books,  like  the  Koran,  or  of  secular  documents,  like  Cicero's  Orations 
against  Catiline.  Genuineness,  in  the  sense  which  we  use  the  term,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  authenticity  (i.  e.,  truthfulness  and  authority) ;  see  Blunt,  Diet.  Doct.  and  Hist. 
Theol.,  art. :  Authenticity. 

Documents  may  be  genuine  which  are  written  in  whole  or  in  part  by  persons  other 
than  they  whose  names  they  bear,  provided  these  persons  belong  to  the  same  class. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  not  written  by  Paul,  is  genuine,  because  it  proceeds 
from  one  of  the  apostolic  class.  The  addition  of  Drat  34,  after  Moses'  death,  does  not 
Invalidate  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch ;  nor  would  the  theory  of  9  later  Isaiah^ 
even  if  it  were  established,  disprove  the  genuineness  of  that  prophecy ;  provided,  in 
both  cases,  that  the  additions  were  made  by  men  of  the  prophetic  class.  On  the  general 
subject  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Scripture  documents,  sec  Alexander,  Mcllvalne.. 
Chalmers,  Dodge,  and  Peabody,  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

1.     Genuineness  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament 

We  do  not  need  to  adduce  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  as  far  back  as  the  third  century,  for  we  possess  manuscripts  of 
them  which  are  at  least  fourteen  hundred  years  old,  and,  since  the  third 
century,  references  to  them  have  been  inwoven  into  all  history  and  Utera- 
tnre.  We  begin  our  proof,  therefore,  by  showing  that  these  documents  not 
only  existed,  but  were  generally  accepted  as  genuine,  before  the  dose  of 
the  second  century. 

A.  All  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  single  exception  of 
2  Peter,  were  not  only  received  as  genuine,  but  were  used  in  more  or  less 
collected  form,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  These  collections 
of  writings,  so  slowly  transcribed  and  distributed,  imply  the  long  continued 
previous  existence  of  the  separate  books,  and  forbid  us  to  fix  their  origin 
later  than  the  first  half  of  the  second  century. 
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(a)  Tertnllian  (160-280)  appeals  to  the  '  New  Testament '  as  made  np  of 
Qie  *  GkMpels '  and  *  Apostle&'  He  vouchee  for  the  gennineness  of  the  fonr 
gospels,  the  Acts,  1  Peter,  1  John,  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  Apo- 
calypse ;  in  short,  to  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-seven  books  of  our  Oanon. 

(&)  The  Muratorian  Oanon  in  the  West  and  the  Peshito  Version  in  the 
East  (having  a  common  date  of  about  160)  in  their  catalogues  of  the  New 
Testament  writings  mutually  complement  each  other's  slight  deficiencies, 
and  together  witness  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  every  book  of  our  present 
New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  2  Peter,  was  received  as  genuine. 

(c)  The  Canon  of  Marcion  (140),  though  rejecting  all  the  gospels  but 
that  of  Luke,  and  all  the  epistles  but  ten  of  Panl's,  shows,  nevertheless, 
that  at  that  early  day  ''apostolic  writings  were  regarded  as  a  complete 
original  rule  of  doctrine."  Even  Marcion,  moreover,  does  not  deny  the 
genuineness  of  those  writings  which  for  doctrinal  reasons  he  rejects. 

Marcion,  the  Gnostic,  was  the  enemy  of  all  Judaism,  and  regarded  the  God  of  the 
O.  T.  as  a  restricted  divinity,  entirely  different  from  the  God  of  the  N.  T.  On  the  Mura^ 
torlan  C&non,  see  Tregelles,  Muratorian  Oanon.  On  the  Peshito,  see  Schaff,  Introd. 
to  Rev.  Gk.-Eng.  N.  T.,  xxxvii. ;  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  pp.  3388,  3389.  On  the  whole  sub- 
ject, see  Westcott,  History  of  the  N.  T.  Canon,  and  art. :  Canon,  in  Smith's  Bible  Dic- 
tionary.   Also,  Reuss,  History  of  the  Canon ;  Mitchell,  Crlt.  Handbook,  Part  I. 

B.  The  Christian  and  Apostolic  Fathers  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  not  only  quote  from  these  books  and  aUude  to  them,  but 
testify  that  they  were  written  by  the  apostles  themselves.  We  are  therefore 
compelled  to  refer  their  origin  still  further  back,  namely,  to  the  first 
century,  when  the  apostles  lived. 

(a)  Irenseus  (120-200)  mentions  and  quotes  the  four  gospels  by  name, 
and  among  them  the  gospel  according  to  John — "  Afterwards  John,  the 
disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  also  leaned  upon  his  breast,  he  likewise  pub- 
lished a  gospel,  while  he  dwelt  in  Ephesus  in  Asia."  And  Irenseus  was 
the  disciple  and  friend  of  Polycarp  (80-155),  who  was  himself  a  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  Apostle  John.  The  testimony  of  Irenseus  is  virtually 
the  evidence  of  Polycarp,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  the  Apostle,  that 
each  of  the  gospels  was  written  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears. 

To  this  testimony  it  is  objected  that  Irenseus  says  there  are  four  gospels  because  there 
are  four  quarters  of  the  world  and  four  living-  creatures  in  the  cherubim.  But  we  re- 
ply that  Irentvus  is  here  stating,  not  his  own  reason  for  accepting  four  and  only  four 
gospels,  but  what  he  conceives  to  be  God's  reason  for  ordaining  that  there  should  be 
four.  We  are  not  warranted  in  supposing  that  he  had  accepted  the  four  gospels  on  any 
other  ground  than  that  of  testimony  that  they  were  the  productions  of  apostolic  men. 

(6)  Justin  Martyr  (died  148)  speaks  of  'memoirs  (arrofivnfiovevfiara)  of 
Jesus  Christ,'  and  his  quotations,  though  sometimes  made  from  memory, 
are  evidently  cited  from  our  gospels. 

To  this  testimony  it  is  objected  ( 1 )  That  Justin  Martyr  uses  the  term  '  memoirs '  in- 
stead of  *  gospels.*  We  reply  that  he  elsewhere  uses  the  term  *  gospels '  and  identifies  the 
*  memoirs '  with  them  (Apol.,  1 :  86).  In  writing  his  apology  to  the  heathen  Emperors,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  he  chooses  the  term  'memoirs'  or  'memorabilia,^ 
which  Xenophon  bad  used  as  the  title  of  his  account  of  Socrates,  simply  in  order  that 
he  may  avoid  ecclesiastical  expressions  unfamiliar  to  his  readers.  In  a  similar  manner 
he  always  uses  the  term  "Sunday**  instead  of  ''Sabbath."  (2)  That  in  quoting  the 
words  spoken  from  heaven  at  the  Saviour's  baptism,  he  omkes  them  to  be :  '*  My  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."    We  reply  that  this  was  probably  a  slip  of  memory. 
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Datural  in  a  day  when  the  sroflpels  existed  only  in  the  cumbrous  form  of  manuscript 
roils.  Justin  also  refers  to  the  Pentateuch  for  two  facts  which  it  does  not  contain: 
but  we  should  not  argrue  from  this  that  he  did  not  possess  our  present  Pentateuch.  See 
Abbot,  Genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  48,  note. 

(c)  PapioB  (80-164),  whom  IreneBus  calls  a  *  hearer  of  John/  testifies  that 
Matthew  *'  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  dialect  the  sacred  oracles  (rd  Xdyta)^**  and  that 
"Mark,  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  after  Peter(v<Trepov  Ilfr/x^)  [or  under 
Peter's  direction],  an  unsystematic  account  (ov  rd^ei)"  of  the  same  events  and 
discourses. 

To  this  testimony  it  is  objected  (1)  That  Papias  could  not  have  had  our  gospel  of 
Matthew,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  Greek.  We  reply,  either  with  Bleek,  that  Papias 
erroneously  supposed  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Matthew,  which  he  possessed,  to  be 
the  original;  or,  with  Weiss,  that  the  original  Matthew  was  in  Hebrew,  while  our 
present  Matthew  is  an  enlarged  version  of  the  same.  (S)  That  Mark  is  the  most  sys- 
tematic of  all  the  evangelists,  presenting  events  as  a  true  annalist,  in  chronological 
order.  We  reply  that  while,  so  far  as  chronological  order  is  concerned,  Mark  is  sys- 
tematic, so  far  as  logical  order  is  concerned  he  is  the  most  unsystematic  of  the  evan- 
gelists, showing  little  of  the  power  of  historical  grouping  which  is  so  discernible  in 
Matthew.    8ee  Bleek,  Introduction  to  N.  T.,  1 :  106, 1^ ;  Weiss,  Ufe  of  Jesus,  1 :  2^-9i. 

{d)  The  Apostolic  Fathers, — Clement  of  Rome  (died  101),  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  (martyred  115),  and  Polycarp  (80-165), — companions  and  friends  of 
the  apostles,  have  left  us  in  their  writings  over  one  hundred  quotations  from 
or  aUusions  to  the  New  Testament  writings,  and  among  these  every  book, 
except  four  minor  epistles  (2  Peter,  Jude,  2  and  3  John),  is  represented. 

Although  these  are  single  testimonies,  we  must  remember  that  they  are  the  testimonies 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  churches  of  their  day,  and  that  they  express  the  opinion  of 
the  churches  themselves.  *'  Like  banners  of  a  hidden  army,  or  peaks  of  a  distant  moun- 
tain range,  they  represent  and  are  sustained  by  compact,  continuous  bodies  below." 
See  Ante-Nioene  Library  of  T.  and  T.  Clark :  also,  art. :  Apostolic  Fathers,  in  McCUn- 
tock  and  Strong's  Encyclopaedia,  1 :  315-317 ;  Boston  Lectures  for  1871,  essay  by  Prof. 
Thayer,  824. 

(e)  In  the  Synoptic  Gk>spels,  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Christ's  prophecies  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is 
evidence  that  these  gospels  were  written  before  the  occurrence  of  that 
«yent.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  universally  attributed  to  Luke,  we  have 
an  allusion  to  *  the  former  treatise,'  or  the  gospel  by  the  same  author,  which 
must,  therefore,  have  been  written  before  the  end  of  Paul's  first  imprison- 
ment at  Bome,  and  probably  with  the  help  and  sanction  of  that  apostle. 

lots  1 : 1—"  The  former  tnatiM  I  made,  0  Tfaoophilas,  oonoeming  all  that  J«gas  bq;«ii  both  to  do  and  to  teach."  If 
the  Acts  were  written  two  years  after  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  (A.  D.63),  "the  former  treatue," 
the  gospel  according  to  Luke,  can  hardly  be  dated  later  than  58 ;  and  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  70,  Matthew  and  Mark  must  have  published  their  gospels 
at  least  as  early  as  the  year  68,  when  multitudes  of  men  were  still  living  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  events  of  Jesus'  life.  See  Norton,  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels ;  Alford, 
Greek  Testament,  Prolegomena,  30,  31,  86,  4&-47. 

C.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  acceptance  of  the  New  Testament  doc- 
uments as  genuine,  on  the  part  of  the  fathers  of  the  churches,  was  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  both  internal  and  external,  and  this  presumption  is 
corroborated  by  the  f oUowing  considerations  : 

(a)  There  is  evidence  that  the  early  churches  took  every  care  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  genuineness  of  these  writings  before  they  accepted  them. 

Evidences  of  care  are  the  following :— Paul,  in  2  Thea.  2: 2,  ui^ged  the  churches  to  use 
care ;  Mellto  (160),  Bishop  of  Sardis,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Revelation  of  John, 
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-went  as  tar  as  Palestine  in  order  to  asoertaln  on  the  spot  the  facts  relating  to  the  Canon 
of  the  O.  T.,  and  as  a  result  of  his  investigations  excluded  the  Apocrypha ;  Serapion, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  591-218,  Abbot),  says :  ''  We  receive  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  as 
Christ,  but  as  sUllful  men  we  reject  those  writings  which  are  falsely  ascribed  to  them  " ; 
TertulUan  (lflO-280)  gives  an  example  of  the  deposition  of  a  presbyter  In  Asia  Minor  for 
publishinfr  a  pretended  work  of  Paul.  See  Tertullian,  De  Baptismo,  referred  to  by 
-Oodet  on  John,  Introduction;  Lardner,  Works,  8:  30i,  805;  Moll  value,  Evidences  of 
-Christianity,  OS. 

(b)  The  style  of  the  New  Testament  imtmgs,  and  their  complete  oorres- 
XX>ndence  with  all  we  know  of  the  lands  and  times  in  which  they  profess  to 
have  been  written,  afford  convincing  proof  that  they  belong  to  the  apostolic 
age. 

Notice  the  mingling  of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  in  ^vcftovAarwp  (lark  6: 27)  and  xcrrvptuK 
<1Urk  15:  38);  of  Greek  and  Aramiean,  as  in  vpa<rtat  vpaauu  (lark  6:  40)  and  fi64\vyid^  rif^ 
ipnifuma't*»t  (VftL  24 :  15) ;  thlfi  could  hardly  have  occurred  after  the  first  century.  Ck)mpare 
the  anachronisms  of  style  and  description  In  Thackeray's  **  Henry  Esmond."  See 
Alexander.  Christ  and  Christianity,  27-37 :  Blunt,  Scriptural  Coincidences,  244-364. 

(c)  The  genninenesB  of  the  fourth  gospel  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Tatian  (155-170),  the  Assyrian,  a  disciple  of  Justin,  repeatedly  qnotes  it 
without  Tn^miTig  the  anthor,  and  composed  a  Harmony  of  our  four  gospels 
whi<di  he  named  the  Diatessaron;  while  Basilides  (130)  and  Yalentinns  (150), 
the  Gnostics,  both  quote  from  it. 

The  difference  in  style  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel  of  John  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  during  John's  exUe  In  Patmos,  under  Nero,  In  67 
or  68,  soon  after  John  had  left  Palestine  and  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Ephesus.  He 
had  hitherto  spoken  Arameean,  and  Greek  was  comparatively  unfamiliar  to  him.  The 
<toapel  was  written  thirty  years  after,  probably  about  97,  when  Greek  had  become  to  him 
like  a  mother  tongue.  See  Llghtfoot  on  Galatians,  343, 347.  Phrases  and  Meas  which 
indicate  a  common  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel  are  the  following  : 
•*  the  Lamb  of  God,"  "the  Word  of  God,"  "the  True"  as  an  epithet  applied  to  Christ, 
"'■  the  Jews  "  as  enemies  of  God,  *'  manna,"  **  him  whom  they  pierced  " ;  see  Elliott,  Hone 
Apocalypticas,  1 :  4,  5. 

On  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  gospel,  see  Bleek,  Introd.  to  N.  T.,  1 :  280 ;  Fisher, 
Essays  on  Supemat.  Origin  of  Christianity,  38,  also  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  3Sa0^902, 
and  Foundations  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief,  221-2S0 ;  Sunday,  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century ;  Ezra  Abbot,  Genuineness  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  5S,  80-87;  Row,  Bampton  Lectures  on  Christian  Evidences,  S40-287 :  Brit- 
ish Quarterly,  Oct.,  1872:  216;  Godet,  in  Present  Day  Tracts,  5 :  no.  25 ;  Westcott,  in  Bib. 
Com.  on  John's  Gospel,  Introd.,  xzviii-zzxii. 

(d)  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  appears  to  have  been  accepted  during 
the  first  century  after  it  was  written  (so  Clement  of  Borne,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  the  Peshito  Version  witness).  Then  for  two  centuries,  especially  in  the 
Boman  and  North  African  churches,  and  probably  because  its  internal 
characteristics  were  inconsistent  with  the  tradition  of  a  Pauline  authorship, 
its  genuineness  was  doubted  (so  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Irenseus,  Muratorian 
Canon).  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Jerome  eiuunined  the  evidence 
and  decided  in  its  favor ;  Augustine  did  the  same  ;  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  formally  recognized  it  (397) ;  from  that  time  the  Latin  churches 
united  with  the  East  in  receiving  it,  and  thus  the  doubt  was  finally  and 
forever  removed. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  style  of  which  is  so  unlike  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
was  possibly  written  by  Apollos,  who  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  "  a  lAtraed  man  "  and  "  mightj 
mtha  Scriftarai  "  (Ads  18 :  24) ;  but  it  may  notwithstanding  have  been  written  at  the  sufiTfiTcstion 
and  under  the  direction  of  Paul,  and  so  l>e  essentially  Pauline.  On  Hebrews,  see  art.  in 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary, and  Lanjre's  Com.  (ed.  Kendrick),  Introduction. 
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(e)  Ab  to  2  Peter,  Jnde,  and  2  and  3  John,  the  epistles  most  frequentiy 
held  to  be  spturions,  we  may  say  that,  although  we  have  no  conclusiye  ex- 
ternal evidence  earlier  than  A.  D.  160,  and  in  the  case  of  2  Peter  none 
earlier  than  A.  D.  230-250,  we  may  fairly  orge  in  favor  of  their  genuineness 
not  only  their  internal  characteristics  of  literary  style  and  moral  value,  but 
also  the  general  acceptance  of  them  all  since  the  third  century  as  the  actual 
productions  of  the  men  or  class  of  men  whose  names  they  bear. 

Firmillanus  (260),  Bishop  of  Csesarea'  in  Cappadocia,  is  the  first  clear  witness  to 
2 'Peter.  Orlffen  (230)  names  it,  but.  In  naming  it,  admits  that  its  grenuineness  is  ques- 
tioned. The  Ck)uncil  of  Laodlcea  (372)  first  received  it  Into  the  Canon.  With  this  ver7 
gradual  recognition  and  acceptance  of  2  Peter,  compare  DeWette*s  first  publication 
of  certain  letters  of  Luther  after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years,  yet  without  oo- 
caslonincr  dispute  as  to  their  genuineness.  The  epistle  was  probably  sent  from  the 
East  shortly  before  Peter's  martjnrdom,  and  persecution  may  have  prevented  its  rapid 
circulation  in  other  countries.  See  Plumptre,  on  Epistles  of  Peter,  Introd.,  7d-81; 
Alf ord  on  2  Peter.  4 :  Prolegomena,  157 :  Westoott,  on  Canon,  in  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,. 
1 :  370, 873;  Blunt,  Diet.  Doct.  and  Hist.  Theol.,  art. :  Canon. 

(/)  Upon  no  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  their  genuineness  can  the 
general  acceptance  of  these  four  minor  epistles  since  the  third  century,  and 
of  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  since  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  If  they  had  been  mere  collections 
of  floating  legends,  they  could  not  have  secured  wide  circulation  as  sacred 
books  for  which  Ohristians  must  answer  with  their  blood.  If  they  had  been 
forgeries,  the  churches  at  large  could  neither  have  been  deceived  as  to  their 
previous  non-existence,  nor  have  been  induced  unanimously  to  pretend  that 
they  were  ancient  and  genuine.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  other  accounts  of 
their  origin,  inconsistent  with  their  genuineness,  are  now  current,  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine  more  at  length  the  most  important  of  these  opposing  views. 

See  Alexander,  Christ  and  CAristianlty,  23-27. 

D.  Rationalistic  Theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  gospels.  These  are 
attempts  to  eliminate  the  miraculous  element  from  the  New  Testament 
records,  and  to  reconstruct  the  sacred  history  upon  principles  of  naturalism. 

Against  them  we  urge  the  general  objection  that  they  are  unscientific  in 
their  principle  and  method.  To  set  out  in  an  examination  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament documents  with  the  assumption  that  all  history  is  a  mere  natural 
development,  and  that  miracles  are  therefore  impossible,  is  to  make  history 
a  matter,  not  of  testimony,  but  of  a  priori  speculation.  It  indeed  renders 
any  history  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  impossible,  since  the  witnesses  whose 
testimony  with  regard  to  miracles  is  discredited  can  no  longer  be  considered 
worthy  of  credence  in  their  accoimts  of  Christ's  life  or  doctrine.  Only- 
three  of  these  theories  require  special  notice  : 

1st.     The  Myth-theory  of  Strauss. 

According  to  this  view,  the  gospels  are  crystallizations  into  story  of  Mes- 
sianic ideas  which  had  for  several  generations  filled  the  minds  of  imaginative 
men  in  Palestine.  The  myth  is  a  narrative  in  which  such  ideas  are  uncon- 
sciously clothed,  and  from  which  the  element  of  intentional  and  deliberate 
deception  is  absent. 

This  early  view  of  Strauss,  which  has  become  identified  with  his  name,  was  exchanged 
In  late  years  for  a  more  advanced  view  which  extended  the  meaning  of  the  word 
*  myths  *  so  as  to  Include  all  narratives  that  springr  out  of  a  theoloffical  idea,  and  It  ad- 
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mitted  the  existence  of '  pious  frauds '  in  the  firospels.  Baur,  he  mys,  first  oonrinoed 
him  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Oospel  had  *'  not  unfrequently  composed  mere  fa- 
bles, knowing'  them  to  be  mere  fictions."  The  animating  spirit  of  both  the  old  view  and 
the  new  is  the  same.  Strauss  says :  **  We  know  with  certainty  what  Jesus  was  nof ,  and 
what  he  has  not  done,  namely,  nothinff  superhuman  and  supernatural."  "No  gospel 
can  claim  that  degree  of  historic  credibility  that  would  be  required  in  order  to  make  us 
debase  our  reason  to  the  point  of  believing  miracles/'  See  Strauss,  Life  of  Jesus ;  New 
Life  of  Jesus,  1 :  preface,  xii;  also  Carpenter,  Mental  Philosophy,  90St;  Grote,  Phito, 
1:240. 

We  object  to  this  view  that 

(a)  The  time  between  the  death  of  GhiiBt  and  the  publication  of  the  gos- 
pels was  far  too  short  for  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  such  mythical 
histories.     Myths,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  slow  growth  of  centuries. 

Instance  the  Indian,  Greek,  Boman,  and  Scandinavian  myths.    See  Cox,  Miracles,  SO. 

(6)  The  first  century  was  not  a  century  when  such  formation  of  myths 
was  possible.  Instead  of  being  a  credulous  and  imaginative  age,  it  was  an 
age  of  historical  inquiry  and  of  Sadduceeism  in  matters  of  religion. 

Arnold  of  Rugby :  '*The  idea  of  men  wrttinir  mythic  histories  between  the  times  of 
Uvy  and  of  Tacitus,  and  of  St.  Paul  mistakinir  such  for  realities! "  Pilate's  skeptical 
inquiry,  "What  is  truth?"  better  represented  the  age.  "The  mythical  age  is  past 
when  an  idea  is  presented  abstractly— apart  from  narrative."  The  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Sadducees  shows  that  the  rationalistic  spirit  was  not  confined  to  Greeks  or  Romans. 

(c)  The  gospels  cannot  be  a  mythical  outgrowth  of  Jewish  ideas  and  ex- 
pectations, because,  in  their  main  features,  they  run  directly  counter  to 
these  ideas  and  expectations.  The  sullen  and  exclusive  nationalism  of  the 
Jews  could  not  have  given  rise  to  a  gospel  for  all  nations,  nor  could  their 
expectations  of  a  temporal  monarch  have  led  to  the  story  of  a  suffering 
Messiah. 

See  RoK^re,  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible,  61. 

(d)  The  belief  and  propagation  of  such  myths  are  inconsistent  with  what 
we  know  of  the  sober  characters  and  self-sacrificing  lives  of  the  apostles. 

Witness  Thomas's  doubting,  and  Paul's  shipwrecks  and  scourglngs.  C/.  2  Fflt  1 :  16— or 
yip  fftao^taitiyoii  /iv^otf  e^a«oAowdi^aaKre«^*'  we  have  not  been  on  the  false  track  of  myths 
artificially  ehiborated."    See  F.  W.  Farrar,  Witness  of  History  to  Christ,  49-88. 

(6)  The  mythical  theory  cannot  account  for  the  acceptance  of  the  gospels 
among  the  Oentilee,  who  had  none  of  these  Jewish  ideas  and  expectations. 

(/)  It  cannot  explain  Ohristianity  itself,  with  its  belief  in  Christ's  cruci- 
fixion and  resurrection,  and  the  ordinances  which  commemorate  these  facts. 

Like  the  Jewish  Passover  and  our  own  Independence  Day,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  as  monuments  and  remembranoers  of  historical 
facta  at  the  begrinnings  of  the  Christian  church.  See  Muir,  on  the  Lord's  supper,  an 
abiding  Witneas  to  the  Death  of  Christ,  in  Present  Day  Tracts.  6 :  no.  36. 

On  Strauss  and  his  theory,  see  Hackett,  in  Christian  Rev.,  1845 :  48 ;  Weiss,  Life  of 
Jesus,  155-183;  Christlleb,  Mod.  Doubt  and  Christ.  Belief,  37(M:!5:  MaoLear,  in  Strivings 
for  the  Faith,  1-36:  H.  B.  Smith,  in  Faith  and  Philosophy,  442-468 :  Bayne,  Review  of 
Strauas's  New  Life,  in  Theol.  Bclectlc,  4 :  74;  Row,  in  Lectures  on  Modem  Scepticism, 
206-aBO;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oct.,  1871:  art.  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Stevens;  Burgess,  Antiquity 
and  Unity  of  Man,  268, 364;  Curtis  on  Inspiration,  62-67 ;  Alexander,  Christ  and  Christi- 
anity, 9Z-U»:  A.  P.  Peabody,  in  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  2: 954r-968. 

2nd.     The  Tendency-theory  of  Banr. 

This  Tnaintftins  that  the  gospels  originated  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
'Centory,  and  were  written  under  assumed  names  as  a  means  of  reconciling 
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opposing  Jewish  and  (Gentile  tendencies  in  the  ohnroh.  '*  These  great 
national  tendencies  find  their  satisfaction,  not  in  events  corresponding  U> 
them,  but  in  the  elaboration  of  conscious  fictions." 

Baur  dates  the  fourth  ffiwpel  at  ieo>170  A.  D. ;  the  synoptfo  flrospels  after  lao  A.  D. 
He  nerer  inquireB  who  Christ  was.  He  turns  his  attention  from  the  facts  to  the- 
documents.  If  the  doouments  be  proved  unhistorical,  there  Is  no  need  of  examining- 
the  facts,  for  there  are  no  facts  to  examine.  He  indicates  the  presupposition  of  his  in- 
vestifirations,  when  he  says :  *'  The  principal  argrument  for  the  later  origin  of  the  gospels 
must  forever  remain  this,  that  separately,  and  still  more  when  taken  together,  they 
give  an  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  involves  impossibilities  '*— {.  e.  miracles.  He 
would  therefore  remove  their  authorship  far  enough  from  Jesus'  time  to  permit 
regarding  the  miracles  as  inventions.  See  Baur,  Die  Kanonisohen  Evangelien ;  Canoni- 
cal Gospels  (Engl,  transl.),  630.  Supernatural  Religion,  1 :  21^-444  and  vol.  2;  Pfleiderer, 
Hibbert  Lectures  for  1885.  For  accounts  of  Baur's  position,  see  Herzog,  Bncyclopa?die> 
art. :  Baur;  Clarke's  transl.  of  Hase's  Life  of  Jesus,  84-96;  B^rrar,  Critical  History  of 
Free  Thought,  277,  278. 

We  object  to  this  view  that 

(a)  The  destructive  criticism  to  which  it  subjects  the  gospels,  if  applied 
to  secular  documents,  would  deprive  us  of  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
past,  and  render  all  history  impossible. 

The  assumption  of  artifice  is  Itself  unfavorable  to  a  candid  examination  of  the  docu- 
ments. A  perverse  acuteness  can  descry  evidences  of  a  hidden  animus  in  the  most  sim- 
ple and  ingenuous  literary  productions.  Instance  the  philosophical  interpretation  of 
''Jack  and  Jill." 

(6)  The  antagonistic  doctrinsd  tendencies  which  it  professes  to  find  in  the 
several  gospels  are  more  satisfactorily  explained  as  varied  but  consistent 
aspects  of  the  one  system  of  truth  held  by  all  the  apostles. 

Baur  exaggerates  the  doctrinal  and  official  differences  between  the  leading  apostles 
Peter  was  not  simply  a  Judaizlng  Christian,  but  was  the  first  preacher  to  the  OentUes, 
and  his  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  Paul's  (see  Flumptre  on  1  Pet.,  68-70).  Paul  was  not  cm  exclusively  Hellenlzing  Chris- 
tian, but  invariably  addressed  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  before  he  turned  to  the  Oentlles. 
The  evangelists  give  pictures  of  Jesus  from  different  points  of  view.  As  the  Parisian 
sculptor  constructs  his  bust  with  the  aid  of  a  dozen  photographs  of  his  subject,  all  taken 
from  different  points  of  view,  so  from  the  four  portraits  furnished  us  by  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John  we  are  to  construct  the  solid  cmd  symmetrical  life  of  Christ.  The 
deeper  reality  which  makes  reconciliation  of  these  different  views  possible  is  the  actual 
historical  Christ.  See  F.  W.  Farrar,  Witness  of  History  to  Christ,  61.  Aids  to  the  Study 
of  German  Theology,  148-1&5. 

(c)  It  is  incredible  that  productions  of  such  literary  power  and  lofty 
religious  teaching  as  the  gospels  should  have  sprung  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  or  that,  so  springing  up,  they  should  have  been  pub- 
lished under  assumed  names  and  for  covert  ends. 

The  genera]  character  of  the  literature  of  the  second  century  is  illustrated  by  Igna- 
tius' fanatical  desire  for  martsrrdom,  the  value  ascribed  by  Hermas  to  ascetic  rigor, 
the  insipid  allegories  of  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Bome's  belief  in  the  phoenix,  and  the 
absurdities  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  On  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  see  Cowper,  in 
Strivings  for  the  Faith,  73-108. 

{d)  The  theory  requires  us  to  believe  in  a  moral  anomaly,  namely,  that 
a  faithful  desciple  of  Christ  in  the  second  century  could  be  g^ty  of  fabri- 
cating a  life  of  his  master,  and  of  claiming  authority  for  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  author  had  been  a  companion  of  Christ  or  his  apostles. 

**A  genial  set  of  Jesuitical  religionists  "—with  mind  and  heart  enough  to  write  the 
Gospel  according  to  John,  and  who  at  the  same  time  have  cold-blooded  sagacity  enough 
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to  keep  out  of  their  writings  every  traoe  of  the  deveiopments  of  ohuroh  authority  be- 
longiBflr  to  the  second  century.  The  newly  discovered  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apoe- 
tles,"  if  datingr  from  the  early  part  of  that  century,  shows  thai  such  a  combination  is 
impossible. 

(e)  This  theory  cannot  aecount  for  the  xmiversal  acceptance  of  the  goe- 
pels  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  among  widely  separated  communities 
where  rererence  for  writings  of  the  apostles  was  a  mark  of  orthodoxy,  and 
where  the  Gtnoetic  heresies  would  have  made  new  documents  instantly  liable 
to  suspicion  and  searching  examination. 

Abbot,  Genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  53, 80, 88, 89.  The  Johannine  doctrine  of  the 
Logoe,  if  first  propounded  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  would  have  ensured  the 
instant  rejection  of  that  gospel  by  the  Gnostics,  who  ascribed  creation,  not  to  the  Logos^ 
but  to  successire  "  ^ons.*' 

(/ )  The  acknowledgment  by  Baur  that  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Gala- 
tians  and  Corinthians  were  written  by  Paul  in  the  first  century  is  fatal  to 
his  theoiy,  since  these  epistles  testify  not  only  to  miracles  at  the  period  at 
which  they  were  written,  but  to  the  main  events  of  Jesus'  life,  and  to  the 
miracle  of  his  resurrection,  as  facts  already  long  acknowledged  in  the 
Christian  church. 

On  the  evidential  value  of  the  epistles  here  mentioned,  see  Lorimer,  in  Strivings  for 
the  Fftith,  109-144 ;  Howson,  in  Present  Day  Tracts,  4 :  no.  24 ;  Row,  Hampton  Lect.  for 
1877 :  289-356.  On  Baur  and  his  theory  In  general,  see  Weiss,  Life  of  Jesus,  1 :  175  aq. ; 
Christlieb,  Mod.  Doubt  and  Christ.  Belief,  504-o49;  Uutton,  Essays,  1 :  176-215;  Theol. 
Eclectic,  5  : 1-42;  Auberlen,  Div.  Revelation ;  Bib.  Sac,  19  :  75 ;  Answers  to  Supernatural 
Religion,  in  Westcott,  Hist.  N.  T.  Canon,  4th  ed.,  Introd. ;  Ughtfoot,  In  Contemporary 
Review,  Dec.,  1^74,  and  Jan.,  1875. 

3rd.     The  Romance-theory  of  Benan. 

This  theory  admits  a  basis  of  truth  in  the  gospels  and  holds  that  they 
were  all  written  in  the  first  century.  '*  According  to  **  Matthew,  Mark,  etc., 
however,  means  only  that  Matthew,  Mark,  etc.,  wrote  these  gospels  in  sub- 
stance. Benan  claims  that  the  facts  of  Jesus*  life  were  so  sublimated  by 
enthusiasm,  and  so  overlaid  with  pious  fraud,  that  the  gospels  in  their 
present  form  cannot  be  accepted  as  genuine— in  short,  the  gospels  are  to  be 
regarded  as  historical  romances  which  have  only  a  foundation  in  fact. 

The  anirnun  of  this  theory  is  plainly  shown  In  Renan's  Life  of  Jesus,  preface  to  Idth 
ed.— "  If  miracles  and  the  inspiration  of  certain  books  are  realities,  my  method  is  detest- 
able. If  miracles  and  the  inspiration  of  books  are  beliefs  without  reality,  my  method 
is  a  good  one.  But  the  question  of  the  supernatural  is  decided  for  us  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty by  the  single  consideration  that  there  is  no  room  for  believing  in  a  thing  of 
which  the  world  offers  no  experimental  trace.'*  '*  On  the  whole,"  says  Kenan,  **  I  admit 
as  authentic  the  four  canonical  gospels.  All,  in  my  opinion,  date  from  the  first  century, 
and  the  authors  are,  generally  speaking,  those  to  whom  they  are  attributed."  He  denies 
to  Jesus  "  sincerity  with  himself  ";  attributes  to  him  "  innocent  artifice  "  and  the  tolera- 
tion of  pious  fraud,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  the  stories  of  Lazarus  and  of  his  own 
resurrection.  Of  the  highly  wrought  imagination  of  Mary  Magdalene,  he  says :  "  O 
divine  power  of  love !  sacred  moments,  in  which  the  passion  of  one  whose  senses  were 
deceived  gives  us  a  resuscitated  God  I "    See  Kenan,  Life  of  Jesus,  21. 

To  this  view  we  object  that 

(a)  It  involves  an  arbitrary  and  partial  treatment  of  the  Christian  docu- 
ments. The  claim  that  one  writer  not  only  borrowed  from  others,  but 
interpolated  cid  libitum,  is  contradicted  by  the  essential  agreement  of  the 
manuacripts  as  quoted  by  the  Fathers,  and  as  now  extant. 
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(6)  It  attributes  to  Ohrist  and  to  the  apostles  an  alternate  fervor,  of 
romantic  enthusiasm  and  a  false  pretense  of  miraculous  power  which  are 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  manifest  sobriety  and  holiness  of  their  lives 
and  teachings.     If  Jesus  did  not  work  mirade^,  he  was  an  impostor. 

(c)  It  fails  to  account  for  the  power  and  progress  of  the  gospel,  as  a 
system  directly  opposed  to  men's  natural  tastes  and  prepossessions — a 
system  which  substitutes  truth  for  romance  and  law  for  impulse. 

For  reviews  of  Renan,  see  Hutton,  Essays,  2f&-281 ;  H.  B.  Smith,  Faith  and  Philosophy, 
401^41;  ChristUeb,  Mod.  Doubt,  425-147;  Pressens^,  in  Theol.  Eclec.,  1 :  199 ;  Uhlhorn, 
Mod.  Representations  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  1-33;  Bib.  Sac.,  22  :  207 ;  28 :  853, 529 ;  Present 
Day  Tracts,  3 :  no.  16,  and  4 :  no.  21. 

2.     Oenuineness  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
We  show  this : 

(a)  From  the  witness  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  all  but  six  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  either  quoted  or  alluded  to  as  genuine. 

"  The  N.  T.  shows  coincidences  of  langiia^  with  the  O.  T.  Apocryphal  books,  but  it 
does  not  contain  one  authoritative  or  direct  quotation  from  them ;  while,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Judjres,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  every  other  book 
in  the  Hebrew  canon  Is  used  either  for  illustration  or  proof."  The  only  possible  excep- 
tion to  this  statement  is  found  in  Jade  14,  which  some  hold  to  be  a  quotation  from  the 
Apocryphal  book  of  Enoch  (160  B.  C.?).  But  Jude  more  probably  quoted  the  same 
primitive  tradition  of  which  the  author  of  the  Apocryphal  book  made  use— Yolkmar, 
Indeed,  puts  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  at  132  A.  D.  See  Schodde,  Book  of  Enoch, 
with  Introd.  by  Ezra  Abbot;  Plumptre  on  Jude,  210, 216, 217. 

(b)  From  the  testimony  of  Jewish  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  who 

declare  the  same  books  to  be  sacred,  and  only  the  same  books,  that  are  now 

comprised  in  our  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

Josephus  enumerates  twenty-two  of  these  books  "  which  are  Justly  believed  to  be  di- 
vine." Our  present  Hebrew  Bible  makes  twenty-four,  by  separating  Ruth  from  Jud^res, 
and  Lamentations  from  Jeremiah.  See  Josephus,  Agrainst  Apion,  1:8;  Smith's  Bible  Dic- 
tionary, article  on  the  Canon,  1 :  360,  800.    Philo  never  quotes  an  Apocryphal  book. 

(c)  From  the  testimony  of  the  Septuagint  translation,  dating  from  the 
:fir8t  half  of  the  third  century,  or  from  280  to  180  B.  C. 

MSS.  of  the  Scptuag'int  contain,  indeed,  the  O.  T.  Apocrypha,  but  the  writers  of  the 
latter  do  not  recog-nize  their  own  work  as  on  a  level  with  the  Canonical  Scriptures, 
which  they  regrard  as  distinct  from  all  other  books  (Eoeloi.,  prologne,  and  48 :  24 ;  also  24  :  23-27 ; 
1Mm.12:9;  2Mafl.6:23;  iBMl.l:28;  6:1:  Biraefa2:21).  So  both  ancient  and  modem  Jews.  See 
Bissell,  in  Lange's  Commentary  on  the  Apocrypha,  Introduction,  44. 

(d)  From  the  testimony  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  exile,  or  600  B.  C. 

Samaritan  colonists  would  not  have  accepted  their  Pentateuch  from  the  Jews  after  the 
exile,  on  account  of  the  enmity  between  them ;  they  would  not  have  accepted  it  during 
the  exile,  if  they  had  not  known  it  to  be  the  immemorial  and  sacred  book  of  the  Jews. 
They  received  nothing-  but  the  Pentateuch,  because  the  other  Jewish  literature  recog- 
nized the  claims  of  Jerusalem,  while  the  Pentateuch  ante-dated  these  claims.  See 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  art. :  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  Stanley  Leathes,  Structure  of  the 
O.  T.,  1-41. 

{e)  From  indications  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  collected 
by  competent  authority  so  early  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  were  thenceforth 
preserved  with  the  utmost  care. 

See  Bib.  Sac,  1868:  881,  660,  790;  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  art.:  Pentateuch;  Theoloffl- 
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cal  Eclectic  6 :  215;  Biasell*  Hist.  Origin  of  the  Bible,  89S-M8.   On  the  **  Mod  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,"  see  Wrii^ht,  Bccleslastes,  &~12,  476-487. 

(/)  From  the  impossibility,  on  any  hypothesis  of  forgery  or  of  gradual 
aocretion,  of  aooounting  for  the  internal  characteristics  of  works  which 
combine  such  manifest  antiquity  with  a  moral  and  religious  teaching  so 
consistent  and  sublime. 

As  the  controTeray  with  regard  to  the  genuineneas  of  the  O.  T.  books  has  turned  of 
late  upon  the  claims  of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  regarded  as  the  production  of  Moses,  we 
subjoin  a  note  upon 

Tfu  ^uthornMp  of  the  Pentateuch.  Beoent  critics,  especially  Kuenen  and  Robertson 
Smith,  have  maintained  that  the  Pentateuch  is  Mosaic  only  in  the  sense  of  being  a  gradu- 
ally growing  body  of  traditional  law,  which  was  codified  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezekiel, 
and,  as  the  development  of  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  great  law-giver,  was  called 
by  a  legal  fiction  after  the  name  of  Moees  Imd  was  attributed  to  him.  The  actual  order 
of  composition  is  therefore :    ( 1 )  Decalogue ;  ( 2 )  Deuteronomy ;  ( 8 )  Leviticus. 

Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  view  are  the  facts  (a)  that  Deuteronomy  ends 
with  an  account  of  Moees*  death,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses ; 
(b)  that  In  Leviticus  Levltes  are  mere  servants  to  the  priests,  while  in  Deuteronomy 
the  priests  are  oflBoiatlng  Levltes,  or,  in  other  words,  all  the  Levites  are  priests;  (c)  that 
the  book  of  Judges,  with  its  record  of  sacrifices  offered  In  many  places,  gives  no  evidence 
that  either  Samuel  or  the  nation  of  Israel  had  any  knowledge  of  a  law  confining  worship 
to  a  local  sanctuary.  See  Kuenen,  Prophets  and  Prophecy  In  Israel ;  Wellbausen,  Oe- 
achichte  Israels,  Band  1 ;  and  art. :  Israel,  in  Bncyc.  Brit.,  18 :  806, 890,  415 ;  W.  Robertson 
Smith,  O.  T.  in  Jewish  Church,  806, 386,  and  Prophets  of  Israel. 

We  may  grant,  in  reply,  ( 1 )  that  Moees  may  have  written,  not  autographically,  but 
through  a  scrit>e  (perhaps  Joshua),  and  that  this  scribe  may  have  completed  the  history 
in  Deuteronomy  with  the  account  of  Moees'  death ;  (2)  that  Eera  or  subsequent  proph- 
ets may  have  subjected  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  recension,  and  may  have  added  ex- 
planatory notes;  (8)  that  documents  of  previous  ages  may  have  been  incorporated, 
in  course  of  its  composition  by  Moses,  or  subsequently  by  his  successors.  See  Bible 
Commentary,  1 :  18. 

But,  as  positive  objections  to  the  theory  of  later  authorship,  we  urge  the  following : 

1.  Universal  Jewish  tradition  attributes  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses.  Only  indubitable 
evidence  to  the  contrary  can  outweigh  the  presumption  that  this  tradition  is  corn  ct. 

S.  This  is  the  express  testimony  of  Christ  ( John  5 :  4ft,  47—"  Moms,"  "  his  vritingc,"  *'  ha  wrote  of 
w  '*)  and  of  his  apostles  (Peter  in  lets  3  :  23—"  Mom  nid,"  and  Paul  in  Kom.  10  : 5—"  Mom  vritotk"). 

3.  The  dignity  and  majesty  of  Deuteronomy  befit  Mosaic  authorship,  and  its  horta- 
tory design  explains  any  dilTerences  of  style  between  it  and  the  earlier  books. 

4.  The  apparent  lack  of  distinction  between  the  dilTerent  classes  of  Levites  in  Deute- 
ronomy Is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  while  Leviticus  was  written  with  exact  detail,  for 
the  priests,  Deuteronomy  is  the  record  of  a  brief  general  and  oral  summary  of  the  law, 
addreased  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  naturally  mentions  the  clergy  as  a 
whole.  In  IHnX,  18 : 1-8,  however,  the  distinction  is  certainly  made.  There  "th«  priagti,tlw 
l8Tittt"=  the  Levitical  priests. 

5.  The  silence  of  the  Book  of  Judges  as  to  the  Mosaic  ritual  is  explained  by  the  design 
of  the  book  to  describe  only  general  history,  and  by  the  probability  that  at  the  taber^ 
nade  a  ritual  was  observed  of  which  the  people  in  general  were  Ignorant.  Sacrifices  in 
other  places  only  acoompanic$d  special  divine  manifestations  which  made  the  recipient 
temporarily  a  priest;  and  even  if  it  were  proved  that  the  law  with  regard  to  a  central 
sanctuary  was  not  observed,  it  would  not  show  that  the  law  did  not  exist,  any  more  than 
violation  of  the  second  commandments  by  Solomon  proves  his  ignorance  of  the  deca- 
logue, or  the  medisBval  neglect  of  the  N.  T.  by  the  Roman  church  proves  that  the  N.  T. 
did  not  then  exist.  We  cannot  argue  that  *'  where  there  was  transgression,  there  was 
no  law  "  (Watts). 

6.  The  theory  is  chargeable  with  an  over-rigid  interpretation  of  the  Levitical  system. 
Robertson  Smith  calls  that  system  **  a  complete  theory  of  the  religious  life."  He  does 
not  admit  that  it  allows  any  worship  but  that  at  Jerusalem.  This  is  inconsistent  with 
the  history  of  Israel,  both  before  and  after  the  exile.  Solomon  recognizes  the  existence 
of  prayer  In  other  places  than  the  sanctuary,  when  be  speaks  of  praying  tovard  G«d*i  hoon 
(1 L  8 :  38;  48;  c/.  Pfe^  136 :  2—" I  vill  vonldp  Uvard  tky  holy  tamfle "). 
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7.  The  time  of  the  exile,  when  there  were  no  aacrifioe  and  no  sanctuary,  was  acoordlng- 
to  this  theory  the  time  when  the  leadinsr  minds  of  the  nation  were  oonstructingr  a  system 
of  costly  ceremonial.  This  contradicts  the  greneral  principle  that  literary  activity  is 
coincident  with  periods  of  national  prosperity,  rather  than  of  national  depression. 

8.  In  a  historical  and  legral  document,  such  as  the  Pentateuch  professes  to  be,  the  put> 
tin^  of  later  laws  and  regulations  into  the  mouth  of  Moses,  with  the  declaration  that 
Jehovah  spoke  by  him,  is  nothlnir  less  than  f orarery  and  profanity,  to  which  the  expanded 
poetical  version  of  Job's  speeches  furnishes  no  proper  parallel. 

9.  The  hypothesis  of  a  veritable  Mosaic  authorship  is  far  the  simpler  and  more  natural. 
As  poets  like  Homer  and  Shakespeare  do  not  rise  in  successive  generations,  and  the  theory 
of  one  Homer  and  one  Shakespeare  is  far  more  prolmble  than  that  of  many  Homers  and 
many  Shakespeares,  so  the  theory  of  one  Moses  is  preferable  to  that  of  many  law-glver8> 
and  many  writers  of  law,  among  the  Jews.  As  the  theory  of  Baur  with  regard  to  the 
later  and  piecemeal  authorship  of  the  gospels  had  only  temporary  currency  and  is  now 
laid  to  rest  forever,  so  we  may  expect  to  see  the  speedy  collapse  of  the  destructive  criti* 
cism  with  respect  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

See  Presb.  Rev.,  art.  by  Qreen,  Jan.,  1882;  by  H.  P.  Smith,  Apr.,  1882 ;  by  Patton,  1888 : 
341-410;  Bib.  Sac.,  Apr.,  1882:  291-844;  British  Quarterly,  July,  1881:  128;  Green,  Mosea 
and  the  Prophets,  and  The  Hebrew  Feasts ;  Stebbins,  A  Study  in  the  Pentateuch ;  Watts, 
The  Newer  Ciiticism ;  Bissell,  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible,  277-342,  and  The  Pentateuch,, 
its  Authorship  and  Structure ;  Murray,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Psalms,  58 ;  British 
Quarterly,  Jan.,  1884:  188-148;  Bartlett,  Sources  of  History  in  the  Pentateuch,  180-216; 
Payne-Smith,  in  Present  Day  Tracts,  3:  no.  15;  Edersheim,  Warburton  Lectures  on 
Prophecy  and  History. 

n.    Grbdibilitt  op  the  Wbitbbs  op  the  Sobifturbs. 

We  shall  attempt  to  prove  this  only  of  the  writers  of  the  gospels;  for  if 
they  are  credible  witnesses,  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which 
they  bore  testimony,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

1.  Tfiey  are  able  or  competent  witnesses — that  is,  they  possessed  actual 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  facts  they  professed  to  relate,  (a)  They  had 
opportunities  of  observation  and  inquiry.  (6)  They  were  men  of  sobriety 
and  discernment,  and  could  not  have  been  themselves  deceived,  (c)  Their 
circumstances  were  such  as  to  impress  deeply  upon  their  minds  the  eventa 
of  which  they  were  witnesses. 

2.  They  are  honest  witnesses.  This  is  evident  when  we  consider  that : 
(a)  Their  testimony  imperilled  all  their  worldly  interests.  (6)  The  moral 
Novation  of  their  writings,  and  their  manifest  reverence  for  truth  and  con- 
stant inculcation  of  it,  show  that  they  were  not  wilful  deceivers,  but  good 
men.  (c)  There  are  minor  indications  of  the  honesty  of  these  writers  in 
the  circumstantiality  of  their  story,  in  the  absence  of  any  expectation  that 
their  narratives  would  be  Questioned,  in  their  freedom  from  all  disposition 
to  screen  themselves  or  the  apostles  from  censure. 

3.  The  writings  of  the  evangelists  mutually  support  each  other.  We 
argue  their  credibility  upon  the  ground  of  their  number  and  of  the  consist- 
ency of  their  testimony.  Wlule  there  is  enough  of  discrepancy  to  show 
that  there  has  been  no  collusion  betiteen  them,  there  is  concurrence 
enough  to  make  the  falsehood  of  them  all  infinitely  improbable.  Four 
points  under  this  head  deserve  mention:  (a)  The  evangelists  are  independ- 
ent witnesses.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  futility  of  the  attempts  to 
prove  that  any  one  of  them  has  abridged  or  transcribed  another.  (6)  The 
discrepancies  between  them  are  none  of  them  irreconcilable  with  the  truth 
of  the  recorded  facts,  but  only  present  those  facts  in  new  lights  or  with 
additional  detail,     (c)  That  these  witnesses  were  friends  of  Ohrist  does  not 
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lessen  the  Talne  of  their  united  testimony,  since  they  followed  GhiiBt  only 
because  they  were  convinced  that  these  facts  were  true,  {d)  While  one 
witness  to  the  facts  of  Christianity  might  establish  its  truth,  the  combined 
eyidenoe  of  four  witnesses  gives  us  a  warrant  for  faith  in  the  facts  of  the 
gospel  such  as  we  possess  for  no  other  facts  in  ancient  history  whatsoever. 
The  same  rule  which  would  refuse  belief  in  the  events  recorded  in  the  gos- 
pels "  would  throw  doubt  on  any  event  in  history." 

4.  The  conformity  of  the  gospel  testimony  with  experience.  We  have 
already  shown  that,  granting  the  fact  of  sin  and  the  need  of  an  attested 
revelation  from  God,  miracles  can  furnish  no  presumption  against  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  record  such  a  revelation,  but,  as  essentially  belonging 
to  such  a  revelation,  miracles  may  be  proved  by  the  same  kind  and  degree 
of  evidence  as  is  required  in  proof  of  any  other  extraordinary  facts.  We 
may  assert,  then,  that  in  the  New  Testament  histories  there  is  no  record  of 
facts  oontrary  to  experience,  but  only  a  record  of  facts  not  witnessed  in  ordi-« 
nary  experience — of  facts,  therefore,  in  which  we  may  believe,  if  the  evi- 
dence in  other  respects  \b  sufficient. 

5.  Coincidence  of  this  testimony  with  collateral  facts  and  circum- 
stances.  Under  this  head  we  may  refer  to  (a)  the  numberless  correspond- 
ences between  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  and  contemporary  history; 
(6)  the  failure  of  every  attempt  thus  far  to  show  that  the  sacred  history  is 
contradicted  by  any  single  fact  derived  from  other  trustworthy  sources ; 

c   the  infinite  improbability  that  this  minute  and  complete  harmony  should 
ever  have  been  secured  in  fictitious  narratives. 

6.  Concltision  from  the  argument  for  the  credibility  of  the  writers  of 
the  gospels.  These  writers  having  been  proved  t^  be  credible  witnesses, 
their  narratives,  including  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  and  prophecies  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  must  be  accepted  as  true.  But  Gk>d  would  not 
work  miracles  or  reveal  the  future  to  attest  the  claims  of  false  teachers. 
Christ  and  his  apostles  must,  therefore,  have  been  what  they  claimed  to  be, 
teachers  sent  from  Qod,  and  their  doctrine  must  be  what  they  claimed  it  to 
be,  a  revelation  from  Qod  to  men. 

On  the  whole  subject,  see  Ebrard,  WlasenBOh.  Kritlk  der  Evang.  Gesohlchte ;  Greenleaf , 
Testimony  of  the  EvanireUsts,  80, 81 ;  Starkie  on  Evidence,  784 ;  Whately,  Historic  Doubts 
as  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  Haley,  Examination  of  Alleged  Discrepancies ;  Birks,  in 
Strivings  for  the  Faith,  37-72—"  Discrepancies  are  like  the  slight  diversities  of  the  differ- 
ent pictures  of  the  stereoscope."  Renan  calls  the  land  of  Palestine  a  fifth  gospel.  Weiss 
compares  the  apocryphal  gospels,  where  there  is  no  historical  setting  afnd  all  is  in  the  air, 
with  the  Evangelists,  where  time  and  place  are  always  stated. 

No  modem  apologist  has  stated  the  argument  for  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  with  greater  clearness  and  force  than  Paley,— Evidences,  chapters  8  and  10—"  No 
historical  fact  is  more  certain  than  that  the  original  propagators  of  the  grospel  volun- 
tarily subjected  themselves  to  lives  of  fatigue,  danger,  and  suffering,  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  undertaking.  The  nature  of  the  undertaking,  the  character  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  it,  tho  opposition  of  their  tenets  to  the  fixed  expectations  of  the  country  in 
which  they  at  first  advanced  them,  their  undissembled  condemnation  of  the  religion  of 
all  other  countries,  their  total  want  of  power,  authority,  or  force,  render  it  in  the  high- 
est degree  probc^M  that  this  must  have  been  the  case. 

*'  The  probability  is  increased  by  what  we  know  of  the  fate  of  the  Founder  of  the 
institution,  who  was  put  to  death  for  his  attempt,  and  by  what  we  also  know  of  the  cruel 
treatment  of  the  converts  to  the  institution  within  thirty  years  after  its  commencement 
r-both  which  points  are  attested  by  heathen  writers,  and,  being  once  admitted,  leave  it 
very  incredible  that  the  primitive  emissaries  of  the  religion  who  exercised  their  minis- 
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tiy  first  amongst  the  people  who  had  destroyed  their  Master,  and  afterward  amongst 
those  who  perReouted  their  oonverts,  should  themselves  esoape  with  impunity  or  pursue 
their  purpose  in  ease  and  safety. 

"  This  probability,  thus  sustained  by  foreign  testimony,  Is  advanced,  I  think,  to  histori' 
cal  certainty  by  the  evidence  of  our  own  books,  by  the  aooounts  of  a  writer  who  was 
the  companion  of  the  persons  whose  sufferings  he  relates,  by  the  letters  of  the  persons 
themselves,  by  predictions  of  persecutions,  ascribed  to  the  Founder  of  the  religion, 
which  predictions  would  not  have  been  inserted  in  this  history,  much  less,  studiously 
dwelt  upon,  if  they  had  not  accorded  with  the  event,  and  which,  even  if  falsely  ascribed 
to  him,  could  only  have  been  so  ascribed  because  the  event  suggested  them ;  lastly,  by 
incessant  exhortations  to  fortitude  and  patience,  and  by  an  earnestness,  repetition  and 
urgency  upon  the  subject  which  were  unlikely  to  have  appeared,  if  there  had  not  been, 
at  the  time,  some  extraordinary  call  for  the  exercise  of  such  virtues.  It  is  also  made  out, 
I  think,  with  sufficient  evidence,  that  both  the  teachers  and  converts  of  the  religion,  in 
consequence  of  their  new  profession,  took  up  a  new  course  of  life  and  conduct. 

"  The  next  great  question  is,  what  they  did  this  for.  It  was  for  a  miraculous  story 
of  some  kind,  since  for  the  proof  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ought  to  be  received  as  the 
Messiah,  or  as  a  messenger  for  God,  they  neither  had  nor  could  have  anything  but  mira- 
cles to  stand  upon.  *  *  *  If  this  be  so,  the  religion  must  be  true.  These  men  oould 
not  be  deceivers.  By  only  not  becuring  testimony,  they  might  have  avoided  all  these  suf- 
ferings and  lived  quietly.  Would  men  In  such  circumstances  pretend  to  have  seen  what 
they  never  saw,  assert  facts  which  they  had  no  knowledge  of,  go  about  lying  to  teach 
virtue,  and  though  not  only  convinced  of  Christ's  being  an  Impostor,  but  having  seen  the 
success  of  his  Imposture  in  his  crucifixion,  yet  persist  in  carrying  it  on,  and  so  persist  as 
to  bring  upon  themselves,  for  nothing,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  consequence, 
enmity  and  hatred,  danger  and  death?  " 

Those  who  maintain  this,  moreover,  require  us  to  believe  that  the  Scripture  writers 
were  "  villains  for  no  end  but  to  teach  honesty,  and  martyrs  without  the  least  prospect 
of  honor  or  advantage."  Imposture  must  have  a  motive.  The  self-devotion  of  the 
apostles  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  truth,  for  even  Hume  declares  that  **  we  can- 
not make  use  of  a  more  convincing  argument  in  proof  of  honesty  than  to  prove  that 
the  actions  ascribed  to  any  persons  are  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  that  no 
human  motives,  in  such  circumstances,  oould  ever  induce  them  to  such  conduct." 

HL     The  Sufebnaturaii  Gharagtbb  of  thb  Sobiftube  Teaohino. 

1.     Scripture  teaching  in  general, 

A.     The  Bible  is  the  work  of  one  mind. 

(a)  In  spite  of  its  variety  of  authorship  and  the  vast  separation  of  its 
writers  from  one  another  in  point  of  time,  there  is  a  unity  of  subject,  spirit, 
and  aim  throughout  the  whole. 

The  Bible  is  made  up  of  sixty-six  books,  by  forty  writers,  of  all  ranks,— shepherds, 
fishermen,  priests,  warriors,  statesmen,  kings,— composing  their  works  at  intervals 
through  a  period  of  seventeen  centuries.  Evidently  no  collusion  between  them  is  pos- 
sible. Skepticism  tends  ever  to  ascribe  to  the  Scriptures  greater  variety  of  authorship 
and  date,  but  all  this  only  Increases  the  wonder  of  the  Bible's  unity.  If  unity  in  a  half 
dozen  writers  is  remarkable,  in  forty  it  is  astounding. 

(6)  Not  one  moral  or  religious  utterance  of  all  these  writers  has  been 
contradicted  or  superseded  by  the  uttenmces  of  those  who  have  come  later, 
but  all  together  constitute  a  consistent  system. 

In  this  unity  the  Bible  stands  alone.  Hindu,  Persian,  and  Chinese  religious  books  con- 
tain no  consistent  system  of  faith.  There  is  progress  in  revelation  from  the  earlier  to  the 
later  books  of  the  Bible,  but  this  is  not  progress  through  successive  steps  of  falsehood ; 
it  is  rather  progress  from  a  less  to  a  more  clear  and  full  unfolding  of  the  truth.  The 
whole  truth  lay  germlnally  in  the  proUvangeUum  uttered  to  our  first  parents  (G«il  3 :  i&— 
the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head ;  lUt  5 :  17—"  Think  not  tkat  I  otmo  t^ 
dflitroj  tilt  Iav  or  th«  propketi :  I  eaaw  not  to  destroy,  but  to  ftiUU  " ). 
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(c)  Each  of  these  writmgB,  whether  early  or  late,  has  represented  moral 
and  religions  ideas  greatly  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  it  has  appeared, 
and  these  ideas  still  lead  the  world. 

All  our  ideas  of  proffresB,  with  ail  the  forward-looking  spirit  of  modem  Christendom, 
are  due  to  Scripture.    The  olasslc  nations  had  no  such  ideas  and  no  such  spirit. 

(d)  It  is  impossible  to  acconnt  for  this  unity  without  supposing  such  a 
supernatural  suggestion  and  control  that  the  Bible,  while  in  its  various 
parts  written  by  human  agents,  is  yet  equally  the  work  of  a  superhuman 
intelligence. 

Compare  with  the  harmony  between  the  different  Scripture  writers  the  oontradictiona 
and  refutations  which  follow  merely  human  philosophies— e.  0.,  the  Hegelian  idealism 
and  the  Spenoerian  materialism. 

B.  This  one  mind  that  made  the  Bible  is  the  same  mind  that  made  the 
soul,  for  the  Bible  is  divinely  adapted  to  the  souL 

(a)    It  shows  complete  acquaintance  with  the  soul. 

The  Bible  addresses  all  parts  of  man's  nature.  There  are  Law  and  Epistles  for  man's 
reason ;  Psalms  and  Gospels  for  his  affections ;  Prophets  and  Revelation  for  his  Imagi- 
nation.  Hence  the  popularity  of  the  Scriptures.  Their  variety  holds  men.  The  Bible 
haa  become  Interwoven  into  modem  life.  Law,  literature,  art,  all  show  its  moulding- 
influence. 

(&)  It  judges  the  soul— contradicting  its  passions,  revealing  its  guilt,  and 
humbling  its  pride. 

No  product  of  mere  human  nature  could  thus  look  down  upon  human  nature  and 
condemn  it.  The  Bible  speaks  to  us  from  a  higher  level.  The  Samaritan  woman's  words 
apply  to  the  whole  compass  of  divine  revelation :  it  telLa  us  all  things  that  over  we  did 
(JokB  4 :  29y.  The  Brahmin  declared  that  Ronuuu  1,  with  its  description  of  heathen  vices, 
must  have  been  forged  after  the  missionaries  came  to  India. 

(c)  It  meets  the  deepest  needs  of  the  soul — by  solutions  of  its  problems, 
disclosures  of  Qod^s  character,  presentations  of  the  way  of  pardon,  conso- 
lations and  promises  for  life  and  death. 

Neither  Socrates  nor  Seneca  sets  forth  the  nature,  origin,  and  consequences  of  sf n  as 
committed  against  the  holiness  of  God,  nor  do  they  point  out  the  way  of  pardon  and 
renewal.  The  Bible  teaches  us  what  nature  cannot,  viz. :  God's  creatorshlp,  the  origin 
of  evil,  the  method  of  restoration,  the  certainty  of  a  future  state,  and  the  principle  of 
rewards  and  punishments  there. 

(d)  Tet  it  is  silent  upon  many  questions  for  which  writings  of  merely 

human  origin  seek  first  to  provide  solutions. 

Compare  the  account  of  Christ's  infancy  in  the  gospels  with  the  fables  of  the  Apocry- 
phal New  Testament:  compare  the  scant  utterances  of  Scripture  with  regard  to  the 
future  state  with  Mohammed's  and  Swedenborg's  revelations  of  Paradise. 

{e)  There  are  infinite  depths  and  inexhaustible  reaches  of  meaning  in 
Scripture,  which  difference  it  from  all  other  books,  and  which  compel  us  to 
believe  that  its  author  must  be  divine. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  his  death  bed:  "Bring  me  the  book!"  "What  book?"  said 
Lockhart,  his  son-in-law.  "  There  is  but  one  book  I "  said  the  dying  man.  R^vtlle  con- 
cludes an  Essay  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (1864) :  "  One  day  the  question  was  started, 
in  an  assembly,  what  book  a  man  condemned  to  lifelong  imprisonment,  and  to  whom 
but  one  book  would  be  permitted,  had  better  take  into  his  cell  with  him.  The  company 
consisted  of  Oathollcs,  Protestants,  philosophers,  and  even  materialists,  but  all  agreed 
that  their  choice  would  fail  only  on  the  Bible." 

On  the  whole  subject,  see  Garbett,  God's  Word  Written,  8-66 ;  Lutbardt,  Saving  Truths. 
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210;  Rogerst  Supemat.  Oriiriii  of  Bible,  lfiS~181:  W.  L.  Alexander,  Connection  and  Har- 
mony of  O.  T.  and  N.  T. :  Stanley  Leathes,  Structure  of  the  O.  T. ;  Bernard,  Frogrem  of 
Doctrine  In  the  N.  T.;  Rainy,  Delivery  and  Development  of  Doctrine;  Titoomb,  in 
StrivingB  for  the  Faith ;  Immer,  Hermeneutics,  91 ;  Present  Day  Tracts,  4 :  no.  28 ;  5 :  no. 
28 ;  6 :  no.  31 ;  Lee  on  Inspiration,  28-32. 

2.     Morcd  %y8tem  of  the  New  Testament, 

The  perfectdon  of  this  system  is  generally  conceded.  All  will  admit  that 
it  greatly  surpasses  any  other  system  known  among  men.  Among  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristios  may  be  mentioned  : 

(a)  Its  oomprehensiyeness, — including  all  human  duties  in  its  code,  even 
those  mofat  generally  misunderstood  and  neglected,  while  it  permits  no  vice 
whatsoever. 

(6)  Its  spirituality, — accepting  no  merely  external  conformity  to  right 
precepts,  but  judging  all  action  by  the  thoughts  and  motives  from  which  it 
springs. 

(c)  Its  simplicity, — ^inculcating  principles  rather  than  imposing  rules ; 
reducing  these  principles  to  an  organic  system ;  and  connecting  this  system 
with  religion  by  summing  up  all  human  duty  in  the  one  command  of  love 
to  Qod  and  man. 

(d)  Its  practicality, — exemplifying  its  precepts  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  while  it  declares  man's  depravity  and  inability  in  his  own 
strength  to  keep  the  law,  furnishing  motives  to  obedience,  and  the  divine 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  this  obedience  possible. 

We  may  justly  argue  that  a  moral  system  so  pure  and  perfect,  since  it 
surpasses  all  human  powers  of  invention  and  runs  counter  to  men's  natural 
tastes  and  passions,  must  have  had  a  supernatural,  and  if  a  supernatural, 
then  a  divine,  origin. 

Heathen  systems  of  morality  are  in  fireneral  defective,  in  that  they  furnish  for  man's 
moral  action  no  suflScicnt  example,  rule,  motive,  or  end.  They  cannot  do  this,  for  the 
reason  that  they  practically  identify  God  with  nature,  and  know  of  no  clear  revelation 
of  his  holy  will.  Man  is  left  to  the  law  of  his  own  bein^rt  and  since  he  is  not  conceived 
of  as  wholly  responsible  and  free,  the  lower  impulses  are  allowed  sway  as  well  as  th^ 
hiirher,  and  selfishness  is  not  regarded  as  sin.  As  heathendom  does  not  recognize  man's 
depravity,  so  it  does  not  recognize  his  dependence  upon  divine  grace,  and  its  virtue  Is 
self-righteousness. 

See  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  1:  87-178;  Porter,  in  Present  Day  Tracts,  4:  no.  19,  pp. 
88-64 :  Blackie,  Four  Phases  of  Morals ;  Faiths  of  the  World  (St.  Giles  Lectures,  second 
series) ;  J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  2:  280-^17;  Garbett,  Dogmatic  Faith ;  Farrar, 
Witness  of  History  to  Christ,  134,  and  Seekers  after  God,  181, 182,  3:20 ;  Curtis  on  Inspira- 
tion, 288.  For  denial  of  the  all-comprehensive  character  of  Christian  Morality,  see  John 
Stuart  MUl,  on  Liberty;  per  contra,  see  Review  of  Mill,  in  Theol.  Eclectic,  6:  506^12; 
Row,  in  StrlviniTS  for  the  Faith,  pub.  by  Christian  Evidence  Society,  181-220;  also,  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures,  1877:  130-176;  Fisher,  B^nnings  of  Christianity,  28-38,  174.  We  append 
certain  facts  and  references  with  regard  to  particular  heathen  ssrstems. 

1.  Confucianism.  Confucius  (£^un(7-/u-t8e),  B.  C.  551-478,  contemporary  with  Pytha- 
goras and  Buddha.  Socrates  was  bom  ten  years  after  Confucius  died.  Mencius  (871-278) 
was  a  disciple  of  Confucius.  Matheson,  in  Faiths  of  the  World,  St.  Giles  Lectures.  73-106, 
claims  that  Confucianism  was  "an  attempt  to  substitute  a  morality  for  a  theology." 
Legge,  however,  in  Present  Day  Tracts,  3 :  no.  18,  shows  that  this  is  a  mistake.  Confu- 
cius simply  left  religion  where  he  found  it.  God,  or  Heaven,  is  worshiped  in  China, 
but  only  by  the  emperor.  Chinese  religion  is  apparently  a  sur\ival  of  the  worship  of 
the  patriarchal  family.  The  father  of  the  family  was  its  only  bead  and  priest.  In  China, 
though  the  family  widened  Into  the  tribe,  and  the  tribe  into  the  nation,  the  father  still 
retained  his  sole  authority,  and,  as  the  father  of  his  people,  the  emperor  alone  worshiped 
God.  Between  God  and  the  people  the  gulf  has  so  widened  that  the  people  may  be  said 
to  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  God  or  communication  with  him. 
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Confucius  did  nothinfr  to  put  morality  upon  a  reliirloua  basis.  In  praotioe,  the  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man  are  the  only  relations  considered.  Benevolence,  rlg-hteous- 
ness,  propriety,  wisdom,  sincerity,  are  enjoined,  but  not  a  word  Is  said  with  regard  to 
man's  relations  to  Ood.  Love  to  God  is  not  only  not  commanded— It  is  not  thought  of 
as  poeelble.  Tboujrb  man's  being  Is  theoretically  an  ordinance  of  God,  man  is  practically 
slaw  to  himself.  The  first  commandment  of  Confucius  is  that  of  filial  piety.  But  this 
includes  worship  of  dead  ancestors,  and  is  so  exaggerated  as  to  bury  from  sight  the  re- 
lated duties  of  husband  to  wife  and  of  parent  to  child. 

While  Confucianism  excludes  polytheism,  idolatry,  and  deification  of  vice,  it  is  a  shal- 
low and  tantalizing  system,  because  it  does  not  recognize  the  hereditary  corruption  of 
hunuui  nature,  or  furnish  any  remedy  for  moral  evil  except  the  "  doctrines  of  the  sages.' ' 
**  The  heart  of  man,"  it  says,  "  is  naturally  perfectly  upright  and  correct."  Sin  is  simply 
"a  disease,  to  be  cured  by  self -discipline;  a  debt,  to  be  canceled  by  meritorious  acts ; 
an  ignorance,  to  be  removed  by  study  and  contemplation."  See  Bib.  Sac,  1888 :  282,  208 ; 
N.  Englander,  Sept.,  1883 :  605.  Ezra  Abbot  says  that  Confucius  gave  the  golden  rule  in 
positive  as  well  as  in  negative  form ;  see  Harris,  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism,  222.  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  denied  by  Legge,  Religions  of  China,  1-68. 

2.  Tax  Indian  Ststsms.  Brahmanism,  as  expressed  in  the  Vedas,  dates  back  to 
1000-UOO  B.  C.  As  Caird  ( in  Faiths  of  the  World,  St.  Giles  Lectures,  lecture  i. )  has  shown, 
it  originated  in  the  contemplation  of  the  power  of  nature  apart  from  the  moral  Person- 
ality that  works  in  and  through  nature.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  all  heathenism  is 
man's  choice  of  a  non-moral  in  place  of  a  moral  God.  Brahmanism  is  a  system  of  pan- 
theism, **  a  ftUse  or  iliegitiniate  consecration  of  the  finite."  All  things  are  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Brahma.  Hence  evil  is  deified  as  well  as  good.  And  many  thousand  gods  were 
worshiped  as  partial  representations  of  the  living  principle  which  moved  through  all. 
Caste  Is  fixed  and  consecrated  as  a  manifestation  of  God. 

Buddhism^  beginning  with  Buddha,  600  B.  C,  **  recalls  the  mind  to  its  elevation  above 
the  finite,"  from  which  Brahmanism  had  fallen  away.  Buddha  was  in  certain  respects 
a  reformer.  He  protested  against  caste,  and  proclaimed  that  truth  and  morality  are  for 
all.  Hence  Buddhism,  through  its  possession  of  this  one  grain  of  truth,  appealed  to  the 
human  heart,  and  became,  next  to  Christianity,  the  greatest  missionary  religion.  Buddha 
would  deliver  man,  not  by  philosophy,  or  by  asceticism,  but  by  self-renunciation.  All 
Isolation  and  personality  are  sin,  the  guilt  of  which  rests,  however,  not  on  man,  but  on 
existence  in  general. 

While  Brahmanism  is  pantheistic.  Buddhism  is  atheistic  in  its  spirit.  Flnitenees  and 
aeparateness  are  evil,  and  the  only  way  to  purity  and  rest  is  by  ceasing  to  exist.  This  is 
essential  pessimism.  The  highest  morality  is  to  endure  that  which  must  be,  and  to  <«- 
cape  from  reality  and  from  personal  existence  as  soon  as  possible.  Hence  the  doctrine 
of  Nirvana.  Rhys  Davids,  in  bis  Hlbbert  Lectures,  claims  that  early  Buddhism  meant 
by  Nirvana,  not  annihilation,  but  the  extinction  of  the  self -life,  and  that  this  was  attain- 
able during  nuui's  present  mortal  existence.  But  the  term  Nirvana  now  means,  to  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  use  it,  the  loss  of  all  personality  and  consciousness,  and  absorp* 
tion  into  the  general  life  of  the  universe. 

Buddhism  is  also  fatalistic.  It  inculcates  submission  and  compassion— merely  negative 
virtues.  But  it  knows  nothing  of  manly  freedom,  or  of  active  love—tbe  positive  virtues 
of  Christianity.  It  leads  men  to  spare  others,  but  not  to  help  them.  Its  morality  re- 
volves around  self,  not  around  God.  It  has  in  it  no  organizing  principle,  for  it  recog- 
nizes no  GKmL  no  inspiration,  no  soul,  no  salvation,  no  personal  immortality.  Buddhism 
would  save  men  only  by  inducing  them  to  fiee  from  existence.  To  the  Hindu,  family 
life  is  sinful.  The  perfect  man  must  forsake  wife  and  children.  All  gratification  of 
natural  appetites  and  passions  is  sin.  Salvation  is  not  from  sin,  but  from  desire,  and 
from  this  men  can  be  saved  only  by  escaping  from  life  itself. 

For  comparison  of  the  sage  of  India,  Sakya  Muni,  more  commonly  called  Buddha 
< properly  **the  Buddha ">=  the  enlightened;  but  who,  in  spite  of  Edwin  Arnold's 
**  Light  of  Asia,"  is  represented  as  not  pure  from  carnal  pleasures  before  he  began  his 
work),  with  Jesus  Christ,  see  Bib.  Sac.,  July.  1882:  458-496;  W.  C.  WUkinson,  Edwin 
Arnold,  Poetlzer  and  Paganlzer;  Kellogg,  The  Light  of  Asia  and  the  Light  of  the 
World.  Buddhism  and  Christianity  are  compared  in  Presb.  Rev.,  July,  1883:  S06-648; 
Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  1:  47-64;  Mitchell,  in  Present  Day  Tracts,  6:  no.  88.  See  also 
Oldenbeiy,  Buddha;  Lillle,  Popular  Life  of  Buddha;  Beal,  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scrip- 
tures, 15&— **  Buddhism  declares  itself  ignorant  of  any  mode  of  personal  existence  com- 
patible with  the  idea  of  spiritual  perfection,  and  so  far  It  Is  igriorant  of  God  " ;  157— 
**The  earliest  idea  of  ^<rratia  seems  to  have  included  in  it  no  more  than  the  enjoyment 
of  a  state  of  rest  oonsequent  on  the  extinction  of  all  causes  of  sorrow." 
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8.  Ths  Orvbk  Ststbmb.  Pvthaooras  (684-604)  based  morality  upOD  the  principle  of 
numbers.  "  Moral  good  was  identified  with  unity ;  evil  with  multiplioitj ;  virtue  W8» 
the  harmony  of  the  soul  and  its  likeness  to  God.  The  aim  of  life  was  to  make  it  repre- 
sent the  beautiful  order  of  the  Universe.  The  whole  practical  tendency  of  Pythafirore- 
anism  was  ascetic*  and  inculcated  a  strict  self-control  and  an  earnest  culture.'*  Here 
already  we  seem  to  see  the  defect  of  Oreek  morality  in  oonfoundiner  the  ffood  with  the 
beautiful,  and  fn  making  morality  a  mere  self -development. 

Socrates  (4(KM00)  made  knowledge  to  be  virtue.  Morality  consisted  in  subordlnatinflr 
Irrational  desires  to  rational  knowledge.  Although  here  we  rise  above  a  subjectively 
determined  good  as  the  goal  of  moral  effort,  we  have  no  proper  sense  of  sin.  Knowl- 
edge, and  not  love,  is  the  motive.    If  men  know  the  right,  they  will  do  the  right. 

PUUo  (480-348)  held  that  morality  is  pleasure  in  the  good,  as  the  truly  beautiful,  and 
that  knowledge  produces  virtue.  The  good  is  likeness  to  God  —  here  we  have  glimpses 
of  an  extra-human  goal  and  model.  The  body,  like  all  matter,  being  inherently  evil,  is 
a  hindrance  to  the  soul  —  here  we  have  a  glimpse  of  hereditary  depravity.  But  Plato 
ftiiled  to  recognize  God  as  creator  and  master  of  matter ;  failed  to  recognize  man*s  de- 
pravity as  due  to  his  own  apostasy  from  God ;  failed  to  found  morality  on  the  divine 
will  rather  than  on  man's  own  consciousness.  He  knew  nothing  of  a  common  humanity, 
and  regarded  virtue  as  only  for  the  few.  As  there  was  no  common  sin,  so  there  was  no 
oommon  redemption. 

AristotU  (884-^323 )  leaves  out  of  view  even  the  elements  of  Ood-llkeness  and  antemun- 
dane  evil  which  Plato  so  dimly  recognized,  and  made  morality  the  fruit  of  mere  rational 
self-consciousness.  He  grants  evU  proclivities,  but  he  refuses  to  call  them  immoral.  He 
advocates  freedom  of  will,  and  he  recognizes  inborn  tendencies  which  war  against  this 
freedom,  but  how  these  tendencies  originated  be  cannot  say,  nor  how  men  may  be  de- 
livered from  them.  Not  all  can  be  moral ;  the  majority  must  be  restrained  by  fear.  He 
finds  in  God  no  motive,  and  love  to  God  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  as  the  source  of 
moral  action.  A  proud,  composed,  self-centered,  and  self-contained  man  is  his  ideal 
character.  See  Nicomacbean  Ethics,  7 : 6,  and  10 :  10:  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  1 :  92-126. 

Wuttke  describes  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism  as  alike  making  morality  subjective:  al- 
though Epicureanism  regarded  spirit  as  determined  by  nature.  Stoicism  regarded  nature 
as  determined  by  spirit.  To  EpicuruB  (842-270)  happiness,  or  the  subjective  feeling  of 
pleasure,  was  the  highest  criterion  of  ti-uth  and  good.  A  prudent  calculating  for  pro- 
longed pleasure  is  the  highest  wisdom.  He  regards  only  this  life.  Concern  for  retribu- 
tion and  for  a  future  existence  Is  folly.  If  there  are  gods,  they  have  no  concern  for 
men.  Death  is  the  falling  apart  of  material  atoms  and  the  eternal  cessation  of  conscious- 
ness. The  miseries  of  this  life  are  due  to  Imperfection  in  the  fortuitously  constructed 
universe.  The  more  numerous  these  undeserved  miseries,  the  greater  our  right  to  seek 
pleasure. 

To  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stole  philosophy  (840-264),  virtue  is  the  onl/  good. 
Thought  is  to  subdue  nature.  The  free  spirit  is  self -legislating,  self-dependent,  self- 
sufficient.  Thinking,  not  feeling,  is  the  criterion  of  the  true  and  the  good.  Pleasure  is. 
the  consequence,  not  the  end  of  moral  action.  There  is  an  Irreconcilable  antagonism 
of  existence.  Man  cannot  reform  the  world,  but  he  can  make  himself  perfect.  Hence 
an  unbounded  pride  in  virtue.  The  sage  never  repents.  There  is  not  the  least  recogni- 
tion of  the  moral  corruption  of  mankind.  There  is  no  objective  divine  Ideal,  or  revealed 
divine  will.  The  Stoic  discovers  moral  law  only  within,  and  never  suspects  his  own  moral 
perversion.  Hence  he  shows  self-control  and  Justice,  but  never  humility  or  love.  He 
needs  no  compassion  or  forgiveness,  and  he  grants  none  to  others. 

Virtue  is  not  an  actively  outworking  character,  but  a  passive  resistance  to  irrational 
reality.  Man  may  retreat  into  himself.  The  Stoic  is  Indllferent  to  pleasure  and  pain,  not 
because  he  believes  in  a  divine  government,  or  in  a  divine  love  for  mankind,  but  as  a 
proud  deflanoe  of  the  irrational  world.  Ho  has  no  need  of  God  or  of  redemption.  As 
the  Epicurean  gives  himself  to  enjoyment  of  the  world,  the  Stoic  gives  himself  to  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  In  all  burdens,  each  can  say,  "  The  door  is  open."  To  the  Epicurean, 
the  refuge  is  intoxication ;  to  the  Stoic,  the  refuge  is  suicide. 

In  the  Roman  Eptctetiu  (80),  Seneca  (t  65),  and  Marcus  Aurelius  (121-180),  the  religioua 
element  comes  more  into  the  foreground,  and  virtue  appears  once  more  as  God-likeness ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  later  Stoicism  was  influenced  by  Christianity.  The  foregoing 
synopsis  of  the  Greek  systems  is  condensed  from  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  1 :  62-161. 
On  Marcus  Aurelius,  see  N.  Englander,  July,  1881 :  415-131 ;  Capes,  Stoicism. 

4.  Systems  of  Western  Asia.  Zoroaster  (1000  D.  C.?),  the  founder  of  the  Parsees* 
was  a  dualist,  at  least  so  far  as  to  explain  the  existence  of  evil  and  of  good  by  the  orlg- 
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inal  presence  In  the  author  of  all  thinm  of  two  opposlDtf  principles.  Here  is  evidentlr 
a  limit  put  upon  the  soverelcrnty  and  holiness  of  Ood.  Man  is  not  perfectly  dependent 
upon  him.  nor  ia  God's  will  an  unconditional  law  for  his  creatures.  As  opposed  to  the 
Indian  systems,  Zoroaster's  insistence  upon  the  divine  personality  furnished  a  far  better 
basis  for  a  vigorous  and  manly  morality.  Virtue  was  to  be  won  by  hard  struffRle  of  free 
beings  against  evil.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  this  evil  was  conceived  as  originally 
due,  not  to  finite  free  beings  themselves,  but  either  to  an  evil  deity  who  warred  against 
the  good,  or  to  an  evil  principle  in  the  one  deity  himself.  The  burden  of  guilt  Is  there- 
fore shifted  from  man  to  his  maker.  Morality  becomes  subjective  and  unsettled.  Not 
love  to  God  or  imitation  of  God,  but  rather  self-love  and  self -development,  furnish  the 
motive  and  aim  of  morality.  No  fatherhood  or  love  is  recognized  in  the  deity,  and 
other  things  besides  God  (e.  9.  fire)  are  worshiped.  There  can  be  no  depth  to  the  con- 
sdousnesB  of  sin.  and  no  hope  of  ^vine  deliverance.  See  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  1 : 
47-54:  Faiths  of  the  World  (St.  GUes  Lectures),  109-144 ;  Mitchell,  in  Present  Day  Tracts, 
5:  no.  25;  Whitney  on  the  A  vesta,  in  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies. 

Mohammed  (570-482  A.  D.),  the  founder  of  Islam,  gives  us  in  the  Koran  a  system  con- 
taining- four  dogmas  of  fundamental  immorality,  namely,  polygamy,  slavery,  persecu- 
tion, and  suppression  of  private  judgment.  Mohammedanism  is  heathenism  in  monothe- 
istic form.  Its  good  points  are  its  conscientiousneas  and  its  relation  to  God.  But  there 
is  no  basing  of  morality  In  love.  The  highest  good  is  the  sensuous  happiness  of  the 
individuaL  The  power  of  sin  Is  not  recognized.  Evil  belongs  to  the  individual,  not  to 
the  raoe.  There  is  no  need  of  redemption,  but  only  of  good  works  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
phetic teaching.  God  and  man  are  external  to  one  another.  There  Is  no  atonement  and 
no  communion.  Mohammed  is  a  teacher,  but  not  a  priest.  Morality  is  not  a  fruit  of 
salvation,  but  a  means.  There  is  no  penitence  or  humility,  but  only  self-righteousne8S» 
and  this  self-righteousness  is  consistent  with  great  sensuality,  unlimited  divorce,  and 
with  absolute  despotism  in  family,  civil  and  religious  alfalrs.  There  is  no  knowledge  of 
the  fatherhood  of  Ckxi  or  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Falrbalm,  In  Contemp.  Rev.,  Dec.^ 
\9dSii  805— "The  Koran  has  frozen  Mohammedan  thought ;  to  obey  it  is  to  abandon  pro- 
gress." Muir,  in  Present  Day  Tracts,  8:  no.  14— *^  Mohammedanism  reduces  men  to  a 
dead  level  of  social  depression,  despotism,  and  semi-barbarism.  Islam  is  the  work  of 
man :  Christianity  of  God."  See  also  Faiths  of  the  World  (St.  Giles  Lectures,  second 
series;.  861-806 ;  J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  1 :  448-188,  and  2 :  28(^17. 

3.     The  person  and  character  of  ChHat 

A.  The  conception  of  Christ's  person  as  presenting  deity  and  humanity 
indissolnbly  nnited,  and  the  conception  of  Christ's  character,  with  its  fault- 
less and  all-comprehending  excellence,  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  they  were  historical  realities. 

Theodore  Parker:  **It  would  take  a  Jesus  to  forge  a  Jesus."  Row,  Hampton  I^ect- 
ures.  1877 :  178-219,  and  in  Present  Day  Tracts,  4 :  no.  22 :  F.  W.  Farrar,  Witness  of  History 
to  Christ ;  Barry,  Boyle  Lecture  on  Manifold  Witness  for  Christ. 

(a)  No  sources  can  be  assigned  from  which  the  evangelists  could  have 
derived  such  a  conception.  The  Hindu  avatars  were  only  temporary  unions 
of  deity  with  humanity.  The  Gbreeks  had  men  half-deiHed,  but  no  unions 
of  God  and  man.  The  monotheism  of  the  Jews  found  the  person  of  Christ 
a  perpetual  stumbling  block.  The  Essenes  were  in  principle  more  opposed 
to  Christianity  than  the  Babbinists. 

For  comparison  of  Christ's  Incarnation  with  Hindu,  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Essene  ideas, 
see  Domer,  Hist.  Doct.  Peraon  of  Christ,  Introduction.  On  the  Essenes,  see  Herzog, 
Bncydop.,  art. :  Essener ;  Pressens^,  Jesus  Christ,  Life,  Times,  and  Work,  84-87 ;  Light- 
foot  on  Colosslans,  849-419;  Godet,  Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

(&)  No  mere  human  genius,  and  much  less  the  genius  of  Jewish  fisher- 
men, could  have  originated  this  conception.  Bad  men  invent  only  such 
characters  as  they  sympathize  with.  But  Christ's  character  condenms  bad- 
ness.    Such  a  portrait  could  not  have  been  drawn  without  supernatural  aid. 
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Bnt  sach  aid  would  not  have  been  given  to  fabrication.  The  conception 
can  be  explained  only  by  granting  that  Christ's  person  and  character  were 
historical  realities. 

For  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  argrument  from  the  character  of  Jesus,  see  Bush- 
nellt  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  870-33S.  Bushnell  mentions  the  orisrinallty  and  vast- 
ness  of  Christ's  plan,  yet  its  simplicity  and  practical  adaptation:  his  moral  traits  of 
independence,  compassion,  meekness,  wisdom,  zeal,  humility,  patience ;  the  combination 
in  him  of  seeming-ly  opposite  qualities.  With  all  his  greatness,  he  was  condescending 
and  simple ;  he  was  unworldly,  yet  not  austere ;  he  had  strong  feeling,  yet  was  self-pos- 
sessed: he  had  indignation  toward  sin,  yet  compassion  toward  the  sinner;  he  showed 
devotion  to  his  work,  yet  calmness  under  opposition :  universal  philanthropy,  yet  sus- 
oeptibility  to  private  attachments:  the  authority  of  m  Savior  and  a  Judge,  yet  the  grati- 
tude and  tenderness  of  a  son ;  the  most  elevated  devotion,  yet  a  life  of  activity  and 
exertion. 

B.  The  acceptance  and  belief  in  the  New  Testament  descriptions  of 
Jesus  Ohrist  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  upon  the  ground  that  the  per- 
son and  character  described  had  an  actual  existence. 

(a)  If  these  descriptions  were  false,  there  were  witnesses  still  living  who 
had  known  Chnst  and  who  would  have  contradicted  them.  (6)  There  was 
no  motive  to  induce  acceptance  of  such  false  accounts,  but  every  motive  to 
the  contrary,  (c)  The  success  of  such  falsehoods  could  be  explained  only 
by  supernatural  aid,  but  God  would  never  have  thus  aided  falsehood.  This 
person  and  character,  therefore,  must  have  been  not  fictitious  but  real ;  and 
if  real,  then  Christ's  words  are  true,  and  the  system  of  which  his  person 
and  character  are  a  part  is  a  revelation  from  Gk>d. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  Essays  on  Religion,  254—**  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  effect  on  the 
character  which  Christianity  has  produced,  by  holding  up  in  a  divine  person  a  standard 
of  excellence  and  a  model  for  imitation.  Is  available  even  to  the  absolute  unbeliever,  and 
can  never  more  be  lost  to  humanity.  For  it  is  Christ  rather  than  God  whom  Christianity 
has  held  up  to  believers  as  the  pattern  of  perfection  for  humanity.  It  is  the  God  incar- 
nate more  than  the  God  of  the  Jews  or  of  nature,  who,  being  idealized,  has  taken  so 
great  and  salutary  hold  on  the  modem  mind.  And  whatever  else  may  be  taken  away 
from  us  by  rational  criticism,  Christ  Is  still  left:  a  unique  figure,  not  more  unlike  all  his 
precursors  than  all  his  followers,  even  those  who  had  the  direct  benefit  of  his  personal 
preaching.  .  .  .  Who  among  his  disciples,  or  among  their  proselytes,  was  capable  of 
Inventing  the  sayings  a8crit)ed  to  Jesus,  or  of  imagining  the  life  and  character  revealed 
in  the  Gospels?  .  .  . 

**  About  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus  there  is  a  stamp  of  personal  originality  combined 
with  profundity  of  insight  which,  if  we  abandon  the  idle  expectations  of  finding  scien- 
tific precision  where  something  very  different  was  aimed  at,  must  place  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth,  even  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  no  belief  In  his  inspiration,  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  the  men  of  sublime  genius  of  whom  our  species  can  boast.  When 
this  preeminent  genius  Is  combined  with  the  qualities  of  probably  the  greatest  moral 
reformer  and  martyr  to  that  mission  who  ever  existed  upon  earth,  religion  cannot  be 
said  to  have  made  a  bad  choice  in  pitching  on  this  man  as  the  ideal  representative  and 
guide  of  humanity;  nor  even  now  would  It  be  easy,  even  for  an  unt)ellever,  to  find  a 
better  translation  of  the  rule  of  virtue  from  the  abstract  into  the  concrete  than  the 
endeavor  so  to  live  that  Christ  would  approve  our  life. 

**  When  to  this  we  add  that,  to  the  conception  of  the  rational  skeptic,  it  remains  a  pos- 
sibility that  Christ  actually  was  ...  a  man  charged  with  a  special,  express  and  unique 
commission  from  God  to  lead  mankind  to  truth  and  virtue,  we  may  well  conclude  that 
the  influences  of  religion  on  the  character,  which  will  remain  after  rational  criticism 
has  done  its  utmost  against  the  evidences  of  religion,  are  well  worth  preserving,  and 
that  what  they  lack  in  direct  strength  as  compared  with  those  of  a  firmer  belief  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  greater  truth  and  rectitude  of  the  morality  they  sanction.'* 

See  also  Ullmann,  Slnlessness  of  Jesus ;  Alexander,  Christ  and  Christianity,  12(^167  ; 
Scfaaff,  Person  of  Christ;  Young,  The  Christ  of  History. 
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4.  The  testimony  of  Christ  to  himself— dA  being  a  mesBenger  from  Gk>d 
and  as  being  one  with  Ood. 

Only  one  personage  in  history  has  claimed  to  teach  absolute  trath,  to  be 
one  with  God,  and  to  attest  his  divine  mission  by  works  such  as  only  Qod 
conld  perfonn. 

A.  This  testimony  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
Jesus  was  an  intentional  deceiver :  for  (a)  the  perfectly  consistent  holiness 
of  his  life ;  (&)  the  unwavering  confidence  with  which  he  challenged  inves- 
tigation of  hiB  claims  and  staked  all  upon  the  result ;  (c)  the  vast  improba- 
bility of  a  lifelong  lie  in  the  avowed  interests  of  truth  ;  and  (d)  the  impos- 
sibility that  deception  should  have  wrought  such  blessing  to  the  world, — 
all  show  that  Jesus  was  no  conscious  impostor. 

Fisher,  Essays  on  the  Supemat.  Origin  of  Christianity,  616-688 :  Christ  knew  how  vast 
his  claims  were,  yet  he  staked  all  upon  them.  Though  others  doubted,  he  never  doubted 
himself.    Though  persecuted  unto  death,  he  never  oeased  his  consistent  testimony. 

B.  Nor  can  Jesus*  testimony  to  himself  be  explained  upon  the  hypoth- 
esis that  he  was  self-deceived  :  for  this  would  argue  (a)  a  weakness  and 
foUy  amounting  to  i>ositive  insanity.  But  his  whole  character  and  life 
exhibit  a  calmness,  dignity,  equipoise,  insight,  self-mastery,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  such  a  theory.  Or  it  would*  argue  (6)  a  self -ignorance  and 
self-exaggeration  which  could  spring  only  from  the  deepest  moral  perver- 
sion. But  the  absolute  purity  of  his  conscience,  the  humility  of  his  spirit, 
the  self-denying  beneficence  of  his  life,  show  this  hypothesis  to  be  incred- 
ible. 

Rogers,  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible,  89 :  If  he  were  man,  then  to  demand  that 
all  the  world  should  bow  down  to  him  would  be  worthy  of  scorn  like  that  which  we  feel 
for  some  straw-crowned  monarch  of  Bedlam.  Theological  Eclectic,  4:  187 ;  Llddon,  Our 
Lord's  Divinity,  168;  J.  8.  Mill,  Essays  on  Religion,  253;  Young.  Christ  of  History. 

If  Jesus,  then,  cannot  be  charged  with  either  mental  or  moral  unsound- 
ness, his  testimony  must  be  true,  and  he  himself  must  be  one  with  €k>d  and 
the  revealer  of  God  to  men. 

Neither  Confucius  nor  Buddha  claimed  to  be  divine,  or  the  organs  of  divine  revelation, 
though  both  were  moral  teachers  and  reformers.  Zoroaster  and  Pythagoras  apparently 
believed  themselves  charged  with  a  divine  mission,  though  their  earliest  biographers 
wrote  centuries  after  their  death.  Socrates  claimed  nothing  for  himself  which  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  others.  Mohammed  believed  his  extraordinary  states  of  body  and 
soul  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  celestial  beings.  For  Confucius  or  Buddha,  Zoroaster  or 
Pythagt)ra8,  Socrates  or  Mohammed  to  claim  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  would  show 
insanity  or  moral  perversion.  But  this  is  precisely  what  Jesus  claimed.  He  was  either 
mentally  and  morally  unsound,  or  his  testimony  is  true. 

lY.     The  Histobioal  BEsxTiiTS  of  thb  Pbopaoatiok  of  Sokiptuke  Doo- 

TBINK. 

1.  Tfie  rapid  progresss  of  the  gospel  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era 
shows  its  divine  origin. 

A.  That  Paganism  should  have  been  in  three  centuries  supplanted  by 
Christianity,  is  an  acknowledged  wonder  of  history. 

The  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Christianity  was  the  most  astonishing  revo- 
lution of  faith  and  worship  ever  known.  Fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  there 
were  churches  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Nero  (37-68)  found  (as 
Tacitus  deohunes)  an  "ingens  multitude"  of  Christians  to  persecute.    Pliny  writes  to 
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Trajan  ( 68-117 )  that  they  "  pervaded  not  merely  the  cities  but  the  viUaires  and  country 
places,  so  that  the  temples  wore  nearly  deserted."  Tertulllan  ( l<X)-230 )  writes :  **  We  are 
but  of  yesterday,  and  yet  we  have  filled  all  your  places,  your  cities,  your  islands,  your 
castles,  your  towns,  your  council-houses,  even  your  camps,  your  tribes,  your  senate, 
your  forum.  We  have  left  you  nothinir  but  your  temples."  In  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Valerian  (259-268 ),  the  Christians  constituted  half  the  population  of  Rome.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  emperor  Constantino  ( 27l^-837 )  broui^ht  the  whole  empire,  only  9Q0  years  after 
Jesus'  death,  under  the  acknowledged  sway  of  the  gospel.  See  Mollvaine  and  Alexander^ 
Evidences  of  Christianity. 

B.     The  wonder  is  the  greater  when  we  consider  the  obstacles  to  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  : 
(a)    The  scepticism  of  the  cnltivated  classes. 

Missionaries  even  now  find  it  difficult  to  jret  a  hearing  among  the  cultivated  classes  of 
the  heathen.  But  the  gospel  appeared  in  the  most  enlightened  age  of  antiquity— the 
Augustan  age  of  literature  and  historical  inquiry.  Tacitus  called  the  religion  of  Christ 
"exitiabilis  superstitlo "— **  quos  per  flagitla  invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat." 
Pliny :  "  Nihil  aliud  inveni  quam  superstitionem  pravam  et  immodicam."  If  the  go8> 
pel  had  been  false,  its  preachers  would  not  have  ventured  into  the  centres  of  civilization 
and  refinement ;  or  if  they  had,  they  would  have  been  detected. 

(6)    The  prejudice  and  hatred  of  the  common  people. 

Consider  the  interweaving  of  heathen  religions  with  all  the  relations  of  life.  Chris- 
tians often  had  to  meet  the  furious  zeal  and  blind  rage  of  the  mob,— as  at  Lystra  and 
Ephesus. 

(c)    The  persecutions  set  on  foot  hj  goyemment. 

Rawltnson,  in  his  Historical  Evidences,  claims  that  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  comprised 
nine  hundred  miles  of  streets  and  seven  millions  of  graves  within  a  period  of  four  hun- 
dred years— a  far  greater  number  than  could  have  died  a  natural  death— and  that  vast 
multitudes  of  these  must  have  been  massacred  for  their  faith.  The  EncyclopoBdia  Brit- 
annica.  however,  calls  the  estimate  of  De  Marchi,  which  Rawlinson  appears  to  have  taken 
as  authority,  a  great  exaggeration.  Instead  of  nine  hundred  miles  of  streets,  Northcote 
has  three  hundred  fifty.  The  number  of  interments  to  correspond  would  be  less  than 
three  millions.  The  Catacombs  began  to  be  deserted  by  the  time  of  Jerome,  The  times 
when  they  were  universally  used  by  Christians  could  have  been  hardly  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  They  did  not  begin  in  sand-pits.  There  were  three  sorts  of  tufa:  (1> 
rocky,  used  for  quarrying  and  too  hard  for  Christian  purposes ;  (2)  sandy,  used  for  sand- 
pits, too  soft  to  permit  construction  of  galleries  and  tombs;  (8)  granular,  that  used 
by  Christians.  The  existence  of  the  Catacombs  must  have  been  well  known  to  the 
heathen.  After  Pope  Damasus  the  exaggerated  reverence  for  them  began.  They 
were  decorated  and  improved.  Hence  many  paintings  are  of  later  date  than  400,  and 
testify  to  papal  polity,  not  to  that  of  early  Christianity.  The  bottles  contain,  not  blood,, 
but  wine  of  the  eucharlst  celebrated  at  the  funeral. 

G.  The  vender  becomes  yet  greater  when  we  consider  the  natural  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  means  used  to  secure  this  progress. 

(a)  The  proclaimers  of  the  gospel  were  in  general  unlearned  men,  be- 
longing to  a  despised  nation. 

The  early  Christians  were  more  unlikely  to  make  converts  than  modem  Jews  are  to 
make  proselytes,  in  vast  numbers,  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and  America. 

(b)  The  gospel  which  they  proclaimed  was  a  gospel  of  salvation  through 
faith  in  a  Jew  who  had  been  put  to  an  ignominious  death. 

The  cross  was  the  Roman  gallows— the  punishment  of  slaves. 

(c)  This  gospel  was  one  which  excited  natural  repugnance,  by  humbling 
men*s  pride,  striking  at  the  root  of  their  sins,  and  demanding  a  Ufe  of  labor 
and  self-sacrifice. 
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(d)  The  goepel,  moreover,  was  an  exclusive  one,  suffering  no  rival  and 
declaring  itself  to  be  the  universal  and  only  religion. 

Heathenism,  belnir  without  creed  or  principle,  did  not  care  to  propagate  itself.  "  A 
man  must  be  very  weak."  said  Celsus,  '*  to  ima«rine  that  Greeks  and  barbarians,  in  Asia, 
Europe,  and  Libya,  can  ever  unite  under  the  same  system  of  religion/'  9o  the  Roman 
government  would  allow  no  reliflflon  which  did  not  participate  in  the  worship  of  the 
state.  *'  Keep  yourselves  from  idols,"  **  We  worship  no  other  God,"  was  the  Christian's 


Gibbon,  Hist.  Decline  and  Fall,  1:  chap.  16,  mentions  as  secondary  causes:  (1)  the 
seal  of  the  Jews;  (8)  the  doctrine  of  Immortality;  (8)  miraculous  powers;  (i)  virtues 
of  early  Christians;  (6)  privilege  of  participation  In  church  erovemment.  But  these 
causes  were  only  secondaJry,  and  all  would  have  been  insufficient  without  an  invincible 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  For  answer  to  Gibbon,  see  Porrone,  Prelectiones 
Theoloff  1089,1:133. 

The  progress  of  a  religion  so  unprepossessing  and  uncompromising  to 
outward  acceptance  and  dominion,  within  the  space  of  three  hundred  years, 
cannot  be  explained  without  supposing  that  divine  power  attended  its  pro- 
mulgation, and  therefore  that  the  gospel  is  a  revelation  from  Qod. 

On  the  whole  section,  see  F.  W.  Farrar,  Witness  of  History  to  Christ,  91 ;  Mcllvalne, 
Wisdom  of  Holy  Scripture,  130. 

2.  The  beneficent  influence  of  the  Scripture  doctrines  and  precepts, 
wherever  tJiey  have  had  sway,  shows  their  divine  origin.    Notice : 

A.  Their  influence  on  civilization  in  general,  securing  a  recognition  of 
principles  which  heathenism  ignored,  such  as  Gtarbett  mentions:  (a)  the 
importance  of  the  individual ;  (6)  the  law  of  mutual  love ;  (c)  the  sacred- 
ness  of  hunum  life ;  (d)  the  doctrine  of  internal  holiness ;  (je)  the  sanctity 
of  home ;  (/)  monogamy,  and  the  religious  equality  of  the  sexes ;  {jg)  iden- 
tification of  belief  and  practice. 

The  continued  corruption  of  heathen  lands  shows  that  this  change  is  not 
due  to  any  laws  of  merely  natural  progress.  The  confessions  of  ancient 
writers  show  that  it  is  not  due  to  philosophy.  Its  only  explanation  is  that 
the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God. 

B.  Their  influence  upon  individual  character  and  happiness,  wherever 
they  have  been  tested  in  practice.  This  influence  is  seen  (a)  in  the  moral 
transformations  they  have  wrought — as  in  the  case  of  Paul  the  apostle,  and 
of  persons  in  every  Christian  community  ;  (6)  in  the  self-denying  labors 
for  human  -welfare  to  which  they  have  led — as  in  the  case  of  Wilberforce  and 
Judflon  ;  (c)  in  the  hopes  they  have  inspired  in  times  of  sorrow  and  death. 

These  beneficent  fruits  cannot  have  their  source  in  merely  natural  causes, 
apart  from  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Scriptures  ;  for  in  that  case  the  con- 
trary beliefs  should  be  accompanied  by  the  same  blessings.  But  since  we 
find  these  blessings  only  in  connection  with  Ohnstian  teaching,  we  may 
justly  consider  this  as  their  cause.  This  teaching,  then,  must  be  true,  and 
the  Scriptures  must  be  a  divine  revelation.  Else  Gk)d  has  made  a  lie  to  be 
the  greatest  blessing  to  the  race. 

Garbett,  Doirmatic  Faith,  177-186;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Witness  of  History  to  Christ,  chap, 
on  Christianity  and  the  Individual ;  Brace,  Gesta  Christ!,  preface,  vl.— ^*  Practices  and 
principles  Implanted,  stimulated  or  supported  by  Christianity,  such  as  regard  for  the 
peFBOoallty  of  the  weakest  and  poorest ;  respect  for  woman ;  duty  of  each  member  of 
the  fortunate  dasaosto  raise  up  the  unfortunate ;  humanity  to  the  child,  the  prisoner, 
the  stranger,  the  needy,  and  even  to  the  brute ;  unceasing  opposition  to  all  forms  of 
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cruelty,  oppression,  and  slavery ;  the  duty  of  personal  purity,  and  the  saoredness  of  mar- 
riage ;  the  necessity  of  temperance ;  obligation  of  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  profits 
of  labor,  and  of  greater  cooperation  between  employers  and  employed;  the  right  of  every 
human  being  to  have  the  utmost  opportunity  of  developing  his  faculties,  and  of  all  per- 
sons to  enjoy  equal  political  and  social  privileges ;  the  principle  that  the  injury  of  one 
nation  is  the  injury  of  all,  and  the  expediency  and  duty  of  unrestricted  trade  and  inter- 
course between  aU  countries;  and  finally,  a  profound  opposition  to  war,  a  determina- 
tion to  limit  its  evils  when  existing,  and  to  prevent  its  arising  by  means  of  international 
arbitration." 


CHAPTER  III. 

INSPIRATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

L     Definition  of  Insfibation. 

By  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptiires,  we  mean  that  speoial  divine  influenoe 
upon  the  minds  of  the  SoriptaTe  writers  in  yirtae  of  which  their  produc- 
tions, apart  from  errors  of  transcription,  and  when  rightly  interpreted,  to- 
gether constitute  an  infallible  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

(a)  Inspiration  is  therefore  to  be  defined,  not  by  its  method,  but  by  its 
result.  It  is  a  general  term  including  all  those  kinds  and  degrees  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  influence  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Scripture  writers,  in  order  to  secure  the  putting  into  permanent  and  written 
form  of  the  truth  best  adapted  to  man's  moral  and  religious  needs. 

(6)  Inspiration  may  often  include  revelation,  or  the  direct  communica- 
tion from  God  of  truth  to  which  man  could  not  attain  by  his  unaided 
powers.  It  may  include  illumination,  or  the  quickening  of  man's  cognitive 
powers  to  understand  truth  abready  revealed.  Inspiration,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  and  always  include  either  revelation  or  illumination.  It  is 
simply  the  divine  influence  which  secures  a  correct  transmission  of  the  truth 
to  the  future,  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  truth  to  be  transmitted,  it 
may  be  only  an  inspiration  of  superintendence,  or  it  may  be  also  and  at 
the  same  time  an  inspiration  of  illumination  or  revelation. 

(c)  It  is  not  denied,  but  affirmed,  that  inspiration  may  qualify  for  oral 
utterance  of  infallible  truth,  or  for  wise  leadership  and  daring  deeda  We 
are  now  concerned  with  inspiration,  however,  only  as  it  pertains  to  the  au- 
thorship of  Scripture. 

It  may  help  us  to  understand  the  meanlnerof  the  terms  above  employed,  if  we  adduoe 
Instances  of 

( 1 )  Inspiration  without  revelation,  as  in  Luke  or  Acts,  Lnka  1:1-3; 

(2 )  Inspiration  indudingr  revelation,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  Rer.  1 : 1, 11 ; 
(8)   Inspiration  without  Illumination,  as  In  the  prophets,  1  P»t.  1 :  11 ; 

(4)  Inspiration  including  illumination,  as  In  the  case  of  Paul,  1  Oor.  2 :  12 : 

( 5 )  Revelation  without  Inspiration,  as  in  God's  words  from  Sinai,  Ix.  20 : 1, 22 ; 

(6)  Illumination  without  inspiration,  as  in  modem  preachers,  Iph.  2 :  20.  Some,  like 
Priestly,  have  held  that  the  gospels  are  authentic  but  not  Inspired.  We  therefore  add  to 
the  proof  of  the  genulueness  and  credibility  of  Scripture  the  proof  of  its  inspiration. 

Other  definitions  are  those  of  Park :  ^*  Inspiration  is  such  an  influence  over  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  that  all  their  teachings  which  have  a  religious  character  are  trustworthy ; " 
and  of  Wilkinson :  ** Inspiration  Is  help  from  God  to  keep  report  of  divine  revelation 
free  from  error.  Help  to  whom  ?  No  matter  to  whom,  so  the  result  Is  secured.  The 
final  result,  viz.:  the  record  or  report  of  revelation,  this  must  be  free  from  error.  Inspi- 
ration  may  affect  one  or  all  of  the  agents  employed." 

On  the  idea  of  Revelation,  see  Ladd,  In  Joum.  Christ.  Phllos.,  Jan.,  1888 :  15(^-178 ;  on 
Inspiration,  iMd.,  Apr.,  1888:  SS5-248.  See  Henderson  on  Inspiration  (2nd  ed.),  68,  206, 
249, 803,  810.  For  other  works  on  the  general  subject  of  Inspiration,  see  Lee,  Banner- 
mann,  Jaraieson,  McNaught ;  Garbett,  God's  Word  Written ;  Aids  to  Faith,  essay  on 
Inspiration.    Also,  PhillppI,  Glaubcnslehre,  1:  206;  Westcott,  In  trod,  to  Study  of  the 
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Gospels,  27-66;  Bib.  Sac,  1:  97;  4:  154;  12:  217;  15:  29,814;  25:  192-196;  Dr.  Barrows,  in 
Bib.  Sac.,  1867:  608;  1872:  428;  Farrar,  Sdenoe  in  Theology,  206;  Hodge  and  Warfield, 
in  Presb.  Rev.,  Apr.,  1861 :  225-261. 

n.     Proof  op  Inspiration. 

1.  Sinoe  we  have  shown  that  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  himself  to 
man,  the  presumption  becomes  doubly  strong  that  he  will  not  trust  this 
revelation  to  human  tradition  and  misrepresentation,  but  will  also  provide 
a  correct  and  authoritative  record  of  it. 

The  physician  commits  his  prescriptions  to  writing ;  the  Clerk  of  Congress  records  its 
proceedinfcs :  the  State  department  of  our  government  instructs  our  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, not  orally,  but  by  dispatches.  There  is  yet  greater  need  that  revelation  should  be 
recorded,  sinoe  it  is  to  be  transmitted  to  distant  ages ;  it  contains  long  discourses ;  it 
embraces  mysterious  doctrines.  Jesus  did  not  write  himself ;  for  he  was  the  subiect, 
not  the  mere  channel,  of  revelation.  His  unconcern  about  the  apostles,  immediately 
committing  to  writing  what  they  saw  and  heard  is  inexplicable,  if  he  did  not  expect 
that  inspiration  would  assist  them. 

2.  Jesus,  who  has  been  proved  to  be  not  only  a  credible  witness,  but  a 
messenger  from  Gk>d,  vouches  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
quoting  it  with  the  formula  :  *'  it  is  written  ; "  by  declaring  that  *'  one  jot 
or  one  tittle  "  of  it  "  shall  in  no  wise  pass  away  *' ;  and  by  calling  it  '*  the 
word  of  God  **  which  "  cannot  be  broken." 

Jesus  quotes  from  four  out  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  from  the  Psalms,  Isaiah, 
Malachl,  and  Zechariah.  with  the  formula,  "it  it  writtan " ;  see  Mat  4 :  4, «,  7 ;  11 :  10 ;  Ihrk  14 :  27 ; 
Luka  4 :  4-12.  This  formula  among  the  Jews  indicated  that  the  quotation  was  from  a  sacred 
book  and  was  divinely  inspired.  Jesus  certainly  regarded  the  Old  Testament  with  as 
much  reverence  as  the  Jews  of  his  day.  He  declared  that "  one  Jot  or'  one  tittle  sImU  in  no  win  past 
avay  tnm  tke  lav  "  (Mat  5 :  18).  He  called  it  "  the  word  of  God  " ;  said  that  "  tke  acriptan  oaanot  be 
broken  "  (John  10 :  35)  =**  the  normative  and  Judicial  authority  of  the  Scripture  cannot  be  set 
aside ;  notice  here  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  Scripture  "  (Meyer).  Lnka  11 :  49-  "Thirafora  alio 
said  the  wiadom  of  God  ".  The  apostles  quote  the  O.  T.  as  God's  word  (Iph.  4 :  S— fit6  ^eyci,  sc.  o  d«$c). 
On  the  testimony  of  N.  T.  writers  to  O.  T.  inspiration,  see  Henderson,  Inspiration,  2M. 

8.  Jesus  commissioned  his  apostles  as  teachers  and  gave  them  promises 
of  a  supernatural  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  teaching,  like  the  promises 
made  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 

Mat  28 :  19,  20—"  Go  ye  .  .  .  teaching  ...  and  lo,  I  am  irith  70a  *'.  (Compare  promises  to  Moses 
(II  3 :  12),  Jeremiah  (Jer.  1 :  5-8),  Ezeklel  daek.  8  and  3).  See  also  la.  44: 3  and  Joel  2:  28— "I  will  pov 
nj  apirit  upon  thj  aeed  ";  Mat  10:  7— "as  jego,  preaoh " ;  19—"  be  not  aaiiou  how  or  what  je  ahall  apeak"  ;  John 

14 :  26="  the  I0I7  Spirit shaU  teaoh  70a  aU  things  "  ;  15 :  26,  27—"  the  Spirit  of  troth ahaU  bear  vitaaaa  of 

me :  and  70  also  bear  witneoa  "=  the  Spirit  shall  witness  in  and  through  you ;  16:  13— "ha  ahall  gvida 
70a  into  all  the  troth  "==  ( 1 )  limitation— all  the  truth  of  Christ,  i.  e.  not  of  philosophy  or  scienoe, 
but  of  religion ;  (2)  comprehension— ott  the  truth  within  this  limited  range,  i.  e,  suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture  as  rule  of  faith  and  practice  (Hovey) ;  17:  8— "the  vords  which  thoa  ganat 

me  I  haTO  giTen  nnto  them";  iotal:  4— "he  charged  them to  wait  for  the  prvmiae  of  theVkthar";  John  20: 

21, 22—"  he  breathed  on  than,  and  saith  onto  them,  RaoeiTa  7a  the  I0I7  Ghost ".  Here  was  both  promise  and 
communication  of  the  personal  Holy  Spirit.  Compare  Mat  10 :  19, 20—"  It  ahall  be  giTen  joa  in 
that  hoar  what  70  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  7a  that  speak,  bat  the  8^t  of  7oar  Father  that  speakath  in  70a."  See 
Henderson,  Inspiration,  247, 248. 

4.  The  apostles  claim  to  have  received  this  promised  Spirit,  and  under 
his  influence  to  speak  with  divine  authority,  putting  their  writings  upon  a 
level  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  We  have  not  only  direct  state- 
ments that  both  the  matter  and  the  form  of  their  teaching  were  supervised 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  we  have  indirect  evidence  that  this  was  the  case  in 
the  tone  of  authority  which  pervades  their  addresses  and  epistles. 

StaJUmerUB :— 1  Cor.  2 :  10, 13—"  ojito  os  God  rerealed  them  throogh  the  Spirit. . . .  Which  things  also  we  speak, 
not  in  words  which  man's  wisdom  teaeheth,  bat  which  the  Spirit  teacheth  " ;  11 :  23—"  I  recaiTed  of  the  lord  that  which 
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«l80  I  diiivtnd  utto  yea  " ;  12 :  8,  80— the  Atfyo«  vo^iat  was  apparently  a  irtf t  peculiar  to  the 
apostles ;  14 :  37,  a&— "  TW  tkiagi  vhidi  I  vrite  unto  yoa . . .  thay  tn  the  oMunuiimmt  of  th«  Lord  "  ;  Qd.  1 :  12 
— "Beithor  did  I  noaiTa  it  fireiB  mm,  nor  wu  I  tMfht  it,  Intt  it  eame  to  mo  tkrovfk  rvTiUtioD  of  Jam  Christ; " 
1  TkM.  4 : 2»  8  — "To  know  what  ohargo  wo  gsTo  70a  throa^  tho  Lord  Jaios  ....  Itoofon  ho  thtt  rejooMk, 
rqaoloth  not  MB,  \ni  God,  who  gimh  kis  My  Spirit  onto  70a ".  The  following  passages  put  the 
teaching'  of  the  apostles  ob  the  same  level  with  O.  T.  Scripture :  1  Pit  1 :  11,  12— "Spirit  of 
Ckriat  wkiek  was  in  tken  "  [O.  T.  prophets] ;— [N.  T.  preachers]  "  proaekod  tlw  gospel  onto  70U  hj  tho  I0I7 
«k«t" ;  2  Pot  1 :  21— O.  T.  prophets  "apoko  firom  God,  boing  moTod  hj  tks  H0I7  Gkoot  " ;  3:  2— " EaBombor 
tko  words  wkiek  woro spokon  \tdm  hj  the  hol7  pnphots"  [O.  T.],  "and  the  oomnandmont  of  the  Lord  and  flarior 
thnagh  7flar  apostka  '  [N.  T:] :  16 :  "  Wraat  [Paul's  Epistles],  u  tha7  da  also  the  other  tcriptuns,  onto 
thir  own dattraatioB."    Cf.  Ix.  4:  14-16 ;  7:  1. 

ImjOieationa ;— 2  Tim.  3 :  16—**  Imy  aoriptan  inspirod  of  God  ia  alao  profltoble  "—a  clear  implication 
of  inspiration,  though  not  a  direct  statement  of  It  =  there  ia  a  divinely  inspired  Scripture. 
In  1  Oor.  5 :  3-5,  Paul,  commanding  the  Corinthian  church  with  regard  to  the  incestuous 
peiBon,  was  arrogant  If  not  inspired.  There  are  more  imperatiyes  in  the  Epistles  than 
in  any  other  writings  of  the  same  extent.  Notice  the  continual  asseveration  of  authority, 
as  in  GaL  1 :  1,  2,  and  the  declaration  that  disbelief  of  the  record  is  sin,  as  in  1  John  5 :  10,  11. 
Jido  3—"  The  iaith  which  waa  onee  for  all  (awai)  dabTored  unto  the  aainta."  See  Kahnis,  Dogmatik,  8 :  122 ; 
Henderson,  Inspiration  (2nd  ed.),  84, 234 ;  Conant,  Oeneals,  Introd.  ziil,  note ;  Charteris, 
New  T^tament  Scriptures :  They  claim  truth,  unity,  authority. 

5.  The  apofltolio  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  unlike  professedly  in- 
spired heathen  sages  and  poets,  gave  attestation  by  miracles  or  prophecy 
that  they  were  inspired  by  Ood,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
dnctions  of  those  who  were  not  apostles,  such  as  Mark,  Luke,  Hebi^^s, 
James,  and  Jade,  were  recommended  to  the  ohnrohes  as  inspired,  by  apos^ 
tolio  sanction  and  authority. 

The  twelve  wrought  miracles  (Vat  10 : 1).  Paul's  "  agna  of  an  apoeao  "  ( 2  Oor.  12 :  12 )  =  mi^sM, 
Internal  evidence  confirms  the  tradition  that  Mark  was  the  "  interpreter  of  Peter,*'  and 
that  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  had  the  sanction  of  Paul.  Since  the  purpose  of 'the  >^ 
Spirit's  bestowment  was  to  qualify  those  who  were  to  be  the  teachers  and  founders  OC. 
the  new  religion,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  ('hrlst's  promise  of  the  Spirit  was  valid  '  «^ 
not  simply  to  the  twelve  but  to  all  who  stood  In  their  places,  and  to  these  not  simply  as 
speakers,  but,  since  in  this  respect  they  had  a  still  greater  need  of  divine  guidance,  to 
them  as  writers  also. 

The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  the  letters  of  James  and  Jude,  appeared  In  the  lifo- 
tlme  of  some  of  the  twelve,  and  passed  unchallenged ;  and  the  fact  that  they  all,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  2  Peter,  were  very  early  accepted  by  churches  founded  and 
watched  over  by  the  apostles,  Is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  apostles  regarded  them  as 
inspired  productions.  As  evldenoes  that  the  writers  regarded  their  writings  as  of  uni- 
versal authority,  see  1  Oor.  1 : 2--"  Unto  the  ohnroh  of  God  which  ia  at  Ooiinth with  all  that  eall  npon  the 

naaa  of  oar  Loxd  Joaaa  Gbist  in  ot«7  plaoo,"  etc.;  7:  17— "So  ordain  I  in  all  the  ohnrehoa " ;  CoL  4:  16—" and 
wh«  thia  opiatla  h*th  bean  nod  among  70a,  eanao  that  it  bo  nod  alao  in  the  ohnroh  of  the  Laodieeana  " ;  2  Pot.  3 :  15. 
16—"  our  bdoTod  brathar  Pasl  alao,  aooording  to  the  wiadon  giTon  to  him,  wrote  onto  70U.'*  See  Bartlett,  in 
Princeton  Rev.,  Jan.,  1B80 :  28-«7 ;  Bib.  Sao.,  Jan.,  1884 :  204, 205. 

TTT.     Theobibs  of  Inspiration. 

1.     The  Iniuiiion^iheory. 

ThJB  holds  that  inspiration  is  but  a  higher  development  of  that  natural 
insight  into  imth  which  all  men  possess  to  some  degree  ;  a  mode  of  intelU- 
genoe  in  matters  of  morals  and  religion  which  gives  rise  to  sacred  books,  as 
a  corresponding  mode  of  intelligence  in  matters  of  secular  truth  gives  rise 
to  great  works  of  philosophy  or  art 

This  theory  naturally  connects  Itself  with  Pelagian  and  rationalistic  views  of  man's 
independence  of  God,  or  with  pantheistic  conceptions  of  man  as  being  himself  the  high- 
est manifestation  of  an  all-pervading  but  unconscious  Intelligence.  Morell  and  F.  W. 
Newman  in  England,  and  Theodore  Parker  in  America,  are  representatives  of  this 
theory.  See  Morell,  Philoe.  of  Religion,  m-179— "  Inspiration  is  only  a  higher  potency 
of  what  every  man  possesses  in  some  degree."  But  we  reply  that  the  Inspiration  of 
7 
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everybody  te  equivalent  to  the  inspiration  of  nobody.  Fftmcia  W.  Newman  (brother  of 
John  Henry  Newman),  Phases  of  Faith  (=  phases  of  unbelief).  Theodore  Parker,  Dis- 
courses of  Rellirion,  and  Experiences  as  a  Minister. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  we  remark : 

(a)  Man  has,  indeed,  a  certain  natural  insight  into  tmth,  and  we  giant 
that  inspiration  uses  this,  so  far  as  it  will  go,  and  makes  it  an  instrument  in 
discovering  and  recording  facts  of  nature  or  history. 

In  the  investigation,  for  example,  of  purely  historical  matters,  such  as  Luke  records^ 
merely  natural  insight  may  at  times  have  been  sufficient.  When  this  was  the  case,  Luke 
may  have  been  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  faculties,  inspiration  only  inciting'  and 
supervising  the  work. 

(6)  In  all  matters  of  morals  and  religion,  however,  man's  insight  into 
truth  is  vitiated  by  wrong  affections,  and,  unless  a  supernatural  wisdom  can 
guide  him,  he  is  certain  to  err  himself,  and  to  lead  otiiers  into  error. 

i  Cor.  2 :  14 — " Hov  th«  natural  man  reodTstJi  not  the  things  of  the  gpirit  of  Ood :  for  they  an  fooliahneM  onto  him; 
and  he  cannot  knov  them,  beoaoM  they  an  spiritaally  Judged" ;  10—" Bat  onto  u  God  raTotlad  them  throogh  th» 
Spirit;  for  the  Spirit  aearoheth  all  things,  yea  the  deep  things  of  God."  See  quotation  from  Coleridge,  in 
Shairp,  Culture  and  Religion,  114— "Water  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source;  neither 
can  human  reasoning  " ;  Emerson,  Prose  Works,  1 :  474 ;  2 :  468  —  "  'Tis  curious  we  only 
believe  as  deep  as  we  live  " ;  UUmann,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus,  188, 184. 

(c)  The  theory  in  question,  holding  as  it  does  that  natural  insight  is  the 
only  source  of  religious  truth,  involves  a  self-contradiction ; — ii  the  theory 
be  true,  then  one  man  is  inspired  to  utter  what  a  second  is  inspired  to  pro* 
nounce  false.  The  Yedas,  the  Koran  and  the  Bible  cannot  be  inspired  U> 
contradict  each  other. 

The  Vedas  permit  thieving,  and  the  Koran  teaches  salvation  by  worlcs ;  these  cannot 
be  inspired  and  the  Bible  also.  Paul  cannot  be  inspired  to  write  his  epistles,  and  Swe- 
denborg  also  inspired  to  reject  them. 

{d)  It  makes  moral  and  religious  truth  to  be  a  purely  subjective  thing — 
a  matter  of  private  opinion — ^having  no  objective  reality  independently  of 
men's  opinions  regarding  it. 

On  this  system  truth  is  what  men  *  trow  * ;  things  are  what  men  '•  think  *— words  repr»> 
sunting  only  the  subjective.  **  Better  the  Greek  oAi^^ia^*  the  unconcealed '  (objective 
truth)*'— Harris,  Philos.  Basis  of  Theism,  182.  If  there  be  no  absolute  truth,  Lesslng'a 
*  search  for  truth '  is  the  only  thing  left  to  us.  But  who  will  search,  if  there  is  no  truth  to 
be  found  ?    See  Dix,  Pantheism,  Introd.,  12. 

{e)  It  logically  involves  the  denial  of  a  personal  Gk>d  who  is  truth  and 
reveals  truth,  and  so  makes  man  to  be  the  highest  intelHgenoe  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  animuB  of  this  theory  is  denial  of  the  supernatural.  Like  the  denial  of  miracles,  it 
can  be  maintained  only  upon  grounds  of  ath^m  or  pantheism. 

(/)  It  explains  inspiration  only  by  denying  its  existence  ;  since,  if  there 
be  no  personal  Qod,  inspiration  is  but  a  figure  of  speech  for  a  purely  natur- 
al fact  • 

The  view  in  question,  as  Hutton  in  his  Essays  remarlcs,  would  permit  us  to  say  that  the- 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Oibbon,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  saying :  **  Go,  write 
the  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  I "  But,  replies  Hutton :  Such  a  view  is  pantheistic. 
Inspiration  is  the  voice  of  a  living  friend,  in  distinction  from  the  voice  of  a  dead  friend^ 
L  e.  the  influence  of  his  memory.  The  inward  impulse  of  genius,  Shakespeare's  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  properly  denominated  inspiration.  See  Row,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1877 1 
428-474 ;  Koger^,  Eclipse  of  Faith,  73  nq,  and  288  aq. ;  Henderson,  Inspiration  (2nd  ed.)» 
413-169,  481-490. 
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2.     The  UluminaHon'tfieary. 

This  regards  inspiration  as  merely  an  intensifying  and  elevating  of  the 
religions  perceptions  of  the  Christian,  the  same  in  kind,  though  greater  in 
degree,  with  the  lUnmination  of  every  believer  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
holds,  not  that  the  Bible  is,  bat  that  it  contains,  the  word  of  God,  and  that 
not  the  writings,  but  only  the  writers,  were  inspired. 

ThtB  theory  naturally  connects  Itself  with  Arminian  views  of  mere  cooperation  with 
God.  It  differs  from  the  Intuition-theory  by  contalnlnsr  several  distlnottvely  Christian 
elements:  ( 1 )  the  influence  of  a  personal  God ;  (2)  an  extraordinary  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  ( 8 )  the  Christolofrioal  character  of  the  Scriptures,  puttinsr  into  form  a  revehition 
of  which  Christ  Is  the  centre  dUr.  19 :  10^  But  while  it  flrrants  that  the  Scripture  writers 
were  "  moTsd  by  ths  Holy  Gtot "  (^cpd/ici^oi— 2  M.  1 :  21),  it  iffnores  the  complementary  fact  that 
the  Scripture  itself  Is  "lospind  of  God"  (&t6w¥tv9To^—Z  Tim.  3 :  16). 

This  view  was  represented  In  Germany  by  Sohleiermaoher,  with  the  more  orthodox 
Neander  and  Tholuck.  See  Essays  by  Tholuck  in  Hersog,  Bnoyolopeedie,  and  in  Noyes, 
Theological  Basays.  In  England,  Coleridire  propounded  this  view  in  his  Confessions  of 
an  InqulrinflT  Spirit  (Works,  5 :  560)—''  Whatever  ;iml«  nu  bears  witness  that  It  has  pro- 
ceeded from  a  Holy  Spirit;  In  the  Bible  there  is  more  that^mb  me  than  I  have  experi- 
enced in  all  other  books  put  together."  [Shall  we  then  call  Baxter's  *'  Saints'  Rest** 
inspired,  while  the  Books  of  Chronicles  are  not  ?]  See  also  F.  W.  Kobertson,  Sermon  I ; 
Lif^  and  Letters,  letter  58,  vol.  1:  370;  2:  143-150— ** The  other  way,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  men  in  the  world's  history  have  had  special  communication,  miraculous  and  from 
God ;  in  this  way,  all  have  it,  and  by  devout  and  earnest  cultivation  of  the  mind  and 
heart  may  have  it  illimitably  increased."  See  also  Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free 
Thouffht,  473,  note  50:  Martineau,  Studies  of  Christianity:  "One  Gospel  in  many  Dia- 
lects " ;  Godet,  in  Revue  Chr^ticnne,  Jan.,  1878;  Cremer,  WOrterb.  d.  N.  T.,  3  Aufl.,  809, 
art.:  ^drvw^ov ;  also  in  Henoir,  Bncydop.,  2  Aufl.,  6 :  743,  747.  Luther's  view  resembled 
this ;  see  Domer,  Gesch.  prot.  TheoL.  288, 237.  Of  American  writers  who  favor  this  view, 
see  J.  F.  Clarke,  Orthodoxy,  its  Truths  and  Errors,  74 ;  Curtis,  Human  Element  in  Inspi- 
ration; Whiton.  in  N.  Eng.,  Jan.,. 1882:  83-72;  Ladd,  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and 
in  Andover  Review,  July,  1885. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  we  remark : 

(a)  There  is  unquestionably  an  iUumination  of  the  mind  of  every  be- 
lierer  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  we  grant  that  there  may  have  been  instances 
in  which  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Spirit,  in  inspiration,  amounted  only  to  illu- 
mination. 

Certain  applications  and  interpretations  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  as  for  example, 
John  the  Baptist's  application  to  Jesus  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  (John  1 :  29—"  Bahold,  the  Umb 
of  Gol  vki«k  takfltk  xwvf  [mar^.  'biuftk']  tke  on  «f  tk«  worid"),  and  Peter's  interpretation  of 
David's  words  (AcU2 :  27— "ThM  irilt  not  ]m,n  ay  iml  in  IsdM,  nattor  wilt  Am  gif*  tkj  Idy  Ona  to  m 
'  >,  may  have  required  only  the  illumlnatinsr  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


(b)  But  we  deny  that  this  was  the  constant  method  of  inspiration,  or 
that  such  an  influence  can  account  for  the  revelation  of  new  truth  to  the 
prophets  and  ai>ostles.  The  iUumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  no  new 
truth,  but  only  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the  truth  already  revealed.  Any 
original  communication  of  truth  must  have  required  a  work  of  the  Spirit 
different,  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind. 

The  Scaiptures  clearly  distinflruish  between  revelation,  or  the  communication  of  new 
truth,  and  lUnmination,  or  the  qulckeningr  of  man's  cognitive  powers  to  perceive  truth 
already  revealed.  No  Increase  in  the  power  of  the  eye  or  the  telescope  will  do  no  more 
than  to  hringr  into  clear  view  what  ia  already  within  its  ran^e.  IUumination  wlU  not 
lift  the  veil  that  hides  what  is  beyond.  Revelation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  *  unveiling'— 
the  raisins-  of  a  curtain,  or  the  bringing  within  our  range  of  what  was  hidden  before. 
Bash  a  special  operation  of  Ood  ia  described  in  2  Sbil  23: 2, 8— "Tho  iprit  of  tkoLord  ipoko  by  sm, 
iak  Us  vori  WM  apoa  my  toBgw.    Tho  God  «f  IvmI  aid,  Tho  Book  of  bml  iptkttome";  Mat  10 :  20— "  For  it  U 
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not  je  tkat  ipeak,  bat  tha  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaktth  in  joa" ;  2  PM.  i :  21— "man  ^ake  from  Gfld,  haag 
moTod  bj  th6  I0I7  6h«i" 

Revelation  sometimes,  indeed,  excluded  illumination  as  to  the  meanin^r  of  that  which 
was  communicated,  for  the  prophets  are  represented  in  i  FM.  1: 11  as  "leanhing  what  tima  cr 
what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  point  unto,  when  it  teetilied  beforehand  the  nfferingi 
of  Christ*  and  the  g\mm  that  shoold  follow  them."  Since  no  decree  of  illumination  can  account  for 
the  prediction  of  "  things  that  are  to  oome  "  (John  16 :  13).  this  theor>'  tends  to  the  denial  of  any  im- 
mediate revelation  in  prophecy  so-called,  and  the  denial  easily  extends  to  any  imme- 
diate revelation  of  doctrine. 

(c)  Mere  illumiziation  oould  not  Beoure  the  Scripture  writers  from  fre- 
quent and  grievous  error.  The  spiritual  perception  of  the  Christian  is 
always  rendered  to  some  extent  imperfect  and  deceptive  by  remaining  de- 
pravity. The  subjective  element  so  predominates  in  this  theory,  that  no 
part  of  the  Scriptures  can  be  absolutely  depended  on. 

Those  who  hold  this  theory  frequently  render  it  more  naturalistic  by  making  the 
measure  of  holiness  the  measure  of  Inspiration.  But  knowledge,  In  the  Christian,  may 
go  beyond  conduct.  Balaam  and  Caiaphas  were  not  boly  men,  yet  they  were  inspired. 
The  theory  therefore  grants  the  existence  of  errors  in  matters  of  history  and  science,  if 
not  of  morality ;  the  **  ethico-rellg-ious  consciousness  "  must  determine  what  is  true  and 
binding.  We  claim,  on  the  contrary,  that  Christ's  promise  assured  the  "  impeccability 
of  memory  "  and  the  *'  perfection  of  Judgment  '*  which  some  deny.  Venus  Fisher,  Be- 
ginnings of  Christianity,  404 ;  Ladd,  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  paaHm, 

(d)  An  inspiration  of  this  sort,  therefore,  still  leaves  us  destitute  of  any 
authoritative  stimdard  of  truth  and  duty.  An  additional  revelation  would, 
upon  this  theory,  still  be  needed  to  tell  us  what  parts  of  that  which  we  have 
are  true  and  binding. 

Notice  the  progress  from  Thomas  Arnold  (Sermons,  2 :  185)  to  Matthew  Arnold  (Litera- 
ture and  Dogma,  1S4, 187).  C.  H .  M.  on  Genesis  3 : 1, 4—"  Tea,  hath  God  said  ?  "  is  quickly  followed 
by  "  Te  shall  not  sorely  die."  Questioning  of  God's  word  is  quickly  followed  by  open  con- 
tradiction.   There  is  no  security  but  in  taking  the  whole  Bible  as  of  absolute  authority. 

{e)  Since  no  such  additional  revelation  is  given  us,  the  individual  reason 
must  determine  what  parts  of  Scripture  it  is  to  receive,  and  what  to  reject. 
The  theory  in  effect  makes  reason,  and  not  the  Scriptures,  the  ultimate  au- 
thority in  morals  and  religion. 

Notice  also  Swedenborg*s  rejection  of  nearly  one  half  the  Bible  (Ruth,  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Job,  Proverbs,  Eccleslastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  whole  of 
the  N.  T.  except  the  Gospels  and  the  Apocalypse),  connected  with  the  claim  of  divine  au- 
thority for  his  new  revelations.  *'  His  interlocutors  all  Swedenborgianize  "  (Emerson). 
On  Swedenborg,  see  Hours  with  the  Mystics,  2:  280;  Moehler,  Symbolism,  48U-406;  New 
Englander,  Jan.,  1874 :  186 ;  Baptist  Review,  1S88 :  148-157 ;  Pond,  Swedenborgianism. 

8.     The  Dictation-theory. 

This  theory  holds  that  inspiration  consisted  in  such  a  possession  of  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  the  Scripture  writers  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  they 
became  passive  instruments  or  amanuenses — pens,  not  penmen,  of  Ck>d. 

This  theory  naturally  connects  itself  with  that  view  of  miracles  which  regards  them 
as  suspensions  or  violations  of  natural  law.  Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  1 :  G24  (transl.  8 : 
J80-189),  calls  it  a  "dooetic  view  of  inspiration.  It  holds  to  the  abolition  of  second 
causes,  and  to  the  perfect  passivity  of  the  human  Instrument ;  denies  any  inspiration  of 
persons,  and  maintains  inspiration  of  writings  only.  This  exaggeration  of  the  divine 
element  led  to  the  hypotheslB  of  a  multiform  divine  sense  in  Scripture,  and,  in  assigning 
the  spiritual  meaning,  a  rationalizing  spirit  led  the  way."  Representatives  of  this  view 
are  Quenstedt,  Theol.  Didaot.,  1:  76— '*The  Holy  Ghost  inspired  his  amanuenses  with 
those  expressions  which  they  would  have  employed,  had  they  been  left  to  themselves"; 
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Hooker,  Works,  2:  888— "They  neither  si>ake  nor  wrote  any  word  of  their  own,  but 
uttered  syllable  by  syllable  as  the  Spirit  put  it  into  their  mouths " ;  Gauasen,  Theo- 
pneusty,  61— "The  Bible  is  not  a  book  which  God  charged  men  already  enligrhtened  to 
make  under  his  protection ;  it  is  a  book  which  God  dictated  to  them  '* ;  Cunningrbam, 
Theol.  Lectures.  348— "The  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  [which  he  advocates] 
implies  in  general  that  the  words  of  Scripture  were  su^ricested  or  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  matter,  and  this,  not  only  in  some  portion  of  the 
Scriptures,  butthroug'h  the  whole."  This  reminds  us  of  the  old  theory  that  God  created 
foasiJs  in  the  rocks,  as  they  would  be  had  ancient  seas  existed. 

Of  this  Tiew  we  may  remark : — 

(a)  We  grant  that  there  are  instanoes  when  God's  oommnnicationB  were 
uttered  in  an  audible  yoioe  and  took  a  definite  form  of  words,  and  that  this 
was  sometimes  accompanied  with  the  command  to  commit  the  words  to 
writing. 

For  examples,  see  lunlMn  7 :  89—"  And  irhui  Ham  v«nt  into  tin  tint  of  mMting  to  speak  with  him,  than 
he  heard  Ike  Toioe  speaking  onto  him  from  aboTo  the  marey-eeat  that  was  apen  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  from  between 
the  two  ohenibim:  and  he  spake  nnto  him" ;  8: 1— "And  the  Lord  spake  nnto  Moses,  saying",  etc. ;  Dan.  4:  31— 
"  Vhile  tke  word  was  in  the  ling's  month,  there  fell  a  Tdee  tnm  hearsn,  saying,  0  King  Hebnohadnesiar,  to  thea  it  is 
tfoUk:  tke  kingdom  is  departed  from  thee  " ;  Acta  9 :  5— " ind  he  said,  Who  art  thoo,  Lord ?  And  he  said,  I  am  Jesos 
whom  thoQ  peneeateat" ;  Bar.  19 :  >— "  And  he  saith  onto  me,  Write.  Blessed  are  they  which  are  bidden  to  the  marriage- 
sapper  of  the  Umb" ;  21 :  S—"  And  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  saii  Behold,  I  make  aU  things  new" ;  c/.  1 :  10, 11— 
"And  I  heard  behind  me  a  great  Toioe,  as  of  a  trampet  saying,  What  thoa  seeat,  write  in  a  book,  and  send  it  into  th* 
ssva  ehnrehea." 

(6)     The  theory  in  question,  however,  rests  upon  a  partial  induction  of 

Scripture  facts, — ^unwarrantably  assiiming  that  such  occasional  instances  of 

direct  dictation  reveal  the  invariable  method  of  God's  communications  of 

truth  to  the  writers  of  the  Bible. 

Scripture  nowhere  declares  that  this  immediate  communication  of  the  words  was  uni- 

▼ersaL     On  1  Cor.  2 :  13 — ovk  iv  Jidojcrotf  avSptawivrii  <ro<^iai  Aoyoiv,  aAA'  iv  Biiajtrol^  frfcv^arof,  the 

text  usually  cited  as  proof  of  invariable  dictation— Meyer  says :  '*  There  Is  no  dictation 
here;  SiiaxroU  excludes  everythinsr  mechanical."  Henderson,  Inspiration  (2nd  cd.),  888» 
340:  **  As  human  wisdom  did  not  dictate  word  for  word,  so  the  Spirit  did  not."  Paul 
claims  for  Scripture  simply  a  general  style  of  plainness  which  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit. 

(c)  It  cannot  account  for  the  manifestly  human  element  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. There  are  peculiarities  of  style  which  distinguish  the  productions 
of  each  writer  from  those  of  every  other,  and  there  are  variations  in  accounts 
of  the  same  transaction  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a  solely 
divine  authorship. 

Notice  Paul's  anacoloutha  and  his  bursts  of  grief  and  indignation  (Rom.  5 :  12  sq.,  2  Cor. 
11 :  1  SQ.),  and  his  ig'noranoe  of  the  precise  number  whom  he  had  baptized  (1  Oor.  1 :  16). 
One  beggar  or  two  (Vat  20  :  30 ;  cf.  Luke  18 :  35) ;  "  abont  Uto  and  twenty  or  thirty  furlongs  "  (John  6 :  19) ; 
"shad  for  many  "  (Mat  26: 28  has  ntpi,  Mark  14  :  24  and  Lake  22 :  21  have  ifwip).  Dictation  of  words 
widch  were  immediately  to  be  lost  by  imperfect  transcription  ? 

{d)  It  is  inconsistent  with  a  wise  economy  of  means,  to  suppose  that  the 
Scripture  writers  should  have  had  dictated  to  them  what  they  knew  already, 
or  what  they  could  inform  themselves  of  by  the  use  of  their  natural  powers. 

Why  employ  eye-witnesses  at  all?  Why  not  dictate  the  gospels  to  Gentiles  living  a 
thousand  years  before  ? 

(e)  It  contradicts  what  we  know  of  the  law  of  God's  working  in  the  soul. 
The  higher  and  nobler  €k>d's  communications,  the  more  fuUy  is  man  in  pos- 
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session  and  use  of  his  own  faculties.    We  oannot  suppose  that  this  highest 
work  of  man  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  was  purely  mechanical. 

Joseph  reoeiyes  oommuni cation  by  vlaioii  (Vat  1 :  20) ;  Mary,  by  words  of  an  angel  spoken 
In  her  waking:  moments  (Lake  1 :  28).  The  more  advanoed  the  recipient,  the  more  con- 
scious the  communication. 

4     The  Dynamical  theory. 

The  true  view  holds,  in  opposition  to  the  first  of  these  theories,  that  in- 
spiration is  not  a  natural  but  a  supernatural  fact,  and  that  it  is  the  immedi- 
ate work  of  a  personal  God  in  the  soul  of  man. 

It  holds,  in  opposition  to  the  second,  that  inspiration  belongs,  not  only  to 
the  men  who  wrote  the  Scriptures,  but  to  the  Scriptures  which  they  wrote, 
and  to  every  part  of  them,  so  that  they  are  in  every  part  the  word  of  God. 

It  holds,  in  opposition  to  the  third  theory,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  a 
human  as  well  as  a  divine  element,  so  that  while  they  constitute  a  body  of 
infallible  truth,  this  truth  is  shaped  in  human  moulds  and  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary human  intelligence. 

In  short,  inspiration  is  neither  natural,  partial,  nor  mechanical,  but  super- 
natural, plenary,  and  dynamical  Further  explanations  will  be  grouped 
under  the  following  head : 

IV.     The  Union  op  thb  Divine  and  Human  EiiEMENTs  in  Inspiration. 

1.  The  Scriptures  are  the  production  equally  of  God  and  of  man,  and 
are  therefore  never  to  be  regarded  as  merely  human  or  merely  divine. 

The  mystery  of  inspiration  consists  in  neither  of  these  terms  separately, 
but  in  the  union  of  the  two.  Of  this,  however,  there  are  analogies  in  the 
interpenetration  of  human  powers  by  the  divine  efficiency  in  regeneration 
and  sanctification,  and  in  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Accordlnfir  to  "  Dalton's  law/*  each  ^as  Is  as  a  vacuum  to  every  other:  '*  Oases  are 
mutually  passive,  and  pass  Into  each  other  as  Into  vacua.'*  Each  interpenetrates  the 
other.  But  this  does  not  furnish  a  perfect  illustration  of  our  subject.  The  atom  of 
oxygen  and  the  atom  of  nitrogen,  in  common  air,  remain  side  by  side,  but  they  do  not 
unite.  In  inspiration  the  human  and  the  divine  elements  do  unite.  The  Lutheran 
maxim,  Men<  yiumana  capax  divmce,  is  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  a  true 
theolosry. 

2.  This  union  of  the  divine  and  human  agencies  in  inspiration  is  not  to 
be  conceived  of  as  one  of  external  impartation  and  reception. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  whom  God  raised  up  and  providentially  qualified 
to  do  this  work,  spoke  and  wrote  the  words  of  God,  when  inspired,  not  as 
from  without,  but  as  from  within,  and  that  not  passively,  but  in  the  most 
conscious  possession  and  the  most  exalted  exercise  of  their  own  powers  of 
intellect,  emotion,  and  will. 

The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  dwell  In  man  as  water  in  a  vessel.  We  may  rather  Illustrate 
the  experience  of  the  Scripture  writers  by  the  experience  of  the  preacher  who  under  the 
influence  of  God's  Spirit  Is  carried  beyond  himself,  and  is  conscious  of  a  dearer  appre- 
hension of  truth  and  of  a  greater  ability  to  utter  It  than  belonir  to  his  unaided  nature, 
yet  knows  himself  to  be  no  passive  vehicle  of  a  divine  communication,  but  to  be  as  never 
before  In  possession  and  exercise  of  his  own  powers.  The  Inspiration  of  the  Scripture 
writers,  however,  goes  far  beyond  the  illumination  granted  to  the  preacher,  in  that  it 
qualifies  them  to  put  the  truth,  without  error,  into  permanent  and  written  form.  This  in- 
spiration, moreover,  is  more  than  providential  preparation.    Like  miracles,  inspiration 
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may  uae  man's  mituial  powers,  but  man's  natural  powers  do  not  explain  It.  Moses, 
David,  Paul,  and  John  were  providentially  endowed  and  educated  for  their  work  of 
writlnir  Scripture,  but  this  endowment  and  education  were  not  Inspiration  itself,  but 
only  the  preparation  for  it. 

3.  Inspiration,  therefore,  did  not  remove,  but  rather  pressed  into  its  own 
service,  all  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  writers,  together  with  their  de- 
fects of  culture  and  Hterarj  style. 

Every  imperfection  not  inconsistent  with  truth  in  a  human  composition 
may  exist  in  inspired  Scripture.  The  Bible  is  Qod's  word,  in  the  sense  that 
it  presents  to  us  divine  truth  in  human  forms,  and  is  a  revelation  not  for  a 
select  class  but  for  the  common  mind.  Bightiy  understood,  this  very 
humanity  of  the  Bible  is  a  proof  of  its  divinity. 

Locke :  **  When  Qod  made  the  prophet,  he  did  not  unmake  the  man."  Prof.  Day : 
*'  The  bush  in  which  God  appeared  to  Moses  remained  a  bush,  while  yet  burning  with  the 
brls'htnesB  of  God  and  uttering*  forth  the  majesty  of  the  mind  of  God."  The  paragraphs 
of  the  Koran  are  called  auaU  or  "  sign,"  fkt>m  their  supposed  supernatural  elegance.  But 
elegant  literary  productions  do  not  touch  the  heart.  The  Bible  is  not  merely  the  word 
of  God ;  it  is  also  the  word  made  flesh.  The  Holy  Spirit  hides  himself,  that  he  may 
ahow  forth  Christ  (Jokn  3: 8);  he  is  known  only  by  his  effects— a  pattern  for  preachers, 
who  are  ministers  of  the  Spirit  (2  Oor.  3 :  6).    See  Conant  on  Genesis,  page  66. 

4  Inspiration  went  no  further  than  to  secure  an  infallible  transmission 
by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  special  truth  which  they  were  commissioned  to 
deliver. 

Inspiration  was  not  omniscience.  It  was  froAvr/xiTcjc  (Heb.  1 :  1), — a  be- 
stowment  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  knowledge  and  aid,  according  to 
need ;  sometimes  suggesting  new  truth,  sometimes  presiding  over  the  col- 
lection of  preexiRting  material,  though  always  guarding  from  error  in  the 
final  elaboration.  As  inspiration  was  not  omniscience,  so  it  was  not  com- 
plete sanctification.  It  involved  neither  personal  infallibility  nor  entire 
freedom  from  sin. 

The  Scripture  writers  were  perfect  teachers,  but  not  perfect  men.  Paul  at  Antioch 
reaisted  Peter,  "  beeann  k0  stood  eondomiMd  "  (Gal.  2 :  11).  But  Peter  differed  from  Paul,  not  in 
public  utterances,  nor  in  written  words,  but  in  following  his  own  teachings  (e/.  led  15: 
'^Ui ;  vermts  Norman  Fox,  in  Bap.  Rev.  1885 :  401M82.  Personal  defects  do  not  invalidate 
an  ambassador,  though  they  may  hinder  the  reception  of  his  message.  So  with  the 
apostles'  ig'norance  of  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming.  It  was  only  gradually  that 
they  came  to  understand  Christian  doctrines ;  they  did  not  teach  the  truth  all  at  once ; 
their  final  utterances  supplemented  and  completed  the  earlier ;  and  all  together  fur- 
nished only  that  measure  of  knowledge  which  God  saw  needful  for  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious teaching  of  mankind.  Many  things  are  yet  unrevealed,  and  many  things  which 
Inspired  men  uttered,  they  did  not,  when  they  uttered  them,  fully  understand. 

5.  Inspiration  did  not  always,  or  even  generally,  involve  a  direct  com- 
munication to  the  Scripture  writers  of  the  words  they  wrote. 

Thought  IB  possible  without  words,  and  in  the  order  of  nature  precedes 
words.  The  Scripture  writers  appear  to  have  been  so  influenced  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  they  perceived  and  felt  even  the  new  truths  they  were  to 
publish,  as  discoveries  of  their  own  minds,  and  were  left  to  the  action  of 
their  own  minds  in  the  expression  of  these  truths,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion that  they  were  sux>ematurally  held  back  from  the  selection  of  wrong 
words,  and  when  needful  were  provided  with  right  ones.  Inspiration  is 
therefore  verbal  as  to  its  result,  but  not  verbal  as  to  its  method. 

Thought  is  possible  without  language.   The  concept  may  exist  without  words.    See 
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experience  of  deaf-mutes.  In  Princeton  Rev.,  Jan.,  1881 :  104-128.  The  prompter  inter- 
rupts only  when  the  speaker's  memory  fails.  The  writiog-master  aruides  the  pupil*» 
hand  only  when  it  would  otherwise  go  wrong.  The  father  suffers  the  child  to  walk  alone^ 
except  when  It  is  in  danger  of  stumblinir.  If  knowledge  be  rendered  certain,  it  is  as  good 
as  direct  revelation.  But  whenever  the  mere  communication  of  ideas  or  the  direction  to 
proper  material  would  not  suffice  to  secure  a  correct  utterance,  the  sacred  writers  were 
guided  in  the  very  selection  of  their  words.  Minute  criticism  proves  more  and  more 
conclusively  the  suitableness  of  the  verbal  dress  to  the  thoughts  expressed ;  all  Biblical 
exegesis  is  based,  indeed,  upon  the  assumption  that  divine  wisdom  has  made  the  out- 
ward form  a  trustworthy  and  exact  vehicle  of  the  Inward  substance  of  revehitlon.  See 
Henderson,  Inspiration  (2nd  ed.),  102, 114;  Bib.  Sac,  1872:  «»,  640. 

6.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ever-prejsent  human  element,  the  all-per- 
Tading  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  constitutes  these  yarious  writings  an 
organic  whole. 

Since  the  Bible  is  in  all  its  parts  the  work  of  God,  each  part  is  to  be  judged^ 
not  by  itself  alone,  but  in  its  connection  with  every  other  part.  The  Scrip- 
tures  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  so  many  merely  human  productions  by 
different  authors,  but  as  also  the  work  of  one  divine  mind.  Seemingly  trivial 
things  are  to  be  explained  from  their  connection  with  the  whole.  One  his- 
tory is  to  be  built  up  from  the  several  accounts  of  the  life  of  Christ.  One 
doctrine  must  supplement  another.  The  Old  Testament  is  part  of  a  pro- 
gressive system,  whose  culmination  and  key  are  to  be  found  in  the  New. 
The  central  subject  and  thought  which  binds  all  parts  of  the  Bible  together, 
and  in  the  light  of  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  is  the  person  and  work 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Bible  says :  "  Then  U  no  Ood  "  (?b.  14 : 1) ;  but  then,  this  is  to  be  taken  with  the  context : 
"  The  fool  h*tk  Mid  in  his  heart."  Satan's  "  It  it  vritten  "  (Mat  4 :  6)  is  supplemented  by  Christ's  "  It  is 
vritton  again  "  (Mat  4 :  7).  Trlvialitiee  are  like  the  hair  and  nails  of  the  body— they  have  their 
place  as  parts  of  a  complete  and  organic  whole ;  see  Ebrard,  Dogmatlk,  1 :  40.  The 
verse  which  mentions  Paul's  cloak  at  Troas  (2  Tim.  4 :  13)  is  ( 1)  a  sign  of  genuineness— a 
forger  would  not  invent  it ;  ( 2 )  an  evidence  of  temporal  need  endured  for  the  gospel ; 
(8)  an  indication  of  the  limits  of  inspiration— even  Paul  must  have  books  and  parch- 
ments. 

7.  The  preceding  discussion  enables  us,  at  least,  to  lay  down  two  cardinal 
principles,  and  to  answer  two  common  questions,  with  regard  to  inspiration. 

Principles  : — (a)  The  human  mind  can  be  inhabited  and  energized  by 
God,  while  yet  attaining  and  retaining  therein  its  own  highest  intelligence 
and  freedom.  (6)  The  Scriptures,  being  the  work  of  the  one  CKkL,  as  well  aa 
of  the  men  in  whom  God  moved  and  dwelt,  constitute  an  articulated  and 
organic  unity.  Questions: — (a)  Is  any  part  of  Scripture  uninspired? 
Answer:  Every  part  of  Scripture  is  inspired  in  its  connection  and  relation 
with  every  other  part.  (6)  Are  there  degrees  of  inspiration?  Answer: 
There  are  degrees  of  value,  but  not  of  inspiration.  Each  -purt  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  rest  is  made  completely  true,  and  completeness  has  no 
degrees. 

Notice  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament,  revealing  as  it  does  the  natural  attributes  of 
God,  as  a  basis  and  background  for  the  revelation  of  mercy  in  the  New  Testament* 
Revelation  was  in  many  parts  (iroAv/Acpwf— leb.  1 :  1)  as  well  as  in  many  ways.  *'  Each 
individual  oracle,  taken  by  itself,  was  partial  and  incomplete  "  (Robertson  Smith,  O.  T. 
in  Jewish  Ch.,  21).  But  the  person  and  the  words  of  Christ  sum  up  and  complete  the- 
revelation,  so  that,  taken  together  and  in  their  connection  with  him,  the  various  parts 
of  Scripture  constitute  an  infallible  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  See 
Browne,  Inspiration  of  the  N.  T.;  Bernard,  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  tiie  N.  T.:  Stanley 
Leathes,  Structure  of  the  O.  T.;  Rainy,  Delivery  and  Development  of  Doctrine. 
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y.      OBJSOnOMS  TO  THB  DOCTBINB  OF  InSPIBATION. 

In  oonnection  -with  a  diviue-hiiman  work  like  the  Bible,  insoluble  diffi- 
cohiee  may  be  expected  to  present  themselves.  So  long,  however,  as  its 
inspiration  is  sustained  by  competent  and  sufficient  evidence,  these  difficulties 
cannot  justly  prevent  our  full  acceptance  of  the  doctrine,  any  more  than  dis- 
order and  mystery  in  nature  warrant  us  in  setting  aside  tiie  proofs  of  its 
divine  authorship.  These  difficulties  are  lessened  with  time  ;  some  have 
already  disappeared ;  many  may  be  due  to  ignorance,  and  may  be  removed 
hereafter  ;  those  which  are  permanent  may  be  intended  to  stimulate  inquiry 
and  to  discipline  faith. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  common  objections  to  inspiration  are  urged,  not 
so  much  against  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  as  against  certain 
eiroTB  in  secular  matters  which  are  supposed  to  be  interwoven  with  it  But 
if  these  were  proved  to  be  errors  indeed,  it  would  not  necessarily  overthrow 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  ;  it  would  only  compel  us  to  give  a  larger  place 
to  the  human  element  in  the  composition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  regard 
Ihem  more  exclusively  as  a  text-book  of  religion.  As  a  rule  of  religious 
faith  and  practice,  they  might  still  be  the  infallible  word  of  Gk>d. 

But  we  deny  that  such  errors  have  as  yet  been  proved  to  exist.  While 
we  are  never  to  forget  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  judged  as  a  book  whose  one 
great  aim  is  man's  rescue  from  sin,  and  reconciliation  to  Gk>d,  we  still  hold 
that  it  is  not  only  in  religious  respects,  but  in  iQl  respects,  a  record  of  sub- 
stantial truth.  This  will  more  fully  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  ob* 
jections  in  detail 

**  The  Scriptures  are  given  to  teach  us,  not  how  the  heavens  go,  but  how  to  go  to 
bearen."  Their  aim  is  certainly  not  to  teach  sdenoe  or  history.  Tet  certain  of  their 
doctrines  are  historical  facts,  and  certain  of  their  facts  are  doctrines.  It  seems  dlffloult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  separate  between  the  historical  and  scientific  credibility,  and  the 
religious  credibility,  of  the  Scriptures.  As  the  underminlnir  of  the  scientific  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Vedas  is  an  undermining  of  the  religion  which  they  teach,  so  with  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  With  John  Smyth  (died,  Amsterdam,  1612),  we  say :  **  I  profess  I 
have  changed,  and  shall  be  ready  still  to  change,  for  the  better  " ;  and  with  John  Robin- 
son, in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers :  '*  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  the 
Lord  hath  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  from  hlB  holy  word." 

But  we  do  not  yet  see  reason  to  give  up  our  belief  that  the  Bible,  even  in  historical 
and  sdentiflc  matters,  so  far  as  it  commits  itself  to  definite  statements,  and  when  it  Is 
fairly  interpreted,  ia  worthy  of  all  credence.  As  to  obscurities, "  we  may  say,  as  Isocrates 
did  of  the  work  of  Heraditus :  *  What  I  understand  of  it  Is  so  excellent  that  I  can  draw 
coodufllona  from  it  oonoemlnfir  what  I  do  not  understand.' "  **  If  Bengel  finds  things 
in  the  Bible  too  hard  for  his  critical  faculty,  he  finds  nothinff  too  bard  for  his  believing- 
faculty."  See  Luthardt,  Saving  Truths,  206 ;  Philippl,  O Uiubenslehre,  206  sq. ;  Bap.  Rev., 
April,  1881,  art.  by  O.  P.  Eaches.    Cardinal  Newman,  in  19th  Century,  Feb.,  1884. 

1.     JSrrors  in  matters  of  Science, 
Upon  this  objection  we  remark  : 

(a)  We  do  not  admit  the  existenoe  of  scientific  error  in  the  Scriptture. 
What  is  charged  as  such  is  simply  truth  presented  in  popular  and  impressive 
forms. 

The  common  mind  receives  a  more  correct  idea  of  unfamiliar  facts  when 
these  are  narrated  in  phenomenal  langpiage  and  in  summary  form  than 
when  they  are  described  in  the  abstract  terms  and  in  the  exact  detail  of 
science. 
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Herbert  Spencer's  principle  of  style :  Economy  of  the  reader's  and  hearer's  atten- 
tion —  the  more  mental  energy  is  expended  upon  the  form,  the  less  remains  for  the  sub- 
stance (Essays,  1-47).  In  narrative,  to  substitute  for  "sunset"  some  scientific  descrip- 
tion would  divert  attention  from  the  main  subiect.  The  laniruage  of  appearance  is 
probably  used  in  Gen.  7 :  10—"  all  the  high  numntunB  thtt  v«re  uidtf  the  whole  heaven  vere  eoTored  "—such 
would  be  the  appearance,  even  if  the  deluere  were  local  instead  of  universal ;  in  Josh.  10 : 
12»  13— "  and  the  mn  stood  itm  "—such  would  be  the  appearance,  even  if  the  sun's  rays  were 
merely  refracted  so  as  preternaturally  to  lengthen  the  day ;  in  Fa.  03:  1— "the  vorid  alio  is 
stabliahed  that  it  oannot  be  moTed"— such  is  the  appearance,  even  thoug'h  the  earth  turns  on  its 
axis  and  moves  round  the  sun. 

(6)  It  is  not  necessary  to  a  proper  yiew  of  inspiration  to  suppose  that  the 
human  authors  of  Scripture  had  in  mind  the  proper  scientific  interpretation 
of  the  natural  events  they  recorded. 

It  is  enough  that  this  was  in  the  mind  of  the  inspiring  Spirit.  Through 
the  comparatively  narrow  conceptions  and  inadequate  language  of  the 
Scripture  writers,  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  may  have  secured  the  expression 
of  the  truth  in  such  germinal  form  as  to  be  inteUig^ble  to  the  times  in  which 
it  was  first  published,  and  yet  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  as  science 
should  advance.  In  the  miniature  picture  of  creation  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  in  its  power  of  adjusting  itself  to  every  advance  of  scientific 
investigation,  we  have  a  strong  proof  of  inspiration. 

The  word  "day  "  in  GeneaU  1  is  an  instance  of  this  grerminal  mode  of  expression.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  teach  early  races,  that  deal  only  in  small  numbers,  about  the  mjrrlads  of 
years  of  creation.  The  child's  object-lesson,  with  its  grraphio  summary,  conveys  to  his 
mind  more  of  truth  than  elaborate  and  exact  statement  would  convey.  Conant  (Genesis 
2 :  10)  says  of  the  description  of  Eden  and  its  rivers :  "  Of  course  the  author's  object  is 
not  a  minute  topogrraphical  description,  but  a  greneral  and  Impressive  conception  as  a 
whole."  Yet  the  progress  of  science  only  shows  that  these  accounts  are  not  less  but 
more  true  than  was  supposed  by  those  who  first  received  them.  Neither  the  Hindu 
Sbasters  nor  any  heathen  cosmogony  can  bear  such  comparison  with  the  results  of 
science.  Why  change  our  interpretations  of  Scripture  so  often  ?  Answer:  We  do  not 
assume  to  be  original  teachers  of  science,  but  only  to  interpret  Scripture  with  the  new 
lights  we  have.  See  Dana,  Manual  of  Geology,  741-746;  Guyot,  in  Bib.  Sac,  18S5 :  324 ; 
Dawson,  Story  of  Earth  and  Man,  32. 

'  (c)  It  may  safely  be  said  that  science  has  not  yet  shown  any  fairly  in- 
terpreted passage  of  Scripture  to  be  untrue. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  race,  we  may  say  that  owing  to  the 
differences  of  reading  between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew  there  is  room 
for  doubt  whether  either  of  the  received  chronologies  has  the  sanction  of  in- 
spiration. If  science  should  prove  the  existence  of  man  upon  the  earth  at  a 
I>eriod  preceding  the  dates  hitherto  assigned,  no  statement  of  inspired  Scrip- 
ture would  necessarily  be  proved  false.  But  such  antiquity  cannot  as  yet  be 
considered  a  matter  of  demonstration. 

Usher's  scheme  of  chronology,  on  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew,  puts  the  creation  40M 
years  before  Christ.  Hales's,  on  the  basis  of  the  Septuagint,  puts  it  5411  B.  C.  The 
Fathers  followed  the  LXX.  But  the  genealogies  before  and  after  the  flood  may  present 
us  only  with  the  names  of  **  leading  and  representative  men."  Some  of  these  names 
seem  to  stand,  not  for  individuals,  but  for  tribes,  e.  g.:  Gen.  10 :  16— where  Canaan  is  said 
to  have  begotten  the  Jebusite  and  the  Amorlte ;  29— Joktan  begat  Ophir  and  Havilah. 
The  appearance  of  completeness  in  the  text  may  be  due  to  alteration  of  the  text  in  the 
oourse  of  centuries ;  see  Bib.  Com.,  1 :  30.  In  the  phrase  "  Jeeoi  Ckrist,  the  eon  of  DaTii  the  eon  of 
ibnham  "  (Mat  1 :  1 )  thirty-eight  to  forty  generations  are  omitted.  It  may  be  so  in  some 
of  the  Old  Testament  genealogies.  There  is  room  for  a  hundred  thousand  years,  if 
necessary  (Conant). 

But  no  such  extent  of  time  seems  necessary.    Rawlinson  (Joum.  Christ.  Phllos.,  1888 : 
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389^364),  dates  the  befirlnning  of  the  Chmldean  monarcby  at  2400  B.  C.  Leoormant  putt 
the  entrance  of  the  Sanskritic  Indians  Into  Hindustan  at  2900  B.  C.  The  earliest  Vedas 
are  between  1200  and  1000  a  C.  (Max  MOUer).  Call  of  Abraham,  probably  1946  B.  C.  Chi- 
nese history  possibly  began  as  early  as  2366  B.  C.  (Lenre).  The  old  Empire  in  Egypt 
possibly  began  as  early  as  2650  B.  C.  Rawlinson  puts  the  flood  at  8600  B.  C,  and  adds 
2000  years  l>etween  the  deluge  and  the  creation,  making  the  age  of  world  1886  +  8600  + 
2000=7486.  8.  R.  Pattison,  In  Present  Day  Tracts,  8:  no.  18,  concludes  that  **a  term  of 
about  8000  years  is  warranted  by  deductions  from  history,  geology,  and  Scripture."  See 
also  Duke  of  Argyll,  Primeval  Man,  76-128:  Cowles  on  Genesis,  49-80:  Dawson,  Fossil 
Men,  246 ;  Hicks,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  July,  1884  (15000  years). 

2.     Errors  in  matters  of  History. 

To  this  objection  we  reply  : 

(a)  What  are  charged  as  saoh  are  often  mere  mistakes  in  transcription, 
and  haye  no  force  as  arguments  against  inspiration,  unless  it  can  first  be 
shown  that  inspired  documents  are  by  the  very  fact  of  their  inspiration 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  those  laws  which  affect  the  transmission  of 
other  ancient  documents. 

We  have  no  right  to  expect  that  the  inspiration  of  the  original  writer  will  be  followed 
by  a  miracle  in  the  case  of  every  copyist.  Why  believe  in  infallible  copyists,  more  than 
in  infallible  printers?  Ood  educates  us  to  care  for  his  word,  and  for  Its  correct  trans- 
mission. Reverence  has  kept  the  Scriptures  more  free  from  various  readings  than 
are  other  ancient  manuscripts.  None  of  the  existing  variations  endanger  any  important 
article  of  faith.  Yet  some  mistakes  in  transcription  there  probably  are.  In  1  Chron.  22 :  14, 
instead  of  100,000  talents  of  gold  and  1,000,000  talents  of  silver  (  $3,750,000,000),  Jose- 
phus  divides  the  sum  by  ten.  In  2  Chron.  13 :  3,  where  the  numbers  of  armies  in  little  Pal- 
estine are  stated  as  400,000,  800,000  and  600,000,  **  some  ancient  copies  of  the  Vulgate  and 
Latin  translations  of  Josephus  have  40,000,  80,000  and  60,000."  *'  In  Hebrew,  numbers 
were  expressed  by  letters  of  the  alphabet.  A  little  alteration,  like  that  of  c  to  e,  may 
convert  8  into  50,  4  into  200,  8  into  400.  The  addition  of  a  dot  or  a  line  may  greatly 
multiply  the  numerical  power  of  a  letter  "  (Annotated  Paragraph  Bible,  516).  Compare 
1L7:26("2000lMUki").with2Chnn.4:  srSOOO  baikt ");  here  3,  =  2000,  has  probably  been  con- 
founded with  J,  =8000.  Similarly,  compare  2  Sbb.  8 :  4  ("1700  hommen")  with  1  Chnn.  18:  4 
("TOOO  kofMBm " ) ;  see  Pope,  Theology,  1 :  188.  In  Mat  27 :  9,  we  have  "Jtrraiuh"  ibr  ^'Zachtmh  " 
-this  Calvin  allows  to  be  a  mistake.  In  A«ti  7 :  16— "  tha  tonb  that  ibraham  bought  "—Haokett 
regards  "  ibnhaa  "  as  a  clerical  error  for  "  Jacob  "  (compare  Gen.  33 :  18, 19>.  See  Bible  Com., 
3  :  165,  240,  251,  317. 

(6)  Other  so-called  errors  are  to  be  explained  as  a  permissible  use  of 
round  numbers,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  the  sacred  writers  except  upon 
the  principle'  that  mathematical  accuracy  was  more  important  than  the 
general  impression  to  be  secured  by  the  narrative. 

In  lombara  25:  9,  we  read  that  there  fell  in  the  plague  24,000;  1  Cor.  10: 8  says  28,000.  The 
actual  number  was  possibly  somewhere  between  the  two.  Upon  a  similar  principle,  we 
do  not  scruple  to  celebrate  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  December  23nd  and  the 
birth  of  Christ  on  December  25th.  We  speak  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  although  at 
Bunker  Hill  no  battle  was  really  fought.  « 

(e)     Diversities  of  statement  in  accounts  of  the  same  event,  so  long  as 

they  touch  no  substantial  truth,  may  be  due  to  the  meagreness  of  the 

narrative,  and  might  be  fully  explained  if  some  single  fact,  now  unrecorded, 

were  only  known.     To  explain  these  apparent  discrepancies  would  not  only 

be  beside  the  purpose  of  the  record,  but  would  destroy  one  valuable 

evidence  of  the  independence  of  the  several  writers  or  witnesses. 

On  the  Stokes  trial,  the  Judge  spoke  of  two  apparently  conflicting  testimonies  as 
neither  of  them  neoeasarily  false.  On  the  difference  between  Matthew  and  Luke  as  to 
the  scene  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mat  5:1;  c/.  Luke  6: 17)  see  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palea- 
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tinei  aaO;  as  to  one  blind  man  or  two  (lUt  20 :  30 ;  e/.  Inks  18: 35)  aee  Bll»,  Com.  on  Luke» 
275,  and  Gardiner,  In  Bib.  Sao.,  July,  1879:  518,  514.  On  Christ's  last  Passover,  see  Rob- 
inson. Harmony,  212;  E.  H.  Sears,  Fourth  Gospel,  Appendix  A;  Edershelm,  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Messiah,  2:  607.  Augustine:  ** liooutlones  variae,  sed  non  oontraiiae; 
dlversae,  sed  non  adveraae." 

Bartlett,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Jan.,  1880:  46, 47,  gives  the  following  modem  illnstrations: 
Winslow's  Journal  (of  Plymouth  Plantation)  speaks  of  a  ship  sent  out  "  by  Master 
Thomas  Weston."  But  Bradford,  in  his  far  briefer  narrative  of  the  matter,  mentions  it 
as  sent  '*  by  Mr.  Weston  and  another."  John  Adams,  in  his  letters,  tells  the  story  of  the 
daughter  of  Otis  about  her  father's  destruction  of  his  own  manuscripts.  At  one  time 
he  makes  her  say:  "In  one  of  his  unhappy  moments  he  committed  them  all  to  the 
flames  " ;  yet,  in  the  second  letter,  she  is  made  to  say  that "  he  was  several  days  in  doing 
it."  One  newspaper  says :  President  Hayes  attended  the  Bennington  centennial ;  another 
newspaper  says :  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes ;  a  third :  the  President  and  his  Cabinet ; 
a  fourth :  the  President,  Mrs.  Hayes  and  the  majority  of  his  Cabinet.  See,  on  the  gen- 
eral subject,  Haley,  Alleged  Discrepancies. 

(d)  Every  advance  in  historical  and  arohiBological  discovery  goes  to 
sustain  the  correctness  of  the  Scripture  narratives,  while  the  objector  may 
be  confidently  challenged  to  point  out  a  single  statement  really  belonging- 
to  the  inspired  record  which  has  been  proved  to  be  false. 

With  regard  to  the  great  age  of  the  O.  T.  patriarchs,  we  are  no  more  warranted  in 
rejecting  the  Scripture  accounts  upon  the  ground  that  life  in  later  times  is  so  much 
shorter,  than  we  are  entitled  to  reject  the  testimony  of  botanists  as  to  trees  of  the 
Sequoia  family  between  four  and  five  hundred  feet  high,  or  the  testimony  of  geologists  as 
to  Saurians  a  hundred  feet  long,  upon  the  ground  that  the  trees  and  reptiles  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  are  so  much  smaller.  Every  species,  at  its  introduction,  seems  to 
exhibit  the  maximum  of  size  and  vitality.  On  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  and  Luke» 
see  Lord  Harvey,  Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  and  his  art.  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary. 
On  Cyrenius  and  the  enrollment  for  taxation  (Lak«2: 2),  see  Pres.  Woolsey,  art.  in  N. 
Englandor,  1870.  On  the  general  subject,  see  Rawlinson,  Historical  Evidences,  and  essay 
in  Modem  Scepticism,  pub'd  by  Christian  Evidence  Soc.,  1 :  265. 

8.     Errors  in  Morality, 

(a)  What  are  charged  as  such  are  sometimes  evil  acts  and  words  of  good 
men — acts  and  words  not  sanctioned  by  Ood.  These  are  narrated  by  the 
inspired  writers  as  simple  matters  of  history,  and  subsequent  results,  or  the 
story  itself,  is  left  to  point  the  moral  of  the  tale. 

Instances  of  this  sort  are  Noah's  drunkenness  (6«il  9: 20-^) ;  Lot's  incest  (Gen.  19:  30-38) ; 
Jacob's  falsehood  (6«il  27: 19-^);  David's  adultery  (2  8uil  11: 1^) :  Peter's  denial  (Vat  M: 
69-75 ).    See  Lee,  Inspiration,  285,  note. 

(6)    Where  evil  acts  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  sanctioned,  it  is  frequently 

some  right  intent  or  accompanying  virtue,  rather  than  the  act  itself,  upon 

which  commendation  is  bestowed. 

As  Rahab'B  faith,  not  her  duplicity  (JosL  2:  1-24;  c/.  lab.  11:31  and  Jumi  2:25);  Jael's 
patriotism,  not  her  treachery  ( J&dg«  4 :  17-22 ;  c/.  5 :  24 ). 

(c)  Certain  conmiands  and  deeds  are  sanctioned  as  relatively  just-— ex- 
pressions of  justice  such  as  the  age  could  comprehend,  and  are  to  be  judged 
as  parts  of  a  progressively  tmfolding  system  of  morality  whose  key  and 
culmination  we  have  in  Jesus  Christ. 

1l  20 :  25—"  I  gftTe  tkem  sUtates  tkAt  vm  not  good  "—as  Moses'  permission  of  divoroe  and  retalia> 
tion(D0at24:l;  r/.llat.5:31,32:  19:7-9.  Iz.  21 :  24 ;  c/.  Mat  5 :  38,  39 ).  (Compare  Elijah's  oaUinff 
down  fire  from  heaven  ( 2  L 1 :  19-12 )  with  Jesus'  refusal  to  do  the  same,  and  his  intimation 
that  the  spirit  of  Elijah  was  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  ( Lako  9 :  5K-56).  The  appeal  In  the  O. 
T.  to  the  hope  of  earthly  rewards  was  suitable  to  a  stage  of  development  not  yet 
instructed  as  to  heaven  and  hell  by  the  coming  and  work  of  Christ;  oompare  Iz.  20 :  IS 
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wtth  Vat  5 :  19 ;  tf :  46w  The  Old  Testament  aimed  to  fix  In  the  mind  of  a  seleated  people 
the  idea  of  the  unity  and  hoUneas  of  God ;  In  order  to  exterminate  Idolatry,  much  other 
teaching  was  postponed.  See  Peabody,  ReUcrion  of  Nature,  4ft;  Moziey,  Ruling  Ideas  of 
Early  A«Qs:  Green,  in  Presb.  Quar.,  April,  16T7:  29B1-S66;  Mcllvaine,  Wisdom  of  Holy 
ScriptuTb,  82ft-a68 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Evanff.  Rev.,  Janl,  1878:  1-8S. 

(d)  Ckxl's  lighteouB  soyereignty  afforda  the  key  to  other  eyents.  He 
has  the  right  to  da  what  he  will  with  his  own,  and  to  pnuiah  the  trans- 
gressor when  and  where  he  will ;  and  he  may  jnstly  make  men  the  f  oretel- 
leiB  or  exeontors  of  his  purposes. 

Foretellers,  as  in  the  imprecatory  Psalms  (Fl  137: 9;  e/.  U.  13: 1M8  and  J«r.  50:  IS.  29): 
executors,  as  In  the  destruction  of  the  Canaan! tes  ( Sant  7 : 2, 16 ).  In  the  former  case  the 
Psalm  was  not  the  ebullition  of  personal  anger,  but  the  expression  of  Judicial  Indigna- 
tion against  the  enemies  of  God.  We  must  dlstinflrulsh  the  substanoe  from  the  form. 
The  substance  was  the  denunciation  of  God*s  righteous  Judgments ;  the  form  was  taken 
from  the  ordinary  customs  of  war  in  the  Psalmist's  time.  See  Park,  in  Bib.  Sac,  isas : 
165:  Gowies,  Gom.  on  Ps.  187;  Perowne  on  Psalms,  Introd.,  01.  In  the  latter  case,  an 
exterminatinff  war  was  only  the  benevolent  surirery  that  amputated  the  putrid  limb, 
and  so  saved  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  of  the  after-world.  See  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold,  Essay  on  the  Right  Interpretation  of  Scripture ;  Fisher,  Beginnings  of 
Christianity.  U-24. 

(e)  Other  apparent  immoralities  are  dne  to  nnwarranted  interpretations. 
Symbol  is  sometimes  taken  for  literal  fact ;  the  language  of  irony  is  under- 
stood as  sober  affirmation ;  the  glow  and  freedom  of  oriental  description  are 
judged  by  the  unimpassioned  style  of  western  literature. 

In  Iflm  i :  2,  3,  the  command  to  the  prophet  to  marry  a  harlot  was  probably  received 
and  executed  in  vision,  and  was  intended  only  as  symbolic:  compare  Jer.  25:  15-18— "Tik* 

th*  csf aad  cum  all  the  BatioBs ...  to  dzijik.*'    Literal  obedieooe  would  have  made  the  prophet 

contemptible  to  those  whom  he  would  instruct,  and  would  require  so  long  a  time  as  to 
weaken,  if  not  destroy,  {he  designed  effect ;  see  Ann.  Par.  Bible,  in  loco.  In  2  L  6 :  19, 
BUsha's  deception,  so  called,  was  probably  only  ironical  and  benevolent;  the  enemy 
dared  not  resist,  because  they  were  completely  in  his  power.  In  the  Saof  «f  IoIobmb,  we 
have,  as  Jewish  writers  have  always  held,  a  highly-wrought  dramatic  description  of  the 
union  between  Jehovah  and  his  people,  which  we  must  Judge  by  eastern  and  not  by 
western  literary  standards.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Hessey,  Moral  Difficulties  of  the 
Bible;  Jellet,  Moral  Diff.  of  O.  T. ;  Faith  and  Free  Thought  (Lect.  by  Christ.  Ev.  Soc), 
2 :  118;  Rogers,  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  Butler,  Analogy,  part  2,  chap.  8. 

4     Errors  of  Reasoning. 

(a)  What  are  charged  as  such  are  generally  to  be  explained  as  yalid 
argument  expressed  in  highly  condensed  form.  The  appearance  of  error 
may  be  due  to  the  suppression  of  one  or  more  links  in  the  reasoning. 

In  lat  8 :  3S»  Christ's  argument  for  the  resurrection,  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Ood  is 
the  Ood  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jaoot>,  is  perfectly  and  obviously  valid,  the  moment  we 
put  in  the  suppressed  premise  that  the  living  relation  to  Ood  which  is  here  implied  can- 
not properly  be  conceived  as  something  merely  spiritual,  but  necessarily  requires  a  new 
and  restored  life  of  the  body.  If  Ood  is  the  Ood  of  the  living,  then  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  shall  rise  from  the  dead.    See  more  full  exposition,  under  Bsohatology. 

(6)  Where  we  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
given  premises,  there  is  greater  reason  to  attribute  otu:  failure  to  ignorance 
of  divine  logic  on  our  part,  than  to  accommodation  or  od  kominem,  arguments 
on  the  part  of  the  Scripture  writers. 

By  divine  logic  we  mean  simply  a  logic  whose  elements  and  processes  are  correct, 
thooirh  not  understood  by  us.  In  Ibb.  7 : 9. 10  ( Levi's  paying  tithes  in  Abraham),  there  is 
probably  a  recognition  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  family,  which  in  miniature  illustrates 
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the  or^atilo  unity  of  the  race.  In  GaL  3 :  20— "i  audittor  is  not  a  nsdiAtor  of  om;  Iwt  God  it  om  "—the 
law,  with  Its  two  oontraotlnff  parties,  Is  contrasted  with  the  promise,  which  proceeds 
from  the  sole  flat  of  God  and  Is  therefore  unchangeable.  Paul's  anrument  here  resta 
on  Christ's  divinity  as  its  foundation— otherwise  Christ  would  have  been  a  mediator  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  Moses  was  a  mediator  (see  Liffhtfoot,  in  loco). 

(c)  The  adoption  of  Jewish  methods  of  reasoning,  where  it  oould  be 
proved,  would  not  indicate  error  on  the  part  of  the  Seriptore  writers,  but 
rather  an  inspired  sanction  of  the  method  as  applied  to  that  particalar  case. 

In  GaL  3 :  16— "ke  laitk  not,  ind  to  loedi,  u  of  maaj;  bat  as  of  ono,  ind  to  tky  leed,  which  is  Ghrist"  Here  it 
is  intimated  that  the  very  form  of  the  expression,  in  Gon.  22 :  18,  which  denotes  unity,  was 
selected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  signiflcant  of  that  one  person,  Christ,  who  was  the  true 
seed  of  Abraham  and  In  whom  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed.  Argument  from  the  form 
of  a  single  word  Is  in  this  case  correct,  although  the  Rabbins  often  made  more  of  single 
words  than  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  intended.  In  1  Oor.  10 : 1-6—"  and  th«  rock  vas  Gbist  "—the  Rab- 
binic tradition  that  the  smitten  rook  followed  the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings  is  de- 
clared to  be  only  the  absurd  literallzing  of  a  spiritual  fact— the  continual  presence  of 
Christ,  as  pre^zistent  Logos,  with  his  ancient  people.  Per  eotUra,  see  Row,  Rev.  and 
Mod.  Theories,  9&-128. 

5.     Error9  in  quoting  or  interpreting  the  Old  Testament 

(a)  What  are  charged  as  snch  are  commonly  interpretations  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original  Scripture  by  the  same  Spirit  who  first  inspired  it 

In  Iph.  5 :  14,  "iriaa  from  tho  daad,  and  Christ  shall  ahino  upon  theo"  is  an  inspired  interpretation  of 
Is.  60 : 1—"  Ariao,  shins,  for  thj  light  is  como."  Fl  68 :  18—"  Thoa  hast  roodTsd  gifts  among  nan"— is  quoted  in 
Iph.  4 : 8  as  "gara  gifts  to  man."  The  words  in  Hebrew  are  probably  a  concise  expression  for 
**thou  hast  taken  spoil  which  thou  mayest  distribute  as  gifts  to  men.'*  Iph.  4 : 8  agrees 
exactly  with  the  sense,  though  not  with  the  words,  of  the  Psalm. 

(6)  Where  an  apparently  false  translation  is  quoted  from  the  Septuagint, 
the  sanction  of  inspiration  is  given  to  it,  as  expressing  a  part  at  least  of  the 
fulness  of  meaning  contained  in  the  divine  original — a  fulness  of  meaning 
which  two  varying  translations  do  not  in  some  cases  exhaust. 

Fl  4:4— Heb.:  "Tmnbla,  and  sin  not"  (=no  longer) ;  LXX:  "Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not"  Iph.  4:26 
quotes  the  LXX.  The  words  may  originally  have  been  addressed  to  David's  comrades, 
exhorting  them  to  keep  their  anger  within  bounds.  Both  translations  together  are 
needed  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Fi  40 :  6-8—"  Mine  ears  hast  thoa  opened  "  is 
translated  In  leb.  10 :  S-7  "  i  body  didst  thou  pnpara  for  me  " ).  Here  the  Epistle  quotes  from  the 
LXX.  But  the  Hebrew  means  literally :  "  Mine  ears  hast  thoa  bored  "—  an  allusion  to  the  cus- 
tom of  pinning  a  slave  to  the  doorpost  of  his  master  by  an  awl  driven  through  his  ear, 
in  token  of  his  complete  subjection.  The  sense  of  the  verse  is  therefore  given  in  the 
epistle :  "Thou  hast  made  me  thine  in  body  and  soul  —  lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will.'* 

(c)  The  freedom  of  these  inspired  interpretations,  however,  does  not 
warrant  us  in  like  freedom  of  interpretation  in  the  case  of  other  passages 
whose  meaning  has  not  been  authoritatively  made  known. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  scarlet  thread  of  Rahab  (Joah.  2: 18)  was  a  de- 
signed preflguratlon  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  nor  that  the  three  measures  of  meal  in 
which  the  woman  hid  her  leaven  (Mat  13 :  33)  symbolized  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth,  the 
three  divisions  of  the  human  race.  C.  H.  M.,  in  his  notes  on  the  tabernacle  in  Exodus, 
tells  us  that  **  the  loops  of  blue  =  heavenly  grace ;  the  taches  of  gold  ^  the  divine  energy 
of  Christ ;  the  ram's  skins  dyed  red  ==  Christ's  consecration  and  devotedness;  the  badg- 
er's skins  =  his  holy  vigilance  against  temptation  "  I  The  tabemade  was  indeed  a  type 
of  Christ  (John  1: 14— ccrx^i^o-*!'.  2: 19,  81^"  in  three  days  I  vill  raise  it  np. . . .  but  he  spake  of  the  tanple  of ' 
his  body  " ) ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  every  detail  of  the  structure  was  sl^rniacant.  So 
each  parable  teaches  some  one  main  lesson— the  particulars  may  be  mere  drapery,  and 
while  we  may  use  the  parables  for  illustration,  we  should  never  ascribe  divine  authority 
to  our  private  impressions  of  their  meaning.    See  Toy,  Quotations  in  the  N.  T. 
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6.  Brrora  in  Prophecy. 

(a)  What  are  charged  as  saoh  may  frequently  he  explamed  hy  remem- 
hexing  that  much  of  prophecy  is  yet  nnfnlfilled. 

It  is  Bometimee  taken  for  ipranted  that  the  book  of  Revelation,  for  example,  refers 
entirely  to  events  already  past.  Moses  Stuart,  In  his  Commentary,  and  Warren's 
Parousla,  represent  this  preterist  interpretation.  Thus  Judged,  however,  many  of  the 
predictions  of  the  book  mi^rht  seem  to  have  failed. 

(6)  The  personal  sormises  of  the  prophets  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
prophecies  they  recorded  may  have  been  incorrect,  while  yet  the  prophe- 
cies themselves  are  inspired. 

In  1 M.  i :  iO,  11,  the  apostle  declares  that  the  prophets  searched  "  wUt  tiae  at  whit  auair  of 
iiBithiapritorCkriawkukvatiBthMididp«atutO)  wknit  tNtlM  btiiBrahukd  tkt  aoimagi  of  Ckriit  tad  th* 
gfariii  tkst  ikoaU  fDilotr  tktm."  So  Paul,  although  he  does  not  announce  it  as  certain,  seems  to 
have  some  hope  that  he  miffht  live  to  witness  Christ's  second  coming.  Bee  2  Ov.  S :  i— 
"  lot  fflr  ttot  w«  vooM  te  udotkod,  tat  tkat  vi  vwdd  te  olotM  vpon  "  (  J«ti4v<r<ur«at-put  on  the  spirit- 
ual body,  as  over  the  present  one,  without  the  intervention  of  death ) ;  1  Tkov.  4 :  15, 17—"  vt 
Oat  in  aliiv,  tkat  m  kft  uto  tkt  ooniig  of  tho  Lord." 

(c)  The  prophet's  earlier  utterances  are  not  to  be  severed  from  the  later 
ntterances  which  elucidate  them,  nor  from  the  whole  revelation  of  which 
they  form  a  part  It  is  unjust  to  forbid  the  prophet  to  explain  his  own 
meaning. 

2  Thesaalonians  was  written  expressly  to  correct  wrong  inferences  as  to  the  apostle's 
teachin«r  drawn  from  his  peculiar  mode  of  speaking  io  the  first  epistle.  In  8  TkoM.  8: 8^ 
he  removes  the  impression  "  tkftt  tko  day  of  tko  Lord  it  now  ymaX  "  or  "  jut  at  hud  " ;  declares  that 
"it  win  Dot  bo,  exeoj^  tha  iaUiBg  avaj  ooao  Int,  and  the  man  of  nn  bo  nvtalod  " ;  reminds  the  Thessalo* 
nians :  "  wkoa  I  via  yot  with  yon,  I  tdd  yon  tbooo  tkingi."  Yet  still,  in  rono  1,  he  speaks  of  "  the  coming 
of  oar  Lord  Jooni  Ckriat,  and  our  gatborinf  togvtbor  uto  bim." 

These  passages,  taken  together,  show :  ( 1)  that  the  two  epistles  are  one  In  their  teach- 
ing; (2)  that  in  neither  epistle  is  there  any  prediction  of  the  immediate  coming  of  the 
Lord ;  (8)  that  in  the  seooud  epistle  great  events  are  foretold  as  intervening  before  that 
coming;  (4)  that  while  Paul  never  taught  that  Christ  would  come  during  his  own  life- 
time, he  hoped  at  least  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  that  it  might  be  so— a  hope  that 
seems  to  have  been  dissipated  in  his  later  years.  (See  2  Tim.  4 :  6—"  I  am  alraady  boin;  ofand,  and 
tbe  tiao  of  mj  dopartuo  is  oomo  " ). 

The  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  therefore,  only  makes  more  plain  the  meaning 
of  the  first,  and  adds  new  items  of  prediction.  It  is  important  to  recognize  in  Paul's 
epistles  a  progress  in  prophecy,  in  doctrine,  in  church  polity.  The  full  statement  of  the 
truth  was  gradually  drawn  out,  under  the  Influence  of  the  Spirit,  upon  occasion  of 
successive  outward  demands  and  inward  experiences.  Much  is  to  be  learned  by  study- 
ing the  chronological  order  of  Paul's  epistles,  as  well  as  of  the  other  N.  T.  books.  For 
evidence  of  similar  progress  in  the  epistles  of  Peter,  compare  1  Pet.  4 : 7  with  8  PM.  3: 4  «q. 

(d)  The  character  of  prophecy  as  a  rough  general  sketch  of  the  future,  in 
highly  figurative  lang^uage,  and  without  historical  perspective,  renders  it 
peculiarly  probable  that  what  at  first  sight  seefn  to  be  errors  are  due  to  a 
misinterpTetation  on  our  part,  which  confounds  the  drapery  with  the  sub- 
stance, or  applies  its  language  to  events  to  which  it  had  no  reference. 

JoMB  S :  9  and  Fbil.  4  : 5  are  instances  of  that  large  prophetic  speech  which  regards  the 
distant  future  as  near  at  hand,  because  so  certain  to  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  church. 
See  the  more  full  statement  of  the  nature  of  prophecy,  on  pages  08, 09.  Also  Bernard, 
Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  N.  T. 

7.  Certain  books  unworthy  of  a  place  in  inspired  Scripture. 

(a)  This  charge  may  be  shown,  in  each  single  case,  to  rest  upon  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  aim  and  method  of  the  book,  and  its  connection  with 
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the  remainder  of  the  Bible,  together  with  a  narrowness  of  nature  or  of 

doctrinal  view,  which  preyents  the  critic  from  appreciating  the  wants  of  the 

peculiar  class  of  men  to  which  the  book  is  especiaJlj  serviceable. 

Luther  called  James  **a  right  strawy  epistle."  His  constant  pondering  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  faith  alone  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  i^nsp  the  complemen- 
tary truth  that  we  are  Justified  only  by  such  faith  as  brings  forth  grood  works,  or  to 
peroelve  the  essential  agreement  of  James  and  Paul.  Thomas  Arnold,  with  his  exagger- 
ated love  for  historical  accuracy  and  definite  outline,  found  the  oriental  imagery  and 
sweeping  visions  of  the  book  of  Revelation  so  blxarre  and  distasteful  that  he  doubted 
their  divine  authority. 

(6)  The  testimony  of  church  history  and  of  general  Ohristian  experience 
to  the  profitableness  and  divinity  of  the  disputed  books  is  of  greater  weight 
than  the  personal  impressions  of  the  few  who  criticise  them. 

Instance  the  testimonies  of  the  ages  of  persecution  to  the  worth  of  the  prophecies, 
which  assure  Grod'B  people  that  his  cause  shall  surely  triumph. 

(c)  Such  testimony  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  value  of  each  one  of 
the  books  to  which  exception  is  taken,  such  as  Esther,  Job,  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, Ecclesiastes,  James,  Revelation. 

Esther  is  the  book,  next  to  the  Pentateuch,  held  In  highest  reverence  by  the  Jews. 
Rutherford,  McCheyne,  and  Spurgeon  have  taken  more  texts  from  the  Song  of  Solomon 
than  from  any  other  portion  of  Scripture  of  like  extent.  Charles  G.  Finney,  Autobio- 
graphy, 378—**  At  this  time  it  seemed  as  if  my  soul  was  wedded  to  Christ  in  a  sense  which 
I  never  had  any  thought  or  conception  of  before.  The  language  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
was  as  natural  to  me  as  my  breath.  I  thought  I  could  understand  well  the  state  he  was 
in  when  he  wrote  that  Song,  and  concluded  then,  as  I  have  ever  thought  since,  that  that 
Song  was  written  by  him  after  he  had  been  reclaimed  from  his  great  backsliding.  I  not 
only  had  all  the  fulness  of  my  first  love,  but  a  vast  accession  to  it.  Indeed,  the  Lord 
lifted  me  up  so  much  above  anything  that  I  had  experienced  before,  and  taught  me  so 
much  of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  of  Christ's  relations  and  power  and  willingness,  that 
I  found  myself  saying  to  him :  I  had  not  known  or  conceived  that  any  such  thing  was 
true." 

8.  Portions  of  the  Scripture  books  written  by  others  than  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

The  objection  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  and  object  of 
inspiration.    It  may  be  removed  by  considenng  that 

(a)  In  the  case  of  books  made  up  from  preexisting  documents,  inspira- 
tion simply  preserved  the  compilers  of  them  from  selecting  inadequate  or 
false  material.  The  fact  of  such  compilation  does  not  impugn  their  truth- 
fulness and  value. 

Luke  distinctly  informs  us  that  he  secured  the  materials  for  his  gospel  from  the  reports 
of  others  who  were  eye-witness^  of  the  events  he  recorded  (lAk«  1 :  1-4).  The  book  of 
Genesis  bears  marks  of  having  incorporated  documents  of  earlier  times.  The  account 
of  creation  which  begins  with  Geo.  2 : 4  Is  evidently  written  by  a  different  hand  from  that 
which  penned  1 : 1-31  and  2 : 1-8.  Instances  of  the  same  sort  may  be  found  in  the  books 
of  Chronicles.  In  like  manner,  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  incorporates  documents 
by  other  writers.  By  thus  incorporating  them,  Marshall  vouches  for  their  truth.  See 
Bible  Com.,  1 : 2, 28. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  additions  to  Scripture  books  by  later  writers,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  additions,  as  well  as  the  originals,  were  made 
by  inspiration,  and  no  essential  truth  is  sacrificed  by  allowing  the  whole  to 
go  under  the  name  of  the  chief  author. 

Mark  16 : 9-20  appears  to  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand  (see  BngUah  Bevtoed  VerslGii). 
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The  Basr.  Rev.  Vers,  also  brgokets  or  se^reffates  a  part  of  tmw  3  and  the  whole  of  Tsne  4 
in  Joka  5  ( the  moving  of  the  water  by  the  anjrel ),  and  the  whole  passaire  John  7 :  53  —  8 :  11 
(the  woman  taken  in  adultory).  Westoott  and  Hort  refrard  the  latter  paesaflre  as  an  in- 
terpolation, probably  **  Western  "  In  itA  orl^n  (so  also  Mark  16 :  9-20).  Others  reirard  it  as 
authentic,  though  not  written  by  John. 

Isaiah  is  acrain  sawn  asunder  by  the  recent  criticism.  But  his  prophecy  opens  ( Ii.  1 : 1 ) 
with  the  statement  that  it  was  composed  during  a  period  which  covered  the  reigns  of 
four  Kings,— Uzzlah,  Jotham,  Ahas  and  Hezekiah,— nearly  forty  years.  In  so  loner  a  time 
the  style  of  a  writer  greatly  changes.  Ckapten  40-66  may  have  been  written  in  Isaiah's 
later  age,  after  he  had  retired  from  public  life.  Compare  the  change  in  the  style  of  the 
apostle  John,  In  Revelation  and  In  the  Gospel.  The  same  principle  may  apply  to  the 
prophecy  of  Zechariah.  On  Isaiah,  see  Smyth,  Prophecy  a  Preparation  for  Christ; 
Bib.  Sac.,  Apr.,  1881 :  290-253;  also  July,  1881.  The  closing  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  was 
apparently  added  after  Moses*  death— perhaps  by  Joshua.  If  criticism  should  prove 
portiODS  of  the  Pentateuch  to  have  been  composed  after  Moses'  time,  the  inspiration  of 
the  Pentateuch  would  not  be  invalidated,  so  long  as  Moses  was  its  chief  author  (John  5 : 
46— "kovroteofnM"). 

(c)  It  is  unjuflt  to  deny  to  inspired  Scripture  the  right  exercised  by  all 
historians  of  introducing  certain  docaments  and  sayings  as  simply  historical, 
while  their  complete  tnithfnlness  is  neither  vouched  for  nor  denied. 

An  Instance  in  point  is  the  letter  of  Claudius  Lyslas  in  lots  23  :  26-30— a  letter  which 
represents  his  conduct  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  the  facts  would  Justify— for  he 
had  not  learned  that  Paul  was  a  Roman  when  he  rescued  him  in  the  temple  (ieU  21 :  31- 
33;22:»-»). 

9.     Sceptical  orftctUUms  Narratives, 

(a)  Descriptions  of  hxmian  experience  may  be  embraced  in  Scripture, 
not  as  models  for  imitation,  but  as  illustrations  of  the  doubts,  struggles,  and 
needs  of  the  souL  In  these  cases  inspiration  may  vouch,  not  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  views  expressed  by  those  who  thus  describe  their  mental 
history,  bat  only  for  the  correspondence  of  the  description  with  actual  fact, 
and  for  its  usefulness  as  indirectly  teaching  important  moral  lessons. 

The  lxK>k  of  Eodesiastee,  for  example,  is  a  record  of  the  mental  struggles  of  a  soul 
seeking  satisfaction  without  Ood.  If  written  by  Solomon  during  the  time  of  his  religious 
declension,  or  near  the  dose  of  it,  it  would  constitute  a  most  valuable  commentary 
upon  the  inspired  history.  Yet  it  might  be  equally  valuable,  though  composed  by  some 
later  writer  under  divine  direction  and  Inspiration. 

(6)  Moral  truth  may  be  put  by  Scripture  writers  into  parabolic  or  dra- 
matic form,  and  the  sayings  of  Satan  and  of  perverse  men  may  form  parts 
of  such  a  production.  In  such  cases,  inspiration  may  vouch,  not  for  the 
historical  truth,  much  less  for  the  moral  truth  of  each  separate  statement, 
but  only  for  the  correspondence  of  the  whole  with  ideal  fact;  in  other 
words,  inspiration  may  gpiarontee  that  the  story  is  true  to  nature,  and  is 
valuable  as  conveying  divine  instruction. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  poetical  speeches  of  Job's  friends  were  actually 
delivered  In  the  words  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Though  Job  never  had  had  a  histori- 
cal ejclstenoe.  the  book  would  still  be  of  the  utmost  value,  and  would  convey  to  us  a  vast 
amount  of  true  teaching  with  regard  to  the  dealings  of  God  and  the  problem  of  evil. 
Fact  is  local ;  truth  is  universal.  Some  novels  contain  more  truth  than  can  be  found 
in  some  histories.  Other  books  of  Scripture,  however,  assure  us  that  Job  was  an  actual 
historical  character  ( Is.  14 :  14 ;  James  5 :  11 ).  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  our  Lord, 
in  telling  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Luko  15 :  11-32)  or  that  of  the  Unjust  Steward 
(16: 1-8),  had  In  mind  actual  persons  of  whom  each  parable  was  an  exact  description. 

(c)    In  none  of  these  cases  ought  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  man's 
words  from  6k>d's  words,  or  ideal  truth  from  actual  truth,  to  prevent  our 
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aooeptanoe  of  the  fact  of  inspiration ;  for  in  this  very  YBxiety  of  the  Bible, 
combined  with  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  inquiry  and  the  general  plainness  of 
its  lessons,  we  hare  the  very  charaoteristics  we  should  expect  in  a  book 
whose  authorship  was  divine. 
God'B  word  is  a  stream  In  which  "  the  lamb  may  wade  and  the  elephant  may  swim.'* 

10.  Acknowtedgment  of  the  non-inspiration  of  Scripture  teachers 
and  their  writings. 

This  charge  rests  mainly  upon  the  misinterpretation  of  two  particular 
passages : 

(a)  Acts  23  :  6  (  ''  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest "  > 
may  be  explained  either  as  the  language  of  indignant  irony  :  ''I  would  not 
recognize  such  a  man  as  high  priest ; "  or,  more  naturally,  as  an  actual  con- 
f ession  of  personal  ignorance  and  fallibility,  which  does  not  affect  the  inspi- 
ration of  any  of  Paul's  final  teachings  or  writings. 

Of  a  more  reprehensible  sort  was  Peter's  dissimulation  at  Antiooh,  or  practical 
disavowal  of  his  convictions  by  separating  or  withdrawing  himself  from,  the  Oentiie 
Christians  ( OtL  2 :  11-13 ).  Here  was  no  public  teaching,  but  the  influence  of  private  ex> 
ample.  But  neither  in  this  case,  nor  in  that  mentione<r above,  did  God  suffer  the  error  to- 
be  a  final  one.    Throufirh  the  airency  of  Paul  the  Holy  Spirit  set  the  matter  rl^rht. 

(6)  1  Cor.  7  :  12, 10  ("I,  nottheLord"  ;  "not  I,  but  the  Lord").  Here 
the  contrast  is  not  between  the  apostle  inspired  and  the  apostle  iminspired, 
but  between  the  apostle's  words  and  an  actual  saying  of  our  Lord,  as  in 
Matt.  5  :  32 ;  19:  3-10 ;  Mark  10  :  11 ;  Luke  16 :  18  (Stanley  on  Corinthians). 
The  expressions  may  be  paraphrased  : — *'  With  regard  to  this  matter  no  ex- 
press command  was  given  by  Christ  before  his  ascension.  As  one  inspired 
by  Christ,  however,  I  give  you  my  command." 

Meyer  on  i  Cor.  7 :  10—"  Paul  distiniruishes,  therefore,  here  and  in  verses  12, 25,  not  be- 
tween M«  oxim  and  inspired  commands,  but  between  those  which  proceeded  from  his 
own  (God-inspired )  subjectivity,  and  those  which  Christ  himself  supplied  by  his  object- 
ive word."  **  Paul  knew  from  the  living-  voice  of  tradition  what  commands  Christ  had 
given  concerning'  divorce."  Or  if  it  should  be  maintained  that  Paul  here  disclaims 
inspiration,— a  supposition  contradicted  by  the  following  Soxw— "  I  think  that  I  alao  hAT«  the  Spirit 
of  God  "  ( Tone  40 ),— It  only  proves  a  single  exception  to  his  Inspiration,  and  since  it  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  and  mentioned  only  once,  it  implies  the  inspiration  of  all  the  rest  of 
his  writings. 


PART  IV. 

THE  NATUBE,  DECREES,  AND  WOBKS  OF  GOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   ATTRIBUTES  OP  GOD. 

In  contemplating  the  words  and  acts  of  Gk>d,  as  in  contemplating  the 
words  and  acts  of  indiyidnal  men,  we  are  compelled  to  assign  uniform  and 
permanent  effects  to  nniforn^  and  permanent  causes.  Holy  acts  and  words, 
we  argue,  must  hare  their  source  in  a  principle  of  holiness ;  truthful  acts 
and  words,  in  a  settled  procliyitj  to  truth ;  bencTolent  acts  and  words,  in  a 
beneyolent  disposition. 

Moreover,  these  permanent  and  uniform  sources  of  expression  and  action 
to  which  we  have  applied  the  terms  principle,  proclivity,  disposition,  since 
they  exist  harmoniously  in  the  same  person,  must  themselves  inhere,  and 
find  their  unity,  in  an  underlying  spiritual  substance  or  reality  of  which 
they  are  the  inseparable  characteristics  and  partial  manifestations. 

Thus  we  are  led  naturally  from  the  works  to  the  attributes,  and  from  the 
attribntes  to  the  essence,  of  Gk)d. 

For  all  practical  purpoees  we  may  use  the  words  essence,  substance,  belnir,  nature,  as 
synonymous  with  each  other.  So,  too,  we  may  qpeak  of  attribute,  quality,  character- 
istic, principle,  proclivity,  disposition,  as  practically  one.  As,  in  cognMng  matter,  we 
pass  from  its  elfects  in  sensation  to  the  qualities  which  produce  the  sensations,  and  then 
to  the  material  substance  to  which  the  qualities  belong ;  and  as,  in  ooffnizinif  mind,  we 
pass  from  Its  phenomena  in  thought  and  action  to  the  faculties  and  dispositions  which 
irive  rise  to  these  phenomena,  and  then  to  the  mental  subBtance  to  which  these  faculties 
and  dispositions  belong ;  so,  in  cognizing  God,  we  pass  from  his  words  and  acts  to  his 
qualities  or  attributes,  and  then  to  the  substance  or  essence  to  which  these  qualities  or 
attributes  belong. 

L       Dl&FIKmON  OF  THB  TBBM  AtTBIBTTTBS. 

The  attributes  of  God  are  those  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  divine 
nature  which  are  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  Gk>d  and  which  constitute  the 
basis  and  ground  for  his  various  manifestations  to  his  creatures. 

We  call  them  attributes,  because  we  are  compelled  to  attribute  them  to  Qod 

as  fundamental  qualities  or  powers  of  his  being,  in  order  to  give  rational 

account  of  certain  constant  facts  in  God's  self -revelations. 

Shedd,  HistozT  of  Doctrine,  1 :  240;  Kahnis,  Dogmatik,  8: 172-188. 
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n.    Relation  of  the  divine  Attributes  to  the  divinb  Essenob. 

1.  The  attributes  have  an  ol^'ective  existence.  They  are  not  mere 
names  for  human  oonoeptions  of  Gk>d— conceptions  which  have  their  only 
ground  in  the  imperfection  of  the  finite  mind.  They  are  qualities  object- 
ively distinguishnble  from  the  divine  essence  and  from  each  other. 

The  nominaUstic  notion  that  God  is  a  being  of  absolute  simplicity,  and 
that  in  his  nature  there  is  no  internal  distinction  of  qualities  or  powers, 
tends  directly  to  pantheism  ;  denies  all  reality  to  the  divine  perfections ;  or, 
if  these  in  any  sense  still  exist,  precludes  all  knowledge  of  them  on  the  part 
of  finite  beings.  To  say  that  knowledge  and  power,  eternity  and  holiness, 
are  identical  with  the  essence  of  God  and  with  each  other,  is  to  deny  that 
we  can  know  God  at  all. 

The  Scripture  declarations  of  the  possibility  of  knowing  God,  together 
with  the  manifestation  of  the  distinct  attributes  of  his  nature,  are  conclu- 
sive against  this  false  notion  of  the  divine  simplicity. 

Aristotle  says  well  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  science  of  the  unique,  of  that  which 
has  no  analogies  or  relations.  Knowing  Is  distinguishing ;  what  we  cannot  distinguish 
from  other  things  we  cannot  know.  Yet  a  false  tendency  to  regard  God  as  a  being  of 
absolute  simplicity  has  come  down  from  mediaeval  scholasticism,  has  infected  much  of 
the  post-reformation  theology,  and  is  found  even  as  recently  as  Schleiermacher,  Rothe, 
and  Olshausen. 

Illustrations  of  this  tendency  are  found  in  800 tus  Brigena :  "  Deus  nesdt  se  quid  est, 
quia  non  est  quid  " ;  and  in  Occam :  The  divine  attributes  are  distinguished  neither  sub- 
stantially nor  logically  from  each  other  or  from  the  divine  essence ;  the  only  distinction 
is  that  of  names;  so  Gerhard  and  Quenstedt.  Chamock,  the  Puritan  writer,  identlfles 
both  knowledge  and  will  with  the  simple  essence  of  God :  Schleiermacher  makes  all  the 
attributes  to  be  modifications  of  power,  Rothe  of  omniscience;  Olshausen,  on  John  1 : 1, 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  Word  of  God  must  have  objective  and  substantial  being,  by 
assuming  that  knowing  =  willing;  whence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that,  since  God  wills 
all  that  he  knows,  he  must  will  moral  evil.  Bushnell  and  others  identify  righteousness 
in  God  with  benevolence,  and  therefore  cannot  see  that  any  atonement  needs  to  be  made 
to  God.  Herbert  Spencer  only  carries  the  principle  further,  when  he  concludes  God  to 
be  simple  unknowable  foroe. 

But  to  call  God  everything  is  the  same  as  to  call  him  nothing.  With  Domer,  we  say 
that  **  definition  is  no  limitation.'*  As  we  rise  In  the  scale  of  creation  from  the  mere 
jelly-sac  to  man,  the  homogeneous  becomes  the  heterogeneous,  there  is  dilferentiation 
of  functions,  complexity  increases.  We  infer  that  God,  the  highest  of  all,  Instead  of 
being  simple  force,  Is  infinitely  complex,  that  he  has  an  infinite  variety  of  attributes 
and  ix>wers.  Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art  ( lines  omitted  in  the  later  editions) :  "All  nature 
widens  upward:  evermore  The  simpler  essence  lower  lies:  More  complex  Is  more  per- 
fect, owning  more  Discourse,  more  widely  wise." 

Jtr.  10  :  10  —God  is  ''th«  liring  God" ;  Jolm  5  :  20,  he  "luttb  life  in  Mmttlf "=  unsearchable  riches  of 
positive  attributes ;  Jokn  17  :  23,  "  thou  loredst  m«  "-^  manifoldness  in  unity.  This  complexity  in 
God  is  the  ground  of  blessedness  for  him  and  of  progress  for  us:  1  Tim.  1 :  11— "tk«  UaMd 
God  ";  Jtr.  9 :  23,  24—"  let  him  ^ory  in  tkii,  tkftt  ke  knoweth  me."  The  complex  nature  of  God  permits 
anger  at  the  sinner  and  compassion  for  him  at  the  same  moment:  Pi  7 :  11— "a God  tkat 
hitth  indiipution  erery  6m.j"  ;  John  3 :  10— "God  10  loTod  the  vorld";  Pi  85 :  10. 11— "mercy  ud  tmth  an  met 
together".  See  Julius  Mtlller,  Doct.  Sin,  2  :  ]16Hq. ;  Schweizer,  Glaubenslehre,  1 :  289-236 ; 
ThomasluB,  Chrlsti  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  43, 60 ;  Martcnsen,  Dogmatics,  91—"  If  God  were 
the  simply  One,  rb  AvAwf  cy,  the  mystic  abyss  in  which  every  form  of  determination  were 
extinguished,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  Unity  to  be  known."  Hence  **  nominalism 
is  Incompatible  with  the  idea  of  revelation.  We  teach,  with  realism,  that  the  attributes 
of  God  are  objective  determinations  in  his  revelation,  and  as  such  are  rooted  in  his 
inmost  essence." 

2.  The  attributes  inhere  in  the  divine  essence.  They  are  not  separate 
existeDces.     They  are  attributes  of  Ghod. 
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WhUe  we  oppose  the  nominidiBtic  view  whiclw  holds  them  to  be  mere 
names  with  which,  by  the  necessity  of  our  thinking,  we  clothe  the  one  sim- 
ple divine  essence,  we  need  equally  to  avoid  the  opposite  realistic  extreme 
of  making  them  separate  parts  of  a  composite  God. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  attributes  except  as  belonging  to  an  underlying 
essence  which  furnishes  their  ground  of  unity.  In  representing  God  as  a 
oomx>ound  of  attributes,  realism  endangers  the  living  unity  of  the  Godhead. 

Notice  the  analoflroiu  necessity  of  attributing  the  properties  of  matter  to  an  underly- 
ing subetanoe,  and  the  phenomena  of  thought  to  an  underlylnur  spiritual  essence :  else 
matter  is  reduced  to  mere  force,  and  mind  to  mere  sensation— in  short,  all  thinirs  are 
swallowed  up  in  a  vast  Idealism.  The  purely  reaUsiio  explanation  of  the  attributes 
tends  to  low  and  polytheistic  conceptions  of  God.  Instance  Christmas  Evans's  sermon 
describing'  a  Coundl  in  the  Godhead,  in  which  the  Attributes  of  Justice,  Mercy,  Wisdom, 
and  Power  armie  with  one  another.  **  Realism  may  so  exalt  the  attributes  that  no  per- 
sonal subject  is  left  to  constitute  the  ground  of  unity.  Looking  upon  personality  as 
anthropomorphism.  It  falls  Into  a  worse  personification,  that  of  omnipotence,  holiness, 
h«ievolenoe,  which  are  mere  blind  thoughts,  unless  there  is  one  who  Is  the  Omnipotent, 
the  Holy,  the  Good."    See  Luthardt,  Compendium  der  Dogmatik,  70. 

3.  The  attributes  belong  to  the  divine  essence  as  such.  They  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  other  powers  or  relations  which  do  not  appertain 
to  the  divine  essence  universally. 

The  personal  distinctions  (proprietates)  in  the  nature  of  the  one  God  are 
not  to  be  denominated  attributes ;  for  each  of  these  personal  distinctions 
belongs  not  to  the  divine  essence  as  such  and  universally,  but  only  to  the 
particular  person  of  the  Trinity,  who  bears  its  name,  while  on  the  contrary 
all  of  the  attributes  belong  to  each  of  the  persons. 

The  relations  which  God  sustains  to  the  world  (predicata),  moreover, 

such  as  creation,  preservation,  government,  are  not  to  be  denominated 

attributes ;  for  these  are  accidental,  not  necessary  or  inseparable  from  the 

idea  of  God.     GK>d  would  be  €k>d,  if  he  had  never  created. 

To  make  creation  eternal  and  neceraarv  is  to  dethrone  God  and  to  enthrone  a  fatalistic 
development.  It  follows  that  the  nature  of  the  attributes  is  to  be  Illustrated,  not  alone 
or  chiefly  from  wisdom  and  holiness  in  man,  which  are  not  Inseparable  from  man's 
nature,  but  rather  from  intellect  and  will  in  man,  without  which  he  would  cease  to  be 
man  altogether.  Only  that  is  an  attribute,  of  which  it  can  be  safely  said  that  he  who 
possesses  it  would,  if  deprived  of  it,  cease  to  be  God.  Shedd:  "The  attribute  is  the 
whole  essence  acting  In  a  certain  way.  The  centre  of  unity  is  not  in  any  one  attribute, 
but  in  the  essence." 

4.  The  attributes  manifest  the  divine  essence.  The  essence  is  revealed 
only  through  the  attributes.  Apart  from  its  attributes  it  is  unknown  and 
unknowable. 

But  though  we  can  know  God  only  as  he  reveals  to  us  his  attributes,  we 
do,  notwithstanding,  in  knowing  these  attributes,  know  the  being  to  whom 
these  attributes  belong.  That  tius  knowledge  is  partial  does  not  prevent  its 
corresponding,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  objective  reality  in  the  nature  of  God. 

All  God's  revelations  are,  therefore,  revelations  of  himself  in  and  through 
Mb  attributes.  Our  aim  must  be  to  determine  from  Ood'B  works  and  words 
what  qualities,  dispositions,  determinations,  powers  of  his  otherwise  unseen 
and  unsearchable  essence  he  has  actually  made  known  to  us ;  or  in  other 
words,  what  are  the  revealed  attributes  of  God. 
kka.  1 :  IB— "lo  man  katk  smd  God  at  aay  tiae ;  tkt  only  begotten  Son,  whisk  if  in  tiie  b«iom  of  tke  Father,  he  hath 
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dMlandhim";  1  Tim.  6 :  16— " wkom  no  nun  bfttii  Man,  nor  ou  see " ;  llaiS:  8>-"BlnMi  an  tk«  pun  inknrt: 
f or  tka J  ahaU  BM  God  " ;  11 :  27— "  Kaitiiar  doth  any  man  know  the  Fathor,  aare  tk«  Son,  and  ha  to  whonaoow  tha 
Son  willath  to  roteal  him." 

ILL     Mbthodb  of  dbtebminino  the  ditinb  Attbibuteb. 

We  haTe  seen  that  the  existenoe  of  Gk>d  is  a  first  truth.  It  is  presapposed 
in  all  human  thinking,  and  is  more  or  less  consciously  recognized  by  all  men. 
This  intuitive  knowledge  of  God  we  have  seen  to  be  corroborated  and  expli- 
cated by  arg^inients  drawn  from  nature  and  from  mind.  Reason  leads  us  to 
a  causative  and  personal  Intelligence  upon  whom  we  depend.  This  Being 
of  infinite  greatness  we  clothe,  by  a  necessity  of  our  thinking,  with  all  the 
attributes  of  perfection.  The  two  great  methods  of  determining  what  these 
attributes  are,  are  the  Rational  and  the  BibUcal. 

1.  The  national  method.  This  is  threefold  : — (a)  the  via  negationis, 
or  the  way  of  negation,  which  consists  in  denying  to  God  all  imperfections 
observed  in  created  beings ;  (6)  the  via  eminenticB,  or  the  way  of  climax, 
which  consists  in  attributing  to  God  in  infinite  degree  all  the  perfections 
found  in  creatures ;  and  (c)  the  via  caitaalitatis,  or  the  way  of  causality, 
which  consists  in  predicating  of  God  those  attributes  which  are  required  in 
him  to  explain  the  world  of  nature  and  of  mind. 

This  rational  method  explains  God's  nature  from  that  of  his  creation, 
whereas  the  creation  itself  can  be  fully  explained  only  from  the  nature  of 
God.  Though  the  method  is  valuable,  it  has  insuperable  limitations,  and 
its  place  is  a  subordinate  one.  While  we  use  it  continually  to  confirm  and 
supplement  results  otherwise  obtained,  our  chief  means  of  determining  the 
divine  attributes  must  be 

2.  The  Biblical  method.  This  is  simply  the  inductive  method,  applied 
to  the  facts  with  regard  to  God  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  Now  that  we 
have  proved  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  inspired  in  every 
part,  we  may  properly  look  to  them  as  decisive  authorily  with  regard  to 
God's  attributes. 

The  rational  method  of  determining  the  attributes  of  God  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
l>een  originated  by  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  reputed  to  have  been  a  judge  at  Athens 
at  the  time  of  Paul  and  to  have  died  A.  D.  96.  It  is  more  probably  eclectic,  combining 
the  results  attained  by  many  theolog-ians,  and  applyingr  the  intuitions  of  perfection  and 
causality  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  reilsrious  thinking.  It  is  evident  from  our  pre- 
vious study  of  the  argruments  for  God's  existence,  that  from  nature  we  cannot  learn 
either  of  the  Trinity  or  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  that  these  deficiencies  in  our  rational 
conclusions  with  respect  to  God  must  be  supplied,  if  at  all,  by  revelation.  See  Kahnls, 
Dogmatik,8:181. 

rV.      OliASSIFIOATION  OF  THE  AtTBIBUTBS. 

The  attributes  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes  :  Absolute  or  Imma- 
nent, and  Relative  or  Transitive. 

By  Absolute  or  Immanent  Attributes,  we  mean  attributes  which  respect 
the  inner  being  of  God,  which  are  involved  in  God's  relations  to  himself, 
and  which  belong  to  his  nature  independently  of  his  connection  with  the 
universe. 

By  Relative  or  Transitive  Attributes,  we  mean  attributes  which  respect  the 
outward  revelation  of  God's  being,  which  are  involved  in  Gk>d's  relations  to 
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the  creation,  and  which  are  exercised  in  consequenoe  of  the  existence  of  the 
nniverse  and  its  dependence  upon  him. 

Under  the  head  of  Absolute  or  Immanent  Attributes,  we  make  a  threefold 
•division  into  Spiritualily,  with  the  attributes  therein  involved,  namely, 
liife  and  Personality;  Infinity,  with  the  attributes  therein  involved,  namely, 
Self -existence.  Immutability,  and  Unity;  and  Perfection,  with  the  attributes 
therein  involved,  namely.  Truth,  Love,  and  Holiness. 

Under  the  head  of  Belative  or  Transitive  Attributes,  we  make  a  threefold 
division,  according  to  the  order  of  their  revelation,  into  Attributes  having 
relation  to  Time  and  Space,  as  Eternity  and  Immensity;  Attributes  having 
relation  to  Creation,  as  Omnipresence,  Omniscience,  and  Omnipotence;  and 
Attributes  having  relation  to  Moral  Beings,  as  Veracity  and  Faithfulness,  or 
Transitive  Truth ;  Mercy  and  Goodness,  or  Transitive  Love ;  and  Justice 
and  Bighteousness,  or  Transitive  Holiness. 

This  classification  may  be  better  understood  from  the  following  schedule : 


1.     Absolute  or  Immanent  Attributes 
A.  Spirituality,  involving 


(a)  Life, 

(6)  Personality. 


B.  Infinity,  involving 


O.  Perfection,  involving 


(a)  Self-existence, 

(6)  Immutability, 

(c)  Unity. 

(a)  Truth, 

(6)  Love, 

(c)  Holiness. 


2.     Belative  or  Transitive  Attributes : 

A.  Belated  to  Time  and  Space-  \  ^f,  f^"'^*^' 

^  i  (o)   Immensity. 


B.  Belated  to  Creation — 


€.  Belated  to  Moral  Beings— 


■? 


SI 


{  (a)  Omnipresence, 
<  (6)  Omniscience, 
(  (c)  Omnipotence. 

(a)  Veracity  and  Faithfulness, 
or  Transitive  Truth. 

(b)  Mercy  and  Goodness, 
or  Transitive  Love. 

(c)  Justice  and  Bighteousness, 
or  Transitive  Holiness. 
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It  trill  be  obeerved,  upon  examination  of  the  preceding'  schedule,  that  our  clasBlflcatlon 
p  eeents  Ood  flnt  as  Spirit,  then  as  the  Infinite  Spirit,  and  finally  as  the  perfect  Spirit. 
This  aooorda  with  our  definition  of  the  term  God  (see  paire  28).  It  also  corresponds  with 
the  order  In  which  the  attributes  commonly  present  themselves  to  the  human  mind. 
Our  first  thought  of  God  is  that  of  mere  spirit,  mysterious  and  undefined,  over  against 
our  own  spirits.  Our  next  thought  Is  that  of  God's  greatness ;  the  quantitative  element 
suggests  itself:  his  natural  attributes  rise  before  us ;  we  recognize  him  as  the  infinite 
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One.  Finally  oomes  the  qualitative  element ;  our  moral  natures  reoogmize  a  moral  God  ; 
over  afirainst  our  error,  Beiflshness,  and  impurity,  we  perceive  his  absolute  perfection. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  this  moral  perfection,  as  it  is  an  immanent  attribute, 
involves  relations  of  God  to  himself.  Truth,  love,  and  holiness,  as  they  respectively 
imply  an  exercise  in  God  of  intellect,  affection,  and  will,  may  be  conceived  of  as  God's 
self-knowinir,  God's  self-loviner*  and  God's  self-willing'.  The  significance  of  this  will 
appear  more  fully  in  the  discussion  of  the  separate  attributes. 

Notice  the  distinction  between  absolute  and  relative,  between  immanent  and  transi- 
tive attributes.  Absolute  =  existing  In  no  necessary  relation  to  things  outside  of  God. 
Relative  =  existing  in  such  relation.  Immanent  =  **  remaining:  within,  limited  to,  God's 
own  nature  in  their  activity  and  effect,  inherent  and  indwelling,  internal  and  subjective 
--opposed  to  emanent  or  transitive."  Transitive  =  having  an  object  outside  of  God 
himself.  We  speak  of  transitive  verbs,  and  we  mean  verbs  that  are  followed  by  an 
object.  God's  transitive  attributes  are  so  called,  because  ibey  respect  and  affect  things- 
and  beings  outside  of  God. 

On  classification  of  attributes,  see  Luthardt,  Compendium,  71;  Rothe,  Dogmatik,  71; 
Kahnls,  Dogmatik,  8:  102 ;  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  47,  52,  136.  On  the 
general  subject,  see  Chamock,  Attributes;  Bruch,  Eigenschaftslehre. 

y.     Absolctb  OB  Immanbmt  Attbibutes. 

First  Division, — Spirituality,  and  attributes  therein  involved. 

In  calling  spirituality  an  attribute  of  Qod,  we  mean,  not  that  we  are  josti- 
fied  in  applying  to  the  divine  nature  the  adjective  "spiritual,"  but  that  the 
substantive  ''Spirit"  describes  that  nature  (John  i:  2i,  marg. — "Gk>d  is 
spirit " ;  Rom.  1:  20— **  the  invisible  things  of  him  ";  1  Tim.  1: 17—"  incor- 
ruptible, invisible";  Col.  1:  15 — "the  invisible  Gk>d").  This  implies, 
negatively,  that  (a)  Qod  is  not  matter.  Spirit  is  not  a  refined  form  of  mat- 
ter, but  an  immaterial  substance,  invisible,  uncompounded,  indestructible. 
(6)  Gk>d  is  not  dependent  upon  matter.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  the  human 
mind,  in  any  other  state  than  the  present,  is  dependent  for  consciousnefls 
upon  its  connection  with  a  physical  organism.  Much  less  is  it  true  that 
God  is  dependent  upon  the  material  universe  as  his  sensorium.  Gk>d  is  not 
only  spirit,  but  he  is  pure  spirit  He  is  not  only  not  matter,  but  he  has  na 
necessary  connection  with  matter. 

Those  passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  ascribe  to  Gk>d  the  possession 
of  bodily  parts  and  organs,  as  eyes  and  hands,  are  to  be  regarded  as  anthro- 
pomorphic and  symbolic.  When  God  is  spoken  of  as  appearing  to  the 
patriarchs  and  walking  with  them,  the  passages  are  to  be  explained  as 
referring  to  God's  temporary  manifestations  of  himself  in  human  form — 
manifestations  which  prefigured  the  final  tabernacling  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
human  flesh.  Side  by  side  with  these  anthropomorphic  expressions  and 
manifestations,  moreover,  are  specific  declarations  which  repress  any  ma- 
terializing con^ptions  of  God ;  as,  for  example,  that  heaven  is  his  throne 
and  the  earth  his  footstool  (Is.  66:  1),  and  that  the  heaven  of  heavens  can 
not  contain  him  (1  E.  8:  27). 

The  repudiation  of  images  among  the  ancient  Persians  (Herod.  1 :  131),  as  among  the 
modem  Japanese  Bhintos,  Indicates  the  remains  of  a  primitive  spiritual  religion.  The 
representation  of  Jehovah  with  body  or  form  degrades  him  to  the  level  of  heathen  gods. 
Pictures  of  the  Almighty  over  the  chancels  of  Romanist  cathedrals  confine  the  mind 
and  degrade  the  conceptions  of  the  worshipper.  We  may  use  imagination  In  prayer* 
picturing  God  as  a  benignant  form  holding  out  arms  of  mercy,  but  we  should  regard 
such  pictures  only  as  scaffolding  for  the  building  of  our  edifice  of  worship,  while  yet  we 
recognize,  with  the  Scripture,  that  the  reality  worshiped  is  Immaterial  and  spiritual. 

The  longing  for  a  tangible,  Incarnate  God  meets  its  satisfaction  in  Jesus  Christ.    Yet 
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even  pictures  of  Christ  soon  lose  their  power.  Luther  said :  '*  If  I  have  a  picture  of 
Christ  in  my  heart,  why  not  one  upon  canvas?'*  We  answer:  Because  the  picture  In 
the  heart  is  capable  of  change  and  Improvement,  as  we  ourselves  change  and  Improve ; 
the  picture  upon  canvas  is  fixed,  and  holds  us  to  old  conceptions  which  we  should  out* 
grow.  Swedenborg,  in  modern  times,  represents  the  view  that  God  exists  in  the  shape 
of  a  man— an  anthropomorphism  of  which  the  making  of  idols  is  only  a  grosser  and 
more  barbarous  form ;  see  H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Theology,  9, 10.  This  is  also  the  doc- 
trine of  Mormonism ;  see  Spencer.  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

We  come  now  to  consider  ihe  poBitive  import  of  the  term  Spirit  The 
spirituality  of  Qod  involves  the  two  attributes  of  Life  and  Personality. 

1.  Life. 

The  Scriptnres  represent  Qod  as  the  liying  God. 

Jer.  10  :  10— "he  is  the  liTiog  (kd" ;  1  Th0H.  1 :  9— "tonud  unto  God  firom  iddi,  to  sarra  a  hiiag  ud  tnu  God" ; 
Mb  5 :  26—"  katk  liiB  in  kisnelf  ' ;  e/.  14 : 6—"  I  am tho  liia",  and  lab.  7 :  16-"  tko  powar  of  aa  andlaaft 

lift." 

Life  is  a  simple  idea,  and  ia  incapable  of  real  definition.  We  know  it, 
however,  in  onrselves,  and  we  can  perceive  the  insofficiency  or  inconsistency 
of  certain  current  definitions  of  it.     We  cannot  regard  life  in  God  as 

(a)  Mere  process,  without  a  subject ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  divine 
life  without  a  God  to  live  it. 

Versus  Lewes,  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  1 :  110— "Life  and  mind  are  processes: 
neither  is  a  substance;  neither  is  a  force;  *  *  the  name  iriven  to  the  whole  group  of 
phenomena  becomes  the  personification  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  product  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  producer."  Here  we  have  a  product  without  any  producer— a  series 
of  phenomena  without  any  quality  or  substance  of  which  they  are  manifestations. 

Nor  can  we  regard  life  as 

(&)  Mere  correspondence  with  outward  condition  and  environment ;  for 
this  would  render  impossible  a  life  of  Gk>d  before  the  existence  of  the 
universe. 

VertuB  Herbert  Spencer,  Biology,  1:  51^71— **  Life  is  the  definite  combination  of 
heterogeneous  changes,  both  simultaneous  and  successive,  in  correspondence  with 
external  coexistences  and  sequences.*'  Here  we  have,  at  best,  a  definition  of  physical 
and  finite  life ;  and  even  this  is  insulficient,  because  the  definition  recognizes  no  orierinal 
source  of  activity  within,  but  only  a  power  of  reaction  in  response  to  stimulus  from 
without.    We  miirht  as  well  say  that  the  boiUnir  tea-kettle  is  alive  (Pres.  Hopkins). 

(c)  God  is  rather  the  living  God,  as  having  in  his  own  being  a  source  of 
movement  and  activity,  both  for  himself  and  for  others. 

Life  means  energry,  activity,  movement.  Aristotle :  "  Life  is  energy  of  mind."  Man's 
nature  is  a  concave  erlass,  refiectlnfjr  in  miniature  the  nature  of  God.  If  spirit  in  man 
Implies  life.  Spirit  in  God  implies  endless  and  inexhaustible  life.  The  total  life  of  the 
universe  is  only  a  faint  ima^re  of  that  moving  energ-y  which  we  call  the  life  of  God. 

2.  Personality. 

The  Scriptures  represent  Gk>d  as  a  personal  being.  By  personality  we 
mean  the  power  of  self -consciousness  and  of  self-determination.  By  way 
of  further  explanation  we  remark : 

(a)  Self-eonsciouflness  is  more  than  consciousness.  This  last  the  brute 
may  be  supposed  to  possess,  since  the  brute  is  not  an  automaton.  Man  is 
distinguished  from  the  brute  by  his  power  to  objectify  self.  Man  is  not 
only  conscious  of  his  own  acts  and  states,  but  by  abstraction  and  reflection 
he  recognizes  the  self  which  is  the  subject  of  these  acts  and  states,  {b)  Self- 
determination  is  more  than  determination.    The  brute  shows  determination. 
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but  bis  determination  is  the  result  of  influences  from  without;  there  is  no 
inner  spontaneity.  Man,  by  virtue  of  his  free-will,  determines  his  action 
from  within.  He  determines  self  in  view  of  motives,  but  his  determination 
is  not  caused  by  motives ;  he  himself  is  the  cause. 

God,  as  personal,  is  in  the  highest  degree  self-conscious  and  self-deter- 
mining. The  rise  in  our  own  minds  of  the  idea  of  Gk>d,  as  personal,  depends 
largely  upon  our  recognition  of  personality  in  ourselves.  Those  who  deny 
spirit  in  man  place  a  bar  in  the  way  of  the  recognition  of  this  attribute  of 
God. 

Ix.  3  :  14— "ittd  God  aaid  vnto  Hoan,  I  am  that  I  au  :  and  h«  aaid,  Thus  sbilt  tiion  say  onto  tk«  childrm  of 
Imal,  I  AM  hjtth  aent  mo  onto  yoo."  God  is  not  the  everlastinir  *'  It  is/'  but  the  everlasttnar 
*'  I  AM  "  (Morris,  Philosophy  and  Christianity,  128 ).  1  Cor.  2 :  11—"  tho  tlungs  of  God  nono  knovoth, 
ttTo  tho  Spirit  of  God  " ;  Sph.  1 :  9—"  good  pleunre  which  ho  pnrpoaed  " ;  11—"  tho  eoonael  of  his  vilL"  Defini- 
tions of  personality  are  the  f ollowlnflr :  Boethius— "  Persona  est  animae  rationalis  indl- 
vidua  substantia  "  (quoted  in  Domer,  Olaubenslehre,  2 :  415).  F.  W.  Robertson,  Genesis, 
8 _«•  Personality  =  self -consciousneas,  will,  character."  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  088— 
"Distinct  subsistence,  either  actually  or  latently  self-conscious  and  sclf-determininir." 
Harris,  Philos.  Basis  of  Theism :  Person  =  '*  being,  conscious  of  self,  subsisting:  in  indi- 
viduality ^nd  identity,  and  endowed  with  intuitive  reason,  rational  sensibility,  and  free- 
will." iSee  Harris,  98,  99,  quotation  from  Man8ul~"The  freedom  of  the  will  is  so  far 
from  beings  as  it  is  ^nerally  considered,  a  controvertible  question  in  philosophy,  that 
it  is  the  fundamental  postulate  without  which  all  action  and  all  speculation,  philosophy 
in  all  its  branches  and  human  consciousness  itself,  would  be  impossible." 

One  of  the  most  astoundinir  announcements  in  all  literature  is  that  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  his  "  Literature  and  Dogrma,"  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  recog>nize  in  God 
only  '*  the  power,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteousness  "=  the  God  of  pantheism . 
The  "  I  AM  "  of  Ix.  3 :  14  could  hardly  have  been  so  misunderstood.  If  Matthew  Arnold 
had  not  lost  the  sense  of  his  own  personality  and  responsibility.  From  free-will  in  man 
we  rise  to  freedom  in  God— **That  living  Will  that  shall  endure,  When  all  that  seems  shall 
suffer  shook."  Observe  that  personality  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  life— the  power 
of  self-oonsciousness  and  self-determination  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  activity— in 
order  to  make  up  our  total  idea  of  God  as  Spirit.  Only  this  personality  of  God  gives 
proper  meaning  to  his  punishments  or  to  his  forgiveness.  »ee  Bib.  iSac,  April,  1884 : 
217-283;  Elchhorn,  die  Pers()nllchkeit  Gottes:  also,  this  Compendium,  pag«  67. 

Second  Division — Infinity,  and  attributes  therein  involved. 

By  infinity  we  mean,  not  that  the  divine  nature  has  no  known  limits  or 
bounds,  but  that  it  has  no  limits  or  bounds.     That  which  has  simply  no 
known  limits  is  the  indefinite. 
PBalm  145 :  3— "his  groatness is  unsoarchable " ;  Job  11 :  7-9— "high  u  hoaron"  ....  "daopor  than  ShooL" 

In  explanation  of  the  term  infinity,  we  may  notice 

(a)  That  the  infinity  of  God  is  not  a  negative  but  a  positive  idea.  It 
does  not  take  its  rise  from  an  impotence  of  thought,  but  is  an  intuitive  con- 
viction which  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  other  knowledge. 

Verms  Mansel,  Prolog.  Logica,  chap.  1—"  Such  negative  notions imply  at  once 

an  attempt  to  think,  and  a  failure  in  that  attempt."  Per  centra,  see  Porter,  Human 
Intellect,  661,  682 ;  and  these  notes,  page  29  aq. 

(6)  That  the  infinity  of  God  does  not  involve  his  identity  with  '  the  all,' 
or  the  sum  of  existence,  nor  prevent  the  coexistence  of  derived  and  finite 
beings  to  which  he  bears  relation.  Infinity  implies  simply  that  Gk>d  exists 
in  no  necessary  relation  to  finite  things  or  beings,  and  that  whatever  limita- 
tion of  the  divine  nature  results  from  their  existence  is,  on  the  part  of  God, 
a  self -limitation. 

Pllia :  S,  6  -  "That  hnmbleth  himaolf  to  bohold  tho  thingB  that  an  in  haaroa  and  in  tho  oartk."    It  is  involved 
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in  God*8  iDfinltsr  that  there  should  l>e  no  barriers  to  his  self-limitation  in  creation  and 
redemption  (see  page  ^  F).  Jacob  Boehme  said :  **  God  is  infinite,  for  God  Is  all."  But 
this  is  to  make  God  all  imperfection,  as  well  as  all  perfection.  Harris,  Philos.  Basis 
Theism :  "*  The  relation  of  the  absolute  to  the  finite  is  not  the  mathematical  relation  of 
a  total  to  its  parts,  but  it  is  a  dynamical  and  rational  relation.'* 

(c)  That  the  infimty  of  God  is  to  be  oonceired  of  as  intensive,  rather 
than  as  extensive.  We  do  not  attribute  to  Qod  infinite  extension,  but  rather 
infinite  energy  of  spiritual  life.  That  ivhich  acts  up  to  the  measure  of  its 
power  is  simply  natural  and  physical  force.  Man  rises  above  nature  by 
virtue  of  his  reserves  of  power.  But  in  Gk>d  the  reserve  is  infinite.  There 
is  a  transcendent  element  in  him,  which  no  self -revelation  exhausts,  whether 
creation  or  redemption,  whether  law  or  promise. 

Fi  U :  Z—"  Mercy  ihsU  be  Imilt  up  fonter"  =»  ever  flrrowinir  manifestions,  cycles  of  fulfilment ; 
first  literal,  then  spiritual.  Mai.  8 :  IS—"  Did  he  not  sake  ene.  althoogh  he  had  the  reiidae  of  the  Spirit  ?  "= 
he  miirht  have  created  many  wives  for  Adam,  thouflrh  he  did  actually  create  but  one. 
h.  52 :  10— *'thiA  Lord  hath  laade  bare  his  hoi j  ana  "  =  nature  does  not  exhaust  or  entomb  God ; 
nature  is  the  mantle  in  which  he  commonly  reveals  himself ;  but  he  is  not  fettered  by 
the  robe  he  wears— he  can  thrust  it  aside,  and  make  bare  his  arm  in  providential  inter- 
poeltioas  for  earthb'  deliverance,  and  in  mighty  movements  of  history  for  the  salvation 
of  the  sfnoer  and  for  the  setting  up  of  his  own  kingdom,  bee  also  John  i :  16  — "  Of  his  ftOaea 
ve  all  raeeiTed,  and  graoe  for  graee "  =  *'  Each  bleesinif  appropriated  became  the  foundation  of  a 
gre&ter  blessinff.  To  have  realized  and  used  one  measure  of  flrrace  was  to  have  (rained 
a  larger  measure  in  exchange  for  it  (xoptc  a>^*  x^^^^)  " :  m)  Westoott,  in  Bib.  Com.,  in 
oco.  Christ  can  ever  say  to  the  believer,  as  he  said  to  Nathanael  ( John  1 :  50 ) :  "  Greater  things 
than  tteae  shall  je  aae^" 

Because  God  is  infinite,  he  can  love  each  believer  as  much  as  if  that  single  soul  were 
the  only  one  for  whom  he  had  to  care.  Both  in  providence  and  In  redemption  the  whole 
heart  of  God  is  busy  with  plans  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  single  Christian. 
Threatenings  do  not  half  reveal  God.  nor  his  promises  half  express  the  "eternal  weight  of 
giary"  (2  Gor.  4:17).  Dante,  Paradise,  19:  4(HS8— God  "Could  not  upon  the  universe  so 
write  The  impress  of  his  power,  but  that  his  woi-d  Must  still  be  left  in  distance  infinite." 
To  "liBit  tbe  My  One  of  Iirul "  (Pi.  78 :  41— marg.)  is  falsehood  as  well  as  sin. 

This  attribute  of  infinity,  or  of  transcendence,  qualifies  all  the  other  attributes,  and  so 
is  the  foundation  for  the  representations  of  majesty  and  glory  as  belonging  to  God  (see 
Ix.  33  :  18;  Pll9  : 1;  Is.  6  :  3:  Mat  6  :  13;  ieU  7  :  2;  Rom.  1 :  23;  9  :  23;  leb.  1 :  3;  i  M  4  :  14;  Rer.  21 :  23). 
Glory  is  not  itself  a  divine  attribute ;  it  is  rather  a  result —  an  objecti%'e  result— of  the 
exercise  of  the  divine  attributes.  This  glory  exists  irrespective  of  the  revelation  and 
recognition  of  it  in  the  creation  (John  17 :  5).  Only  God  can  worthily  perceive  and  rev- 
erence his  own  glory.  He  does  all  for  his  own  glory.  All  religion  is  founded  on  the 
glory  of  God.    All  worship  is  the  result  of  this  immanent  quality  of  the  divine  nature. 

God*s  infinity  implies  absolute  completeness.  We  proceed  therefore  to  consider  the 
attributes  therein  involved. 

Of  the  attributes  involved  in  infinity,  we  mention: 

1.     Self-existence. 

By  self-existence  we  mean 

(a)  That  God  is  caiua  «ut,  having  the  ground  of  his  existence  in  him- 
self. Every  being  must  have  the  ground  of  its  existence  either  in  or  out 
of  itself.  We  have  the  ground  of  our  existence  outside  of  us.  God  is  not 
thus  dependent.     He  is  a  se;  hence  we  speak  of  the  aseity  of  God. 

God*B  self-existence  is  implied  in  the  name  "Jehorah"  (Iz.  6 :  3)  and  in  the  declaration 
**  I  AM  THAT  I  AM  *•  ( Ix.  3 :  14 ),  both  of  which  signify  that  It  is  God's  nature  to  be.  Self- 
existenoe  is  certainly  incomprehensible  to  us,  yet  a  self-existent  person  is  no  greater 
mjTStery  than  a  self-existent  thing,  such  as  Herbert  Spencer  supposes  the  universe  to 
he :  indeed  it  is  not  so  great  a  mystery,  for  it  is  easier  to  derive  matter  from  mind  than 
to  derive  mind  from  matter.    See  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  061. 
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Bat  lest  this  should  be  misoonstraed,  we  add 

(6)  That  God  exists  by  necessity  of  his  own  being.  It  is  his  nature  to 
be.  Hence  the  existence  of  Gk>d  is  not  a  contingent  but  a  necessary  exist- 
ence.    It  is  grounded,  not  in  his  volitions,  but  in  his  nature. 

Julius  MUller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  2 :  128,  IdO,  170,  seems  to  bold  that  God  Is  primarily  will, 
BO  that  the  essence  of  God  is  his  act:  ** God's  essence  does  not  precede  his  freedom " ; 
"if  the  essence  •f  God  were  for  him  somethlngr  given,  something  already  present,  the 
the  question  *  from  whence  it  is  sriven? '  could  not  be  evaded ;  God*s  essence  must  in 
this  case  have  its  origrin  in  somethinsr  apart  from  him,  and  thus  the  true  conception  of 
God  would  be  entirely  swept  away."  But  this  implies  that  truth,  reason,  love,  holiness, 
equally  with  God's  essence,  are  all  products  of  will.  If  God's  essence,  moreover,  were 
his  act,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  God  to  annihilate  himself.  Act  presupposes  essence ; 
else  there  is  no  God  to  act.  The  will  by  which  God  exists,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he  is 
eauBa  suit  is  therefore  not  will  in  the  sense  of  volition,  but  will  in  the  sense  of  the  whole 
movement  of  his  active  belner.  With  Mllller's  view  Thomasius  and  Delitzsch  are  agreed. 
For  refutation  of  it,  see  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  83. 

2.     Immutability. 

By  this  we  mean  that  the  nature,  attributes,  and  will  of  God  are  exempt 
from  all  change.  Reason  teaches  us  that  no  change  is  possible  in  Grod, 
whether  of  increase  or  decrease,  progress  or  deterioration,  contraction  or 
development.  All  change  must  be  to  better  or  to  worse.  But  Gk>d  is  abso- 
lute perfection,  and  no  change  to  better  is  possible.  Change  to  worse 
would  be  equally  inconsistent  with  perfection.  No  cause  for  such  chajige 
exists,  either  outside  of  Gk>d  or  in  God  himself. 

PmJjd  102  :  27— "thou  &rt  tbA  same" ;  Mil.  3  :  d— "I  tk«  Lord  ohange  not" ;  JameB  1 :  i7— "wiUi  wkon  eu  be  no 
▼•riation,  neither  shadow  UiAt  is  cut  by  tarning."  Spencer,  Faerie  Queen,  Cantos  of  Mutability,  8: 2 
—"Then  'gin  I  think  on  that  which  nature  sayde.  Of  that  same  time  when  no  more 
chancre  shall  be.  But  steadfast  rest  of  all  things,  firmly  stayed  Upon  the  piUours  of 
eternity;  For  all  that  moveth  doth  in  chanire  dellerht.  But  henceforth  all  shall  rest 
eternally  With  him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight;  Oh  thou  arreat  Sabaoth  God, 
grant  me  that  Sabbath's  sight  I " 

The  passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  ascribe  change  to 
God  are  to  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways  : 

(a)  As  anthropomorphic  representations  of  the  revelation  of  Gk>d's  un- 
changing attributes  in  the  changing  circumstances  and  varying  moral  con- 
ditions of  creatures. 

Gen.  6 :  d— "  it  repeated  tbe  Lord  that  be  bad  made  man  "  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Kom.  23  :  19 
—"God  is  not  a  man,  tbAt  be  shoold  lie :  neither  the  son  of  maa,  that  be  should  repent"  So  ef.  i  Sam.  iS  :  11  with 
15 :  29.  God's  unchanging  holiness  requires  him  to  treat  the  wicked  differently  from  the 
righteous.  When  the  righteous  become  wicked,  his  treatment  of  them  must  change. 
The  sun  is  not  fickle  or  partial  because  it  melts  the  wax  but  hardens  the  clay— the 
change  is  not  in  the  sun  but  in  the  objects  it  shines  upon.  The  change  in  God's  treat- 
ment of  men  is  described  anthromorphically,  as  if  it  were  a  change  in  God  himself— 
other  passages  in  close  conjunction  with  the  first  being  given  to  correct  any  possible 
misapprehension.  Threats  not  fulfilled,  as  in  Jonah  3  : 4, 10,  are  to  be  explained  by  their 
conditional  nature.  Hence  God's  Immutability  itself  renders  it  certain  that  his  love 
will  adapt  itself  to  every  varying  mood  and  condition  of  his  children,  so  as  to  guide 
their  steps,  sympathize  with  their  sorrows,  answer  their  prayers.  God  responds  to  us 
more  quickly  than  the  mother's  face  to  the  changing  moods  of  her  babe. 

(6)  As  describing  executions,  in  time,  of  purposes  eternally  existing  in 
the  mind  of  Gk>d.  Immutability  must  not  be  confounded  with  immobility. 
This  would  deny  all  those  imperative  volitions  of  God  by  which  he  enters 
into  history.     The  Scriptures  assure  us  that  creation,  miracles,  incarnation^ 
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r^(eneratioii,  are  immediate  acts  of  GkxL  Immutability  is  oonastent  with 
oonstant  acti^ily  and  perfect  freedom. 

The  abolition  of  tbe  Mosaic  dispensation  indicates  no  chan^  in  God's  plan ;  it  is 
rather  the  execution  of  his  plan.  Christ's  coming  and  work  were  no  sudden  makeshift* 
ti)  remedy  unforeseen  defects  in  the  Old  Testament  scheme :  Christ  came  rather  In  "  tk« 
MsMiof  tkatUM"  (6aL4:4),  to  fulfil  the"  ooiinasl"  of  God  (i6U2:23).  G«il  8  : 1— "  God  nawmbered 
iotk"=  interposed  by  special  act  for  Noah's  deliverance,  showed  that  he  remembered 
Noah.  While  we  change,  God  does  not.  There  Is  no  fickleness  or  inconstancy  in  him. 
Where  we  once  found  him,  there  we  may  find  him  still,  as  Jacob  did  at  Bethel  ( Gen.  35  : 1, 
6»  9).  Immutability  is  a  consolation  to  the  faithful,  but  a  terror  to  God's  enemies  ( MaL  3 :  6 
— " I  the  Lord  ekug*  nol ;  therafon  jt,  0  m»i  of  Jaoob,  an  not  ooniamod  " ;  H  7 :  11— "a  God  tliat  haUi  indignation 
ntrj  day").    It  is  consistent  with  constant  activity  in  nature  and  in  grace  (JoknS:  17— 

"  Vy  FWh«r  vorkiUi  vfm  nntU  nov,  and  I  work  "  ;  Job  23  :  13, 14— "He  is  in  ono  mind,  and  who  oan  torn  him 

ha  paftmiielh  tho  thin;  that  is  appointod  for  mo;  and  many  sneh  things  an  with  him" ).  If  God's  immuta- 
bility were  immobility,  we  could  not  worship  him,  any  more  than  the  ancient  Greeks 
were  able  to  worship  Fate.  On  this  attribute,  see  Chamock,  Attributes,  1 :  810-983 ; 
Doner,  Gesammelte  Schriften,  186-977;  translated  in  Bib.  Sac.,  1879:  28-60, 800-228. 

3.     Unity. 

By  this  we  mean  (a)  that  the  divine  nature  is  nndivided  and  indivisible 
{unus) ;  and    (b)    that  there  is  but  one  infinite  and  perfect  Spirit  (unicus), 

Bnt  6:4— "Hear.  0  Israal;  thfl  lord  OOP  God  is  ono  Lord";  Is.  44  :  6— "BosidemothorsisnoGod";  John  5:  44 
-"tho  only  God";  17:3— "tho  only  tnu  God";  1  Oor.  8 :  4— "  no  God  bat  one  " ;  1  Tim.  1 :  17— "  tho  only  God." 

Against  polytheism,  tritheism,  or  dualism,  we  may  urge  that  the  notion 
of  two  or  more  Gods  is  self -contradictory  ;  since  each  limits  the  other  and 
destroys  his  godhood.  In  the  nature  of  things,  infinity  and  absolute  per- 
fection are  possible  only  to  one.  It  is  unphilosophical,  moreover,  to  assume 
the  existence  of  two  or  more  Gods,  when  one  will  explain  all  the  facts.  The 
unity  of  God  is,  however,  in  no  way  inoonsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  for  while  this  doctrine  holds  to  the  existence  of  hypostatical,  or 
personal,  distinctions  in  the  divine  nature,  it  also  holds  that  this  divine 
nature  is  numerically  and  eternally  one. 

Polytheism  is  man's  attempt  to  rid  himself  of  the  notion  of  responsibility  to  one  moral 
Lawgriver  and  Judire  by  dividing  up  his  manifestations,  and  attributinsr  them  to  sepa^ 
rate  wills.  So  Force,  in  the  terminology  of  some  modem  theorlzers.  Is  only  Ood  with 
his  moral  attributes  left  out.  '*  Henothelsm  "  (says  Max  MUller,  Orlirin  and  Growth  of 
Religion,  285),  **  conceives  of  each  individual  god  as  unlimited  by  the  power  of  other 
gods.  Each  is  felt,  at  the  time,  as  supreme  and  absolute,  notwithstanding:  the  limitations 
which  to  our  minds  must  arise  from  his  power  beingr  conditioned  by  the  power  of  all 
the  gods." 

Even  polytheism  cannot  rest  in  the  doctrine  of  many  gods,  as  an  exclusive  and  all-com- 
prehending explanation  of  the  universe.  The  Greeks  believed  In  one  supreme  Fate  that 
ruled  both  gods  and  men.  Aristotle :  "  God,  though  he  is  one,  has  many  names,  because 
he  is  called  according  to  states  into  which  he  Is  ever  entering  anew."  Tho  doctrine  of 
God's  unity  should  teach  men  to  give  up  hope  of  any  other  God,  to  reveal  himself  to 
them  or  to  save  them.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  the  one  and  only  God,  and  therefore 
there  is  but  one  law,  and  one  salvation.  On  the  origin  of  polytheism,  see  articles  by 
Tholuck,  in  Bib.  Bepos.,  2:  S4, 246,  441,  and  Max  MUller,  Science  of  Religion,  124. 

Third  IXviHon, — Perfection,  and  attribute  therein  involved. 

Bj  perfection  we  mean,  not  mere  quantitative  completeness,  but  qualita- 
tive excellence.     The  attributes  involved  in  perfection  are  moral  attributes. 
Bight  action  among  men  presupposes  a  perfect  moral  organization,  a  nor- 
mal state  of  intellect,  affection,  and  will.     So  God*s  activity  presupposes  a 
principle  of  intelligence,  of  affection,  of  volition,  in  his  inmost  being,  and 
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the  ezistenoe  of  a  worthy  object  for  each  of  these  powers  of  his  nature. 
But  in  eternity  past  there  is  nothing  existing  outside  or  apart  from  CkxL 
He  must  find,  and  he  does  find,  the  sufficient  object  of  intellect,  affection^ 
and  will,  in  himself.  There  is  a  self-knowing,  a  self-loving,  a  self -willing, 
which  constitute  his  absolute  perfection.  The  consideration  of  the  imma- 
nent attributes  is,  therefore,  properly  concluded  with  an  account  of  that 
truth,  love,  and  holiness,  which  render  Gk>d  entirely  sufficient  to  himself. 
mt  5  :  47—"  Te  tkarsfore  dull  b«  pwfiMt,  u  your  hMTtnly  fatlwr  is  perfeet" 

1.     Truth. 

By  truth  we  mean  that  attribute  of  the  divine  nature  in  virtue  of  which 
Gk>d*s  being  and  Qod's  knowledge  etemaUy  conform  to  each  other. 

(a)  The  immanent  truth  of  God  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  veracity 
and  faithfulness  which  partially  manifest  it  to  creatures.  These  are  transi- 
tive truth,  and  they  presuppose  the  absolute  and  immanent  attribute. 

Dsat.  32  :  4— "i  God  of  fkitkftiliMM  «sd  without  imquitj,  just  and  right  is  ha  " ;  John  17 :  3— "tho  onlj  trao  6od" 
(aXri^ivov);  1  John  5:20— "ve  know  him  that  is  tno"  (rbi^  aAi^ivov).  In  both  these  paasages 
akii&iv6f  describes  God  as  the  ffenuiae,  the  real,  as  distliurulshed  from  oAi}^,  the  vera- 
cious (compare  John  6  :  32— "tha  troe  brasd" ;  leb.  8 : 2— "tha  tnu  tabernacle" ).    John  14  : 6— "I  au .... 

the  tnith."    As  "  I  am tha  lift  "  sifirnifles,  not  "  T  am  the  Uving  one,"  but  rather  **  I  am  he 

who  is  life  and  the  source  of  life,"  so  "  I  am the  trath  "  siffnifles,  not  "  I  am  the  truthful 

one,"  but "  I  am  he  who  is  truth  and  the  source  of  truth  "—in  other  words,  truth  of 
belnfiTi  not  merely  truth  of  expression.  Bo  1  John  5 :  7—"  the  Spint  is  the  tnith."  Cf.  1  IsdrM  4  :  32 
— "  The  truth  abideth  and  is  foreTor  stnmg,  and  it  liyeth  and  mleth  foroTer  "^personal  Truth  ? 

(6)  God  is  truth,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  he  is  the  being  who  truly 
knows,  but  also  in  the  sense  that  he  is  the  truth  that  is  known.  The  passive 
precedes  the  active ;  truth  of  being  precedes  truth  of  knowing. 

Plato :  '*  Truth  is  his  (God's)  body,  and  liffht  his  shadow."  HoUaz  (quoted  in  Thom- 
asius,  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  137)  says  that  **  truth  is  the  conformity  of  The  divine 
essence  wfth  the  divine  intellect."  See  Gerhard,  loc.  ii :  152:  Kahnis,  Dogrmatik,  2  :  272, 
270;  8:  193— **  Distingruish  in  God  the  personal  self-consciousness  [spirituality,  person- 
ality—see paere  121, 122]  from  the  unfolding  of  this  in  the  divine  kuowledtre,  which  can  have 
no  other  object  but  God  himself.  So  far,  now,  as  self-knowingr  in  God  is  absolutely 
identical  with  his  being-,  is  he  the  absolutely  true.  For  truth  is  the  knowledge  which 
answers  to  the  being,  and  the  being  which  answers  to  the  knowledge." 

(c)  All  truth  among  men,  whether  mathematical,  logical,  moral,  or 
religious,  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  its  foundation  in  this  immanent  truth 
of  the  divine  nature  and  as  disclosing  facts  in  the  being  of  GkxL 

There  is  a  higher  Mind  than  our  mind.  No  apostle  can  say  **  I  am  the  truth,"  though 
each  of  them  can  say"!  speak  the  truth."  Truth  is  not  a  scientific  or  moral,  but  a 
substantial,  thing—**  nicht  Schulsache,  sondern  Lebenssache."  Here  is  the  dignity  of 
education,  that  knowledge  of  truth  is  knowledge  of  God.  The  laws  of  mathematics 
art!  disclosures  to  us,  not  of  the  divine  reason  merely,  for  this  would  imply  truth  outside 
of  and  before  God,  but  of  the  divine  nature. 

{d)  This  attribute  therefore  constitutes  the  principle  and  guarantee  of 
all  revelation,  while  it  shows  the  possibility  of  an  eternal  divine  self -con- 
templation apart  from  and  before  all  creation.  It  is  to  be  understood  only 
in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

To  all  this  doctrine,  however,  a  great  school  of  philosophers  have  opposed  themselves. 
Duns  Scotus  held  that  God's  will  made  truth  as  well  as  right.  Descartes  said  that  God 
could  have  made  it  untrue  that  the  radii  of  a  circle  are  all  equal.  Lord  Bacon  said  that 
Adam's  sin  consisted  in  seeking  a  good  in  Itself,  instead  of  being  content  with  the  merely 
empirical  good.    Whedon,  On  the  Will,  316—**  Infinite  wisdom  and  Infinite  holiness  con- 
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sSat  In,  and  result  from,  God's  volitions  eternally."  We  reply,  that  to  make  truth  and 
good  matters  of  mere  will,  instead  of  reirardJnff  them  as  characteristics  of  God's  beinfir« 
is  to  deny  that  anything  is  true  or  good  in  Itself.  If  God  can  make  truth  to  be  false* 
hood,  and  injustice  to  be  Justice,  then  God  is  indilTefent  to  truth  or  falsehood,  to  good 
or  evil,  and  he  ceases  thereby  to  be  God.  Truth  is  not  arbitrary— it  is  matter  of  being* 
—the  beinff  of  God.  There  are  no  regulative  principles  of  knowledge,  which  are  not 
transcendental  also.  God  knows  and  wills  truth,  because  he  is  truth.  Robert  Brown- 
ing, A  Soul's  Tragedy,  214—"  Were't  not  for  God,  I  mean,  what  hope  of  truth— Speaking 
truth,  hearing  truth,  would  stay  with  Man?"  See  Bib.  Sac.,  Oct.  1877:  786;  Finney, 
Syst.  Theology,  661 ;  Janet,  Final  Causes,  416. 

2.     Love. 

By  love  we  mean  that  attribnte  of  the  divine  nature  in  virtne  of  which 

Ck>d  is  eternally  moved  to  self -communication. 

I  Jokn  4  :  8— "God  ic  ]«Te" ;  3 :  1$— "hovbj  know  ve  Ioti,  baoMM  ha  laid  down  his  lift  for  ni "  ;  John  17 :  M 
— "  thM  kTodst  Bt  befon  ths  foandatioB  of  tho  world  " ;   Rom.  15 :  30—"  the  Ioto  of  tho  Spirit" 

(a)  The  immanent  love  of  Gk)d  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  mercy  and 
goodness  toward  creatures.  These  are  its  manifestations,  and  are  to  be 
denominated  transitive  love. 

Thomasius,  Chiisti  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  188, 180— "God's  regard  for  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures  flows  from  this  self-communicating  attribute  of  his  nature.  Love,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  is  living  good-will,  with  impulses  to  impartation  and  union ; 
self-communication  {honum  communicativum  mi);  devotion,  merging  of  the  ego  in 
another,  in  order  to  penetrate,  fill,  bless  this  other  with  iteelf,  and  in  this  other,  as  in 
another  self,  to  possess  itself,  without  giving  up  itself  or  losing  itself.  Love  is  therefore 
possible  only  between  persons,  and  always  presupposes  personality.  Only  as  Trinity 
has  Ood  love,  absolute  love ;  because  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  he  stands  in  per- 
fect self-lmpartation,  self-devotion,  and  communion  with  himself."  Julius  Mttller, 
Boct.  Sin.  2:  136— **  God  has  in  himself  the  eternal  and  wholly  adequate  object  of  his 
love,  independently  of  his  relation  to  the  world." 

(b)  The  immanent  love  of  Gk>d  therefore  requires  and  finds  a  personal 
object  in  the  image  of  his  own  infinite  perfections.     It  is  to  be  understood  . 
only  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

As  there  is  a  higher  Mind  than  our  mind,  so  there  is  a  greater  Heart  than  our  heart. 
God  is  not  simply  the  loving  One— he  is  also  the  Love  that  Is  loved.  There  is  an  infinite 
life  of  sensibility  and  alfection  in  God.  God  has  feeling,  and  in  an  infinite  degree.  But 
feeling*  alone  is  not  love.  Love  Implies  not  merely  receiving  but  giving,  not  merely 
emotion  but  impartation.  So  the  love  of  God  is  shown  in  his  eternal  giving.  Jaaat  1 : 5 
—"God,  who  giTBth,"  or  "tho  giring  God"  (tov  6tS6vTw  ecoD )==  giving  is  not  an  episode  in  his 
being'— it  is  his  nature  to  give.  And  not  only  to  gtve,  but  to  give  Mmsdf.  This  he  does 
eternally  in  the  self^oommunications  of  the  Trinity ;  this  he  does  transitively  and  tem- 
porally in  his  giving  of  himself  for  us  In  Christ,  and  to  us  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(c)  The  immanent  love  of  Gk>d  constitutes  a  ground  of  the  divine  bles- 
sedness. Since  there  is  an  infinite  and  perfect  object  of  love,  as  well  as  of 
knowledge  and  will,  in  Gk)d's  own  natnre,  the  existence  of  the  nniverse  is 
not  necessary  to  his  serenity  and  joy. 

Blessedness  is  not  itself  a  divine  attribute ;  it  is  rather  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  the 
divine  attributes.  It  is  a  subjective  result  of  this  exercise,  as  glory  is  an  objective  re- 
sult. Perfect  faculties,  with  perfect  objects  for  their  exercise,  ensure  God's  blessedness. 
But  love  is  especially  its  source,  lets  20  :  35—"  it  ii  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  nniit,"  Happiness 
<bap,  happen)  is  grounded  in  circumstances;  blessedness,  in  character. 

Is  this  blessedness  of  God  consistent  with  sorrow  for  human  misery  and  sin  ?  Is  God 
possible,  capable  of  suffering?  Scripture  seems  to  attribute  to  God  emotions  of  grief 
and  anger  at  human  sin  (G«a  6 : 6— "it  griersd  him  at  his  heart" :  Rom.  1 :  18—"  imth  of  Qod  *' ;  Iph.  4  :  30 
— "griffe  vt  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  " ) ;  painful  sacriflGe  in  the  grift  of  Christ  (Rom.  8  :  32—"  spared  not 
his  own  aon "  ;  c/.  Gea.  22 :  16— 'haat  not  withheld  thy  son")  and  participation  in  the  suffering  of 
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bis  people  (Ii.  9i :  9— "in  tU  tlMir  ifflietim  ha  was  alietod  " ) :  JesoB  Christ  in  his  sorrow  and  eyva- 
pathy,  his  tears  and  agony,  seems  to  be  the  revealer  of  Ood's  feelings  toward  the  race, 
and  we  are  urged  to  follow  in  his  steps,  that  we  may  be  perfect,  as  our  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect.  We  cannot,  indeed,  conc^lTe  of  love  without  self-sacrifice,  nor  of  self-sacrifloe 
without  suffering.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  as  immutability  Is  consistent  with  impera- 
tive volitions  in  human  history,  so  the  blessedness  of  God  may  be  consistent  with  emo- 
tions of  sorrow. 

But  does  God  feel  in  proportion  to  bis  greatness,  as  the  mother  suffers  more  than  the 
sick  child  whom  she  tends?  Does  God  suffer  infinitely  in  every  suffering  of  his  crea- 
tures? We  must  remember  that  God  is  Infinitely  greater  than  his  creation,  and  that  he 
sees  all  human  sin  and  woe  as  part  of  his  great  plan.  We  are  entitled  to  attribute  to 
him  only  such  passibleness  as  is  consistent  with  infinite  perfection.  In  combining  pas- 
sibleneas  with  blessedness,  then,  we  must  allow  blessedness  to  be  the  controlling  ele- 
ment, for  Aur  fundamental  idea  of  God  is  that  of  absolute  perfection.  Martensen,  Dog- 
matics, 101—*'  This  limitation  is  swallowed  up  in  the  inner  life  of  perfection  which  God 
lives,  in  total  Independence  of  his  creation,  and  in  triumphant  prospect  of  the  fulfilment 
of  his  great  designs.  We  may  therefore  say  with  the  old  theosophic  writers :  *  In  the 
outer  chambers  is  sadness,  but  in  the  Inner  ones  is  unmixed  Joy.' "  Per  ctmtm,  see 
Shedd,  Essays  and  Addresses,  277, 279,  note. 

8.     Holiness. 

Holiness  is  self -affirming  parity.  In  virtue  of  this  attribute  of  his  natore, 
God  eternally  wills  and  maintains  his  own  moral  ezoellenoe.  In  this  defi- 
nition are  contained  three  elements  :  first,  purity;  secondly,  purity  willing ; 
thirdly,  purity  willing  itself. 

Iz.  15 :  11— "GloriMu  in  hotiuMB" ;  19  :  10-16— the  people  of  Israel  must  purify  themselves  be- 
fore they  come  into  the  presence  of  God ;  Is.  6 : 3— "I0I7,  bdj,  holy  is  tha  Lord  of  hotts"— notice 
the  contrast  with  the  unclean  lips,  that  must  be  purged  with  a  coal  from  the  altar  (Tanas 
5-7) ;  2  Cor.  7 : 1— "eleuue  ourselTes  from  all  dafllament  of  flasli  and  spirit  perfeeting  holinaas  in  the  fisar  of  God  "  ; 
1  ThflSB.  3 :  13— "nnblaniAble  in  holinaas " ;  4 : 7— "God  called  as  not  for  nnoleannaaa,  bat  in  sanctiileation " ;  Beb. 
12 :  29—"  Oar  God  is  a  eonsoming  lira  "—  to  all  iniquity.  These  passages  show  that  holiness  is  the 
opposite  to  impurity,  that  it  is  itself  purity. 

In  further  explanation  we  remark : 

A.     Negatively,  that  holiness  is  not 

(a)  Justice,  or  purity  demanding  purity  from  creatures.  Justice,  the 
relative  or  transitive  attribute,  is  indeed  the  manifestation  and  expression 
of  the  immanent  attribute  of  holiness,  but  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
it. 

Quenstedt,  Theol.,  8 : 1 :  34,  defines  holiness  as  **  summa  omnlsque  labia  expers  in  Deo 
puritas,  puritatem  debitam  exigens  a  creaturis"— a  definition  of  transitive  holiness,  or 
Justice,  rather  than  of  the  immanent  attribute. 

ifi)  A  complex  term  designating  the  aggregate  of  the  divine  perfections. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  notion  of  holiness  is,  both  in  Scripture  and  in  Chris- 
tian experience,  perfectly  simple,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  other 
attributes. 

Dick,  Theol.,  1 :  275— Holiness  =  venerableness,  i.  e.,  "  no  particular  attribute,  but  the 
general  character  of  God  as  resulting  from  his  moral  attributes."  Wardlaw  calls  holi- 
ness the  union  of  all  the  .attributes,  as  pure  white  light  is  the  union  of  all  the  colored 
rays  of  the  spectrum  (Theology,  1 :  618-634).  So  Nitzsch,  System  of  Christ.  Doct.,  166; 
H.  W.  Beecher :  "  Holiness  =  wholeness." 

(c)  God's  self-love,  in  the  sense  of  supreme  regard  for  his  own  interest 
and  happiness.     There  is  no  utilitarian  element  in  holiness. 

Buddeus,  Theol.  Dogmat.,  2 :  1 :  88,  defines  holiness  as  God's  self-love.  But  God 
loves  and  affirms  self,  not  as  self,  but  as  the  holiest.    There  is  no  self-seeking  In  God. 
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Hot  the  'M^^fc^ng  of  God*8  Interests,  tout  love  for  God  as  holy.  Is  the  principle  and  souroe 
of  holiness  in  man.  To  oall  hoUneaa  God's  self-love  Is  to  say  that  God  is  holy  beoause  of 
what  he  can  make  by  it,  i.  e.,  to  deny  that  holiness  has  any  independent  existence.  See 
Thomaalus.  Christl  Person  und  Werk.  1 :  156. 

{d)  IdeDticaL  with,  or  a  manifestation  of,  love.  Holiness,  the  self-affirm- 
ing attribute,  can  in  no  way  be  resolved  into  love,  the  self-oommunicating. 

Samuel  Hopkins,  Works,  2:  (M)6— Holiness  =  love  of  being  in  general.  Bushnell. 
Vicarious  Sacrifice :  **  Righteousness,  translated  into  a  word  of  the  affections,  is  love ; 
and  love,  translated  back  into  a  word  of  the  conscience,  is  righteousness  "  ;  **  the  eter- 
nal law  of  right  is  only  another  conception  of  the  law  of  love'* ;  **the  two  principles, 
right  and  love,  appear  exactly  to  measure  each  other."  Many  New  School  theologians 
agree  with  Bushnell.    So  Park,  Discourses,  156-180. 

Bat  this  principle  that  holiness  is  a  manifestation  of  love,  or  a  form  of  benevolence, 
leads  to  the  conclusions  that  happiness  is  the  only  good,  and  the  only  end ;  that  law  is 
a  mere  expedient  for  the  securing  of  happiness;  that  penalty  is  simply  deterrent  or 
reformatory  in  its  aim ;  that  no  atonement  needs  to  be  offered  to  God  for  human  sin ; 
that  eternal  retribution  cannot  be  vindicated,  since  there  is  no  hope  of  reform.  This 
view  Ignores  the  testimony  of  conscience  and  of  Scripture  that  sin  is  intrinsically  111- 
deserving,  and  must  be  punished  on  that  account,  not  because  punishment  will  work 
good  to  the  universe— indeed,  it  could  not  work  good  to  the  universe,  unless  it  were 
Just  and  right  In  itself.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  mercy  is  optional  with  God,  while 
hoUneas  is  invariable ;  that  punishment  is  many  times  traced  to  God's  holiness,  but 
never  to  God's  love :  that  GK>d  is  not  simply  love  but  light— moral  light— and  therefore 
is  "ft  wiwuptBg  Ire "  (Bab.  12 :  29)  to  all  iniquity.  Love  chastens  (leb.  12 : 6),  but  only  holiness 
pnniahea  ( J«r.  10  :  24— " Oomet  ma,  but  witk  JndpiMit;  not  in  tkiiM  tagw" ;  li.  28  :  22—'*!  ihftU  hare  tuoated 
jQflgMDii  is  bar,  and  sbftU  be  nnoUlkd  in  bar  " ;  96 :  21,  22— in  Judgment  "I  do  not  tbit  for  joor  sake,  bat  for 
■yboly  bum"  ;  1  Jobs  1 : 5— "God  is  ligbt,  and  in  bim  ia no  darknoi"— moral  darkness;  Bar.  15  : 1,  4— 
''tba  vntk  of  God  . . .  tbM  only  art  boly . . .  tb J  lifbtoooa  aoto  baTO  boon  nado  auuiiliait"  ;  16  :  5— *' ligbtooaa  art 

tbon boeaui  tbon didst  tbna  jndgo" ;  19 : 2— "tnu  and  rigbtoooa  are  bU  jndgnonU;  far  bo  batb  jndgvd  tbo 

cnat  barioc" ).  See  Hovey,  God  with  Us,  187-221 ;  Philippi,  Glaubenalehre,  2:  80-82;  Tho- 
,  Christl  Person  und  Werk,  164,  166, 846-868 ;  Lange,  Pos.  Dogmatik.  20B. 


B.     PositiTely,  that  holiness  is 

(a)  Parity  of  sabstanoe.  In  Qod*s  moral  nature,  as  necessarily  acting, 
there  are  indeed  the  two  elements  of  willing  and  being.  Bat  the  passive 
logically  precedes  the  active ;  being  comes  before  willing ;  Gk>d  is  pare 
before  he  vnlls  parity. 

As  truth  of  being  logically  precedes  truth  of  knowing,  and  as  a  loving  nature  pre- 
cedes loving  emotions,  so  purity  of  substance  precedes  purity  of  will.  The  opposite 
doctrine  leads  to  such  utterances  as  that  of  Whedon  (On  the  Will,  316) :  ''  God  is  holy,  in 
that  be  freely  chooses  to  make  his  own  happiness  in  eternal  right.  Whether  he  could 
not  make  himself  equally  happy  in  wrong,  is  more  than  we  can  say."  "  Infinite  wisdom 
and  infinite  holiness  consist  in,  and  result  from,  God's  volitions  eternally."  Whedon 
therefore  believes,  not  in  God's  unehcmoeablerum,  but  in  God's  unchamjingnemi.  He  can- 
not say  whether  motives  may  not  at  some  time  prove  strongest  for  divine  apostasy  to 
evil.  The  essential  holiness  of  God  affords  no  basis  for  certainty.  Here  we  have  to  rely 
on  our  faith,  more  than  on  the  object  of  faith ;  see  H.  D.  Smith,  Review  of  Whedon,  in 
Fiaith  and  Philosophy,  366-809.  As  we  said  with  regard  to  truth,  so  here  we  say  with 
regard  to  holiness,  that  to  make  holiness  a  matter  of  mere  will,  instead  of  regarding  it 
as  a  characteristic  of  God's  beiug,  is  to  deny  that  anything  is  holy  in  itself.  If  God  can 
make  impurity  to  be  purity,  then  Gk>d  in  himself  is  indifferent  to  purity  or  Impurity, 
and  he  ceases  thereby  to  be  God.  Robert  Browning,  A  Soul's  Tragedy,  223—"  I  trust  in 
God— the  Right  shall  be  the  Right  And  other  than  the  Wrong,  while  He  endures." 

(6)  Energy  of  wilL  This  parity  is  not  simply  a  passive  and  dead  qual- 
ity;  it  is  the  attribute  of  a  personal  being ;  it  is  penetrated  and  pervaded 
by  will.     Holiness  is  the  free  moral  movement  of  the  Godhead. 

As  there  is  a  higher  Mind  than  our  mind,  and  a  greater  Heart  than  our  heart,  so  there 
is  a  grander  Will  than  our  will.    Holiness  contains  this  element  of  will,  although  it  is  a 
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will  which  ezpressee  nature,  Instead  of  causing  nature.  It  is  not  a  still  and  movelesft 
purity,  like  the  whiteness  of  the  new-fallen  snow,  or  the  stainless  blue  of  the  summer 
sky.  It  is  the  most  tremendous  of  energries,  in  unsleeping  movement.  It  is  "«  gboij 
m"  (Est.  15  : 2),  but  "a  gU«7  m  mingled  witk  fln."  A.  J.  Gordon:  ** Holiness  is  not  a  dead> 
white  purity,  the  perfection  of  the  faultless  marble  statue.  Life,  as  well  as  purity* 
enters  into  the  idea  of  holiness.  They  who  are  *  without  fault  before  the  throne '  are 
they  who  *  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth '  —  holy  activity  attending  and 
expressing  their  holy  state."  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  62, 68—**  God  is  the  perfect 
unity  of  the  ethically  necessary  and  the  ethically  free  " ;  **  God  cannot  do  otherwise- 
than  will  his  own  essential  nature."  Sec  Thomaslus,  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  141 ;  and 
on  the  Holiness  of  Christ,  see  Godet,  Defense  of  the  Christian  Faith,  208-S41. 

(c)  Self-affirmation.  Holiness  is  Qod's  self-willing.  His  own  parity  is- 
the  supreme  object  of  his  regard  and  maintenance.  God  is  holy,  in  that  his- 
infinite  moral  excellence  affirms  and  asserts  itself  as  the  highest  possible 
motive  and  end.  Like  truth  and  love,  this  attribute  can  be  understood 
only  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Holiness  is  purity  willing  itself.  We  have  an  analogy  in  man's  duty  of  self-preserva- 
tion, self -respect,  self-assertion.  Virtue  is  bound  to  maintain  and  defend  itself,  as  in 
the  case  of  Job.  In  bis  best  moments,  the  Christian  feels  that  purity  is  not  simply  the 
negation  of  sio,  but  the  a£Qrmation  of  an  inward  and  divine  principle  of  righteousness. 
Thomaslus,  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  137—*'  Holiness  is  the  perfect  agreement  of  the 
divine  willing  with  the  divine  being ;  for  as  the  personal  creature  is  holy  when  it  wills 
and  determines  itself  as  God  wills,  so  is  God  the  holy  one  because  he  wills  himself  as 
what  he  is  (or,  to  be  what  he  is).  In  virtue  of  this  attribute,  God  excludes  from  himself 
everything  that  contradicts  his  nature,  and  affirms  himself  in  his  absoluteb' good  bcingr 
—his  being  like  himself."  Tholuck  on  Romans,  6th  ed.,  161—*'  The  term  holiness  should 
be  used  to  indicate  a  relation  of  God  to  himself.  That  is  holy  which,  undisturbed  from 
without,  is  wholly  like  itself."  Dorner,  System  of  Doctrine,  1 :  456— **It  is  the  part  of 
goodness  to  protect  goodness."  We  shall  see,  when  we  consider  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  that  that  doctrine  has  close  relations  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immanent  attri- 
butes. It  is  in  the  Son  that  God  has  a  perfect  object  of  will,  as  well  as  of  knowledge 
and  love.  On  the  whole  subject  of  Holiness,  see  Baudissin,  Begriff  der  Helligkeit  im 
A.  T. ;  synopsis  in  Studlen  und  Kritiken,  1880:109;  Robertson  Smith,  Prophets  of 
Israel,  224-234. 

VL     Relative  or  Tbansitive  Attribxjtes. 

JFHrst  Division, — Attributes  having  relation  to  Time  and  Space. 

1,     Eternity. 

By  this  we  mean  that  God's  nature  (a)  is  without  beginning  or  end ; 
(b)  is  free  from  all  succession  of  time ;  and  (c)  contains  in  itself  the 
cause  of  time. 

Itoat.  32  :  40— "For  I  lift  np  mjhand  to  kMTsn,  and  lay,  As  I  Uts foreTMr . . . ; "  Fi.  W :  2— " Bdbre  Uia  BMontaiu 

....  from  eTflrluting thoa  art  God" ;  102: 27-"  tkj  yean  skall  hare  no  and" ;  la.  41 :  4— "I  the  Lord,  th«  inW 

and  vith  the  last;"  1  Cor.  2:  7— irpb  tS>v  at./^i^wf— "before  the  worlds"  or  "ageo"=  wp6  xarafioii^  m6ciicv 
— "  before  the  foundation  of  the  worid  (Sph.  1:4).  1  Tint  1 :  17— ^oo-iAci  rStv  autimv—"  Xing  of  the  ageo  "  (so  also- 
Rer.  15 : 3).  1  Tim.  6 :  16— "who  only  hath  immortality."  Rev.  1 : 8— "the  Alpha  and  the  Omega."  Dorner: 
**  We  must  not  make  Kronos  (time)  and  Uranos  (space)  earlier  divinities  before  God.'** 
They  are  amonflr  the  " all  things  "  that  were  "made  by  him  "  (John  1 : 3).  Tet  time  and  space  are 
not  nUMitancee;  neither  are  they  aUributes  (qualities  of  substance);  they  are  rather 
relatUms  of  finite  existence.  (Porter,  Human  Intellect,  668,  prefers  to  call  time  and 
space  **  cfnrelates  to  beings  and  events.")  With  finite  existence  they  come  into  beinir ; 
they  are  not  mere  regrulative  conceptions  of  our  minds ;  they  exist  objectively,  whether 
we  perceive  them  or  not. 

Eternity  is  infinity  in  its  relation  to  time.  It  implies  that  Gk>d's  nature  i» 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  time.  God  is  not  in  time.  It  is  more  correct  to  say 
that  time  is  in  God.  Although  there  is  logical  succession  in  God's  thoughts^ 
there  is  no  chronological  succession. 
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Time  l8  duration  measured  by  sucoenions.  Duration  without  sucoeflsion  would 
adll  be  duration,  though  it  would  be  immeasurable.  Reld,  Intellectual  Powers,  essay 
3,  chap.  5—**  We  may  measure  duration  by  the  aucoesslon  of  thoughts  in  the  mind,  as 
we  measure  lenerth  by  inches  or  feet,  but  the  notion  or  idea  of  duration  must  be  ante- 
cedent to  the  mensuration  of  it,  as  the  notion  of  length  is  antecedent  to  its  being  meas- 
ured." God  is  not  under  the  law  of  time.  Solly,  The  WUI,  2H-**God  looks  through 
time  as  we  look  through  space."  Murphy,  Sdentiflo  Bases,  90—**  Eternity  Is  not,  as  men 
believe.  Before  and  after  us,  an  endless  line.  No,  'tis  a  circle,  infinitely  great— All  the 
circumference  with  creations  thronged :  God  at  the  centre  dwells,  beholding  all.  And 
as  we  move  In  this  eternal  round.  The  finite  portion  which  alone  we  see  Behind  us,  is 
the  past;  what  Ilea  before  We  call  the  future.  But  to  him  who  dwells  Far  at  the  centre, 
equally  remote  From  every  point  of  the  circumference.  Both  are  alike,  the  future  and 
the  past.** 

Yet  we  are  far  from  saying  that  time,  now  that  it  exists,  has  no  objective 
reality  to  Gk>cL  To  him,  past,  present,  and  future  are  "  one  eternal  now,'* 
not  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  them,  but  only  in  the 
sense  that  he  sees  past  and  future  as  vividly  as  he  sees  the  present  With 
creation  time  began,  and  since  the  successions  of  history  are  veritable  suc- 
cessions, he  who  sees  according  to  truth  must  recognize  them. 

Finney,  quoted  in  Bib.  Sac.,  Oct,  1877 :  723—'*  Eternity  to  us  means  all  past,  present, 
and  future  duration.  But  to  God  it  means  only  now.  Duration  and  space,  as  they 
respect  his  existence,  mean  infinitely  dilTerent  things  from  what  they  do  when  they 
respect  our  existence.  God's  existence  and  his  acts,  as  they  respect  finite  existence, 
have  relation  to  time  and  space.  But  as  they  respect  his  own  existence,  everything  is 
here  and  novo.  With  respect  to  all  finite  existences,  God  can  say :  I  was,  I  am,  I  shah 
be.  I  will  do ;  but  with  respect  to  his  own  existence,  all  that  he  can  say  is :    I  am,  I  do." 

Edwards  the  younger.  Works,  1 :  386,  387—"  There  is  no  succession  in  the  divine  mind ; 
therefore  no  new  operations  take  place.  All  the  divine  acts  are  from  eternity,  nor  is 
there  any  time  with  God.  The  effects  of  these  divine  acts  do  indeed  all  take  place  in 
time  and  in  a  succession.  If  it  should  be  said  that  on  this  supposition  the  effects  take 
place  not  till  long  after  the  acts  by  which  they  are  produced,  I  answer  that  they  do  so 
in  our  view,  but  not  in  the  view  of  God.  With  him  there  is  no  time ;  no  before  or  after 
with  respect  to  time ;  nor  has  time  any  existence  in  the  divine  mind,  or  In  the  nature  of 
things  independently  of  the  minds  and  perceptions  of  creatures ;  but  it  depends  on  the 
succession  of  those  perceptions."  We  must  qualify  this  statement  of  the  younger  Ed- 
wards by  the  following  from  Julius  Mttller :  **  If  God's  working  can  have  no  relation  to 
time,  then  all  bonds  of  union  between  God  and  the  world  are  snapped  asunder." 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  the  human  spirit  is  capable  of  timeless  existence, 
and  whether  the  conception  of  time  is  purely  physical.  In  dreams  we  seem  toMose 
sight  of  succession ;  an  age  is  compressed  Into  a  minute.  Does  this  throw  light  upon 
the  nature  of  prophecy?  Is  the  soul  of  the  prophet  rapt  into  God's  timeless  existence 
and  vision  ?  It  is  doubtful  whether  Bat.  10 :  6—"  than  ikall  be  time  no  loagtr  "  can  be  relied  upon 
to  prove  ti>e  affirmative ;  for  the  Rev.  Vers.  marg.  and  the  American  Revisers  translate 
"  tkm  ihiU  be  ddaj  ao  longw."  Julius  MflUer,  Doct.  Sin,  2 :  147—*'  All  self -consciousness  is  a 
victory  over  time."  So  with  memory;  see  Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  1:471.  On  space 
and  time  as  unlimited,  see  Porter,  Hum.  Intellect,  564-666.  On  the  conception  of  etern- 
ity, see  Mansel,  Lectures,  Essays,  and  Reviews,  111-136,  and  Modem  Spiritualism,  266- 
202;  New  Englander,  April,  1875:  art.  on  the  Metaphysical  Idea  of  Eternity.  For  prac- 
tical lessons  from  the  Eternity  of  God,  see  Park,  Discourses,  187-154. 

2.     Immensity. 

By  this  we  mean  that  Ckxl's  nature  (a)  is  without  extension ;    (6)  is  8ub> 

ject  to  no  limitationB  of  space ;  and  (c)  contains  in  itself  the  cause  of  space. 

1  Xiap  8 :  27—"  Bekold,  hmnn.  tad  tha  ktavnof  hiarau  eunot  oontain  thM."  Space  is  a  creation  of  God ; 
Km.  S: 39— '^  Bw  kn{H  Bw  dsptk,  bw  aaj  oUm*  owtiin." 

Immensity  is  infinity  in  its  relation  to  space.  €k>d's  nature  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  space.  God  is  not  in  space.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that 
space  is  in  God.     Yet  space  has  an  objectiye  reality  to  Gk>d.     With  creation 
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spaoe  began  to  be,  and  since  Gk>d  sees  according  to  tmtb,  be  recognizee 
relations  of  space  in  bis  creation. 

Many  of  the  remarks  made  in  explanation  of  time  apply  equally  to  space.  Space  is 
not  a  substance  nor  an  attribute,  but  a  relation.  It  exists  so  soon  as  extended  matter 
exists,  and  exists  as  its  necessary  condition,  whether  our  minds  perceive  it  or  not. 
Reid,  Intellectual  Powers,  essay  8,  chap.  9—**  Spaoe  is  not  so  properly  an  object  of  sense, 
as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  objects  of  slight  and  touch."  When  we  see  or  touch 
body,  wo  get  the  idea  of  space  in  which  the  body  exists,  but  the  idea  of  spaoe  is  not  fur- 
nished by  the  sense ;  it  is  an  a  priori  cognition  of  the  reason.  Experience  furnishes  the 
occasion  of  its  evolution,  but  the  mind  evolves  the  conception  by  Its  own  native  energy . 

It  is  not  precisely  accurate  to  say  that  spaoe  is  in  Ood,  for  this  expression  seems  to  in- 
timate that  God  is  a  greater  space  which  somehow  includes  the  less.  God  is  rather 
unspatial  and  is  the  Lord  of  space.  The  notion  that  spaoe  and  the  divine  immensity  are 
identical  leads  to  a  materialistic  conception  of  God.  Spaoe  is  not  an  attribute  of  God, 
as  Clarke  maintained,  and  no  argument  for  the  divine  existence  can  be  constructed 
from  this  premise  (see  page  48).  On  space,  see  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  602;  Hazard, 
Letters  on  Causation  In  Willing,  appendix ;  Bib.  Sac.,  Oct.,  1877 :  728.  For  the  view  that 
space  and  time  are  relative,  see  Cocker,  Theistio  Conoeptlon  of  the  World,  66-06;  Calder- 
wood,  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  381-386.  Per  contra,  see  Geer,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  July,  1880 : 
484;  Lowndes,  Phllos.  of  Primary  Beliefs,  144-161. 

Second  Division, — Attrilmtes  having  relation  to  Creation, 

1.     Omnipresence. 

By  tbis  we  mean  tbat  God,  in  tbe  totality  of  bis  essence,  witbout  diffusion 
or  expansion,  multiplication  or  division,  penetrates  and  fills  tbe  universe  in 
all  its  parts. 

Fi.  139:7  iq.-"Wliift0r  dttlll  go  firom  tky  Spirit,  or  ▼hithor  dull  IflMJirem  thy  pnamee?"  Jar.  23 :  23»  24- 
"  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  nith  tha  lord,  and  not  a  God  afkr  off ? .  .  .  .  Do  not  I  All  hoaTtn  and  oarth?"  iota.  17:  27— 
"lb  is  not  fur  from  mtk  one  of  ns :  for  in  bim  wo  Uto,  and  moTo,  and  hare  our  boing." 

In  explanation  of  tbis  attribute  we  may  say  : 

(a)  God's  omnipresence  is  not  potential  but  essential. — We  reject  tbe 
Socinian  representation  tbat  God's  essence  is  in  beaven,  only  bis  power  on 
eartb.  Wben  God  is  said  to  **  dwell  in  tbe  beavens,"  we  are  to  understand 
tbe  language  eitber  as  a  symbolic  expression  of  bis  exaltation  above  eartbly 
tbings,  or  as  a  declaration  tbat  bis  most  special  and  glorious  self -manifesta- 
tions are  to  tbe  spirits  of  beaven.  - 

Pa.  123 :  i— "  0,  thoa  that  sitteit  in  tko  hoaToos  " ;  113 :  5—"  that  hath  his  Mat  on  high  " ;  Is.  57 :  IS—"  ^e  higk  sad 
lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity."  Mere  potential  omnipresence  is  Deistic  as  well  as  Socinian. 
Like  birds' in  the  air  or  fish  in  the  sea,  "at  home,  abroad.  We  are  surrounded  still  with 
God."  We  do  not  need  to  ffo  up  to  heaven  to  call  him  down,  or  into  the  abyss  to  oall 
him  up  (Rom.  KT:  6,  7).  The  best  illustration  is  found  in  the  presence  of  the  soul  in  every 
part  of  the  body.  Mind  seems  not  confined  to  the  brain.  Natural  realism  in  philosophy, 
as  disting-ulshed  from  idealism,  requires  that  the  mind  should  be  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  outer  world,  instead  of  having  reports  and  ideas  brought  to  it  in  the  brain ;  see 
Porter,  Human  Intellect,  140.  All  believers  in  a  soul  reirard  the  soul  as  at  least  present 
In  all  parts  of  the  brain,  and  this  is  a  relative  omnipresence  no  less  difficult  in  principle 
than  its  presence  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  An  animal's  brain  may  be  frozen  into  a  piece 
solid  as  ice,  yet,  after  thawinsTi  it  will  act  as  before ;  although  freezlnfir  of  the  whole 
body  will  cause  death.  If  the  immaterial  principle  were  confined  to  the  brain  we  should 
expect  freezinsr  of  the  brain  to  cause  death.  But  if  soul  may  be  omnipresent  in  the 
body  or  even  in  the  brain,  the  divine  Spirit  may  be  omnipresent  in  the  universe.  Bowne, 
Metaphysics,  136—**  If  finite  thlnffs  are  modes  of  the  infinite,  each  thlnfr  must  be  a  mode 
of  the  entire  infinite ;  and  the  infinite  must  be  present  in  its  unity  and  completeness 
in  every  finite  thing,  Just  as  the  entire  soul  is  present  in  aU  its  acts." 

(6)  God's  omnipresence  is  not  tbe  presence  of  a  part  but  of  tbe  whole  of 
God  in  every  place. — Tbis  follows  from  tbe  conception  of  God  as  incorporeaL 
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We  reject  the  materialistic  repreeentation  that  God  is  composed  of  material 
elements  which  can  be  diTided  or  sundered.  There  is  no  multiplication  or 
diffusion  of  his  substance  to  correspond  with  the  parts  of  his  dominions. 
The  one  essence  of  God  is  present  at  the  same  moment  in  all. 

1  Eiagi  8 :  27—**  tka  )mnia  ud  tha  kMvn  of  Uvnu  fluuot  oontain  (circumscribe)  thM."  God  must  be 
present  in  all  his  essence  and  all  bis  attributes  in  every  place.  He  is  "totus  in  omni 
parte."  From  this  it  foUows  that  the  whole  Logos  can  be  united  to  and  be  present  in 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  while  at  the  eame  time  he  fills  and  irovems  the  whole  universe ; 
and  that  the  whole  Christ  can  be  united  to,  and  can  be  present  in,  the  single  believer, 
as  fully  as  if  that  believer  were  the  only  one  to  receive  of  his  fulness. 

(c)    God's  omnipresence  is  not  necessary  but  free. — ^We  reject  the  pan- 
theistic notion  that  God  is  bound  to  the  universe  as  the  universe  is  bound 
to  God.     God  is  immanent  in  the  universe,  not  by  compulsion,  but  by  the 
'  free  act  of  his  own  will,  and  this  immanence  is  qualified  by  his  transcend- 
ence. 

Ood  might  at  will  cease  to  be  omnipresent,  for  he  could  destroy  the  universe ;  but 
while  the  universe  exists,  he  Is  and  must  be  in  all  its  parts.  God  is  the  life  and  law  of 
the  universe— this  is  the  truth  in  pantheism.  But  he  is  also  personal  and  free— this 
pantheism  denies.  Christianity  holds  to  a  free,  as  well  as  to  an  essential,  omnipresence— 
qualified  and  supplemented,  however,  by  God's  transcendence.  The  boasted  truth  in 
pantheism  is  an  elementary  principle  of  Christianity,  and  is  only  the  stepping  stone  to  a 
nobler  truth— God's  personal  presence  with  his  church.  The  Talmud  contrasts  the  wor- 
ship of  an  idol  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah :  '*  The  idol  seems  so  near,  but  is  so  far ;  Jeho- 
vah seems  so  far,  but  is  so  near  I "  God's  omnipresence  assures  us  that  he  is  present 
with  us  to  hear,  and  present  in  every  heart  and  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  answer, 
prayer.  See  Bogers,  Supernatural  Origin  of  the  Bible,  10 ;  Bowne,  Metaphysics,  196 ; 
Chamock,  Attributes,  1 :  363-105. 

2.     Omniscience. 

By  this  we  mean  God's  perfect  and  eternal  knowledge  of  all  things  which 
are  objects  of  knowledge,  whether  they  be  actual  or  possible,  past,  present, 
or  future. 

God  knows  his  Inanimate  creation :  Fi.  147 :  4— "tell«th  tha  nunber  of  Um  sUn ;  he  preth  thsm  all 
tkir  BUMi."  He  has  knowledge  of  brute  creatures :  Vat  10 :  29— sparrows— "  not  obs  of  tton  ahall 
lUl  OS  tka  gnNud  vitkoni  your  Fathar."  Of  men  and  their  works :  Fi.  33 :  13-15—"  baholdetk  all  tha  sons  of 
■BB  .  .  .  .  ooBiidanth  all  thoir  vorlu."  Of  hearts  of  men  and  their  thoughts:  lots.  15 : 8—" God, 
vhich  kuBweth  tte  haart; "  lab.  4 :13— "  no  oraaton  that  is  not  naniint  in  hii  light  ....  all  thingi  an  naked  and 
laid  opn  bitev  tte  ayia  of  him ;  "  Fi.  139 : 2— "  UndantandaBt  ■/ thooght  afkr  off."  Of  ourwants:  "Vat.6:8— 
-*  knowoth  what  thinp  ye  hare  need  of."  Of  the  least  things :  Hat  10 :  30—"  the  jwj  hairs  of  your  head  are 
an  naabarad. '  Of  the  past :  MaL  3 :  16—"  book  of  remembranoe."  Of  the  future :  Is.  46  A,  10—"  deelar- 
iig  tka  and  finom  the  baginBing."  Of  men's  future  free  acts:  Is.  44 :  28— " that  laith  of  Cynu,  He  is  mj 
ihaphttd  and  shall  perfbrm  all  my  ploanrv."  Of  men's  future  evil  acts :  lets  2 :  23—"  him,  being  deliTored 
np  by  the  dotarBinatt  ooonaal  and  foreknowledge  of  God."  Of  the  ideally  possible :  1  Sam.  23 :  12— "Will 
thomaaol  Koilak  daiiTer  up  ma  and  my  mm  into  the  hands  of  Saol?  And  the  Lord  said,  They  will  delirer  thee  up  " 
(«c.  if  thou  remainest) ;  Hat  11 :  21—"  If  the  mighty  works  had  been  done  in  Sodom  which  were  done  in  thee, 
it  woBid  hsTB  repeniad."  From  eternity :  lots  15 :  IS—"  the  Lord,  who  maketh  these  things  known  f^om  the 
ti^niwuy  of  tha  world."  Incomprehensible :  Fl  139 : 6—"  Soeh  knowledge  is  too  wonderAtl  for  me ; "  Rom. 
U :  aa— "  0,  tha  depth  of  tha  riches  botk  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God."  Related  to  wisdom :  Ps. 
104: 24— '*Ib  wisdom  hast  then  made  them  all;  '  IpL  3 :  10— " manifold  wisdom  of  God." 

(a)  The  omniscience  of  Qod  may  be  argued  from  his  omnipresence,  as 
well  as  from  bis  truth  or  self-knowledge,  in  which  the  plan  of  creation  has 
its  eternal  ground. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  omniscience,  as  the  designation  of  a  relative  and  tran- 
sitive atoibute,  does  not  include  God's  self-knowledge.  The  term  is  used  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  God's  knowledge  of  all  things  that  pertain  to  the  universe  of  his  creation. 
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(6)  As  free  from  all  imperfection,  Gkxi's  knowledge  is  immediate,  as 
distinguished  from  the  knowledge  that  oomes  through  sense  or  imagina- 
tion; simultaneous,  as  not  acquired  by  suocessiTe  observations,  or  built 
up  by  processes  of  reasoning;  distinct,  as  free  from  all  Tagueness  or 
confusion;  true,  as  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  reality  of  things; 
eternal,  as  comprehended  in  one  timeless  act  of  the  divine  mind. 

An  inflnite  mind  must  always  act,  and  must  always  act  in  an  absolutely  perfect  man- 
ner. There  is  In  God  no  sense,  sjrmbol,  memory,  abstraction,  mrowtb,  reflection,  rea- 
soning—his knowled^  is  all  direct  and  without  intermediaries.  God  was  properly 
represented  by  the  ancient  E^ryptians,  not  as  ha  vingr  eye,  but  as  beinsr  eye.  His  thouffht^ 
toward  us  are  "  more  tkan  oan  be  namlMnd  "  (Fi.  40 :  S),  not  because  there  is  succession  in  them, 
now  a  remembering  and  now  a  forgetting,  but  because  there  is  never  a  moment  of  our 
existence  in  which  we  are  out  of  his  mind ;  he  is  always  thinking  of  us.  See  Charnock, 
Attributes,  1 :  406-497.  G«n.  16 :  13—"  Th«a  art  a  God  tluit  bmUl"  Mlvart,  Lessons  from  Nature, 
374—**  Every  creature  of  every  order  of  existence,  while  its  existence  is  sustained,  is  so 
complacently  contemplated  by  God,  that  the  intense  and  concentrated  attention  of  all 
men  of  science  together  upon  it  could  but  form  an  utterly  inadequate  symbol  of  such 
divine  contemplation."  So  God's  scrutiny  of  every  deed  of  darkness  is  more  searching 
than  the  gaze  of  a  whole  Coliseum  of  spectators,  and  his  eye  is  more  watchful  over  the 
good  than  would  be  the  united  care  of  all  his  hosts  in  heaven  and  earth. 

(c)  Since  God  knows  things  as  they  are,  he  knows  the  necessary  se- 
quences of  his  creation  as  necessary,  the  free  acts  of  his  creatures  as  free, 
the  ideally  possible  as  ideally  possible. 

God  knows  what  would  have  taken  place  under  circumstances  not  now  present ; 
knows  what  the  universe  would  have  been,  had  he  chosen  a  different  plan  of  creation : 
knows  what  our  lives  would  have  been,  had  we  made  different  decisions  in  the  past 
(Ii  48 :  18— "Oh  that  thou  hadct  hearkoiMd th«&  had  thy  peaM  boan  as  a  rlTor"). 

(d)  The  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  condition  of  things 
from  which  the  future  actions  of  free  creatures  necessarily  follow  by  nat- 
ural law  does  not  prevent  God  from  foreseeing  such  actions,  since  his 
knowledge  is  not  mediate,  but  immediate.  He  not  only  foreknows  the 
motives  which  will  occasion  men's  acts,  but  he  directly  foreknows  the  acts 
themselves. 

Aristotle  *' maintained  that  there  Is  no  certain  knowledge  of  contingent  future  events. 
Sodnus,  in  like  manner,  while  he  admitted  that  God  knows  all  things  that  are  know- 
able,  abridged  the  objects  of  the  divine  knowledge  by  withdrawing  from  the  number 
those  objects  whose  future  existence  he  considered  as  uncertain,  such  as  the  determina- 
tions of  free  agents.  These,  he  held,  cannot  be  certainly  foreknown,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  present  condition  of  things  from  which  they  will  necessarily  follow  by 
natural  law.  The  man  who  makes  a  clock  can  tell  when  it  will  strike.  But  free^wiU, 
not  being  subject  to  mechanical  laws,  cannot  have  Its  acts  predicted  or  foreknown. 
God  knows  things  only  in  their  causes— future  events  only  in  their  antecedents."  John 
Milton  seems  also  to  deny  God's  foreknowledge  of  free  acts :  **  So,  without  least  Impulse 
or  shadow  of  fate.  Or  aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen.  They  trespass." 

With  this  Socinian  doctrine  some  Arminians  agree,  as  McOabe,  in  his  Foreknowledge 
of  God,  and  in  his  Divine  Nescience  of  Future  Ck)ntingencics  a  Necessity.  McOabe, 
however,  sacrifices  the  principle  of  free  will,  in  defense  of  which  he  makes  this  surrender 
of  God's  foreknowledge,  by  saying  that  in  cases  of  fulfilled  prophecy,  like  Peter's  denial 
and  Judas's  betrayal,  God  brought  special  influences  to  bear  to  secure  the  result.  So 
that  Peter's  and  Judas's  wills  acted  irresponsibly  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
He  quotes  Dr.  Daniel  Curry  as  declaring  that  **the  denial  of  absolute  divine  fore- 
knowledge is  the  essential  complement  of  the  Methodist  theology,  without  which  Its 
philosophical  incompleteness  is  defenseless  against  the  logical  consistency  of  Calvin- 
ism." So  Dugald  Stewart :  '*  Shall  we  venture  to  affirm  that  it  exceeds  the  power  of  God 
to  permit  such  a  train  of  contingent  events  to  take  place  as  his  own  foreknowledge 
shall  not  extend  to?"    Martensen  holds  this  view,  and  Rothe,  Theologische  Bthik,  1: 
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2K-2M,  who  declares  that  the  ftree  choices  of  men  are  continually  increasinsr  the 
knowledge  of  God. 

Against  this  doctrine  of  divine  nescience  we  urge  not  only  our  fundamental  convic- 
tion of  6od*s  perfection,  but  the  constant  testimony  of  Scripture.  In  la.  41 :  21, 22,  God 
makes  his  foreknowledge  the  test  of  his  Godhead  in  the  controversy  with  idols.  If  God 
•cannot  foreknow  free  hunum  acts,  then  "  tto  Lamb  thst  katkbtaii  ilain  tnm  tto  looiuUtioa  of  tka  world  " 
<B«T.  13: 8)  was  only  a  sacrifice  to  he  offered  in  cam  Adam  should  fall,  God  not  knowing 
whether  he  would  or  not,  and  in  eatte  Judas  should  betray  Christ,  God  not  knowing 
whether  he  would  or  not.  Indeed*  since  the  course  of  nature  is  changed  by  man's  will 
when  he  bums  towns  and  fells  forests,  God  cannot  on  this  theory  predict  even  the 
•course  of  nature.    All  prophecy  is  therefore  a  protest  against  this  view. 

How  God  foreknows  free  human  decisions  we  may  not  be  able  to  say,  but  then  the 
method  of  God's  knowledge  in  many  other  respects  is  unknown  to  us.  The  following 
explanations  have  been  proposed.    God  may  foreknow  free  acts 

L  Mediateiy,  by  foreknowing  the  motives  of  these  acts,  and  this  either  because  these 
motives  induce  the  acts,  ( 1 )  necessarily,  or  ( 2 )  certainly.  This  last  '*  certainly  "  is  to  be 
accepted,  if  either,  since  motives  are  never  cawtes^  but  are  only  oetasiojis^  of  action. 
The  cause  is  the  will,  or  the  man  himself.  But  it  may  be  said  that  foreknowing  acts 
through  their  motives  is  not  foreknowing  at  all,  but  is  reasoning  or  inference  rather. 
Moreover,  although  Intelligent  beings  commonly  act  according  to  motives  previously 
dominant,  they  also  at  critical  epochs,  as  at  the  fall  of  Satan  and  of  Adam,  choose 
between  motives,  and  in  such  cases  knowledge  of  the  motives  which  have  hitherto 
actuated  them  gives  no  due  to  their  next  decisions.  Another  statement  is  therefore 
proposed  to  meet  these  difficulties,  namely,  that  God  may  foreknow  free  acts 

2.  Iminediateiy,  by  pure  intuition,  inexplicable  to  us.  Julius  MUUer,  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
^ :  203, 225—"  If  God  can  know  a  future  event  as  certain  only  by  a  calculation  of  causes, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  he  cannot  with  certainty  foreknow  any  free  act  of  man ;  for  his 
foreknowledge  would  then  be  proof  that  the  act  in  question  was  the  necessary  conse- 
•quenoe  of  certain  causes,  and  was  not  in  itself  free.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  divine 
knowledge  be  regarded  as  intuitive^  we  see  that  it  stands  in  the  same  immediate 
relation  to  the  act  itself  as  to  its  antecedents,  and  thus  the  difficulty  is  removed."  Even 
upon  this  view  there  still  remains  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  how  there  can  be  in  God's 
mind  a  subjective  certitude  with  regard  to  acts  in  respect  to  which  there  is  no  assign- 
able objective  ground  of  certainty  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  difficulty, we  feel  bound  both 
by  Scripture  and  by  our  fundamental  idea  of  God's  perfection  to  maintain  God's  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  future  free  acts  of  his  creatures.  With  President  Pepper  we  say : 
***  Knowledge  of  contingency  is  not  necessarily  contingent  knowledge."  With  Whedon  : 
""  It  is  not  calculation,  but  pure  knowledge."  See  Domer,  System  of  Doct.,  1 :  382-387,  2 : 
28-02;  Jahrbuch  ftlr  deutsche  Theologie,  1868 :  601-<»6;  Chamock,  Attributes,  1 :  42(M4« ; 
Solly,  The  Will,  240-254.  For  a  valuable  article  on  the  whole  subject,  though  advocating 
the  view  that  God  foreknows  acts  by  foreknowing  motives,  see  Bib.  Sac,  Oct.,  1883:  665^ 
^M.    See  also  Hill,  Divinity,  517. 

(e)  PreBcienoe  is  not  itself  canaative.  It  is  not  to  be  oonf  ounded  with 
the  predetermining  will  of  Gk)d.  Free  actions  do  not  take  place  because 
they  are  foreseen,  bnt  they  are  foreseen  because  they  are  to  take  place. 

Seeing  a  thing  in  the  future  does  not  cause  it  to  be,  more  than  seeing  a  thing  in  the 
past  causes  it  to  be.  As  to  future  events,  we  may  say  with  Whedon :  **  Knowledge 
takes  them,  not  makes  them."  Foreknowledge  may,  and  does,  presuppose  predeter- 
mination* but  it  is  not  itself  predetermination. 

(/)  Omniscience  embraces  the  actual  and  the  possible,  but  it  does  not 
embrace  the  self-contradictory  and  the  impossible,  because  these  are  not 
objects  of  knowledge. 

God  does  not  know  what  the  result  would  be  if  two  and  two  made  five,  nor  does  he 
know  ** whether  a  ohimsera  ruminating  in  a  vacuum  devoureth  second  intentions"; 
and  that  simply  for  the  reason  that  he  cannot  know  self-contradiction  and  nonsense. 
These  things  are  not  objects  of  knowledge. 

(ff)    Omniscience,  as  qualified  by  holy  will,  is  in  Scripture  denominated 
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''wisdom."    In  virtue  of  his  wisdom  Qod  chooses  the  highest  ends,  and 
uses  the  fittest  means  to  accomplish  them. 

wisdom  l8  not  Blmply  "  estimatlngr  all  things  at  their  proper  yalue  '*  (Olmstead) ;  It  ha» 
in  it  also  the  element  of  counsel  and  purpose.  It  has  been  defined  as  "  the  talent  of  usinsr 
one's  talents."  It  implies  two  things :  first,  choice  of  the  highest  end ;  seoondly^^hoice 
of  the  best  means  to  secure  this  end. 

3.     Omnipotence. 

By  this  we  mean  the  power  of  God  to  do  all  things  which  are  objects  of 
power,  whether  with  or  without  the  use  of  means. 

Gml  17 : 1—"  I  am  God  Almighty."  He  performs  natural  wonders :  Gen.  1 : 1-9—"  Ist  than  be  light ; '" 
Ii.  44:  24— "rtntehfith  forth  the  hoaTens  tlona;"  Hob.  1:  3— "npholding  all  thmgs  bj  the  word  of  hii  powor.** 
Spiritual  wonders :  2  Oor.  4 :  6—"  God  that  laid,  light  ihall  thine  oat  of  darkness,  who  shinad  in  oar  hearti ;  '* 
Iph.  1 :  19— "exoeeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  ns-ward  who  belioTe; "  Sph.  3:  20— "aUe  to  do  exeeeding  abund- 
antly." Power  to  create  new  things :  Mat  3 :  9—"  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  np  children  nnto  Abraham; " 
Bom.  4 :  17— "^niokenoth  the  dead,  and  calleth  the  things  that  are  not,  as  thoogh  they  were."  After  his  own 
pleasure:  Ps.  115: 3— "He  hath  done  whatsoerer  he  hath  pleased;"  Iph.  1: 11— "worketh  all  things  after  th* 
eoonael  of  hit  will."  Nothing  impossible :  Gen.  18 :  14—"  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  "  XaL  19 :  26— 
"  With  God  all  things  are  possible." 

(a)    Omnipotence  does  not  imply  power  to  do  that  which  is  not  an  object 
of  power ;  as,  for  example,  that  which  is  self -contradictory  or  contradictoiy 
•  to  the  nature  of  Gk>d. 

Self-contradlctoiy  things :  facere  factum  infecium— the  making  of  a  past  event  to  have 
not  occurred  (hence  the  uselessness  of  praying :  "  May  it  be  that  much  good  was  done  *') ; 
drawing  a  shorter  than  a  straight  line  between  two  given  points ;  putting  two  separate 
mountains  together  without  a  valley  between  them.  Things  contradictory  to  the  nature 
of  Ood :  for  Qod  to  lie,  to  sin,  to  die.  To  do  such  things  would  not  imply  power,  but 
impotence.  God  has  all  the  power  that  is  consistent  with  infinite  perfection—all  power 
to  do  what  is  worthy  of  himself.  So  no  greater  thing  can  be  said  by  man  than  this :  "  I 
dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ;  Who  dares  do  more  is  none."  Even  Ood  cannot 
make  wrong  to  be  right,  nor  hatred  of  himself  to  be  biessed.  Some  have  held  that  the 
prevention  of  sin  in  a  moral  system  is  not  an  object  of  power,  and  therefore  that  Ood 
cannot  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system.  We  hold  the  contrary ;  see  this  Ck>mpendium : 
Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  Decrees,  8  (c). 

(&)  Omnipotence  does  not  imply  the  exercise  of  aU  his  power  on  the 
part  of  Gk>d.  He  has  power  oTcr  his  power ;  in  other  words,  his  power  is 
under  the  control  of  wise  and  holy  will.  Gk>d  can  do  all  he  will,  but  he 
will  not  do  all  he  can.  Else  his  power  is  mere  force  acting  necessarily,  and 
€k>d  is  the  slave  of  his  own  onmipotence. 

Schleiermacher  held  that  nature  not  only  is  grounded  In  the  divine  causality,  but  fully 
expresses  that  causality ;  there  is  no  causative  power  in  Ood  for  anything  that  is  not 
real  and  actual.  This  doctrine  does  not  essentially  differ  from  Spinoza's  natura  natu- 
tnm  and  natura  naturata.  See  Fhilippl,  Olaubcnslehre,  2 :  eSt-W.  But  omnipotence  1» 
not  instinctive ;  it  is  a  power  used  according  to  Ood's  pleasure.  Ood  is  by  no  meana 
encompassed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  or  shut  up  to  a  necessary  evolution  of  his  own 
being,  as  pantheism  supposes.  As  Rothe  has  shown,  Ood  has  a  will-power  over  his. 
nature-power,  and  is  not  compelled  to  do  all  that  he  can  do.  He  is  able  from  the  stones 
of  the  street  to  "  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  ",  but  he  has  not  done  it.  In  Ood  are 
unopened  treasures,  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  new  beginnings,  new  creations,  new 
revelations.  To  suppose  that  in  creation  he  has  expended  all  the  inner  possibilities  of 
his  being  is  to  deny  his  omnipotence.  So  Job  26 :  14— "Lo,  these  are  but  the  oatakirts  of  his  ways: 
and  hov  small  a  whisper  do  we  hear  of  him ;  bnt  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand  ?  "  See  Rogers, 
Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible,  10;  Hodgson,  Time  and  Space,  579,  680. 

(c)  Omnipotence  in  God  does  not  exclude,  but  implies,  the  power  of  self- 
limitation.     Since  all  such  self -limitation  is  free,  proceeding  from  neither 
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eztonud  nor  internal  oompnlaion,  it  is  the  act  and  mamfeetation  of  Gk>d*B 
pow^.  Hnman  freedom  is  not  rendered  impoesible  by  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence, bot  exists  by  virtne  of  it  It  is  an  act  of  omnipotence  when  Qod 
humbles  himself  to  the  taking  of  human  flesh  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ 

ThomasiuB :  '*  If  God  te  to  be  over  all  and  in  all,  he  cannot  himself  be  all."    Fi.  113 : 5,  fr— 

•*  Yko  is  like  uto  th«  Lord  our  God tluit  knmbktk  kisMlf  to  behold  tlie  things  that  tre  in  hMTen  tad  in  tk* 

•Bzth*';  PluL2:6,8~"eqitiodlua«if hnaUed  kioMll"    See Charnock,  Attributes, 2  : 5-107. 

Third  Division. — Attributes  having  relation  to  Moral  Beings. 

1.  Veracity  and  Faithfulness,  or  Transitiye  Truth. 

By  yeracity  and  faithfulness  we  mean  the  transitiye  truth  of  Qod,  in  its 

twofold  relation  to  his  creatures  in  general  and  to  his  redeemed  people  in 

particular. 

Mtt3 : 3»— "hath  eat  his  ml  to  thii,  that  God  ii  tne  " ;  Rom.  3 :  i--"lotGod  be  feond  tne,  batOTerynualitf" 
Ih.  1 :  2S— "the  tnth  of  God" ;  John  14 :  17— "the  Spirit  of  tni^" ;  1  John  5  :  6— "the  Spirit  U  the  tnth"  \ 
lOor.  1 :  »— ^'GodisiaithfU";  1  These.  5 :  M—^fkithftUiehe  that  eaileth  yon  " ;  IPet  4  :  19— "a  fidthflil  Gnator"  ; 
2  Or.  1 :  20 — **  how  many  eoeror  be  the  |romiM  of  God,  in  hia  if  the  yea  " ;  Una.  23 :  19—"  God  is  not  a  man  that 
huhaaldKa":  lit  1 : 2— " God.  who eunot  lie,  pnmimd " ;  Ieb.6: 18— "in  whiohitiiimpoiriblsfcrGodtolie." 

(a)  In  yirtue  of  his  yeradty,  all  his  reyelations  to  creatures  consist  with 
his  essential  being  and  with  each  other. 

In  God's  veracity  we  have  the  yuarantee  that  our  faculties  in  their  normal  exercise 
do  not  deceive  us ;  that  the  laws  of  thousrht  are  also  laws  of  things ;  that  the  external 
world,  and  second  causes  in  it,  have  objective  existence ;  that  the  same  causes  will  always 
firoduoe  the  same  effects;  that  the  threats  of  the  moral  nature  will  be  executed  upon 
the  unrepentant  transerressor ;  that  man's  moral  nature  is  made  in  the  ima<re  of  God's ; 
and  that  we  may  draw  Just  conclusions  from  what  conscience  is  in  us  to  what  holiness 
is  in  him.  We  may  therefore  expect  that  all  past  revelations,  whether  in  nature  or  in  his 
word,  will  not  only  not  be  contradicted  by  our  future  knowledjre,  but  will  rather 
prove  to  have  in  them  more  of  truth  than  we  ever  dreamed.  Man's  word  may  pass 
away,  but  God's  word  abides  forever  ( XaL  5 :  18—"  one  jot  or  one  tittle  ihall  in  no  viie  pea  awaj  from 
thi  lay  "  ;  b.  40  :  8— "the  vord  of  oar  God  shell  itand  fomer. ") 

(6)  In  yirtue  of  his  faithfulness,  he  fulfils  all  his  promises  to  his  people^ 
whether  expressed  in  words  or  implied  in  the  constitution  he  has  given 
them. 

In  God's  faithfulness  we  have  the  sure  sround  of  confidence  that  he  will  perform 
what  his  love  has  led  him  to  promise  to  those  who  obey  the  flrospel.  Since  his  promises 
are  based,  not  upon  what  we  are  or  have  done,  but  upon  what  (Christ  is  and  has  done,  our 
defects  and  errors  do  not  invalidate  them,  so  Ion?  as  we  are  truly  penitent  and  believ- 
ing :  1  John  1 : 9—"  fkithftU  and  rifhteooa  to  forgive  oi  our  am  "=faithf ul  to  his  promise,  and  right- 
eous to  Christ.  God's  fklthf  ulness  also  ensures  a  supply  for  all  the  real  wants  of  our 
beinK*  both  here  and  hereafter,  since  these  wants  are  implicit  promises  of  him  who  made 
us:  (h  84  :  11— "lo  good  thing  wiU  he  withhold  from  them  that  valk nfrighU j " ;  XaL  6 :  33— "aU  thtei  thinga 
shall  be  added  nnto  yon  " ;  1  Osr.  2 : 9—"  thinga  whieh  eye  say  not,  and  ear  hsard  not,  ud  yhieh  entered  not  into  the 
heert  of  man.  ▼hateoorar  things  God  preporsd  for  them  that  Ioto  him." 

2.  Mercy  and  (Goodness,  or  Transitive  Love. 

By  mercy  and  goodness  we  mean  the  transitive  love  of  Gk>d  in  its  twofold 

relation  to  the  disobedieut  and  to  the  obedient  portions  of  his  creatures. 

Tit»i3: 4— "his  late  tofvard  man" ;  Bom.  2:  4— "geodnsm  of  God  "  ;  Hat  6:  44,  45— "lore  your  eneaias 

thet  ye  may  be  eooa  of  your  FUher";  John  3 :  16— "  God  so  loTod  the  vorid  ";  3  Pet.  1:  3— "granted  unto  as  all 
things  that  partain  luto  lift  and  godlinem" ;  Bom.  3:  32— "  freely  giro  na  eU  things" ;  1  John  4 :  10—"  Herein  is  lore^ 
wt  thit  ve  loTod  6«d,  bat  that  he  lofsd  u,aadssnthis8ontobethe  propitiation  for  ov  ana" 
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(a)  Merp7  is  that  eternal  principle  of  Qod's  nature  which  leads  him  to 
fiieek  the  temporal  good  and  eternal  salvation  of  those  who  have  opposed 
themselTcs  to  his  will,  even  at  the  cost  of  infinite  self-sacrifice. 

Martensen :  **  Viewed  In  relation  to  sin.  eternal  love  is  oompasBionate  srace.'*  God's 
continual  Impartation  of  natural  life  is  a  f oreshadowincr,  in  a  lower  sphere,  of  what  he 
desires  to  do  for  bis  creatures  in  the  higher  sphere— the  communication  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  life  throuiph  Jesus  Christ. 

(&)  Goodness  is  the  eternal  principle  of  God's  nature  which  leads  him  to 
communicate  of  his  own  life  and  blessedness  to  those  who  are  like  him  in 
moral  character.  Goodness,  therefore,  is  nearly  identical  with  the  love  of 
complacency ;  mercy,  with  the  love  of  benevolence. 

Notice,  however,  that  transitive  love  is  but  an  outward  manifestation  of  immanent 
love.  The  eternal  and  perfect  object  of  God's  love  is  in  his  own  nature.  Men  become 
subordinate  objects  of  that  love  only  as  they  become  connected  and  identified  with  its 
principal  object,  the  ima^  of  God's  perfections  in  Christ.  Only  in  the  Son  do  men 
become  sons  of  God.  To  this  is  requisite  an  acceptance  of  Christ  on  the  part  of  man. 
Thus  it  can  be  said  that  Qod  imparts  himself  to  men  Just  so  far  as  men  are  willing  to 
receive  him.  And  as  God  gives  himself  to  men,  in  all  his  moral  attributes,  to  answer  for 
them  and  to  renew  them  in  character,  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  of  Nordell  (Exam- 
iner,  Jan.  17. 1884)  that  **  the  maintenance  of  holiness  is  the  function  of  divine  Justice; 
the  diffusion  of  holiness  is  the  function  of  divine  love."  We  may  ^rant  this  as  substan- 
tially true,  while  yet  we  deny  that  love  is  a  mere  form  or  manifestation  of  holiness. 
Self-impartation  is  different  from  self-affirmation.  The  attribute  which  moves  God  to 
pour  out  is  not  identical  with  the  attribute  which  moves  him  to  maintain.  The  two 
ideas  of  holiness  and  of  love  are  as  distinct  as'the  idea  of  integrity  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  flrenerostty  on  the  other.  Park :  "*  God  loves  Satan,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  we  ou^ht 
to."  Shedd :  **  This  same  love  of  compassion  God  feels  toward  the  non-elect ;  but  the 
expression  of  that  oompaasion  is  forbidden  for  reasons  which  are  sufficient  for  God,  but 
are  entirely  unknown  to  the  creature."  The  aroodness  of  God  is  the  basis  of  retjoard, 
under  God's  ffovemment.  Faithfulness  leads  God  to  keep  his  promises ;  goodness  leads 
him  to  make  them. 

3.     Justice  and  Bighteousness,  or  Transitive  Holiness. 

By  justice  and  righteousness  we  mean  the  transitive  holiness  of  Gk>d,  in 
virtue  of  which  his  treatment  of  his  creatures  conforms  to  the  purity  of  his 
nature, — ^righteousness  demanding  from  all  moral  beings  conformity  to  the 
moral  perfection  of  God,  and  justice  visiting  non-conformity  to  that  per- 
fection with  penal  loss  or  suffering. 

G«.18:25— "skallMtttoJodgeofiUtkaetftiidoriKlit?"  Dsat  32 :  4— " ill  Us  ways  ire  Jvdgnnt;  AGodoT 
fkithftilnMiadvitkoatiniqutj.jvcttadnKlitishe";  Pi.  7 : 9-1^-*' tha ri^htaooi  God  triflth  th«  hmrtB...uJiA 
Ik*  upright ....  if  a  righteooi  Judgv,  yaa,  a  G«d  that  hath  indignation  erary  da j  " ;  18 :  2i— "  the  Lord  rwompenaed  ■• 

aMsrdittg  to  my  rightoouinm vith  tho  moniiftil,  thon  vilt  ihov  thyaalf  morale ....  vith  the  perrena  then  vih 

ihow  thjMlf  froward  " ;  Vat  5:  48— "To  therefore  shall  be  perfect,  OTon  as  yoor  heaTtnly  Ftathor  ia  perfect" ;  Bom.  t: 
6—"  will  render  to  OTary  man  aeoording  to  hie  worka  " ;  1  Pet  t :  1$—"  To  ihall  be  holy ;  for  I  am  holy." 

(a)  Since  justice  and  righteousness  are  simply  transitive  holiness — ^right- 
eousness designating  this  holiness  chiqfly  in  its  mandatory,  justice  chiefly 
in  its  punitive,  aspect, — ^they  are  not  mere  manifestations  of  benevolence,  or 
of  God's  disposition  to  secure  the  highest  happiness  of  his  creatures,  nor 
are  they  grounded  jp  the  nature  of  things  as  something  apart  from  or  above 
God. 

Ci-emer,  N.  T.  Lexicon :  «iitoto«  —  *•  the  perfect  coincidence  existing  between  God*s 
nature,  which  Is  the  standard  for  all,  and  his  acts."  Justice  and  ri^rhteousnees  are 
simpljr  holiness  exercised  toward  creatures.  The  same  holiness  which  exists  in  God  In 
eternity  past  manifests  itself  as  Justice  and  rljrhteousness,  so  soon  as  intelligent  crea- 
tures come  into  being. 
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{b)  Transitiye  holineas,  as  righteonsnefls,  imposes  law  in  oonscienoe  and 
Scripture,  and  may  be  called  legialatiye  holiness.  As  justice,  it  executes 
the  penalties  of  law,  and  may  be  called  distributiye  or  judicial  holiness.  In 
righteousness  €k>d  reveals  chiefly  his  love  of  holiness ;  in  justice,  chiefly 
his  hatred  of  sin. 

The  eelf-afflrmiiiff  purity  of  God  demands  a  like  purity  In  those  who  have  been  made 
in  his  imaere.  As  Ood  wills  and  maintains  his  own  moral  exoellenoe,  so  all  creatures 
must  will  and  maintain  the  moral  ezoellenoe  of  Ood.  There  can  pe  only  one  centre  in 
the  solar  system— the  sun  is  its  own  centre  and  the  centre  for  all  the  planets  also.  So 
God's  purity  is  the  object  of  his  own  will— it  must  be  the  object  of  all  the  wiUs  of  all  his 
creatures  also. 

(c)  Neither  justice  nor  righteousness,  therefore,  are  matters  of  arbitrary 
will.  They  are  revelations  of  the  inmost  nature  of  God,  the  one  in  the 
form  of  moral  requirement,  the  other  in  the  form  of  judicial  sanction.  As 
Ood  cannot  but  demand  of  his  creatures  that  they  be  like  him  in  moral 
character,  so  he  cannot  but  enforce  the  law  which  he  imposes  upon  them. 
Justice  just  as  much  binds  God  to  punish  as  it  binds  the  sinner  to  be  pun- 
ished. 

All  arbitrariness  is  excluded  here.  God  is  what  he  is— infinite  purity.  He  cavnot 
change.  If  creatures  are  to  attain  the  end  of  their  being,  they  must  be  like  God  in 
moral  purity.  Justice  is  nothing  but  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  this  natural 
neoeasity.  Law  is  only  the  transcript  of  God's  nature.  Justice  does  not  make  law— it 
only  reveals  law.  Penalty  is  only  the  reaction  of  God's  holiness  against  that  which  is 
its  opposite.  Since  righteousness  and  Justice  are  only  legislative  and  retributive  holi- 
ness, God  can  cease  to  demand  purity  and  to  punish  sin  only  when  he  ceases  to  be  holy, 
that  is,  only  when  he  ceases  to  be  God.    **  Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur." 

id)  Neither  justice  nor  righteousness  bestows  rewards.  This  follows 
from  the  fact  that  obedience  is  due  to  God,  instead  of  being  optional  or  a 
gratuity.  No  creature  can  claim  anything  for»  his  obedience.  If  God 
rewards,  he  rewards  in  virtue  of  his  goodness  and  faithfulness,  not  in  virtue 
of  his  justice  or  his  righteousness.  What  the  creature  cannot  claim,  how- 
ever, Christ  can  claim,  and  the  rewards  which  are  goodness  to  the  creature 
are  righteousness  to  Christ.     God  rewards  Christ's  work  for  us  and  in  us. 

Bruch,  Eigenschaftslehre,  28C^28S,  and  John  Austin*  Province  of  Jurisprudence.  1 :  88- 
sa,  220-233,  both  deny,  and  rightly  deny,  that  Justice  bestows  rewards.  Justice  simply 
punishes  infractions  of  law.  In  Mat  25:  3i—" inherit  the  kingdom  "—inheritance  implies  no 
merit ;  46— the  wicked  are  adjudged  to  eternal  punishment ;  the  righteous,  not  to  eternal 
reward,  but  to  eternal  life.  Lake  17: 7-10— "when  ye  shall  hare  done  all  the  things  that  are  commanded 
j^  say.  We  an  onpnAtable  eerrants ;  ve  hare  done  that  vhieh  it  was  our  dnty  to  do."  Rom.  6 :  23— punishment 
is  the  "  wafta  of  an  " :  but  salvation  Is  "the  gift  of  Qod  " ;  2 :  6— God  rewards,  not  on  account  of 
man*s  works,  but  "aoeordiBg  to  hii  worka."  Reward  is  thus  seen  to  be  in  Scripture  a  matter 
of  grace  to  the  creature;  only  to  the  Christ  who  works  for  us  in  atonement,  and  in  us 
in  regeneration  and  sanctiflcation,  is  reward  a  matter  of  debt  (see  also  2  John  8). 

(6)  JuBtioe  in  God,  as  the  revelation  of  his  holiness,  is  devoid  of  all  pas- 
sion or  caprice.  There  is  in  Gk)d  no  selfish  anger.  The  penalties  he 
infUcts  upon  transgression  are  not  vindictive  but  vindicative.  They  express 
the  revulsion  of  GK>d's  nature  from  moral  evil,  the  judicial  indignation  of 
purity  against  impurity,  the  self-assertion  of  infinite  holiness  against  its 
antagonist  and  would-be  destroyer.  But  because  its  decisions  are  calm 
they  are  irreyersible. 

Anger,  within  certain  limits,  is  a  duty  of  man.  Pi.  97 :  10—"  Te  that  lore  the  Lord,  hate  eril " ; 
Iph.  4 :  26— "Be  ye  angry,  and  lin  not"  The  calm  indignation  of  the  Judge,  who  pronounces 
sentence  with  tears,  is  the  true  image  of  the  holy  anger  of  Ood  against  sin.    Weber, 
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Zom  Gottes,  28,  makes  wratb  only  the  Jealousy  of  love.  It  Is  more  truly  the  Jealousy  of 
holiDess.  Prof.  W.  A.  Stevens,  Com.  on  1  The«.  2  :  10*-**Holily  and  rightoowly  are  terms  that 
describe  the  same  conduct  In  two  aspects :  the  former,  as  conformed  to  God*s  character 
In  itself ;  the  latter,  as  conformed  to  his  law :  both  are  positive."  Lillle,  Ck>m.  on  2  Ami. 
1 :  6—**  Judgment  Is  '  a  rigklaooi  (hmg  with  G«d.'  Divine  Justice  requires  It  for  its  own  satisfac- 
tion.'* 

The  moral  indlflrnation  of  a  whole  universe  of  holy  beings  afirainst  moral  evil,  added 
to  the  a^ronizins'  self-condemnations  of  awakened  conscience  in  all  the  unholy,  is  only 
a  faint  and  small  reflection  of  the  awful  revulsion  of  God*s  infinite  Justice  from  the 
impurity  and  selflshmoss  of  his  creatures,  and  of  the  intense,  organic,  necessary,  and 
eternal  reaction  of  his  moral  being  In  self -vindication  and  the  punishment  of  sin ;  see 
Jer.  44  :  4— "Oh,  do  not  that  abomiiublo  thing  that  I  hate  I "  Hum.  32 :  23—"  Be  nrB  your  an  vUl  Ind  yoa  Mt " ; 
leb.  10  :  30,  31—"  For  ve  know  him  that  nid,  YengMno*  bdongoth  onto  me,  I  will  reoompenae.  ind  again.  The  Lord 
ahall  judge  his  people.  It  la  a  fearftU  thing  to  fall  into  the  handa  of  the  living  God."  On  Justice  as  an  attrib- 
ute of  a  moral  governor,  see  N.  W.  Taylor,  Moral  Government,  2:353-298;  Owen, 
Dissertation  on  Divine  Justice,  In  Works,  10 :  488-624. 

Vn.    Bank  and  Relations  of  the  seysbal  Attbibutbs. 

The  attributes  have  relations  to  each  other;  Like  intellect,  affection,  and 
will  in  man,  none  of  them  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  exercised  separately 
from  the  rest.  Each  of  the  attributes  is  qualified  by  all  the  others.  God's 
lov©  is  immutable,  wise,  holy.  Infinity  belongs  to  God's  knowledge,  power, 
j'ustice.  Tet  this  is  not  to  say  that  one  attribute  is  of  as  high  rank  as  an- 
other. The  moral  attributes  of  truth,  love,  holiness,  are  worthy  of  higher 
reverence  from  men,  and  they  are  more  jealously  guarded  by  €k>d,  than  the 
natural  attributes  of  omnipresence,  omniscience,  and  omnipotence.  And 
yet  even  among  the  moral  attributes  one  stands  as  supreme.  Of  this  and  of 
its  supremacy  we  now  proceed  to  speak. 

1.    Holiness  the  fundamental  attribute  in  Ood. 

That  holiness  is  the  fun*d8mental  attribute  in  God,  is  evident : 

(a)    From  Scripture, — in  which  God's  holiness  is  not  only  most  constantly 

and  powerfully  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  man,  but  is  declared  to  be  the 

chief  subject  of  rejoicing  and  adoration  in  heaven. 

It  is  Ood's  attribute  of  holiness  that  first  and  most  prominently  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  sinner,  and  conscience  only  follows  the  method  of  Scripture:  1  Pet.  1 :  i&— 
"  je  ihall  be  holy ;  far  I  am  holy  " ;  Eeb.  12 :  14— "the  lanstiflcation  vithout  vhieh  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  " ;  cf. 
bike  5 : 8—"  Depart  from  me ;  for  I  am  a  nnfol  man,  0  lord."  Yet  this  constant  insistence  upon  holi- 
ness cannot  be  due  simply  to  man's  present  state  of  sin,  for  in  heaven,  where  there  is  no 
sin,  there  is  the  same  reiteration :  Is.  6  : 3— "Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts'* ;  Rot.  4  : 8— 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God.  the  Almighty." 

(6)  From  our  own  moral  constitution, — in  which  conscience  asserts  its 
supremacy  over  every  other  impulse  and  affection  of  our  nature.  As  we 
may  be  kind,  but  must  be  righteous,  so  Gk)d,  in  whose  image  we  are  made, 
may  be  merciful,  but  must  be  holy. 

See  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons  upon  Human  Nature,  Bohn's  ed.,  886-414,  showinsr  "  the 
supremacy  of  conscience  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man."  We  must  be  Just,  before 
we  are  grenerous.  So  with  Ood,  Justice  must  be  done  always;  mercy  is  optional  with 
him.  He  was  not  under  oblisration  to  provide  a  redemption  for  sinners :  2  FeU  2 : 4—"  Ood 
spared  not  angels  when  they  sinned,  bat  oast  them  down  to  hell."  Salvation  is  a  matter  of  grrace.  not  of 
debt.  Shedd,  Discourses  and  Essays,  277-288—"  The  quality  of  Justice  is  necessary  exac- 
tion; but  *the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  (con)strained '  "  [cf.  Denham:  "His  mirth  is 
forced  and  strained  "  ].  God  can  apply  the  salvation,  after  he  has  wroug'ht  it  out,  to 
whomsoever  he  will :  Hom.  9 :  18—" he  hath  merey  on  whom  he  wilL"  The  poet  sajrs :"  A  God  all 
mercy  is  a  God  unjust."    Bmerson :  "  Your  goodness  must  have  some  edjre  to  it;  else 
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It  to  noQe."  We  may  learn  of  God's  holfnets  a  priori.  Even  the  heathen  oould  say 
*'¥1at  Justitia,  mat  ocBlum",  or  "pereat  mundus."  But,  for  our  knowledire  of  Qod's 
mercj.  we  are  dependent  upon  special  revelation.  See  Sbedd,  Sermons  to  the  Natural 
Man :  Sermon  on  **  Mercy  optional  with  Ood,"  366 :  Mercy,  like  omnipotence,  may  exist 
in  God  without  beinff  exercised.  **  But  justice  is  an  attribute  which  not  only  exists 
of  necessity,  but  must  be  erercised  of  neoessity ;  because  not  to  exercise  it  would  be 
Injustice. '* 

If  it  be  said  that,  by  parity  of  reasoningr*  for  Gtod  not  to  exercise  mercy  is  to  show 
himself  unmerciful,— we  reply  that  this  is  not  true  so  long  as  higher  interests  require 
that  exercise  to  be  withheld.  I  am  not  unmerciful  when  I  refuse  to  give  to  the  poor 
tiie  money  needed  to  pay  an  honest  debt ;  nor  is  the  Governor  unmerciful  who  refuses 
to  pardon  the  condemned  and  unrepentant  criminal.  Mercy  has  its  conditions,  as  we 
proceed  to  show,  and  it  does  not  cease  to  be^  when  these  conditions  do  not  permit  it  to 
be  exercised.  Not  so  with  Justice :  Justice  must  always  be  exercised ;  when  it  ceases  to 
be  exerciaedL,  it  also  ceases  to  be. 

(c)  From  the  aclnal  dealings  of  God, — ^in  which  holiness  oonditions  and 
limits  the  exercise  of  other  attribtites.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Christ's  re- 
deeming work,  though  love  makes  the  atonement,  it  is  violated  holiness  that 
requiree  it ;  and  in  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  demand  of 
holiness  for  self -vindication  overbears  the  pleading  of  love  for  the  sufferers. 

That  which  oonditions  all  is  highest  of  all.  Holiness  shows  itself  higher  than  love,  in 
that  it  conditions  love.  Hence  God's  mercy  does  not  consist  in  outraging  his  own  law 
of  holiness,  but  in  enduring  the  penal  affliction  by  which  that  law  of  holiness  is  satisfied. 
Coasdenoe  In  man  is  but  the  reflex  of  holiness  in  God.  Ck>n8cience  demands  either 
retribution  or  atonement.  This  demand  Christ  meets  by  his  substituted  suiTerlng.  His 
sacrifice  assuages  the  thirst  of  conscience  in  man,  as  well  as  the  demand  of  holiness  in 
God :  Jbhx  6 :  SS— "For  my  tak  ii  lomt  indMi  and  mj  Uood  u  drink  indMd."  See  Shedd,  Discourses 
and  Essays,  280, 201, 282,  from  which  much  of  the  above  is  In  substance  taken.  See  also 
Thomasius,  Christ!  Person  und  Werk,  1:  187-155,  346-853:  Patton,  art.  on  Retribution 
and  the  Divine  Goodness,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Jan.,  1878 :  8-16 ;  Owen,  Dissertation  on  the 
Divine  Justice,  in  Works,  10 :  483-624. 

(d)  From  €k>d*8  eternal  purpose  of  salvation, — ^in  which  justice  and 
mercy  are  reconciled  only  through  the  foreseen  and  predetermined  sacrifice 
of  Christ  The  declaration  that  Christ  is  "  the  Lamb  ....  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  *'  implies  the  existence  of  a  principle  in  the  divine 
nature  which  requires  satisfaction,  before  Gk>d  can  enter  upon  the  work  of 
redemption.     That  principle  can  be  none  other  than  holiness. 

Since  both  mercy  and  Justice  are  exercised  toward  sinners  of  the  human  race,  the 
otherwise  Inevitable  antagonism  between  them  is  removed  only  by  the  atoninff  death  of 
the  God-man.  Their  opposing  claims  do  not  impair  the  divine  blessedness,  because  the 
reconciliation  exists  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God.  This  is  intimated  in  IUt.  13  :  8— "tke 
UsA  ttot  kstk  bMD  ilain  fron  the  UmubAm  of  tks  vorld."  This  same  reconciliation  is  alluded  to  in 
PL  » :  10— "Marejr  vaA  truth  an  Mt  togrther;  rig;ktMDfliMi  and  peMS  Urt  kiaad  Moh  oth«r" ;  and  in  Rom.  3  :  26 
— "th^t  hs  Bight  hinnlf  bt  Jost,  lad  tk«  joftiflv  of  him  that  hitth  faith  in  Jmu."  The  atonement,  then,  if 
man  was  to  be  saved,  was  necessary,  not  primarily  on  man's  account,  but  on  God's  ac- 
count. Shedd,  Discourses  and  Essays,  879 :  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  an  "  atonement 
<i2>  intra,  a  self-oblation  on  the  part  of  Deity  himself,  by  which  to  satisfy  those  imma- 
nent and  eternal  Imperatives  of  the  divine  nature  which  without  it  must  find  their 
satisfaction  in  the  punishment  of  the  transgressor,  or  else  be  outra^red."  Thus  God's 
word  of  redemption,  as  well  as  his  word  of  creation,  is  forever  "aattled  in  haaTta"  (Pa.  119 :  89). 
Its  execution  on  the  cross  was  "aeooriiag  t«  tha  pattvn"  on  high.  The  Mosaic  sacrifice  pre- 
figured the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  but  the  temporal  disclosure 
of  an  eternal  fact  in  the  nature  of  Ood.    See  Kreibig,  VersOhnung,  166, 156. 

2.     77ie  holiness  of  Ood  the  ground  of  moral  obligation. 

A.    Erroneona  Views.     The  ground  of  moral  obligation  is  not 

{a)    In  power, — ^whether  of  civil  law  (Hobbes,  Gassendi),  or  of  divine 
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win  (Occam,  Descartes).  We  are  not  bound  to  obey  either  of  these,  except 
upon  the  ground  that  they  are  right.  This  theory  assumes  that  nothing  is 
good  or  right  in  itself,  and  that  morality  is  mere  prudence. 

Civil  Law :  See  Hobbee,  Leviathan,  part  i,  chap.  6  and  13 ;  part  ii,  chap.  80.  Gamendi^ 
Opera,  6 :  120.  Upon  this  view,  miffht  makes  rl^ht ;  the  laws  of  Nero  are  always  blndln^r ; 
a  man  may  break  his  promise  when  civil  law  permits ;  there  is  no  obliiratlon  to  obey  a 
father,  a  civil  grovemor,  or  God  himself,  when  once  it  is  certain  that  the  disobedience 
will  be  hidden,  or  when  the  offender  is  willing  to  Incur  the  punishment. 

Dmne  wiU:  See  Occam,  lib.  2,  qusBS.  10  (quoted  in  Porter,  Moral  Science,  125) :  Des- 
cartes (referred  to  in  Hickok,  Moral  Science,  27,  S8).  Upon  this  view,  right  and  wrong* 
are  variable  quantities.  Duns  Sootus  held  that  God*s  will  makes  not  only  truth  but 
right.  God  can  make  lying  to  be  virtuous  and  purity  to  be  wrong.  If  Satan  were  God* 
we  should  be  bound  to  obey  him.  God  Is  essentiaily  indifferent  to  right  and  wrong* 
good  and  evil.  We  reply  that  behind  the  divine  will  is  the  divine  nature,  and  that  in 
the  moral  perfection  of  that  nature  lies  the  only  ground  of  moral  obligation. 

As  between  power  or  utility  on  the  one  hand,  and  right  on  the  other  hand,  we  mast 
regard  right  as  the  more  fundamental.  We  do  not,  however,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
place  the  ground  of  moral  obligation  even  in  right,  considered  as  an  abstract  principle ; 
but  place  it  rather  in  the  moral  excellence  of  him  who  is  the  personal  Right  and  there- 
fore the  source  of  right. 

(6)  Nor  in  utility, — whether  our  own  happiness  or  advantage  present  or 
eternal  (Paley),  for  supreme  regard  for  our  own  interest  is  not  virtuous ;  or 
the  greatest  happiness  or  advantage  of  being  in  general  (Edwards),  for  we 
judge  conduct  to  be  useful  because  it  is  right,  not  right  because  it  is  useful 
This  theory  would  compel  us  to  believe  that  in  eternity  past  God  was  holy 
only  because  of  the  good  he  got  from  it — that  is,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
holiness  in  itself,  and  no  such  thing  as  moral  character  in  Gk)d. 

Our  own  happinew:  Paley,  Mor.  and  Pol.  PhUos.,  book  i,  chap,  vil—"  Virtue  is  the 
doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting 
happiness."  This  unites  (a)  and  (b).  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor  held  that 
our  own  happiness  is  the  supreme  end.  These  writers  Indeed  regard  the  highest  happi- 
ness as  attained  only  by  living  for  others  (Mill's  altruism),  but  they  can  assign  no  reason 
why  one  who  knows  no  other  happiness  than  the  pleasures  of  sense  should  not  adopt 
the  maxim  of  Epicurus,  who,  according  to  Lucretius,  taught  that  **  ducU  ([uemq^  volup- 
tos."  This  theory  renders  virtue  impossible ;  for  a  virtue  which  is  mere  regard  to  our 
own  interest  is  not  virtue  but  prudence.  "  We  have  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  Inde- 
pendently of  all  considerations  of  happiness  or  its  loss." 

QrealoA  good  of  being :  Not  only  Edwards,  but  Priestly,  Bentham,  Dwlght,  Finney, 
Hopkins,  Fairchild,  hold  this  view.  See  Edwards,  Works,  2 :  281-^804—*^  Virtue  is  benevo- 
lence toward  being  in  general " ;  Dwight,  Theology,  8 :  150-162—*'  Utility  the  Foundation 
of  Virtue";  Hopkins,  Law  of  Love,  7-28;  Fairchild,  Moral  Philosophy;  Finney,  Byst. 
Theol.,  42-196.  This  theory  regards  good  as  a  mere  state  of  the  sensibility,  instead  of 
consisting  in  purity  of  being.  It  forgets  that  in  eternity  past  "love  for  being  in  gen> 
eral "  =  simply  Ctod*s  self-love,  or  €k>d's  regard  for  his  own  happiness.  This  Implies  that 
God  is  holy  only  for  a  purpose ;  he  is  bound  to  be  unholy,  if  greater  good  would  result ; 
that  is,  holiness  has  no  independent  existence  in  his  nature.  We  grant  that  a  thing  is 
often  known  to  be  right  by  the  fact  that  it  is  useful ;  but  this  is  very  different  from  say- 
ing that  its  usefulness  makes  it  right.  *'  Utility  is  only  the  setting  of  the  diamond,  which 
marks^  but  does  not  moire,  its  value."  *'  If  utility  be  a  criterion  of  rectitude,  it  is  only 
because  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  divine  nature."  See  British  Quarterly,  July,  1877,  on 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Bishop  Butler.  Bp.  Butler,  Nature  of  Virtue,  in  Works,  Bohn*s  ed., 
384.  Love  and  holiness  are  obligatory  in  themselves,  and  not  because  they  promote  the 
general  good.  Cicero  well  said  that  they  who  confounded  the  honettum  with  the  utAe 
deserved  to  be  banished  from  society.  See  criticism  on  Porter's  Moral  Science,  in  Luth- 
eran Quarterly,  Apr.,  1885 :  826^381. 

(c)  Nor  in  the  nature  of  things  (Price), — whether  by  this  we  mean  their 
Htness  (Clarke),  truth  (Wollaston),  order  (JouflTroy),  relations  (Wayland)^ 
worthiness  (Hickok),  sympathy  (Adam  Smith),  or  abstract  right  (Haven  and 
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Alexander) ;  for  this  nature  of  things  is  not  ultimate,  but  has  its  ground  in 
the  nature  of  €k>d.  We  are  bound  to  worship  the  highest;  if  anything 
exists  beyond  and  above  Gk>d,  we  are  bound  to  worship  that — that  indeed  is 
God. 

See  Wayland,  Moral  Science,  33-48 ;  Hickok,  Moral  Science,  27-^34;  Haven,  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, 37-60:  Alexander,  Moral  Science,  1&&-196.  In  opposition  to  all  the  forms  of  this 
theory,  we  uriro  that  nothing  exists  independently  of  or  above  God.  *'  If  the  Rround 
of  morals  exist  independently  of  God,  either  it  has  ultimately  no  authority,  or  it  usurps 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty.  Any  rational  being  who  kept  the  law  would  be  perfect 
without  God,  and  the  moral  centre  of  all  intelligences  would  be  outside  of  God  "  (Talbot). 
God  is  not  a  Jupiter  controlled  by  Fate.  He  is  subject  to  no  law  but  the  law  of  his  own 
nature.  ^"obfeNK  ob{(ae— character  rules— purity  is  the  highest.  And  therefore  to  holi- 
ness all  creatures,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  are  constrained  to  bow.  Hopkins,  Law 
of  Love,  77—**  Right  and  wrong  have  nothing  to  do  with  things,  but  only  with  actions ; 
nothing  to  do  with  any  nature  of  things  existing  necessarily,  but  only  with  the  nature  of  « 
persons.'*  Another  has  said :  "The  idea  of  right  cannot  be  original,  since  right  means 
conformity  to  some  standard  or  rule/'  This  standard  or  rule  is  not  an  abstraction,  but 
an  existing  being— the  infinitely  perfect  God. 

B.  The  Scriptural  View.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  ground  of 
moral  obligation  is  the  holiness  of  God,  or  the  moral  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  conformity  to  which  is  the  law  of  our  moral  being  (Chalmers, 
Calderwood,  Gregory,  Wuttke).     We  show  this  : 

(a)  Prom  the  commands  :  "Ye  shall  be  holy,"  where  the  ground  of  ob- 
ligation assigned  is  simply  and  only  :  "  for  I  am  holy  "  (1  Pet.  1 :  16) ;  and 
"  Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect,"  where  the  standard  laid  down  is :  "as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect "  (Mat.  5  :  48).  Here  we  have  an  ultimate  reason 
and  ground  for  being  and  doing  right,  namely,  that  God  is  right,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  holiness  is  his  nature. 

(6)  From  the  nature  of  the  love  in  which  the  whole  law  is  summed  up 
(Mat  22  :  37— "thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God" ;  Rom.  13  :  10^" love 
therefore  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  " ).  This  love  is  not  regard  for  ab- 
stract right  or  for  the  happiness  of  being,  much  less  for  one's  own  interest, 
but  it  is  regard  for  God  as  the  fountain  and  standard  of  moral  excellence, 
or,  in  other  words,  love  for  Gk>d  as  holy.  Hence  this  love  is  the  principle 
and  source  of  hoUnees  in  man. 

(c)  From  the  example  of  Christ,  whose  life  was  essentially  an  exhibition 
of  supreme  regard  for  God,  and  of  supreme  devotion  to  his  holy  will.  As 
Christ  saw  nothing  good  but  what  was  in  God  (Mark  10  :  18 — "  none  is  good 
save  one,  even  Grod  "),  and  did  only  what  he  saw  the  Father  do  (John  5  :  19  ; 
see  also  80 — "  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me  "), 
so  for  us,  to  be  like  Gk>d  is  the  sum  of  all  duty,  and  God's  infinite  moral 
excellence  is  the  supreme  reason  why  we  should  be  like  him. 

For  statements  of  the  correct  view  of  the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  see  Chalmers, 
Moral  Philosophy.  411M20;  Calderwood,  Moral  Philosophy;  Gregory,  Christian  Ethics, 
U2-Va :  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  2 :  80-107 ;  Talbot,  Ethical  Prolegomena,  in  Bap.  Quar.» 
July.  1877, 257-274 :  "The  ground  of  all  moral  law  is  the  nature  of  God,  or  the  ethical 
nature  of  God  in  relation  to  the  like  nature  in  man,  or  the  Imperativeness  of  the  divine 
nature."  Plato :  **The  divine  will  is  the  fountain  of  all  efficiency;  the  divine  reason  is 
the  fountain  of  all  law ;  the  divine  nature  is  the  fountain  of  all  virtue."  For  further 
discussion  of  the  subject,  see  section  on  the  Law  of  God.  See  also  Thorn  well.  Theology^ 
1:  aSS-^TS;  Hlnton,  Art  of  Thinking,  47-d2;  Goldwin  Smith,  in  Contemporary  Review, 
March,  U82,  and  Jan.,  1884 ;  H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Theology,  102^231,  esp.  223.  Holiness 
is  the  goal  of  man's  spiritual  career ;  see  1  Thea.  3 :  13—"  To  Us  «id  te  nay  lUblish  your  ImuIb 
wM.».^  ia  iniiniM  bfllBr*  ov  God  tad  Iktkor."  The  greatest  recent  work  on  the  general  subject 
is  that  of  James  Kartincau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory. 


CHAPTER  11. 

DOCTRIiJE   OF  THE  TRINITY. 

In  the  nature  of  the  one  God  there  are  three  eternal  distinctions  which 

*are  represented  to  us  under  the  figure  of  persons,  and  these  three  are  equaL 

This  tripersonality  of  the  Gk>dhead  is  exclusively  a  truth  of  revelation.     It 

is  clearly,  though  not  formally,  made  known  in  the  New  Testament,  and 

intimations  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Old. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  be  expressed  in  the  six  following  state- 
ments: 1.  In  Scripture  therein  are  three  who  are  recognized  as  God. 
2.  These  three  are  so  described  in  Scripture  that  we  are  compelled  to  conceive 
of  them  as  distinct  persons.  8.  This  tripersonaUty  of  the  divine  nature  is 
not  merely  economic  and  temporal,  but  is  immanent  and  eternaL  4.  This 
tripersonality  is  not  tritheism ;  for  while  there  are  three  persons,  there  is 
but  one  essence.  5.  The  three  persons.  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  are 
equal.  6.  Inscrutable  yet  not  self -contradictory,  this  doctrine  furnishes 
the  key  to  all  other  doctrines.  These  statements  we  proceed  now  to  prove 
and  to  elucidate. 

Reason  shows  us  the  Unity  of  Ood ;  only  revelation  shows  us  the  Trinity  of  God,  thus 
filling  out  the  indefinite  outlines  of  this  unity  and  vivifyin/r  it.  The  term  *  Trinity '  is 
not  found  in  Scripture,  although  the  conception  it  expresses  is  Scriptural.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  term  is  ascribed  to  Tertullian.  The  Montanists  first  defined  the  personality 
of  the  Spirit,  and  first  formulated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  term  *  Trinity '  is  not 
a  metaphysical  one.  It  is  only  a  designation  of  four  facts :  ( 1)  the  Father  is  Ood ; 
<2)  the  Son  is  God;  (8)  the  Spirit  is  God ;  (4)  there  is  but  one  God. 

Park :  "  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not  on  the  one  hand  assert  that  three  per- 
sons are  united  in  one  person,  or  three  beings  in  one  being,  or  three  Gods  In  one  God 
(tritheism) ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  that  God  merely  manifests  himself  in  three  different 
ways  (modal  trinity,  or  trinity  of  manifestations) ;  but  rather  that  there  are  three 
eternal  distinctions  in  the  substance  of  God.*'  Smyth,  preface  to  Edwards,  Observations 
on  the  Trinity :  *^  The  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  affirms  that  there  are  in  the  Godhead 
three  distinct  hypostases  or  subsistences— the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit— each 
possessing  one  and  the  same  divine  nature,  though  in  a  different  manner.  The  essential 
points  are  ( 1 )  the  unity  of  essence ;  ( 2 )  the  reality  of  immanent  or  ontological  dlstino- 
tions."  See  Park  on  Bd  wards's  View  of  the  Trinity,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  April,  1881 :  388.  Prince- 
ton Essays,  1 :  28—" There  is  one  God ;  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  this  one  God; 
there  is  such  a  distinction  between  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  to  iay  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  reciprocal  use  of  the  personal  pronouns.'*  Joseph  Cook :  **  ( 1)  The 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  (Sk>d ;  (2 )  each  has  a  peculiarity  incommuni- 
cable to  the  others ;  ( 8 )  neither  is  God  without  the  others ;  ( 4 )  each,  with  the  others,  is 
God." 

For  treatment  of  the  whole  doctrine,  see  Domer,  System  of  Doctrine,  1 :  844-485 ;  Twes- 
ten,  Dogmatik,  and  translation  in  Bib.  Sac,  8 :  602 ;  Bbrard,  Dogmatik,  1 :  146-190 ;  Thomas- 
ius,  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  57-186:  Kahnis,  Dogmatik,  8  :  208-S20:  Shedd,  History 
of  Doctrine,  1 :  246-886;  Farnir,  Science  and  Theology,  138;  Schaff,  Nicene  Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Theol.  Eclectic,  4 :  200.  For  the  Unitarian  view,  see  Norton, 
Statement  of  Seasons,  and  J.  F.  Clarke,  Truths  and  Errors  of  Orthodoxy. 
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L    In  SoBiFTnjiE  thbbb  abb  Thrbb  who  abb  bbooomizbd  as  Qod. 
1.    Broofafrom  the  New  TeatamerU, 

A.  The  Father  is  recognized  as  Qod, — and  that  in  so  great  a  number  of 
passages  (such  as  John  6  :  27— '*him  the  Father,  even  God,  hath  sealed," 
and  1  Pet  1  :  2—" foreknowledge  of  Qod  the  Father")  that  we  need  not 
delay  to  adduce  extended  proof. 

B.  Jesns  Christ  is  recognized  as  €k>d. 
(a)    He  is  expressly  called  €k>d. 

In  John  1  : 1 — Otbg  ^v  6  16yoq — ^the  absence  of  the  article  shows  Btd^  to  be 
&e  predicate  (c/.  4  :  24 — irvevfM  6  Qe6c),  This  predicate  precedes  the  verb 
by  way  of  emphasis,  to  indicate  progress  in  the  thought  »  '  the  Logos  was 
not  only  with  God,  but  was  Gk)d '  (see  Meyer  and  Luthardt,  Oomm.  in  loco). 
"  Only  6  ?Jfyoc  can  be  the  subject,  for  in  the  whole  Introduction  the  question 
is,  not  who  God  is,  but  who  the  Logos  is  *'  (Gtodet). 

In  Bom.  9  :  6,  the  clause  6  &v  M  wAvtow  Gedf  evhi^rrrd^  cannot  be  translated 
'blessed  be  the  Qod  over  all,'  for  uv  is  superfluous  if  the  clause  is  a  dox- 
ology ;  tvXoynT6c  precedes  the  name  of  Qod  in  a  doxology,  but  follows  it,  as 
here,  in  a  description"  (Hovey).  The  clause  can  therefore  justly  be 
interpreted  only  as  a  description  of  the  higher  nature  of  the  Christ  who  had 
just  been  said,  rd  Kara  adptta,  or  according  to  his  lower  nature,  to  have  had 
his  origin  from  Israel  (see  Tholuck,  Com.  in  loco), 

Tn  Titos  2  :  13,  kirt<^veiav  rij^  <J<5f7f  tw  uey6A(w  Beov  kqI  cur^pog  i/fiuv  *l7]aov 
Xpurrov  "we  regard  (with  Ellicott)  as  "a  direct,  definite,  and  even  studied 

dedaration   of  Christ's  diyinity"»  *'the appearing  of  the  glory 

of  our  great  €k>d  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ"  (so  Eng.  Bevised  Version). 
*Eirt^viia  is  a  term  applied  specially  to  the  Son  and  never  to  the  Father, 
and  fuyaXov  is  uncalled  for  if  used  of  the  Father,  but  peculiarly  appropriate 
if  used  of  Christ  Upon  the  same  principles  we  must  interpret  the  similar 
text  2  Pet.  1  : 1  (seeHuther,  in  Meyer's  Com.  :  **The  close  juxtaposition 
indicates  the  author's  certainty  of  the  oneness  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ"). 

In  Heb.  1  :  8,  ^pdf  6k  rdv  vlAv  •  6  ^p6voc  oov,  6  6edf,  etc  rbv  ai&va  is  quoted  as 
an  address  to  Christ,  and  verse  10  which  follows — "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the 
beginning  hJist  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  " — ^by  applying  to  Christ  an 
Old  Testament  ascription  to  Jehovah,  shows  that  &  Oe6g,  in  verse  8,  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  absolute  Godhead. 

In  1  John  5  :  20 — eofthf  iv  rift  d^^iv^,  tv  r^  vl^  avruv  *Iff<yov  X/viar^.  uvrdc 
iartv  6  a?Ji^ivdc  Oedf  — **  it  would  be  a  flat  repetition,  after  the  Father  had  been 
twice  called  6  ahf&ivd^^  to  say  now  again :  '  this  is  6  ahi&ivb^  8e<$c>'  Our  being 
in  God  has  its  basis  in  Christ  his  Son,  and  this  also  makes  it  more  natural 
that  wTo^  should  be  referred  to  viy.  But  ought  not  6  dhr^ivdg  then  to  be 
without  the  article  (as  in  John  1 : 1 — Oedc  t^  6  Myoc)  ?  No,  for  it  is  John's 
purpose  in  1  John  5 :  20  to  say,  not  whcU  Christ  is,  but  who  he  is.  In 
declaring  what  one  is,  the  predicate  must  have  no  article ;  in  declaring  who 
one  is,  the  predicate  must  have  the  article.  St  John  here  says  that  this 
10 
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Son,  ou  whom  our  being  in  the  true  Qod  rests,  is  this  trae  Gk>d  himself  "^ 
(see  Ebrard,  Com.  in  loco). 

Other  passages  ml^ht  be  here  adduced,  as  Uka  20 :  28—"  My  Lord  aad  ay  Qod  " ;  Od.  2 : 2— "  in  km 
dvallBth  all  the  falnm  of  th«  Godhoad  bodily  " ;  FhiL  2 : 6—"  bADg  in  tko  fora  of  God  " ;  but  we  prefer  to  oon- 
aider  these  under  other  heads  as  indirectly  proving  Christ's  divinity.  Still  other 
passages  once  relied  upon  as  direct  statements  of  the  doctrine  must  be  given  up  for 
textual  reasons.  Such  are  iotL  20 :  28.  where  the  correct  reading  is  in  all  probability  not 
«xi(Ai|o-iav  rov  ecov,  but  MxAiiviav  rov  Kvpiov  (SO  ACDB  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf ;  B 
and  K,  however,  have  rov  ecoO.  The  Rev.  Vers,  continues  to  read  "  ekuck  of  God" ;  Amer. 
Revisers,  however,  read  "okiirok  of  tka  Lord"— see  Ezra  Abbot's  investigation  in  Bib.  Sac* 
1876:818-352);  and  1  Tiin.  3:18,  where  ot  is  unquestionably  to  be  substituted  for  e«tf«» 
though  even  here  i^avtfm^Ji  intimates  preSzistenoe. 

In  John  1 :  18,  although  Tischendorf  (Sth  ed.)  has  /xoi^oycinic  vi6f ,  Westcott  and  Hort  (with 
K*BC*L  Pesh.  Syr.)  read  /lofoyci^f  Bt6s,  and  the  Rev.  Vers,  puts  "  the  only  begotten  God  "  in  the 
margin,  though  it  retains  "the  only  begotten  Son"  in  the  text.  Hamack  says  the  reading* 
MovoycKnf  ec<k  is  established  beyond  contradiction ;  see  Westcott,  Bib.  Com.  on  John^ 
pages  82,  33.  If  so,  we  have  here  a  new  and  unmistakable  assertion  of  the  deity  of 
Christ.  Meyer  says  that  the  apostles  actually  call  Christ  God  onl)*  in  John  i :  1  and  20 :  28,. 
and  that  Paul  never  so  recognizes  him.  But  Meyer  is  able  to  maintain  his  position  only 
by  calling  the  dozologies  to  Christ,  in  2  Tim.  4 :  18,  Heb.  13 :  21  and  2  Pet  3  :  18,  post-apostolic. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  the  ascription  of  the  name  God  to  Christ  proves  nothing 
as  to  his  alMolute  deity,  since  angels  and  even  human  judges  are  called  gods,  as  repre- 
senting God's  authority  and  executing  his  will.  But  we  reply  that,  while  it  Is  true  that  the 
name  is  sometimes  so  applied,  it  is  always  with  adjuncts  and  In  connections  which  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  flgurati  ve  and  secondary  meaning.  When,  however,  the  name  is  applied 
to  Christ,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  with  adjuncts  and  In  connections  which  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  signifies  absolute  Godhead.  See  Ix.  4 :  18—"  Tboa  ihalt  be  to  hia  is  Qod  " ;  7 : 1-"  8o^  I  knTo 
made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh" ;  22  :  28— "Thou  ihalt  not  roTile  God  [marg.  the  judges],  nor  cone  a  nler  of  thy  peo- 
ple";  PL  82 : 1—"  God  itandeth  in  the  eongregation  of  God  [among  the  mighty] ;  ke  Jndgotk  aaong  tke  gods  " ; 
8— "Iaiid,Tearegod8,aadaUofyottionsofthe]leitHigh";  7— "neTertkelea  yeihalldie  like  aauand  faU  like 
oneoftheprinees."  C/.  JohnlO  :  34-38— "  If  he  called  then  gode,  nnto  whoa  the  vord  of  Qod  eaae  "  (who  were 
God's  commissioned  and  appointed  representatives),  how  much  more  proper  for  him 
who  is  one  with  the  Father  to  call  himself  God. 

As  in  PL  82 : 7  those  who  had  been  called  gods  are  represented  as  dying,  so  in  PL  97 : 7— 
"  Worahip  hia,  all  ye  goda"— they  are  bidden  to  fall  down  before  Jehovah.  Ann.  Par.  Bible : 
**  Although  the  deities  of  the  heathen  have  no  positive  existence,  they  are  often  described 
in  Scripture  as  if  they  bad,  and  are  represented  as  bowing  down  before  the  majesty  of 
Jehovah."  This  verse  is  quoted  In  leb.  1 : 8—"  let  all  tke  angela  of  God  vonhip  hia  "—  1.  e.  Christ. 
Here  Christ  is  identified  with  Jehovah.  The  quotation  is  made  from  the  Septuagint> 
which  has  "  angels  "  for  "  gods."  ''  Its  use  here  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  includes  all  that  human  error  might  regard  as  objects  of  worship."  Those 
who  are  figuratively  and  rhetorically  called  "gods"  are  bidden  to  fall  down  In  worship 
before  him  who  is  the  true  God,  Jesus  Christ.  See  Dick,  Lectures  on  Theology,  1 :  814 ; 
Liddon,  Our  Lord's  Divinity,  10. 

(6)    Old  Testament  desoriptionB  of  Gk>d  are  applied  to  him. 

This  application  to  Ohrist  of  titles  and  names  exclasively  appropriated  to 
€k>d  is  inexplicable,  if  Christ  was  not  regarded  as  being  himself  Gk>d.  The 
peculiar  awe  with  which  the  term  *  Jehovah '  was  set  apart  by  a  nation  of 
strenuous  monotheists  as  the  sacred  and  incommunicable  name  of  the  one 
self-existent  and  covenant-keeping  Gk)d  forbids  the  belief  that  the  Scrip- 
ture writers  could  haye  used  it  as  the  designation  of  a  subordinate  and 
created  being. 

Vat  3  :  3—"  Make  ye  ready  tke  vay  of  tke  Lord  "-is  a  quotation  from  Is.  40  : 3—"  Prepare  ye ...  tke  way 
ofJehonk."  John  12: 41 -"These  things  said  Isaiah,  keeanae  he  savkisgkfj;  and  ke  spaks  of  him  "  [C  e.  Christ] 
—refers  to  Is.  6  : 1— "In  tke  year  that  ling  Ussiah died  I  sav  Jehovah  sitting  upon  a  throne^"  So  in  Ipk.  4 : 7,  ft 
— "  meosore  of  tke  gift  of  Christ ...  led  eaptiTity  eaptiTo  "—Is  an  application  to  Christ  of  what  Is  said  of 
Jehovah  in  Ps.  68 :  18.  In  i  Pet  3 :  15,  moreover,  we  read,  with  all  the  grreat  uncials,  several  of 
the  Fathers,  and  all  the  best  versions :  "ssn^  in  yoor  hearts  Christ  ss  Lord  " ;  here  the  apostle 
lM>rrows  bis  lan^ua^re  from  Is.  8: 13,  where  we  read:  "Tke  Lord  cf  hosts,  him  shall  ye  sssctify.** 
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When  we  remember  that*  with  the  Jews,  God's  oovenant-tltle  was  so  sacred  that  for  the 
Kethtb  (="  written  •*)  Jehovah  there  was  always  substituted  the  Keri  (--=**  read  "—imper^ 
atSve)  AdoruU,  in  order  to  avoid  pronunolation  of  the  grreat  Xame«  it  seems  the  more  re- 
markable that  the  Greek  equivalent  of  'Jehovah '  should  have  been  so  constantly  used  of 

Christ.    Cf,  lam.  10 : 1— "eontei Jmu  m  Lord " ;  1  Cor.  12 : 3— "no  maa.  ou  lay,  J«u  u  Lord,  Imt  in 

tke  Uy  Split" 

It  la  interesting  to  note  that  1  Maccabees  does  not  once  use  the  word  «c6f ,  or  xvpcoc,  or 
any  other  direct  deaiirnation  of  God  unless  it  be  cvpwit  {ef.  "nraar..  .by  the  koavm"— 
IaL  5 :  34).  So  the  book  of  Esther  contains  no  mention  of  the  name  of  God,  though  the 
apocryphal  additions  to  Esther,  which  are  found  only  in  Greek,  contain  the  name  of 
God  in  the  first  verse,  and  mention  it  in  all  eight  times.  See  Bissell,  Apocrypha,  in 
Lange's  Commentary:  Liddon,  Our  Lord's  Divinity,  96;  Max  MUlIer  on  Semitic  Mono- 
ibeiam,  in  Chips  trom  a  German  Workshp,  1 :  887. 

(c)    He  poaaeasea  the  attributea  of  Gkxl. 

Amon^  theae  are  life,  aelf-exiatenoe,  immutabilitj,  truth,  lore,  holineaa, 
eternity,  omnipreaenoe,  omniacienoe,  omnipotenoe.  All  theae  attribntea 
are  ascribed  to  Ghriat  in  oonnectioiiB  which  ahow  that  the  terma  are  uaed 
in  no  aeooudarj  aenae,  nor  in  any  aenae  predicable  of  a  creature. 

IAf€:  Ma  1 : 4— ''In  him  vis  life" ;  14  : 6— "I  an Oa  lift. '    Self-exieUnee :  John  5 :  M— "hitTe 

lift  ia  himmd" ;  lUb.  7 : 1«— "powv  of  an  «naim  lift."    ImmulabUity :  Heb.  13 : 8— " Joni  Chriit  if  tke  mm 

Tiitvdaj  tad  to-dft7,  7«i  and  ftnrar."     TnOh:  Joknl4  :6— "Ian tketnitk";  R«t.  3:  7— "te  thatii 

trai."  Lace :  1  Jokn  3 :  16—"  Hanby  know  w«  low  "  (  ti|i»  iiydiniv  =  the  personal  Love,  as  the  per- 
sonal Truth)  "beeaoM  ht  laid  dovn  kis  lift  for  va."  HoUtieM:  lake  1 :  35— "tkat  vkiek  ia  to  be  bon  ikall  ba 
calM  bolj,  the  San  of  God"  •  Jokn  6 :  68-"thoa  art  tie  Holy  (hu of  God  ';  Hob.  7  :  86— "koly,  gulaUo,  ondailad, 
aiyantad  froB  sinnan." 

EUmtty:  Mn  1 : 1— "In  tko  beginning  vaa  tke  W«d."  Godet  says  iv  apxb  ==  not  *in  eternity,' 
but  ^in  the  beffinninip  of  the  creation ' ;  the  eternity  of  the  Word  bein^  an  Inference 
from  the  ^i^the  Word  uxu,  when  the  worlt  was  created;  ef.  Gen.  1 : 1—" In  tko  beginning  God 
cnaled."  But  Meyer  says,  cy  apxi  here  rises  above  the  historical  conception  of  "  in  tko  begin- 
■lag"  in  Genesis  (which  Includes  the  beirlnninfir  of  time  Itself)  to  the  absolute  conception 
of  anteriority  to  time ;  the  creation  Is  something  subsequent.  He  finds  a  parallel  in 
Pftf.  8  :  23— «K  a|»x0  vp6  Tov -ri|F  yifi' voiiiacu.  The  interpretation  'in  the  befrinnlnff  of  the 
goapel '  ia  entirely  unezefretical :  so  Meyer.  So  Jokn  17 : 5—"  glory  vkiok  I  kad  vUk  tkee  boftn  tke 
vflrid  vis";  ^k.  1 :4— "ekoae  na  in  kim  before  tko  finuidation  of  tke  vorid."  Domer  also  says  that 
iv  «px9  in  Jokn  1 : 1  is  not  *  the  befflnnin^  of  the  world,'  but  designates  the  point  back  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  gro,  i.  e.  eternity ;  the  world  is  first  spoken  of  in  Tens  3.  Jokn 
8 :  S8— "bateo  ibnkan  vaa  bom,  I  am  " ;  CoL  1 :  17— "  ke  ia  before  all  tkings  " ;  leb.  1 :  11— the  heavens  "akall 
pwiik;  bat  tkon  eontinneet" ;  Rot.  21 : 8— "I  am  tke  Alpka  and  tke  Omega,  tko  beginning  and  tko  end." 

Omnipresence:  Vat.  28  :  20— **I  am  vitk  joa  alvaj" ;  Ipk.  1 :  23— " tko  fnlnem  of  kim  tkat  flllotkallin  all. ' 

Omnimienee :  Hat  9 :  4— "  Jeooa  knoving  tkaiT  tkongkta" ;  Jokn  2 :  24, 2ST-"knev  all  men know  vkat  vaa 

in  mu" ;  16  :  30— " kmoviat  all  tkings" ;  1  Cor.  4 : 5— "until  tke  Lord  eome,  vko  vill  botk  bring  to  ligkt  tke  kidden 
tkiagi  of  dirkBeH,  and  make  maniftat  tko  eoonioli  of  tko  kearta  " ;  Col.  2 :  3— "in  vbom  are  all  tke  traamres  of  vis- 
dan  and  knovtodge  kiddon."  Omnipoitnu :  Vat.  28 :  18—"  ill  antkohiy  kntk  been  giTon  onto  mo  in  kearen  and 
oa  oartt"  \4fff.  1 :  8— "tko  Lord  God,  vkiek  ia  and  vkick  vaa  and  vbiek  ia  to  eome,  tke  Almigkty." 

{d)    The  works  of  God  are  ascribed  to  him. 

We  do  not  here  speak  of  miracles,  which  may  be  wrought  by  communi- 
cated power,  but  of  such  works  as  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  upholding 
of  all  things,  the  final  raising  of  the  dead,  and  the  judging  of  all  men. 
Power  to  perform  these  works  cannot  be  delegated,  for  they  are  character- 
istic of  omnipotence. 

CreaiUm :  Jokn  1 :  3—"  All  tkings  vers  made  tknngk  kim  " ;  1  Cor.  8 :  6— "one  Lord,  Jeans  Cbriat,  tkroogk  vbom 
an  all  tkings" ;  OoL  1 :  16— "aU  tkings  kaie  been  created  tknngk  kim,  and  nnto  kim" ;  Heb.  1 :  10— "Tkon,  Lord,  in 
tko  banning  kaat  laid  tko  foundation  of  tko  eartk,  and  tko  keoTona  are  tke  vorks  of  tky  kands " ;  Rot.  3 :  14— "tko 
beginsing  of  tko  ooatioa  of  God"  (c/.  Plato :  "  Mind  is  the  apx^  of  motion").  Uphfjiding:  Col. 
1: 17— "in  kim  all  tkings  ooniist"  (marg.  "kold  togotkor");  Heb.  1 : 3~"aitkoldingall  tkingsby  tko  vordof  kis 
pow."   Baiting  the  dead  and  judging  the  vxnid:   Jokn  5 :  27,  28— "antkority  to  exeonte  judgment"  ; 
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"aUtkatm  in  tbe  toiiilMah«ll  liaarhisToiM,ud  diaU  oohm  forth  ";  Mat  85  :  31,32— "at  ob  the  throM ef  his  floiy : 
and  before  him  ihall  be  gpnthered  all  the  nationi." 

See  Liddon,  Our  Lord's  Divinity,  168.  Per  eontroy  see  Examination  of  Liddon's  Hamp- 
ton Lectures,  7:2.  Christ's  work  in  the  world  as  Revealer  of  Ood  and  Redeemer  from 
sin  is  also,  to  the  believer,  a  proof  of  his  divinity.  We  do  not  here  urge  this  argument, 
for  the  reason  that  opponents  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  having  low  views  of  the 
nature  of  that  work,  assume  that  it  could  have  been  wrought,  m  they  believe  thiat 
Jesus'  miracles  were  wrought,  by  communicated  power. 

(e)    He  receives  honor  and  worship  dne  only  to  Gk>d. 

The  address  of  Thomas,  in  John  20  :  28,  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  sud- 
den appeal  to  Gk>d  in  surprise  and  admiration,  without  charging  the  apoeUe 
with  profanity.  Nor  can  it  be  considered  a  mere  exhibition  of  overwrought 
enthusiasm,  since  it  was  accepted  by  Christ.  As  addressed  directly  to 
Christ  and  as  unrebuked  by  Christ,  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  just  ac- 
knowledgment on  the  part  of  Thomas  that  Christ  was  his  Lord  and  his  Gk>d. 

JohB20:28— "Thomas  annrend  and  ttidnnto  him,  My  Lord  and  my  God."  Alford,  Com.  in  loco :  "The 
flodnian  view  that  these  words  are  merely  an  exclamation  is  refuted  ( 1 )  by  the  fact 
that  no  such  exclamations  were  in  use  among  the  Jews ;  ( 2 )  by  the  «7vcv  avr^ ;  ( 8 )  by 
the  impoaslbility  of  referring  the  A  icvpitf«  ^ov  to  another  than  Jesus :  see  Tone  13 ;  ( 4 )  by 
the  N.  T.  usage  of  expressing  the  vocative  by  the  nominative  with  an  article;  (6) 
by  the  psychological  absurdity  of  such  a  supposition :  that  one  just  convinoed  of 
the  presence  of  him  whom  he  dearly  loved  should,  instead  of  addressing  him,  break 
out  into  an  irrelevant  cry;  (6)  by  the  further  absurdity  of  supposing  that,  if  such 
were  the  case,  the  Apostle  John,  who  of  all  the  sacred  writers  most  constantly  keeps  in 
mind  the  object  for  which  he  is  writing,  should  have  recorded  anything  so  beside  that 
object ;    ( 7 )  by  the  Intimate  conjunction  of  weirtWevira?." 

John  5  :  23—"  that  all  may  honor  the  Son,  eren  as  they  honor  the  FSathor  " ;  lets  7 :  59—"  Stephen,  eallin;  npon  the 
Lord,  and  saying,  Lord  Jesna,  reoeiTO  my  spirit"  (c/.  Lifte  23  :  46— Jesus'  words :  "Father,  into  thy  haads  I 
oommend  my  spirit ") ;  Bom.  10  :  9—"  oonfess  vith  thy  month  Josns  as  Lord  " ;  13—"  whosoever  shall  eall  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  aaTod"  (c/.  6«n.  4  :  28— "Thsn  began  men  to  oall  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord");  1  Oor.  11 : 
24, 25—"  this  do  in  remombranM  of  me  "  =  worship  of  Christ ;  leb.  1 :  6—"  lot  all  the  angols  of  God  vonhip 
him" ;  FhiL  2 :  10, 11— "in  the  nameof  Jesos  erery  knee  shonld  bov  . . . .  erery  tongas  shonld  oonftnthat  Jesns  GhrisI 

is  Lord" ;  Rot.  5 :  12-14— " worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  to  reeoiTe  the  power " ;  2  Pet  3 :  13— 

"Lord  and  Sarior  Jesos  Christ  To  him  be  the  glory" ;  2  Tim.  4  :  18  and  Hob.  13  :  21— "to  whom  bt  the  glory  for  orer 
and  erer"— these  ascriptions  of  eternal  glory  to  Christ  imply  his  deity.  See  also  1  M.  3 : 
15 — "  saaotiiy  in  yoor  hearts  Christ  as  Lord,"  and  Iph.  5 :  21—"  snbjeeting  yonrselTes  one  to  another  in  Iho  foar  of 
Christ"  Here  is  enjoined  an  attitude  of  mind  toward  Christ  which  would  be  idolatrous  if 
Christ  were  not  God.    See  Liddon,  Our  Jjord*s  Divinity,  266, 366. 

(/)    His  name  is  associated  with  that  of  God  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

We  do  not  here  allude  to  1  John  6  :  7  (the  three  heavenly  witnesses),  for 
the  latter  part  of  this  verse  is  unquestionably  spurious ;  but  to  the  formula 
of  baptism,  to  the  apostolic  benedictions,  and  to  those  passages  ft  which 
eternal  life  is  said  to  be  dependent  equally  upon  Ohrist  and  upon  God,  or 
in  which  spiritual  gifts  are  attributed  to  Christ  equally  with  the  Father. 

The  formula  of  baptism:  Mat  28 :  19— "baptising  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  sad  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ohoet" ;  cf.  lots  2  :  38— "be  baptised  OTory  one  of  yon  in  the  name  of  Jesos  Christ" ;  Bom.  6  :  3— "baptised 
into  Christ  Jens."  **  In  the  common  baptismal  formula  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  coordi- 
nated with  the  Father,  and  et«  ovo|ia  has  religious  signlflcanoe."  It  would  be  both  absurd 
and  profane  to  speak  of  baptizing  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  Moses. 

The  apottoUc  benedictions  •  1  Cor.  1 :  3— "Graoe  to  yon  and  peaoe  imak  God  oor  Father  sad  the  Lord  Jens 
Ohrist" ;  2  Cor.  13  :  14— "The  graoe  of  the  Lord  Josns  Christ  and  the  Ioto  of  Ood,  sad  the  oommnnion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  with  yon  aU."  **  In  these  benedictions  grace  is  something  divine,  and  Christ  has 
power  to  impart  it.  But  why  do  we  find  '  God/  Instead  of  simply '  the  Father/  as  in  the  bap- 
tismal formula?  Because  it  is  only  the  Father  who  does  not  become  man  or  have  a 
historical  existence.  Elsewhere  he  is  specially  called  'God  the  Father,'  to  distinguish  him 
from  God  the  Son  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit  (G«L  1 : 1.  3;  IpL  3 :  14 ;  6 :  23).*' 
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O0terpasmoe»:  John  17  :  a-"tiui ii  life •taml, that Umj  OmJA  ksov  thM tke only  tne  6<n1,  and  kim  vkon 
tk«  iidst  and,  nrn  tans  Christ  *' ;  Hat.  11 :  27— "Ko  ena  knowth  the  Son,  lara  the  Father;  naither  doth  any  know 
the  fnhflr.  mva  the  Son,  and  ha  to  vhaBaoarer  the  Son  willeth  to  revaal  him  * ;  1  Cor.  12 :  4-6— "the  lame  Spirit . . . 

tte  was  Lord  [Christ] the  same  God  '  (the  Father)  bestow  spiritual  fflfts,  e.  o-  faith : 

Bw.  i« :  17— "heUaf  eognath  of  hearing,  and  haahng  by  the  vord  of  Christ" ;  peace:  Col.  3 :  IS— "let  the  peaoo  of 

Shiist  nla  in  j««r  haaila."    2  Theai.  2: 16— "Hov  our  Lord  taas  Christ  himself, and  God  oar  Father oomfort  your 

hearti'*— two  names  with  a  verb  In  the  singrular  intimate  the  oneness  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  (LOJie).    Bar.  22 :  3—"  the  thnna  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb." 

{g)     Eqtuditj  with  Ckxi  is  expreflsly  claimed. 

Here  we  may  refer  to  Jesus'  testimony  to  himself,  already  treated  of 
amon^  the  proofs  of  the  snpematnral  character  of  the  Scripture  teaohing^ 
(see  page  91).  Equality  with  Gk>d  is  not  only  claimed  for  himself  by 
Jesus,  but  it  is  claimed  for  him  by  his  apostles. 

loha  5  :  18— "called  God  hia ova  FUhar,  making  himself  equal  with  God " ;  Phil.  2 :  6— "  vho,  boing  in  the  form  of 
God,  eoutad  a«t  the  being  on  an  oqnality  irith  God  a  thing  to  bo  grasped  '*  ^  counted  not  his  equality  with 
God  a  thingr  to  be  forcibly  retained.  Christ  made  and  left  upon  bis  oontemporarles  the 
impression  that  he  claimed  to  be  Ood.  The  Ne¥(  Testament  has  left,  upon  the  great 
mass  of  those  who  have  read  It,  the  impression  that  Jesus  Christ  claims  to  be  God.  If 
he  is  not  Ood,  he  is  a  deceiver  or  is  self-deceived,  and,  in  either  case,  rTirfirfun,  H  non 
Deus^  non  bonus.    See  NlooU,  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  187. 

(A)  Further  proofs  of  Christ's  deity  may  be  found  in  the  application  to 
him  of  the  phrases  :  '  Son  of  God,'  *  Image  of  Gk>d  ' ;  in  the  declarations  of 
his  oneness  with  Gk)d ;  in  the  attribution  to  him  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gk)d- 
head. 

■at.  28  :  S3.  64—"  I  a4juo  thee  by  the  liring  God,  that  then  teU  as  vhother  thoa  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
Jbbos  saiih  nnto  him,  Thon  hast  said  '*— it  is  for  this  testimony  that  Christ  dies.  Col  1 :  15—"  the  imago 
of  the  iaiisibla  God  " ;  leb.  1 : 3— "the  dMgenee  of  his  [the  Father's]  glory,  and  the  rery  image  of  his  mb- 
staaea";  John  10 :  3^-"  I  and  my  Fkthor  are  one  " ;  14  : 9— "  ha  that  hath  leen  me  hath  seen  the  Fathor  " ;  17:11,22 
—"that  they  nay  bo  one  eren  as  we  are  one" ;  CoL  2 :  9— "in  him  dvolleth  all  the  fUneis  of  the  Godhead  bodily  " ; 
cf.  1 :  19-"for  it  vaa  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  the  Mom  dwell,"  or  (marg.)  "  for  the 
whoia  lUDflBB  ot  God  was  pleased  to  dwoD  in  him."  John  16  :  15—"  all  things  whataoerer  the  Father  hath  are  mine  " ; 
17  :  1^—"  all  things  that  are  mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine." 

(t)  These  proofs  of  Christ's  deity  from  the  New  Testament  are  corrobo- 
rated by  Christian  experience. 

Christian  experience  recognizes  Christ  as  an  absolutely  perfect  Savior, 
perfectly  revealing  the  Godhead  and  worthy  of  unlimited  worship  and 
adoration ;  that  is,  it  practically  recognizes  him  as  Deity.  But  Christian 
experience  also  recognizes  that  through  Christ  it  has  introduction  and 
reconciliation  to  Qod  as  one  distinct  from  Jesus  Christ,  as  one  who  was 
alienated  from  the  soul  by  its  sin,  but  who  is  now  reconciled  through  Jesus' 
death.  In  other  words,  while  recognizing  Jesus  as  God,  we  are  also  com- 
pelled to  recognize  a  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  through 
whom  we  come  to  the  Father. 

Although  this  experience  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  independent  witness 
to  Jesus'  claims,  since  it  only  tests  the  truth  already  made  known  in  the 
Bible,  still  the  iireeistible  impulse  of  every  person  whom  Christ  has  saved 
to  lift  his  Redeemer  to  the  highest  place,  and  bow  before  him  in  the  lowliest 
worship,  is  strong  evidence  that  only  that  interpretation  of  Scripture  can  be 
true  which  recognizes  Christ's  absolute  Godhead.  It  is  the  church's  con- 
sciousness of  her  liord's  divinity,  indeed,  and  not  mere  speculation  upon 
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the  relationB  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that  has  oompelled  the  f  ormn- 
lation  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

In  the  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  it  is  said  of  the  early  Chriatlana  "  quod  eeaent  soliti 
carmen  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere  invloem."  The  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  Church  show 
what  the  church  has  believed  Scripture  to  teach.  Dwight  Moody  is  said  to  have  received 
his  first  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  from  hearing  the  conoludinflr  words  of  a 
prayer,  "For  Christ's  sake.  Amen,"  when  awakened  from  phjrsical  slumber  in  Dr. 
Kirk's  church,  Boston.  These  words,  wherever  uttered,  imply  man's  dependence  and 
Christ's  deity.  See  New  En^lander,  1878:  4Xt,  Dr.  Shedd:  ''The  construction  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  started,  not  from  the  consideration  of  the  three  persons,  but 
from  belief  in  the  deity  of  one  of  them  "—Christ. 

In  contemplating  passages  apparently  inconsistent  with  those  now  cited, 
in  that  they  impute  to  Christ  weakness  and  ignorance,  limitation  and  sub- 
jection, we  are  to  remember,  first,  that  our  Lord  was  truly  man,  as  well  as 
truly  God,  and  that  this  ignorance  or  weakness  may  be  predicated  of  his 
human  nature  alone ;  secondly,  that  the  divine  nature  itself  was  in  some 
way  limited  and  humbled  during  our  Savior's  earthly  life,  and  that  these 
passages  may  describe  him  as  he  was  in  his  estate  of  humiliation,  rather 
than  in  his  original  and  present  glory ;  and,  thirdly,  that  there  is  an  order  of 
office  and  operation  which  is  consistent  with  essential  oneness  and  equality, 
but  which  permits  the  Father  to  be  spoken  of  as  first  and  the  Son  as  second. 
These  statements  will  be  further  elucidated  in  the  treatment  of  the  present 
doctrine  and  in  subsequent  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ. 

There  were  certain  tbinirs  of  which  Christ  was  ignorant:  Mark  13 :  32— "of  that  day  or  tk«^ 
hour  knoweth  bo  ono,  not  OTon  tlio  angds  in  haayan,  naitiia-  tlio  Son,  bat  the  Fatksr."  He  was  subject  to 
physical  fatiarue :  Jokn  4  : 6— "  Jofu  tkerefora,  boing  vaariod  witk  his  joimey,  lat  thus  by  tbo  viU."  There 
was  a  limitation  connected  with  Christ's  taking  of  human  flesh :  Phil.  2 :  7—"  anptiod  kianolf. 
taking  tko  form  of  a  lerTant.  boiag  nada  in  the  likeam  of  man  " ;  Jokn  14  :  28—"  tka  FSatker  ii  graatar  than  L" 
There  is  a  subjection,  as  respects  order  of  office  and  operation,  which  Is  yet  consistent 
with  equality  of  essence  and  oneness  with  God :  1  Oar.  15  :  28—"  tkon  ikall  tha  Son  alio  himaalf  ba 
snbjaotad  to  bim  that  did  mbjaet  all  things  onto  him,  that  God  may  ba  all  in  aU."  This  must  be  interpreted 
consistently  with  John  17 :  5— "gkriiy  tkon  ma  with  thina  own  aalf  with  tha  glorj  which  I  had  with  thao 
bafora  tha  world  was,"  and  with  Phil.  2 :  i,  where  this  fflory  is  described  as  being'  "tha  form  of  God  " 
and  "oqnality  with  Gol" 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  mere  creature  should  say,  **  God  is  erreater  than  I  am,*'  or 
should  be  spoken  of  as  ultimately  and  in  a  mysterious  way  becoming  *' subject  to  God." 
In  his  state  of  humiliation  Christ  was  subject  to  the  Spirit  ( iota  1 : 2~"aftar  that  he  had  givon 

oommandmant  throogh  tha  I0I7  Ghoat" ;   10  :  38  —  " God  anointod  him  with  tha  loly  Ghoat for  God  waa  with 

him  " ;  lab.  9  :  14—"  thnmgh  tha  otamal  Spirit  olfarad  himself  without  blemish  nnto  God  " ),  but  in  his  state  of 
exaltation  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  Spirit  (mtpiov  wvtvfi.aro9—Z  Oor.  3 :  16— Meyer),  givinir  the 
Spirit  and  working  through  the  Spirit.  Heb.  2 :  7,  marg.— "Thoa  madaat  him  for  a  little  while  lower 
^han  the  angola."  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Shedd,  Hist.  Doctslne,  26SS,  3S] ;  Thomasius, 
Christi  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  61-64;  Liddon,  Our  Lord's  Divinity,  127, 207,  458;  per  contra, 
see  Examination  of  Liddon,  2fi8, 294. 

0.     The  Holy  Spirit  is  recognized  as  God. 

(a)  He  is  spoken  of  as  Gk>d ;  (b)  the  attributes  of  €k>d  are  ascribed  to 
him,  saoh  as  life,  truth,  lore,  holiness,  eternity,  omnipresence,  omniscience, 
omnipotence ;  (c)  he  does  the  works  of  Gk>d,  such  as  creation,  regenera- 
tion, resurrection  ;  (d)  he  receires  honor  due  only  to  €k>d ;  (e)  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  Gk)d  on  a  footing  of  equality,  both  in  the  formula  of  baptism 
and  in  the  apostolic  benedictions. 
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(a)  Spoken  of  as  God.    iete  5 : 3. 4— *'lu  to  tke  Mj  6h«ft not  liad  vnto  ara,  Imt  uto  God"; 

1  Oar.  3 :  le— **  7*  ■!•  a  tampls  of  God ....  tkt  Sprit  of  God  dwilktk  in  70a  "  ;  8 :  19-"  joor  body  is  t  tamplc  of  tiio 
UyttHt";  12:  4-6- "sue  Spirit ...  .sane  Lord  .. . .  sane  God,  vho  workoth  lU  things  in  all  "—'*  The  divine 
THnlty  1b  here  Indicated  in  an  aaoendlng  climax,  in  Buch  a  way  that  we  pass  from  the 
Spirit  who  bestows  the  gifts  to  the  Lord  [Christ]  who  is  served  by  means  of  them,  and 
floally  to  God,  who  as  the  absolute  first  cause  and  possessor  of  all  Christian  powers 
works  the  entire  sum  of  all  charismatic  gifts  in  all  who  are  gifted  "  ( Meyer  in  loco). 

(b)  AUrltnUeg  of  God.  Ufe:  Boo.  8 : 2— "Spirit  of  lifik"  Truth :  John  18 :  13-"  Spirit  of  tratk.' 
Love:  lam.  15 :  S^-^Ioto  of  tko  Spirit"  HollnesB :  Ipk.  4  :  30-**  tke  Holy  Spirit  of  God."  Eternity: 
lib.  9  lii—^^thBotsraal Spirit"  Omnipresence:  P1138 : 7~"¥UtkffshaUI go f^saitky spirit?"  Omnis- 
denoe :  1  Oar.  2  :  10— "tks  Spirit  saankotk  all  things,  yaa,  the  dosp  things  of  God."  Omnipotence :  1  Oor. 
12 :  11— "all  tktss  [Including  gifts  of  healings  and  miracles]  workoth  tho  ono  and  tho  sams  Spirit, 
^Tiding  to  oaA  ons  asrcnlly  STm  as  he  viU." 

(c)  WorkaofOod.  Creation:  G«l  1:2,  naig.  —  "  spirit  of  God  vss  brooding  tpoa  tho  faes  of  the  vaters." 
Cntine  out  of  demons :  Vat  12 :  28,  marg.— "if  I  bj  the  Spirit  of  God  east  oat  doaons."    Conviction 
Ait  sin :  Joha  18  :  8—"  eonriot  the  woorld  in  racpeot  of  sin."    Regeneration :  John  3  :  8—"  bom  of  the  Spirit " 
lit  3 :  S— "  TCSiving  of  the  loly  Ghost"   Resurrection :  Boo.  8 :  11—"  qnieken  also  your  mertal  bodies  through 
hisSpirit";  1  te.  15 :  46— "  The  last  Adaa  beeaoM  a  lifo-gifing  spirit" 

(d)  Honor  due  to  God.  1  Cor.  3:18— **jo  are  a  temple  of  God  ...  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelkth  in  70a  "—he 
who  inhabits  the  temple  is  the  object  of  worship  there.    See  also  the  next  item. 

ie)  As&ociaUd  with  God.  Fbrmula  of  baptism:  Mat  28  :  19— " bftptising  thea  into  tho  name  of 
ihs  fisthsr  and  of  the  Sen  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  If  the  baptismal  formula  is  worship,  then  we  have 
here  worship  paid  to  the  Spirit.  Apostolic  benedictions :  2  Cor.  13  :  ii— "  The  graoe  of  the  Lord 
Josos  Christ  sad  tho  love  of  Goi  and  the  oommnnion  of  the  I0I7  Ghost  bo  vith  70a  all."  If  the  apostolic  bene- 
dictions are  prayers,  then  we  have  here  a  prayer  to  the  Spirit.  1  Pet  1 : 2—"  fareknowledgo  of 
«ed  the  Iktkmr sametifleatien  of  the  Spirit . . .  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesos  Christ" 

As  spirit  is  nothing  leas  thsn  the  inmost  principle  of  life,  and  the  spirit 
of  man  is  man  himself,  so  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  must  be  Gk>d  (see  1  Cor. 
2 :  11 — ^Mejer).  Christian  experience,  moreover,  expressed  as  it  is  in  the 
prayers  and  hymns  of  the  Ghnr<^,  fnmishes  an  argument  for  the  deity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  similar  to  that  for  the  deity  of  Christ  When  our  eyes  are 
opened  to  see  Christ  as  a  Savior,  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  the  work  in 
ns  of  a  divine  Spirit  who  has  taken  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  has  shown 
them  to  us ;  and  this  divine  Spirit  we  necessarily  distinguish  both  from  the 
Pather  and  from  the  Son.  Christian  experience,  however,  is  not  an  original 
and  independent  witness  to  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  it  simply  shows 
what  the  church  has  held  to  be  the  natural  and  unforced  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  so  confirms  the  Scripture  argument  already  adduced. 

This  proof  of  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  invalidated  by  the  limi- 
tations of  his  work  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  John  7  :  39 — 
"for  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yef — means  simply  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
<90uld  not  fulfil  his  peculiar  office  as  Bevealer  of  Christ  until  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ  should  be  accomplished. 

Jeha  7 :  39  Is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  other  Scriptures  which  assert  the  sgency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  under  the  old  dispensation  (Ps.  51 :  11— "take  not  thy  hol7  spirit  firam  me" )  and 
which  describe  his  peculiar  office  under  the  new  dispensation  (John  16 :  14,  IS— "he  shall  take 
of  ami,  and  shall  dselare  it  nnto  70a" ).  Limitation  in  the  manner  of  the  Spirit's  work  in  the 
O.  T.  involved  a  limitation  in  the  extent  and  power  of  It  also.  Pentecost  was  the  flowlnir 
forth  of  a  tide  of  spiritual  influence  which  had  hitherto  been  dammed  up.  Henceforth 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  taking  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  showing 
them,  applying  his  finished  work  to  human  hearts,  and  rendering  the  hitherto  localized 
Savior  omnipresent  with  all  his  scattered  followers  to  the  end  of  time. 

Tor  proofs  of  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  see  Walker,  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
Hare,  Mission  of  the  Comforter;  Parker,  The  Paraclete;  Cardinal  Manning,  Temporal 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Ohoet :  Dick,  Lectures  on  Theology,  1 :  S41-360.  Further  references 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  proof  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  personality. 
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2.     Intimations  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  passages  which  seem  to  show  that  even  in  the  Old  Testament  there 
are  three  who  are  implicitly  recognized  as  €k>d  may  be  dasaed  imder  four 
heads : 

A.     Passages  which  seem  to  teach  plnrsdity  of  some  sort  in  the  Godhead. 

(a)  The  plural  nonn  D'>1^K  is  employed,  and  that  with  a  plural  yerb — & 
use  remarkable,  when  we  consider  that  the  singular  hn  was  also  in  existence ; 
(6)  God  uses  plural  pronouns  in  speaking  of  himself;  (c)  Jehovah 
distinguishes  himself  from  Jehovah;  (d)  a  Son  is  ascribed  to  Jehovah; 
(e)  the  Spirit  of  Gtod  is  distinguished  from  Qod ;  (/)  there  are  a  threefold 
ascription  and  a  threefold  benediction. 

(a)  GeiL  20  :  13—"  God  eaoBed  [  plural  ]  me  to  vandar  from  mj  taAtr't  haam  *' ;  35 :  7—"  Imilt  tkara  aa  alt«r» 
and  called  tka  place  11-Bethel :  beeanse  there  God  was  reToaled  [plural]  unto  him."  (b)  Gon.  1 :  26— "Let  ns  make 
man  in  ear  image,  after  our  likenees" ;  3  :  22—"  Behold,  the  man  ii  beeome  aa  one  of  na" ;  11 :  7— "Go  to,  let  na  go 
down,  and  there  eonfound  their  langoage  " ;  Is.  6  :  8— "Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  vill  go  Cor  u ?  "  (c)  Gen.  19 :  2i 
— "  Then  JehoTah  rained  upon  Sodom  and  npon  Gomorrah  brimaione  and  lire  from  Jehorah  oat  of  heayen  "  ;  Hot.  1 :  7— 
"  I  vill  haTo  mercj  npon  the  hooae  of  Jndah,  and  vill  uto  them  by  JehoTah  their  God."  (d)  Fl  2 :  7—" Thoa  art  my 
eon;  this  day  haye  I  begotten  thee "  ;  Proy.  30  :  4-  "  Who  hath  estaUiahed  aU  the  ends  of  the  earth 7  What  ii  hia 

name,  and  what  is  his  son's  name,  if  thou  knowest?"   (e)  Gen.  1 : 1,  and  2,  marg.— "God  ereated the  spiritof  God 

waa  brooding" ;  Ps.  33  :  6— "By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heayena  made;  And  all  the  hostof  them  by  the  breath 
[spirit]  of  his  month" ;  Is.  48 :  16— "the  Lord  God  hath  sent  me,  and  hia  spirit" ;  63  :  7, 10— "loying  irimiiM—t  of 
Jehovah . . .  grieyed  hia  holy  spirit"  (/)  Is.  6  :  3— the  trisa^lon :  "loly,  hdy,  holy  " ;  Knm.  6 :  24-26— "The 
Lord  blen  the^  and  keep  thee:  The  Lord  make  hia  faee  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gradooa  onto  thee:  The  Lord  lift  np 
his  oonnteoanee  npon  thee,  and  giye  thee  peaoe." 

It  has  been  suirgrested  that  as  Baal  was  worshiped  In  different  places  and  under  dif> 
ferent  names,  as  Baal-berith,  Baal-hanan,  Baal-peor,  Baal-oebub,  and  his  priests  oould 
call  upon  any  one  of  these  as  possessing  certain  personified  attributes  of  Baal,  whll& 
yet  the  whole  was  called  by  the  plural  term  *  Baalim,*  and  Elijah  could  say :  **  Call  ye  upon 
your  Oods,"  so '  Elohim '  may  be  the  collective  designation  of  the  God  who  was  worshiped 
in  different  localities;  see  Robertson  Smith,  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  220. 
But  this  Iflrnores  the  fact  that  Baal  is  always  addressed  in  the  singular,  never  in  the 
plural,  while  the  plural  *  Elohim '  is  the  term  commonly  used  in  addresses  to  Ood.  This 
seems  to  show  that  *  Baalim '  is  a  collective  term,  while  *  Elohim '  is  not.  So  when  Ewald« 
Lehre  von  Gott,  2 :  888,  distinguishes  five  names  of  God,  corresponding  to  five  fgretLt 
periods  of  the  history  of  Israel,  viz.  the  ** Almighty  "  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  *'  Jehovah*' 
of  the  Covenant,  the  "  God  of  Hosts  "  of  the  Monarchy,  the  "  Holy  One  "  of  the  Deuter> 
onomlst  and  the  later  prophetic  age,  and  the  *'  Our  Lord  "  of  Judaism,  he  i^rnores  th& 
fact  that  these  desigrnations  are  none  of  them  confined  to  the  times  to  which  they  are- 
attributed,  though  they  may  have  been  predominantly  used  in  those  times. 

The  fact  that  D^ri^K  is  sometimes  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  as  applicable 
to  the  Son  (Ps.  45  :  6  ;  c/.  Heb.  1  :  8),  need  not  prevent  us  from  believing 
that  the  term  was  originallj  chosen  aj9  containing  an  allusion  to  a  certain 
plurality  in  the  divine  nature.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  call  this  plural  a  simple 
*pluralis  majestaticus  *;  since  it  is  easier  to  derive  this  common  fig^ure  from 
divine  usage  than  to  derive  the  divine  usage  from  this  common  figore— 
especially  when  we  consider  the  constant  tendency  of  Israel  to  polytheism. 

Ps.  45 : 6 ;  cf.  leb.  1 :  &— "  of  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  oyer."  Here  it  is  God  who 
calls  Christ  "God  "  or  "  Bohim."  The  royal  style  of  speech  was  probably  a  custom  of  much 
later  date  than  the  time  of  Hoses.  Pharaoh  does  not  use  it.  In  Gen.  41 :  41-44,  he  says :  "  I 
haye  set  thee  oyer  all  the  land  of  Egypt I  am  Pharaoh." 

This  ancient  Hebrew  application  of  the  plural  to  .God  is  often  explained  as  a  mere 
plural  of  difirnlty,=  one  who  combines  in  himself  many  reasons  for  adoration  (D^rl^K  from 
nS«  to  fear,  to  adore).  Oehler,  O.  T.  Theology,  1 :  128-130,  calls  it  a  ''quantitative 
plural,"  signifyinflr  unlimited  greatness.  The  Hebrews  had  many  plural  forms,  where  we 
should  use  the  singular,  as  *  heavens '  instead  of  *  heaven,'  ^  waters '  instead  of  *  water. '^ 
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We  too  speak  of  *  news,'  *  wages,'  and  say  '  you '  Instead  of  *  tbou ' ;  see  F.  W.  Robertson, 
on  Genesis,  12.  But  the  ancient  Christians  saw  in  this  plural  an  allusion  to  the  Trinity, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  follow  them.  So  Barnabas,  Justin  Martyr,  Trenfeus,  Theophllus, 
Bpiphanius,  Theodoret.  See  Conant,  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar,  198 ;  Green,  Hebrew 
Grammar,  806;  Oirdlestone,  O.  T.  Synonyms,  88,  68;  Alexander  on  Psalm  II :  7;  89 : 1; 
58:12. 

B.  Passages  relating  to  the  Angel  of  Jehovah. 

(a)  The  angel  of  Jehovah  identifies  himself  with  Jehovah ;  (&)  he  is 
identified  with  Jehovah  by  others;  (c)  he  accepts  worship  due  only  to 
GknL  Though  the  phrase  '  angel  of  Jehovah '  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
later  Scriptures  to  denote  a  merely  human  messenger  or  created  angel,  it 
seems  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  hardly  more  than  a  single  exception,  to 
designate  the  pre-incamate  Logos,  whose  manifestations  in  angelic  or 
human  form  foreshadowed  his  final  coming  in  the  flesh. 

(a)  6«B.  22:  It  16— "tht  •Bgd  «f  Muiftk  called  onto  him  [Abraham,  when  about  to  sacrffloe 
Isaac]  .  .  .  .  bj  mjmU  kATt  I  ivoni,  suUi  Jehorah" ;  31 :  11,  13— "the  ugel  of  God  nid  onto  me  [Jacob] 

I  aiB  tie  6od of  Bath-«i;'    (b)  Gol  16  :  9. 13— "angel  of  Jehorah  nid  onto  her and  the  called  the  name 

flf  Jeherah  that  spake  onto  her,  Thoa  art  a  Gcd  that  neth" ;  48 :  15, 16>-"the  God  which  hath  fed  bm  ....  the  angel 
i4adi  hath  rediamed  me."    (c)  1l  3 :  2, 4,  5— "the  angel  of  Jehorah  appeared  onto  him. ...  God  oalled  onto  him  oat 

of  the  midst  of  the  boah patoffthj  shoes  from  off  thy  feet";  Jndges  13  :  20-22— "angel  of  the  Lord  ascended. . . 

Kaaoak  and  his  vifii ...  fell  on  their  fues . . .  Haaoah  said  ...  We  shall  sorely  die,  because  ve  hare  seen  Goi" 

The  '*aagel  of  the  Lord  "  appears  to  be  a  human  messenger  In  laggai  1 :  13—"  Eaggai  the  Lord's  mes- 
saogv";  a  created  an^el  In  Vat  1:20— "aa  angel  of  the  Lord  [called  Gabriel]  appeared  vnto" 
Joseph ;  in  Acts  8 :  26— "aa  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  unto  Philip  " ;  and  In  12 : 7—"  an  angel  of  the  Lord  stood 
by  him"  (Peter).  But  commonly,  In  the  O.  T.,  these  appearances  seem  to  be  prelimlnary 
manlfestations  of  the  divine  Logos,  as  in  Gen.  18 : 2, 13—"  three  men  stood  oTor  against  him  [Abra- 
ham] ...  And  the  Lord  said  onto  ibraham" ;  Dan.  3  :  25,  28— "the  aspect  of  the  fourth  is  like  a  son  of  the  godr. 

BkMod  be  the  God vho  hath  sent  his  angel"    The  N.  T.  "angel  of  the  Lord"  does  not  permit, 

the  O.  T.  "aagel  of  th«  Lord  "  requires,  worship  (Rot.  22 : 8,  9— "See  thoB  do  it  not" ;  c/.  Ex.  3 : 5—"  pat 
off  thy  ahoea'').  ^  supporting  this  Interpretation,  see  Hengstenberg,  Chrlstology,  1 :  107- 
128:  J.  Pye  Smith,  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah.  As  opposing  It,  see  Hofmann, 
Schrlf  tbeweis,  1 :  820, 9!S ;  Kurtz,  History  of  Old  Covenant,  1 :  181.  On  the  whole  sub- 
ject, see  Bib.  Sac,  U79  :  66d-«16. 

C.  Descriptions  of  the  diviae  Wisdom  and  Word. 

(a)  Wisdom  is  represented  as  distinct  from  Gk>d,  and  as  eternally  exist- 
ing with  Qod;  (6)  the  Word  of  God  is  distinguished  from  God,  as 
executor  of  his  will  from  everlasting. 

(a)  ProT.  8 : 1— "Doth  n«t  wisdom  cry  ?"  Cf.  Mat  11 :  19— "wisdom  is  Jnstifled  by  her  works" ;  Luke  7 :  35— 
"wisdom  is  jutifled  of  all  her  ehildren " ;  11 :  49— " ThereforB  also  said  the  wisdom  of  God,  I  will  send  unto  them 
^nptets  and  apostles" ;  Pror.  8 :  22,  30. 31— "The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  Before  his  works  of 
«ld . . . .  I  was  by  him,  aa  a  master  workmaa :  and  I  was  daily  his  delight ....  ind  my  delight  was  with  the  sons  of 

Bsa" ;  e/.  3 : 1»— "The lord  by  wisdom  fovaded  the  earth,"  and  leb.  1 : 2— "his  Son ... .  throogh  whom he 

■ada  the  worlds."  (2))  Pi  107 :  20-" He  sendeth  his  word,  and  heakth  them" ;  119  :  89-"For  ever.  0  Lord,  Thy 
word  is  settled  in  heaven  " ;  147 :  15-18—"  He  aendeth  oat  his  oommandment ....  He  sendeth  ont  his  word."  i 

In  the  Apocryphal  book  entitled  Wisdom,  7  :  26, 28,  wisdom  Is  described  as  **  the  bri^ht- 
neasof  the  eternal  Uffht,'*  "the  unspotted  mirror  of  Ood's  majesty,"  and  **the  Ima^e 
of  his  iroodness "—reminding  us  of  Hob.  1 : 3— "the  oAtlgenoe  of  his  glory,  and  the  Toiy  image  of  his 
sahstoaee."  In  Wisdom,  9  : 9,  10,  wisdom  is  represented  as  belnff  present  with  God  when 
he  made  the  world,  and  the  author  of  the  book  prays  that  wisdom  may  be  sent  to  him 
out  of  Ood's  holy  heavens  and  from  the  throne  of  his  glory. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  none  of  these  descriptions  is  the  idea  of 
personality  clearly  developed.  Still  less  is  it  tme  that  John  the  apostle 
derived  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  from  the  interpretations  of  these  descrip- 
tions in  Philo  Judsena  John's  doctrine  (John  1  :  1-18)  is  radically  differ- 
ent from  the  Alexandrian  Logos-idea  of  Philo.     This  last  is  a  Platonizing 
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speculation  upon  the  mediAting  principle  between  Gkni  and  the  world. 
Philo  seems  at  times  to  verge  towards  a  recogn^ition  of  personality  in  the 
Xiogos,  though  his  monotheistic  scruples  lead  him  at  other  times  to  take 
back  what  he  has  given,  and  to  describe  the  Logos  either  as  the  thought  of 
God  or  as  its  expression  in  the  world.  But  John  is  the  first  to  present 
to  us  a  consLstent  view  of  this  personality,  to  identify  the  Logos  with  the 
Messiah,  and  to  difltingnish  the  Word  from  the  Spirit  of  €k>d. 

Domer,  io  his  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Penon  of  Christ.  1 :  13-45,  and  in  his 
System  of  Doctrine,  1 :  848, 849,  irives  the  best  account  of  Philo's  doctrine  of  the  Log'os. 
He  says  that  Phllo  calls  the  Logos  apx*ry«^<K,  apxi«p«v«,  9*vr*po9  &t6%.  Whether  this  is 
anythlnir  more  than  personification  is  doubtful,  for  Philo  also  calls  the  Loiros  the  ttwriia^ 
vwfT6^,  Certainly,  so  far  as  he  makes  the  Logos  a  distinct  personality,  he  makes  him 
also  a  subordinate  being.  It  is  charged  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  its  Alexandrian  union  with  Jewish  theology.  But  Pla- 
tonism  had  no  Trinity.  The  truth  is  that  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Christianity 
secured  itself  against  false  heathen  ideas  of  Ood's  multiplicity  and  immanence,  as  well 
as  against  false  Jewish  ideas  of  God's  unity  and  transcendence.  It  owes  nothing  to 
foreign  sources. 

We  need  not  assign  to  John's  gospel  a  later  origin,  in  order  to  account  for  its  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  any  more  than  we  need  to  assign  a  later  origin  to  the  Synoptics  In  order 
to  account  for  their  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah.  Both  doctrines  were  equally  un- 
known to  Philo.  Philo's  Logos  does  not  and  cannot  become  man.  So  says  Domer. 
Westoott,  in  Bible  Commentary  on  John,  Introd.  zv-zvili,  and  on  J«hn  1 : 1— **The  theo- 
logical use  of  the  term  [in  John's  gospel]  appears  to  be  derived  directly  from  the 
Palestinian  Mtmra^ and  not  from  the  Alexandrian Loqm"  See  also  R^ville,  Doctrine 
of  the  Logos  in  John  and  Philo;  Godet  on  John,  German  transl.,  13, 185;  Cudworth, 
Intellectual  System,  2  :  880-333 ;  Pressens^,  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  83 ;  Hagenbach,  History 
of  Doctrine,  1 :  114-117 ;  Liddon,  Our  Lord's  Divinity,  60-71 :  Conant  on  Proverbs,  58. 

D.     Descriptions  of  the  Messiah. 

(a)  He  is  one  with  Jehovah ;  (6)  yet  he  is  in  some  sense  distiDct  from 
Jehovah. 

(a)  US:  6— "vnto  Of  a  ehild  is  born,  uto  u  a  wn  ii  giTan  ....  and  his  nana  diaU  be  oaU«d  WondnM 
OauuwUor.  Mighty  God,  Irorlasting  father,  Prinoe  of  Peaee" ;  Mieah  5 :  2— " thoa  BetUehem  ....  vhieh  art  UtUe .... 
oat  of  thee  ihall  one  oome  forth  onto  me  that  ia  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ;  vhoie  gangs  iiorth  hsTo  been  l^oin  of  old,  fren. 
eterUating."  (b)  Pi.  45 : 8,  7—"  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  erer  and  oTor . . . .  thenCnre  God,  thy  God,  hath  anwited 
thee" ;  KaL  3 : 1— "I  sand  my  meaengor  and  he  shall  prepare  the  vay  before  me:  and  the  Lord,  vhon  ye  aeel^ 
shall  laddenly  eome  to  his  temple ;  and  the  meeienger  of  the  eovenant  vhom  ye  delight  in.'*  Henderson,  in  his 
Commentary  on  this  passage,  points  out  that  the  Messiah  is  here  called  "the  Lord  "  or  '*the 
SoTereign"— a  title  nowhere  given  in  this  form  (with  the  article)  to  any  but  Jehovah ;  that 
he  is  predicted  as  coming  to  the  temple  as  its  proprietor ;  and  that  he  is  identlfled  with 
the  angel  of  the  covenant,  elsewhere  shown  to  be  one  with  Jehovah  himself. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  considering  this,  as  well  as  other  dasses  of  pas- 
sages previonsly  dted,  that  no  Jewish  writer  before  Christ's  coming  had 
sncceeded  in  constructing  from  them  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Only  to 
those  who  bring  to  them  the  light  of  New  Testament  revelation  do  tiiey 
show  their  real  meaning. 

Our  general  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  intimations 

must  therefore  be  that,  while  they  do  not  by  themselves  furnish  a  sufficient 

basis  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they  contain  the  germ  of  it,  and  may 

be  used  in  confirmation  of  it  when  its  truth  is  substantially  proved  from 

the  New  Testament. 

That  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  plainly  taught  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  Jews  unite  with  Mohammedans  in  accusing  trinitarians  of 
polytheism.    It  should  not  surprise  us  that  the  Old  Testament  teaohing  on  this  subject 
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Is  under^oped  and  obscure.  The  first  necessity  was  that  the  unity  of  God  should  he 
insisted  on.  Until  the  danger  of  idolatry  was  past,  a  clear  revelation  of  the  Trinity 
migrbt  have  been  a  hindrance  to  religious  progress.  We  should  not  therefore  begin  our 
proof  of  the  Trinity  with  a  reference  to  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  should 
speak  of  these  passages,  indeed,  as  furnishing  intimations  of  the  doctrine  rather  than 
proof  of  it.  Tet,  after  having  found  proof  of  the  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
may  expect  to  find  traces  of  it  in  the  Old  which  will  corroborate  our  conclusions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  shall  see  that  traces  of  the  Idea  of  a  trinity  are  found  not  only  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  but  in  some  of  the  heathen  religions  as  well. 

n.     Thbsb  Thbbb  abb  so  dxbobibxd  in  Sobxptube  that  wb  abb  OOlff- 

FBUiBD  TO  CONGEIVX  OF  THBM  AS  DISTINOT  PBBSONS. 

1.  The  leather  and  the  Son  are  peraone  distinct  from  each  other, 

(a)  Christ  distingiiisheB  the  Father  from  himoelf  as  '  another ' ;  (b)  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  cUstingnished  as  the  begetter  and  the  begotten ; 
<c)  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  distingnished  as  the  sender  and  the  sent. 

(a)    Jtthn5:3a»37— ^'itiaaaotlM'tkfttbevitkvitiiaiiof  nt the  Iktktr  wkiok  sent  ih^  1m  hittk  boriM  iritsM 

«f  Ml"  (I))  Pi 2 : 7— •*Thoa artsy  80a;  tkis day  baTel  b«gottfl& ttea" ;  Jokn  i :  14— "tk«  oolj  b«gottfl&  fron  tke 
Mter " ;  18— '^t^ oBly  b«gottfl& 8n" ;  3 :  16— "gaT* kia nXj  bagottia  Son."  (c)  Jbkn  10 :  36—" 8aj  ya  of  kio, 
whom  tha  FUker  aaaetiM  and  ant  isto  tka  vorU,  Than  Maaphaaaat;  baoanat  I  laid,  I  an  the  80a  of  God  ?  "  <kL4: 
4— **  who.  the  iUaaaa  of  tha  tuna  oana,  Gad  asat  forth  hia  Son." 

2.  The  Father  and  the  Son  are  persona  distinct  from  the  Spirit. 

(a)  Jesos  distingnishea  the  Spirit  from  himself  and  from  the  Father; 
<6)  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father;  (c)  the  Spirit  is  sent  by  the 
Father  and  by  the  Son. 

(a)  Mn  14 :  16, 17— "I  vill  praj  tha  Fkthir,  aad  ha  wQl  giTa  yoa  aoothar  Oomfortir,  that  ha  nay  ba  with  yon 
for  arar.  araa  tha  Spirit  of  truth  "—or  "Sprit  flf  tha  tnith,"  =  he  whose  worlc  it  is  to  reveal  and  apply 
the  truth,  and  especially  to  make  manifest  him  who  is  the  truth.  Jesus  had  been  their 
Comforter;  he  now  promises  them  another  Comforter.  If  he  himself  was  a  person, 
then  the  Spirit  is  a  person,  (b)  John  15  :  36— "  tha  Spirit  of  tnth  which  iirooeadath  fron  tha  PMhar."  (e) 
Jihal4:28— "thaGanfortor^amthaEaly  Spirit,  whan  tha  fathar  wiU  aasd  in  my  nama  " ;  15  :36— "whanthaOon- 
fartflr  ii  eoM,  wham  I  will  asnd  unto  yon  from  tha  FUhar  " ;  6«L  4  :  6— "God  asat  forth  tha  Spirit  of  hia  Son  into  our 
hiaria.'*  The  Greek  church  holds  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  only;  the 
Latin  church,  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  both  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son.  The 
true  formula  is :  The  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  through  or  by  ( not  *  and ')  the  Son. 
See  Haerenbach,  History  of  Doctrine,  1 :  2699, 888. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit'  ia  a  peraon. 

A.     Designations  proper  to  personality  are  given  him. 

(a)  The  masculine  pronoun  iicFivog^  though  irvevfia  is  neuter ;  (6)  the 
name  irapAxT^oi^  which  cannot  be  translated  by  *  comfort  *,  or  be  taken  as 
the  name  of  any  abstract  influence.  The  Comforter,  Instructor,  Patron, 
Guide,  Advocate,  whom  this  term  brings  before  us,  must  be  a  person.  This 
is  evident  from  its  application  to  Christ  in  1  John  2  : 1 — "  we  have  an  Advo- 
isaie—napdft^ov — with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous." 

(a)  John  16 :  14—**  Ha  (iKtlptn)  ahall  ^orif^  ma  " ;  in  Iph.  1 :  14  also,  some  of  the  best  authorities, 
including  Tlschendorf  (8th  ed.),  read  o«,  the  masculine  pronoun:  "whoiaaaaanaatof  onr 
iaharitaaaai'*  (b)  John  16 :  7—"  if  I  go  not  away,  tha  Oomfortar  will  not  ooma  onto  you."  The  word  vap««Ai|Tof , 
as  appears  from  1  John  3 : 1,  quoted  above,  is  a  term  of  broader  meaning  than  merely 
''CoaiiBrtm-."  The  Holy  Spirit  is.  indeed,  as  has  been  said,  '*  the  mother-principle  in  the 
<lodhead,"  and  "aa  ona  whom  hia  mothar  oomfortath  "  so  Qod  by  his  Spirit  comforts  his  children 
(h.  66 :  13).  But  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  an  Advocate  of  God's  claims  in  the  soul,  and  of 
the  soul's  lntei«8t8  in  prayer  ( Rom.  8 :  26—*'  maketh  intarooMion  for  u  '* ).  He  comforts  not  only 
by  belnff  our  advocate,  but  by  beinff  our  instructor,  patron,  and  guide ;  and  all  these 
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beginmiiC  ud  tha  «&!"  (e)  John  17 : 5— '*0  HXhtr,  glorify  tkoa  om  vith  tUae  own  lelf  witt  tte  gkry  vliek  I  ktd 
witli  thae  befon  tkb  irorld  was" ;  24— "tlioa  lovadat aia  balbn  tlM fouuUtioB of  tlM  world."  (d)  John  1 : 3— "ill 
thingB  wore  made  thraogh  him  " ;  1  Oor.  8 : 6—"  ona  Lord,  Jans  Ghrift»  through  whom  an  all  things  " ;  GoL  1 :  16— 
"  all  things  hsTS  boon  oraatad  thnmgh  him,  and  nnto  him  " ;  lab.  1 : 2—"  throogh  whom  also  ha  mada  tha  worlds" ; 
10—"  Thon,  Lord,  in  tha  baginning  hast  laid  tha  fmndation  of  tha  aarth,  and  tha  hasTans  ara  tha  works  of  thy  hands." 
(e)  Qon.  1 : 2— "tha  spirit  of  God  was  brooding  "—existed  therefore  before  creation ;  Pi  33 : 6—"  by  the 
word  of  tha  lord  ware  tha  haavoos  made ;  and  all  tha  hoat  of  tham  by  tha  braath  [spirit]  of  his  month  " ;  Bab.  9  :  14 
—"throogh  tha  atamal  Spirii" 

2.     Errors  refuted  by  the  foregoing  passages. 

iu     The  Sabellian. 

Sabellins  (of  Ptolemais  in  Pentapolifl,  250)  held  that  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  are  mere  developments  or  revelations  to  creatures,  in  time, 
of  the  otherwise  oonoealed  Godhead — developments  which,  since  creatores 
will  always  exist,  are  not  transitory,  but  which  at  the  same  time  are  not 
eternal  a  parte  ante,  God  as  united  to  the  creation  is  Father ;  God  as 
united  to  Jesus  Christ  is  Son ;  God  as  united  to  the  church  is  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Trinity  of  Sabellius  is  therefore  an  economic  and  not  an  immanent 
Trinity— a  Trinity  of  forms  or  manifestations,  but  not  a  neoeseacy  and 
eternal  Trinity  in  the  divine  nature. 

Some  have  interpreted  Sabellius  as  denying  that  the  Trinity  is  eternal  a 
parte  post,  as  well  as  a  parte  ante,  and  as  holding  that,  when  the  purpose 
of  these  temporary  manifestations  is  accomplished,  the  Triad  is  resolved  into 
the  Monad.  This  view  easily  merges  in  another,  which  makes  the  i)ersons 
of  the  Trinity  mere  names  for  the  ever-shifting  phases  of  the  divine  activity. 

The  best  statement  of  the  Sabelllan  doctrine,  aooordlnflr  to  the  Interpretation  lint 
mentioned,  is  that  of  Sohleiermaoher,  translated  with  comments  by  Moses  Stuart,  In 
Biblical  Repository,  6 : 1-116.  The  one  unchanflrinsr  God  is  differently  reflected  from  the 
world  on  account  of  the  world's  different  receptivities.  Prazeas  of  Rome  ( 200 ),  Noetus 
of  Smyrna  (280),  and  Beryl  of  Arabia  (280)  advocated  substantially  the  same  views. 
They  were  called  Monarohlans  (moi^  apx4)i  because  they  believed,  not  in  the  Triad,  but 
only  in  the  Monad.  They  were  called  Patripasslans,  because  they  held  that,  as  Christ  is 
only  God  in  human  form,  and  this  Ood  suffers,  therefore  the  Father  sufliers. 

A  view  similar  to  that  of  Sabellius  was  held  by  Horace  Busbnell,  in  his  God  in  Christ, 
118-115,  lao  89.,  I'n^-JTG,  and  Christ  in  Theology,  110,  120—'*  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
being  incidental  to  the  revelation  of  God,  may  be  and  probably  are  from  eternity  to 
eternity,  inasmuch  as  God  may  have  revealed  himself  from  eternity,  and  certainly  will 
reveal  himself  so  long  as  there  are  minds  to  know  him.  It  may  be,  in  fact,  the  nature 
of  God  to  reveal  himself,  as  truly  as  it  is  of  the  sun  to  shine  or  of  living  mind  to  think." 
He  does  not  deny  the  immanent  Trinity,  but  simply  says  we  know  nothing  about  it. 
Yet  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  divine  essence  itself  he  called  plain  tritheism.  He  prefers 
**  instrumental  Trinity  *'  to  *'  modal  Trinity  "  as  a  designation  of  his  doctrine.  The  dif- 
ference between  BushneU  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sabellius  and  Schleiermacher  on  the 
other,  seems  then  to  be  the  following :  Sabellius  and  Schlelermacher  hold  that  the  One 
becomes  three  in  the  procesB  of  revelation,  and  the  three  are  only  media  or  modet  of 
revelation.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  mere  names  applied  to  these  modes  of  the  divine 
action,  there  being  no  internal  distinctions  in  the  divine  nature.  This  is  modallsm,  or  a 
modal  Trinity.  Busbnell  stands  by  the  Trinity  of  revelation  alone,  and  protests  against 
any  constructive  reasonings  with  regard  to  the  immanent  Trinity. 

It  is  evident  that  this  theory,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  held,  is  far  from 
satisfying  the  demands  of  Scripture.  Scripture  speaks  of  the  second  person  of 
the  Trinity  as  existing  and  acting  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Ohrist,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  existing  and  acting  before  the  formation  of  the  church. 
Both  have  a  personal  existence,  eternal  in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  future — 
which  this  theory  expressly  denies. 
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Stuart :  Since  God  Is  revMled  as  Three,  he  must  be  essentially  or  immanentiy  three^ 
back  of  revelation ;  else  the  revelation  would  not  be  true.  Dorner :  A  Trinity  of  reve- 
lation is  a  misrepresentation,  if  there  is  not  liehind  it  a  Trinity  of  nature.  Twesten 
properly  arrives  at  the  threeness  by  considering,  not  so  much  what  is  involved  in  the 
revelation  of  Grod  to  us,  as  what  is  involved  in  the  revelation  of  God  to  himself.  The 
unscripturalness  of  the  Sabeliian  doctrine  is  plain,  when  we  remember  that  upon  this 
view  the  Three  cannot  exist  at  once,  and  that  when  God  says  "TIioti  art  my  beloTad  So&"  (Lak» 
3 : 8),  he  is  simply  speaking  to  himself.  Jobs  1 :  i— "  In  Um  beginning  wu  the  Vord,  and  tlu  Ifari  vaa 
with  G«d,  tad  tk«  Verd  vu  G«d"— **8ets  aside  the  false  notion  that  the  Word  became  perwmal 
first  at  the  time  of  creation,  or  at  the  incarnation  "  (Westcott,  Bib.  Com.  in  loco).  See 
Bu8hnell*s  doctrine  reviewed  by  Hodge,  Essays  and  Reviews,  48^-473.  On  the  whole 
subject,  see  Dorner,  Hist.  Doct.  Person  of  Christ,  2 :  152-169 ;  Shedd,  Hist.  Doctrine, 
1 :  2S0 ;  Baur,  Lehre  von  der  Dreielnigkeit,  1 :  29((-305;  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  und 
Werk.  1 :  8a. 

B.     The  Arian. 

Alios  (of  Alexandria ;  condemned  by  €k>uncil  of  Nice,  326 ;)  held  that  the 
Father  is  the  only  diyine  being  absolntely  withont  beginning ;  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whom  God  creates  and  recreates,  having  been 
themselTes  created  out  of  nothing  before  the  world  was ;  and  Christ  being 
osUed  Qod,  because  he  is  next  in  rank  to  Gk>d,  and  is  endowed  by  Gk>d  with 
divine  power  to  create. 

The  followers  of  Arius  have  differed  as  to  the  precise  rank  and  claims  of 
Christ.  While  Socinus  held  with  Arius  that  worship  of  Christ  was  obliga- 
tory, the  later  Unitarians  have  perceived  the  impropriety  of  worshiping 
even  the  highest  of  created  beings,  and  have  constantly  tended  to  a  view  of 
the  Bedeemer  which  regards  him  as  a  mere  man,  standing  in  a  peculiarly 
intimate  relation  to  Qod« 

It  is  evident  that  the  theory  of  Arius  does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of 
Scripture.  A  created  Gk>d,  a  God  whose  existence  had  a  beginning  and 
therefore,  may  come  to  an  end,  a  God  made  of  a  substance  which  once  was 
not,  and  therefore  a  substance  different  from  that  of  the  Father,  is  not  God, 
but  a  finite  creature.  But  the  Scriptures  speak  of  Christ  as  being  in  the 
beginning  Gk>d,  with  God,  and  equal  with  God. 

Fbr  statement  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  see  J.  Freeman  Clarke,  Orthodoxy,  Its  Truths 
and  Brrors.  Per  eantm,  see  Schaff,  in  Bib.  Sac,  21 : 1,  article  on  Athaaasius  and  the 
Arian  oontroversy.  The  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  which  Athanasius  never  wrote,  is 
more  properly  designated  as  the  Symbohtm  Quicumqtu.  It  has  also  been  called,  though 
ftioetiouBly,  *  the  Anathemasian  Creed.'  Yet  no  error  in  doctrine  can  be  more  perilous  or- 
worthy  of  oondemnation  than  the  error  of  Arius  ( 1  Cor.  16 :  22—**  if  aaj  mm  bvetli  not  tlM  lord, 
lit  kim  bi  aaslkflBa" ;  1  John  2: 23--**vkMmr  dmiotk  tho  Son,  the  lanM  hatb  not  tlM  FitlMr"  ;  4  : 3— "enry 
qiiit  that  uiifiwwth  not  Jans  isnotofGod:  andthisiitho  spirit  of  the  antichmt" ). 

On  the  doctrines  of  the  early  Socinians,  see  Princeton  Essays,  1 :  195.  Davidis  waa 
persecuted  and  died  in  prison  for  refuatng  to  worship  Christ,  and  Socinus  was  charged, 
though  probably  unjustiy,  with  having  caused  his  imprisonment.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,, 
when  asked  whether  the  Father  who  had  created  could  not  also  destroy  the  Son,  said 
that  he  had  not  considered  that  question.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Gwatkin,  Studies 
of  Arianism;  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Heretical  Sects,  art.;  Arius;  Guericke,  History  of 
Doctrine,  1 :  318,  319.  See  also  a  further  account  of  Arianism  in  the  chapter  of  this 
Compendium  on  the  Person  of  Christ. 

IV.     This  TbipibiisonaIiItt  is  not  Tmithxism  ;    for,  while  thbbb  abb. 

THBBX   PXBaOHS,    THBBB  IS  BUT  ONB  ESSBKOB. 

(a)  The  term  •person'  only  approximately  represents  the  truth.  Al- 
though this  word,  more  nearly  than  any  other  single  word,  expresses  the 
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oonoeption  which  the  Soriptares  giye  ns  of  the  relation  between  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  not  itself  used  in  this  connection  in 
Scripture,  and  we  employ  it  in  a  qualified  sense,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense 
in  which  we  apply  the  term  '  person  *  to  Peter,  Paul,  and  John. 

The  word  '  person '  to  only  the  imperfect  and  inadequate  expression  of  a  fact  tliat 
transcends  our  experience  and  comprehension.  Bunyan :  **  My  dark  and  cloudy  words, 
they  do  but  hold  The  truth,  as  cabinets  encase  the  flrold."  Three  Gods,  limitinar  each 
other,  would  deprive  each  other  of  Deity.  While  we  show  that  the  unity  is  articulated 
by  the  persons,  it  is  equally  important  to  remember  that  the  persons  are  limited  by  t|ie 
unity.  With  us  personality  implies  entire  separation  from  all  others— distinct  individ- 
uality. But  in  the  one  God  there  can  be  no  such  separation.  The  personal  distinctions 
in  him  must  be  such  as  are  consistent  with  essential  unity.  This  is  the  merit  of  the 
statement  in  the  Sym2)o7um  Quicumque  (or  Athanasian  Creed,  wrongly  so  called) :  **The 
Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  Is  God :  and  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods 
but  one  God.  So  likewise  the  Father  is  Lord,  the  Son  is  Lord,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Lord; 
yet  there  are  not  three  Lords  but  one  Lord.  For  as  we  are  compelled  by  Christian  truth 
to  acknowledfire  each  person  by  himself  to  be  God  and  Lord,  so  we  are  forbidden  by  the 
same  truth  to  say  that  there  are  three  Gods  or  three  Lords."  See  Ha^nbach,  History 
of  Doctrine,  1 :  270. 

(6)  The  necessary  qualification  is  that,  while  three  persons  among  men 
have  only  a  specific  unity  of  nature  or  essence — ^that  is,  have  the  same 
species  of  nature  or  essence, — ^the  persons  of  the  Godhead  have  a  numeri- 
cal  unity  of  nature  or  essence— that  is,  have  the  same  nature  or  essenoe. 
The  undivided  essence  of  the  Godhead  belongs  equally  to  each  of  the 
I>ersons;  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  each  possesses  all  the  substanoe 
and  all  the  attributes  of  Deity.  The  plurality  of  the  Godhead  is  therefore 
not  a  plurality  of  essence,  but  a  plurality  of  hypostatical,  or  personal, 
distinctions.  God  is  not  three  and  one,  but  three  in  one.  The  one  indi- 
visible  essence  has  three  modes  of  subsistence. 

The  Trinity  is  not  simply  a  partnership,  in  which  each  member  can  sign  the  name  of 
the  firm ;  for  this  is  unity  of  counsel  and  operation  only,  not  of  essence.  God*s  nature 
is  not  an  abstract  but  an  orsranic  unity.  God,  as  livinflTt  cannot  be  a  mere  Monad.  Trin- 
ity is  the  organism  of  the  Deity.  The  one  divine  Being  exists  in  three  modes.  The  life 
of  the  vine  tnakes  itself  known  in  the  life  of  the  branches,  and  this  union  between  vine 
and  branches  Christ  uses  to  Illustrate  the  union  between  the  Father  and  himself.  ( See 
Jokn  1& :  iO~"If  ys  ka«p  nj  (wmmaiidmimt^  /•  ibaU  abid*  in  bj  lors;  stu  u  I  ban  kipt  mj  FitiMr'i Mumaai- 
nmti,  and  «lttd«  in  hit  1ot«"  ;  cf,  Ttne  5— "I  ui  tke  Tin«^  j*  an  tlM  hriaahM;  hb  tkal  abiditk  in  m^  and  I  in  kin, 
the  lams  b«uftii  mack  fruit" ;  17 :  22, 2$— "that  tkay  nay  bt  ana,  aT«n  u  ws  an  oat;  I  in  them,  and  thoa  in  ■•." 
So,  in  the  organism  of  the  body,  the  arm  has  its  own  life,  a  different  life  from  that  of  the 
head  or  the  foot,  yet  has  this  only  by  partaking  of  the  life  of  the  whole.  See  Domer, 
System  of  Doctrine.  1 :  46(M68— "  The  one  divine  penonality  is  so  present  in  each  of  the 
distinctions,  that  these,  which  singly  and  by  themselves  would  not  be  personal,  yet  do 
participate  in  the  one  divine  personality,  each  in  its  own  manner.  This  one  divine  per- 
sonality is  the  unity  of  the  three  modes  of  subsistence  which  participate  in  itself. 
Neither  is  personal  without  the  others.   In  each,  in  its  manner,  is  the  whole  Godhead.'* 

(c)  This  oneness  of  essence  explains  the  fact  that,  while  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  as  respects  their  personality,  are  distinct  subsistences,  there  is 
on  intercommunion  of  persons  and  an  immanence  of  one  divine  person  in 
another  which  permits  the  peculiar  work  of  one  to  be  ascribed,  with  a  sin- 
gle limitation,  to  either  of  the  others,  and  the  manifestation  of  one  to  be 
recognized  in  the  manifestation  of  another.  The  limitation  is  simply  this, 
that  although  the  Son  is  sent  by  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  by  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  it  cannot  be  said  vice  versa  that  the  Father  is  sent  either  by 
the  Son  or  by  the  Spirit.    The  Scripture  representations  of  this  intercom- 
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monion  |xreTent  ns  from  oonoeiTing  of  the  disfcmctions  oalled  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  aa  involving  separation  between  them. 

Domer  adds  that  **  in  one  to  eaoli  of  the  otben."  This  la  true  with  the  limitation 
mentioned  In  the  text  aboire.  Whatever  Christ  does,  Ood  the  Father  can  be  said  to  do ; 
for  God  acts  only  in  and  tbroug-h  Christ  the  Reveeler.  Whatever  the  Holy  Spirit  does, 
Christ  can  be  said  to  do :  for  the  Holy  Spirit  Is  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  Spirit  is  the 
omnipresent  Jesus,  and  Bengel's  dictum  Is  true:  17 ^(  Spirltus,  ibi  Chriatua,  Pansngns 
illustratinjr  this  interoommunlon  are  the  foUovrlfff  .*  flan.  1 : 1—"  God  onattd" ;  cf.  bb.  1 : 8-- 
"tkraagk  vtem  [the  Son]  aIm  ke  Mdi  th«  wwUa  ' ;  John  5 :  17. !»-"  My  F&tter  wvkitk  oTon  ontU  dov,  ud  I 

wk tho  8oB  «n  do  iwthiiig  of  kusMli;  Imt  wkat  ke  Mtk  tko  Pathor  doing ;  for  vbnt  tUngi  iooTor  ke  dottk* 

IteotkoSoaaiMdorthmlikiBuav";  14  :9— "ketkakatktsmiiMkatkMMitlMVitte";  11— "Iuiintk«9atkor 
^i^thoPMIariBBo";  18— "I  villaotlaan  joadMoUto:  loonannloyoA"  (by  the  Holy  Spirit);  15:26— 
"irUa  tho  OoBtetar  ii  oono  vkem  I  vill  md  uito  job  from  tte  HUmt,  otoa  tko  Spirit  of  tnitk" ;  17  :  81— "Uwt  tlay 
my  an  bo  om;  otob  u  tboo.  fktkor,  artmBO,aiidIiAtbio";8Gor.  5: 19— "God  was  im  Obriit  rtoonaluif  " ;  Titu 
2:18— "God  owrlaTior";  lob.  18:23— "God tbUvdgo of  aU';  c/.  JohnS :28-"Mithar dotbttolktharjndgoaay 
nan,  bst  bo  hatt  giTon  all  jvdgnoat  onto  tbi  Son  ";  Aoti  17:31— "jndgo  tbi  world  in  rigbloouaoM  bythoaan 
vboB bo  batt  ordaiBod." 

It  Is  this  interoommunlon,  toirether  with  the  order  of  personality  and  operation  to 
be  mentioned  hereafter,  whioh  explains  the  ocosslonal  use  of  the  term  *  Father '  for  the 
whole  Godhead:  as  in  1^.  4 : 6— "oso  God  and  FUbor  of  all.  wbo ia  oTor  all,  and  tbnngb  all  [In  Christ], 
and  in  yon  aU  "  (by  the  Spirit).  This  intercommunion  also  explains  the  deslarnatlon  of  Christ 
as  ''tbo  Spht."  and  of  the  Spirit  as  "tbo  Sprit  of  Cbriat."  as  In  1  Cor.  15 :  45— "tbo  iMi  Adaa  booamo  a  lilb- 
giTing Spirit" ;  2  Cor.  3 :  17— "lov  tbo  lord  is  tbo  Spirit" ;  Gal.  4 :  8— "lont  fortb  tbo  Spirit  of  bit  Son  " ;  PbiL  1 :  19 
— "anpply  of  tbo  Spirit  of  ioana  Gbriit "  (see  Alford  and  Lunge  on  2  Cor.  3  :  17, 18).  So  the  Lamb,  in 
liT.  5 :  8.  has  "aoTon  bona,  and  aoron  oyoa,  wbiob  an  tbo  WTon  Sj^ria  of  God.  ant  fortb  into  all  tbo  oartb  "^  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  his  manifold  powers,  is  the  Spirit  of  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
and  omnipresent  Christ.  Theoloffians  have  deslffuated  this  Interoommunlon  by  the 
terms  ««pcx*«P^^if>  circumincewio,  intercommunicatU),  eircvkUio,  inexigUntia.  The  word 
ovoia  was  used  to  denote  essence,  substance,  nature,  being ;  and  the  words  irp6irv9ov  and 
vTOtfT»rcv,  for  person,  distinction,  mode  of  subsistence.  On  the  chanjring  uses  of  the 
words  wp6at*woy  and  vvooraa-it,  see  Dorner,  Olaubenslehre,  2 :  321,  note  2.  On  the  meaningr 
of  the  word  '  person  *  in  connection  with  the  Trinity,  see  John  Howe,  Calm  Discourse 
of  the  Trinity ;  Jonathan  Edwsrds,  Observations  on  the  Trinity. 

V.     The  Thbee  Persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holt  Spibtt,  are  eqfal. 

In  explanation,  notioe  that : 

1.     jTAe^c  titles  belong  to  the  Persona, 

(a)  The  Father  is  not  Gk>d  as  anoh ;  for  God  ia  not  only  Father,  but  also 
Son  and  Holy  Ghoet.  The  term  'Father'  designates  that  hypostatical 
distinction  in  the  divine  natore  in  virtue  of  which  God  is  related  to  the 
Son,  and  through  the  Bon  and  the  Spirit  to  the  church  and  the  world.  Aa 
author  of  the  believer's  spiritual  as  well  as  natural  life,  God  is  doubly  his 
Father ;  but  this  relation  which  God  sustains  to  creatures  is  not  the  ground 
of  the  title.  God  is  Father  primarily  in  virtue  of  the  relation  which  he 
sustains  to  the  eternal  Bon ;  only  as  we  are  spiritually  united  to  Jesus 
Christ  do  we  beoome  children  of  Gk)d. 

(6)  The  Son  is  not,Gk)d  as  such ;  for  God  is  not  only  Son,  but  also  Father 
and  Holy  Spirit.  '  The  Bon '  designates  that  distinction  in  virtue  of  which 
God  is  related  to  the  Father,  is  sent  by  the  Father  to  redeem  the  world,  and 
with  the  Father  sends  the  Holy  Spirit 

(c)  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  God  as  such ;  for  Gk)d  is  not  only  Holy  Spirit, 
but  also  Father  and  Son.  '  The  Holy  Spirit '  designates  that  distinction  in 
virtue  ot  which  God  is  related  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  is  sent  by 
11 
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them  to  aooompliflh  the  work  of  renewing  the  ungodly  and  of  sauotifyuig' 
the  church. 

Neither  of  these  names  designates  the  Monad  as  such.  Each  deslirnates  rather  that 
personal  distinction  which  forms  the  eternal  basis  and  ground  for  a  particular  self> 
revelation.  In  the  sense  of  being  the  Author  and  Provider  of  men*s  natural  life,  God 
is  the  Father  of  all.  But  even  this  natural  sonshlp  is  mediated  by  Jesus  Christ ;  see 
1  Oar.  8 : 6—"  ont  Lord,  Jmru  Christ,  thraoirh  Yhom  an  all  tkingi, and  m  ttmiagk  hia."  The  phrase  "«iir  rUktr,"* 
however,  can  be  used  with  the  highest  truth  only  by  the  regenerate,  who  have  been 
newly  bora  of  God  by  being  united  to  Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

SeeGal.3:28— "faryaanallionaor  God.tknnLKh  fkitli,  inlcniChrirt";  4:4-4— "6«d  MBt  ftrtk  his  Son. 

that  m  mif  ht  neaiTa  the  adoption  of  tons sant  forth  tha  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hoarts,  oying.  ihba,  Fathar  " ; 

Iph.  1 :  5— "finraordainad  oa  onto  adoption  aa  aona,  through  Jofos  Christ."  God's  love  for  Christ  is  the 
measure  of  his  love  for  those  who  are  one  with  Christ.  Human  nature  in  Christ  is  lifted 
up  Into  the  life  and  communion  of  the  eternal  Trinity. 

2.     Qualified  sense  of  these  titles. 

Like  the  word  *  person  \  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  not- 
to  be  confined  within  the  precise  limitations  of  meaning  which  would  be 
required  if  they  were  applied  to  men. 

(a)  The  Scriptures  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  Ohrist's  sonship  by  giving^ 
to  him  in  his  preezistent  state  the  names  of  the  Logos,  the  Image,  and  the 
Effulgence  of  God. — The  term  '  Logos '  combines  in  itself  the  two  ideas  of 
thought  and  word,  of  reason  and  expression.  While  the  Logos  as  divine 
thought  or  reason  is  one  with  Gk)d,  the  Logos  as  divine  word  or  expression 
is  distinguishable  from  God.  Words  are  the  means  by  which  personal 
beings  express  or  reveal  themselves.  Since  Jesus  Christ  was  "  the  Word  "* 
before  there  were  any  creatures  to  whom  revelations  could  be  made,  it 
would  seem  to  be  only  a  necessary  inference  from  this  title  that  in  Christ 
God  must  be  from  Eternity  expressed  or  revealed  to  himself ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  Logos  is  the  principle  of  truth,  or  self-consciousness,  in  Gk>d. — The 
term  '  Image  *  suggests  the  ideas  of  copy  or  counterpart  Man  is  the  image 
of  God  only  relatively  and  derivatively.  Christ  is  the  Image  of  God  abso- 
lutely and  archetypally.  As  the  perfect  representation  of  the  Father's  per- 
fections, the  Son  would  seem  to  be  the  object  and  principle  of  love  in  the 
Godhead. — ^The  term  '  Effalgence,'  finally,  is  an  allusion  to  the  sun  and  ita 
radiance.  As  the  effulgence  of  the  sun  manifests  the  sun's  nature,  which 
otherwise  would  be  unrevealed,  yet  is  inseparable  from  the  sun  and  ever 
one  with  it,  so  Christ  reveals  God,  but  is  eternally  one  with  God.  Here  is  a 
principle  of  movement,  of  will,  which  seems  to  connect  itself  with  the 
holiness,  or  self-asserting  purity,  of  the  divine  nature. 

Smyth,  Introd.  to  Bdjrards*  Observations  on  the  Trinity :  **  The  ontologlcal  relations  of 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  not  a  mere  blank  to  human  thought.*'  John  1 : 1— "b  tka  ba> 
ginning  was  tha  Word  "  means  more  than  **  in  the  beginning  was  the  2,  or  the  sero.'*  Oodet 
indeed  says  that  Logros  =  *  reason'  only  In  philosophical  wrltlngv,  but  never  in  the 
rtoriptures.  He  calls  this  a  Hegelian  notion.  But  both  Plato  and  Philo  had  made  this  siff- 
nlflcation  a  common  one.  On  Aoyof  as  =  reason  +  speech,  see  Llghtf oot  on  Colowriana*- 
143, 144.  Meyer  interprets  it  as  *' personal  subsistence,  the  self-revelation  of  the  divine 
essence,  before  all  time  Immanent  in  God."  Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  809 :  Lo- 
gos =  "the  eternal  Revealer  of  the  divine  essence."  Bushnell:  *^ Mirror  of  creative 
imagination";  "form  of  God." 

Passages  representing  Christ  as  the  Image  of  God  are  Col.  1 :  15— "who  ii  thi  imigo  of  (ho  inTit- 
ible  God" ;  2  Gor.  4  :  4— "Christ,  vho  it  tho  image  of  God"  (cikui');  Hob.  1 :  3— "the  Tory  inige  of  his  snbatoaM" 
(XcpcucTiyp  rift  vvoo>Tair««iK  avTov) ;  here  xop««'i^P  means  'impress,'  'counterpart.'  Christ  la 
the  perfect  image  of  God,  as  men  are  not.    He  therefore  has  oonsdousuess  and  will* 
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He  po0n08e9  all  the  attributes  and  powers  of  Ood.   The  word  *  Imaffo '  sufrgests  the  per- 
fect equality  with  Ood  which  the  title  *  Son  *  miifht  at  first  siffht  seem  to  deny. 

Christ  is  spoken  of  as  the  Blfulffenoe  of  Ood  in  Isb.  1 : 3—"  who  bela;  the  dbalgam  of  his  glory  " 
{iwwyaaita  rijf  <o^if«) ;  c/.  2  Cor.  4  : 6— "thiBod  IB  our  hetrti  to  giTO  thi  light  of  tha  knowlodg*  of  tho  glory  of 
M  is  tho  Imo  of  JoiBs  Ohft"  Notloe  that  the  radianoe  of  the  sun  is  as  old  as  the  sun  itielf , 
and  without  it  the  sun  would  not  be  sun.  So  Christ  is  coequal  and  oo0temal  with  the 
Father. 

(b)  The  names  thus  given  to  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  if  they 
have  €mp  significanoe,  bring  him  before  our  minds  in  the  general  aspect 
of  Bevealer,  and  suggest  a  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  God's 
immanent  attributes  of  truth,  love,  and  holiness.  The  prepositions  used  to 
describe  the  internal  relations  of  the  second  person  to  the  first  are  not 
prepositions  of  rest,  but  prepositions  of  direction  and  movement  The 
Trinity,  as  the  organism  of  Deity,  secures  a  life-movement  of  the  Gknihead, 
a  process  in  which  Ood  evermore  objectifies  himself  and  in  the  Son  gives 
forth  of  his  fulness.  Ohrist  represents  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  deity. 
But  there  most  be  centripetal  action  also.  In  the  Holy  Spirit  the  move- 
ment is  completed,  and  the  divine  activity  and  thought  returns  into  itself. 
True  religion,  in  reuniting  us  to  6k>d,  reproduces  in  us,  in  our  limited 
measure,  this  eternal  process  of  the  divine  mind.  Ghxistian  experience 
witnesses  that  God  in  himself  is  unknown  ;  Ohrist  is  the  organ  of  external 
revelation ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  organ  of  internal  revelation — only  he  can 
give  us  an  inward  apprehension  or  realization  of  the  truth.  It  is  "  through 
the  eternal  Spirit "  that  Christ  ''offered  himself  without  blemish  unto  God,'* 
and  it  is  only  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  church  has  access  to  the  # 
Father,  or  fallen  creatures  can  return  to  God. 

Meyer  on  John  1 : 1—"  tho  Word  vu  with  God  " :  **  «-p6c  rov  $€6v  does  not  =^  napa  r^  0c(P,  but  ex- 
presses the  existence  of  the  Loffos  in  Ood  in  respect  of  intercourse.  The  moral  essence 
of  this  essential  fellowship  is  love,  which  excludes  any  merely  modalistic  conception." 
Godet :  **  vpbc  rw  tfcbr  intimates  not  only  personality  ^Gen.  1 :  26— 'lotu  moko  man')  but  move- 
ment.*' Compare  John  1 :  Ift— "  the  only  bogotton  Son,  which  it  ia  tho  boana  of  tho  Father  "—where  we 
find,  not  iy  r^  koAv»,  but  <i«  rof  «c6Avo»'.  As  ^v  etc  riiv  voAif  means  *  went  Into  the  city  and 
was  there,*  so  the  use  of  these  prepositions  Indicates  in  the  Godhead  movement  as  well 
as  rest.  Domer,  System  of  Doctrine,  8 :  168,  translates  'P^  by  *  hingeuxindl  2U,'  or 
*  turned  toward.'  The  preposition  would  then  imply  that  the  Kevealer,  who  existed 
in  the  beginning,  was  ever  over  a«ralnst  God,  In  the  life-process  of  the  Trinity,  as  the 
perfect  objectiflcation  of  himself. 

Domer  considers  the  internal  relations  of  the  Trinity  ( System,  1 :  412  sq.)  in  three 
aspects :  1.  Physical.  God  is  cawta  gut.  But  effect  that  equals  cause  must  Itself  be  cau- 
sative. Here  would  be  duality,  were  It  not  for  a  third  principle  of  unity.  Trlnitas  duali- 
tatem  ad  unltatem  reducit.  2.  Logical.  Self-consciousness  sets  self  over  against  self. 
Yet  the  thinker  must  not  regard  self  as  one  of  many,  and  call  himself  *he,'  as  children 
do ;  for  the  thinker  would  then  be,  not  se^-conscious,  but  menU  aUetuUuH.  He  therefore 
'  oomes  to  himself '  in  a  third,  as  the  brute  cannot.  8.  Ethical.  God  =  self- willing  right. 
But  riirht  based  on  arbitrary  will  is  not  right.  Right  based  on  passive  nature  is  not  right 
either.  Ri^ht  as  being  =  Father.  Right  as  wiUing  =  Bon.  Without  the  latter  princi- 
ple of  freedom,  we  have  a  dead  ethic,  a  dead  God,  an  enthroned  necessity.  The  unity 
of  necessity  and  freedom  is  found  by  God,  as  by  the  Christian,  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  So 
Domer. 

Ebrard,  Dogmatic,  1 :  178,  speaks  of  the  Son  as  the  centrifugal,  while  the  Holy  Spirit 
ia  the  centripetal  movement  of  the  Godhead.  God  apart  from  Christ  is  uurevealed  (John  i : 
IS— "le  mia  hath  soon  God  at  any  timo ") ;  Christ  Is  the  organ  of  external  revelation  (18— "the  only 
boKottaB  Son,  whidi  ia  in  the  booom  of  tho  Father,  ho  hath  deelarod  him  ") ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  organ  of 
internal  revelation  ( 1  Cor.  t :  10—"  onto  vt  God  roToalod  thon  thnogh  the  Spirit ").  That  the  Holy  Spirit 
ia  the  principle  of  all  movement  toward  God  appean  from  lob.  0 :  14— Christ,  "thnogh  the 
olBMl  8^t,offDiod  hianlf  without hlomiihuite  God ';  Iph.  2 :  18— " aooM  in  one  Spirit  unto  tha  FUher";  Rom. 
8 :  3^-"tho  Spirit  also  halpeth  onr  inflnnity  ....  the  Spirit  himielf  maketh  intoroeBion  for  oa  " ;  John  4 :  24—"  God 
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is  A  Spirit;  and  thsy  that  vonhip  him  most  vonhip  in  ipirit" ;  16 : 8-11—"  om^viet  ikt  worid  in  reipwt  of  an,  ud  «f 
righteonsiien,  and  of  jodgBtai"  See  Twesten,  Doarmatik,  oa  the  Trinity;  also  ThomasiuB, 
Chrlstl  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  111. 

(c)  In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  we  may  understand  somewhat 
more  f nllj  the  charaoteristio  differences  between  the  work  of  Christ  and 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  may  sum  them  np  in  the  four  statements  that, 
first,  all  outgoing  seems  to  be  the  work  of  Christ,  all  return  to  Qod  the 
work  of  the  Spirit ;  secondly,  Christ  is  the  organ  of  external  rcTclation,  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  organ  of  internal  revelation ;  thirdly,  Christ  is  our  advocate 
in  heaven,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our  advocate  in  the  soul ;  fourthly,  in  the  work 
of  Christ  we  are  passive,  in  the  work  of  the  Spirit  we  are  active.  Of  the 
work  of  Christ  we  shall  treat  more  fully  hereafter,  in  speaking  of  his 
Offices  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
be  treated  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Application  of  Bedemption  in 
Begeneration  and  Sanctification.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  author  of  life — ^in  creation, 
in  the  conception  of  Christ,  in  regeneration,  in  resurrection ;  and  as  the 
giver  of  light — ^in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  writers,  in  the  conviction 
of  sinners,  in  the  illumination  and  sanctification  of  Christians. 

GflB.l:£— "the  ipirit  of  God  was  brooding":  Lake  1:85— to  Mary:  "tke  Holy  Ghoitikalleonie  upon  thoe'*;  John 
3  :  8—"  born  of  ths  Spirit " ;  Sa.  37 :  0, 14—"  Oobm  from  tte  four  windi»  0  braatk ...  I  will  pat  mj  spirit  in  70a.  and 
JO  ihaU  lire" ;  Rom.  8 :  U— "qoiekon  alao  yoor  morUl  bodies  throng  bis  Spirit*'  1  John  2 : 1— "in  AdTooato 
(wapoKXiiTov)  with  the  Father,  Jena  Christ  the  righteous  "  ;  John  14  :  16, 17—"  another  GomfortBr  (vopoxAi^roi'), 
that  he  maj  be  with  jm  ioniw,  OTon  the  Spirit  of  tnith  " ;  Rom.  8 :  26—"  the  Spirit  himself  maketh  interoesnon  fer 
9  va."  2  Pet  1 :  21— "men  spako  from  God,  being  mored  bj  the  Mj  Ghost " ;  John  16  :  8— "eonnot  the  world  in 
respeet  of  lin  " ;  13—"  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  tnith,  is  oome,  he  shall  goide  joa  into  all  the  trnth  " ;  Rom.  8 :  14—"  u 
manj  as  are  led  bj  the  Spirit  of  God,  these  are  the  sons  of  Gd" 

McCosb :  The  works  of  tho  Spirit  are  Conviction,  Conversion,  Sanctification,  Comfort. 
Denovan :  The  Spirit  Is  the  Spirit  of  conviction,  enlightenment,  quickening,  in  the  sin- 
ner; and  of  revelation,  remembi*ance,  witness,  sanctification,  consolation,  to  the  saint. 
The  Spirit  enlightens  the  sinner,  as  the  flash  of  lightning  lights  the  traveler  stumbling 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  at  night;  enlightens  the  Christian,  as  the  rising  sun  reveals  a 
landscape  which  was  all  there  before,  but  which  was  hidden  from  sight  until  the  great 
luminary  made  It  visible.  Christ*B  advocacy  before  the  throne  is  like  that  of  legal 
counsel  pleading  in  our  stead ;  the  Holy  Spirit's  advocacy  in  the  heart  is  like  the  moth- 
er's teaching  her  child  to  pray  for  himself.  On  the  relations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
Christ,  see  Owen,  in  Works,  8 :  16SM50.  On  the  Holy  Spirit's  nature  and  work,  see  works 
by  Faber,  Smeaton,  and  Tophel ;  also  C.  E.  Smith,  The  Baptism  In  Fire ;  J.  P.  Thomson, 
The  Holy  Comforter;  Bushnell,  Forgiveness  and  Law,  last  chapter;  Bp.  Andrewes, 
Works,  3 :  107-400. 

8.     Generation  and  procession  consistent  with  equality. 

That  the  Sonship  of  Christ  is  eternal,  is  intimated  in  Psalm  2:7.  "  This 
day  have  I  begotten  thee  "  is  most  naturally  interpreted  as  the  declaration 
of  an  eternal  fact  in  the  divine  nature.  Neither  the  inoamation,  the 
baptism,  the  transfiguration,  nor  the  resurrection  mark  the  beginning  of 
Christ's  Sonship,  or  constitute  him  Son  of  Gk)d.  These  are  but  recognitions 
or  manifestations  of  a  preexisting  Sonship,  inseparable  from  his  Qodhood. 
He  is  "bom  before  every  creature"  (while  yet  no  created  thing  existed — 
see  Meyer  on  Col.  1  :  15)  and  **by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead"  is  not 
madetohe,  butonly  "c^cZarec^tobe,"  ''according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness" 
(=  according  to  his  divine  nature)  ''the  Son  of  Qod  with  power"  (see 
Philippi  and  Alford  on  Bom.  1  :  3,  4 ).     This  Sonship  is  unique — ^not  pred- 
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ioable  of,  or  shared  with,  any  oreatore.  The  ScriptareB  intimate,  not  only 
ftn  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  but  an  eternal  procession  of  the  Spirit. 

Ffedm  2 : 7— "I  vill  dfldu*  th«  daem :  Tk»  lari  katk  nid  uito  m,  Tkmi  art  my  nn ;  TUb  d^j  haw  I  bagottoii 
Am  " ;  see  Alexander,  Com.  <n  Uxo ;  also  Com.  on  Acts  13  :  38—" '  To-daj'  refers  to  the  date 
of  the  decree  itself:  but  this,  as  a  divine  act.  was  eternal,— and  so  must  be  the  Sonship 
which  it  afflrma/'  This  be^ettln^  of  which  the  Psalm  speaks  is  not  the  resurrection,  for 
while  Paul  in  iett  13 :  33,  refers  to  this  Psalm  to  establish  the  fact  of  Jesus'  Sonship,  he 
refers  in  iete  13 :  34, 3S,  to  another  Psalm,  the  aztM&th,  to  establish  the  fact  that  this  Son  of 
God  was  to  rise  from  the  dead.  Christ  is  shown  to  be  Son  of  God  by  his  incarnation 
(leb.  1 : 5,  6—"  vbea  ha  af;aiA  brin^tb  in  the  flnt-born  into  the  world  he  saith,  ind  let  all  the  angels  of  God  vonhip 
hiffl"),  his  baptism  (XaL  3  :  17—"  this  is  mj  Moved  Son"),  his  transfiguration  (Vat  17  : 5—"  this  is  mj 

batorad  Son  "),  his  resurrection  (ids  13 :  34,  35  —"as  oonosrmng  that  ho  raiiad  him  np  from  the  dead ha 

Biih  also  in  aaothor  psalm.  Thou  wilt  ooi  five  thj  I0I7  One  to  see  oomption").  Ool.  1 :  15— "the  flntborn  of  all 
cnatioa  "— «-p«»r<»rM<K  vannn  itTiVe»«=**  begotten  first  before  all  creation '*  ( Julius  Mliller, 
Proof -texts,  14 ) ;  or  **  first-born  before  every  creature,  i.  e.  begotten,  and  that  antece- 
dently to  everything  that  was  created"  (EUicott,  Com.  in  loco;  so  also  Llghtfoot). 
**  Herein  "  (says  Luthardt,  Compend.  Dogmatik,  81,  on  Col.  1 :  15)  **  is  Indicated  an  ante- 
mundane  origin  from  God— a  relation  internal  to  the  divine  nature." 

On  Bom.  1 : 4  (opi.<r0crrof  =  "  manifested  to  be  the  mighty  Son  of  God " )  see  Lange's 
Com.,  notes  by  Schaff  on  pages  56  and  61.  If  Westcott  and  Hort's  reading  b  MOM>Y<cf}« 
eed«.  "the  only  begotten  Goi"  In  John  1 :  18,  is  correct,  we  have  a  new  proof  of  Christ's  eternal 
Sonship.  Meyer  explains  eavroD  in  Rom.  8 :  3—"  God,  sending  his  own  Son,"  as  an  allusion  to  the 
metaphysical  Sonship.    That  this  Sonship  Is  unique,  is  plain  from  John  1 :  14, 18— "the  only 

begettan  from  the  Father the  only  begotten  Son  vhich  is  in  the  boaom  of  the  Father ' ' ;  Rom.  8 :  32—"  his  ovn  Son  "  ; 

6aL  4  :  4— "sent  forth  his  Son  " ;  cf.  Pror.  8  :  22,  31—"  vhen  he  marked  out  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  then  I  vu 
by  him  as  amastar  workman" ;  30 :  4— "Who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  What  is  his  nune,  and  what 
is  his  ioa's  name,  if  thon  knovast?  "  The  eternal  procession  of  the  Spirit  seems  to  be  implied  In 
John  15  :  26— "  the  Spirit  of  truth  which  preeaedeth  frwn  the  Father  " ;  Heb.  9 :  14—"  the  eternal  Spirit" 

The  Scripture  terms  '  generation '  and  '  procession/  as  applied  to  the  Son 
and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  but  approximate  expressions  of  the  truth, 
and  we  are  to  correct  by  other  declarations  of  Scripture  any  imperfect 
impressions  which  we  might  derive  solely  from  them.  We  use  these  terms 
in  a  special  sense,  which  we  explicitly  state  and  define  as  excluding  all 
notion  of  inequality  between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  eternal  gen- 
eration of  the  Son  to  which  we  hold  is 

(a)  Not  creation,  but  the  Father's  communication  of  himself  to  the  Son. 
Since  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  not  applicable  to  the 
divine  essence,  but  are  only  applicable  to  its  hypostatical  distinctions,  they 
imply  no  derivation  of  the  essence  of  the  Son  from  the  essence  of  the 
Father. 

The  error  of  the  Nlcene  Fathers  was  that  of  explaining  Sonship  as  derivation  of 
essence.  The  Father  cannot  impart  his  essence  to  the  Son  and  yet  retain  it.  The 
Father  iafom  trinitatis,  not  fons  deUattB,  See  Shedd,  Hist.  Doct.,  1 :  80B-811 ;  per  contra, 
see  Bib.  Sac,  41 :  006-700. 

(b)  Kot  a  commencement  of  existence,  but  an  eternal  relation  to  the 
Father, — there  never  having  been  a  time  when  the  Son  began  to  be,  or  when 
the  Son  did  not  exist  as  God  with  the  Father. 

If  there  had  been  an  eternal  sun,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  an  eternal 
sunUcrht  also.  Tet  an  eternal  sunlight  must  have  evermore  proceeded  from  the  sun. 
When  Cyril  was  asked  whether  the  Son  existed  before  generation,  he  answered :  **  The 
generation  of  the  Son  did  not  precede  his  existence,  but  he  always  existed,  and  that  by 
generation." 

(c)  Not  an  act  of  the  Father's  wiU,  but  an  internal  necessity  of  the 
divine  nature, — so  that  the  Son  is  no  more  dependent  upon  the  Father  than 
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the  Father  is  dependent  npon  the  Son,  and  so  that,  if  it  be  consistent  with 
deity  to  be  Father,  it  is  equally  consistent  with  deity  to  be  Son. 

The  sun  is  as  dependent  upon  the  sunlight  as  the  sunligrht  Is  upon  the  sun ;  for  without 
sunliffht  the  sun  is  no  true  sun.  So  God  the  Father  is  as  dependent  upon  God  the  Son, 
as  God  the  Son  is  dependent  upon  God  the  Father;  for  without  Son  the  Father  would  be 
no  true  Father.  To  say  that  aseity  belongs  only  to  the  Father  is  logically  Arlanism  and 
Subordinationism  proper,  for  it  implies  a  subordination  of  the  essence  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father.  Essential  subordination  would  be  inconsistent  with  equality.  See  Thomasius, 
Christi  Person  und  Work,  1 :  116. 

(d)  Not  a  relation  in  any  way  analogous  to  physical  derivation,  bat  a  life- 
movement  of  the  divine  nature,  in  virtue  of  which  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  while  equal  in  essence  and  dignity,  stand  to  each  other  in  an  order 
of  personality,  office,  and  operation,  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  Father 
works  through  the  Son,  and  the  Father  and  the  Son  through  the  Spirit. 

The  subordination  of  the  person  of  the  Son  to  the  permn  of  the  Father,  or  in  other 
words  an  order  of  personality,  office,  and  operation  which  permits  the  Father  tu  be 
officially  first,  the  Son  second,  and  the  Spirit  third,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  equality. 
Priority  is  not  necessarily  superiority.  The  possibility  of  an  order,  which  yet  involves 
no  inequality,  may  be  Illustrated  by  the  relation  between  man  and  woman.  In  office 
man  is  first  and  woman  second,  but  woman's  soul  la  worth  as  much  as  man's;  sec 
1  Cor,  11 :  3— "the  httd  of  oTory  man  is  Christ;  and  the  head  of  tiie  voman  is  the  man;  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  God.'* 
Edwards,  Observations  on  the  Trinity,  22—'*  In  the  Son  the  whole  deity  and  glory  of  the 
Father  is  as  it  were. repeated  or  duplicated.  Everything  in  the  Father  is  repeated  or 
expressed  again,  and  that  fully,  so  that  there  is  properly  no  inferiority."  On  the  Eter- 
nal Sonship,  sec  Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  N.  T.,  424,  note;  Treffrey,  Eternal  Sonship  of  our 
Lord ;  Princeton  Essays,  1 :  30-50 ;  Watson,  Institutes,  1 :  530-577;  Bib.  Sac,  27  :  288.  On 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  see  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrine,  1 :  887 ;  Dick.  Lectures  on 
Theology,  1 :  347-350. 

The  same  principles  upon  which  we  interpret  tlie  declaration  of  Christ's 
eternal  Sonship  apply  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Father  through  the  Son,  and  show  this  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Spirit's  equal  dignity  and  glory. 

We  therefore  only  formulate  truth  which  is  concretely  expressed  in 
Scripture,  and  which  is  recognized  by  all  ages  of  the  church  in  hymns  and 
prayers  addressed  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  when  we  assert  that  in 
the  nature  of  the  one  God  there  are  three  eternal  distinctions,  which  are 
best  described  as  persons,  and  each  of  which  is  the  proper  and  equal  object 
of  Christian  worship. 

We  are  alike  warranted  in  declaring  that,  in  virtue  of  these  personal 
distinctions  or  modes  of  subsistence,  God  exists  in  the  relations,  respect- 
ively, first,  of  Source,  Origin,  Authority,  and  in  this  relation  is  the 
Father ;  secondly,  of  Expression,  Medium,  Revelation,  and  in  this  relation 
is  the  Son ;  thirdly,  of  Apprehension,  Accomplishment,  Realization,  and  in 
this  relation  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 

John  Owen,  Works,  8 :  64-92—**  The  oflaoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  that  of  concluding, 
completing,  perfecting.  To  the  Father  we  assign  opera  rmturoe;  to  the  Son,  opfra 
ffratiw  procuratw;  to  the  Spirit,  opera  orcUi(ff  applicatoi.  All  God's  revelations  are 
through  the  Son  or  the  Spirit,  and  the  latter  includes  the  former. 

YL  InSOBITTABIiB,  TBT  not  SBIiF-OOMTBADIOrOBT,  THIS  DOOTBINB  FUB- 
NISHBS  THB  EeT  TO  AIjIi  OTHBB  DoOTBINBS. 

1.     The  mode  of  this  triune  existence  is  inscrutable. 

It  is  inscrutable  because  there  are  no  analogies  to  it  in  our  finite  experi- 
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enoe.  For  this  leason  ail  attempts  are  Tain  adequately  to  represent  it: 
(a)  From  inanimate  things — as  the  fountain,  the  stream,  and  the  rivulet 
trickling  from  it  (Athanasins) ;  the  cloud,  the  rain,  and  the  rising  mist 
(Boardman) ;  color,  shape,  and  size  (F.  W.  Bobertson) ;  the  actinic,  lumi- 
niferous,  and  calorific  principles  in  the  ray  of  light  (Solar  Hieroglyphics, 
34). 

Lnther :  **  When  logic  objects  to  this  doctrine  that  It  does  not  tiquare  with  her  rules, 
we  must  say :  ^  Muller  taoeat  In  eodesla.' "  Luther  called  the  Trioity  a  flower,  in  which 
might  be  distinguished  its  form,  its  fragrance,  and  its  medicinal  efficacy ;  see  Domer, 
Oesch.  prot.  Theol.,  180.  In  Bap.  Uev^  July,  1880 :  434,  Geer  finds  an  illustration  of  the 
Trinity  in  infinite  space  with  its  three  dimensions.  For  analogy  of  the  cloud,  rain,  mist, 
see  Boardman,  Higher  Life.  Solar  Hieroglyphics,  34  (reviewed  in  New  Bnglander,  Oct., 
1874 :  739)—*'  The  Godhead  is  a  tripersonal  unity,  and  the  light  is  a  trinity.  Being  imma^ 
terial  and  homogeneous,  and  thus  essentially  one  in  its  nature,  the  light  includes  a 
plurality  of  constituents,  or  in  other  words  is  essentially  three  in  its  constitution,  its 
constituent  principles  being  the  actinic,  the  luminiferous,  and  the  calorific ;  and  in  glo- 
rious manifestation  the  light  is  one.  and  is  the  created,  constituted,  and  ordaiofid^aiablem 
of  tiie  tripersonal  God  "—of  whom  it  is  said  that  "God  ii  light,  and  in  kim  ia^  a6  darknea  it  alh^',^ 
(1  Joki  i :  5).  The  actinic  rays  are  in  themselves  invisible ;  only  as  the  lutnlnlf  erous  uta^-. 
if  est  them,  are  they  seen ;  only  as  the  ciloriflo  accompany  them,  are  Ifhcy  feU.  v 

(6)  From  the  constitation  or  processes  of  onr  own  mind8-*as  the  psycho- 
logical unity  of  intellect,  affection,  and  will  (substantially  held  by  Augus- 
tine) ;  the  logical  unity  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis  (Hegel) ;  the 
metaphysical  unity  of  subject,  object,  and  subject-object  (MeLanethoo. 
Olahauseu,  Shedd). 

Auanstine:  **Mens  memlnit  sui,  intelligit  se,  dlllgit  se;  si  hoc  cernimus,  Trinitateui  "* 
cemimus.**  Calvin  speaks  of  Augustine*8  \iew  as  **a  speculation  far  from  solid."  But 
Augrustlne  himself  had  said :  '*  If  asked  to  define  the  Trinity,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
not  this  or  that."  John  of  Damascus :  **  All  we  know  of  the  divine  nature  is  that  it  is 
not  to  be  known."  By  this,  however,  both  Augustine  and  John  of  Damascus  meant 
only  that  the  precise  nmde  of  Ood*8  triune  existence  is  unrevealed  and  inscrutable. 
Hegel  calls  God  **the  absolute  Idea,  the  unity  of  Life  and  Cognition,  the  Universal  that 
thinks  itself  and  thlnkingly  realises  itself  in  an  infinite  Actuality,  ftom  which,  as  its 
Immediacy,  it  no  less  distinguishes  itself  again  " ;  see  Schwegler,  History  of  Philosophy, 
an,  831.  Hegel's  doctrine  of  God  as  the  eternally  begotten  Son  is  translated  in  the  Joum . 
of  Spec.  Phllos.,  15 :  805>4O4.  The  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  analogy  of  sub- 
ject, object,  and  subject-object  is  to  be  found  in  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrine,  1 :  386, 
note  2.  See  also  Olsbausen  on  John  1:1;  H.  N.  Day,  Doctrine  of  Trinity  in  Light 
of  Recent  Psychology,  in  Princeton  Bev.,  Sept.,  1888 :  166-179 ;  Morris,  Philosophy  and 
Cbristianity,  12^-168. 

Neither  of  these  furnishes  any  proper  analogue  of  the  Trinity,  since  in 
neither  of  them  is  there  found  the  essential  element  of  tripersonality.  Such 
illnstrations  may  sometimes  be  used  to  disarm  objection,  but  they  furnish 
no  positive  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and,  unless  carefully 
guarded,  may  lead  to  grievous  error. 

2.     The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  self-contradictory. 

This  it  would  be,  only  if  it  declared  Qod  to  be  three  in  the  same  numerical 
aense  in  which  he  is  said  to  be  one.  This  we  do  not  assert.  We  assert 
simply  that  the  same  God  who  is  one  with  respect  to  his  essence  is  three 
with  respect  to  the  internal  distinctions  of  that  essence,  or  with  respect  to 
the  modes  of  his  being.  The  possibility  of  this  cannot  be  denied,  except 
by  assuming  that  the  human  mind  is  in  all  respects  the  measure  of  the 
divine. 
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The  fact  that  the  ascending  scale  of  life  is  marked  by  increasing  differen- 
tiation of  faculty  and  function  should  rather  lead  us  to  expect  in  the  highest 
of  all  beings  a  nature  more  complex  than  our  own.  In  man  many  faculties 
are  united  in  one  intelligent  being,  and  the  more  intelligent  man  is,  the 
more  distinct  from  each  other  these  faculties  become ;  until  intellect  and 
affection,  conscience  and  will  assume  a  relative  independence,  and  there 
arises  even  the  possibility  of  conflict  between  them.  There  is  nothing  irra- 
tional or  self-contradictory  in  the  doctrine  that  in  God  the  leading  functions 
are  yet  more  markedly  differentiated,  so  that  they  become  personal,  while 
at  the  same  time  these  personalities  are  united  by  the  fact  that  they  each 
and  equally  manifest  the  one  indivisible  essence. 

tJnIt}'  is  as  essential  to  the  Godhead  as  threeness.  The  same  Ood  who  In  one  respect 
is  three,  In  another  respect  Is  one.  We  do  not  say  that  one  God  is  three  Gods,  nor  that 
one  person  is  three  persons,  nor  that  three  Gods  are  one  God,  but  only  that  there  is  one 
God  with  three  distinctions  in  his  bein?.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  faculties  of  man  as 
furnishing  any  proper  analosry  to  the  persons  of  the  Godhead ;  we  rather  deny  that 
man's  nature  furnishes  any  such  analogy.  Intellect,  affection,  and  will  in  man  are  not 
distinct  personalities.  If  they  were  personalized,  they  might  furnish  such  an  analogy. 
F.  W.  Robertson  (Sermons,  3 :  68),  speaks  of  the  Fftther,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  best 
conceived  under  the  figure  of  personalized  intellect,  affection,  and  will.  With  this 
agrees  the  sasdng  of  Socrates,  who  called  thought  the  soul's  conversation  with  itself. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  important  relations  to  other  doc- 
trines, 

A.     It  is  essential  to  any  proper  theism. 

Neither  Qod*B  independence  nor  Gk>d's  blessedness  can  be  maintained 
upon  grounds  of  absolute  unity.  Anti-trinitarianism  almost  necessarily 
makes  creation  indispensable  to  Gknl's  perfection,  tends  to  a  belief  in  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  ultimately  leads,  as  in  Mohammedanism,  and  in 
modem  Judaism  and  Unitarianism,  to  pantheism.  **  Love  is  an  impossible 
exercise  to  a  solitary  being."  Without  Trinity  we  cannot  hold  to  a  living 
Unity  in  the  Godhead. 

Brit,  and  For.  Bvang.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1888 :  8M(8— **  The  pioblem  is  to  find  a  perfect  otjectivcr 
congruous  and  fitting,  for  a  perfect  intelligence,  and  the  answer  is:  a  perfect  intettU 
gence,**  The  author  of  this  article  quotes  James  Martlneau,  the  Unitarian  philosopher, 
as  follows :  **  There  is  only  one  resource  left  for  completing  the  needful  objectivity  for 
God,  viz.,  to  admit  In  some  form  the  coeval  existence  of  matter,  as  the  condition  or  me- 
dium of  the  divine  agency  or  manifestation.  Failing  the  proof  [of  the  absolute  origin- 
ation of  matter]  we  are  left  with  the  divine  ccwse,  and  the  material  condition^  of  all 
nature,  in  eternal  co-presence  and  relation,  as  supreme  object  and  rudimentary  object.'* 
But  God's  blessedness,  upon  this  principle,  requires  not  merelv  an  eternal  uniyerse  but 
an  infinite  universe,  for  nothing  less  will  afford  fit  object  for  an  infinite  mind.  Yet  a 
God  who  is  necessarily  bound  to  the  universe,  or  by  whose  side  a  universe,  which  is  not 
himself,  eternally  exists,  is  not  infinite,  independent,  or  free.  The  only  exit  from  this 
difficulty  is  in  denying  God's  self-consciousness  and  self-determination,  or  in  other 
words,  exchanging  our  theism  for  pantheism. 

Unitarianism  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  its  logical  inconsistency  by  this  fa>cUis 
de^eenmte  Avemi.  In  New  England  the  high  Arlanism  of  Channlng  degenerated  Into 
the  half -fledged  pantheism  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  the  full-fledged  pantheism  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Modern  Judaism  is  pantheistic  in  its  philosophy,  and  such  also  was 
the  later  Arabic  philosophy  of  Mohammedanism.  Single  personality  is  felt  to  be  Insuffl- 
oient  to  the  mind's  conception  of  Absolute  Perfection.  We  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
an  eternally  lonely  God.  **  We  take  refuge  in  the  term  '  Godhead.'  The  literati  find 
relief  In  speaking  of  'the  gods.' "  Twesten  (translated  in  Bib.  Sac.,  8 :  502)— "There  may 
be  In  polytheism  an  element  of  truth,  though  disfigured  and  misunderstood.  John  of 
Damascus  boasted  that  the  Christian  Trinity  stood  midway  between  the  abstract  mono- 
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Uietom  of  the  Jews  and  the  fdolatrous  polytheism  of  the  Greeks.'*  See  Thomaslus, 
Chiisti  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  lOS,  lfi6.  For  the  panthelstio  view,  see  Strauss,  Olaubens- 
lehre,  1 :  4nM»4. 

B.  It  is  eflsential  to  aay  proper  revelation. 

If  there  be  no  Trinitj,  Christ  is  not  Gk>d,  and  oannot  perfectly  know  or 
reyeal  Qod.  Ohristiamty  is  no  longer  the  one,  all-inolasive,  and  final  reve- 
lation, bnt  only  one  of  many  conflicting  and  competing  systems,  each  of 
which  has  its  portion  of  truth,  but  also  its  portion  of  error.  So  too  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  "  As  Qod  can  be  revealed  only  through  God,  so  also  can 
he  be  appropriated  only  through  God.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  be  not  God, 
then  the  love  and  self -communication  of  €k)d  to  the  human  soul  are  not  a 
reality."  In  other  words,  without  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  we  go  back 
to  mere  natural  religion  and  the  far-off  God  of  deism — and  this  is  ultimately 
exchanged  for  pantheism  in  the  way  already  mentioned. 

Marteosen,  Dogmatics,  1(M ;  ThomaaluSt  Christ!  Person  und  Werk,  IfiG.  If  Christ  be 
not  God,  he  cannot  perfectly  know  himself,  and  his  testimony  to  himself  has  no  inde- 
pendent authority.  In  prayer  the  Christian  has  praotlcal  evidence  of  the  Trinity,  and 
can  see  the  value  of  the  doctrine ;  for  he  oomes  to  Ood  the  Father,  pleading  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  taught  how  to  pray  aright  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  Is  impossible  to  identify 
the  Father  with  either  the  Son  or  the  Spirit.  See  Bon.  828—"  he  that  Maroheth  th«  hewti  [i.  e., 
God]  kB0V»th  what  is  the  mind  of  tha  8|prit,  bscanie  he  maketh  intarotnion  for  tha  saints  aooording  to  the  will  of 
6ed." 

C.  It  is  essential  to  any  proper  redemption. 

If  God  be  absolutely  and  simply  one,  there  can  be  no  mediation  or  atone- 
ment, since  between  God  and  the  most  exalted  creature  the  gulf  is  infinite. 
Christ  cannot  bring  us  nearer  to  God  than  he  is  himself.  Only  one  who  is 
God  can  reconcile  us  to  God.  So,  too,  only  one  who  is  God  can  purify  our 
souls.  A  €k>d  who  is  only  unity,  but  in  whom  is  no  plurality,  may  be  our 
Judge,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  cannot  be  our  Savior  or  our  Sanctifier. 

**Nothinjr  human  holds  good  before  God,  and  nothing  but  Qod  himself  oan  satisfy 
God."  The  best  method  of  arguing  with  Unitarians,  therefore,  is  to  rouse  the  sense  of 
sin ;  for  the  soul  that  has  any  proper  conviction  of  its  sins  feels  that  only  an  infinite 
Redeemer  can  ever  save  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  slight  estimate  of  sin  is  logically  con- 
nected with  a  low  view  of  the  dignity  of  Christ.  Twesten,  translated  In  Bib.  Sac,  8 :  610 
—**  It  would  seem  to  be  not  a  mere  aoddent  that  Pelagianism,  when  logically  carried 
out,  as  for  example  among  the  Sodnians,  has  also  always  led  to  ITnitarianism."  In  the 
reverse  order,  too,  it  is  manifest  that  rejection  of  the  deity  of  Christ  must  tend  to  render 
more  superficial  men's  views  of  the  sin  and  guilt  and  punishment  from  which  Christ 
came  to  save  them,  and  with  this  to  deaden  religious  feeling  and  to  cut  the  sinews  of  all 
evangelistic  and  missionary  eflTort.  See  Arthur,  on  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  in  relation 
to  his  work  of  Atonement,  in  Present  Day  Tracts,  6 :  no.  86. 

D.  It  is  essential  to  any  proper  model  for  human  life. 

If  there  be  no  Trinity  immanent  in  the  divine  nature,  then  Fatherhood 
in  Qod  has  had  a  beginning  and  it  may  have  an  end  ;  Sonship,  moreover, 
is  no  longer  a  perfection,  but  an  imperfection,  ordained  for  a  temporary 
purpose.  But  if  fatherly  giving  and  filial  receiving  are  eternal  in  God,  then 
the  law  of  lore  requires  of  us  conformity  to  Gk>d  in  both  these  respects  as 
the  highest  dignity  of  our  being. 

See  Hntton,  Sssays,  1 :  2ai^— "  The  Trinity  tells  us  something  of  God's  absolute  and 
essential  nature ;  not  simply  what  he  is  to  us,  but  what  he  is  in  himself.  If  Christ  is  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  Father,  God  is  indeed  and  in  essence  a  Father;  the  social  nature,  the 
spring  of  love  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  eternal  Being ;  the  communication  of  life. 
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the  reciprocation  of  affection  dates  from  beyond  time,  belongs  to  the  very  hetag  of  God. 
The  Unitarian  idea  of  a  solitary  God  profoundly  affects  our  conception  of  God,  reduces 
it  to  mere  power,  identifies  God  with  abstract  cause  and  thought.  Love  is  grounded  in 
power,  not  power  in  love.  The  Father  is  merged  in  the  omniscient  and  omnipotent 
genius  of  the  uniyerae."    Hence  1  John  Z :  23—"  WbataoiTttr  douttk  tlw  Son,  tlM  him  katk  not  tke  FitiMr. " 

Hutton,  Essays,  1 :  289—"  We  need  also  the  inspiration  and  help  of  a  perfect  filial  will. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  the  Father  as  sharing  in  that  dependent  attitude  of  spirit  which 
is  our  chief  spiritual  want.  It  is  a  Father's  perfection  to  originate— a  Son's  to  receive. 
We  need  sympathy  and  aid  in  this  receptive  life;  hence  the  help  of  the  true  Son.  Hu- 
mility, self-sacrifice,  submission,  are  heavenly,  eternal,  divine.  Christ's  filial  life  is  the 
root  of  aU  filial  life  In  us."  See  6tL  2  :  20—"  I  Urt,  and  jet  no  longer  I,  bnt  Christ  lireth  in  no :  and  that 
life  whieh  I  now  Uto  in  the  fleih  I  llToin  faith,  tho  fhith  whieh  ia  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loted  me,  and  gave  hiaadf  np 
for  SM."  On  the  practical  uses  of  the  doctrine,  see  Sermon  by  Gans,  in  South  Churoh 
Lectures,  800—810.  On  the  doctrine  In  general,  see  Bobie,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  27 :  288—280 ;  Pease, 
Philosophy  of  Trinitarian  Doctrine;  N.  W.  Taylor,  Revealed  Theology,  1 :  138;  Schulta, 
Lehre  von  der  Gottheit  Christ!. 

On  heathen  trinities,  see  Bib.  Bepos.,  6:116;  Christlieb,  Mod.  Doubt  and  Christian 
Belief,  266, 267—"  Lao-tse  says,  600  B.  C, '  Tao,  the  intelligent  principle  of  all  being,  is  by 
nature  one ;  the  first  begat  the  second :  both  together  begat  the  third ;  these  three  made 
all  things.'  "—The  Egyptian  triad  of  Abydos  was  Osiris,  Isls  his  wife,  and  Horus  their 
Son.  But  these  were  no  true  persons ;  for  not  only  did  the  Son  proceed  from  the  Father, 
but  the  Father  proceeded  from  the  Son ;  the  Egyptian  trinity  was  pantheistic  in  its 
meaning.  See  Renouf ,  Hibbert  Lectures,  20 ;  Rawlinson,  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World, 
46, 47.— The  Brahman  Trimurti,  or  trinity,  to  the  members  of  which  are  given  the  names 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  is  represented  in  the  three  mystic  letters  of  the  syllable  Om^  or 
Aum,  and  by  the  Ima^re  at  Elephanta  of  three  heads  and  one  body ;  see  Hardwick,  Christ 
and  Other  Masters,  1 :  276.  The  places  of  the  three  are  interchangeable.  Williams :  *'  In 
the  three  persons  the  one  God  is  shown ;  Bach  first  in  place,  each  last,  not  one  alone ; 
Of  hiva,  Vishnu,  Brahma,  each  may  be.  First,  second,  third,  among  the  blessed  three." 
There  are  ten  incarnations  of  Vishnu  for  men's  salvation  in  various  times  of  need ; 
and  the  one  Spirit  which  temporarily  invests  itself  with  the  qualities  of  matter  is  re- 
duced to  its  original  essence  at  the  end  of  the  aeon  (Kalpa).  This  is  only  a  grosser  form 
of  Sabelllanism,  or  of  a  modal  Trinity.  According  to  Renouf  it  is  not  older  than  A.  D. 
1400.  Buddhism  in  later  times  had  its  triad.  Buddha,  or  Intelligence,  the  first  principle, 
associated  with  Dharma,  or  Law,  the  principle  of  matter,  throug-h  the  combining  influ- 
ence of  Sangha,  or  Order,  the  mediating  principle.  See  Kellogg,  The  Light  of  Asia  and 
the  Light  of  the  World,  184, 355.  It  is  probably  from  a  Christian  source.  The  gropings 
of  the  heathen  religions  after  a  trinity  in  God,  together  with  their  inability  to  construct 
a  consistent  scheme  of  it,  are  evidence  of  a  rational  want  in  human  nature  which  only 
the  Christian  doctrine  is  able  to  supply. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DECREES  OF   GOD. 

L    Dbfinition  of  Dxobxbs. 

By  the  decrees  of  God  we  mean  that  eternal  plan  by  which  God  has 
rendered  certain  all  the  events  of  the  uniyerse,  past,  present,  and  future. 
Notice  in  explanation  that : 

(a)  The  decrees  are  many  only  to  our  finite  comprehension ;  in  their  own 
nature  they  are  but  one  plan,  which  embraces  not  only  the  ends  to  be 
secured  but  also  the  means  needful  to  secure  them. 

In  Rod.  8  :  28— "csllad  afloordiii;  to  hit  parpo8e"~the  many  decrees  for  the  salvation  of  many 
individuals  are  represented  as  forming  but  one  purpose  of  Ood.  Iph.  1 :  11— "  fonordiiiMd 
Aeoar&if  to  tke  pnrpon  of  hia  vko  workrtli  til  tUags  aftar  tho  oonnael  of  hia  vill"— notice  agrain  the  word 
**fariam,"  in  the  singular.  1^.  3 :  11— "aooordiBg  to  tko  otenul  parpoM  vhiek  b«  pwrpoaed  in  Chriflt  Jcnu  oar 
W4"  This  one  purpose  or  plan  of  God  includes  both  means  and  ends,  prayer  and  its 
answer*  labor  and  its  fruit.  Tyrolese  proverb:  "God  has  his  plan  for  every  man." 
Every  man,  as  well  as  Jean  Paul,  is  "  der  'Biniige  '*— the  unique.  There  is  a  siogrle  plan 
which  embraces  all  things ;  '*  we  use  the  word  '  decrees '  when  we  think  of  it  partltlvely  " 
<Pepper) .  See  Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theology,  1st  ed.  185 ;  2nd  ed.  200—"  In  fact,  no  event  is 
isolated— to  determine  one  Involves  determination  of  the  whole  concatenation  of  causes 
and  effects  which  constitutes  the  universe." 

(b)  The  decrees,  as  the  eternal  act  of  an  infinitely  perfect  will,  though 
they  have  logical  relation  to  each  other,  have  no  chronological  relation. 
They  are  not  therefore  the  result  of  deliberation,  in  any  sense  that  implies 
ahort-sightedness  or  hesitancy. 

Logically,  in  God's  decree  the  sun  precedes  the  sunlight,  and  the  decree  to  bring  into 
being  a  father  precedes  the  decree  that  there  shall  be  a  son.  God  decrees  man  before 
he  decrees  man's  act ;  he  decrees  the  creation  of  man  before  he  decrees  man*s  existence. 
But  there  is  no  chronological  suocesiion.  "Oonnnl"  in  Ipk.  1  :li— "tho  oooumI  of  his  vill"-- 
means,  not  deliberation,  but  wisdom. 

(c)  Since  the  will  in  which  the  decrees  have  their  origin  is  a  free  will,  the 
decrees  are  not  a  merely  instinctive  or  necessary  exercise  of  the  divine 
intelligence  or  volition,  such  as  pantheism  supposes. 

It  belongs  to  the  perfection  of  God  that  he  have  a  plan,  and  the  best  possible  plan. 
Here  is  no  necessity,  but  only  the  certainty  that  infinite  wisdom  will  act  wisely.  God's 
decrees  are  not  God ;  they  are  not  identical  with  his  essence ;  they  do  not  flow  from 
his  being  in  the  same  necessary  way  in  which  the  eternal  Son  proceeds  from  the  eternal 
Father.  There  is  free  will  in  God,  which  acts  with  infinite  certainty,  yet  without  ne- 
oessi^.  To  call  even  the  decree  of  salvation  necessary  is  to  deny  grace,  and  to  make 
an  unfree  God.    See  Dick,  Lectures  on  Theology,  1 :  365 ;  lect.  84. 

(d)  The  decrees  have  reference  to  things  outside  of  God.  God  does 
not  decree  to  be  holy,  nor  to  exist  as  three  persons  in  one  essence.* 

Decrees  are  the  preparation  for  external  events— the  embracing  of  certain  things 
and  acts  in  a  plan.  They  do  not  include  those  processes  and  operations  within  the  God- 
head which  have  no  reference  to  the  universe. 
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(e)  The  decrees  primarily  respect  the  acts  of  Gk)d  himself,  in  Creation, 
Providence,  and  Grace;  secondarily,  the  acts  of  free  creatures,  which  he 
foresees  will  result  therefrom. 

While  we  deny  the  assertion  of  Whedon  that "  the  divine  plan  embraces  orUy  divine 
actions,"  we  ^rant  that  God's  plan  has  reference  primarily  to  his  own  actions,  and  that 
the  sinful  acts  of  men,  in  particular,  are  the  objects,  not  of  a  decree  that  God  will 
efficiently  produce  them,  but  of  a  decree  that  God  will  permit  men,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  own  free  will,  to  produce  them. 

(/)  The  decree  to  act  is  not  the  act  The  decrees  are  an  internal  exer- 
cise and  manifestation  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Creation,  Providence,  and  Bedemption,  which  are  the  execution  of  the 
decrees. 

The  decrees  are  the  first  operation  of  the  attributes,  and  the  first  manifestation  of 
personality  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  within  the  Godhead.  They  presuppose 
those  essential  acts  or  movements  within  the  divine  nature  which  we  call  generation 
and  procession.  They  involve  by  way  of  consequence  that  execution  of  the  decrees 
which  we  call  Creation,  Providence,  and  Redemption,  but  they  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  either  of  these. 

{g)  The  decrees  are  therefore  not  addressed  to  creatures ;  are  not  of  the 
nature  of  statute-law ;  and  lay  neither  compulsion  nor  obligation  upon  the 
wills  of  men. 

So  ordering  the  universe  that  men  vfiU  pursue  a  given  course  of  action  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  declaring,  ordering,  or  commanding  that  they  s/ioR.  "  Our  acts 
are  in  accordance  with  the  decrees,  but  not  neceaaarUy  so— we  can  do  otherwise  and 
often  should'*  (Park). 

(h)  All  human  acts,  whether  evil  or  good,  enter  into  the  divine  plan  and 
so  are  objects  of  Ood's  decrees,  although  God's  actual  agency  with  regard 
to  the  evil  is  only  a  permissive  agency. 

No  decree  of  God  reads:  "You  shall  sin."  For  (1)  no  decree  is  addressed  to  you: 
(2)  no  decree  with  respect  to  you  says  shaU;  (8)  God  cannot  cause  sin,  or  decree  to 
cause  it.  He  simply  decrees  to  create,  and  himself  to  act,  in  such  a  way  that  you  will, 
of  your  own  free  choice,  commit  sin.  God  determines  upon  his  own  acts,  foreseeing 
what  the  results  will  be  in  the  free  acts  of  his  creatures,  and  so  he  determines  those 
results.  This  permissive  decree  is  the  only  decree  of  God  with  respect  to  sin.  Man  of 
himself  is  capable  of  producing  sin.  Of  himself  he  is  not  capable  of  producing  holiness. 
In  the  production  of  holiness  two  powers  must  concur,  God's  will  and  man's  will,  and 
God's  will  must  act  first.  The  decree  of  good,  therefore,  is  not  simply  a  permissive 
decree,  as  in  the  case  of  evil.  God's  decree,  In  the  former  case,  is  a  decree  to  bring  to 
bear  positive  agencies  for  its  production,  such  as  circumstances,  motives,  influences  of 
his  Spirit.  But,  in  the  case  of  evil,  God's  decrees  are  simply  his  arrangement  that  man 
may  do  as  he  pleases,  God  all  the  while  foreseeing  the  result. 

(t)  While  God*s  total  plan  with  regard  to  creatures  is  called  predestina- 
tion, or  foreordination,  his  purpose  so  to  act  that  certain  will  believe  and 
be  saved  is  called  election,  and  his  purpose  so  to  act  that  certain  will 
refuse  to  believe  and  be  lost  is  called  reprobation.  We  discuss  election  and 
reprobation,  in  a  later  chapter,  as  a  part  of  the  Application  of  Bedemption. 

God's  decrees  may  be  divided  Into  decrees  with  respect  to  nature,  and  decrees  with 
respect  to  moral  beings.  These  last  we  call  foreordination,  or  predestination ;  and  of 
these  decrees  with  respect  to  moral  beings  there  are  two  kinds,  the  decree  of  election^ 
and  the  decree  of  reprobation. 

n.    Pboof  of  thb  DoorRnnB  of  Dbobebs. 
1.     From  Scripture, 

iu  The  Scriptures  declare  that  all  things  are  included  in  the  divine 
decrees.     B.  They  declare  that  special  things  and  events  are  decreed ;  as^ 
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for  example,  (a)  the  stability  of  the  phymcal  nniyerse ;  (b)  the  outward 
ciroomstances  of  natioDB ;  (o)  the  saving  work  of  Christ ;  {d)  the  length 
of  hmnan  life ;  (e)  the  mode  of  onr  death ;  (/)  the  free  acts  of  men,  both 
good  acts  and  evil  acts. 

A.  la.  14 :  26— "This  is  the  pnrpon  tkat  is  parpoMd  upon  the  wkoto  earth,  and  this  is  the  hand  ihAt  is  stretohed  oat 
vpoB  all  the  nations ;  for  the  Lord  of  hosts  h&th  puposed  and  his  hand  is  stntehsd  out,  and  who  shall  ton  it  back  ?  " 
46 :  10, 11— "Deelaring  the  end  firom  the  beginning,  and  finom  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  jet  don^  sajring, 
»7  eonnad  shall  stand  and  I  will  do  all  mj  pleasure  ....  jea,  I  hare  spoken,  I  will  also  bring  it  to  pass ;  I  hare  pnr- 
IHsad,  I  Till  also  doit."  San.  4  :  35— "doeth  aooording  to  his  irill  in  the  army  of  heaTon,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
«f  the  earth:  and  none  oan  stay  his  hand,  or  a»7  nnto  him.  What  doest  then  ?  "  Eph.  1 :  11- "  the  pnrpoM  of  him  who 
-vorketh  all  things  after  the  eonnsel  of  his  will" 

B.  (a)  Ps.  119  :  91—"  For  OTer,  0  Lord,  Thj  word  is  settled  in  hearen.  Thj  faithftUness  is  onto  all  generations : 
Hwa  hast  established  the  earth  and  it  abidoth.  They  abide  this  day  aooording  to  tldne  ordinanoes ;  For  all  things  are  thy 
MrraatSL"  (b)  Aetsl7:26— "hemadeof  Qnasrerynatioaof  menfortodwallonaUthefhoeof  theearththaTingdotor- 
aBiBad  thflir  appointed  seaaons,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation ;  <^.  Zeeh.  6 : 1—*'  oame  four  ohariots  out  finom 
lietween  two  mountains ;  and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of  brass  "  =  the  fixed  decrees  from  which  pro- 
ceed Ood*s  providential  dcalinKS  ?  (c)  1  Cor.  2  :  7—"  the  wisdom  which  hath  been  hidden,  which  God  foreor- 
iainod  before  the  worlds  unto  our  glory  " ;  Iph.  3  :  10, 11—"  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  aooording  to  the  eternal  purpose 
-which  ha  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  (d)  Job  14  : 5—"  Seeing  his  days  are  deteminod,  the  number  of  his 
nmths  is  with  thee,  and  thou  hast  determined  his  bounds  that  he  cannot  pass."  (e)  John  21 :  19—"  this  he  spak^ 
signifying  by  what  mannn*  of  death  he  should  glorify  God." 

(f )  Good  acts :  Is.  44  :  28— "that  ssith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure :  em 
aajiagef  Jerusalem,  She  shalt  bo  built;  and  to  the  temple.  Thy  Ibvndation  shall  be  laid";  Iph.  2 :  10— "&r  we  are 
his  workmanship,  ereated  in  Christ  Jeens  for  good  works,  whidi  God  afore  prepared  that  we  should  walk  in  them." 
Bvll  acts :  Gen.  50  :  20—"  is  for  yon,  ye  meant  eril  against  me;  but  God  meant  it  for  good,  to  bring  it  to  pass,  as 
it  is  this  day,  to  sate  much  people  aliTO  " ;  1  L  12 :  15—"  Wherefore  the  King  hearkened  not  unto  the  people,  for  the 
CUM  was  f^m  the  lord  " ;  24— "for  this  thing  is  fhnn  me" ;  Luke  22 :  22—"  for  the  Son  of  man  indeed  goeth,  as  it 
hath  been  determined :  but  woe  unto  that  man  through  whom  he  is  betrayed  " ;  lots  2 :  23—"  him,  being  deliTored  up 
by  the  determinate  eonnsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  by  the  hand  of  lawless  men  did  erudfy  and  slay  "  ;  4  :  27,  28— 
^  of  a  truth  in  this  dty  against  thy  holy  Serrant  Jesus,  whom  thou  didst  anoint,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the 
Gentiles  and  the  peoples  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  to  do  whatsoeTer  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  foreordained  to  come 
to  peas  *' ;  Rom.  9 :  17—"  for  the  Seripture  saath  unto  Pharaoh,  For  this  Tery  purpose  did  I  raise  thee  up,  that  I  might 
dow  in  thee  my  power" :  1  Pel  2 :  8— "they  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient:  whereunto  also  they  were 
appointed  " ;  Her.  17 :  17— "for  God  did  put  in  their  hearts  to  do  his  mind,  and  to  oome  to  one  mind,  and  to  give  their 
kingdom  unto  the  beast,  until  the  words  of  God  should  be  aecomplishel" 

2.     jPVom  Beason. 

(a)    From  the  divine  foreknowledge. 

From  eternity  Gk)d  foresaw  all  the  eyente  of  the  nniyerse  as  fixed  and 
oertain.  This  fixity  and  certainly  could  not  have  had  its  gronnd  either  in 
blind  fate  or  in  the  variable  wills  of  men,  sinoe  neither  of  these  had  an 
existence.  It  oonld  have  had  its  gronnd  in  nothing  outside  of  the  divine 
mind,  for  in  eternity  nothing  existed  besides  the  divine  mind.  But  for 
this  fixity  there  must  have  been  a  cause;  if  anything  in  the  future  was 
fixed,  something  must  have  fixed  it.  This  fixity  could  have  had  its  ground 
only  in  the  plan  and  purpose  of  GknL  In  fine,  if  Qod  foresaw  the  future 
as  certain,  it  must  have  been  because  there  was  something  in  himself  which 
made  it  certain ;  or,  in  other  words,  because  he  had  decreed  it. 

To  meet  the  objection  that  Gk>d  might  have  foreseen  the  events  of  the 
xmiverse,  not  because  he  had  decreed  each  one,  but  only  because  he  had 
decreed  to  create  the  universe  and  institute  its  laws,  we  may  put  the 
argument  in  another  form.  In  eternity  there  could  have  been  no  cause  of 
the  future  existence  of  the  universe,  outside  of  Gk>d  himself,  since  no  being 
existed  but  God  himself.    In  eternity  God  foresaw  that  the  creation  of  the 
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world  and  the  inatitation  of  its  laws  would  make  oertain  its  aotoal  histoij 
even  to  the  moet  ixudgnifioant  details.  But  God  deoreed  to  create  and  to 
institnte  these  laws.  In  so  decreeing,  he  necessarilj  decreed  all  that  was 
to  come.  In  fine,  €k>d  foresaw  the  future  events  of  the  universe  as  certain, 
because  he  had  deoreed  to  create ;  but  this  determination  to  create  involved 
also  a  determination  of  all  the  actual  results  of  that  creation ;  or,  in  other 
words,  God  decreed  those  results. 

We  grant  that  Gk>d  decrees  primarily  and  directly  his  own  acts  of  crea- 
tion, providence,  and  grace ;  but  we  claim  that  this  involves  also  a  secondary 
and  indirect  decreeing  of  the  acts  of  free  creatures  which  he  forsees  will 
result  therefrom.  There  is  therefore  no  such  thing  in  God  as  acientia  media^ 
or  knowledge  of  an  event  that  is  to  be,  though  it  does  not  enter  into  the 
divine  plan  ;  for  to  say  that  God  foresees  an  undecreed  event,  is  to  say  that 
he  views  as  future  an  event  that  is  merely  possible ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
he  views  an  event  not  as  it  is. 

Knowledge  of  a  plan .  as  ideal  or  possible  may  precede  decree ;  but 
knowledge  of  a  plan  as  actual  or  fixed  must  follow  decree.  Only  the  latter 
knowledge  is  properly  /oreknowledge.  God  therefore  foresees  creation, 
causes,  laws,  events,  consequences,  because  he  has  decreed  creation,  causes, 
laws,  events,  consequences ;  that  is,  because  he  has  embraced  all  these  in 
his  plan.  The  denial  of  decrees  logically  involves  the  denial  of  God's 
foreknowledge  of  free  human  actions ;  and  to  this  Socinians,  and  some 
Arminians,  are  actually  led. 

An  Armlnian  example  of  this  denial  Is  found  in  McCabe,  Foreknowled^re  of  Ood,  and 
Divine  Nesoienoe  of  Future  Conting-encies  a  Neoesaity.  Per  cotUra,  see  notes  on  Ood*s 
foreknowledge,  In  this  Ck>mpendlum,  pa^es  184, 186.  Pe^ier :  "  Divine  volition  stands 
logically  between  two  divisions  and  kinds  of  divine  knowledge."  God  knew  free  human 
actions  as  ponibtc,  before  he  deoreed  them ;  he  knew  them  as  futvre,  beeauae  he  decreed 
them.  Logically,  though  not  chronologically,  decree  comes  before  foreknowledge. 
When  I  say,  "  I  know  what  I  wUl  do,"  it  is  evident  that  I  have  determined  already, 
and  that  my  knowledge  does  not  precede  determination,  but  follows  it  and  la  based 
upon  it.  It  is  therefore  not  correct  to  say  that  Ood  foreknows  his  decrees.  It  la  more 
true  to  say  that  he  decrees  his  foreknowledge.  He  foreknows  the  future  which  he  has 
decreed,  and  he  foreknows  it  because  he  has  decreed  it.  His  decrees  are  eternal,  and 
nothing  that  is  eternal  can  be  the  object  of  foreknowledire.  Finney,  quoted  in  Bib. 
Sac.,  1877  :  723— "The  knowUdoe  of  Ood  comprehended  the  details  and  incidents  of  every 
possible  plan.  The  choice  of  a  plan  made  his  knowledge  determinate  as/oreknowledge.*' 

There  are  therefore  two  kinds  of  divine  knowledge :  ( 1 )  knowledge  of  what  may  be— 
of  the  possible  (scUntia  ttmplicU  inteOigKntioB) ;  and  (2)  knowledge  of  what  ia,  and  is  to 
be,  because  God  has  decreed  it  (acientia  vlgUmis),  Between  these  two  Molina,  the  Spanish 
Jesuit,  wrongly  conceived  that  there  was  (8)  a  middle  knowledge  of  things  which  were 
to  be,  although  Ood  had  not  decreed  them  (teienUa  media).  This  would  of  course  be  a 
knowledge  which  Gk>d  derived,  not  from  himself,  but  from  his  creatures  I  See  Dick, 
Theology,  1 :  861.  A.  8.  Carman :  ''  It  is  dlffloult  to  see  how  God*s  knowledge  can  be 
caused  from  eternity  by  something  that  has  no  existence  until  a  definite  point  of  time." 
If  it  be  said  that  what  is  to  be  will  be  "  in  the  nature  of  things,"  we  reply  that  there  is 
no  "  nature  of  things  "  apart  from  God,  and  that  the  ground  of  the  objective  certainty, 
as  well  as  of  the  subjective  certitude  corresponding  to  It,  is  to  be  found  only  in  Ood 
himself. 

But  God*s  decreeing  to  create,  when  he  foresees  that  certain  free  acts  of  men  will 
follow,  is  a  decreeing'  of  those  free  acts,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word 
decreeing,  viz,^  a  rendering  oertain,  or  embracing  in  his  plan.  No  Armlnian  who  be- 
lieves in  God's  foreknowledge  of  free  human  acts  has  good  reason  for  denyin^r  God's 
decrees  as  thus  explained.  Surely  Ood  did  not  foreknow  that  Adam  would  exist  and  sin, 
whether  Ood  determined  to  create  him  or  not.    Omniscience^  then,  becomes  /oneknowl- 
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ed^  only  on  condition  of  Ood's  deoree.  That  God's  foreknowledge  of  free  acts  to 
Intuitive  doee  not  affect  this  oonoliulon.  We  rrant  that,  while  man  can  predict  free 
action  only  so  far  as  it  is  rational  (i. «.,  in  the  line  of  previously  dominant  motive),  God 
can  predict  free  action  whether  it  is  rational  or  not.  But  even  God  cannot  predict 
what  is  not  certain  to  be.  God  can  have  intuitive  foreknowledge  of  free  human  acts- 
only  upon  condition  of  his  own  decree  to  create ;  and  this  decree  to  create,  in  foresight 
of  all  that  will  follow,  is  a  decree  of  what  follows.  For  Armlnian  view,  see  Watson» 
Instltutee.  2  :  375-888,  42S-M8.  Per  contra,  see  HUl,  Divinity,  612-S3S;  Flske,  in  Bib. 
Sac,  April,  IMS;  Bennett  Tyler,  Memoir  and  I<ectures,  214-254;  Edwards  the  younger^ 
1:306-180. 

(6)     From  the  divine  wisdom. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  proceed  in  every  undertaking  according  to  a 
plan.  The  greater  the  undertaking,  the  more  needful  a  plan.  Wisdom, 
moreover,  shows  itself  in  a  careful  provision  for  all  possible  drcumstanoes 
and  emergencies  that  can  arise  in  the  execution  of  its  plan.  That  many 
such  circumstances  and  emergencies  are  uncontemplated  and  unprovided 
for  in  the  plans  of  men,  is  due  only  to  the  limitations  of  human  wisdom.  It 
belongs  to  infinite  wisdom,  therefore,  not  only  to  have  a  plan,  but  to  em- 
brace all,  even  the  minutest  details,  in  the  plan  of  the  universe. 

No  architect  would  attempt  to  build  a  Cologne  cathedral  without  a  plan ;  he  would 
rather.  If  possible,  have  a  design  for  every  stone.  The  great  painter  does  not  study  out 
his  picture  as  he  goes  along :  the  plan  is  in  his  mind  from  the  start ;  preparations  for 
the  last  effects  have  to  be  made  from  the  beginning.  So  in  God*s  work  every  detail  ia 
foreseen  and  provided  for :  sin  and  Christ  entered  Into  the  original  plan  of  the  tmi verse. 
Raymond,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  156,  says  this  Implies  that  God  cannot  govern  the  world,  un- 
less all  things  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  machinery ;  and  that  It  cannot  bo  true,  for 
the  reason  that  God's  government  is  a  government  of  persons  and  not  of  things.  But 
we  reply  that  the  wise  statesman  governs  persons  and  not  things,  yet  Just  in  proportion 
to  his  wisdom  he  conducts  his  administration  according  to  a  preconceived  plan.  God's 
power  might,  but  God's  wisdom  would  not,  govern  the  universe  without  embracing  all 
things,  even  the  least  human  action,  in  his  plan. 

(c)  From  the  divine  immutability. 

What  Gk>d  does,  he  always  purposed  to  do.  Since  with  him  there  is  no 
increase  of  knowledge  or  power,  such  as  characterizes  finite  beings,  it  fol* 
lows  that  what  under  any  given  circumstances  he  permits  or  does,  he  must 
have  eternally  decreed  to  permit  or  do.  To  suppose  that  God  has  a  multi- 
tude of  plans,  and  that  he  changes  his  plan  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation,  is  to  make  him  infinitely  dependent  upon  the  varying  wills  of  his 
creatures,  and  to  deny  to  him  one  necessary  element  of  perfection,  namely, 
immutability. 

Napoleon  is  said  to  have  had  a  number  of  plans  before  each  battle,  and  to  have  betaken 
himself  from  one  to  another  as  fortune  demanded.  Not  so  with  God.  Job  23 :  13—"  be  is  ia 
M  aiad  aal  vko  on  ton  Ub?"  Jusm  1 :  17— "tto  AUhw  of  ligkli,  vith  vhom  oui  b*  lo  Tuutinn,  iuitk«r 
iktiov  that  it  cut  bj  taniag."  Contrast  with  this  Scripture  McCabe's  statement  in  his  Fore- 
knowledge of  God,  63— **  This  new  factor,  the  godlike  liberty  of  the  human  will,  is  cap- 
able of  thwarting,  and  in  uncounted  instances  does  thwart,  the  divine  will,  and  compel 
the  great  I  Am  to  modify  his  actions,  his  purposes,  and  his  plans,  in  the  treatment  of 
individuals  and  of  communities.** 

(d)  From  the  divine  benevolence. 

The  events  of  the  universe,  if  not  determined  by  the  divine  decrees,  must 
be  determined  either  by  chance  or  by  the  wills  of  creatures.  It  is  contrary 
to  any  proper  conception  of  the  divine  benevolence  to  suppose  that  Qod 
permits  the  course  of  nature  and  of  history,  and  the  ends  to  which  both 
these  are  moving,  to  be  determined  for  myriads  of  sentient  beings  by  any 
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other  foroe  or  will  than  his  own.  Both  reftson  and  revelation,  therefore, 
compel  us  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  that  "  Gk>d 
did  from  all  eternity,  by  the  most  just  and  holy  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. " 

It  would  not  be  beoevolent  for  God  to  put  out  of  his  own  power  that  which  was  so 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  universe.  Tyler,  Memoir  and  Lectures,  231-243—**  The 
denial  of  decrees  involves  denial  of  the  essential  attributes  of  God,  such  as  omnipo- 
tence, omniscience,  benevolence ;  exhibits  him  as  a  disappointed  and  unhappy  beinff ; 
implies  denial  of  bis  universal  providence ;  leads  to  a  denial  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
own  duty  of  submission ;  weakens  the  obligration  to  gratitude."  We  fflve  thanks  to  God 
for  blessings  which  come  to  us  throu^rh  the  free  acts  of  others ;  but  unless  God  has 
purposed  these  blessings,  we  owe  our  thanks  to  these  others  and  not  to  God.  See  Em- 
mons, Works,  4 :  2r<M01 ;  Princeton  Essays,  1 :  67-TB. 

m.     Objbotions  to  thb  dootbinb  of  Dbobbm& 

1.     That  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  free  agency  of  man. 
To  this  we  reply  that : 

A.  The  objection  confoimds  the  decrees  with  the  execution  of  the  de- 
crees. The  decrees  are,  like  foreknowledge,  an  act  internal  to  the  divine 
nature,  and  are  no  more  inconsistent  with  free  agency  than  foreknowledge 
is.  Even  foreknowledge  of  events  implies  that  those  events  are  fixed.  If 
this  absolute  fixity  and  foreknowledge  is  not  inconsistent  with  free  agency, 
much  less  can  that  which  is  more  remote  from  man's  action,  namely,  the 
hidden  cause  of  this  fixity  and  foreknowledge — God's  decrees — ^be  incon- 
sistent with  free  agency.  If  anything  be  inconsistent  with  man's  free 
agency,  it  must  be,  not  the  decrees  themselves,  but  the  execution  of  the 
decrees  in  creation  and  providence. 

On  this  objection,  see  Tyler,  Memoir  and  Lectures,  244-248 ;  Forbes,  Predestination  and 
Free  Will,  &— **  All  things  are  predestinated  by  God,  both  good  and  evil,  but  not  preneesf- 
sttoted,  that  is,  causally  preordained  by  him— unless  we  would  make  God  the  author  of 
sin.  Predestination  Is  thus  an  indUferent  word,  in  so  far  as  the  originating  author  of 
anything  is  concerned ;  God  being  the  originator  of  good,  but  the  creature,  of  evil. 
Predestination  therefore  means  that  God  Included  in  his  plan  of  the  world  every  act  of 
every  creature,  good  or  bad.  Some  acts  he  predestined  causally,  others  permisslvely. 
The  certainty  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  God's  purposes  ought  to  be  distinguished  from 
their  necessity."  This  means  simply  that  God's  decree  is  not  the  cause  of  any  act  or 
event.  Gk>d*s  decrees  may  be  executed  by  the  causal  efficiency  of  his  creatures,  or  they 
may  be  executed  by  his  own  efficiency.  In  either  case  it  is,  if  anjrthing,  the  execution, 
and  not  the  decree,  that  is  inconsistent  with  human  freedom. 

B.  The  objection  rests  upon  a  false  theory  of  free  agency — namely,  that 
free  agency  implies  indeterminateness  or  imcertainty ;  in  other  words,  that 
free  agency  cannot  coexist  with  certainty  as  to  the  results  of  its  exeroiBe. 
But  it  is  necessity,  not  certainty,  with  which  free  agency  is  inconsistent 
Free  agency  is  the  power  of  self-determination  in  view  of  motives,  or  man's 
power  (a)  to  choose  between  motives,  and  (6)  to  direct  his  subsequent 
activity  according  to  the  motive  thus  chosen.  Motives  are  never  a  cause, 
but  only  an  occasion ;  they  influence,  but  never  compel ;  the  man  is  the 
cause,  and  herein  is  his  freedom.  But  it  is  also  true  that  man  is  never  in  a 
state  of  indeterminateness ;  never  acts  without  motive,  or  contrary  to  all 
motives  ;  there  is  always  a  reason  why  he  acts,  and  herein  is  his  rationality. 
Now,  so  far  as  man  acts  according  to  previously  dominant  motive — see  (6) 
above— we  may  by  knowing  his  motive  predict  his  action,  and  our  certainty 
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ivhat  that  action  will  be  in  no  way  affeots  his  freedom.  We  may  even  bring 
motiTee  to  bear  upon  others,  the  influenoe  of  which  we  foresee,  yet  those 
who  act  upon  them  may  act  in  perfect  freedom.  But  if  man,  influenced  by 
man,  may  sfeill  be  free,  then  man,  influenced  by  divinely  foreseen  motives, 
may  still  be  free,  and  the  divine  decrees,  which  simply  render  certain  man's 
actions,  may  also  be  perfectly  consistent  with  man's  freedom. 

There  is,  however,  a  smaller  class  of  human  actions  by  which  character  is 
changed,  rather  than  expressed,  and  in  which  the  man  acts  according  to  a 
motive  different  from  that  which  has  previously  been  dominant — see  (a) 
above.  These  actions  also  are  foreknown  by  God,  although  they  cannot  be 
predicted  by  man.  Man's  freedom  in  them  would  be  inconsistent  with 
God's  decrees,  if  the  previous  certainty  of  their  occurrence  were,  not  certainty, 
but  necessity ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  God's  decrees  were  in  all  cases  decrees 
effioientiy  to  produce  the  acts  of  his  creatures.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Gk>d's  decrees  may  be  executed  by  man's  free  causation,  as  easily  as  by  €k>d's ; 
and  God's  decreeing  this  free  causation,  in  decreeing  to  create  a  universe  of 
which  he  foresees  that  this  causation  will  be  a  part,  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  freedom  of  such  causation,  but  rather  secures  and  establishes  it 
Both  oonscionsness  and  conscience  witness  that  Gk>d's  decrees  are  not  exe- 
cuted by  laying  compulsion  upon  the  free  wills  of  men. 

It  may  aid  us,  in  estimating  the  force  of  this  objection,  to  note  the  four 
senses  in  which  the  term  '  freedom '  may  be  nsed.  It  may  be  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  ( 1 )  physical  freedom,  or  absence  of  outward  constraint ;  ( 2 )  for- 
mal  freedom,  or  a  state  of  moral  indeterminateness ;  (3)  moral  freedom, 
or  self-determinatenees  in  view  of  motives  ;  (4)  real  freedom,  or  ability  to 
conform  to  the  divine  standard.  With  the  flrst  of  these  we  are  not  now 
oonoemed,  since  all  agree  that  the  decrees  lay  no  outward  constraint  upon 
men.  Freedom  in  the  second  sense  has  no  existence,  since  all  men  have 
-character.  Free  agency,  or  freedom  in  the  third  sense,  has  just  been  shown 
to  be  consistent  with  the  decrees.  Freedom  in  the  fourth  sense,  or  real 
freedom,  is  the  special  gift  of  God,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  free 
agency.  The  objection  mentioned  above  rests  wholly  upon  the  second  of 
these  definitions  of  free  agency.  This  we  have  shown  to  be  false,  and  with 
this  the  objection  itself  falls  to  the  ground. 

A  more  full  discunion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Will  is  griven  under  the  head  of  Anthro- 
pology. It  is  sui&oient  here  to  say  that  the  Armlnlan  objeotlons  to  the  decrees  arise 
almost  wholly  from  erroneously  concelvinff  of  freedom  as  the  will's  power  to  decide,  in 
any  given  case,  against  its  own  character  and  all  the  motives  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
As  we  shall  hereafter  see,  this  is  prectioally  to  deny  that  man  has  character,  or  that  the 
will  by  its  right  or  wrong  moral  action  gives  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  intellect  and 
affections,  a  permanent  bent  or  predisposition  to  good  or  evil.  It  is  to  extend  the  power 
of  contrary  choice,  a  power  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  transient  volition,  over 
all  those  permanent  states  of  intellect,  affection,  and  will  which  we  call  the  moral  char> 
acter,  and  to  say  that  we  can  change  directly  by  a  single  volition  that  which,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  can  change  only  indirectly  through  processes  and  means.  Yet  even  this 
exaggerated  view  of  freedom  would  seem  not  to  exclude  God's  decrees,  or  prevent  a 
practical  reconciliation  of  the  Arminian  and  Calvinistio  views,  so  long  as  the  Armlnlan 
grants  God's  foreknowledge  of  fr^  human  acts,  and  the  Calvinlst  grants  that  God's 
decree  of  these  acts  is  not  necessarily  a  decree  that  God  will  efficiently  produce  them. 
Per  a  close  approximation  of  the  two  views,  see  articles  by  Baymond  and  by  A.  A. 
Hodge,  respectively,  on  the  Arminian  and  the  Calvinistio  Doctrines  of  the  Will,  in  Mo- 
€lintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia,  10 :  089, 992. 

We  therefore  hold  to  the  certainty  of  human  action,  and  so  part  company  with  the 
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Arminlan.  We  cannot,  with  Whedon  (On  the  Will),  Tappan  ( On  the  Will),  and  Haxaitf 
( Bfan  a  Creative  First  Cause ),  attribute  to  the  will  the  freedom  of  indifference,  or  the 
power  to  act  without  motive.  We  hold  with  Calderwood,  Moral  Philosophy,  183,  that 
aotion  without  motive,  or  an  act  of  pure  will,  is  unknown  in  consciousness  (see,  how- 
ever, an  inconsistent  statement  of  Calderwood,  on  pa^  188  of  the  same  work).  Every 
future  human  act  will  not  only  be  performed  with  a  motive,  but  will  certainly  be  one 
thinar  rather  than  another;  and  God  knows  what  it  will  be.  Whatever  may  be  the 
method  of  God's  f oreknowled^re,  and  whether  it  be  derived  from  motives  or  be  intuitivp, 
that  f oreknowledfire  presupposes  God*s  decree  to  create,  and  so  presupposes  the  making' 
certain  of  the  free  acts  that  follow  creation. 

But  this  certainty  is  not  necessity.  In  reoondlinff  God's  decrees  with  human  free- 
dom, we  must  not  ^o  to  the  other  extreme,  and  reduce  human  freedom  to  mere  deter- 
minism, or  the  power  of  the  agent  to  act  out  his  character  in  the  circumstances  which 
environ  him.  Human  action  Is  not  simply  the  expression  of  previously  dominant  affec- 
tions ;  else  neither  Satan  nor  Adam  could  have  fallen,  nor  could  the  Christian  ever  dn. 
We  therefore  part  company  with  Jonathan  Edwards  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  as  well  as  with  the  younger  Edwards  (Works,  1 :  420),  Alexander  (Moral 
Science,  107),  and  Charles  Hodge  (Syst.  Theology,  2  :  278),  aU  of  whom  follow  Jonathan 
Edwards  in  identifyUig  sensibility  with  the  will,  in  regarding  affections  as  the  causes  of 
volitions,  and  in  speaking  of  the  connection  between  motive  and  action  as  a  necessary 
one.  We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  sensibility  and  will  are  two  distinct  powers,  that 
affections  are  occasions  but  never  causes'of  volitions,  and  that,  while  motives  may  in- 
fallibly persuade,  they  never  compel  the  will.  The  power  to  make  the  decision  other 
than  it  is  resides  in  the  will,  though  it  may  never  be  exercised.  With  Charnock,  the 
Puritan  (Attributes,  1 :  448-450),  we  say  that  "  man  hath  a  power  to  do  otherwise  than 
that  which  God  foreknows  he  will  do."  Since,  then,  God's  decrees  are  not  executed  by 
laying  compulsion  upon  human  wills,  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  man's  freedom. 
See  article  by  A.  H  Strong,  on  Modified  Calvinism,  or  Remainders  of  Freedom  in  Man,. 
in  Baptist  Review,  1883  :  219-243. 

2.     TTiat  they  take  away  all  motive  for  human  exertion. 
To  this  we  reply  that : 

(a)  They  cannot  thus  influence  men,  since  they  are  not  addressed  to 
men,  are  not  the  role  of  human  aotion,  and  become  known  only  after  the 
event.  This  objection  is  therefore  the  mere  excuse  of  indolence  and  dis- 
obedience. 

Men  rarely  make  this  excuse  in  any  enterprise  in  which  their  hopes  and  their  interests 
are  enlisted.  It  is  mainly  in  matters  of  religion  that  men  use  the  divine  decrees  as  an 
apology  for  their  sloth  and  inaction. 

(b)  The  objection  confounds  the  decrees  of  God  with  fate.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  fate  is  unintelligent,  while  the  decrees  are  framed  by  a 
personal  God  in  infinite  wisdom ;  fate  is  indistinguishable  from  material 
causation  and  leaves  no  room  for  human  freedom,  while  the  decrees  exclude 
all  notion  of  physical  necessity ;  fate  embraces  no  moral  ideas  or  ends, 
while  the  decrees  make  these  controlling  in  the  universe. 

North  British  Rev.,  April,  ]87(V— "  Determinism  and  predestination  spring  from  prem- 
ises which  lie  in  quite  separate  regions  of  thought.  The  predestinarian  is  obliged  by 
his  theology  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  free  will  in  God,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
does  admit  it  in  the  devil.  But  the  final  consideration  which  puts  a  great  gulf  between 
the  determinist  and  the  predestinarian  is  this,  that  the  latter  asserts  the  reality  of  the 
vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert.  Even  if  he  were  not  obliged  by  his  interpretation  of 
Scripture  to  assert  this,  he  would  be  obliged  to  assert  it  in  order  to  help  out  his  doctrine 
of  eternal  reprobation." 

(c)  The  objection  ignores  the  logical  relation  between  the  decree  of  the 
end  and  the  decree  of  the  means  to  secure  it.  The  decrees  of  Gk)d  not  only 
ensure  the  end  to  be  attained,  but  they  ensure  free  human  action  as  logically 
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prior  thereto.  All  conflict  between  the  decrees  and  hnman  exertion  mnst 
therefore  be  apparent  and  not  reaL  Since  conscionsness  and  Scripture 
aasure  ns  that  free  agency  exists,  it  must  exist  by  divine  decree ;  and 
though  we  may  be  ignorant  of  the  method  in  which  the  decrees  are 
executed,  we  have  no  right  to  doubt  either  the  decrees  or  the  freedom. 
They  must  be  held  to  be  consistent,  until  one  of  them  is  proved  to  be  a 
deluaion. 

The  double  track  of  a  railway  enables  a  formidable  approachingr  train  to  dip  by  with- 
out ooUiding-  with  our  own.  Our  fflobe  takes  us  with  it,  as  it  rushes  round  the  sun,  yet 
we  do  our  ordinary  work  without  interruption.  The  two  movements  which  at  first  siffht 
seem  inoonsistent  with  each  other  are  really  parts  of  one  whole.  God's  plan  and  man's 
effort  are  equally  in  harmony. 

(d)  Since  the  decrees  oounect  means  and  ends  together,  and  ends  are 
decreed  only  as  the  resnlt  of  means,  they  encourage  effort  instead  of  dis- 
oonraging  it.  Belief  in  Gk>d's  plan  that  success  shall  reward  toU,  incites  to 
conrageous  and  persevering  effort  Upon  the  very  ground  of  €k>d's  decree, 
the  Scripture  urges  us  to  the  diligent  use  of  means. 

God  has  decreed  the  harvest  only  as  the  result  of  man's  labor  in  sowing  and  reaping ; 
God  decrees  wealth  to  the  man  who  works  and  saves ;  so  answers  are  decreed  to  prayer, 
and  salvation  to  faith.  Compare  Paul's  declaration  of  God's  purpose  (Ao(a  27 :  22,  24—"  than 
ifcall  be  BA  kn  of  lift  amoiig  70a ....  God  hath  granted  thM  all  tliem  that  saU  with  thM" )  with  his  warning 
to  the  centurion  and  sailors  to  use  the  means  of  safety  (tens  31— "Izotpt  then  abide  in  the  Bhip, 
jt  MSBot  ba  ATtd  ").  See  also  PbH.  2 :  12,  l^-'"  work  oat  jwr  ovn  odTatioQ  vith  bar  and  trambliof ,  far  it  la 
God  vbo  workatk  in  70a  both  to  viU  and  to  vork,  for  hii  good  ploanra " ;  Ipb.  2 :  10— "vo are  hii  vorkmanakip, 
ONSod  in  Christ  Jflns  for  good  works,  which  God  afors  prapared  that  wo  should  walk  in  thorn  "  ;  Boat  28  :  2^"th0 
nrot  thing!  bdong  nnto  the  lord  oor  God :  bnt  the  things  that  are  revealed  belong  vnto  us  and  to  oar  children  for  erer, 
ttftt  we  may  do  aU  the  words  of  thii  law."    See  Bennett  Tyler,  Memoir  and  Lectures,  SIH^-254. 

3.     ThcU  they  make  Qod  the  author  of  sin. 
To  this  we  reply  : 

(a)  They  make  Gk)d,  not  the  author  of  sin,  but  the  author  of  free  beings 
who  are  themselves  the  authors  of  sin.  €k>d  does  not  decree  efficiently  to 
work  evil  desires  or  choices  in  men.  He  decrees  sin  only  in  the  sense  of 
decreeing  to  create  and  preserve  those  who  will  sin ;  in  other  words,  he 
decrees  to  create  and  preserve  human  wills  which,  in  their  own  self-chosen 
courses,  will  be  and  do  evil.  In  all  this,  man  attributes  sin  to  himself  and 
not  to  Gk>d,  and  God  hates,  denoimces,  and  punishes  sin. 

Joseph's  brethren  were  none  the  less  wicked  for  the  fact  that  God  meant  their  conduct 
to  result  in  crood  (Gen.  50 :  20 ).  Pope  Leo  X  and  his  indulgences  brought  on  the  Refor- 
mation, but  he  was  none  the  less  guilty.  Slaveholders  would  have  been  no  more  excus- 
able, even  if  they  had  been  able  to  prove  that  the  negro  race  was  cursed  in  the  curse  of 
Oanaan  (Goo.  0 :  2S— "Gaxsed  be  Caaaaa;  a  serraat  of  serraats  shall  he  be  onto  his  brethren" ).  Fitch,  in 
Christian  Spectator,  3 :  601—**  There  can  be  and  is  a  purpose  of  God  which  is  not  an 
^gleient  purpose.  It  embraces  the  voluntary  acts  of  moral  beings,  without  creating 
thoae  acts  by  divine  efficiency." 

(b)  The  decree  to  permit  sin  is  therefore  not  an  efficient  but  a  permis- 
sive decree,  or  a  decree  to  permit,  in  distinction  from  a  decree  to  produce 
by  his  own  efficiency.  No  difficulty  attaches  to  such  a  decree  to  permit  sin, 
which  does  not  attach  to  the  actual  permission  of  it.  But  Gk>d  does  actually 
permit  sin,  and  it  must  be  right  for  him  to  permit  it  It  must  therefore  be 
be  right  for  him  to  decree  to  permit  it  If  God's  holiness  and  wisdom  and 
power  are  not  impngned  by  the  actual  existence  of  moral  evil,  they  are  not 
impugned  by  the  original  decree  that  it  should  exist 
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Jonathan  Edwards,  Freedom  of  Will,  in  Works,  9 :  2M— *'  If  by  the  author  of  sin  be 
meant  the  sinner,  the  agrent,  or  the  aotor  of  sin,  or  the  doer  of  a  wicked  thinir— 9o  it 

would  be  a  reproach  and  blaspheroy  to  suppose  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin But  if 

by  author  of  sin  is  meant  the  permitter  or  not-hinderer  of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
disposer  of  the  state  of  events  in  such  a  manner,  for  wise,  holy,  and  most  excellent  ends 
and  purposes,  th4U  sin,  if  it  be  permitted  and  not  hindered,  toiU  most  certainly  foUew,  I 
do  not  deny  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin  ;  it  is  no  reproach  to  the  Most  Hlg'h  to  be  thus 
the  author  of  sin."  On  the  objection  that  the  doctrine  of  decrees  imputes  to  God  two 
wills,  and  that  he  has  foreordained  what  he  has  forbidden,  see  Bennett  Tyler,  Memoir 
and  Lectures,  250-2a^**  A  ruler  may  forbid  treason ;  but  his  command  does  not  obUire 
him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  disobedience  to  it.  It  may  promote  the  good  of  his 
kinfirdom  to  suffer  the  treason  to  be  committed,  and  the  traitor  to  be  punished  according 
to  law.  That  in  view  of  this  resulting  srood  he  chooses  not  to  prevent  the  treason,  does 
not  imply  any  contradiction  or  opposition  of  will  in  the  monarch." 

(c)  The  difficulty  is  therefore  one  whioh  in  snbstanoe  clings  to  all  theistic 
systems  alike— the  question  why  moral  evil  is  permitted  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Gk>d  infinitely  holy,  wise,  powerful,  and  good.  This  problem  is, 
to  our  finite  powers,  incapable  of  full  solution,  and  must  remain  to  a  great 
degree  shrouded  in  mystery.     With  regard  to  it  we  can  only  say  : 

Negatively, —  that  God  does  not  permit  moral  evil  because  he  is  not 
unalterably  opposed  to  sin  ;  nof  because  moral  evil  was  unforeseen  and  inde- 
pendent of  his  will ;  nor  because  he  could  not  have  prevented  it  in  a  moral 
system.  Both  observation  and  experience,  which  testify  to  multiplied  in- 
stances of  deliverance  from  sin  without  violation  of  the  laws  of  man's  being, 
forbid  us  so  to  limit  the  power  of  Gk>d. 

Positively, — ^we  seem  constrained  to  say  that  Qod  permits  moral  evil  be- 
cause moral  evil,  though  in  itself  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  is  yet  the  incident 
of  a  system  adapted  to  his  purpose  of  self -revelation ;  and  further,  because 
it  is  his  wise  and  sovereign  will  to  institute  and  maintain  this  system  of 
which  moral  evil  is  an  incident,  rather  than  to  withhold  his  self -revelation 
or  to  reveal  himself  through  another  system  in  which  moral  evil  should  be 
continually  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  divine  i>ower. 

For  advocacy  of  the  view  that  God  cannot  prevent  evil  in  a  moral  sjrstem,  see  Birks, 
Difficulties  of  Belief,  17 ;  Youn^r,  The  Mystery,  or  Evil  not  from  God ;  Bledsoe,  Theodicy ; 
N.  W.  Taylor,  Moral  Government,  1 ;  288-849 ;  2 :  327-866.  Aooordlnff  to  Dr.  Taylor's  view. 
God  has  not  a  complete  control  over  the  moral  universe ;  moral  a^nts  can  do  wronir 
under  every  possible  influence  to  prevent  it ;  God  prefers,  all  things  considered,  that  all 
bis  creatures  should  be  holy  and  happy,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to  make  them  so ;  the 
existence  of  sin  is  not  on  the  whole  for  the  best ;  sin  exists  because  God  cannot  prevent 
It  in  a  moral  system ;  the  blessedness  of  God  is  actually  impaired  by  the  disobedience  of 
his  creatures.  For  criticism  of  these  views,  see  Tyler,  Letters  on  the  New  Haven  The- 
ology, 120,  210.  Tyler  argues  that  election  and  non-election  imply  power  in  God  to 
prevent  sin ;  that  permuting  is  not  mere  submitting  to  something  which  he  could  not 
possibly  prevent.  We  would  add  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  God  has  preserved  holy  angels, 
and  that  there  are  "jut  men"  who  have  been  "mid«  pflrfest"  (Hsb.  12 :  23)  without  violatinK  the 
laws  of  moral  agency.  We  infer  that  God  could  have  so  preserved  Adam.  The  history 
-of  the  church  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  Is  no  sinner  so  stubborn  that  God  cannot 
renew  his  heart-even  a  Saul  can  be  turned  into  a  Paul.  We  hesitate  therefore  to  ascribe 
limits  to  God's  power.  While  Dr.  Taylor  held  that  God  could  not  prevent  sin  in  a  moral 
aystem,  that  is,  in  any  moral  system.  Dr.  Park  is  understood  to  hold  the  greatly  prefer- 
able view  that  God  cannot  prevent  sin  in  the  best  moral  system.  Flint,  Christ's  Kingdom 
upon  Earth,  60—"  The  alternative  is,  not  evil  or  no  evil,  but  evil  or  the  miraculous  pre- 
vention of  evil." 

But  even  granting  that  the  present  is  the  best  moral  system,  and  that  in  such  a  system 
evil  cannot  be  prevented  consistently  with  God's  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  question 
«till  remains  how  the  decree  to  initiate  such  a  system  can  consist  with  God's  funda- 
mental attribute  of  holiness.   Of  this  insoluble  mystery  we  must  say  as  Dr.  John  Brown, 
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in  Spare  Hours,  273,  aays  of  Arthur  H.  Hailam's  Theodloaea  NoYiaslma:  "  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  tremendous  subject  remains  where  he  found  it.  His  glowing  love  and 
genius  cast  a  gleam  here  and  there  across  its  gloom,  but  It  is  as  brief  as  the  lightning 
in  the  oollied  night— the  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up—this  secret  belongs  to  Ood. 
Across  its  deep  and  dazzling  darkness,  and  from  out  its  abyss  of  thick  cloud,  *all  dark, 
dark,  irrecoverably  dark,'  no  steady  ray  has  ever  or  will  ever  come ;  over  its  face  Ita 
own  darkness  must  brood,  till  he  to  whom  alone  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike,  to  whom  the  night  shineth  as  the  day,  says  *  Let  there  be  light ! '  " 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  decree  of  redemption  is  as  old  as  the  decree  of 
the  apostasy.  The  provision  of  salvation  in  Christ  shows  at  how  great  a  cost  to  God  was 
permitted  the  fall  of  the  race  in  Adam.  He  who  ordained  sin  ordained  also  an  atone- 
ment for  sin  and  a  way  of  escape  from  it.  On  the  permission  of  moral  evil,  see  Butler, 
Analogy,  Bohn's  ed.,  177,  23^**  The  Government  of  God,  and  Christianity,  as  Schemes 
imperfecUy  comprehended  " ;  Hill,  System  of  Divinity,  52^-550;  Ulrici,  art.  Theodic^, 
in  Herzog's  EncydopHdie ;  Cunningham,  Historical  Theology,  2 :  416-489 ;  Patton,  on 
Be^butiOQ  and  the  Divine  Purpose,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  1878 :  16-23 ;  Bib.  Sac.,  20 :  471-488. 

IV.       GONGLUDINa  BEMABKa 

1.     Practical  uses  of  the  doctrine  of  dea'ees. 

(a)  It  iuspires  humility  by  its  representation  of  Gk>d*s  unsearchable 
oounsels  and  absolute  sovereignty,  (b)  It  teaches  confidence  in  him  who 
has  wiselj  ordered  our  birth,  our  death,  and  our  surroundings,  even  to 
the  minutest  particulars,  and  has  made  all  things,  work  together  for  the 
trimnph  of  his  kingdom  and  the  good  of  those  who  love  him,  (c)  It  shows 
the  enemies  of  God  that,  as  their  sins  have  been  foreseen  and  provided  for 
in  God's  plan,  so  they  can  never,  while  remaining  in  their  sins,  hope  to 
escape  their  decreed  Itnd  threatened  penalty,  (d)  It  urges  the  sinner  to 
avaO  himself  of  the  appointed  means  of  grace,  if  he  would  be  coimted 
among  the  number  of  those  for  whom  God  has  decreed  salvation. 

This  doctrine  is  one  of  those  advanced  teachings  of  Scripture  which  requires  for  its 
understanding  a  matured  mind  and  a  deep  experience.  The  beginner  in  the  Christian 
life  may  not  see  its  value  or  even  its  truth,  but  with  increasing  years  it  will  become  a 
stair  to  lean  upon.  In  times  of  affliction,  obloquy  and  persecution,  the  church  has  found 
in  the  decrees  of  God,  and  in  the  prophecies  in  which  those  decrees  are  published,  her 
strong  consolation.  It  is  only  upon  the  basis  of  the  decrees  that  we  can  believe  that 
"  all  tkiagi  work  tagetto*  fsr  good"  (Horn.  8  :  28)  or  pray  "  thy  will  be  don«  "  (Mat.  6  :  10). 

It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  oven  Armlnians  pray  and 
aing  like  Galvinists.  Charles  Wesley,  the  Anninian,  can  write :  "  He  wills  that  I  should 
holy  be— What  can  withstand  his  will  ?  The  counsel  of  his  grace  in  me  He  surely  will 
fulfil.'*  On  the  Arminlan  theory,  prayer  that  God  will  soften  hard  hearts  is  out  of  place 
—the  prayer  sbould  be  olfered  to  the  sinner;  for  it  is  his  will,  not  God's,  that  is  in  the 
way  of  his  salvation.  And  yet  this  doctrine  of  decrees,  which  at  first  sight  might  seem 
to  discourage  effort,  is  the  greatest,  in  fact  is  the  only  eifectual,  incentive  to  effort.  For 
this  reason  Oalvlnists  have  been  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  civil  liberty.  Those 
who  submit  themselves  most  unreservedly  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  are  most  delivered 
from  the  fear  of  man.  Whltefleld  the  Calvioist,  and  not  Wesley  the  Arminian,  origin- 
ated the  great  religious  movement  in  which  the  Methodist  Church  was  bom  (see  McFet- 
ridge,  Calvinism  in  History,  153),  and  Spurgeon's  ministry  has  been  as  fruitful  in  conver- 
sions as  Finney's.  See  Froude,  Essay  on  Calvinism ;  Andrew,  Calvinism  and  Socinianism 
compared  in  their  Practical  Effects ;  Atwater,  Calvinism  in  Doctrine  and  IJfe,  in  Prince- 
ton Beview,  1875:  73. 

2.     True  method  of  preaching  the  doctrine, 

(a)  We  shonld  most  carefully  avoid  exaggeration  or  nnnecessanly  obnox- 
ious statement.  (6)  We  should  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  decrees  are  not 
grounded  in  arbitrary  wOl,  but  in  infinite  wisdom,     (c)   We  should  make  it 
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plain  that  whateyer  God  does  or  will  do,  he  must  from  eternity  have  pnr- 
posed  to  do.  (d)  We  should  illustrate  the  doctrine  so  far  as  possible  by 
instances  of  completeness  and  farndghtedness  in  human  plans  of  great 
enterprises,  (e)  We  may  then  make  extended  application  of  the  tmtii  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  Christian  and  the  admonition  of  the  unbelieyer. 

For  illustrations  of  foresiffht,  instanoe  Louis  Napoleon's  planning  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
deokuinflr  bis  policy  as  Emperor,  lon^r  before  he  asoended  the  throne  of  Fnuioe.  For 
instances  of  practical  treatment  of  the  theme  in  preaohlnflr,  sec  Bushnell,  Sermon  oo 
Every  Man's  Life  a  Plan  of  God,  in  Sermons  for  the  New  Life ;  also  Nehemiah  Adams, 
Evenings  with  the  Doctrines,  248;  Spurjireon's  Sermon  on  Pi  44 : 3— "BaouM  tlioa  hadit  a  &Tir 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  WORKS  OF  GOD;  OR  THE  EXECUTION  OP  THE  DECREES. 


SECTION   I. — CREATION. 

L    DKFTsmov  OF  Cbbation. 

By  creation  we  mean  that  free  act  of  the  triune  Gk>d  by  which  in  the 
beginning  for  his  own  glory  he  made,  without  the  use  of  preexisting  mate- 
lialB,  the  whole  yisible  and  inyisible  universe. 

Quensiedt  dlvldee  the  works  of  God  into  three  ohusee :  (1 )  works  of  power^  as  crea- 
tion, and  preservatiOD ;  (2 )  works  of  compaalon,  as  redemption,  oallln«rt  regeneration ; 
(8)  works  of  jugliee,  as  resorreotlon  and  final  Judflrment. 

In  explanation  we  notice  : 

(a)  Creation  is  not  "production  out  of  nothing,"  as  if  ** nothing **  were 
a  substance  out  of  which  "something"  could  be  formed. 

We  do  not  regard  the  doctrine  of  creation  as  bound  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  **  creation 
out  of  notbinir,'*  and  as  standinir  or  f  alUnir  with  it.  The  phrase  is  a  philosophical  one, 
for  which  we  have  no  Scriptural  warrant,  and  It  is  objectionable  as  intimating  that 
**  nothing  *'  can  itself  be  an  object  of  thought  and  a  source  of  being:.  The  grerm  of  truth 
intended  to  be  conveyed  In  it  can  better  be  expressed  in  the  phrase  **  without  use  of 
preCxistiniT  materials." 

(b)  Creation  is  not  a  fashioning  of  preexisting  materials,  nor  an  emana- 
tion from  the  substance  of  Deity,  but  is  a  making  of  that  to  exist  which 
once  did  not  exist,  either  in  form  or  substance. 

There  is  nothingr  divine  in  creation  but  the  origination  of  substance.  I^ishioning  is 
competent  to  the  creature  also.  Oassendi  said  to  Descartes  that  G^od's  creation,  if  be 
ia  the  author  of  forms  but  not  of  substances,  is  only  that  of  the  tailor  who  clothes  a  man 
with  his  apparel. 

(c)  Creation  is  not  an  instinctive  or  necessary  process  of  the  divine  nature, 
but  is  the  free  act  of  a  rational  will,  put  forth  for  a  definite  and  sufficient  end. 

Creation  is  dilferent  in  kind  from  that  eternal  process  of  the  divine  nature  in  virtue  of 
which  we  speak  of  generation  and  procession.  The  Bon  is  begotten  of  the  Father,  and 
Sfl  of  the  same  essence ;  the  world  is  created  without  preexisting  material,  is  different 
from  God,  and  is  made  by  Qod.  Begetting  is  a  necessary  act;  creation  is  the  act  of 
€K>d*8  tree  grace.    Begetting  is  eternal,  out  of  time ;  creation  is  in  time,  or  with  time. 

(d)  Creation  is  the  act  of  the  triune  Gk)d,  in  the  sense  that  all  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  themselves  uncreated,  have  a  part  in  it — ^the  Father  as  the 
originating,  tiie  Son  as  the  mediating,  the  Spirit  as  the  realizing  cause. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  that  of  completing,  bringing  to  perfection. 
On  the  definition  of  Creation,  see  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrine,  1 :  11. 
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IL    Pkoof  of  thb  Dootbimb  of  Gbbation. 

Creation  is  a  truth  of  which  mere  science  or  reason  cannot  fully  assure 
us.  Physical  science  can  observe  and  record  changes,  but  it  knows  nothing 
of  origins.  Beason  cannot  absolutely  disprove  the  eternity  of  matter.  For 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  creation,  therefore,  we  rely  wholly  ui>on  Scripture. 
Scripture  supplements  science,  and  renders  its  explanation  of  the  universe 
complete. 

Drummond,  in  his  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  claims  that  atoms,  as  **  manu- 
factured articles,"  and  the  dissipation  of  eoerfiry*  prove  the  creation  of  the  visible  from 
the  invisible.  See  the  same  doctrine  propounded  in  "The  Unseen  Universe.*'  But  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  tells  us :  "  Geology  is  the  autobiography  of  the  earth  —  but  like  all  auto- 
blofirraphies,  it  does  not  go  back  to  the  beglnningr."  Hopkins,  Yale  Lectures  on  the 
Scriptural  View  of  Man :  **  There  is  nothing  a  priori  against  the  eternity  of  matter." 
Wardlaw,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  85—**  We  cannot  form  any  distinct  conception  of  creation  out 
of  nothing.  The  very  idea  of  it  might  never  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  man,  had  it 
not  been  traditionally  handed  down  as  part  of  the  original  revelation  to  the  parents  of 
the  race." 

Hartmann,  the  German  philosopher,  goes  back  to  the  original  elements  of  the  universe, 
and  then  says  that  science  stands  petrified  before  the  question  of  their  origin,  as  before 
a  Medusa's  head.  But  in  the  presence  of  problems,  says  Domer,  the  duty  of  science  is 
not  petrifaction,  but  solution.  This  is  peculiarly  true,  if  science  is,  as  Hartmann  thinks, 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  universe.  Since  science,  by  her  own  acknowledgment^ 
furnishes  no  such  explanation  of  the  origin  of  things,  the  Scripture  revelation  with 
regard  to  creation  meets  a  demand  of  human  reason,  by  adding  the  one  fact  without 
which  science  must  forever  be  devoid  o*f  the  highest  unity  and  rationality.  For  advo- 
cacy of  the  eternity  of  matter,  see  Martineau,  Essays,  1 :  167-169. 

1.     Direct  Scripture  statements, 

A.  Genesis  1  : 1 — "In  the  beginning  Gk>d  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth."  To  this  it  has  been  objected  that  the  verb  K^a  does  not  necessarily 
denote  production  without  the  use  of  preeidsting  materials  (see  Gen.  1  :  27 
— **  God  created  man  in  his  own  image  "  ;  c/.  2  :  7 — **  the  Lord  God  formed 
man  of  the  dust  of  the  groimd" ;  also  Ps.  51 :  10 — "create  in  me  a  clean 
heart"). 

**In  thd  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis  K^3  is  used  (1)  of  the  creation  of  the  universe 
(1:1);  (2)  of  the  creation  of  the  great  sea  monsters  (1 :  21 ) ;  (3)  of  the  creation  of  man 
( 1 :  27 ).  Everywhere  else  we  read  of  God's  maktnOi  as  from  an  already  created  sub- 
stance, the  firmament  (1:7),  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (1 :  16),  the  brute  creation  ( i :  25) ; 
or  of  his  forming  the  beasts  of  the  field  out  of  the  ground  (2: 19);  or,  lastly,  of  his 
huUding  up  into  a  woman  the  rib  he  had  taken  from  man  (2 :  22,  margin )  "^quoted  from 
Bible  Com.,  1 :  81.  Guyot,  Creation,  80—"  Bara  is  thus  reserved  for  marking  the  first 
introduction  of  each  of  the  three  great  spheres  of  existence— the  world  of  matter,  the 
world  of  life,  and  the  spiritual  world  represented  by  man." 

But  we  reply : 

(a)  While  we  acknowledge  that  the  verb  K^3  ''does  not  necessarily  or 
invariably  denote  production  without  the  use  of  preexisting  materials,  we 
still  maintain  that  it  signifies  the  production  of  an  effect  for  which  no  nat- 
ural antecedent  existed  before,  and  which  can  be  only  the  result  of  divine 
agency."  For  this  reason,  in  the  Eal  species  it  is  used  only  of  God,  and  is 
never  accompanied  by  an  accusative  denoting  material. 

No  accusative  denoting  material  follows  hara,  in  the  passages  Indicated,  for  the  reason 
that  all  thought  of  material  was  absent.  See  Dillmann,  Genesis,  18;  Oehler,  TbeoL 
O.  T.,  1 :  177.  The  quotation  in  the  text  above  is  from  Green,  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  <Ji.. 
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(6)    In  the  aooonnt  of  the  cteation,  in3  is  accurately  distingaished  from 

rn^^,  "  CO  make  "  either  with  or  without  the  xuae  of  ahready  existiiig  material 

(nierpS  K^a,  "created  in  making'*  or  **made  by  creation,"  in  2 : 3;  and 

^P*!?!!,  of  the  firmament,  in  1 :  7),  and  from  1V^,  **  to  form  "  out  of  such  ma- 

riaL    (See  K'^T),  of  man  regarded  as  a  spiritual  being,  in  1 :  27 ;  but  "^^^1,  of 

man  regarded  as  a  physical  being,  in  2  :  7). 

See  Conant,  Genesis,  1 ;  Bible  Com.,  1 ;  87—"  *  created  to  make '  (In  G«l  2 : 3 )  -  created 
out  of  nothing,  in  order  that  be  might  make  out  of  it  all  the  works  recorded  in  the  six 
days.*' 

(c)  The  context  shows  that  the  meaning  here  is  a  making  without  the  use 
of  preexisting  materials.  Since  the  earth  in  its  rude«  unformed,  chaotic 
condition  is  still  called  "  the  earth  "  in  verse  2,  the  word  K'la  in  verse  1  can- 
not  refer  to  any  shaping  or  fashioning  of  the  elements,  but  must  signify  the 
calling  of  them  into  being. 

(d)  The  fact  that  K^3  may  have  had  an  original  signification  of  ' '  cutting,  ** 
"  forming,**  and  that  it  retains  this  meaning  in  the  Piel  conjugation,  need  not 
prejudice  the  conclusion  thus  reached,  since  terms  expressive  of  the  most 
spiritual  processes  are  derived  from  sensuous  root&  If  K^3  does  not  signify 
absolute  creation,  no  word  exists  in  the  Hebrew  langniage  that  can  express 
this  idea. 

(e)  But  this  idea  of  production  without  the  use  of  preexisting  materials 
unquestionably  existed  among  the  Hebrews.  The  later  Scriptures  show 
that  it  had  become  natural  to  the  Hebrew  mind.  The  possession  of  this 
idea  can  be  best  explained  by  supposing  that  it  was  derived  from  this  early 
revelation. 

Bib.  Com.,  1:  81— "Perhaps  no  other  ancient  language,  however  refined  and  philo- 
flopbical.  could  have  so  clearly  distinguished  the  dliferent  acts  of  the  Maker  of  all  things 
[as  the  Hebrew  did  with  its  four  different  words],  and  that  because  all  heathen  philoso- 
phy esteemed  matter  to  be  eternal  and  uncreated."  Prof.  E.  D.  Burton :  "  Brahraanlsm, 
and  the  original  reli»rion  of  which  2k)roastrianiBm  was  a  reformation,  were  eastern  and 
western  divisions  of  a  primitive  Aryan,  and  probably  monotheistic,  religion.  The 
VedaSy  which  represent  the  Brahmanism,  leave  it  a  question  whence  the  world  came, 
whether  from  God  by  emanation,  or  by  the  shaping  of  material  eternally  existent. 
I^ter  Brahmanism  is  pantheistic,  and  Buddhism,  the  reformation  of  Brahmanism,  is 
atheistic." 

We  are  inclined  still  to  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  creation  was  known  to  no 
other  ancient  nation  besides  the  Hebrews.  Recent  investigations,  however,  render  this 
somewhat  more  doubtful  than  it  once  seemed  to  be.  It  is  now  claimed  by  some  that 
Zoroastrianism,  the  Vedas,  and  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  the  idea  of 
absolute  creation.  On  Creation  in  the  Zoroastrian  system,  see  our  treatment  of  Dual- 
ism, page  188.  Vedlc  hymn  in  Rig  Veda,  10  :  9,  quoted  by  J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Re- 
ligions, 2  :  205—*'  Originally  this  universe  was  soul  only ;  nothing  else  whatsoever 
existed,  active  or  inactive.  He  thought :  *I  will  create  worlds' ;  thus  he  treated  these 
various  worlds:  earth,  light,  mortal  being,  and  the  waters."  Renouf,  Hlbbert  Lectures, 
216-222,  speaks  of  a  papyrus  on  the  staircase  of  the  British  Museum,  which  reads :  "  The 

great  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  made  all  things  which  are the  almighty 

God,  self-exisitent,  who  made  heaven  and  earth the  heaven  was  yet  uncreated,  un- 
created was  the  earth ;  thou  hast  put  together  the  earth who  made  all  things,  but 

was  not  made." 

But  the  Bgyptlan  religion  in  its  later  development,  as  well  as  Brahmanism,  was  pan- 
tbelstic,  and  it  is  poasible  that  all  the  expressions  we  have  quoted  are  to  be  interpreted* 
not  as  indicating  a  belief  in  creation  out  of  nothing,  but  as  asserting  emanation,  or  the 
taking  on  by  deity  of  new  forms  and  modes  of  existence.  On  creation  in  heathen  sys- 
tems, see  Piep^,  Mythologie,  and  answer  to  it  by  Maspero ;  Hymn  to  Amen-Rha,  In 
*' Records  of  the  Past*' ;  O.  C.  Mtlller,  Literature  of  Greece,  87, 88. 
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B.  Hebrews  11 :  8 — '*  By  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  have  been 
framed  by  the  word  of  Ood,  so  that  what  is  seen  hath  not  been  made  out  of 
things  which  do  appear  '*  ( Bible  Union  version )  =»  the  world  was  not  made 
out  of  sensible  and  preexisting  material,  bat  by  the  direct  fiat  of  omnipo- 
tence (see  Alford,  and  Liinemann,  Meyer's  Ck>m.  in  loco). 

Compare  Maccabees  7 :  28— c^  ow  ovrnv  inoiyi<rty  avri  o  e«6f .  This  the  Vul^rate  tnmslated 
by  '*  quia  ex  nihUo  fedt  ilia  Deus,"  and  from  the  Vulgate  the  phrase  "  creation  out  of 
notbinff"  is  derived.  Hedfire,  Ways  of  the  Spirit,  points  out  that  Wisdom  11 :  17  has  ii 
atUp^ov  ifAi}^ ,  interprets  by  this  the  «^  ovx  ovrnv  in  Maccabees,  and  denies  that  this  Uut 
refers  to  creation  out  of  nothing.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  later  Apocryphal 
writings  were  composed  under  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Wisdom  may  be  a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  that  in  Maccabees ;  and  that 
even  if  it  were  independent,  we  are  not  to  assume  a  harmony  of  view  in  the  Apocrypha. 
Maccabees  7 :  28  must  stand  by  itself  as  a  testimony  to  Jewish  belief  in  creation  without 
use  of  preexisting  material,— a  belief  which  can  be  traced  to  no  other  source  than  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Compare  Ix.  34 :  iO— "I  Till  do  marrdi  raoh  u  haTe  not  been  wnngkt 
[muf.  'eraated']  in  all  the  earth";  Mum.  16:30— "if  thelord  make  a  new  thing,"  [narf.  "oreateaerettieB"]: 

Ii.  4  :  5— "the  Lord  will  enate a  eloud  and  smoke  ";  41 :  20— "the  lely  Oneof  bnel  hath  created  it" ;  45 : 7, 3 

~"I  form  the  lights  and  oraate  darkneet" ;  57  :  19— "I  eraate  the  fhiit  of  the  lipa" ;  85  :  17— "I oraUe  new  heafwt 
and  a  new  eurth" ;  Jer.  31 :  22— "The  lord  hath  created  a  new  thing" ;  Rom.  4  :  17—"  God  who  qniekeneth  the  dead, 
and  oalleth  the  things  that  sre  not  u  thoogh  they  were" ;  1  Cor.  1 :  23— "things  that  sre  not"  [did  God  choose] 
"that  he  miglit  bring  to  nanght  the  things  that  an." 

2.    Indirect  evidence  from  Scripture. 

(a)  The  past  duration  of  the  world  is  limited;  {b)  before  the  world 
began  to  be,  eaoh  of  the  persons  of  the  Oodhead  ahreadj  existed ;  (o)  the 
origin  of  the  universe  is  ascribed  to  Ood,  and  to  each  of  the  persons  of  the 
Godhead.  These  representations  of  Scriptnre  are  not  only  most  consistent 
with  the  view  that  the  uniyerse  was  created  by  €k>d  without  use  of  preex- 
isting material,  but  they  are  inexplicable  upon  any  other  hyi>othe8i& 

(a)  Mark  13 :  19— "firom  the  beginning  of  the  creation  which  God  created  nntil  now  " ;  John  17  :  S— "bafare  the 
world  wu" ;  SpL  1 :  4— "before  the  CMindation  of  the  worli"  (b)  Pi  90  : 3— "Before  the  mountains  wwo  breoght 
forth  or  erer  then  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  eren  from  ererlaating  to  OTwlasting  then  art  Qod" ;  Pnr. 
8  :  23— "I  was  sot  np  from  OTorlaating,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was  " ;  Johnl :  1—"  In  the  beginning  wsi 
the  Word" ;  Ool.  1 :  17- "he  is  bsfon  all  things" ;  Hob.  9  :  14— "the  eternal  Spirit "  ( see  Thohiok,  Com.  in 
j4XiO).  (c)  IpL  3:9-"6od  who  created  all  things";  Hom.  11 :  38-"  of  him. ...  are  all  things":  10or.8:e- 
'* one  God,  the  Flather,  of  whom  areaU  things ....  one  lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  throogh  whom  are  aU  things" ;  John  1 : 3— 

"all  things  were  made  throogh  him  " ;  OoL  1 :  10— "in  him  were  aU  things  created all  things  have  been  enaled 

through  him,  and  nnto  him " ;  Heb.  1 :  3—" throogh  whom  also  he  made  the  worids";  Gen.  1:3— "and  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  [nuurg. '  wu  brooding ']  open  the  flue  of  the  waters.*'  See,  on  this  indirect  proof  of  creation, 
Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  282.  Since  other  views,  howewer,  have  been  held  to  be  more 
rational  than  that  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of 

TTT.    Thbobibs  which  oppose  Cbbation. 

1.     Dualism, 

Of  dualism  there  are  two  forms  : 

A.  That  which  holds  to  two  self-existent  principles,  Obd  and  matter. 
These  are  distinct  from  and  coetemal  with  each  other.  Matter,  however, 
is  an  unconscious,  negative,  and  imperfect  substance,  which  is  subordinate 
to  God,  and  is  made  the  instrument  of  his  wilL  This  was  the  view  of  the 
Alexandrian  Qnostics.  It  was  essentially  an  attempt  to  combine  with  Ohris- 
tianity  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  vA^.  In  this  way  it  thought  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  evU,  and  to  escape  the  difficulty  of  imagining  a  produc- 
tion without  use  of  preexisting  materiaL     A  similar  view  ha#been  held 
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in  modem  tunes  by  John  Stnaxt  Mill,  and  apparentlj  by  Frederick  W. 
Boberteon. 

BBsUides  (flourlflhed  125)  and  Valentlnufl  (died  leO)  best  represent  the  Alexandrian 
Gnostics.  lig-htfoot.  Com.  on  Colossians,  76-118,  esp.  fti,  has  traced  a  connection  between 
the  Gnostic  doctrine,  the  earlier  Colossian  heresy,  and  the  still  earlier  teaching  of  the 
BBseoes  of  Palestine.  All  these  were  characterized  by  { 1 )  the  spirit  of  caste  or  Intel- 
lectual ezdnaivenesB;  (2)  peculiar  tenets  as  to  creation  and  as  to  evil ;  (S)  practical 
ascetidsin.  Matter  is  evil  and  separates  man  from  Ood ;  hence  intermediate  beings  be- 
tween man  and  God  as  objects  of  worship ;  hence  also  mortification  of  the  body  as  a 
means  of  purifying  man  from  sin.  Paul's  antidote  for  both  errors  was  simply  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  true  and  only  Mediator  and  Sanctifler.  See  Guericke,  Church 
History,  1 :  181. 

The  author  of  **The  Unseen  Universe"  (page  17)  wrongly  calls  John  Stuart  Mill 
a  Manichsean.  But  Mill  disclaims  belief  in  the  penonalUy  of  this  principle  that  resists 
and  limits  God— see  his  posthumous  Essays  on  Religion,  176-105.  F.  W.  Bobertson, 
Lectures  on  Genesis,  4-16 :  "  Before  the  creation  of  the  world  all  was  chaos ....  but 
with  tho  creation,  order  began ....  God  did  not  cease  from  creation,  for  creation  Is 
going  on  every  day.  Nature  Is  God  at  work.  Only  after  surprising  changes,  as  in 
spring-time,  do  we  say  flgurstively, '  God  rests.'  *' 

With  regard  to  this  view  we  remark : 

(a)  The  maxim  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit,  npon  which  it  rests,  is  tme  only  in 
so  far  as  it  asserts  that  no  event  takes  plaoe  without  a  canse.  It  is  false,  if 
it  mean  that  nothing  can  ever  be  made  except  ont  of  material  previonsly 
existing.  The  maxim  is  therefore  applicable  only  to  the  realm  of  second 
canses,  and  does  not  bar  the  creative  power  of  the  great  first  Cause.  The 
doctrine  of  creation  does  not  dispense  with  a  cause ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
lunigns  to  the  universe  a  sufficient  cause  in  Gk>d. 

Lucretius :  "  Nihil  posse  creari  De  nihilo,  neque  quod  genitum  est  ad  nihil  revocari." 
Persius :  *"  Gigni  De  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  revertl."  Martensen,  Dogmatics, 
116— "The  nothing,  out  of  which  (^d  creates  the  world,  is  the  eternal  possibilities  of  his 
will,  which  are  the  sources  of  all  the  actualities  of  the  world."  Lewes,  Problems  of 
Life  and  Mind,  2 :  fXt—**  When  therefore  it  is  argued  that  the  creation  of  something 
from  nothing  is  unthinkable  and  is  therefore  peremptorily  to  be  rejected,  the  argument 
seems  to  me  to  be  defective.  The  process  is  thinkable  but  not  imaginable,  conceivable 
but  not  provable."    See  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  8 :  81,  aq, 

(b)  Although  creation  without  the  use  of  preexisting  material  is  incon- 
ceivable, in  the  sense  of  being  unpioturable  to  the  imagination,  yet  the 
eternity  of  matter  is  equally  inconceivable.  For  creation  without  pre- 
existing material,  moreover,  we  find  remote  analogies  in  our  own  creation 
of  ideas  and  volitions,  a  fact  as  inexplicable  as  God's  bringing  of  new  sub- 
stances into  being. 

Mivart,  Lessons  from  Nature,  871,  VlZ—**We  have  to  a  certain  extent  an  aid  to  the 
thought  of  absolute  creation  in  our  own  free  volition,  which,  as  absolutely  originating 
and  determining,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  to  us  of  the  creative  act."  We  speak  of  *  the 
creative  faculty '  of  the  artist  or  poet.  We  cannot  give  reality  to  the  products  of  our 
imaginations,  as  God  can  to  his.  But  if  thought  were  only  substance,  the  analogy  would 
be  complete. 

(c)  It  is  unphilosophical  to  postuLite  two  eternal  substances,  when  one 
self-existent  Canse  of  all  things  will  account  for  the  facts. 

{d)  It  contradicts  our  fundamental  notion  of  Gk>d  as  absolute  sovereign 
to  suppose  the  existence  of  any  other  substance  to  be  independent  of  his 
will 

(e)    This  second  substance  with  which  Gk)d  must  of  necessity  work,  since 
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it  ifl,  aooording  to  the  theory,  inherently  evil  and  the  Bouroe  of  evil,  not  only 
limits  Gkxl's  power,  but  destroys  his  blessedness. 

(/)  This  theory  does  not  answer  its  purpose  of  acoonnting  for  moral 
eyil,  unless  it  be  also  assumed  that  spirit  is  material, — ^in  which  case  dual- 
ism gives  place  to  materialism. 

Martensen,  Doirmatlos,  121 :  "  God  becomes  a  mere  demiurge.  If  nature  existed  be- 
fore spirit.  That  spirit  only  who  in  a  perfect  sense  is  able  to  commence  his  work  of 
creation  can  have  power  to  complete  it."  If  God  does  not  create,  he  must  use  what 
material  he  finds,  and  this  working  with  intractable  material  must  be  his  perpetua. 
sorrow.  Such  limitation  in  the  power  of  the  deitj  seemed  to  John  Stuart  Mill  the  best 
explanation  of  the  existing  imperfections  of  the  universe. 

The  other  form  of  dualism  is  : 

B.  That  which  holds  to  the  eternal  existence  of  two  antagonistic  spirits,, 
one  evil  and  the  other  good.  In  this  view,  matter  is  not  a  negative  and 
imperfect  substance  which  nevertheless  has  self-existence,  but  is  either  the 
work  or  the  instrument  of  a  personal  and  positively  malignant  intelligence^ 
who  wages  war  against  all  good.  This  was  the  view  of  the  Manichieans. 
Manicheeanism  is  a  compound  of  Christianity  and  the  Persian  doctrine  of 
two  eternal  and  opposite  intelligences.  Zoroaster,  however,  held  matter  to 
be  pure,  and  to  be  the  creation  of  the  good  Being.  Maui  apparently 
regarded  matter  as  captive  to  the  evil  spirit,  if  not  absolutely  his  creation. 

The  old  story  of  Mani's  travels  in  Greece  is  whoUy  a  mistake.  Guerickc.  Church 
History,  1 :  185-187,  maintains  that  Manichtpanlsm  contains  no  mixture  of  Platonic 
philosophy,  has  no  connection  with  Judaism,  and  as  a  sect  came  into  no  direct  relations 
with  the  Catholic  church.  Hamoch,  Weprweiser,  21^  calls  Manichieanism  a  compound 
of  Gnosticism  and  Parseeism.  Herzog,  Encyclopeedie,  art.:  Maul  und  die  Manichlter^ 
regards  Manicheeanism  as  the  fruit,  acme,  and  completion  of  Gnosticism.  Gnosticism 
was  a  heresy  in  the  church;  Manicha?anism,  like  New  Platonism,  was  an  anti-church. 
J.  P.  Lange :  "  These  opposing  theories  represent  various  pagan  conceptions  of  the  worlds 
which,  after  the  manner  of  palimpsests,  show  through  Christianity." 

On  the  Religion  of  Zoroaster,  see  Haug,  Essays  on  Parsees,  130-161,  aO(&-aOO;  also  quota- 
tions on  pp.  167, 160 ;  Monler  Williams,  in  lOth  Century,  Jan.,  1881 :  155-177 ;  Ahura  Mazda 
was  the  creator  of  the  universe.  Matter  was  created  by  him,  and  was  neither  identified 
with  him  nor  an  emanation  from  him.  In  the  divine  nature  there  were  two  opposite^ 
but  not  opposing,  principles  or  forces,  called  '^twins''— the  one  constructive,  the  other 
destructive ;  the  one  beneficent,  the  other  maleficent.  Zoroaster  called  these  **  twins  ** 
also  by  the  name  of  "spirits,"  and  declared  that  "these  two  spirits  created,  the  one  the 
reality,  the  other  the  non-reality."  Williams  says  that  these  two  principles  were  oon» 
flictlng  only  in  name.  The  only  antagonism  was  between  the  resulting  good  and  evil 
brought  about  by  the  free  agent,  man. 

We  may  add  that  in  later  times  this  personification  of  principles  in  the  deity  seems  to 
have  become  a  definite  'belief  in  two  opposing  personal  spirits,  and  that  Mani,  Manes, 
or  ManichGcus  adopted  this  feature  of  Parseeism,  with  the  addition  of  certain  Christian 
elements.  Hagenbach.  History  of  Doctrine,  1 :  470— "The  doctrine  of  the  Manlcha*ans 
was  that  creation  was  the  work  of  Satan."  See  also  Gieseler,  Church  History,  1 :  308; 
Neandcr,  Church  History,  1 :  478-505 ;  Blunt,  Diet.  Doct.  and  Hist.  Theology,  art. :  Dual- 
ism ;  and  especially  Baur,  Das  ManichlUsche  Religionssystem. 

Of  this  view  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  refuted  (a)  by  all  the  arguments 
for  the  unity,  omnipotence,  sovereignty,  and  blessedness  of  God ;  (&)  by  the 
Scripture  representations  of  the  prince  of  evil  as  the  creature  of  Qod  and 
as  subject  to  God's  control. 

Scripture  passages  showing  that  Satan  is  God's  creature  or  subject  are  the  following: 

Ool.  1 :  16—"  for  in  him  were  til  thingi  created,  in  the  heayeai  and  upon  the  earth,  things  rinble  and  things  inriable, 
whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or  powers  *' ;  cf.  Kph.  6  :  12—"  oar  wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  bat  against  the  prindpalities,  against  the  powers,  against  the  world-relen  of  this  darkness,  against  the  spiiitaal 
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teliof  viekadBMiB  the  kMTMl7  pboM" ;  2  Pit.  2 :  4>-"  God  iptnd  net  Um  ingtls  wkn  tlMj  uuMi  but  cut  thtm 
don  to  heil,  ud  oonnittod  ttea  to  piti  of  dirkiuM,  to  be  reeerrod  uito  judgment " ;  Hot.  20 : 2— "Uid  hold  on  the 
^ngn,  the  eU  Mrpent,  vbieh  is  the  Hevil  ud  Sotia  " ;  10-"  end  the  derU  vhiok  deoeiTed  thorn  ▼••  eest  into  the  Uke 
4f  in  and  butttoae." 

2.     JBmancUion. 

This  theoiy  holds  thai  the  nniverae  is  of  the  same  substanoe  with  God, 
and  is  the  product  of  successive  evolutions  from  his  being.  This  was  the 
view  of  the  Syrian  Gnostics.  Their  system  was  an  attempt  to  interpret 
Christianity  in  the  forms  of  oriental  theoeophy.  A  similar  doctrine  was 
iaughty  in  the  last  century,  by  Swedenborg. 

We  object  to  it  upon  the  following  grounds  :  (a)  It  virtually  denies  the 
infinity  and  transcendence  of  Gk)d, — ^by  applying  to  him  a  principle  of  evo- 
lution, growth,  and  progress  which  belongs  only  to  the  finite  and  imperfect 
(6)  It  contradicts  the  divine  holiness, — since  man,  who  by  the  theory  is 
of  the  substance  of  God,  is  nevertheless  morally  evil,  (c)  It  leads  logically 
to  pantheism, — since  the  claim  that  human  personality  is  illusory  cannot 
be  maintained  without  also  surrendering  belief  in  the  personality  of  God. 

Satuminiis  of  Antloch,  Bardesaoes  of  Edeasa,  Tatian  of  Assyria,  Marcion  of  Sinope, 
all  of  the  seoond  centuiy,  were  representatlvefl  of  this  view.  Blunt,  Diot.  of  Doct.  and 
Hist.  Theology*  art. :  Emanation:  "The  divine  operation  was  symbolized  by  the  Ima^  of 
the  rays  of  lifirht  proceedinir  from  the  sun,  which  were  most  intense  when  nearest  to  the 
luminous  substance  of  the  body  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  but  which  decreased  in 
Intensity  as  they  receded  from  their  source,  until  at  last  they  disappeared  altogether  in 
darkness.  So  the  spiritual  efTulgenoe  of  the  Supreme  Mind  formed  a  world  of  spirit,  the 
intensity  of  which  varied  inversely  with  its  distance  from  its  source,  until  at  length  it 
vanished  in  matter.  Hence  there  is  a  chain  of  ever  expanding  ^Eons  which  are  incress- 
Inir  attenuations  of  his  substance  and  the  sum  of  which  constitutes  his  fulness,  1.  e.  the 
complete  revelation  of  his  hidden  being."  Emanation,  from  e,  and  manarey  to  flow  forth. 
Ouericke,  Church  History,  1 :  160—"  many  flames  from  one  light ....  the  direct  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  creation  from  nothing."    Neander,  Church  History,  1 :  872^-574. 

On  the  difference  between  oriental  emanation  and  eternal  generation,  see  8hedd, 
History  Doctrine,  1 :  11-13,  and  318,  note—"  1.  That  which  is  eternally  generated  is  infinite, 
not  finite ;  It  is  a  divine  and  eternal  person  who  is  not  the  world  or  any  portion  of  it. 
In  the  oriental  schemes,  emanation  is  a  mode  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  finite. 
Bat  eternal  generation  still  leaves  the  finite  to  be  originated.  The  begetting  of  the  Son 
is  the  generation  of  an  infinite  person  who  afterwards  creates  the  finite  universe  de 
nOiQo,  2.  Eternal  generation  has  for  its  result  a  subsistence  or  personal  hypostasis 
totally  distinct  from  the  world ;  but  emanation  in  relation  to  the  deity  yields  only  an 
impersonal  or  at  most  a  personified  energy  or  effluence  which  is  one  of  the  powers  or 
prlndples  of  nature— a  mere  anima  mundi." 

Swedenborg  held  to  emanation— see  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  283, 308, 305-:  *'  Every 
one  who  thinks  from  clear  reason  sees  that  the  universe  is  not  created  from  nothing 
....  All  things  were  created  out  of  a  substance ....  As  God  alone  is  substanoe  in 
itself  and  therefore  the  real  esse,  it  Is  evidence  that  the  existence  of  things  Is  from  no 
other  source ....  Tet  the  created  universe  is  not  God,  because  Ood  Is  not  in  time  and 
apace ....  There  is  a  creation  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  things  therein,  by  continual 
mediations  from  the  First ....  In  the  substances  and  matters  of  which  the  earths  con- 
sist, there  la  nothing  of  the  Divine  in  itself,  but  they  are  deprived  of  all  that  is  divine 

in  itself Still  they  have  brought  with  them  by  oontinuatlon  from  the  substance  of 

the  spiritual  sun  that  which  was  there  from  the  Divine." 

Napoleon  asked  Goethe  what  matter  was.  "  EtprU  geU—troMea  spirit "  was  the  answer 
Scbelling'  wished  Goethe  had  given  him.  But  neither  is  matter  spirit,  nor  are  matter 
and  spirit  together  mere  natural  eifiuxes  from  God*s  substance.  A  divine  institution  of 
them  is  requisite  (quoted  substantially  from  Domer,  System  of  Doctrine*  2 :  40.  Still 
another  theory  which  seeks  to  avoid  this  pantheistic  conclusion  is  that  of 
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8.     Creation  from  eternity . 

This  theory  regards  creation  as  an  act  of  -  Gk>d  in  eternity  past  It  was 
propounded  by  Origen,  and  has  been  held  in  recent  times  by  Martensen. 
The  necessity  of  supposing  such  creation  from  eternity  has  been  argued 
upon  the  grounds : 

(a)  That  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  God's  omnipotence.  But  we  reply 
that  omnipotence  does  not  necessarily  imply  actual  creation ;  it  implies  only 
power  to  create.  Greation,  moreover,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  a  thing 
begun.  Greation  from  eternity  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  that  which 
is  self-contradictory  is  not  an  object  of  power. 

(6)  That  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  time  as  having  had  a  beginning, 
and  since  the  universe  and  time  are  coexistent,  creation  must  have  been 
from  eternity.  But  we  reply  that  the  argument  confounds  time  with  dura- 
tion. Time  is  duration  measured  by  successions,  and  in  this  sense  time  can 
be  conceived  of  as  having  had  a  beginning, — ^indeed  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  its  not  having  had  a  beginning. 

(e)  That  the  immutability  of  Gbd  requires  creation  from  eternity.  But 
we  reply  that  Gkni's  immutability  requires  not  an  eternal  creation  but  only 
an  eternal  plan  of  creation.  The  opposite  principle  would  compel  us  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  miracles,  incarnation,  and  regeneration.  Like  crea- 
tion, these  too  must  be  eternal 

{d)  That  God's  love  renders  necessary  a  creation  from  eternity.  But  we 
reply,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  finite  creation  cannot  furnish  satisfaction  to 
the  infinite  love  of  God }  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  God  has  from  eternity 
an  object  of  love  infinitely  superior  to  any  possible  creation,  in  the  person 
of  his  Son.  ' 

Although  this  theory  claims  that  creation  is  an  act,  in  eternity  past,  of 
God's  free  will,  yet  its  conceptions  of  God's  omnipotence  and  love,  as  neces- 
sitating creation,  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  divine  independence  or 
personality.  Since  God's  power  and  love  are  infinite,  their  demands  can- 
not be  satisfied  without  a  creation  infinite  in  extent  as  well  as  eternal  in 
past  duration, — in  other  words,  a  creation  equal  to  God.  But  a  God  thus 
dependent  upon  external  creation  is  neither  free  nor  sovereign.  A  God 
existing  in  necessary  relations  to  the  universe,  if  different  in  substance  from 
the  universe,  must  be  the  God  of  dualism ;  if  of  the  same  substance  with 
the  universe,  must  be  the  God  of  pantheism. 

Origen  held  that  God  was  from  eternity  the  creator  of  the  world  of  spirits.  Martensen, 
In  his  Dogmatics,  lU,  shows  favor  to  the  maxims :  "  Without  the  world  God  is  not  GkKi 

^.  God  created  the  world  to  satisfy  a  want  In  himself He  cannot  but  constitute 

himself  the  Father  of  spirits."  A  modem  German  poet  gives  the  following  popular  ex- 
pression to  this  view :— "  Freundlos  war  der  grosse  Weltenmeister ;  FQhlte  Mangel,  darum 
schuf  er  Geister ;  Bel'ge  Spiegel  seiner  Seligkeit.  Fftnd  das  hOchste  Wesen  sohon  kein 
Glelches ;  Aus  dem  Kelch  des  ganzen  Geisterreiches,  Scbltumt  ihm  die  Unendliohkeit." 

We  must  distinguish  creation  in  eternity  pcutt  ( =  God  and  the  world  col!temal,  yet  God 
the  cause  of  the  world,  as  he  is  the  begetter  of  the  Son )  fkY>m  eontiniunu  creoHrm  (which 
is  an  exphination  of  preservation,  but  not  of  creation  at  all ).  It  is  this  latter,  not  the 
former,  to  which  Rothe  holds  (see  under  the  doctrine  of  Preservation).  Blrks,  Diffi- 
culties of  Belief,  81,  82—"  Creation  is  not  from  eternity,  since  past  eternity  cannot  be 
actually  traversed,  any  more  than  we  can  reach  the  bound  of  an  eternity  to  come.  There 
was  no  time  before  creation,  because  there  was  no  succoston." 
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Ib  creatioii  infinite  ?  No,  says  Dorner,  Olaubenslehre,  1 :  460,  beoause  to  a  perfect  crea- 
tioD  unity  is  as  neoeaaary  as  multiplicity.  The  universe  is  an  organism,  and  tbere  can 
be  DO  onranism  without  a  definite  number  of  finite  parts.  For  a  similar  reason,  Domer 
denies  that  the  unirene  can  be  eternal.  So  Julius  Mtlller,  Dootrioe  of  Sin,  1 :  280-226 
— *'What  has  a  goal  or  end  must  have  a  beginning;  history,  as  teleological,  implies 
oreatlon." 

4.     SpontanewAS  generation. 

This  theory  holds  ihai  orestioii  ib  but  the  name  for  a  natural  prooees  still 
going  on, — matter  itself  having  in  it  the  power,  under  proper  oonditions,  of 
taking  on  new  functions,  and  of  developing  into  organic  forms.  This  view 
is  held  by  Owen  and  Bastian.     We  object  that 

(a)  It  is  a  pure  hypothesis,  not  only  unverified,  but  contrary  to  all  known 
fftots.  No  credible  instance  of  the  production  of  living  forms  from  inor- 
ganic material  has  yet  been  adduced.  So  far  as  science  can  at  present  teach 
us,  the  law  of  nature  is  '  omne  vivum  e  vivo,*  or  '  ex  ovo,' 

(b)  If  such  instances  could  be  authenticated,  they  would  prove  nothing 
as  against  a  proper  doctrine  of  creation, — for  there  would  still  exist  an 
impossibility  of  accounting  for  these  vivific  properties  of  matter,  except 
upon  the  Scriptural  view  of  an  intelligent  Contriver  and  Originator  of  mat- 
ter and  its  laws.  In  short,  evolution  implies  previous  involution, — ^if  any- 
thing comes  out  of  matter,  it  must  first  have  been  put  in. 

(c)  This  theory,  therefore,  if  true,  only  supplements  the  doctrine  of  orig- 
inal, absolute,  immediate  creation,  with  another  doctrine  of  mediate  and 
derivative  creation,  or  the  development  of  the  materials  and  forces  origin- 
ated at  the  beginning.  This  development,  however,  cannot  proceed  to  any 
valuable  end  without  the  guidance  of  the  same  intelligence  which  initiated 
il  The  Scriptures,  although  they  do  not  sanction  the  doctrine  of  sponta- 
neous generation,  do  recognize  processes  of  development  as  supplementing 
the  divine  fiat  which  first  called  the  elements  into  being. 

Owen,  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates,  8 :  81*-«18— on  Monogeny  or  Thau- 
matogeny ;  quoted  in  Argyll,  Reign  of  Law,  281— **We  discern  no  evidence  of  a  pause 
or  Intromission  In  the  creation  or  coming-to-be  of  new  plants  and  animals."  So  Bastian, 
Modes  of  Origin  of  Lowest  Organisms.  Beginnings  of  Life,  and  articles  on  Heteroge- 
neous Evolution  of  Living  Things,  in  "  Nature,"  2 :  170, 198,  219,  410, 481.  See  Huxley's 
Address  before  the  British  Association,  and  Reply  to  Bastian,  in  **  Nature,"  2:  400, 478; 
also  Origin  of  Species,  00-70,  and  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  in  Lay  Sermons,  18S.  Answers 
to  this  last  by  Stirling,  in  Half-hours  with  Modem  Scientists,  and  by  Beale,  Protoplasm, 
or  Life,  Matter,  and  Mind,  78-76. 

In  favor  of  Redi's  maxim,  Omne  v(vum  e  vfro,  see  Huxley,  in  Encyc.  Britannica,  art. : 
Biology,  680—"  At  the  present  moment  there  Is  not  a  shadow  of  trustworthy  direct  evi- 
dence that  abiogenesis  does  take  place  or  has  taken  place  within  the  period  during  which 
the  existence  of  the  earth  is  recorded  " ;  Flint,  Physiology  of  Man,  1 :  268-266—"  As  the 
only  true  philosophic  view  to  take  of  the  question,  we  shall  assume  in  common  with 
nearly  all  the  modem  writers  on  physiology  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous 
generation— admitting  that  the  exact  mode  of  production  of  the  infusoria  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  life  is  not  understood." 

IV.     Thb  Mosaio  Aooount  of  Cbsation. 

1.  Its  twofold  nature, — as  uniting  the  ideas  of  creation  and  of  develop- 
ment. 

(a)  Creation  is  asserted. — The  Mosaic  narrative  avoids  the  error  of  mak- 
ing the  universe  eternal  or  the  result  of  an  eternal  process.    The  cosmogony 
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of  Genesifl,  unlike  the  oosmogonies  of  the  heathen,  is  prefaced  by  the 
originating  act  of  God,  and  is  supplemented  by  suocessive  manifestations 
of  creative  power  in  the  introduction  of  brute  and  of  human  life. 

All  nature- worship,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  ancient  polytheism  or  modem 
materialism,  looks  upon  the  universe  only  as  a  birth  or  a  grrowth.  This  view  has  a  basis 
of  truth,  inasmuch  as  It  regards  natural  forces  as  haviug  a  real  existence.  It  is  false  in 
regarding  these  forces  as  needing  no  originator  or  upholder.  Heslod  taught  that  in  the 
beginning  was  formless  matter.  Genesis  does  not  begin  thus.  God  is  not  a  demiurge, 
working  on  eternal  matter.  God  antedates  matter.  He  is  the  creator  of  matter  at  the 
first  ( G«iL  1 :  {--bara )  and  he  subsequently  creates  animal  life  ( 6ea.  1 :  21—"  and  God  crMtsd  "~ 
bara)  and  the  life  of  man  ( Gen.  i :  27—"  and  God  eraated  nui ''—bara  again ). 

(6)  Development  is  recognized. — The  Mosaic  account  represents  the 
present  order  of  things  as  the  result,  not  simply  of  original  creation,  but 
also  of  subsequent  arrangement  and  development.  A  fashioning  of  inor- 
ganic materials  is  described,  and  also  a  use  of  these  materials  in  providing 
the  conditions  of  organized  existence.  Life  is  described  as  reproducing 
itself,  after  its  first  introduction,  according  to  its  own  laws  and  by  virtue  of 
its  own  inner  energy. 

Martensen  wrongly  asserts  that  "  Judaism  represented  the  world  exclusively  as  ena- 
turo,  not  natura ;  as  Krt«>i«,  not  ^i^cric."  This  is  not  true.  Creation  is  represented  as  the 
bringing  forth,  not  of  something  dead,  but  of  something  living  and  capable  of  self-de- 
velopment. Creation  lays  the  foundation  for  cosmogony.  Not  only  is  there  a  fashion- 
ing and  arrangement  of  the  material  which  the  original  creative  act  has  brought  into 
being  (see6«&.l:2,4,6,7.9,16,17;  2 :  8,  7,  8-8pirit  brooding ;  dividing  light  from  darkness, 
and  waters  from  waters;  dry  land  appearing;  setting  apart  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars: 
mist  watering;  forming  man's  body;  planting  garden),  but  there  is  also  an  imparting 
and  using  of  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  things  and  beings  created  (  G«il  1 :  12, 22, 24, 28— 
earth  brought  forth  grass ;  trees  yielding  fruit  whose  seed  was  in  itself ;  earth  brought 
forth  the  living  creatures;  man  commanded  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply). 

The  tendency  at  present  among  men  of  science  is  to  regard  the  whole  history  of  life 
upon  the  planet  as  the  resuVt  of  evolution,  thus  excluding  creation,  both  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  history  and  along  its  course.  On  the  progress  from  the  Orohippns.  the 
lowest  member  of  the  equine  series,  an  animal  with  four  toes,  to  Anohlthedum  with 
three,  then  to  Hipparion,  and  finally  to  our  common  horse,  see  Huxley  in  *^  Nature  *'  for 
Hay  n<  1870  :  88, 84.  He  argues  that,  if  a  complicated  animal  like  the  horse  has  arisen  by 
gradual  modification  of  a  lower  and  less  specialized  form,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  other  animals  have  arisen  in  a  diiferent  way.  Clarence  King,  Address  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1877,  regards  American  geology  as  teaching  the  doq^ne  of  sudden  yet  natural 
modification  of  species.  **  When  catastrophic  change  burst  in  upon  the  ages  of  uni- 
formity and  sounded  in  the  ear  of  every  living  thing  the  words :  *  Change  or  die  I ' 
plasticity  became  the  sole  principle  of  action."  Nature  proceeded  then  by  leaps,  and 
corresponding  to  the  leaps  of  geology  we  find  leaps  of  biology. 

We  grant  the  probability  that  the  great  majority  of  what  we  call  species  were  pro- 
duced in  some  such  ways.  If  science  should  render  it  certain  that  all  the  present  species 
of  living  creatures  were  derived  by  natural  descent  from  a  few  original  germs,  and  that 
these  germs  were  themselves  an  evolution  of  inorganic  forces  and  materials,  we  should 
not  therefore  regard  the  Mosaic  account  as  proved  untrue.  We  should  only  be  required 
to  revise  our  interpretation  of  the  word  bara  in  Gen.  1 :  21,  27,  and  to  give  it  there  the 
meaning  of  mediate  creation,  or  creation  by  law.  Such  a  meaning  might  almost  seem 
to  be  favored  by  G«il  1 :  11— "let  the  Mrth  pat  forth  gnm" ;  20— "l0t  the  wat«n  bring  fortli  abnadantlj  tk« 
noTing  eraatnre  that  hath  life  " ;  2  :  7— "the  Lord  God  fonaed  mn  of  the  dost " ;  9— "oBt  of  the  ground  nude  the 
Lord  God  to  grow  erery  tree." 

This  derivation,  however,  of  all  living  creatures  by  successive  modifications  from 
a  few  original  germs,  and  much  more  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  already 
alluded  to,  are  yet  so  far  from  being  demonstrated,  that  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  for 
departing  from  the  conclusions  previously  reached,— that  the  Mosaic  narrative  describes 
the  introduction  of  brute  and  of  human  life,  as  well  as  the  calling  into  being  of  the 
elements  at  the  beginning,  as  acts  of  absolute  origination.  In  the  creation  of  the  brute 
4ind  of  man,  while  the  physical  material  was  already  at  hand,  as  in  the  dust  of  which 
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[1*8  body  was  formed,  the  principle  of  life  was  apparently  a  new  creation  of  God. 
See  Henoff,  Bncyolopltdie,  art.  SchOpfun^,  20:718;  Martenaen,  Dogmatioe,  117.  For 
further  ducunion  of  nuui's  orisrin,  aee  section  on  Man  a  Creation  of  God,  In  our  treat- 
ment of  Anthropolosry* 

2.     Its  proper  interpretation. 

We  adopt  neither  (a)  the  allegoric&l,  or  mythical,  (b)  the  hjperliteral, 
nor  (e)  the  hyperacientiflo  interpretations  of  the  Moeaio  narrative;  but 
rather  {d)  the  pictoriaL-Bommary  interpretation, — ^whioh  holds  that  the 
Aooonnt  is  a  rongh  sketch  of  the  history  of  creation,  true  in  all  its  essential 
features,  but  presented  in  a  graphic  form  suited  to  the  common  mind  and 
to  earlier  aa  well  as  to  later  ages.  While  conveying  to  primitive  man  as 
aocorate  an  idea  of  God's  work  as  man  was  able  to  comprehend,  the  revela- 
tion was  yet  given  in  pregnant  language,  so  that  it  could  expand  to  all  the 
ascertained  results  of  subsequent  physical  research.  This  general  corres- 
pondence of  the  narrative  with  the  teachings  of  science,  and  its  power  to 
4kdapt  itself  to  every  advance  in  human  knowledge,  differences  it  from 
«very  other  cosmogony  current  among  men. 

(a)  The  aXUQoriMik  or  mythical,  inUrprelatkm  represents  the  Mosaic  account  as  em- 
bodying-, like  the  Indian  and  Greek  cosmogonies,  the  poetic  speculations  of  an  early 
race  as  to  the  origin  of  the  present  system.  We  object  to  this  interpretation  upon  the 
ground  that  the  narrative  of  creation  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  succeeding  ' 
history,  and  is  therefore  most  naturally  regarded  as  itself  historical.  This  connection 
of  the  narrative  of  creation  with  the  subsequent  history,  moreover,  prevents  us  from 
believing  it  to  be  the  description  of  a  vision  gnmted  to  Moses.  It  is  more  probably  the 
record  of  an  original  revelation  to  the  first  man,  handed  down  to  Moses*  time,  and  used 
by  Moses  as  a  proper  introduction  to  his  history.  For  comparison  of  the  Biblical  with 
heathen  oosmogonles,  see  Blackie  in  Theol.  Eclectic,  1 :  77-87;  Guyot,  Creation,  68-88; 
Pope,  Theology,  1 :  401,  402;  Bible  Commentary,  1 :  88, 48:  Mcllvaine,  Wisdom  of  Holy 
Scripture,  1-64 ;  J.  F.  Clarke,  T^n  Great  Religions,  2  :  198-221.  For  the  theory  of  *  pro- 
phetic vision,*  see  Kurtz,  Hist  of  Old  Covenant,  Introd.,  i-zxxvii,  civ-cxzx ;  and  Hugh 
MUler,  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  179-210. 

(b)  The  hiyperUteral  inUrprUaUon  would  withdraw  the  narrative  from  all  compar- 
ison with  the  conclusions  of  science,  by  putting  the  ages  of  geological  history  between 
the  first  and  second  verses  of  Qm.  1,  and  by  making  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  an 
account  of  the  fitting  up  of  the  earth,  or  of  some  limited  portion  of  it,  in  six  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  each.  Among  the  advocates  of  this  view,  now  generally  discarded, 
are  Chalmers,  Natural  Theology,  Works,  1 :  22^256,  and  John  Pye  Smith,  Mosaic  Account 
of  Creation,  and  Scripture  and  Geology.  To  this  view  we  object  that  there  is  do  indica- 
tion, in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  of  so  vast  an  interval  between  the  first  and  the  second 
yerses ;  that  there  is  no  indication,  in  the  geological  history,  of  any  such  break  between 
the  ages  of  preparation  and  the  present  time  (aee  Hugh  Miller,  Testimony  of  the  Rocks, 
141-178);  and  that  there  are  indications  in  the  Mosaic  record  itself  that  the  word  "dAj" 
Is  not  used  in  its  literal  sense ;  while  the  other  Scriptures  unquestionably  employ  It  to 
designate  a  period  of  indefinite  duration  (Gtn.  1 : 5— "God  oallod  ih»  light  Day"— a  day  before 
there  was  a  sun;  ft— "tlun  vm  fmiiig  lad  tlun  irai  momisg,  a  seenid  day" ;  2 :  ^— God  "nsUd  on  the 
MTCstk  day  " ;  e/.  Hob.  4  : 8-10— where  Gk)d's  day  of  rest  seems  still  to  continue,  and  his  people 
are  exhorted  to  enter  into  it ;  Oon.  2 : 4—"  tho  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  earth  and  heaTen  "— "  day  "  here 
covers  all  the  seven  days ;  c/.  la.  2 :  12— "a  day  of  the  Lord  of  hoiti" ;  Zeeh.  14  : 7— "it  shall  be  one  day 
vhieh  it  tawvn  uto  the  Lord;  not  day,  and  not  night"  ;  2  Pet  3 :  ft— "one  day  it  with  the  Lord  aa  a  thonaand  yean, 
and  a  thoacaad  yean  aa  one  day  ").  Guyot,  Creation,  34,  objects  also  to  this  interpretation,  that 
the  narrative  purports  to  give  a  history  of  the  making  of  the  heaven  as  well  as  of  the 
earth  ( Ges.  2 :  4—"  theie  an  the  geaarationt  of  the  heaTon  and  of  the  earth  "),  whereas  this  interpretation 
confines  the  history  to  the  earth.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  "day,"  as  a  period  of 
indefinite  duration,  see  Dana,  Manual  of  Geology,  744 ;  Le  Conte,  Religion  and  Science, 
262. 

(e)   The  hjfpergeientifle  interpretation  would  find  in  the  narrative  a  minute  snd  precise 
oorrespondenoe  with  the  geological  record.    This  Is  not  to  be  expected,  since  it  Is  for- 
13 
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eiffn  to  the  purpose  of  revelation  to  teach  sdenoe.  Although  a  general  cx>noord  betweeit 
the  Mosaic  and  the  greologlcal  histories  maj  be  pointed  out,  it  is  a  needless  embarass- 
ment  to  compel  ourselves  to  find  in  every  detail  of  the  former  an  accurate  statement^ 
of  some  scleutlfic  fact.    Far  more  probable  we  hold  to  be 

(d)  The  pidorUU-gummary  interpret<itton.  Before  explaining  this  in  detail,  we  would 
premise  that  we  do  not  hold  this  or  any  future  scheme  of  reconciling  Genesis  and  geol- 
ogy  to  be  a  finality.  Such  a  settlement  of  all  the  questions  involved  would  presuppose 
not  only  a  perfected  science  of  the  physical  universe,  but  also  a  perfected  science  of  her- 
meneutics.  It  is  enou^rh  if  we  can  offer  tentative  solutions  which  represent  the  present 
state  of  thought  upon  the  subject.  Rememberinar,  then,  that  any  such  scheme  of  recon- 
ciliation may  speedily  be  outgrown  without  prejudice  to  the  truth  of  the  Scripture 
narrative,  we  present  the  following  as  an  approximate  account  of  the  coincidences- 
between  the  Mosaic  and  the  greological  records.  The  scheme  here  griven  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  conclusions  of  Dana  and  of  Guyot,  and  assumes  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Augustine,  who  knew  nothing  or 
modem  science,  should  have  reached,  by  simple  study  of  the  text,  some  of  the  i 
results.  See  his  Confessions,  19 : 8—"  First  God  created  a  chaotic  matter,  which 
next  to  nothing.  This  chaotic  matter  was  made  from  nothing,  before  all  days.  Then 
this  chaotic,  amorphous  matter  was  subsequently  arranired,  in  the  suooeedinfir  six 
days  " ;  De  Genes,  ad  Lit.,  4 :  27—**  The  len^rth  of  these  days  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
the  lenflTth  of  our  week-days.  There  is  a  series  in  both  cases,  and  that  is  all.'*  We  pro- 
ceed now  to  the  scheme : 

1.  The  earth,  if  originally  in  the  condition  of  a  gaseous  fluid,  must  have  been  void  and 
formless,  ss  described  in  G«bmu  1 : 2.  Here  the  earth  is  not  yet  separated  from  the  con- 
densing' nebula,  and  its  fluid  condition  is  indicated  by  the  term  "  vatara." 

2.  The  beginnin«r  of  activity  in  matter  would  manifest  itself  by  the  production  at 
light,  since  lig'ht  is  a  resultant  of  molecular  activity.  This  corresponds  to  the  state- 
ment in  v«M  3.  As  the  result  of  condensation,  the  nebula  becomea  luminous,  and  this- 
process  from  darkness  to  light  is  described  as  follows:  "  tlun  vm  fmiiig  tad  tkm  vm  —■it; 
oni  4aj."  Here  we  have  a  day  without  a  sun— a  feature  in  the  narrative  quite  consistent 
with  two  facts  of  science :  first,  that  the  nebula  would  naturally  be  self-luminous,  and,, 
secondly,  that  the  earth  proper,  which  reached  its  present  form  before  the  sun,  would, 
when  it  was  thrown  oif,  be  itself  a  self-luminous  and  molten  mass.  The  day  was  there- 
fore continuous— day  without  a  night. 

3.  The  development  of  the  earth  into  an  independent  sphere  and  its  separation  from 
the  fluid  around  it  answers  to  the  dividing  of  "  tke  mUn  ud«  tiM  inMUMSt  fr«  the  mUn  tber*  'V 
in  nm  7.  Here  the  word  "  wat«n  "  is  used  to  designate  the  "  primordial  cosmic  material  '* 
(Guyot,  Creation,  85-87).  or  the  molten  mass  of  earth  and  sun  united,  from  which  the 
earth  is  thrown  oif.  The  term  "  watan  "  is  the  beet  which  the  Hebrew  language  alfords  to- 
express  this  idea  of  a  fluid  mass.  ^  148  seems  to  have  this  meaning,  where  it  speaks  of 
the  "vstm  that  be  abote  the  heaTeni"  {nm  4)~-water8  which  are  distinguished  from  the  "dupe" 
below  (Tins  7),  and  the  "Ta]wr"  above  (Tins  8). 

4.  The  production  of  the  earth's  physical  features  by  the  partial  condensation  of  the 
vapors  which  enveloped  the  igneous  sphere,  and  by  the  consequent  outlining  of  the 
continents  and  oceans,  is  next  described  in  Tins  9  as  the  gathering  of  the  waters  into  one 
place  and  the  appearing  of  the  dry  land. 

6.  The  expression  of  the  idea  of  life  in  the  lowest  plants,  since  it  was  in  type  and  effect 
the  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  next  described  in  nrm  11  as  a  bringing  into- 
existence  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  that  kingdom.  This  precedes  all  mention  of 
animal  life,  since  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  natural  basis  of  the  animal.  If  it  be  said 
that  our  earliest  fossils  are  animal,  we  reply  that  the  earliest  vegetable  forms,  the  ol^ts, 
were  easily  dissolved,  and  might  as  easily  disappear;  that  graphite,  appearing  lower 
down  than  any  animal  remains,  is  the  result  of  preceding  vegetation ;  that  animal  forms* 
whenever  and  wherever  existing,  must  subsist  upon  and  presuppose  the  vegetable.  The 
EoBotfn  is  of  necessity  preceded  by  the  Bophyte.  If  it  be  said  that  fruit-trees  could 
not  have  been  created  on  the  third  day,  we  reply  that  since  the  creation  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  was  to  be  described  at  one  stroke  and  no  mention  of  it  was  to  be  made  subse- 
quently, this  is  the  proper  place  to  introduce  It  and  to  mention  its  main  oharaoteristtc 
forms.    See  Bible  Commentary,  1 :  86. 

6.  The  vapors  which  have  hitherto  shrouded  the  planet  are  now  cleared  away  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  Introduction  of  life  in  its  higher  animal  forms.  The  consequent  appear- 
ance of  solar  light  is  described  in  ivtwat  16  and  17  as  a  making  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars* 
and  a  giving  of  them  as  luminaries  to  the  earth.    Compare  Qes.  • :  1)—"  I  do  m  ay  b«v  is  th» 
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dtii."  Ab  the  raJnbow  had  existed  in  Dature  before,  but  was  now  appointed  to  serve  a 
peculiar  purpose,  so  in  the  reoordof  creation  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  existed  before, 
were  appointed  as  visible  lig-hts  for  the  earth,— and  that  for  the  reason  that  the  earth  was 
no  longer  self-luminous,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  struipgrling'  through  the  earth's  encom- 
pttssing  clouds  was  not  sufficient  for  the  higher  forms  of  life  which  were  to  come. 

7.  The  exhibition  of  the  four  grand  types  of  the  animal  kingdom  (radiate,  molluscan, 
articulate,  vertebrate),  which  characterizes  the  next  stage  of  geological  progress,  is 
represented  in  Tenet  20  and  21  as  a  creation  of  the  lower  animals— those  that  swarm  in 
the  waters,  and  the  creeping  and  flying  species  of  the  land.  Huxley,  in  his  American 
Addresses,  objects  to  this  assigning  of  the  origin  of  birds  to  the  fifth  day,  and  declares 
that  terrestrial  animals  exist  in  lower  strata  than  any  form  of  bird— birds  appearing 
only  in  the  Otilitic,  or  New  Red  Sandstone.  But  we  reply  that  the  fifth  day  is  devoted 
to  sea-productluns,  while  Jand-productions  belong  to  the  sixth.  Birds,  according  to  the 
latest  sdenoe,  are  sea-productions,  not  land-productions.  They  originated  from  Saurl- 
ans,  and  were,  at  the  first,  flying  lizards.  There  being  but  one  mention  of  sea-produo- 
tions,  all  these,  birds  included,  are  crowded  into  the  fifth  day.  Thus  Genesis  anticipates 
the  latest  science.  On  the  ancestry  of  birds,  see  Pop.  Science  Monthly,  Mar.,  1884 :  606 ; 
Baptist  Magazine,  1877 :  505. 

8.  The  introduction  of  mammals— viviparous  species,  which  are  eminent  above  all 
other  vertebrates  for  a  quality  prophetic  of  a  high  moral  purpose,  that  of  suckling  their 
young— Is  Indicated  in  vann  24  and  25  by  the  creation,  on  the  sixth  day,  of  cattle  and 
beasts  of  prey. 

9.  Man,  the  first  being  of  moral  and  inteleotual  qualities,  and  the  first  in  whom  the 
unity  of  the  great  design  has  full  expression,  forms  in  both  the  Mosaic  and  the  geologic 
record  the  last  step  of  progress  in  creation  (see  Tarm  2(^-31).  With  Prof.  Dana,  we  may 
say  that  **  in  this  sucoesBlon  we  observe  not  merely  an  order  of  events  like  that  deduced 
from  science ;  there  is  a  system  in  the  arrangement,  and  a  far-reaching  prophecy,  to 
which  philosophy  could  not  have  attained,  however  Instructed."  See  Dana,  Manual  of 
Oeology,  741-746,  and  in  Bib.  Sac,  April,  1886 :  a01*4»4.  Richard  Owen :  "Man  from  the 
the  beginning  of  organisms  was  ideally  present  upon  the  earth"  ;  see  Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates,  8 :  7U6 ;  Louis  Agassiz :  "  Man  is  the  purpose  toward  which  the  whole 
animal  creation  tends  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  first  paleeozoic  fish.**  On  the 
whole  subject,  see  Guyot,  Creation ;  Review  of  Guyot,  in  N.  Eng.,  July,  1884 :  501-694; 
Tayler  Lewis,  Six  Days  of  Creation ;  Thompson,  Man  in  Genesis  and  in  Geology ;  Agas- 
siz, In  Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan.,  1874 ;  Dawson,  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man.  82 ;  Le  Conte, 
Science  and  Religion,  264;  Hill,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  April,  1875;  Peiroe,  Ideality  in  the  Physical 
Sdenoes,  38-7S;  Boardman,  The  Creative  Week;  Godet,  Bib.  Studies  of  O.T.,  66-138; 
ZOckler,  Theologie  und  Naturwissenschaft ;  Bell,  in  "  Nature,*'  Nov.  24  and  Dec.  1, 1882 ; 
W.  B.  Gladstone,  on  Dawn  of  Creation  and  of  Worship,  in  Nineteenth  Ontury,  Nov., 
1886 :  086-707,  and  reply  by  Huxley,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  Dec,  1886 ;  Schmid,  Theories 
of  Darwin ;  Bartlett,  Sources  of  History  in  the  Pentateuch,  1-36 ;  Cotterill,  Does  Science 
Aid  Faith  in  Regard  to  Creation  ?  Cox,  Miracles,  1-39— chapter  1,  on  the  Original  Miracle 
— ^that  of  Creation.  On  difllculties  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  see  Stallo,  Modern  Physics, 
217-208. 

V.     God's  End  m  Grxation. 

Infinite  wisdom  must,  in  creating,  propose  to  itself  the  most  oomprehen- 
sire  and  the  most  yalnable  of  ends, — ^the  end  most  worthy  of  Qod,  and  the 
end  most  fruitful  in  good.  Only  in  the  light  of  the  end  proposed  can  we 
properly  judge  of  God's  work,  or  of  God's  character  as  revealed  therein. 

It  would  seem  that  Scripture  should  give  us  an  answer  to  the  question :  Why  did 
God  create?  The  great  Architect  can  best  tell  his  own  design.  Ambrose:  **To  whom 
shall  I  give  greater  credit  concerning  God  than  to  God  himself?  " 

In  determining  this  end,  we  turn  first  to : 

1.     TTic  testimony  of  Scripture, 

This  may  be  summed  up  in  four  statements.  God  finds  his  end  (a)  in 
himself ;  (6)  in  his  own  will  and  pleasure  ;  (c)  in  his  own  glory ;  (cQ  in  the 
making  known  of  his  power,  his  wisdom,  his  holy  name.    All  these  state- 
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ments  may  be  combined  in  the  following,  namely,  that  Gk>d'8  supreme 
end  in  creation  is  nothing  outside  of  himself,  but  is  his  own  glory — ^in  the 
revelation,  in  and  through  creatures,  of  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  own 
being. 

(a)  Roa.  11 :  36~"a]ito  Mm  an  all  tiiinga";  Cd.  1 :  16— "all  tilings  hAT«  been  created nsto  him" 

(CHiriBt) ;  compare  It.  48 :  11— "for  mine  own  laka,  for  mine  own  sake,  will  I  do  it ....  and  mj  gkrj  will  I 
not  gin  to  another" ;  and  1  Cor.  15 :  28— "aabjeet  all  things  nnto  him,  tiuit  God  maj  be  all  in  all."  ProTerbs  16 : 4 
=,  not "  the  Lord  hatb  made  all  things  for  himself  *'  (A.  V.),  but  "The  Lord  hath  made  traj- 
thing  for  itc  own  end  "  (Rev.  Vers.). 

(b)  Iph.  1 :  5,  6,  9— "having  foreordained  ns aooording  to  the  good  pleasore  of  his  will,  to  the  praiae  of  the 

glory  of  his  graee . . .  mjstery  of  his  will,  aooording  to  his  good  pleasore  whieh  he  pnrpoied  in  him" ;  Ber.  4  :  11— 
"  thoa  didst  oreate  all  things,  and  beoanae  of  thy  will  tiuy  were,  and  were  ereatad." 

(c)  Is.  43 :  7—"  whom  I  have  created  for  my  glory  " ;  60  :  21  and  61 : 3— the  rlflrhteousness  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  redeemed  are  secured,  that  "  he  might  be  gloriied  " ;  Lake  2 :  14— the  angels*  song 
at  the  birth  of  Christ  expressed  the  design  of  the  work  of  salvation:  "Glory  to  God  in  tiie 
highest,"  and  only  through,  and  for  its  sake,  "on  earth  peaoe  among  men  in  whom  he  is  well  pleaaed." 

(d)  Fs.  143  :  11—"  In  thy  righteoosnees  bring  my  soul  oat  of  troable  "  ;  Is.  36 :  21, 22—"  I  do  not  this  for  your 

sake bat  for  mine  holy  name" ;  39  :  7— "my  holy  name  will  I  make  known" ;  Bom.  9 :  17— to  Pharaoh : 

"For  Uiis  Tory  porpoee  did  I  raise  thee  np,  that  I  might  shew  in  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  might  be  pabliahed 
abroad  in  all  the  eartii " ;  22, 23— "riohes  of  his  glory  "  made  known  in  vessels  of  wrath,  and  in  ves- 
sels of  mercy ;  IpL  3  : 9, 10—"  ereated  all  things ;  to  the  intent  that  now  nnto  the  prindpalities  and  the  powers 
in  the  hesTonly  places  might  be  made  known  throagh  the  ohareh  the  manifold  wisdom  <rf  God."  See  Godet,  on 
Ultimate  Design  of  Man :  "  God  in  man  and  man  in  God,**  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Nov.,  1880; 
Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  1 :  438.  685,  665,  668.  Per  cmUra,  see  Miller,  Fetich  in  Theology,  19, 
39-46,  8&-9e,  143-146. 

Since  holiness  is  the  fundamental  attribute  in  God,  to  make  himself,  his 
own  pleasure,  his  own  glory,  his  own  manifestation,  to  be  his  end  in  crea- 
tion, is  to  find  his  chief  end  in  his  own  holiness,  its  maintainanoe,  expres- 
sion, and  communication.  To  make  this  his  chief  end,  however,  is  not  to 
exclude  certain  subordinate  ends,  such  as  the  revelation  of  his  wisdom, 
power,  and  love,  and  the  consequent  happiness  of  innumerable  creatures  to 
whom  this  revelation  is  made. 

2.     The  testimony  of  reason. 

That  his  own  glory,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned,  is  Gk)d's  supreme  end 
in  creation,  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations : 

(a)  God's  own  glory  is  the  only  end  actually  and  perfectiy  attained  in 
the  universe.  Wisdom  and  omnipotence  cannot  choose  an  end  which  is 
destined  to  be  forever  unattained ;  for  **  what  his  soul  desireth,  even  that  he 
doeth  "  (Job  23  :  13).  God's  supreme  end  cannot  be  the  happiness  of  crea- 
tures, since  many  are  miserable  here  and  will  be  miserable  forever.  God's 
supreme  end  cannot  be  the  holiness  of  creatures,  for  many  are  unholy  here 
and  will  be  unholy  forever.  But  while  neither  the  holiness  nor  the  happiness 
of  creatures  is  actually  and  perfectiy  attained,  God's  glory  is  made  known 
and  will  be  made  known  in  both  the  saved  and  the  lost.  This  then  must  be 
God's  supreme  end  in  creation. 

This  doctrine  teaches  us  that  none  can  frustrate  God's  plan.  God  will  get  glory  out 
of  every  human  life.  Man  may  glorify  God  voluntarily  by  love  and  obedience,  but  if  he 
will  not  do  this  he  will  be  compelled  to  glorify  God  by  his  rejection  and  punishment 
Better  be  the  molten  iron  that  runs  freely  into  the  mould  prepared  by  the  great 
Designer,  than  be  the  hard  and  cold  iron  that  must  be  hammered  into  shape. 

(6)  God's  gloiy  is  the  end  intrinsically  most  valuable.  The  good  of 
creatures  is  of  insignificant  importance  compared  with  this.     Wisdom  die- 
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tates  that  the  greater  interest  shonld  have  precedence  of  the  less.  Because 
Qod  can  choose  no  greater  end,  he  must  choose  for  his  end  himself.  But 
this  is  to  choose  his  holiness,  and  his  glory  in  the  manifestation  of  that 
holiness. 

I&  40 :  15»  1&— "lAoli  tte  lUtiaBi  an  as  a  drop  of  a  boektt.  and  an  oouttd  aa  tka  imaU  dust  of  tha  balaim  " 
—like  the  drop  that  falls  UDobflerved  from  the  backet,  like  the  floe  dust  of  the  scales 
which  the  tradesman  takes  no  notice  of  in  welflrhing-,  so  are  all  the  combined  miUions  of 
earth  and  heaven  before  God.  He  created,  and  he  can  in  an  instant  destroy.  The  uni- 
verse is  but  a  drop  of  dew  upon  the  fringe  of  his  garment.  It  Is  more  Important  that 
God  should  be  glorified  than  that  the  universe  should  be  happy.  As  we  read  In  leb.  6 :  13 
—"Blue  he  ooold fwear  bj  oana  greater,  be  ivare  by  binaelf  "— so  here  we  may  say :  Because  he  could 
choose  no  greater  end  in  creating,  he  chose  hlmsrlf  .  But  to  swear  by  himself  Is  to  swear 
by  his  hoUnesB  ( ^  89 :  35 ).  We  infer  that  to  find  his  end  in  himself  is  to  find  that  end  in 
his  holiness. 

(c)  His  own  glory  is  the  only  end  which  consists  with  God's  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty.  Every  being  is  dependent  upon  whomsoever  or 
whatsoeTer  he  makes  his  ultimate  end.  If  anything  in  the  creature  is  the 
last  end  of  God,  God  is  dependent  upon  the  creature.  But  since  God  is 
dependent  only  on  himself,  he  must  find  in  himself  his  end. 

To  create  is  not  to  Increase  his  blessedness,  but  only  to  reveal  it.  There  is  no  need  or 
deficiency  which  creation  supplies.  The  creatures  who  derive  all  from  him  can  add 
nothing  to  him.  All  our  worship  is  only  the  rendering  back  to  him  of  that  which  is  his 
own.  He  notices  us  only  for  his  own  sake  and  not  because  our  little  rivulets  of  prnisc 
add  anjrthing  to  the  ocean-like  fulness  of  his  joy.  For  his  own  sake,  and  not  because  of 
our  misery  or  our  prayers,  he  redeems  and  exalts  us.  To  make  our  pleasure  and  welfare 
his  ultimate  end  would  be  to  abdicate  his  throne.  He  creates,  therefore,  only  for  his 
own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  his  glory.  To  this  reasoning  the  London  Spectator  replies : 
"The  glory  of  God  is  the  splendor  of  a  manifestation,  not  the  intrinsic  splendor  mani- 
fested. The  splendor  of  a  manifestation,  however,  cons^ts  in  the  effect  of  the  manifes- 
tation on  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  Precisely  because  the  manifestation  of  God's 
goodness  can  be  useful  to  us  and  cannot  be  useful  to  him,  must  its  manifestation  be 
intended  for  our  sake  and  not  for  his  sake.  We  gain  everything  by  it— he  nothing, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  his  own  will  that  we  should  gain  what  he  desires  to  bestow  upon 
us."  In  this  last  clause  we  find  the  acknowledgment  of  weakness  in  the  theory  that 
God's  supreme  end  is  the  good  of  his  creatures.  God  does  gain  the  fulfilment  of  his 
plan,  the  doing  of  his  will,  the  manifestation  of  himself.  The  great  painter  loves  his 
picture  less  than  he  loves  his  ideal.  He  paints  in  order  to  express  himself.  God  loves 
each  soul  which  he  creates,  but  he  loves  yet  more  the  expression  of  bis  own  perfections 
In  it.  And  this  self-expression  is  his  end.  Robert  Browning,  Paracelsus,  54— "God  is 
the  perfect  Poet,  Who  in  creation  acts  his  own  conceptions." 

[d)  His  own  glory  is  an  end  which  comprehends  and  secures,  as  a  sub- 
ordinate end,  every  interest  of  the  universe.  The  interests  of  the  universe 
are  bonnd  up  in  the  interests  of  God,  There  is  no  holiness  or  happiness  for 
creatures  except  as  Gk>d  is  absolute  sovereign,  and  is  recognized  as  such. 
It  is  therefore  not  selfishness,  but  benevolence,  for  Gk)d  to  make  his  own 
glory  the  supreme  object  of'  creation.  Glory  is  not  vain-glory,  and  in 
expressing  his  ideal,  that  is,  in  expressing  himself,  in  his  creation,  he  com- 
municates to  his  creatures  the  utmost  possible  good. 

This  self-expression  is  not  selfishness  but  benevolence.  No  true  poet  writes  for  money 
or  for  fame.  God  does  not  manifest  himself  for  the  sake  of  what  he  can  make  by  it. 
Self-manifestation  Is  an  end  in  Itself.  But  God's  self-manifestation  comprises  all  good 
to  his  creatures.  We  are  bound  to  love  ourselves  and  our  own  interests  Just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  those  interests.  The  monarch  of  a  realm  or  the  general  of  an  army 
must  be  careful  of  his  life,  because  the  sacrifice  of  it  may  involve  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  lives  of  soldiers  or  subjects.  So  God  is  the  heart  of  the  great  system.  Only  by  being 
tributary  to  the  heart  can  the  members  be  supplied  with  streams  of  holiness  and  happi- 
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ness.  And  so  for  only  one  Being  in  the  universe  is  it  safe  to  live  for  himself.  Man 
should  not  live  for  himself,  because  there  is  a  hiirher  end.  But  there  is  no  hiirher  end 
for  God.  *'  Only  one  beinff  in  the  universe  is  excepted  from  the  duty  of  subordination. 
Man  must  be  subject  to  the  *  lil;k«r  powers '  ( Rom.  13  : 1 ).  But  there  are  no  hig-ber  powers  to 
God."    See  Park,  Discourses,  181-209. 

(e)  Gkxl's  glory  is  the  end  which  in  a  right  moral  system  is  proposed  to 
creatures.  This  must  therefore  be  the  end  which  he  in  whose  image  they 
are  made  proposes  to  himself.  He  who  constitutes  the  centre  and  end  of 
all  his  creatures  must  find  his  centre  and  end  in  himself.  This  principle  of 
moral  philosophy,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it,  are  both  explicitly 
and  implicitly  taught  in  Scripture. 

The  beflrinninjf  of  all  religion  is  the  choosing  of  God's  end  as  our  end— the  giving  up 
of  our  preference  of  happiness,  and  the  entrance  upon  a  life  devoted  to  God.  That 
happiness  is  not  the  grround  of  moral  obllfiration,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
happiness  In  seeking  happiness.  That  the  holiness  of  God  is  the  grround  of  moral  obli- 
gation, is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  search  after  holiness  is  not  only  successful  in  itself, 
but  brings  happiness  also  in  its  train.  Archbishop  Leighton,  Works,  665—**  It  is  a  won- 
derful instance  of  wisdom  and  goodness  that  God  has  so  connected  his  own  gJory  with 
our  happiness,  that  we  cannot  properly  intend  the  one,  but  that  the  other  must  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  our  own  felicity  is  at  last  resolved  Into  his  eternal  glory."  That 
God  will  certainly  secure  the  end  for  which  he  created,  his  own  glory,  and  that  his  end 
is  our  end,  is  the  true  source  of  comfort  in  affliction,  of  strength  in  labor,  of  encourage- 
ment in  prayer.    See  Piftlm  25 :  11-"  For  thy  name't  lake Pardon  mj  iniqaity  for  it  is  groat " ;  115  : 1- 

"Hot  unto  u,  0  Lord,  not  onto  u,  Bat  onto  tkj  name  giro  glory  " ;  XaL  6  :  33— "Seek  je  first  lus  kingdom,  and  his 
righteoosneos;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  jon  " ;  1  Cor.  10  :  31—"  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  diink, 

or  whatsoerer  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God ; "  1  Pet.  2 :  9—"  Ye  are  an  elect  race, that  ye  nay  shew  forth  the 

exeellendes  of  him  who  called  yon  oat  of  darkneas  into  his  marrebos  light"  ;  4 :  11— speaking,  ministering, 
"  that  in  all  things  God  may  be  gloriiied  throagh  Jesos  Chhst.  whose  is  the  glory  and  the  dominion  for  exer  and  CTer. 
Amen."    On  the  whole  subject,  see  Edwards,  Works,  2 ;  196-257 ;  Janet,  Final  Causes,  448- 
456;  Princeton  Theol.  Essays,  2:  15-3:2:  Murphy,  Scientinc  Bases  of  Faith,  358-382. 
^ 

VL     Relation  op  the  Dootrine  op  Gbbation  to  otheb  Dootrinbs, 
1.     To  the  holiness  and  benevolence  of  Ood, 

Creation,  as  the  work  of  God,  manifests  of  necessity  God's  moral 
attributes.  But  the  existence  of  physical  and  moral  evil  in  the  universe 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  impugn  these  attributes,  and  to  contradict  the 
Scripture  declaration  that  the  work  of  God's  hand  was  "very  good "  (Gen. 
1  :  31).     This  difficulty  may  be  in  great  part  removed  by  considering  that : 

(a)  At  its  first  creation,  the  world  was  good  in  two  senses :  first,  as  free 
from  moral  evil, — sin  being  a  later  addition,  the  work,  not  of  God,  but  of 
created  spirits ;  secondly,  as  adapted  to  beneficent  ends, — for  example,  the 
revelation  of  God's  perfection,  and  the  probation  and  happiness  of  intelli- 
gent and  obedient  creatures. 

(6)  Physical  pain  and  imperfection,  so  far  a^  they  existed  before  the 
introduction  of  moral  evil,  are  to  be  regarded  :  first,  as  congruous  parts  of 
a  system  of  which  sin  was  foreseen  to  be  an  incident ;  and  secondly,  as 
constituting,  in  part,  the  means  of  future  discipline  and  redemption  for  the 
fallen. 

RoDL  8  :  20-^82—"  For  the  ereation  vu  mbjeeted  to  yanity,  not  of  its  own  will,  but  by  reason  of  kim  vbo  subjootad 
it,  in  hope  that  the  ereation  itself  also  ihall  be  delivered  flrom  the  bondage  of  oerraption  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the 
children  of  God.  For  ve  know  that  the  whole  creation  [the  irrational  creation]  groaneth  and  tniTaileth  in 
pain  together  antU  now  "  ;  23— our  mortal  body,  as  a  part  of  nature,  participates  in  the  same 
Srroaning.  2  Cor.  4  :  17— "oar  light  affliction,  which  is  for  the  moment,  worketh  for  us  more  and  more  exceedingly 
an  eternal  weight  of  glory." 
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This  to  not  a  perfect  world.  It  was  not  perfect  even  when  orlirinally  constituted.  Its 
Imperfection  is  due  to  sin.  Ood  made  it  with  reference  to  the  fall— Aie  stafre  was 
arranged  for  the  great  drama  of  sin  and  redemption  which  was  to  be  enacted  thereon. 
We  accept  Busbnell's  idea  of  **anticipative  consequences,"  and  would  illustrate  it  by 
the  bulldinir  of  a  hospital-room  while  yet  no  member  of  the  family  is  sick,  and  by  the 
salvation  of  the  patriarchs  through  a  Christ  yet  to  come.  If  the  earliest  vertebrates  of 
.geological  history  were  types  of  man  and  preparations  for  his  coming,  then  pain  and 
•death  among  those  same  vertebrates  may  equally  have  been  a  type  of  man's  sin  and  its 
results  of  misery.  If  sin  had  not  been  an  incident,  foreseen  and  provided  for,  the  world 
might  have  been  a  Paradise.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  become  a  Paradise  only  at  the 
^wmpletion  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ.  Kreibig,  Verstfhnung,  861^"  The  death 
of  Christ  waa  accompanied  by  startling  occurrences  In  the  outward  world,  to  show  that 
the  effects  of  his  sacrifice  reached  even  into  nature."  Perowne  refers  Pi.  96 :  11^"  Tha  vorid 
4ito  is  sUblilM  tkat  it  cumot  be  mored  "^to  the  restoration  of  the  Inanimate  creation ;  e/.  Itb. 
IS :  27—'*  lad  thii  word.  T«t  obm  man,  agailstk  the  raaoving  of  thoM  tkiags  tk«t  an  ihakMi,  u  of  ttdngi  Ihai  hATs 

bMn  iiMfe»  tkst  tkoM  tkiags  vkiflk  are  aot  riMkaa  may  main  * ' ;  Ear.  tt :  1,  S— "  a  nsv  tkaaTtn  aad  a  mw  earth 

Bahold.  I  naka  all  thiaga  new." 

Hicks,  Critique  of  Design  Arguments,  886—**  The  very  badness  of  the  world  convinces 
us  that  God  Is  good."  And  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  words :  **  Pain  in  man  Bears  the  high 
mission  of  the  flail  and  fan ;  In  brutes  'tis  surely  piteous  "—receive  their  answer :  The 
brute  is  but  an  appendage  to  man,  and  like  inanimate  nature  it  suffers  from  man's  fall 
— suffers  not  wholly  in  vain,  for  even  pain  in  brutes  serves  to  illustrate  the  malign 
Influence  of  sin  and  to  suggest  motives  for  resisting  it.  Pascal :  **  Whatever  virtue  can 
be  bought  with  pain  is  cheaply  bought."  The  pain  and  imperfection  of  the  world  are 
"God's  frown  upon  sin  and  his  warning  against  it.  See  Bushnell,  cliapter  on  AntidpaUve 
Oonsequences,  in  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  104-219.  Also  McCosh,  Divine  Govern- 
ment, dfHMS,  S4IHB61;  Farrar,  Science  and  Theology,  82-106:  Johnson,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  0 : 
I41-I6i. 

2.     To  the  wisdom  and  free-unll  of  Ood. 

No  plan  whatever  of  a  finite  creation  can  folly  express  the  infinite  perfec- 
tion of  God.  Since  God,  however,  is  immntable,  he  must  always  have  had  a 
plan  of  the  nniverse ;  since  he  is  perfect,  he  must  have  had  the  best  possible 
plan.  As  wise,  God  cannot  choose  a  plan  less  good,  instead  of  one  more 
good.  As  rational,  he  cannot  between  plans  equally  good  make  a  merely 
iurbitraiy  choice.  Here  is  no  necessity,  but  only  the  certainty  that  infinite 
wisdom  will  act  wisely.  As  no  compulsion  from  without,  so  no  necessity 
from  within,  moves  God  to  create  the  actual  universe.  Creation  is  both 
wise  and  free. 

As  God  is  both  rational  and  wise,  bis  having  a  plan  of  the  universe  must  be  better  than 
his  not  having  a  plan  would  be.  But  the  universe  once  was  not;  yet  without  a  uni- 
verse God  was  blessed  and  sufficient  to  himself.  God's  perfection  therefore  requires, 
not  that  be  have  a  universe,  but  that  he  have  a  plan  of  the  universe.  Again,  since  God 
Is  both  rational  and  wise,  his  actual  creation  cannot  be  the  worst  possible,  nor  one 
4urbitrarily  chosen  from  two  or  more  equally  good.  It  must  be,  all  things  considered, 
the  best  possible.    We  are  optimists  rather  than  pessimists. 

But  we  reject  thai  form  of  optimism  which  regards  evil  as  the  indispensable  condition 
-of  the  good,  and  sin  as  the  direct  product  of  God's  will.  We  bold  that  other  form  of 
optimism  which  regards  sin  as  naturally  destructive,  but  as  made,  in  spite  of  Itself,  by  an 
•overruling  providence,  to  contribute  to  the  highest  good.  For  the  optimism  which 
makes  evil  the  necessary  condition  of  finite  being,  see  Leibnitz,  Opera  Phlloeophica, 
468. 604 ;  Hedge,  Ways  of  the  Spirit,  241 ;  and  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  For  the  better  form 
of  optimism,  see  Herzog,  Bncydopeedie,  art. :  Sch^Jpfung,  13 :  651-663;  Chalmers,  Works, 
2:  zee;  Mark  Hopkins,  in  Andover  Rev.,  March,  1886:197-210;  Luthardt,  Lehre  des 
freien  Willens,  9, 10—*'  Calvin's  Quia  voluU  is  not  the  last  answer.  We  could  have  no 
heart  for  such  a  God,  for  he  would  himself  have  no  heart.  Formal  will  alone  bas  no 
heart.    In  God  real  freedom  controls  formal,  as  in  fallen  man,  formal  controls  real." 

Janet,  in  his  Final  Causes,  429  sq.  and  490-60B,  claims  that  optimism  subjects  God  to 
fate.    We  have  shown  that  this  objection  mistakes  the  certainty  which  is  consistent 
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with  freedom  for  the  neoesatty  which  is  inoonsistent  with  freedom.  The  oppostte 
doctrine  attnbutes  an  irrational  arbitrarineas  to  God.  We  are  warranted  in  aayinir  that 
the  universe  at  present  existing,  considered  as  a  partial  realization  of  God's  developingr 
plan,  is  the  best  possible  for  this  particular  point  of  time— in  short,  that  all  is  for  the 
be8t-«ee  Rom.  8 :  28-"to  tttm  that  loTe  God  aU  things  work  togeUiir  for  good  * ;  i  Cor.  3 :  21— •'ill  tkings  tn 
yottn" 

For  denial  of  optimism  in  any  form,  see  Watson,  Theol.  Institutes,  1 :  419 ;  Hovey,  God 
with  Us,  206-206;  Hod^,  Syst.  Theol.,  1 :  410, 432, 666,  and  2 :  146 ;  Lipsius,  Dofrmatlk,  284- 
255:  Flint,  Theism,  227-256;  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  897-409,  and  e8p.405— "A  wisdom 
the  resources  of  which  have  been  so  expended  that  it  cannot  equal  Its  past  achieve- 
ments is  a  finite  capacity,  and  not  the  boundless  depth  of  the  infinite  God."  But  we 
reply  that  a  wisdom  which  does  not  do  that  which  is  best  is  not  wisdom.  The  limit  is- 
not  in  God's  abstract  power,  but  in  his  other  attributes  of  truth,  love,  and  holiness. 
Hence  God  can  say  in  Is.  5  : 4—"  vhat  ooald  hATelwen  doM  man  to  nj  viiuTBrd  tkat  I  hATs  not  dons  in  it?" 

The  perfect  antithesis  to  an  ethical  and  theistic  optimism  is  found  in  the  non-moral 
and  atheistic  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  (Die  Welt  als  Wilie  und  Vorstellunff)  and  Hart- 
mann  (Philosophie  des  Unbewussten).  "All  life  Is  summed  up  in  effort,  and  effort  la 
painful ;  therefore  life  is  pain.  But  we  mi^rht  retort :  Life  is  active,  and  action  is  alwaya 
accompanied  with  pleasure ;  therefore  life  is  pleasure."  See  Frances  Power  Cobbe* 
Peak  of  Darien,  91^184,  for  a  graphic  account  of  Schopenhauer's  heartlessness,  coward- 
ice, and  arroerance.  Pessimism  is  natural  to  a  mind  soured  by  disappointment  and  f or- 
iretf  ul  of  God :  leoL  2 :  11—"  all  iras  Tuitj  and  a  siriTing  after  wind."  Homer  :  "  There  Is  nothings 
whatever  more  wretched  than  man."  Seneca  praises  death  as  the  best  invention  of 
nature.  Byron :  **  Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen,  Count  o'er  thy  days  from 
an^rulsh  free,  And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been,  'T  Is  somethinir  better  not  to  be.'* 
But  it  has  been  left  to  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann  to  define  will  as  unsatisfied  yeam- 
ing^,  to  regard  life  itself  as  a  hucre  blunder,  and  to  urge  upon  the  human  race,  as  the  only 
measure  of  permanent  relief,  a  united  and  universal  act  of  suicide. 

On  both  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz  and  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer,  see  Bowen,. 
Modem  Philosophy;  TuUoch,  Modem  Theories,  161^-221;  Thomson,  on  Modem  Pes- 
simism, in  Present  Day  Tracts,  6  :  no.  84;  Wright  on  Bcclesiastes,  141-216;  Barlow^ 
Ultimatum  of  Pessimism:  Culture  tends  to  misery;  God  is  the  most  miserable  of 
beings ;  creation  is  a  plaster  for  the  sore.  See  also  Mark  Hopkins,  in  Princeton  Review,. 
Sept.,  1882 :  197—"  Disorder  and  misery  are  so  mingled  with  order  and  beneficence,  that 
both  optimism  and  pessimism  are  possible."  Tet  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  more 
construction  than  destruction,  or  the  world  would  not  be  existing.  Buddhism,  with  ita 
Nirvana-refuge,  is  essentially  pessimlstio.  The  remedy  for  pessimism  is  ( 1 )  the  recog- 
nition of  sin,  as  the  free  act  of  the  creature,  by  which  all  sorrow  and  misery  have  been 
caused;  and  (2)  the  recognition  of  Christ  as  the  personal  God  who  is  manifested,  in 
self-sacrificing  love,  to  deliver  men  from  the  manifold  evils  in  which  their  sins  have  in- 
volved them.  Rom.  8 :  32—"  le  that  ipartd  not  his  own  Son,  bnt  daliTared  him  up  forvt  all,  hov  shall  hi  not  also- 
with  him  freely  giro  ns  all  things?" 

3.     To  providence  and  redemption. 

Christianity  is  essentially  a  scheme  of  supernatural  love  and  power.  It 
oonceives  of  God  as  above  the  world,  as  well  as  in  it, — able  to  manifest 
himself,  and  actually  manifesting  himself,  in  ways  unknown  to  mere  nature. 

But  this  absolute  sovereignty  and  transcendence,  which  are  manifested 
in  providence  and  in  redemption,  are  inseparable  from  oreatorship.  If  th& 
world  be  eternal,  like  God,  it  must  be  an  efflux  from  the  substance  of  God 
and  must  be  absolutely  equal  with  Gk>d.  Only  a  proper  doctrine  of  creation 
can  secure  God's  absolute  distinctness  from  the  world  and  his  sovereignty 
over  it. 

The  logical  alternative  of  creation  is  therefore  a  system  of  pantheism,  in 
which  Gk)d  is  an  impersonal  and  necessary  force.  Hence  the  pantheistio 
dicta  of  Fichte :  "  The  assumption  of  a  creation  is  the  fundamental  error  of 
all  false  metaphysics  and  false  theology";  of  Hegel:  *'God  evolves  the 
world  out  of  himself,  in  order  to  take  it  back  into  himself  again  in  the  Spirit "; 
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and  of  Strarun :  "Trmitj  and  creation,  speculatiyely  viewed,  are  one  and 
the  same, — only  the  one  is  idewed  absolutely,  the  other  empirioally." 

Luthardt,  Oompendium  der  Dofrmatlk,  97—**  Dualtom  miffht  be  called  a  logical  alterna- 
tive of  creation,  but  for  the  fact  that  Its  notion  of  two  gods  is  self-contradictory,  and 
leads  to  the  lowering  of  the  idea  of  the  Godhead,  so  that  the  impersonal  god  of  pantheism 
takes  its  place."  Domer,  System  of  Doctrine,  2 :  11—**  The  world  cannot  be  necessitated 
in  order  to  satisfy  either  want  or  OYer-fulness  in  Ood The  doctrine  of  absolute  crea- 
tion prevents  the  confoundijig  of  God  with  the  world.  The  declaration  that  the  Spirit 
brooded  over  the  formless  elements,  and  that  life  was  developed  under  the  continuous 
operation  of  God*s  laws  and  presence,  prevents  the  separation  of  Gk>d*fTom  the  world. 
Thus  pantheism  and  deism  are  both  avoided."  The  unusually  full  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  of  creation  in  this  chapter  is  due  to  a  conviction  that  the  doctrine  constitutes 
an  antidote  to  most  of  the  false  philosophy  of  our  time. 

We  peroeive  from  this  point  of  view,  moreover,  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  Sabbath,  as  commemorating  God's  act  of  creation,  and  thus  God's 
personality,  sovereignty,  and  transcendence. 

The  Sabbath  is  of  perpetual  obligation  ss  God's  appointed  memorial  of  his  creating 
activity  (6«a.  2 : »-"  Asd  God  blond  ih»  temtli  day,  uid  hallomd  it:  bMun  that  in  it  h«  rBet«d  from  all  hit 
wwk  vkick  God  had  ereatad  and  made" ).  Our  rest  is  to  be  a  miniature  representation  of  God's 
rest.  As  God  worked  six  divine  days  and  rested  one  divine  day,  so  are  we  in  imitation 
of  him  to  work  six  human  days  and  to  rest  one  human  day.  This  requisition  made  at 
the  creation  applies  to  man  as  man,  everywhere  and  always,  and  far  antedates  the 
decalogue. 

The  Sabbath'  is  recogolzed  in  Assyrian  accounts  of  the  Creation ;  see  Trans.  Soc.  Bib. 
Arch.,  6 :  dS7, 428 ;  Sohrader,  Keilinschrlften,  ed.  1883 :  18-22.  There  are  Indications  of  an 
observance  of  the  ordinance  long  before  the  Mosaic  legislation.  G«n.  4  :  3— "And  in  prooMs 
cf  tima  [  lit.  'at  tke  and  of  days'  ]  it  eama  to  paai  that  Gain  brought  of  the  froit  of  the  KTOond  an  offering  unto 
thi  Lord" :  Geo.  8 :  10, 12— Noah  twice  waited  seven  days  bf?fore  sending  forth  the  dove  from 
the  ark :  Gon.  29 :  27,  28~"ftilll  the  week "  ;  e/.  Jodges  14  :  l^-"the  aeren  days  of  the  feait" ;  Kz.  16  :  S— 
double  portion  of  mannai promised  on  the  sixth  day,  that  none  be  gathered  on  the  Bab- 
bath  (e/.  Tenea  20,  90;.  This  division  of  days  into  weeks  is  best  explained  by  the  original 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  at  man's  creation.  Moses  In  the  fourth  commandment  there- 
fore speaks  of  it  as  already  known  and  observed :  fa.  20 : 8—"  Rememher  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
hely." 

The  Mosaic  prescriptions  with  regard  to  the  mtthod  of  keeping  the  Sabliath  are  abro- 
gated by  Christ,  but  the  Sabbath  itself  is  a  part  of  the  moral  law  and  is  a  necessity  of 
human  nature.  That  law  binds  us  to  set  apart  a  seventh  portion  of  our  time  for  rest 
and  worship— after  every  six  days  of  work,  one  day  of  rest.  The  fourth  commandment 
does  not  enjoin  the  simultaneous  observance  of  a  fixed  portion  of-  absolute  time,  nor 
can  any  such  exact  portion  of  absolute  time  be  simultaneously  observed  by  men  in  dif- 
ferent longitudes.  A  seventh-day  Sabbatarian  who  circumnavigated  the  globe  might 
gain  a  day  and  return  to  his  starting  point  observing  the  same  Sabbath  with  common 
Christendom. 

The  change  from  the  seventh  day  to  the  first  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  upon  "the  Ant  day  of  the  week"  ( Hat  28  : 1 ),  to  his  meeting  with  the  disciples 
upon  that  day  and  upon  the  succeeding  Sunday  (John  20 :  26 ),  and  to  the  pouring  out  of 
the  Spirit  upon  the  Pentecostal  Sunday  seven  weeks  after  (Acts  2  : 1— see  Bap.  Quar.  Rev., 
1886:  22»-232).  Thus  by  Christ's  own  example  and  by  apostolic  sanction  the  first  day 
became  "tho  Lord't  day"  (Ebt.  1 :  10),  on  which  believers  met  regularly  each  week  with  their 
Lord  (iota  20  : 7—'*  the  lint  day  of  the  veek,  when  we  wen  gathered  together  to  break  bread" )  and  brought 
toflrether  their  benevolent  contributions  (1  Cor.  16 :  12— "low  oonoeming  the  ooUeetion  for  the  eainta 

apen  the  ftnt  day  of  the  weak,  let  eaeh  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  aa  he  may  proiper,  that  no  eolleetiooa  be 

'■adawhanleooM"). 

The  Christian  Sabbath,  then,  is  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection.  The  Jewish  Sabbath 
commemorated  only  the  original  creation  of  the  world ;  the  Christian  Sabbath  com- 
memorates also  the  new  creation  of  the  world  in  Christ,  in  which  God's  work  in  humanlt>' 
first  becomes  complete.  C.  H.  M.  on  Gen.  2 :  **  If  I  celebrate  the  seventh  day  it  marks  me 
as  an  earthly  man,  inasmuch  as  that  day  is  clearly  the  rest  of  earth— creation-rest ;  if  I 
intelligentiy  celebrate  the  first  day  of  the  week,  I  am  marked  as  a  heavenly  man,  believ- 
ing in  the  new  creation  in  Christ."    (Gal.  4 :  10, 11— "To  obaerre  days,  and  montha,  and  eeaaoni,  and 
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would  not  reflect  God,  nor  would  creation  mean  anything."    But  this  independence  is 
not  absolute. 

(c)  God's  sovereignty  requires  a  belief  in  his  special  preserving  agency ; 
since  this  sovereignty  would  not  be  absolute,  if  anything  occurred  or 
existed  independent  of  his  will. 

The  doctrine  of  preservation  holds  a  middle  ground  between  two  extremes.  On  the 
one  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  it  holds  that  the  substances  of  the  universe  have  a  real 
existence  and  a  relative  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  holds  that  these  substanoea 
retain  their  being  and  their  powers  only  as  they  are  upheld  by  God.  As  the  human  will 
has  a  certain  independence,  while  yet  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  God,  so 
the  forces  of  nature  are  at  the  same  time  independent  and  dependent.  If  God  can  dis- 
join from  himself  a  certain  portion  of  force  which  we  call  man's  will,  while  yet  that 
will  is  dependent  upon  God  for  its  continued  existence,  then  God  can  also  disjoin  from 
himself  a  certain  inferior  portion  of  force  which  we  call  magnetism,  while  yet  that 
magnetism  is  dependent  upon  him  for  its  continued  existence.  The  same  principle 
which  leads  to  the  confounding  of  natural  forces  with  divine  will  would  logically 
require  the  confounding  of  human  will  with  divine  will. 

And  yet  there  is  no  force  which  does  not  in  its  very  nature  testify  to  the  will  of  God 
which  originated  it  and  which  continually  sustains  it.  Diman,  Theistic  Argument,  387— 
"  The  dynamicAl  theory  of  nature  as  a  plastic  organism,  pervaded  by  a  system  of  corre- 
lated forces  uniting  at  last  in  one  supreme  force,  is  altogether  more  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  and  teaching  of  the  gospel  than  the  mechanical  conceptions  which  prevailed  a 
century  ago,  which  insisted  on  viewing  nature  as  an  intricate  machine,  fashioned  by  a 
great  artificer  who  stood  wholly  apart  from  it."  On  the  persistency  of  force,  super 
cuncta,  mbter  cuncta^  see  Bib.  Sac.,  Jan.,  1881 : 1-24 ;  Cocker,  Theistic  Conception  of  the 
World,  17^243,  esp.  236.  The  doctrine  of  preservation  therefore  holds  to  a  God  both  in 
nature  and  beyond  nature.  According  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements  Is  ex- 
clusively regarded,  we  have  the  error  of  Deism,  or  the  error  of  Continuous  Creation- 
theories  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

in.      ThbORIBS  which  VIBTUAIiliY  DENT  THE  DOOTBINB  OF  PRESERVATION. 

1.    Deism. 

This  view  represents  the  universe  as  a  self-sustained  mechanism,  from 
which  Qod  withdrew  as  soon  as  he  had  created  it,  and  which  he  left  to  a 
process  of  self -development  It  was  held  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  by  the  English  Herbert,  Gollins,  Tindal,  and  Bolingbroke. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  was  one  of  the  first  who  formed  deism  into  a  system.  His 
book  De  Veritate  was  published  in  1824.  He  argues  against  the  probability  of  God*a 
revealing  his  will  to  only  a  portion  of  the  earth.  This  he  calls  "particular  religion." 
Yet  he  sought,  and  according  to  his  own  account  he  received,  a  revelation  from  heaven 
to  encourage  the  publication  of  his  work  in  disproof  of  revelation.  He  ^*  asked  for  a 
sign,"  and  was  answered  by  a  **  loud  though  gentle  noise  from  the  heavens."  He  had  the 
vanity  to  think  his  book  of  such  importance  to  the  cause  of  truth  as  to  extort  a  decla- 
ration of  the  divine  will,  when  the  interests  of  half  mankind  could  not  secure  any 
revelation  at  all ;  what  God  would  not  do  for  a  nation,  he  would  do  for  an  individual. 
See  Leslie  and  Leland,  Method  with  the  Deists.  Deism  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  truth 
of  God's  transcendence.  See  Christlieb,  Modem  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.  lflO-200. 
Melancthon  illustrates  by  the  shipbuilder :  *'  Ut  faber  discedit  a  navi  exstructa  et  re- 
linquit  cam  nautis."  God  is  the  maker,  not  the  keeper,  of  the  watch.  Carlyle :  **  An 
absentee  God,  sitting  idle  ever  since  the  first  Sabbath  at  the  outside  of  the  universe,  and 
seeing  it  go."    Blunt,  Diet.  Doct.  and  Hist.  Theology,  art. :  Deism. 

We  object  to  this  view  that : 

(a)  It  rests  upon  a  false  analogy. — Man  is  able  to  construct  a  self -moving 
watch  only  because  he  employs  preexisting  forces,  such  as  gravity,  elasticity, 
cohesion.  But  in  a  theoiy  which  likens  the  universe  to  a  machine,  these 
forces  are  the  very  things  to  be  accounted  for. 
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This  theory  regards  the  univene  as  a  *'  perpetual  motion."  Modem  views  of  the  dis- 
sipation  of  enenry  have  served  to  discredit  It.    See  Woods,  Works,  2  :  40. 

(b)  It  is  a  system  of  anthropomorphism,  while  it  professes  to  exclude 
anthropomorphism. — Because  the  upholding  of  all  things  would  involve  a 
multiplicity  of  minute  cares  if  man  were  the  agent,  it  conceives  of  the 
upholding  of  the  universe  as  involving  such  burdens  in  the  case  of  God. 
Thus  it  saves  the  dignity  of  Gk>d  by  virtuaUy  denying  his  omnipresence, 
omniscience,  and  omnipotence. 

The  infinity  of  God  turns  into  sources  of  dellirht  all  that  would  seem  care  to  man.  To 
God's  inexhaustible  fulness  of  life  there  are  no  burdens  involved  in  the  upholding'  of 
the  universe  he  has  created.  Since  God,  moreover,  is  a  perpetual  observer,  we  may 
alter  the  poet's  verse  and  say:  "There's  not  a  flower  that's  bom  to  blush  unseen  And 
waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  See  Chalmers,  Astronomical  Discourses,  in 
Works,  7 :  <8;  Kurts,  The  Bible  and  Astronomy,  in  Introd.  to  Hist,  of  Old  Covenant, 
Ixxxii-xcviU. 

(c)  It  cannot  be  maintained  without  denying  all  providential  interfer- 
ence, in  the  history  of  creation  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world. — 
But  the  introduction  of  life,  the  creation  of  man,  incarnation,  regeneration, 
the  communion  of  intelligent  creatures  with  a  present  God,  and  interposi- 
tions of  Ck>d  in  secular  history,  are  matters  of  fact. 

Deism  therefore  continually  tends  to  atheism.  See  Pearson,  Infidelity,  97 ;  Hanne, 
Idee  der  absoluten  PersOnlichkeit,  76. 

2.     Continiums  creation. 

This  view  regards  the  universe  as  from  moment  to  moment  the  result  of 
a  new  creation.  It  was  held  by  the  New  England  theologians  Edwards, 
Hopkins,  and  Emmons,  and  more  recently  in  Germany  by  Bothe. 

Edwards,  Works,  2 :  486-480,  quotes  and  defends  Dr.  Taylor's  utterance :  "  God  is  the 
oriirinal  of  all  being,  and  the  only  cause  of  all  natural  effects."  Edwards  himself  says : 
**  God's  upholdinir  created  substance,  or  causing  its  existence  in  each  successive  moment, 
is  altogether  equivalent  to  an  immediate  production  out  of  nothing  at  each  moment." 
He  argues  that  the  past  existence  of  a  thing  cannot  be  the  cause  of  Its  present  cxlltence, 
because  a  thing  cannot  act  at  a  time  and  place  where  it  is  not.  **  This  is  equivalent  to 
asying  that  God  cannot  produce  an  effect  which  shall  last  for  one  moment  beyond  the 
direct  exercise  of  his  creative  power.    What  man  can  do,  God,  it  seems,  cannot "  (A.  S. 

Carman).   Hopkins,  Works,  1 :  164-167— Preservation  "  is  really  continued  creation 

The  law  or  course  of  nature  is  nothing  but  divine  power  and  wisdom.  All  power  is 
In  God.  This  is  the  proper  efficient  cause  of  every  event.  All  creatures  which  act  or 
move,  exist  and  move,  or  are  moved,  by  and  in  him."  Emmons,  Works,  4 :  863-389,  esp. 
381—*'  We  cannot  conceive  that  even  omnipotence  is  able  to  form  Independent  agents, 
because  this  would  be  to  endow  them  with  divinity.  And  since  all  men  are  dependent 
agents,  all  these  motions,  exercises,  or  actions  muBt  oriirinate  in  a  divine  efficiency." 
God  therefore  creates  all  the  volitions  of  the  soul,  and  effects  by  his  almighty  power  all 
changes  in  the  material  world.  See  Rothe,  Dogmatik,  1 :  1196-160,  esp.  ISO,  and  Theol. 
Bthik,  1 :  186-11N).    For  statement  of  Rothe's  view,  see  also  Bib.  Sac.,  Jan.,  1875 :  144. 

To  this  view  we  object,  upon  the  following  groands : 

(a)  It  contradicts  onr  intuitive  beliefs  in  substance  and  causality, — ^by 
denying  the  existence  and  efficiency  of  second  causes  and  declaring  these 
to  be  merely  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  divine  energy.  It  removes  all 
basuB  for  our  knowledge  of  an  external  world,  and  involves  all  the  difficulties 
of  idealism. 

According  to  this  view,  the  contact  of  fire  with  the  finger,  the  stroke  of  the  axe  on 
the  tree,  are  only  the  occasions— divine  omnipotence  is  the  cause-*of  the  tree's  falling 
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and  tbe  floirer's  buminir.  All  causal  oonnectiOQB  between  the  different  objects  of  the 
universe  are  at  an  end.  No  such  things  as  physical  forces  exist.  Nature  becomes  a 
mere  phantom,  and  God  is  the  only  cause  in  tbe  universe. 

(6)  It  exaggerates  God*8  power  only  by  saerifioing  his  trath,  loYe,  and 
holiness; — ^for  if. the  substances  and  powers  of  nature  are  not  what  they 
seem — namely,  objective  existences — God's  veracity  is  impugned;  if  the 
human  soul  have  no  real  freedom  and  life,  Qod's  love  has  made  no  self- 
communication  to  creatures ;  if  God's  will  is  the  only  force  in  the  universe, 
God's  holiness  can  no  longer  be  asserted,  for  the  divine  will  must  in  that 
case  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  human  sin. 

Upon  this  view  personal  identity  is  inexplicable.  Edwards  bases  identity  upon  the 
arbitrary  decree  of  God.  God  can  therefore,  by  so  deoreeinfir,  make  Adam's  posterity 
one  with  their  first  father  and  responsible  for  his  sin.  Edwards's  theory  of  oontinaoua 
creation,  indeed,  was  devised  as  an  explanation  of  the  problem  of  oil^nal  sin.  The 
divinely  appointed  union  of  acts  and  exercises  with  Adam  was  held  sufGlclent,  without 
union  of  substance,  or  natural  generation  from  him,  to  explain  oiu*  beinir  bom  corrupt 
and  guilty.  This  view  would  have  been  impossible,  if  Edwards  had  not  been  an  idealist, 
making'  far  too  much  of  acts  and  exercises  and  ftur  too  little  of  substance. 

See  Noah  Porter's  Discourse  on  **  Bishop  George  Berkeley,"  71,  and  quotations  from 
Edwards,  in  Joum.  Spec.  Philos.,  Oct.,  1888 :  401-420—**  Nothing  else  has  a  proper  being  but 

spirits,  and  bodies  are  but  the  shadow  of  being Seeing  the  brain  exists  only  mentally, 

I  therefore  acknowledge  that  I  speak  improperly  when  I  say  that  the  soul  is  in  the  brain 
only,  as  to  its  operations.  For,  to  speak  yet  more  strictly  and  abstractedly,  't  is  nothing 
but  the  connection  of  the  soul  with  these  and  those  modes  of  its  own  ideas,  or  those 
mental  acts  of  the  Deity,  seeing  the  brain  exists  only  in  idea. . . .  That  which  truly  ia 
the  substance  of  all  bodies  is  the  infinitely  exact  and  precise  and  perfectly  stable  idea  in 
God's  mind,  together  with  his  stable  will  that  the  same  shall  be  gradually  communicated 
to  us  and  to  other  minds  according  to  certain  fixed  and  established  methods  and  laws; 
or,  in  somewhat  different  language,  the  infinitely  exact  and  precise  divine  idea,  together 
with  an  answerable,  perfectly  exact,  precise,  and  stable  will,  with  respect  to  correspond- 
ent communications  to  created  minds  and  effects  on  those  minds."  It  is  easy  to  see  how, 
from  this  view  of  Edwards,  the  *'  Exercise-system  "  of  Hopkins  and  Emmons  naturally 
developed  itself.    On  personal  identity,  see  Bp.  Butler,  Works  ( Bohn's  ed.),  827-334. 

(c)  As  deism  tends  to  atheism,  so  the  doctrine  of  continuous  creation 
tendato  pantheism. — Arguing  that,  because  we  get  our  notion  of  force  from 
the  action  of  our  own  wills,  therefore  all  force  must  be  will,  and  divine  will, 
it  is  compelled  to  merge  the  human  will  in  this  all-comprehending  will  of 
Gk>d.  Mind  and  matter  alike  become  phenomena  of  one  force,  which  has 
the  attributes  of  both ;  and,  with  the  distinct  existence  and  personality  of  the 
human  soul,  we  lose  the  distinct  existence  and  personality  of  Gk>d,  as  well 
as  the  freedom  and  accountability  of  man. 

Such  a  scheme  makes  supernatural  reUgion  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  nature  is 
denied,  and  everything— that  is  to  say,  nothing— becomes  supematuraL  Dorner  well 
remarks  that  *'  Preservation  is  empowering  of  the  creature  and  maintenance  of  its 
activity,  not  new  bringing  it  into  being."  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Julius  MUller,  Doc- 
trine of  Sin,  1 :  220-225;  Pbilippi,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  258-272;  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  60; 
Hodge,  Syst.  TheoL,  1 :  577-681,  and  695;  Dabney,  Theology,  888, 389. 

rV.      BsifABKS  UPON  TH3£  DiVINE  GoNCUBRENCE. 

(a)  The  divine  efficiency  interpenetrates  that  of  nature  and  that  of  man 
without  destroying  or  absorbing  them.  The  influx  of  Gk>d's  sastaining 
energy  is  such  that  all  things  retain  their  natural  properties  and  powen. 
Gk>d  does  not  work  all,  but  all  in  all. 

Preservation,  then,  is  midway  between  the  two  errors  of  denying  the  Urst  cause 
( deism  or  atheism )  and  denying  the  second  causes  ( continuous  creation  or  pantheism). 
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1  6r.l2:l— ''UmtniiTinitiaiorvorld^^tettktmMQoiwhovorkMktUtkiigtb  e/.lpk.l:l8— 

the  cburoh,  **whMh  is  hit  body,  tk«  AiImh  of  kin  Oat  fllkU  aU  in  alL"  God's  action  Is  no  actio  in 
diseaftf,  or  action  where  he  is  not.  It  is  rather  action  in  and  throuirh  second  causes.  Yet 
his  action  in  second  causes  does  not  supersede  these  second  causes.  We  cannot  see  the 
line  between  the  two— the  action  of  the  first  cause  and  the  action  of  second  causes; 
yet  both  are  real,  and  each  is  distinct  from  the  other,  though  the  method  of  God's  con- 
currence is  inscrutable.  As  the  pen  and  the  hand  together  produce  the  wrltinfir*  so  God's 
working  causes  natural  powers  to  work  with  him.  The  natural  growth  indicated  by  the 
words  " vtaniA  if  tht  aed  thtnof"  (Gm.  1 :  11)  has  its  counterpart  in  the  spiritual  growth  de- 
scribed in  the  words  "Ui  aed  abid«th  in  kin  "  (1  Jobn  3:9).  Paul  considers  himself  a  repro- 
ductive agency  in  the  hands  of  God :  he  begets  children  in  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  4  :  IS) ;  yet 
the  New  Testament  speaks  of  this  begetting  as  the  work  of  God  ( i  Fit.  1 : 3). 

(6)  Though  God  preserveB  mind  and  body  in  their  working,  we  are  ever 
to  remember  that  Ood  concurs  with  the  evil  acts  of  his  creatoree  only  aa 
they  are  natural  acts,  and  not  as  they  are  evil. 

In  holy  action  God  gives  the  natural  powers,  and  by  his  word  and  Spirit  influences  the 
soul  to  use  these  powers  aright.  But  in  evil  action  God  gives  only  the  natural  powers ; 
the  evU  direction  of  these  powers  is  caused  only  by  man.  Jtr.  44  :  4—"  Oh  do  not  thii  aboniiuible 
tUag  tl»t  I  kito" ;  lab.  1 :  13— "Thsa  that  art  of  porw  oja  than  to  bahold  ovil,  and  that  oaast  not  look  on  ptrrorw- 
BM,  whmftm  kokatt  thou  vpos  them  that  daal  tmehiroiuly,  and  holdfltt  thj  paaoi  whan  the  wiokod  cwaUovoth  up 
tho  Btttt  that  ii  man  rightotu  thaa  he?"  JaoM  1 :  18»  14— "Ut  ao  aaa  lay  whan  ho  ia  tomptod,  I  am  tomptad  of 
God;  fw  God  oaanot  bo  toaptod  vith  oril,  and  ho  himaalf  tomplath  no  nua :  butoaoh  nan  ia  tompiod,  whon  ho  ia  draws. 
away  bj  hit  owa  lait»  aad  aatiood."  On  the  importance  of  the  idea  of  preservation  in  Christian 
doctrine,  see  Oalvin,  Institutes,  1 :  Itt  (chapter  16). 


SECTION   III. — PROVIDENCE. 

L    Definition  of  Pboyidbkcb. 

Proridence  is  that  continnonB  agency  of  God  by  which  he  makes  all  the 
events  of  the  physical  and  moral  universe  falfl  the  original  design  with 
which  he  created  it 

In  explanation  notice : 

(a)  Providence  is  not  to  be  taken  merely  in  its  etymological  sense  of 
/or«  seeing.  It  is  /orseeing  also,  or  a  positive  agency  in  connection  with 
all  the  events  of  history. 

(6)  Providence  is  to  be  distinguished  from  preservation.  While  preser- 
vation is  a  maintenance  of  the  existence  and  powers  of  created  things^ 
providence  is  an  actual  caze  and  control  of  them. 

(c)  Since  the  original  plan  of  Gk>d  is  all  comprehending,  the  providence 
which  executes  the  plan  is  all-comprehending  also,  embracing  within  its 
scope  things  small  and  great,  and  exercising  care  over  individuals  as  well  as 
over  classes. 

(d)  In  respect  to  the  good  acts  of  men,  providence  embraces  all  those 
natural  influences  of  birth  and  surroundings  which  prepare  men  for  the 
operation  of  GKxl's  word  and  Spirit,  and  which  constitute  motives  to  obe- 
dience. 
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(e)  In  respect  to  the  evil  acts  of  men,  proTidenoe  is  never  the  efficient 
cause  of  sin,  bat  is  by  turns  preyentive,  permissiTe,  directive,  and  deter- 
minative. 

The  GermaiiB  have  the  word  Ffinehung^  forseeinff,  looklncr  out  for,  as  well  as  the 
word  VorsehunOt  tore&eeingt  eeeing  beforehand.  Our  word  *  providence '  embraces  the 
meaninflrs  of  both  these  words.  On  the  general  subject  of  providence,  see  Phlllppl, 
Olaubenslehre,  2 :  271^284;  Calvin,  Institutes,  1 :  189^-219;  Dick,  Theology,  1 :  4ie-U6; 
Hodffe.S3r8t.Theolo8T«  1:681-610;  Bib.  Sac,  12 :  179 ;  21:684;  aS:SL5;  80:608;  N.  W. 
Taylor,  Moral  Government,  2 :  204-326. 

II.     Pboop  of  the  dootbinb  op  Providenob. 

1.     Scriptural  proof. 

The  Scripture  witnesses  to 

A.  A  general  providential  government  and  control  (a)  over  the  uni- 
verse at  large ;  (6)  over  the  physical  world ;  (c)  over  the  brute  creation ; 
(d)  over  the  affairs  of  nations;  (e)  over  man's  birth  and  lot  in  life; 
(/)  over  the  outward  successes  and  failures  of  men's  lives;  (g)  over 
things  seemingly  accidental  or  insignificant ;  (h)  in  the  protection  of  the 
righteous ;  (t)  in  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  Gtod's  people ;  {J)  in  the 
arrangement  of  answers  to  prayer ;  (k)  in  the  exposure  and  punishment  of 
the  wicked. 

(a)  Pi.  103 :  19— "his  kingtlom  rnletlk  otot  all " ;  SuL  4  :  35— "dottk  Moording  to  his  vill  in  thie  amy  of  kaaraB, 
and  iffioiiK  th«  inlk&bituite  of  the  earth  " ;  Iph.  i :  ii— "  worketh  all  thing*  aftar  the  oonnaal  of  hia  vilL" 

(b)  Job  37 :  S,  10— "God  thondonth By  the  breath  of  Qod  ioe  is  gLrm";  Fl  lOi :  14— "eanwth  the  grua  to 

grow  for  the  cattle" ;  135 :  6,  7— "  Whataoerer  the  Lord  pleaaed,  that  hath  ha  done,  In  hearon  and  in  earth,  in  the  lau 
and  in  all  deepa . . .  vapora . . .  lightnings . . .  wind*' ;  Kai  5  :  45— "maketh  his  ion  to  rise ... .  aendath  rain." 

(e)  Pa.  104 :  21, 28— "  jonng  lions  roar ...  seek  thair  neat  from  God ...  That  thon  giveat  tham  thej  gather" ;  Hat 
6  :  26— "birds  of  the  heaven . . .  yoor  heaTonlj  Father  feedath  tham " ;  10  :  29— "two  iporrowa ...  not  one  of  them 
shall  fall  on  the  gnmnd  without  yoor  Father." 

(d)  Job  12  :  23— "He  inereaaeth  the  nationa  and  deatroyeth  tham;  He  apraadeth  the  nationa  abroad  and  bringath 
tham  in";  Ps.  22 :  23— "  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord'a :  And  he  is  the  roiar  orar  the  natiaiis";  66:7— "Is  nOath  by  hit 
might  for  ever;  lis  ayes  obeorre  the  nations" ;  lots  17 :  26— "made  of  one  every  nation  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
lue  of  the  earth,  having  determined  thair  appointed  aeaaona,  and  the  bounds  of  thair  habitation "  (inBtanoe  Pales- 
tine, Greece,  England). 

(e)  1  Sam.  16  : 1— "Fill  thine  horn  with  oil,  and  go,  I  will  sand  thee  to  Jeaaa  the  Bathlahamite:  for  I  have  provided 
me  a  king  among  his  sons" ;  Fil39 :  16— "Thine  eyes  did  see  mine  nnparfaet  anbatanoa,  And  in  thy  book  wan  all 
my  members  written  " ;  Is.  45  :  5— "I  will  gird  thee,  thongh  then  hast  not  known  me " ;  Jar.  1 :  5— "Before  I  Ibmad 
thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee  . . .  sanotiiled  thee  . . .  appointed  thee  " ;  Gal.  1 :  15— "God,  who  separated  me,  even  from 
my  mother'a  womb,  and  oalled  me  throogh  his  graea,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preaeh  him  among  the 
Qentilea." 

(/)  P8.75:6,7— "neither  f^om  the  east,  nor  fitmi  the  weat,  Nor  yet  from  the  aonth  eometh  lifting  np.  BntGodii 
the  judge :  He  putteth  down  one,  and  lifteth  up  another  " ;  Luke  1 :  52— "He  hath  put  down  prinoea  from  their  thronaa, 
ind  hath  exalted  them  of  low  dogree." 

(g)  Prov.  16:33— "The  lot  is  oast  into  the  lap;  But  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord  " ;  VaL  10  :  30— "  the 
vary  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered." 

(h)  Ps.  4  :  S— "In  peaoe  will  I  both  lay  me  doirn  and  deep ;  For  thou,  Lord,  alone  makaat  me  dwell  in  aafcty  " ; 
5 :  12— "thou  wilt  oompaaa  him  with  favor  as  with  a  ahiald" ;  63 :  S— "Thy  right  hand  upholdeth  me" ;  121 : 3— 
''He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber  " ;  Rom.  8  :  28— "to  them  that  love  God  all  things  work  together  for  good." 

(i)    Gen.  22 :  8,  14— "God  will  provide  himself  the  lamb Jehovah-jireh "  (marg.  that  Is,  'The  Lord  will 

■ee,'  or,  'provide ' ) ;  Baui  8 : 3— "man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  thing  that  pfwaedaCh  oat  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live" ;  Phil.  4  :  19— "my  God  ahall  fdAl  every  need  of  youn." 

(j)  Ps.  68  :  10— "Thou,  0  God,  didst  prepare  of  thy  goodneaa  for  the  poor  " ;  la.  64  :  4— "neithar  hath  the  eye  aaaa 
a  God  beside  thee,  whieh  worketh  for  him  that  waiteth  fbr  him  " ;  Kat  6  :  8— "your  FUhor  knoweth  what  things  yt 
have  need  ot  before  ya  ask  him  " ;  32, 33— "all  thaaa  things  ahaU  be  added  unto  you." 

(k)  Pa.  7 :  12, 13— "If  a  man  turn  not,  he  will  whet  his  sword ;  He  hath  bent  his  bow  and  made  it  ready ;  He  hatk 
alao  prepared  for  him  the  instrumenta  of  death ;  He  maketh  his  arrows  flery  shafts" ;  11 :  6— "Upon  the  wicked  he  shall 
rain  snarea;  Fire  and  brimatone,  and  burning  wind  shall  be  the  portion  of  their  oup." 
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Bw  A  goTemment  and  control  extending  to  the  free  actions  of  men — 
(a)  to  men's  free  acts  in  general ;    (b)  to  the  sinf nl  acts  of  men  also. 

(a)  II  12 :  36—"  tks  I«d  s»T«  tk«  pMiO*  fliTor  ia  tks  Sfkt  of  tks  IpptuuH,  w  Oat  tkty  tot  thtm  hare  what  tk^ 
4ikad.  AidtkayipoitodtkelKJvtiaBi";  1 8a&  M  :  Ig— "  tka  Lord  kad  Myw^  me  up  into  tliy  hand  "  (Saul  to 
David) ;  PL  33  :  14, 15— "  he  lookatk  forth  Upon  aU  the  inhalatants  of  the  earth ;  Hi  that  faahioMth  the  hearts  of  than 
all"  ({.  e.  equally,  one  as  well  as  another) ;  Pror.  18 : 1— "The  pnparatioiit  of  the  heart  beloof  to  man : 
BattheaBiwef  tha  tongw  ii  from  the  I«id " ;  19:21— "Then  an  maajderiflei  in  a  man's  heart;  But  the  oovaasl 
«f  thfl  lard,  that  shall  stand" ;  20 :  24— "i  man's  goings  anofthaLord;Iovthinoanman  ondantand  his  way  ?' 
21 : 1— *'TW  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  as  the  waterowrses:  He  tnmath  it  whithorsoeror  he  wiU"  (f.  e. 
as  easily  as  the  rivulets  of  the  eastern  fields  are  turned  by  the  sllirhteet  motion  of  the 
band  or  the  foot  of  the  husbandman) ;  Jor.  10 :  23—*'  0  Lori  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in 
UiMif:  itisnotinmantkatwalkotktodiraetkisstaps";  Phil.2: 18-"itis6od  wkiok  workotkinyon  botktowiU 
and  to  work,  kr  kts  good  ptoasnn" ;  ^h.  2 :  10—"  wo  an  his  workmanship,  oreated  in  Chiist  Josos  for  good  works, 
whick  God  albn  pnpand  tkat  wo  shonld  walk  m  tham  " ;  Janes  4  :  13-15-"  IfthelordwiU,woshaU  both  Uto,  and 
•dathisortkat." 

(b)  2  Sam.  16 :  10— "beeanss  the  Lord  hath  said  nnto  him  [Shlmei]:  Ouie  David" ;  24 : 1— '«the  angtr  of  the 
Lard  waa  kindled  against  Imaal,  and  ka  iMTed  David  against  thasi,  saying,  Go,  nnmbor  Israel  andJndah" ;  Robl  U  :  32 
-*- God  hath  ikntnpaU  nnto  duebodianoB.  that  ha  might  have  merey  uponaU";  2TheB.2:ll-''Godsendeththoma 
wmia^  af  error,  that  thaf  shonld  boUoro  a  lia :  that  they  aU  might  be  Judged  who  bolioTed  not  the  truth,  but  had 

linn 


Qod's  providence  with  respect  to  men's  evil  acts  is  described  in  SorinKtire 
■as  of  four  sorts  :  / 

(a)  PreTcntiYey — Qoi  by  his  providence  preyents  sin  which  wpnld 
otherwise  be  committed.  That  he  thns  prevents  sin  is  to  be  regarded  as 
matter,  not  of  obligation,  but  of  grace. 

Gon.20:6-Of  Abimelech:  "I  also  withhold  thee  from  anning  against  me  " ;  81:24— •'And  God  oamata 
labantho  Syrian  in  a  dream  of  tho  night,  and  ssid  nnto  him,  Tkke  hood  to  thyself  that  than  speak  not  to  Jaeob  either 
food  or  bad" ;  Psalm  10 :  13—"  loop  book  thy  oerraat  alao  tnm  pnnmptnoDs  sins ;  tot  tham  not  kave  dosunion  oTor 
me" ;  losoa  2 :  •—"Behold,  I  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns,  and  I  wiU  luka  a  ftnoo  against  bar  that  she  shall 
■St  Ind  bar  patha  "—here  the  "  thorns  "  and  the  "  turn  "  may  represent  the  restraints  and  sulfer- 
Ings  by  which  Ood  mercifully  checks  the  fatal  pursuit  of  sin  (see  Annotated  Par.  Bible 
inloeo). 

lian  sometimes  finds  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  of  sin,  and  strong  temptation 
taurrie*  him  on  to  make  the  fatal  leap.  Suddenly  every  nerve  relaxes,  all  desire  for  the 
■evil  thlnir  is  gone,  and  he  recoils  from  the  fearful  brink  over  which  he  was  Just  now 
jroin^r  to  plunge.  God  has  interfered  by  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  Spirit.  This  is 
A  part  of  his  preventive  providence. 

(6)  PermissiYe, — God  permits  men  to  cherish  and  to  manifest  the  evil 
-dispositions  of  their  hearts.  Gk>d's  permissive  providence  is  simply  the 
negative  act  of  withholding  impediments  from  the  path  of  the  sinner, 
instead  of  preventing  his  sin  by  the  exercise  of  divine  power.  It  implies  no 
ignorance,  passivity,  or  indulgence,  but  consists  with  hatred  of  the  sin  and 
-determination  to  pnnish  it. 

Fk.  81 :  12, 13— *'8o  I  tot  thorn  go  aftor  the  stabbomneos  of  thair  heart.  That  they  might  walk  in  thoir  own  ooonsoto. 
•Oh  that  my  people  weald  keorken  nnto  me  I "  losoa  4  :  17— "Ipkraim  is  joined  to  idoto;  lotkimatona" ;  iota  14  :  16— 
"who  in  tho  gonorationa  gone  by  sniored  all  the  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways" ;  Rom.  1 :  24,  28— "God  gare 
them  np  in  tho  Insts  of  thair  kaarls  nnto  Sfidoaiiniiss ....  God  gsTO  tkem  up  nnto  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things 
which  an  aot  ffcting" ;  3 :  25— "to  shew  his rightooasasas,  booanse  of  the  passing  oTor  of  the  sins  dona  aforotima,  in 
tte  fKbearaass  of  God." 

TO  this  head  of  permissive  providence  is  possibly  to  be  referred  1  Soil  18 :  10— "an  otU 
apiiit  from  God  eoma  mightily  npon  SaoL"  As  the  Hebrew  writers  saw  in  second  causes  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ffreat  first  Cause,  and  said :  "The  God  of  glory  thnnderoth"  ( Fi  29 : 3 ),  so,  because  even 
the  acts  of  the  wicked  entered  into  God's  phin,  the  Hebrew  writers  sometimes  repre- 
^aented  God  as  doing  what  he  merely  permitted  finite  spirits  to  do.  In  2  Sam.  24 : 1  €k>d 
moves  David  to  number  Israel,  but  in  1  Ohnm.  21 : 1  the  same  thinir  is  referred  to  Satan. 
<}od*s  providence  in  these  cases,  however,  may  be  directive  as  well  as  permissive. 
14 
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(c)  DirectiTe, — God  directs  the  evil  acts  of  men  to  ends  nnforeseen  and 
unintended  by  the  agents.  When  evil  is  in  the  heart  and  will  certainly 
come  out,  Qod  orders  its  flow  in  one  direction  rather  than  in  another,  so 
that  its  course  can  be  best  controlled  and  least  harm  may  result.  This  i» 
sometimes  called  overruling  providence. 

Gen.  50  :  20—"  As  for  joa,  7«  meant  eTil  agaiaft  me ;  but  God  meant  it  for  good,  to  luiBg  to  paaa,  as  it  is  thit  day,. 
to  save  much  people  alive  " ;  Ps.  78 :  10— "  the  wrath  of  man  skall  praise  thee :  The  remdoe  of  wrath  sbaltthoa  gird  vpoK 
thee  "  =  put  on  as  an  omaaient— clothe  thyself  with  It  for  thine  own  irlory ;  Is.  10 :  S— "  la 
Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and  the  staff  in  whose  hand  is  mine  indignation";  lots  4 :  87, 28— "  igainit  thy  holy 
Servant  Jesns,  whom  then  didst  anoint,  both  lerod  and  Pontins  Pilate^  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  peoples  of  Imiel,  wan 
gathered  together,  to  do  whataooTer  thy  hand  and  thy  eooasel  foreordained  to  eome  to  pass." 

To  this  head  of  directive  providence  should  probably  be  referred  the  pawwjfes  with 
regard  to  Pharaoh  In  Ix.  4  :  21- "I  wiU  harden  his  heart,  and  he  will  not  let  the  peopie  go";  7 :  18— "and 
Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened" ;  8  :  1&— "he  hardened  his  heart "^.  e.  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own  heart. 
Here  the  controlling  agency  of  God  did  not  Interfere  with  the  liberty  of  Pharaoh  or 
oblige  him  to  sin ;  but  In  judgment  for  his  previous  cruelty  and  Impiety  God  withdrew 
the  external  restraints  which  had  hitherto  kept  his  sin  within  bounds,  and  placed  him  In 
circumstances  which  would  have  Influenced  to  right  action  a  well-disposed  mind,  but 
which  God  foresaw  would  lead  a  disposition  like  Pharaoh's  to  the  peculiar  course  at 
wickedness  which  he  actually  pursued. 

God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  then,  first,  by  Judicially  forsaking  him,  and,  secondly,, 
by  so  directing  his  surroundings  that  his  sin  manifested  Itself  In  one  way  rather  than  In 
another.  Sin  Is  like  the  lava  of  the  volcano,  which  will  certainly  come  out,  but  which 
God  directs  In  Its  course  down  the  mountain-side  so  that  It  will  do  least  harm.  The 
gravitation  downward  Is  due  to  man's  evil  will ;  the  direction  to  this  side  or  to  that  Is  due 
to  God's  providence.  See  Rom.  9  :  17—"  For  this  Tory  purpose  did  I  raise  thee  up,  that  I  might  show  in  thee 
my  power,  and  that  my  name  might  be  pnblished  abroad  in  all  the  earth.  So  then  he  hath  merey  on  ihiom  he  will,  and 
whom  he  WiU  he  hardmeth." 

(d)  Determinative, — God  determines  the  bounds  reached  by  the  evil 
passions  of  his  creatures,  and  the  measure  of  their  effects.  Since  moral 
evil  is  a  germ  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  God's  determining  the 
measure  of  its  growth  does  not  alter  its  character  or  involve  Gk>d's  com- 
plicity with  the  perverse  wills  which  cherish  it. 

Job  1 :  12—"  And  the  lord  said  onto  Satan,  Behold  all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power ;  only  upon  himself  pat  not  forth 
thy  hand" ;  2  :  6^"Behold  he  is  in  thy  hand;  only  spare  his  life" ;  Ps.  124  : 2-"  If  it  had  not  been  the  Lord  who 
was  on  onr  side.  When  men  rose  up  against  as :  Then  had  they  swallowed  as  ap  aliTs"  ;  1  Cor.  10 :  13—"  will  not  soffer 
yoa  to  ^be  tempted  aboTO  that  ye  are  able;  bat  will  with  the  temptation  make  also  the  way  of  easape,  that  ye  may  bo 
able  to  endars  it" ;  2  Thees.  2  :  7— "For  the  mystery  of  lawleamess  doth  already  work :  only  there  is  one  that restnin- 
eth  now,  antil  he  be  taken  oat  of  the  way  " ;  Kot.  20  : 2,  3— "ind  he  laid  hold  of  the  dragon,  and  the  old  aerpsBt, 
whioh  is  the  DotU  and  Satan,  and  boand  him  for  a  thoosand  years." 

Pepper,  Outlines  of  Syst.  Theol.,  76:  The  union  of  God's  will  and  man's  will  Is  **8uch 
that,  while  in  one  view  all  can  be  ascribed  to  God,  In  another  all  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
creature.  But  how  God  and  the  creature  are  united  In  operation  Is  doubtless  known 
and  knowable  only  to  God.  A  very  dim  analosry  Is  furnished  In  the  union  of  the  soul 
and  body  In  men.  The  hand  retains  Its  own  physical  hiws,  yet  Is  obedient  to  the  human 
will.  This  theory  recogrnizes  the  veracity  of  consciousness  In  Its  witness  to  personal 
freedom,  and  yet  the  completeness  of  God's  control  of  both  the  bad  and  the  good.  Free 
beings  are  ruled,  but  are  ruled  as  free  and  in  their  freedom.  The  freedom  Is  not  sacrl* 
flced  to  the  control.  The  two  coexist,  each  in  Its  Integrity.  Any  doctrine  which  does 
not  allow  this  is  false  to  Scripture  and  destructive  of  religion." 

2.     national  proof, 

A.  Arguments  a  priori  from  the  divine  attributes,  (a)  From  the  im- 
mutability of  God.  This  makes  it  certain  that  he  will  execute  his  etenuil 
plan  of  the  universe  and  its  history.  But  the  execution  of  this  plan  in- 
volves not  only  creation  and  preservation,  but  also  providence.  (6)  From 
the  benevolence  of  God.     This  renders  it  certain  that  he  will  care  for  the 
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mteUigefnt  uniTeise  he  has  creaiecL  What  it  was  worth  his  while  to  create, 
it  is  worth  his  while  to  care  for.  But  this  oare  is  providenoe.  (e)  From 
the  jostioe  of  Qod.  As  the  source  of  moral  law,  Gk>d  must  assure  the  vin- 
dication of  law  by  administering  justice  in  the  nniTcrse  and  punishing  the 
rebellious.    But  this  administration  of  justice  is  providence. 

For  heathen  Ideas  of  providence,  see  Cloero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  11 :  80,  where  Balbns 
speaks  of  the  existence  of  the  ^ods  as  that,  "quo  oonoesso.  oonfltendum  est  eorum 
consilio  mundnm  admlnistraH."  Bpictetus,  sec.  41—**  The  principal  and  most  important 
diit7  in  reli^on  is  to  possess  your  mind  with  just  and  becoming  notions  of  the  irods— to 
believe  that  there  are  such  supreme  beinm,  and  that  they  govern  and  dispose  all  the 
affairs  of  the  world  with  a  Just  and  g-ood  providence."  Marcus  Antoninus :  **  Tf  there 
are  no  gods,  or  if  they  have  no  regard  to  human  affairs,  why  should  I  desire  to  live  in  a 
world  without  gods  and  without  a  providence  ?  But  gods  undoubtedly  there  are,  and 
they  regard  human  affairs."  See  also  Bib.  Sac,  16 :  374.  As  we  shall  see,  however,  many 
of  the  heathen  writers  believed  in  a  general,  rather  than  in  a  particular,  providence. 

On  the  argument  for  providence  derived  from  God's  benevolence,  see  Appleton, 
Works,  1 :  146—**  Is  indolence  more  consistent  with  God's  majesty  than  action  would  be? 
The  happiness  of  creatures  is  a  good.  Does  it  honor  God  to  say  that  he  is  indifferent  to 
that  which  he  knows  to  be  good  and  valuable?  Even  if  the  world  had  oome  into  exist- 
ence without  his  agency,  it  would  become  God's  moral  character  to  pay  some  attention 
to  creatures  so  numerous  and  so  susceptible  to  pleasure  and  pain,  especially  when  he 
mifirht  have  so  great  and  favorable  an  influenoe  on  their  moral  condition."  Mn  5 :  17— 
"  ly  FUhor  vorketk  evm  until  warn,  and  I  work  "—is  as  applicable  to  providence  as  to  preservation. 

B.  Arguments  a  posteriori  from  the  facts  of  nature  and  of  history. 
(a)  The  outward  lot  of  individuals  and  nations  is  not  wholly  in  their  own 
hands,  but  is  in  many  acknowledged  respects  subject  to  the  disposal  of  a 
higher  power.  (6)  The  observed  moral  order  of  the  world,  although  im- 
perfect, cannot  be  accounted  for  without  recognition  of  a  divine  providence. 
Yioe  is  discouraged  and  virtue  rewarded,  in  ways  which  are  beyond  the 
power  of  mere  nature.  There  must  be  a  governing  mind  and  will,  and  this 
mind  and  will  must  be  the  mind  and  will  of  Gk>d. 

The  birthplace  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  the  natural  powers  with  which  they  are 
endowed,  the  opportunities  and  immunities  they  enjoy,  are  beyond  their  own  control. 
A  man's  destiny  for  time  and  for  eternity  may  practically  be  decided  for  him  by  his 
birt^  in  a  Christian  home,  rather  than  in  a  tenement-house  at  the  Five  Points, -or  in  a 
kraal  of  the  Hottentots.  Progress  lanrely  depends  upon  ** variety  of  environment" 
( H.  Spencer ).  But  this  variety  of  environment  is  in  great  part  independent  of  our  own 
efforts. 

^  There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  Rougrb  hew  them  how  we  will."  Shakespeare 
here  expounds  human  consciousness.  **  Man  proposes  and  God  disposes  "  has  become  a 
proverb.  Experience  teaches  that  success  and  failure  are  not  wholly  due  to  us.  Men 
often  labor  and  lose ;  they  consult  and  nothing  ensues ;  they  **  embattle  and  are  broken.** 
Providence  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions.  Not  arms  but  ideas 
have  decided  the  fate  of  the  world— as  Xerxes  found  at  Thermopylas,  and  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo.  See  sermon  on  Providence  in  Political  Revolutions,  in  Farrar's  Science  and 
Tbeoloiry«  2S8.  On  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  notwlthstandinir  its  imperfections,  see 
Butler,  Analogy,  Bohn's  ed.,  98 ;  King,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  1884 :  20^-222. 

UL     Thsobies  opposino  the  Dootbinb  of  Pbovidbnoe. 
1.    JPcUalimn, 

Fatalism  maintains  the  certainty,  but  denies  the  freedom,  of  human  self- 
determination, — ^thus  substituting  fate  for  providence. 

To  this  view  we  object  that  (a)  it  contradicts  consciousness,  which  tes- 
tifies that  we  are  free ;    (6)    it  exalts  the  divine  power  at  the  expense  of 
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Gkxl's  trath,  wisdom,  holiness,  love;  (c)  it  destroys  all  evidenoe  of  the 
personality  and  freedom  of  Ood ;  (d)  it  practically  makes  necessity  the 
only  God,  and  leares  the  imperatives  of  onr  moral  natore  withont  present 
validity  or  futore  vindication. 

The  Mohammedans  have  f requentlr  been  called  fatalists,  and  the  practioal  effect  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Koran  upon  the  masses  is  to  make  them  so.  The  ordinary  Moham- 
medan will  have  no  pbyslolan  or  medicine,  because  everything  happens  as  Ood  has 
before  appointed.  Smith,  however,  in  his  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  denies  that 
fatalism  is  essential  to  the  system.  Islam  =»  "submission,**  and  the  partioiple  Moriem  = 
'*  submitted,"  i.  e.  to  God. 

Galvinists  can  assert  freedom,  since  nuin's  will  finds  its  highest  freedom  only  in  sub- 
mission to  Ood.  Islam  also  cultivates  submission,  but  it  is  the  submission  not  of  love 
but  of  fear.  The  essential  difference  between  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity  is 
found  in  the  revelation  which  the  latter  gives  of  the  love  of  Ood  in  Christr-a  revelation 
which  secures  from  free  moral  agents  the  submission  of  love.  On  fatalism,  see  McCoeh, 
Intuitions,  866:  Kant,  Metapbysicof  Ethics,  5S^-74,  9B-10B;  Mill,  Autobiography,  108-170, 
and  System  of  Logic,  681-586;  Hamilton,  Metaphysios,  OW;  Stewart,  Active  and  Moral 
Powers  of  Man,  ed.  Walker,  288-884. 

2.     CcutMliam, 

Gasnalism  transfers  the  freedom  of  mind  to  nature,  as  fatalism  transfers 
the  fixity  of  nature  to  mind.    It  thus  exchanges  providence  for  chance. 

Upon  this  view  we  remark : 

(a)  If  chance  be  only  another  name  for  human  ignorance,  a  name  for 
the  fact  that  there  are  trivial  occurrences  in  life  which  have  no  meaning  or 
relation  to  us, — ^we  may  acknowledge  this,  and  still  hold  that  providence 
arranges  every  so-called  chance,  for  purposes  beyond  our  knowledge. 
Chance,  in  this  sense,  is  providential  coincidence  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand, and  do  not  need  to  trouble  ourselves  about 

Not  all  chances  are  of  equal  importance.  The  casual  meeting  of  a  stranger  in  the 
stzeet  need  not  bring  Ood*s  providence  before  me,  although  I  know  that  Ood  arranges 
it.  Yet  I  can  conceive  of  that  meeting  as  leading  to  religious  conversation  and  to  the 
stranger's  conversion.  When  we  are  prepared  for  them,  we  shall  see  many  opportuni- 
ties which  are  now  as  unmeaning  to  us  as  the  gold  in  the  river-beds  was  to  the  early 
Indians  of  Oalif  omia.  I  should  be  an  Ingrate,  if  I  escaped  a  lightning-stroke,  and  did  not 
thank  Ood ;  yet  Br.  Arnold's  saying  that  every  school-boy  should  put  on  his  hat  for 
Ood's  glory,  and  with  a  high  moral  purpose,  seems  morbid.  There  is  a  certain  room  for 
the  play  of  arbitrariness.  We  must  not  al&lct  ourselves  or  the  church  of  Ood  by 
requiring  a  Pharisaic  punctiliousness  in  minutiea.  Life  is  too  short  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion which  shoe  we  shall  put  on  first.  *'  Love  Ood  and  do  what  you  will  *'  said  Augus- 
tine ;  that  is.  Love  Ood,  and  act  out  that  love  in  a  simple  and  natural  way.  Be  free  in 
your  service,  yet  be  always  on  the  watch  for  indications  of  Ood's  will. 

(6)  If  chance  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  utter  absence  of  all  causal  con- 
nections in  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  mind, — we  oppose  to  this  notion 
the  fact  that  the  causal  judgment  is  formed  in  accordance  with  a  funda- 
mental and  necessary  law  of  human  thought,  and  that  no  science  or  knowl- 
edge is  possible  without  the  assumption  of  its  validity. 
Janet :  **  Chance  is  not  a  cause,  but  a  coincidence  of  causes." 

(c)  If  chance  be  used  in  the  sense  of  undesigning  cause, — ^it  is  evidentiy 
insufficient  to  explain  the  regular  and  uniform  sequences  of  nature,  or  the 
moral  progress  of  the  human  race.  These  things  argue  a  superintending 
and  designing  mind — in  other  words,  a  providence.     Since  reason  demands 
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not  only  a  oKOBe,  but  a  sufficient  cause,  for  the  order  of  the  physical  and 
moral  world,  casnalism  must  be  roled  oat 

Our  intuition  of  design  compelB  us  to  see  mind  and  purpose  in  individual  and  national 
history,  ss  truly  as  in  the  physical  universe.  The  same  argument  which  proves  the 
existence  of  Ood  proves  also  the  existence  of  a  Providence.  See  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ, 
1 :  15S,  note. 

3.     Hieory  of  a  merely  general  providence. 

Many  who  acknowledge  God's  control  over  the  movements  of  planets 
and  the  destinies  of  nations  deny  any  divine  arrangentent  of  partionlar 
events.  Most  of  the  arguments  agamst  deism  are  equally  valid  against  the 
theory  of  a  merely  general  providence.  This  view  is  indeed  only  a  form  of 
deism,  which  holds  that  God  has  not  whoUy  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
universe,  but  that  his  activity  within  it  is  limited  to  the  maintenance  of 
general  laws. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  view  of  most  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  Cioero : 
** Msffna  dii  curant ;  parva  neglij^unt."  *'  Even  in  klnffdoms  among  men,"  Cioero  says, 
**  kings  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  Insignificant  affairs."  So  Jerome,  the  church 
Father,  thought  it  absurd  that  God  should  know  just  how  many  gnats  and  cockroaches 
there  were  in  the  world.  See  Blunt,  Diet.  Doct.  and  Hist.  Theol.,  art. :  Deism ;  Baden 
Powell,  Order  of  Nature ;  Ctcero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  2 :  7, 66. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  above  aUuded  to,  we  may  urge  against  this 
theory  that : 

(a)  General  control  over  the  course  of  nature  and  of  history  is  impossi- 
ble without  control  over  the  smallest  particulars  which  affect  the  course  of 
nature  and  of  history.  Incidents  so  slight  as  weU-nigh  to  escape  observa- 
tion at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  are  frequently  found  to  deteimine  the 
whole  future  of  a  human  life,  and  through  that  life  the  fortunes  of  a  whole 
empire  and  of  a  whole  age. 

**  Nothing  great  has  great  beginnings."  *'  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will 
take  care  of  themselves."  ''Care  for  the  chain  is  care  for  the  links  of  the  chain.'* 
Instances  in  point  are  the  sleeplessness  of  King  Abasuerus  (Mhar  8  : 1),  and  the  seeming 
cfaaooe  that  led  to  the  reading  of  the  record  of  Mordecai's  service  and  to  the  salvation 
of  the  Jews  in  Persia;  the  spider's  web  spun  across  the  entrance  to  the  cave  in  which 
Mohammed  bad  taken  refuge,  and  which  so  deceived  his  pursuers  that  they  passed  on  in 
a  bootless  chase,  leaving  to  the  world  the  religion  and  the  empire  of  the  Moslems ;  the 
preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  which  occasioned  the  first  crusade;  the  chance  shot  of 
an  andier,  which  pierced  the  right  eye  of  Hargld,  the  last  of  the  purely  English  kings, 
gained  the  battle  of  Hastings  for  William  the  Conqueror,  and  secured  the  throne  of 
Bngland  for  the  Normans ;  the  flight  of  pigeons  to  the  south-west,  which  changed  the 
course  of  Columbus,  hitherto  directed  towards  Virginia,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  so 
prevented  the  dominion  of  Spain  over  North  America;  the  storm  that  dispersed  the 
Spanish  Armada  and  saved  England  from  the  Papacy,  and  the  storm  that  dispersed  the 
French  fleet  gathered  for  the  conquest  of  New  England— the  latter  on  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer  appointed  by  the  Puritans  to  avert  the  calamity ;  the  settling  of  New 
England  by  the  Puritans,  rather  than  by  French  Jesuits ;  the  order  of  Council  restrain- 
ing Cromwell  and  his  friends  from  sailing  to  America;  Major  Andre's  lack  of  self-pos- 
session in  presence  of  his  captors,  which  led  him  to  ask  an  improper  question  instead  of 
showing  his  passport,  and  which  saved  the  American  cause ;  the  unusually  early  com- 
mencement of  cold  weather,  which  frustrated  the  plans  of  Napoleon  and  destroyed  his 
army  in  Russia ;  the  fatal  shot  at  Fert  Sumter,  which  precipitated  the  war  of  secession 
and  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  American  slavery.  Nature  is  linked  to  history ;  the 
breese  warps  the  course  of  the  bullet;  the  insect  perforates  the  plank  of  the  ship.  Ood 
must  care  for  the  least,  or  he  cannot  care  for  the  greatest.    See  Appleton,  Works,  149  sg. 
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(b)  The  love  of  Gkxl  which  piompts  a  general  care  for  the  universe  mtut 
also  prompt  a  particular  care  for  the  smalleet  events  which  affect  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures.  It  belongs  to  love  to  regard  nothing  as  trifling  or 
beneath  its  notice  which  has  to  do  with  the  interests  of  the  object  of  its 
affection.  Infinite  love  may  therefore  be  expected  to  provide  for  all,  even 
the  minutest  things  in  the  creation.  Without  belief  in  this  particular  care, 
men  cannot  long  believe  in  God*s  general  care.  Faith  in  a  particular  prov- 
idence is  indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  practical  religion ;  for  men 
will  not  worship  or  recognize  a  God  who  has  no  direct  relation  to  them. 

Man's  oare  for  his  own  body  Involves  care  for  the  l€«i8t  Important  members  of  it.  A 
lover's  devotion  is  Icnown  by  his  Interest  in  Uie  minutest  concerns  of  his  beloved.  So 
all  our  affairs  are  matters  of  interest  to  God.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man :  "  All  nature  is  but 
art  unknown  to  thee ;  All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see ;  All  discord,  har- 
mony not  understood ;  All  partial  evil,  universal  good."  If  harvests  may  be  labored 
for  and  lost  without  any  atgency  of  God ;  if  rain  or  sun  may  act  like  fate,  sweeping  away 
the  results  of  years,  and  God  have  no  hand  in  it  all;  if  wind  and  storm  may  wreck 
the  ship  and  drown  our  dearest  friends,  and  God  not  care  for  us  or  for  our  loss,  then  all 
possibility  of  general  trust  in  God  would  disappear  also. 

(c)  In  times  of  personal  danger,  and  in  remarkable  conjunctures  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  men  instinctivelj  attribute  to  God  a  control  of  the  events  which 
take  place  around  them.  The  prayers  which  such  startling  emergencies 
force  from  men's  lips  are  proof  that  God  ia  present  and  active  in  human 
affairs.  This  testimony  of  our  mental  constitution  must  be  regarded  as 
virtually  the  testimony  of  him  who  framed  this  constitution. 

No  advance  of  science  can  rid  us  of  this  conviction,  since  it  comes  from  a  deeper 
source  than  mere  reasoning.  The  intuition  of  design  Is  awakened  by  the  connection  of 
events  in  our  daily  life,  as  much  as  by  the  useful  adaptations  which  we  see  in  nature. 
Fl  107 :  23-28— "They  tiut  godovn  to  ths  sm  in  ships . . .  meant  np  to  the  heaTen  ...  go  down  igain  to  the  depths 
...  And  are  at  their  wits'  end  . . .  Then  thej  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  tronble."  A  narrow  escape  from 
death  shows  us  a  present  God  and  Deliverer.  Instance  the  general  feeling  throughout 
the  land,  expressed  by  the  press  as  well  as  by  the  pulpit,  at  the  breaking  out  of  our 
rebellion  and  at  the  President's  subsequent  proclamation  of  emancipation. 

(d)  Christian  experience  confirms  the  declarations  of  Scripture  that  par- 
ticular events  are  brought  about  by  Gk>d  with  special  reference  to  the  good 
or  ill  of  the  individual.  Such  events  occur  at  times  in  such  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  Christian's  prayers  that  no  doubt  remains  with  regard  to  the 
providential  arrangement  of  them.  The  possibility  of  such  divine  agency 
in  natural  events  cannot  be  questioned  by  one  who,  like  the  Christian,  has 
had  experience  of  the  greater  wonders  of  regeneration  and  daily  intercourse 
with  God,  and  who  believes  in  the  reality  of  creation,  incarnation,  and 
miracles. 

Providence  prepares  the  way  for  men's  conversion,  sometimes  by  their  own  partial 
reformation,  sometimes  by  the  sudden  death  of  others  near  them.  Instance  Luther 
and  Judson.  The  Christian  learns  that  the  same  Providence  that  led  him  before  his 
conversion  is  busy  after  his  conversion  in  directing  his  steps  and  in  supplying  his 
wants.  Daniel  Defoe :  "  I  have  been  fed  more  by  miracle  than  Elijah  when  the  angels 
were  his  purveyors."  In  Psalm  32,  David  celebrates  not  only  God's  pardoning  mercy  but 
his  subsequent  provldentf  al  leading :  "  I  will  eoonsel  thee  with  mine  eye  upon  thee  "  (verse  8).  It  may 
be  objected  that  we  often  mistake  the  meaning  of  events.  We  answer  that,  as  in 
nature,  so  in  providence,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  not  that  we  know  the  design,  but 
that  there  is  a  design.  Instance  Shelley's  drowning,  and  Jacob  Knapp's  prayer  that 
his  opponent  might  be  stricken  dumb. 
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TV.      BbIiATIONS  OF  THB  DoCTUINB  OF  PbOYIDBNOB. 

1.  To  mimclea  and  works  of  grace. 

Particular  providence  is  the  agency  of  God  in  what  seem  to  ns  the  minor 
^kfiairs  of  nature  and  of  homan  life.  Special  providence  is  only  an  instance 
■of  Ck>d'8  particolar  providence  which  has  special  relation  to  ns  or  makes 
pecnliar  impression  upon  ns.  It  is  special,  not  as  respects  the  means  which 
Ood  makes  use  of,  but  as  respects  the  effect  produced  upon  us.  In  both 
particolar  and  special  providence,  Gk>d  apparently  makes  use  of  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  In  special  providences  we  have 
only  more  impressive  manifestations  of  the  control  which  God  always  ezer- 
•cises  over  nature's  laws. 

But  while  providence,  both  general  and  special,  works  in  the  realm  of 
nature  and  through  the  natural  laws  of  matter  and  of  mind,  miracles  and 
works  of  grace  like  regeneration  are  supernatural  acts,  not  to  be  explained 
from  antecedent  natural  causes.  While  Gk>d  can  use  natural  forces  for  the 
juxnmplishment  of  his  will,  he  is  not,  as  man  is,  confined  to  these,  but  by 
his  simple  volition  he  can  accomplish  results  far  beyond  the  power  of  mere 
nature.  Miracles  and  special  providences  are  therefore  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  each  other,  since  the  latter  belong  to  nature,  the  former 
to  the  realm  above  nature.  Certain  of  the  wonders  of  Scripture,  however, 
such  as  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib*s  army  and  the  dividing  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  may  possibly  belong  to  the  class  of  spedal  providences,  rather  than  to 
the  class  of  miracles. 

Tbe  falling  of  snow  from  a  roof  is  an  example  of  ordinary  (or  particular)  providence. 
But  if  a  man  is  killed  by  it,  it  becomes  a  special  providence  to  bim  and  to  otbers  who 
are  thereby  tauirbt  tbe  insecurity  of  life.  So  the  providing  of  coal  for  fuel  in  the 
jreoloiric  ages  may  be  regarded  by  different  persons  in  tbe  light  either  of  a  general  or 
of  a  special  providence.  Trench  gives  the  name  of  *'  providential  miracles  "  to  those 
Scripture  wonders  which  may  be  explained  as  wrought  through  the  agency  of  natural 
Jaws  ( see  Trench,  BClrades,  19 ).  Mozley  also  (Miracles,  117-120 )  calls  these  wonders  mir^ 
ades,  because  of  the  predictive  word  of  God  which  accompanied  them.  He  says  that 
the  difference  in  effect  between  miracles  and  special  providences  is  that  tbe  latter  give 
«>m«  warrant,  while  the  former  give /uTl  warrant,  for  believing  that  they  are  wrought 
by  Ood.  For  the  naturalistic  view,  see  Tyndall  on  Miracles  and  Special  Providences,  In 
Fragments  of  Science,  4ft,  418.  Per  contra,  see  Farrar,  on  Divine  Providence  and  G^n- 
•eral  Laws,  in  Science  and  Theology,  54-80;  Row,  Bampton  Lect.  on  Christian  Evidences, 
109-115 ;  Oodet,  Defence  of  Christian  Faith,  chap.  2. 

2.  To  prayer  and  its  answer. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  Qod's  connection  with  nature  suggests 
the  question,  how  God  can  answer  prayer  consistently  with  the  fixity  of 
natural  law. 

Tyndall  (see  reference  above),  while  repelling  the  charge  of  denying  that  God  can 
answer  prayer  at  all,  yet  does  deny  that  he  can  answer  it  without  a  miracle.  He 
mjs  expressly  **  that  without  a  disturbance  of  natural  law  quite  as  serious  as  the  stop- 
page of  an  eclipse,  or  the  rolling  of  the  St.  Lawrence  up  the  falls  of  Niagara,  no  act  of 
humiliation,  individual  or  national,  could  call  one  shower  from  heaven  or  deflect  toward 
us  a  single  beam  of  the  sun.'*    In  reply  we  would  remark : 

A.     NegatiTely.  that  the  true  solution  is  not  to  be  reached  : 

(a)    By  making  the  sole  effect  of  prayer  to  be  its  reflex  influence  upon 
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the  petitioner. — Plrajer  presapposeB  a  Qod  who  hears  and  answers.  It  will 
not  be  offered,  unless  it  is  believed  to  aooomplish  objeotiTe  as  well  as- 
subjective  results. 

AcoordlDfiT  to  the  first  view  mentioned  above,  prayer  to  a  mere  spiritual  ffjmnastioB— 
an  effort  to  lift  ourselves  from  the  s^round  by  ttigging  at  our  own  boot-straps.  David. 
Hume  said  well,  after  hearln^r  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Leeohman :  '*  We  can  make  use  of  no 
expression  or  even  thought  in  prayers  and  entreaties  which  does  not  Imply  that  these^ 
prayers  have  an  Influence."  See  Tyndall  on  Prayer  and  Natural  Law,  in  Frairments  of* 
Sdenoe,  85. 

(6)  Nor  by  holding  that  Qod  answers  prayer  simply  by  spiritnal  means, 
such  as  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  spirit  of  man. — The  realm  of 
spirit  is  no  lees  subject  to  law  than  the  realm  of  matter.  Scripture  and 
experience,  moreover,  alike  testify  that  in  answer  to  prayer  events  take- 
place  in  the  outward  world  which  would  not  have  taken  place  if  prayer 
had  not  gone  before. 

According  to  this  second  theory,  God  feeds  the  stsrving  widow  by  moving  some  of 
her  rich  neighbors  to  help  her.  But  the  pouring  rain  that  followed  Elijah's  prayer  (i  I. 
18 :  42-45 )  cannot  be  thus  explained  as  a  subjective  spiritual  phenomenon.  Diman,  The- 
istic  Argument,  288—"  Our  charts  map  out  not  only  the  solid  shore  but  the  windings  of 
the  ocean  currents,  and  we  look  into  the  morning  papers  to  ascertain  the  gathering  of 
storms  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  But  law  rules  in  the  realm  of  spirit  as- 
well  as  in  the  realm  of  nature.    See  Baden  Powell,  in  Essays  and  Reviews,  108-182. 

(c)  Nor  by  maintaining  that  Qod  suspends  or  breaks  in  upon  the  order 
of  nature,  in  answering  eveiy  prayer  that  is  offered. — ^This  view  does  not 
take  account  of  natural  laws  as  having  objective  existence,  and  as  revealing 
the  order  of  Gk>d'8  being.  Omnipotence  might  thus  suspend  natural  law,, 
but  wisdom,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  would  not 

This  third  theory  might  well  be  held  by  those  who  see  in  nature  no  force  but  the  all* 
working  will  of  God.  But  there  are  properties  and  powers  of  matter,  and  the  human 
will  has  a  relative  independence  In  the  universe. 

{d)  Nor  by  considering  prayer  as  a  physical  force,  linked  in  each  case  to- 
its  answer,  as  physical  cause  is  linked  to  physical  effect — ^Prayer  is  not  a- 
force  acting  directly  upon  nature ;  else  there  would  be  no  discretion  as  to- 
its  answer.     It  can  accomplish  results  in  nature,  only  as  it  influences  Qod. 

We  educate  our  children  in  two  ways :  first,  by  training  them  to  do  for  themaelvea 
what  they  can  do ;  and,  secondly,  by  encouraging  them  to  seek  our  help  in  nutters- 
beyond  their  power.  So  God  educates  us.  first,  by  impersonal  law,  and,  secondly,  by 
personal  dependence.  He  teaches  us  both  to  work  and  to  ask.  Notice  the  "  perfect  un- 
wisdom of  modem  scientists  who  place  themselves  under  the  training  of  impersonal 
law,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  higher  and  better  training  which  is  under  personality  ** 
( Hopkins,  Sermon  on  Prayer-gauge,  18 ). 

It  seems  more  in  accordance  with  both  Scripture  and  reason  to  say  that : 
B.     Qod  may  answer  prayer,  even  when  that  answer  involves  changes  in 
the  sequences  of  nature, 

(a)  By  new  combinations  of  natural  forces,  in  regions  withdrawn  from 
our  observation,  so  that  effects  are  produced  which  these  same  forces  left  to> 
themselves  would  never  have  accomplished.  As  man  combines  the  laws  of 
chemical  attraction  and  of  combustion,  to  fire  the  gunpowder  and  split  the 
rock  asunder,  so  Gk>d  may  combine  the  laws  of  nature  to  bring  about  answera 
to  prayer.  In  all  this  there  may  be  no  suspension  or  violation  of  law,  but 
a  use  of  law  unknown  to  us. 
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Since  prajer  va  nothing  more  nor  leas  than  appeal  to  a  personal  and  present 
Qod,  whose  granting  or  withholding  of  the  requested  blessing  is  belieyed 
to  be  determined  by  the  prajer  itself,  we  must  conclude  that  prayer  moves 
God,  or,  in  other  words,  induces  the  putting  forth  on  his  part  of  an  imper- 
atiTe  volition. 

The  view  that  in  aosweiliur  prayer  Ood  oombiaes  natural  forces  is  elaborated  by 
Chalmers,  Works,  2 :  814,  and  7 :  284.  See  Diman,  Theistlc  Argument,  111—**  When  laws  are 
oonoelved  of,  not  as  sing-le,  but  as  combined.  Instead  of  being  immutable  in  their  opera- 
tion, they  are  the  acrendes  of  ceaseless  chancre.  Phenomena  are  governed,  not  by  inva- 
riable forces,  but  by  endHauily  varyino  combinatiotta  of  invariabU  /orces."  Diman  seems 
to  have  followed  Argyll*  Reign  of  Law,  100. 

Janet,  Final  Gaoses,  219—**  I  kindle  a  fire  in  my  grate.  I  only  intervene  to  produce 
and  combine  together  the  dllTerent  agents  whose  natural  action  behooves  to  produce  the 
effect  I  have  need  of;  but  the  first  step  once  taken,  all  the  phenomena  constituting 
combustion  engender  each  other,  conformably  to  their  laws,  without  anew  intervention 
of  the  agent ;  so  that  an  observer  who  should  study  the  series  of  these  phenomena,  with- 
out perceiving  the  first  hand  that  had  prepared  all,  could  not  seize  that  hand  in  any 
especial  act,  and  yet  there  is  a  preconceived  plan  and  combination." 

Hopkins,  Sermon  on  Prayer-gauge:  Man,  by  sprinkling  plaster  on  his  field,  may 
cause  the  com  to  grow  more  luxuriantly ;  by  kindling  great  fires  and  by  firing  cannon, 
he  may  cause  rain ;  and  God  can  surely,  in  answer  to  prayer,  do  as  much  as  man  can. 
Lewes  says  that  the  fundamental  character  of  all  theological  philosophy  is  conceiving 
of  phenomena  as  subject  to  supernatural  volition,  and  consequently  as  eminently  and 
irregularly  variable.  This  notion,  be  says,  is  refuted,  first,  by  exact  and  rational  pre- 
Tision  of  phenomena,  and,  secondly,  by  the  possibility  of  our  modifying  these  phenom- 
ena so  as  to  promote  our  own  advantage.  But  we  ask  in  reply :  If  we  can  modify  them* 
cannot  God  ?  But  lest  this  should  seem  to  imply  mutability  in  God  or  inconsistency  in 
nature,  we  remark,  in  addition,  that: 

(6)  Gk>d  may  have  so  prearranged  the  laws  of  the  material  universe  and 
the  events  of  history  that,  while  the  answer  to  prayer  is  an  expression  of  his 
will,  it  is  granted  through  the  working  of  natural  agencies,  and  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  general  principle  that  results,  both  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual, are  to  be  attained  by  intelligent  creatures  through  the  use  of  the  appro- 
priate and  appointed  means. 

Since  Ck>d  is  immanent  in  nature,  an  answer  to  prayer,  coming  about 
through  the  intervention  of  natural  law,  may  be  as  real  a  revelation  of  Qod's 
personal  care  as  if  the  laws  of  nature  were  suspended,  aad  Gk>d  interposed 
by  an  exercise  of  his  creative  power.  Prayer  and  its  answer,  though  having 
Qod's  immediate  volition  as  their  connecting  bond,  may  yet  be  provided  for 
in  the  original  plan  of  the  universe. 

The  universe  does  not  exist  for  itself,  but  for  moral  ends  and  moral  beings,  to  reveal 
Ood  and  to  furnish  facilities  of  intercourse  between  God  and  intelligent  creatures. 
Bishop  Berkeley:  *'The  universe  is  God's  ceaseless  conversation  with  his  creatures." 
The  universe  certainly  subserves  moral  ends— the  discouragement  of  vice  and  the 
reward  of  virtue;  why  not  spiritual  ends  also?  When  we  remember  that  there  is  no 
true  prayer  which  God  does  not  Inspire;  that  every  true  prayer  is  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  universe,  linked  in  with  all  the  rest  and  provided  for  at  the  beginning ;  that  God  la 
In  nature  and  in  mind,  supervising  all  their  movements  and  making  all  fulfil  his  will 
and  reveal  his  personal  care ;  that  God  can  adjust  the  forces  of  nature  to  each  other  far 
more  skilfully  than  can  man  when  man  produces  effects  which  nature  of  herself  could 
never  accomplish ;  that  God  is  not  confined  to  nature  or  her  forces,  but  can  work  by  his 
creative  and  omnipotent  will  where  other  means  are  not  sufficient— we  need  have  no  fear, 
efther  that  natural  law  will  bar  God's  answers  to  prayer,  or  that  these  answers  will  cause 
a  shook  or  jar  in  the  system  of  the  universe. 

See  Galderwood,  Science  and  Religion,  29(h809;  McCosh,  Divine  Government,  215;  lid- 
don.  Elements  of  Beliglon,  178-806;  Hamilton,.  Autology,  (RXMIOi.  See  also  Jellett, 
Donnellan  Leeturea  on  the  Bfflcacy  of  Prayer;  Butterworth,  Story  of  Notable  Prayers; 
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Patton,  Prayer  and  ite  Answers;  Monad,  World  of  Prayer;  Prime,  Power  of  Prayer: 
Phelpa,  The  Still  Hour ;  Haven,  and  Bickersteth,  on  Prayer ;  Prayer  for  Colleges ;  Ck>z,  in 
Expositor,  1877  :  chap.  3. 

0.  If  asked  whether  this  relation  between  prayer  and  its  providential 
answer  can  be  scientifically  tested,  we  reply  that  it  may  be  tested  just  as  a 
father's  love  may  be  tested  by  a  dutiful  son. 

(a)  There  is  a  general  proof  of  it  in  the  past  experience  of  the  Christian 
and  in  the  past  history  of  the  church. 

Fi  116 : 1-8—"  I  loT«  the  lord,  bMaue  he  UXk  hatrd  my  Toie*  and  my  mpptiflttumi."  Luther  prays  for  the 
dying-  Melancthon,  and  he  recovers.  Oeorge  MtUler  trusts  to  prayer,  and  builds  his 
£rreat  orphan-houses.    For  a  multitude  of  instances,  see  Prime,  Answers  to  Prayer. 

(6)  In  condescension  to  human  blindness,  Qod  may  sometimes  submit 
to  a  formal  test  of  his  faithfulness  and  power, — as  in  the  case  of  Elijah  and 
the  priests  of,  Baal. 

It.  7 :  10-13— Ahaz  is  rebuked  for  not  asking  a  sign— in  him  it  indicated  unbelief,  i  K. 
18 :  36-3S-EllJab  said,  "Let  it  1m  knovn  tliis  day  tlut  thoa  art  God  in  Iirul ....  Aw  the  fln  of  tko  Lord 
foU,  And  ooDfomod  tho  burnt  offsriAg."    Romaine  speaks  of  ^*  a  year  famous  for  believing." 

(c)  When  proof  sufficient  to  convince  the  candid  inquirer  has  been 
already  given,  it  may  not  consist  with  the  divine  majesty  to  abide  a  test 
imposed  by  mere  curiosity  or  scepticism, — ^as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  who 
sought  a  sign  from  heaven. 

Hat  12 :  39— "in  otU  And  idoltarau  genontion  leokoth  after  aagn ;  and  tkera ikall  no  agnbe  giton itlmi tke 
aign  of  Jonah  the  prophet"    Tyndall's  prayer-gauge  would  ensure  a  conflict  of  prayers. 

(d)  Since  God*s  will  is  the  link  between  prayer  and  its  answer,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  physical  demonstration  of  its  efficacy  in  any  proposed 
case.  Physical  tests  have  no  application  to  things  into  which  free  wiU  enters 
as  a  constitutive  element.  But  there  are  moral  tests,  and  moral  tests  are  as 
scientific  as  physical  tests  can  be. 

Diman,  Thelstio  Argument,  270,  alludes  to  Ooldwin  Smith's  denial  that  any  scientific 
method  can  be  applied  to  history  becauie  it  would  make  man  a  necessary  link  in  a  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  and  so  would  deny  his  free  will.  But  Diman  says  this  is  no  more 
impossible  than  the  development  of  the  iodi\idual  according  to  a  fixed  law  of  growth, 
while  yet  free  will  is  sedulously  respected.  Froude  says  history  is  not  a  science,  because 
no  sdenoe  could  foretell  Mohammedanism  or  Buddhism ;  and  Gold  win  Smith  says  that 
*'  prediction  is  the  crown  of  all  science."  But,  as  Diman  remarks :  "  geometry,  geology, 
physiology,  are  sciences,  yet  they  do  not  predict."  Buckle  brought  history  into  con- 
tempt by  asserting  that  it  could  be  analyzed  and  referred  solely  to  intelleotuaJ  laws  and 
forces.  To  all  this  we  reply  that  there  may  be  scientific  tests  which  are  not  physical,  or 
,  even  intellectual,  but  only  moral.  Such  a  test  Ood  urges  his  people  to  use,  in  VaL  3 :  i(^ 
"Bring  ye  the  whole  tithe  into  the  eterehoue ...  and  prove  me  nov  herevith . . . .  if  I  vill  not  open  yon  the  wiadovi 
of  heoTon,  and  poor  yon  oat  a  blening,  that  there  ihall  not  be  room  onon^h  to  reonTO  it" 

But  the  test  of  prayer  proposed  by  Tyndall  is  not  applicable  to  the  thing  to  be  tested 
by  it.  Hopkins,  Prayer  and  the  Prayer-gauge,  SS  «g.— '*  We  cannot  measure  wheat  by 
the  srard,  or  the  weight  of  a  dlsoourse  with  a  pair  of  scales . . .  God's  wisdom  might 
see  that  it  was  not  best  for  the  petitioners,  nor  for  the  objects  of  their  petition,  to  grant 
their  request.  Christians  therefore  could  not,  without  special  divine  authorisation,  rest 
their  faith  upon  the  results  of  such  a  test . . .  Why  may  we  not  ask  for  great  changes 
In  nature  ?  For  the  same  reason  that  a  well-informed  child  does  not  ask  for  the  moon 
as  a  plaything . . .  There  are  two  limitations  upon  prayer.  First,  except  by  special 
direction  of  God,  we  cannot  ask  for  a  miracle,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  child  could 
not  ask  his  father  to  bum  the  house  down.  Nature  is  the  house  we  live  in.  Secondly, 
we  cannot  ask  for  anything  under  the  laws  of  nature  which  would  contravene  the 
object  of  those  laws.  Whatever  we  can  do  for  ourselves  under  these  laws,  God  expects 
us  to  do.    If  the  child  is  cold,  let  him  go  near  the  fire— not  beg  his  father  to  carry  him.'* 
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See  Upham,  Interior  Life,  856 ;  Thornton,  Old-ftehioned  BthiCB,  886-287.    Per  contra^  see 
-Ofllton,  Inquiries  into  Human  faculty,  277-2M. 

8.     To  Chriatian  activity. 

Here  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes  of  quietism  and  naturalism. 

(a)  In  opposition  to  the  false  abnegation  of  human  reason  and  will  which 
quietism  demands,  we  hold  that  Qod  guides  us,  not  by  continual  miracle, 
but  by  his  natural  providence  and  the  energizing  of  our  faculties  by  his 
Spirit,  so  that  we  rationally  and  freely  do  our  own  work,  and  work  out  our 
own  salvation. 

Upham,  Interior  Life,  866,  defines  quietism  as  "  oessation  of  wandering  thoughts  and 
discursiire  Imaginations,  rest  from  irregrular  desires  and  affeotions,  and  perfect  submis- 
sion of  the  will."  Its  advocates,  however,  have  often  spoken  of  it  as  a  glvlnfr  up  of  our 
will  and  reason,  and  a  swallowinff  up  of  these  in  the  wisdom  and  will  of  God.  This 
phraseolofiry  to  misleading,  and  savors  of  a  pantbelstlc  merging  of  man  in  God.  Domer : 
**  Quietism  makes  God  a  monarch  without  living  subjects."  Certain  English  quietists, 
like  the  Mohammedans,  will  not  employ  physicians  in  sickness.  They  quote  2  Chroa.  16 :  12— 
Asa  "nogkt  not  to  tka  Lord,  bat  to  tko  phjaoUna.  And  A»  ilopt  vitk  kiB  fkthan."  They  forget  that  the 
"'pkyncioBf  "  alluded  to  in  Chronicles  were  probably  heathen  necromancers. 

We  must  not  confound  rational  piety  with  false  enthusiasm.  See  Isaac  Tftylor, 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.  "  Not  quiescence,  but  acquiescence.  Is  demanded  of 
us."  As  God  feeds  "tho  birds  of  tke  hMTw"  (Hat.  6 :  26),  not  by  dropping  food  from  heaven 
into  their  mouths,  but  by  stimulating  them  to  seek  food  for  themselves,  so  God  provides 
for  his  rational  creatures  by  giving  them  a  sanctified  common  sense  and  by  leading  them 
to  use  it.  In  a  true  sense  Christianity  gives  us  more  will  than  ever.  The  Holy  Spirit 
emancipates  the  will,  sets  it  upon  proper  objects,  and  fills  it  with  new  energy-  We  are 
therefore  not  to  surrender  ourselves  passively  to  whatever  professes  to  be  a  divine  sug- 
gestion :  1  John  4  : 1—"  BolioTO  not  orory  iprit,  bat  pmo  tbo  ^ti,  vhothor  thoj  bo  of  God."  The  test  is  the 
revealed  word  of  God :  Ii.  8 :  20—"  To  tbo  Itw  and  to  tho  tottimony !  if  thoy  spool  not  aooording  to  tkis 
word,  soroly  ttee  it  no  morning  for  tton." 

(b)  In  opposition  to  naturalism,  we  hold  that  Gk>d  is  oontinuallj  near 
the  human  spirit  bj  his  providential  working,  and  that  this  providential 
working  is  so  adjusted  to  the  Christian's  nature  and  necessities  as  to  fur- 
nish instruction  with  regard  to  duty,  discipline  of  religious  character,  and 
needed  help  and  comfort  in  trial. 

In  interpreting  Gknl's  providences,  as  in  interpreting  Scripture,  we  are 
dex>endent  upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  is,  indeed,  in  great 
part^an  application  of  Scripture  truth  to  present  circumstances.  While  we 
never  allow  ourselves  to  act  blindly  and  irrationally,  but  accustom  ourselves 
to  weigh  evidence  with  regard  to  duty,  we  are  to  expect,  as  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  an  understanding  of  circumstances — a  fine  sense  of  God's  providen- 
tial purposes  with  regard  to  us,  which  shall  make  our  true  course  plain  to 
ourselves,  although  we  may  not  always  be  able  to  explain  it  to  others. 

The  Christian  may  have  a  continual  divine  guidance.  Unlike  the  unfaithful  and  un- 
IwUeving,  of  whom  it  is  Maid,  in  F1IO6 :  13,  "tkoy  vaitod  not  for  his  oonnsal,"  the  true  believer  has 
wisdom  given  him  from  above.  Fi  82 :  S— "I  vill  instraot  thoo  and  tiodi  thoo  in  tlio  way  vhieh  tkon 
skoltgo";  Vm.  3:  6— "In  all  thy  ways  aoknovlod««  him,  And  ho  shall  dinot  thy  paths  "  •,  Phil.  1 :  9—"  and  this  I 
jnj,  that  yoor  Irro  nny  ahouid  yot  Bore  and  Mrs  in  knowlodgo  and  all  disoonunont "  (at<rdi}o^ci  ^  spiritual 
discernment) :  James  1 : 5— "if  any  of  yon  laokoth  wisdom,  lot  him  sak  of  God,  who  giToth  (rov  liUvrxt^ 
S«»v)  to  all  UhtnUy  and  nphnidoth  not" ;  John  15  :  15— "lo  hngor  do  I  eaU  yon  sorranto;  for  tho  sorrant  knowoth 
not  what  his  lord  dooth:  bat  I  hato  oallod  yon  frionds  " ;  CoL  1 :  0—"  that  yo  may  ho  flllod  with  tho  knowlodgo  of  his 
win  in  all  spiritasl  wisdom  aad  nndirstanding,  to  walk  worthily  of  tho  Lord  nnto  all  ploaang." 

God's  Spirit  makes  Providence  as  well  as  the  Bible  personal  to  us.  From  every  page 
of  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  Bible,  the  living  God  speaks  to  us.  Tholuck :  "  The  more  we 
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reooffnize  In  every  daily  ooourrenoe  God's  secret  inspiration,  ^uidlnr  and  oontroillng' 
UB,  the  more  will  all^which  to  others  wears  a  common  and  eyery-day  aspect  prove  to  us  a 
siflrn  and  a  wondrous  work.*'  Hutton,  Essays :  "  Animals  that  are  blind  slaves  of  im- 
pulse, driven  about  by  forces  from  within,  have  so  to  say  fewer  valves  in  their  moral 
constitution  for  the  entrance  of  divine  ^Idance.  But  minds  alive  to  every  word  of 
God  grive  constant  opportunity  for  his  interference  with  suipffestions  that  may  alter  the 
course  of  their  lives.  The  hi^rher  the  mind,  the  more  It  flrlldes  into  the  regrion  of  provi- 
dential control.  God  turns  the  good  by  the  slierhtest  breath  of  thought."  So  the 
Christian  hymn,  "Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah  I"  likens  God's  leading  of  the 
believer  to  that  of  Israel  by  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud ;  and  Paul  in  his  dungeon  calla 
himself  "  tha  prisoner  of  Ohrift  Jenu  "  flph.  3 : 1).  Affliction  1b  the  discipline  of  God's  providence. 
Greek  proverb :  **  He  who  does  not  get  thrashed,  does  not  get  educated." 

4.     To  the  evil  acts  of  free  agents. 

(a)  Here  we  must  disimgoish  between  the  natnral  SLgenoj  and  the  moral 
agency  of  God,  or  between  acts  of  permissive  providence  and  acts  of  effi- 
cieift  causation.  We  are  ever  to  remember  that  God  neither  works  evil,  nor 
causes  his  creatures  to  work  evil.  All  sin  is  chargeable  to  the  self-will  and 
perversity  of  the  creature ;  to  declare  God  the  author  of  it  is  the  greatest 
of  blasphemies. 

Bp.  Wordsworth :  **  God  foresees  evil  deeds,  but  never  forces  them."  "  God  does  not 
cause  sin,  any  more  than  the  rider  of  a  limping  horse  causes  the  limping." 

(b)  But  while  man  makes  up  his  evil  decision  independently  of  God, 
God  does,  by  his  natural  agency,  order  the  method  in  which  this  inward  evil 
shall  express  itself,  by  limiting  it  in  time,  place,  and  measure,  or  by  guiding 
it  to  the  end  which  his  wisdom  and  love,  and  not  man's  intent,  has  set.  in 
all  this,  however,  God  only  allows  sin  to  develop  itself  after  its  own  nature, 
so  that  it  may  be  known,  abhorred,  and  if  possible  overcome  and  forsaken. 

Phllippi,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  272-284—"  Judas's  treachery  works  the  reconciliation  of 

the  world,  and  Israel's  apostasy  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles God  smooths  the  path 

of  the  sinner,  and  gives  him  chance  for  the  outbreak  of  the  evil,  like  a  wise  physician 
who  draws  to  the  surface  of  the  body  the  disease  that  has  been  raging  within,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  cured.  If  possible,  by  mUd  means,  or,  if  not,  may  be  removed  by  the 
knife." 

(c)  In  cases  of  persistent  iniquity,  God's  providence  still  compels  the 
sinner  to  accomplish  the  design  with  which  he  and  all  things  have  been 
created,  namely,  the  manifestation  of  God's  holiness.  Even  though  he 
struggle  against  Gbd's  plan,  yet  he  must  by  his  very  resistance  serve  it. 
His  sin  is  made  its  own  detector,  judge,  and  tormentor.  His  character  and 
doom  are  made  a  warning  to  others.  Refusing  to  glorify  Qod  in  his  salva- 
tion, he  is  made  to  glorify  Gk>d  in  his  destruction. 

Ii.  10  :  S»  7— "So  iMyriao,  du  rod  of  bum  angw,  tlM  staff  in  vkoao  hand  is  miiw  indifutioBl ....  Ioirbait» 
hi  meaneth  not  ao."  Pharaoh's  ordering  the  destruction  of  the  Israelitish  children  (Is. 
1 :  16 )  was  made  the  means  of  putting  Moses  under  royal  protection,  of  training  him 
for  his  future  work,  and  finally  of  rescuing  the  whole  nation  whose  sons  Pharaoh 
sought  to  destroy.  Emerson :  "  My  will  fulfilled  shall  be.  For  in  daylight  as  in  dark 
My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see  His  way  home  to  the  mark."  See  also  Edwards,  Works, 
4:800-812. 
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SECTION    IV. — GOOD   AND  EVIL  ANGELS. 

As  ministerB  of  divine  providenoe  there  is  a  daas  of  finite  beings,  greater 
in  intelligence  and  power  than  man  in  his  present  state,  some  of  whom  pos- 
itively serve  God's  purpose  by  holiness  and  voluntary  exeution  of  his  will, 
some  negatively,  by  giving  examples  to  the  universe  of  defeated  and  pun- 
ished rebellion,  and  by  Ulnstrating  Qod's  distingaishing  grace  in  man's 
salvation. 

The  scholastic  subtleties  which  encumbered  this  doctrine  in  the  middle  * 
ages,  and  the  exaggerated  representations  of  the  power  of  evil  spirits  which 
then  prevailed,  have  led,  by  a  natural  reaction,  to  an  undue  depreciation  of 
it  in  more  recent  times. 

For  Bcholastlo  discuflsioiis,  see  ThonuM  Aquinas,  Stimma  (ed.  Mlflme),  1 :  888-4N6.  The 
scholastics  debated  the  questions,  how  many  angels  oould  stand  at  once  on  the  point  of 
a  needle  (relation  of  angels  to  space) ;  whether  an  angel  oould  be  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time ;  how  great  was  the  interval  between  the  creation  of  angels  and  their  fail ; 
whether  the  sin  of  the  first  angel  caused  the  sin  of  the  rest ;  whether  as  many  re- 
tained their  integrity  as  fell;  whether  our  atmosphere  is  the  place  of  punishment  for 
fallen  angels ;  whether  guardian-angels  have  charge  of  children  from  baptism,  from 
birth,  or  while  the  infant  is  yet  in  the  womb  of  its  mother. 

Dante  makes  the  creation  of  angels  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  universe  at  large. 
**  The  fall  of  the  rebel  angels  he  considers  to  have  taken  place  within  twenty  seoonds  of 
their  creation,  and  to  have  originated  in  the  pride  which  made  Lucifer  unwilling  to 
await  the  time  preflzed  by  his  Maker  for  enlightening  him  with  perfect  knowledge  '*— 
see  Bossetti,  Shadow  of  Dante,  14, 1ft. 

But  there  is  certainly  a  possibility  that  the  ascending  scale  of  created 
intelligences  does  not  reach  its  topmost  point  in  man.  As  the  distance 
between  man  and  the  lowest  forms  of  life  is  filled  in  with  numberless  gra- 
dations of  being,  so  it  is  possible  that  between  man  and  Gk>d  there  exist 
creatures  of  higher  than  human  intelligence.  This  possibility  is  turned  to 
certainty  by  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture.  The  doctrine  is  inter- 
woven with  the  later  as  well  as  with  the  earlier  books  of  revelation. 

Quenstedt  (Theol.,  1 :  828)  regards  the  existence  of  angels  as  antecedently  probable, 
because  there  are  no  gaps  in  creation ;  nature  does  not  proceed  per  BoUum.  As  we  have 
( 1 )  beings  purely  corporeal,  as  stones ;  ( 2 )  beings  partly  corporeal  and  partly  spiritual, 
as  men :  so  we  should  expect  In  creation  (8 )  beings  wholly  spiritual,  as  angels.  Godet« 
in  his  Biblical  Studies  of  the  O.  T.,  1-20,  suggests  another  series  of  gradations.  As  we 
have  (1)  vegetables  =  species  without  individuality:  (2)  animals  =  Individuality  in 
bondage  to  species ;  and  ( 8 )  men  =  species  overpowered  by  individuality :  so  wo  may 
expect    (4)  angels  =  faidlvlduality  without  species. 

The  doctrine  of  angels  affords  a  barrier  against  the  false  conception  of  this  world  as 
including  the  whole  spiritual  universe.  Earth  is  only  part  of  a  larger  onranism.  As 
Christianity  has  united  Jew  and  Gentile,  so  hereafter  will  It  blend  our  own  and  other 
orders  of  creation :  Ool.  2 :  10—"  vko  is  ths  hmi  of  all  prindpAlity  tnd  povsr  "  =  Christ  is  the  head  of 
angels  as  well  as  of  men ;  Bph.  1 :  1&— "to  ma  up  all  things  in  Christ,  tho  things  in  tho  hosTons,  and  tho 
things  ttfOB  tho  oarth.''  On  the  general  subject  of  angels,  see  also  Whately,  Good  and  Evil 
Angels ;  Twesten,  transl.  in  Bib.  Sac.,  1 :  768,  and  2  :  108 ;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  2  :  287- 
837,  and  3  :  251-8&4:  Birks,  DilBculties  of  Belief,  78  sg.;  Scott,  Existence  of  Evil  Spirits; 
Heraog,  Enoydopltdie,  arts. :  Engel,  Teuf el. 

L      SCBZPTUBB  StATBIOENTS  AND  INTIMATIONS. 

1.     As  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  angels, 
(a)    They  are  created  beings. 
Ih.  148 : 3-6— "PniM  70  hia,  all  his  angtb ....  to  ho  OBW—B^iod,  and  thoy  vwo  oreatod" ;  OoL  1 :  16— "for  in 
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kim  van  all  Udngi  anatad  ....  irkittir  thnoM  or  domimoBi  or  prindpalitiM  or  povm" ;  c/.  1  P«t.  3 :  22— "aa^ 
and  aathoritiea  and  poiren." 

(6)    They  are  incorporeal  beings. 

In  Eeb.  1 :  14,  where  a  stogie  word  is  lued  to  desigiiate  angels,  they  are  described  as 
"  spirits  "— "  are  tliey  not  all  miniBtering  spirita  ?  "  Men,  with  their  twofold  nature,  material  as  well 
as  immaterial,  oould  not  well  be  designated  as  "  ipirita."  That  this  being  characteristically 
'*ipiritB  "  forbids  us  to  regard  angels  as  having  a  bodilj  organism,  seems  implied  in  Iph. 

6  :  12— "for  our  vnttling  ii  not  against  flash  and  Uood,  bat  against the  spiiitaal  hosts  [or  'things'  ]  of  wioked- 

nass  in  the  haaTonly  plaoas."  In  Gen.  6 : 2,  "sons  of  God  "  =,  not  angels,  but  descendants  of  Seth  and 
worshipers  of  the  true  God  (see  Murphy,  €k>m.  in  loco).  In  Fl  78 :  25  (A.  V.)  "angals'  food '" 
=  manna  coming  from  heaven  where  angels  dwell;  better,  however,  read  with  Rev. 
Vers.:  "bread  of  tha  mighty  "—probably  meaning  angels,  though  the  word  "might/"  is  no- 
where  .else  applied  to  them ;  possibly  —  *'  bread  of  princes  or  nobles,"  i.  e.  the  finest, 
most  delicate  bread.  Kat  22 :  30— "author  marrj,  nor  are  giran  in  marriage,  bnt  are  as  angels  in  haaren" — 
and  liiha  20 :  36—"  naithar  aan  thaydia  any  mora :  forthay  are  aqval  onto  tha  angtls"— imply  only  that  angela 
are  without  distinctions  of  sex.  Saints  are  to  be  like  angels,  not  as  being  Incorporeal 
but  as  not  having  the  same  sexual  relations  which  they  have  here.  Angels,  therefore, 
since  they  have  no  bodies,  know  nothing  of  growth,  age,  or  death. 

(c)  They  are  personal — that  is,  intelligent  and  volnntary — agents. 

2  8am.l4:20— "wise  sMording  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God*';  Lolce  4  :34— "I  know  thee  who  thoa  art,  tha 
lolj  One  of  God  " ;  2  Tim.  2 :  26— "snare  of  the  deril . . .  taken  oaptiTS  by  him  nnto  his  will "  (Am.  Revisers) ; 
Rav.  22 :  9—"  See  thoa  do  it  not"  =  ezerdse  of  will. 

(d)  They  are  possessed  of  snperhnman  intelligence  and  power,  yet  an 
intelligence  and  power  that  has  its  fixed  limits. 

Hat  24  :  36— "of  that  day  and  hoar  knowoth  no  ona,  not  aren  the  angels  of  hearen  "  =  their  knowledge, 
though  superhuman,  is  yet  finite.  1  M.  1 :  12—"  which  things  angels  desire  to  look  into  " ;  Fl  103  :  20— 
'•angds....  mighty  in  strmgth";  2  Thaas.  1 : 7— "  tha  angels  of  his  power  " ;  2FM.  2:  il— "angsis.  thooghgnalw 
[than  men]  in  might  and  power" ;  IUt.  20 :  Z,  10— "laid  hold  of  tha  dragon ...  and  boond  him ...  east  into  tha 
aka  of  flre."  Ck>mpare  H.  72 :  18—" God who  only  doath  wondroos  things*'  =  only  God  can  per- 
form miracles. 

(e)  They  are  an  order  of  intelligences  distinct  from  man  and  older  than 


Angels  are  distinct  from  man.  1  Cor.  6  : 3—"  we  shall  Judge  angels  " ;  leb.  1 :  14— "Are  thay  not  all 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  do  serrioe  for  tha  sake  of  them  that  shall  inherit  salvation?"  They  are  not 
glorified  human  spirits ;  see  Hab.  2 :  16— "for  Terily  not  to  angels  doth  he  give  help,  bat  he  giveth  help  to  tha 
seed  of  Abraham"  (Am.  Revisers) ;  also  12 :  22,  23,  where  "the  innomorabla  hosts  of  angels"  are  dis- 
tinguished from  "  tha  church  of  tha  flrst-bom  "  and  "  the  spirits  of  Jnst  man  made  perfeeL"  In  Est.  22 : 9— 
"  I  am  a  foUow-serrant  with  thee  "— "  fellow-oonrant "  intimates  likeness  to  men,  not  in  nature,  but  in 
service  and  subordination  to  God,  the  proper  object  of  worship. 

Angels  are  an  order  of  intelligences  older  than  man.  The  Fathers  made  the  creation 
of  angels  simultaneous  with  the  original  calling  into  being  of  the  elements,  perhaps 
basing  their  opinion  on  the  apocryphal  Eccleslastlcus  18 : 1—**  he  that  liveth  eternally 
created  all  things  together.'*  Tn  Job.  38 : 8,  the  Hebrew  parallelism  makes  "  morning  stan  "  » 
"  sons  of  God,"  so  that  angels  are  spoken  of  as  present  at  certain  stages  of  God's  creative 
work.  The  mention  of  "the  serpent "  in  Gen.  3  : 1  implies  the  fall  of  Satan  before  the  fall  of 
man.  We  may  infer  that  the  creation  of  angels  took  place  before  the  creation  of  man— 
the  lower  before  the  higher.  In  Gen.  2:1,  "  all  the  host  of  them,"  which  God  had  created,  may 
be  intended  to  include  angels. 

The  constant  representation  of  angels  as  personal  beings  in  Scriptnre, 
cannot  be  explained  as  a  personification  of  abstract  good  and  evil,  in  accom- 
modation to  Jewish  superstitions,  without  wresting  many  narrative  passages 
from  their  obvious  sense ;  implying  on  the  part  of  Christ  either  diasimula- 
tion  or  ignorance  as  to  an  important  point  of  doctrine ;  and  surrendering 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  from  which  these  Jewish 
views  of  angelic  beings  were  derived. 
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IpL  3  :!•--**  to  tkci]ilntti»t]ioviBtotkipnBdfiiiti«u4poviniBthAh^^  iiu4e  kaawn 

thrngk  tk«  tkwnk  ikt  Baaifftld  wudon  of  God  "—excludes  the  hypotheeifl  that  angels  are  simply 
abstract  oonceptlons  of  good  or  evil.  We  speak  of  '*  moon-struck  '*  people  ( lunatics) 
only  when  we  know  that  nobody  supposes  us  to  believe  in  the  power  of  the  moon  to 
cause  madness.  But  Christ's  contemporaries  did  suppose  him  to  believe  in  angelic 
spirits^  good  and  evil.  If  this  belief  was  an  error,  it  was  by  no  means  a  harmless  one» 
and  the  benevolence  as  well  as  the  veracity'of  Christ  would  have  led  him  to  correct  it. 
So  too,  if  Paul  had  known  that  there  were  no  such  beings  as  angels,  he  could  not  hon- 
estly have  contented  himself  with  forbidding  the  Colossians  to  worship  them  (Col.  2 :  18)» 
but  would  have  denied  their  existence,  as  he  denied  the  existence  of  heathen  gods 
(i  Oor.8:4). 

We  cannot  deny  the  personality  of  Satan  except  upon  principles  which  would  com- 
pel us  to  deny  the  existence  of  good  angels,  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
personality  of  Ood  the  Father.  Says  Nigel  Penruddook  in  Lord  Beaoonsfleld's  "  Endy- 
mion":  "Give  me  a  single  argument  against  his  [Satan's]  personality,  which  is  not 
applicable  to  the  personality  of  the  Deity."  One  of  the  most  Ingenious  devices  of  Satan 
is  that  of  persuading  men  that  he  has  no  existence. 

The  same  remark  appliee  to  the  view  which  regards  Satan  as  bnt  a  ool- 
lective  term  for  all  evil  beings,  human  or  superhnnuucL  The  Soriptare 
repreeentatums  of  the  progressive  rage  of  the  great  adversary,  from  his  first 
assault  on  human  virtue  in  Genesis  to  his  final  overthrow  in  Revelation, 
join  with  the  testimony  of  Ohnst  just  mentioned,  to  forbid  any  other  oon- 
(dnsion  than  this,  that  there  is  a  personal  being  of  great  power,  who  oarriea 
on  organized  opposition  to  the  divine  government. 

For  the  view  that  Satan  is  merely  a  collective  term  for  all  evil  beings,  see  Busfanell, 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  184-187.  Per  contra^  see  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  arts. : 
Angels,  Demons,  Demoniacs,  Satan ;  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  16-26.  For  a  com> 
parison  of  Satan  in  tbe  Book  of  Job,  with  Milton's  Satan  in  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  and  Goethe's 
Mephistopheles  in  "Faust,"  see  Masson,  The  Three  Devils.  We  may  add  to  this  Ust 
Byron's  Lucifer  in  "  Gain,"  and  Mrs.  Browning's  Lucifer  in  her  "  Drama  of  Exile  " ;  see 
Gregory,  Christian  Ethics,  219. 

2.     As  to  their  number  and  organization, 

(a)    They  are  of  great  multitude. 

UnL  33  :  ^-**Tk«  Lord mbu  firam  t^  ton  thooMiidi  of  koly  obm"  ;  PL  08  :  17— "Th«  oharioto  of  God  are 

tvoty  tlwuud,  traa  thoanadi  upon  tkounndi" :  Ban.  7 :  10— '^tkoonnd  thoojaadi  ninutorod  nato  kia,  and  ton 
tkoond  tinuB  ton  thoDaaad  itood  bofin  him " ;  Bor.  5 :  11— "I  hoiid  tlM  Toiw  of  many  angtb ....  and  tko  nombor 
of  thm  VIS  ton  thouaad  tunoi  ton  thonMnd,  and  tkoosands  of  tkouanda."  Anselm  thought  that  the  num- 
ber of  lost  angels  was  filled  up  by  the  number  of  elect  men. 

(&)    They  oonstitnte  a  company,  as  distinguished  from  a  race. 

Vat  22 :  30  —**1hivj  nnttar  marry,  nor  an  giTon  in  narriago,  bnt  an  at  aagols  in  hoaven  " ;  Lolce  20  :  36— 
** Mtkar  can  thoj  dio  any  more :  for  tlioy  an  oqnal  nnto  t^e  angals ;  and  are  wmi  of  Ood."  We  are  called  "aona 
of  Bao,*'  but  angels  are  never  called  ** ions  of  angols,"  but  only  "lona  of  God."  They  are  not 
developed  from  one  original  stock,  and  no  such  common  nature  binds  them  together  as 
binds  together  the  race  of  man.  Each  was  created  separately,  and  each  apostate  angel 
fell  by  himself.  Humanity  fell  all  at  once  in  its  first  father.  Cut  down  a  tree,  and  you 
cut  down  its  branches.  But  angels  were  so  many  separate  trees.  See  Oodet,  Bib.  Studies 
O.  T.,  1-29.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  salvation  was  provided  for  fallen  man,  but  not 
for  fallen  angels.  Christ  could  Join  himself  to  humanity  by  taking  the  common  nature 
of  us  ail.   There  was  no  common  nature  of  angels  which  he  could  take. 

(c)    They  are  of  various  ranks  and  endowments. 

GoL  1 :  16— "tkroDM  or  dominiona  or  prinoipBlities  or  povon" ;  1  Than.  4  :  16— "tha  Toioe  of  Um  arehangtl" ; 
Jnda  9—"  Kofcael  the  areliangaL"  Michael  ( =  who  is  like  God  ? )  is  ihe  only  one  expressly  called 
an  archangel  in  Scripture,  although  Gabriel  ( =  God's  hero)  has  been  called  an  archangel 
by  Milton.    In  Scripture,  Michael  seems  the  messenger  of  law  and  Judgment;  OabrieU 
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the  mefleen^r  of  meroy  and  pFomlae.  TUe  fact  that  Scripture  baa  but  one  archangel  is 
proof  that  its  doctrine  of  angels  was  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  charged,  derived  from 
Babylonian  and  Persian  sources :  for  there  we  find  seven  archangels  instead  of  one. 
There,  moreover,  we  find  the  evil  spirit  enthroned  as  a  Ood,  while  in  Scripture  he  is 
represented  as  a  trembling  slave. 

(d)    They  have  an  organization.    * 

1  8uL  1 :  11— "  JelMTak  of  hMto" ;  1  L  22 :  19— ''the  lord  mttiay  on  hii  thnnt,  tnd  lU  tho  luirt  of  )m,rm  ilud- 
ing  b J  kim  on  hii  right  hand  and  on  his  Itfk" ;  Kat  86 :  58— "tirolvo  logiou  of  angob"— suggests  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Roman  army ;  25:41— "thidoril  and  hii  aagab";  Iph.  8 : 8— "  tha  prinoe  of  tha  povm  of 
tho  air"  (Am.  Revisers) ;  RaT.  2 :  13— "Satan's  throna'*  (not  ''seat" );  16 :  10— "throaa  of  tha  bflosi"— 
<*a  hellish  parody  of  the  heavenly  kingdom"  (Trench).  The  phrase  "host  of  hoaTaa,"  in 
Dant  4 :  19;  17 : 8;  lots  7 :  42.  probably  » the  stars;  but  in  Qos.  38 : 8,  "God's  host "=  angels,  for 
when  Jacob  saw  the  angels  he  said  "  This  is  God's  hosL"  In  general  the  phrases  "  God  of  hosts,'* 
«' lord  of  hosts"  seem  to  mean  **Ood  of  angels*',  **Lord  of  angels*' :  compare  8  Chron.  18 :  16* 
Loka  8 :  13 ;  Bar.  19 :  14— "tha  armias  vhioh  are  in  haaran."  Tet  in  laL  9 : 6  and  Fi  ^ :  6  the  word 
"'host"  seems  to  include  both  angels  and  stars. 

With  regard  to  the  '  oherabim '  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Ezekiel, — ^with 
which  the  'seraphim'  of  Isaiah  and  the  'li-ving  oreatores'  of  the  book  of 
Revelation  are  to  be  identified, — the  most  probable  interpretaticm  is  that 
which  regards  them  not  as  actual  beings  of  higher  rank  than  man,  but  as 
symbolic  appearances,  intended  to  illustrate  truths  pertaining  to  the  divine 
government  either  in  nature  or  in  the  church.  The  view  that  the  cherubim 
are  symbols  of  nature,  as  prevaded  by  the  divine  energy  and  subordinated 
to  the  divine  purposes,  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  view  that  they  represent  ^ 
redeemed  humanity,  endowed  with  all  the  creature  perfections  lost  by  the 
fall,  and  made  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  cherubim  embraces  the  following  points:  1.  The  cherubim  are 
not  personal  beings,  but  are  artificial,  temporary,  symbolic  figures.  2.  While  they  are 
not  themselves  personal  existences,  they  are  symbols  of  personal  existence— symbols 
not  of  divine  or  angelic  perfections  but  of  human  nature  ( Is.  1 :  5—"  thay  had  tha  lihanaas  of  a 
iBAn";  Rot.  5:9  (A.  V.)— "thotthastwdaasMdnstoGodby  thy  hlood"-8oread  K,  B, and Tregelles ; 
the  Bog.  Rev.  Vers.,  however,  follows  A  and  Tlschendorf,  and  omits  the  word  "u"). 
3.  They  are  emblems  of  human  nature,  not  in  its  present  stage  of  development,  but 
possessed  of  all  Its  original  perfections;  for  this  reason  the  most  perfect  animal  forms 
—the  kinglike  courage  of  the  lion,  the  patient  service  of  the  ox,  the  soaring  insight  of 
the  eagle— are  combined  with  that  of  man  (Is.  1  and  10;  Ear.  4 : 6-8).  4.  These  cherubic 
forms  represent,  not  merely  material  or  earthly  perfections,  but  human  nature  spirit- 
ualized and  sanctified.  They  are  "liTing  eraatnras"  and  their  life  is  a  holy  life  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  will  ( Is.  1 :  18—"  whithar  tha  spirit  vaa  to  go,  thay  mat " ).  6.  They  symbolise  a 
human  nature  exalted  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  Ood.  Hence  the  inner  curtains  of 
the  tabernacle  were  Inwoven  with  cherubic  figures,  and  God's  glory  was  manifested  on 
the  mercy-seat  between  the  cherubim  (Ix.  37 : 6-9).  While  the  flaming  sword  at  the  gates 
of  Eden  was  the  symbol  of  Justice,  the  cherubim  were  symbols  of  mercy— keeping  the 
*'  vay  of  tho  tna  oflifo"  for  man,  until  by  sacrifice  and  renewal  paradise  should  be  regained 
(600.3:84). 

In  corroboration  of  this  general  view,  note  that  angels  and  cherubim  never  go 
together ;  and  that  In  the  closing  visions  of  the  book  of  Revelation  these  symbolic  forms 
are  seen  no  longer.  When  redeemed  humanity  has  entered  heaven,  the  figures  which 
typified  that  humanity,  having  served  their  purpose,  finally  disappear.  For  fuller  elab- 
oration, see  Falrbaim,  Typology,  1 :  185-806;  Elliott,  HorsB  Apocalypticse,  1 :  87:  Bib. 
Sac.,  1876 :  8^51 ;  Bib.  Ck>m.,  1 :  49^62— '*  The  winged  lions,  eagles,  and  bulls,  that  guard 
the  entrances  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh,  are  worshippers  rather  than  divinities."  On 
animal  characteristics  in  man,  see  Hopkins,  Scriptural  Idea  of  Han,  106.  For  the  view 
that  the  cherubim  are  ssrmbols  of  the  divine  attributes,  or  of  God's  government  over 
nature,  see  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  art :  Cherub ;  Alford,  Com.  on  Rev.  4 : 6-«,  and 
Hulsean  Lectures  for  1841,  vol.  1,  lect.  2 ;  Bbrard,  Dogmatik.  1 :  278. 
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3.  As  to  their  tnorcU  charcuiter. 

(a)  They  were  all  created  holy. 

Qm.  1 :  31— "God  taw  artry  tkia^  tkat  ht  had  mid*,  tad,  bahold,  it  vai  iwj  good." 

(b)  They  had  a  probation. 

This  we  infer  from  1  Tin.  5 :  21— "tha  ilaet  aagaU  " ;  c/.  1  Prt.  1 : 1.  S— "alMt unto  obadieiM."    If 

certain  angels,  like  oertain  men,  are  "olMt onto  obadiAM,"  it  would  seem  to  follow 

that  there  was  a  period  of  probation,  durlnir  which  their  obedience  or  disobedience 
determined  their  future  destiny. 

(c)  Some  preserved  their  integrity. 

H  n :  7— "tha  aooBdl  of  tha  koly  obm"— a  designation  of  angels ;  Mark  8 :  3ft~"  tha  haly  angala." 

(d)  Some  fell  from  their  estate  of  innocence. 

kka.  8 :  44—"  Ha  waa  a  anurdBror  firam  tko  ^pnaiiig,  and  itood  not  in  tha  tanth,  booanao  than  ia  no  tarnth  in 
Uai" ;  2  Fat  2 :  4— "aagda  vhan  tkoj  nnnad" ;  Jnda  6— "angala  vhioh  kapt  not  thoir  own  prindpality,  bnt  kft 
tkir  pnper  habitation." 

(e)  The  good  are  confirmed  in  good. 

lai  6 :  19—"  Thy  will  ba  don%  aa  in  boaTaii,  w  on  aorth " ;  18  :  10— "in  koaTon  tkiir  angala  do  alwaji  bahdd  tka 
laao  of  Bj  Fatte-  wkiok  ia  in  kaaTan" ;  2  Cor.  11 :  14— "an  angal  of  light" 

(/)    The  evil  are  confirmed  in  eviL 

Vat  13 :  19— "tka  otU  ona";  1  John  5  :  18, 19— "  tha  otU  ona  touohatk  him  net ....  tka  whola  world  liatk  in  thaoTU 

«ib"  ;  c/.  John  8  :  44— "Te  an  of  your  fkthar  tka  daril Vhon  ha  ipaakath  a  lio,  ha  ipaaketk  of  hia  own :  for  ka 

ia  a  liar,  and  tka  btkor  tkareof " ;  Mat  6  :  13— "daUror  u  f^om  tka  eril  ona." 

From  these  Scriptural  statements  we  Infer  that  all  free  creatures  pass  through  a 
period  of  probation ;  that  probation  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  fall ;  that  there  is 
possible  a  sinless  development  of  moral  beings.  Other  Scriptures  seem  to  intimate  that 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  an  object  of  interest  and  wonder  to  other  orders  of 
IntelUgenoe  than  our  own ;  that  they  are  drawn  in  Christ  more  closely  to  Ood  and  to  us ; 
In  short,  that  they  are  conllrmed  in  their  integrity  by  the  cross.  See  1  FM.  1 :  12— "whiak 
Ihinga  angib  daaire  to  look  into  " ;  Iph.  3 :  10—"  that  now  nnto  tha  prindpalitiaa  and  tka  powart  in  tha  haaTanly  plaeaa 
sigkl be Bwda known tkroBgktkeoknnktkoBanifold  wiadom of  God " ;  OoL  1:30— "tkrongk  hia  to  raoondla  all 

tkinga  nuto  kianelf wkatkor  tkinga  upon  tka  aartk,  or  things  in  tka  koaTou  " ;  Ipk.  1 :  10— "tonmnpalltkingi 

in  Qhrist  tka  tkinga  in  tka  kaaTam,  and  tka  tkinga  npon  tka  aartk  "  =  "  the  unification  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse in  Christ  as  the  divine  centre The  great  system  is  a  harp  all  whose  strings 

are  in  tune  but  one»  and  that  one  Jarring  string  makes  discord  throughout  the  whole. 
The  whole  universe  shall  feel  the  influence,  and  shall  be  reduced  to  harmony,  when  that 
one  strincTt  the  world  in  which  we  live,  shall  be  put  in  tune  by  the  hand  of  love  and 
mercy  "—freely  quoted  from  Leitoh,  Ood's  Glory  in  the  Heavens,  827-380. 

4.  As  to  their  employmenta. 

A.     The  employments  of  good  angels. 

(a)    They  stand  in  the  presence  of  Gk>d  and  worship  him. 

PL  S» :  1. 3— "tttta  to  Jahorah,  0  ya  aau  of  tka  nigkty.  Oin  to  Jakorak  glory  and  atnngth.  Giva  to  Jahovah  tha 
glnry  doa  ante  kia  nana.  Vonkip  Jahorak  in  koly  faatmanta  "— Pero wne :  '^  Heaven  being  thought  of  as 
one  great  temple,  and  all  the  worshipers  therein  as  clothed  in  priestly  vestments."  Pi^ 
SB :  7— "a  God  nry  tvriUa  in  tha  eoondl  of  tka  koly  onai,"  i,  e.  angels— Perowne :  **  Anerels  are  called 
an  assembly  or  congregation,  as  the  church  above,  which,  like  the  church  below,  wor- 
ships and  praises  God."  Hat  18 :  10— *'in  koaTaa  tkiir  lagals  da  alwaya  bakold  tka  fue  of  ■/  PMkar  whiok 
IB  in  kaaTM." 

(&)    They  rejoice  in  Gbd's  works. 

Job  38 : 7— "aU  tka  aooa  of  God  ikontod  for  joj" ;  Inka  15 :  10— "tharo  ia  Joy  in  tka  praaanoe  of  tka  angaU  of  God 
«m  aw  Bsaarthnt  npantitk  " ;  csf .  8  liM.  3 :  35— "if  paradTontua  God  Biay  gin  tkaa  npantanoa." 
16 
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(c)  They  execute  God's  will, — hj  working  in  nature ; 

Fl  103  :  eo— "7«  tagdt  of  kii ti»t  fUill  kii  vord,  hMrkniac  ^^  ^  ▼««  ^  ^  wd" ;  104 :  4» 

mMT^.—"  Who  m&kath  kis  aagaU  vindi ;  kis  mialBtara  »  fluBing  fire,"  i.  e.  UghtainsB,  See  Alf ord  on 
Hsb.  1 : 7~"  The  order  of  the  Hebrew  words  here  [in  Fil04 : 4]  Is  not  the  same  as  in  the 
former  verses  (see  especially  t.  3),  where  we  have :  '  Who  maketh  tke  doadi  kis  ekuiot'  For  thia 
transposition,  those  who  insist  that  the  passaflre  means  *  he  maketh  winds  his  messengers  ** 
can  give  no  reason." 

(d)  by  guiding  the  affairs  of  nations ; 

fian.  10  :  12, 13,  21— "I  am  eona  (or  tky  irordi*  laka.    Bnt  tha  priiue  of  tka  kingdom  of  Fttnia  withstood  me 

liohaal,  od«  of  tha  ekief  prinoaa,  oama  to  kalp  ma . . . .  liohaal  jw  prijies" ;  li :  i— "And  as  for  mo,  in  the  lint  yoar 
of  Darios  the  Mode,  I  stood  up  to  oonfim  and  strengthan  him  " ;  12 : 1— "at  that  time  shall  liohaal  stand  up^  tha  gnat 
prinoe  irhioh  standath  for  the  ehildnn  of  thy  people." 

(e)  by  watching  over  the  interests  of  particular  churches ; 

1  Oor.  11 :  10— "for  this  oanse  ought  tha  voman  to  hare  a  sign  of  anthoritj  [i.  e,  a  veil]  on  har  head,  beeanaa 
of  the  angels  "—who  watoh  over  the  churoh  and  have  care  for  its  order.  Col.  2 :  IS—"  lot  no  man. 
nb  yon  of  your  prise  bj  a  Tolnntary  hnmility  and  worshipping  of  tha  angels"— a  false  worship  which 
would  be  very  natural  if  angels  were  present  to  guard  the  meetings  of  the  saints,  i  lim. 
5 :  21— "I  ehaige  thee  in  tha  sight  of  God,  and  Ohrist  Jeans,  and  the  eleot angels,  that  than  obserre  thsoe  things"— the 
public  duties  of  the  Christian  minister. 

Alf  ord  regards  "tha  angels  of  tha  seron  ehnnhes"  (Bot.  1 :  20)  as  superhuman  beings  appointed 
to  represent  and  guard  the  churches,  and  that  upon  the  grounds:  (1)  that  the  word 
Is  used  elsewhere  in  the  book  of  Revelation  only  in  this  sense;  and  (2)  that  nothing 
in  the  book  is  addressed  to  a  teacher  individually,  but  all  to  some  one  who  refleota 
the  complexion  and  fortunes  of  the  church  as  no  human  person  could.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  regard  "the  angels  of  the  SBTen  ohnnhea"  as  meaning  simply  the  pastors  of  the 
seven  churches.  The  word  "angel"  means  simply  '^measenger,'*  and  may  be  used  of 
human  as  well  as  of  superhuman  beings— see  lag.  1 :  13— "laggai,  tha  Lord's  messenger  "—liter- 
ally,  "  the  angel  of  JohoTah."  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  figurative  sense  would  not  be  incon- 
gruous with  the  mystical  character  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  (see  Bib.  Sac.,  12 :  880). 

(/)    by  assisting  and  protecting  individual  believers ; 

1  L  19 : 5— "an  angal  tonohad  him  [Blijahl,  and  said  nnto  him,  iiise  and  eat" ;  Fl  M :  U— "la  shaU  giTa  his 
angels  ehaige  orer  thae,  T»  keep  thee  in  aU  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  np  in  their  hands,  Lest  then  daah  thy  Ibot 
against  a  stone  " ;  Dan.  6 :  22-"My  God  hath  sent  his  angel,  and  hath  ahnt  tha  lions'  months,  and  they  hare  not  hut 
ma  " ;  Mat  4  :  11—"  angels  eame  and  ministered  onto  him  "—Jesus  was  the  type  of  all  believers :  18 :  10 — 
"Despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones.  In- 1  say  nnto  yon,  that  in  hearen  thair  angals  do  always  behold  tha  faae  of  my 
father  " ;  compare  Twse  6—"  one  of  thsoe  littla  ones  whioh  baliaTe  on  me  " ;  see  Meyer,  Com.  in  loco,  who 
regards  these  passages  as  proving  the  doctrine  of  guardian-angels.  Lnke  16:22— *' tha 
beggar  died,  and ....  was  earriad  away  by  tha  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom  " ;  Bob.  1 :  14— "ire  they  not  all  mtnis- 
toring  spirits,  sent  forth  to  do  sarriee  for  tha  sake  of  tham  that  shall  inherit  salvation?"  Compare  iels  12 :  IS— 
"indthaysaid,  Itishisangal"— of  Peter  standing  knocking;  see  Hackett,  Com.  inloeo:  The 
utterance  "expresses  a  popular  belief  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  which  Is  neither 
affirmed  nor  denied." 

(jg)    by  punishing  Qod's  enemies. 

2  L 19 :  35— "it  eame  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  want  forth,  and  smote  in  tha  eamp  of  tha  Assyr- 
ians an  hundred  fonrseore  and  Ato  thoosand" ;  Aots  12 :  22— "And  immediately  an  angel  of  tha  Lord  ssMla  lim, 
beeansB  he  gave  not  God  the  glory ;  and  he  wu  eaten  of  worms,  and  gavenp  tha  ghosL" 

A  general  survey  of  this  Scripture  testimony  as  to  the  employments  of 
good  angels  leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions : 

First, — ^that  good  angels  are  not  to  be'  considered  as  the  mediating  agents 
of  Gtod's  regular  and  common  providence,  but  as  the  ministers  of  his 
special  providence  in  the  affairs  of  his  church.  He  'maketh  his  angels 
winds '  and  'a  flaming  fire,'  not  in  his  ordinary  procedure,  but  in  connection 
with  special  displays  of  his  power  for  moral  ends  ( Deut.  83  :  2 ;  Acts  7 :  53  ; 
GaL  3  :  19 ;  Heb.  2:2).    Their  intervention  is  apparently  occasional  and 
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ezoeptional — ^not  at  their  own  option,  bnt  only  as  it  is  pennitted  or  com- 
numded  by  Qod.  Hence  we  are  not  to  oonoeive  of  angels  as  coming 
between  us  and  God,  nor  are  we,  without  special  revelation  of  the  fact,  to 
attribate  to  them  in  any  particular  case  the  effects  which  the  Scriptures 
generally  ascribe  to  divine  providence.  Lake  miracles,  therefore,  angelic 
appearances  generally  mark  Qod's  entrance  upon  new  epochs  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  his  plans.  Hence  we  read  of  angels  at  the  completion  of  creation 
(Job  38 :  7) ;  at  the  giving  of  the  law  (QaL  8  :  19] ;  at  the  birth  of  Christ 
(Luke  2  :  13) ;  at  the  two  temptations  in  the  wilderness  and  in  Gbthsemane 
(Mat  4 :  11,  Luke  22  :  43) ;  at  the  resurrection  (Mat.  28 :  2) ;  at  the  ascen- 
sion (Acts  1 :  10)  ;  at  the  final  judgment  (Mat  25 :  81). 

The  Bubstanoe  of  theie  remarlu  may  be  found  in  Hodge,  Systematto  Theology,  1 :  687- 
615.  MUton  tellB  us  that  "  MUUods  of  spiritual  oreatures  walk  the  earth  Unneen,  both 
when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep."  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  a  question  of 
interest  why  such  angelic  beings  as  have  to  do  with  human  affairs  are  not  at  present 
seen  by  men.  Paul's  admonition  against  the  "vwikipjisg  of  Um  aagaU"  (OoL  2: 18)  seems 
to  sugs:e8t  the  reason.  If  men  have  not  abstained  from  worshipping  their  fellow-men, 
when  these  latter  have  been  priests  or  media  of  divine  communications,  the  danger  of 
idolatry  would  be  much  greater  if  we  came  into  olose  and  constant  contact  with  angels ; 
see  RfT.  2S :  8, 9— "I  iUl  im  to  vwikip  baftin  tha  flnk  of  tha ugal  vhiok  itewid  bm  tlWM  tUagi.  And  ht  nith 
ute  BM,  Sm  tkoa  ds  it  not" 

Secondly, — that  their  power,  as  being  in  its  nature  dependent  and  derived, 
is  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  and  natural  world. 
Thej  cannot,  like  God,  create,  perform  miracles,  act  without  means,  search 
the  heart  Unlike  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  can  influence  the  human  mind 
directly,  they  can  influence  men  only  in  ways  analogous  to  those  by  which 
men  influence  each  other.  As  evil  angels  may  tempt  men  to  sin,  so  it  is 
probable  that  good  angels  may  attract  men  to  holiness. 

As  intimated  above,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  even  the  invisible  presence  of 
angels  is  a  constant  one.  Doddridge's  dream  of  accident  prevented  by  angelic  interpo- 
sition seems  to  embody  the  essential  truth.  We  append  the  passages  referred  to  in  the 
text.  i«ba8:7~''WWathoBMniagttmiuigtoKrtbir,indaUtkoMniofGodahoiitadforjo7";  DMit33:2— 
"IM  lori  out  fron  Sinai . . .  ko  oum  front  tko  tn  UoBMub of  koly  onoo :  it  kis rif^t  hand  was »  toy  Uw  onto 
thM" :  fid.  3 : 1»— "It  [the  law ]  vu  ordaiaod  tkroofk  aagda  by  tko  kaad  of  a  nidiator" ;  lob.  2 : »- 
"thaviriiyok«lkna(kaa(eb";  ieli  7:5»-"irboioodTidtholavaaitvasor4ainodb7angdi";  Lako2:i8 
-'•iMidnaythanvuvitktlMaagolaBMaltitadoof  tkokoaTonlyhost";  Kat  4:li~"non  tbo  doTil  loaToth hia ; 
ui  bahoM, aagoli  eaao  and  ■inistand  unto  kin" ;  liiko  22 :  43— "And  tban  appoand  onto  kin  an  angol  front 
koaviB,  atnogthfliiaf  kim" ;  lai  28 : 2—'* an  angol  of  tko  lord  dooondod  from  kooToii,  and  cane  and  roUad  avay 
tkoataaa^aadoaiapoBlt";  iela  i :  10- "And  vkilo  they  viro looking  itaadlaillj  into  kooTon  as  koirant,bokold,tiro 
■ea  riood  by  them  in  wkito  anaxol" ;  Kat.  2S :  31— "  wken  tkeSonofmanakaUoomiinkii  glory,  and  aU  tko  aagtla 
vitk  kia,  th«  ikaU  ko  at  on  tko  tkrono  of  kis  glory." 

B.     The  employments  of  evil  angels. 

(a)  They  oppose  God  and  strive  to  defeat  his  wilL  This  is  indicated  in 
ihe  names  applied  to  their  chief.  The  word  **  Satan  "  means  ''  adversary  " 
—primarily  to  God,  secondarily  to  men ;  the  term  **  devil "  signifies  '*  slan- 
derer"—of  God  to  men,  and  of  men  to  God.  It  is  indicated  also  in  the 
descsription  of  the  "  man  of  sin  "  as  '*  he  that  opposeth  and  ezalteth  himself 
against  aU  that  is  caUed  God." 

Job  1 : 6— Satan  appears  among  "^tko  ooai  of  God" ;  Zoek.  3 : 1— "Jookna  tke  kigk  priert ...  and  Satan 
ataada^atkiarigktkMdtoboktftadTinaiy";  Vat i3:89— *'tkeoBflaytkat«>vodtkimiatkedofil";  lPet5:8— 
"joir  adTHiaiy  tko  doril."  Satan  slanders  God  to  men,  in  Gob.  3 : 1. 4— "Tea,  katk  God  oaid 7 . . .  To 
AaUaotamlydio":  men  to  Godwin  Job  i  :t,  il—"]>otk  Job  fear  God  for  noogkt?. .  .pat  fortktkykandnoir» 
aid taukaU that ko katk,  and  koviUroBouwotkoe to tkyfMo":  2:  i  5-"8kinfor  ikin,  yoa,aUtkat  a  nankatk 
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irill  htgiT*  fir  Us  lift.  Bnt  pat  forth  thioa  band  bov,  and  touA  kis  boiM  ud  kii  flish,  ud  k*  vill  mmaM  tbM  to  thj 
f»«" ;  Rar.  12 :  10—"  tke  aoGonr  of  our  brothrm  ii  out  down,  whidi  aoooMth  tham  befon  our  God  night  and  day." 

Notice  how,  over  a^aiDSt  the  evil  splTit  who  thus  accuses  God  to  man  and  man  to  God, 
stands  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Advocate,  who  pleads  God's  cause  with  man  and  man's  cause 
with  God :  John  16  :  8— "ha,  whan  ha  is  oobm,  will  oontiat  tha  world  in  rcspsot  of  sin,  and  of  lifhtaaosaaaB,  and 
of  JudgBont" ;  Rom.  8 :  26—"  tha  Sprit  also  halpoth  oar  inflnnity:  for  wo  know  not  how  to  pray  aa  w»  oaght;  1»at 
tha  Spirit  himself  maketh  intareeanon  for  as  with  groanings  which  eannot  be  attered."  Henoe  Balaam  can  say, 
lorn.  23 :  21,  "  Ee  hath  not  beheld  iniqoity  in  Jaoob,  Haithar  hath  he  seen  perraraeneaB  in  Israel " ;  and  the  Lord 
oan  say  to  Satan  as  he  resists  Joshua:  "The  lord  reboke  thae,  0  Satan;  yea,  the  Lord  that  hath  ehflaBS 
Jarosalam  reboke  thee"  (Zeeh.  8:2).  *^Thus  he  puts  himself  between  his  people  and  every 
tonirue  that  would  accuse  them  "  ( C.  H.  M. ).  For  the  description  of  the  "  man  of  sin,"  see 
2  These.  2  :  4—"  he  that  oppoeeth  " ;  cf.  Terse  9—"  whose  coming  is  aecording  to  the  working  of  Satan." 

ifi)  They  hinder  man's  temporal  and  eternal  welfare, — aometimea  by  ex- 
ercising a  certain  control  over  natural  phenomena,  bat  more  commonly  by 
subjecting  man's  soul  to  temptation.  Possession  of  man's  being,  either 
physical  or  spiritual,  by  demons,  is  also  recognized  in  Scripture. 

Control  of  natural  phenomena  is  ascribed  to  evil  spirits  In  Job  1 :  12, 16, 19  and  2 :  7— "all 
that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power  "—and  Satan  uses  li^htnlnff,  whirlwind,  disease,  for  his  purposes ; 

Lake  18  :  11, 16— "a  woman  whioh  had  a  spirit  of  inJIxmity ....  whom  Satan  had  boand,  lo,  these  eighteen  years  " ; 
ieto  10 :  38— "healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  daril" ;  2  Oor.  12 : 7— "a  thorn  in  tha  flesh,  a  messanger  of 
Satan  to  baiit  ma" ;  1  Theas.  2 :  18— "w»  woald  fain  hare  oome  anto  yoa,  I  Paul  once  and  again;  and  Satan  hindered 
as" ;  ieb.  2 :  14—"  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  deriL"  Temptation  is  ascribed  to  evil 
spirits  in  Gen.  3  : 1  sg.— "  How  the  serpent  was  more  sabtle  " ;  cf.  Bar.  20  : 2—"  the  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil 
and  Saton  " ;  Mat  4 :  3— "  tha  tomptor  earns " ;  John  13  :  27— "aftor  the  aop,  then  antored  SaUn  into  him" ;  ioto  5  :  2 
—"why  hath  Satan  SUed  thy  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost?"  Kph.  2 : 2— "tha  spirit  that  now  workath  in  tha  sons  of 
disobedienoe" ;  1  These.  3  : 5— "lest  by  any  means  the  tempter  had  tempted  yoa" ;  1  Pot.  5 : 8— "year  adTorary  tha 
deril,  aa  a  roaring  lion,  walksth  aboat,  seeking  whom  he  may  doToor." 

Satan's  temptations  are  represented  as  both  negative  and  positive, — ^he 
takes  away  the  seed  sown,  and  he  sows  tares.  He  controls  many  subordin- 
ate evil  spirits ;  there  is  but  one  devil,  but  there  are  many  angels  or  demons, 
and  through  their  agency  Satan  may  accomplish  his  purposes. 

Satan's  negative  ajirency  is  shown  in  Mark  4  :  IS— "whan  they  hare  heard,  straightway  eometh  Satan, 
and  taketh  away  the  word  whioh  hath  been  sown  in  them  " ;  his  positive  agency  in  Mat  13 :  38, 80— "tha  tana 
are  tha  sons  of  the  OTilona;  and  the  enamy  that  sowed  them  is  the  daril."  One  devil,  but  many  angels :  see 
Mat  25 :  41— "the  daril  and  his  angels" ;  Mark  5  : 9— "My  name  ia  Legion,  for  we  are  many" ;  Kph.  2 :  2— "tha 
prinee  of  the  powers  of  tha  air"  (so  Am.  Revisers) ;  6 :  U^— "principalities . . .  powers . . .  world-iulan  of  this 
darkness . . .  spiritaal  hosto  of  wiekedness."  The  mode  of  Satan's  access  to  the  human  mind  we  do 
not  know.  It  may  be  that  by  moving  upon  our  physical  organism  he  may  pruduoe 
subtle  signs  of  thought  and  so  reach  the  understanding  and  desires.  He  certainly  baa 
the  power  to  present  in  captivating  forms  the  objects  of  appetite  and  selfish  desire,  as 
he  did  to  Christ  in  the  wilderness  (Mat  4 : 3,  6,  9),  and  to  appeal  to  our  love  for  indepen- 
dence by  saying  to  us,  as  he  did  to  our  first  parents— "ye  shall  be  aa  God"  (Can.  3:5). 

Possession  is  distinguished  from  bodily  or  mental  disease,  though  such 
disease  often  accompanies  possession  or  results  from  it. — ^The  demons 
speak  in  their  own  persons,  with  supernatural  knowledge,  and  they  are  di- 
rectly addressed  by  Ohrist  Jesus  recognisses  Satanic  agency  in  these  canon 
of  possession,  and  he  rejoices  in  the  casting  out  of  demons,  as  a  sign  of 
Satan's  downfall  These  facts  render  it  impossible  to  interpret  the  narrar 
tives  of  demoniac  possession  as  popular  descriptions  of  abnormal  physical 
or  mental  conditions. 

Possession  may  apparently  be  either  phsrsloal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gerasene  demoniacs 
(  Mark  5  :  ^ ),  or  spiritual,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "maid  baring  a  spirit  of  divination "  ( iels  16 :  16), 
where  the  body  does  not  seem  to  have  been  affected.   It  is  distinguished  from  bodOy 

disease :  see  Mat  17 :  15, 18— "opUaptie the  demon  went  oat  from  him :  and  tha  bay  was  eored" ;  Mark  9 :  ft 

— "Thoa  damb  and  deaf  spirit" ;  3  :  11, 12— "the  onelean  spirits oried,  saying.  Ihoa  art  tha  Son  of  Ged.    Am4 
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U  Allied  Umb  math  tkat  tkey  dumld  na^  nake  Ua  knowa";  Lolct  8 :  30— "And  J«gu ukid  him,  Vkat is ikj 
AIM?  And  h0  Hid,  lagioii;  for  nuay  deaou  wwt  mUnd  into  him.  And  thaj  ntroatad  him  that  he  woold  not 
flommud  thn  to  dsput  into  tho  Aju" ;  10 :  17, 1ft— "And  tko  armAj  ntarnid  with  joy,  aying,  Lord,  oTtn  th« 
dHMHiniabjietuitovsinthymuML    And  hi  nid  nnto  thorn,  I  bohsU  SaUn  fitUn  ai  lightning  from  hotTVL" 

These  deecriptioiis  of  personal  interoourse  between  Christ  and  the  demons  cannot  be 
interpreted  as  metaphorioal.  **  In  the  temptation  of  Christ  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
swine,  imasrination  could  have  no  place.  Christ  was  above  Its  delusions ;  the  brutes 
were  beHow  them."  Farrar  (Life  of  Christ,  1 :  837-341,  and  2:  excursus  vll),  while  he 
admits  the  existence  and  a^rency  of  ffood  angels,  very  iuoonsistently  gives  a  metaphor- 
ical interpretation  to  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  evil  angels.  We  find  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  in  the  dominatton  which  one  wicked  man  frequently 
exercises  over  others;  in  the  opinion  of  some  modem  physicians  in  charge  of  the  in- 
sane, that  certain  phenomena  in  their  patients*  experience  are  best  explained  by  sup- 
posing an  actual  subjection  of  the  will  to  a  foreign  power :  and,  finally,  in  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  human  heart.  See  Trench,  Miracles,  12&-186 ;  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary,  1 :  586—*'  Possession  is  distinguished  from  mere  temptation  by  the  complete 
or  incomplete  loss  of  the  sufferer's  reason  or  power  of  will ;  his  actions,  words,  and 
almost  his  thoughts,  are  mastered  by  the  evil  spirit,  till  his  persoLallty  seems  to  be 
destroyed,  or  at  least  so  overborne  as  to  produce  the  consciousness  of  a  twofold  will 
within  him  like  that  In  a  dream.  In  the  ordinary  aasaults  and  temptations  of  Satan,  the 
will  Itself  yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding  gradually  assumes,  without  losing  its 
apparent  freedom  of  action,  the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is  solicited, 
urged,  and  persuaded  against  the  strivings  of  grace,  but  It  is  not  overborne.'* 

(c)  Yet,  in  spite  of  themselveB,  they  execute  Qod's  plans  of  punishing 
the  ungodly,  of  chastening  the  good,  and  of  illustrating  the  nature  and 
fate  of  moral  evil. 

Punishing  the  ungodly :  Fl  78 :  49—"  Ho  out  upon  tham  th«  Utnam  of  hio  angor,  Vnth,  and  indignatum, 
and  tnaUfi,  A  buid  of  angdf  of  oril" ;  1  1. 22 :  23— "the  lord  hatk  pat  a  lying  sprit  in  tho  month  of  all  thow  thy 
irophott ;  and  tho  lord  hath  spoken  OTil  eonoeming  thoe." 

Chastening  the  good :  see  Job,  ehapton  1  and  2;  1  Oor.  5 :  5— "doliver  taxk  a  one  snte  Satan  lor  the 
dMtraetiea  of  the  fleih,  that  the  spirit  may  bo  sand  in  'tha  day  of  tho  Urd  Jesu" ;  c/.  1  Tin.  1 :  20— "lymouHa 
aal  Akxandar ;  vhom  I  daliTind  onto  Satan,  that  they  might  be  tanght  not  to  blaspheme."  This  delivering  to 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  seems  to  have  involved  four  things :  (1)  excom- 
munication from  the  church;  (2)  authoritative  Infliction  of  bodily  disease  or  death; 
( 8 )  loss  of  all  protection  from  good  angels,  who  minister  only  to  saints ;  ( 4 )  subjection 
to  the  bulfetings  and  tormentings  of  the  great  accuser. 

Bvfl  spirits  illustrate  the  nature  and  fate  of  moral  evil :  see  lat  8 :  29— "art  thou  oomo 
hitherto tflmwnt  u  be&n  the  time?"  25  :  41— "eternal  lire  vhieh  is  pnpand  for  the  deril  and  his  angels"  ;  2  Thess. 
2 : 8— •^thm  shall  be  reToaled  the  lawlees  one  " ;  James  2 :  19— "the  demons  also  betieTO.  and  shnddar  " ;  Rot.  12  :  9, 
12— "tha  daril  and  Satan,  the  deoaver  of  the  vhole  vorld ...  the  deril  is  gone  down  nnto  yon,  having  great  vrath, 
knaving  that  he  hath  bat  a  short  time" ;  20  :  10— "east  into  the  lake  of  tiro . . .  tormented  day  and  night,  for  ever  and 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  Scripture  recognizes  any  special  connections  of 
evil  spirits  with  the  systems  of  idolatry*  witchcraft,  and  spiritualism  which  burden  the 
world.  1  Cor.  10 : 2»— "the  thingi  whieh  the  Gentiles  sasriflee,  they  saoriflee  to  demons,  and  not  to  God  " ;  2  Thess. 
t :  9— "  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders"— would  seem  to  favor  an 
aUtrmative  answer.  But  1  Oer.  8 :  4~"  eoneeming  thsreftare  the  eating  of  things  saoifleed  to  idds,  we  know 
thai  na  idol  is  anything  in  the  world  "—seems  to  favor  a  negative  answer.  This  last  may,  how- 
ever, mean  that  **  the  beings  whom  the  idols  are  designed  to  represent  have  no  exis- 
tence, although  it  is  afterwards  shown  (10 :  20)  that  there  are  other  beings  connected 
with  false  worship  "  (Ann.  Par.  Bible,  in  loco),  "  Heathenism  is  the  reign  of  the  devil " 
(Meyer),  and  while  the  heathen  think  themselves  to  be  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  or  Venus, 
they  are  really  "sseriSdng  to  damona,"  and  are  thus  furthering  the  plans  of  a  malignant  spirit 
who  uses  these  forms  of  ftdae  religion  as  a  means  of  enslaving  their  souls.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  network  of  influences  which  support  the  papacy,  spiritualism,  modem  unbe- 
lief, is  dUBcalt  of  ezphination,  unless  we  believe  in  a  superhuman  intelligence  which 
organises  these  forces  against  God.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  heathen  religions,  there  are 
facts  inexplicable  upon  merely  natural  principles  of  disease  and  delusion. 

A  survey  of  the  Soripture  testimony  with  regard  to  the  employments  of 
evil  spirits  leads  to  the  f ollowmg  general  conduaions : 
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First,— the  power  of  evil  spirits  over  men  is  not  independent  of  the 
hnman  will.  This  power  cannot  be  exercised  without  at  least  the  original 
consent  of  the  human  will,  and  may  be  resisted  and  shaken  off  through 
prayer  and  faith  in  C^od. 

Inks  2S :  31,  40— "Sataa  uked  to  kaTe  70a,  tkit  ke  mi^ht  sift  70a  af  whMt . . .  Prty  tkat  ye  enter  not  into  tamptA- 
tion  " ;  BpL  6  :  11—"  Pat  on  tke  vkole  araoar  of  God,  that  ye  may  bo  able  to  itanl  against  the  wiles  of  the  doril " ; 
16— "the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  bo  able  to  loanoh  aU  the  toy  darts  of  the  otU  one " ;  James  4  : 7— 
"resist  the  dsril,  and  he  will  flee  from  yon" ;  1  FM.  5 : 9— "whom  withstand  steadfast  in  your  fidth."  The  coals 
are  already  In  the  human  heart,  in  the  shape  of  ooirupt  inoUnations ;  Satan  only  blows 
them  into  flame. 

Secondly, — ^their  power  is  limited,  both  in  time  and  in  extent,  by  the  per- 
missive will  of  Gk>d.  Evil  spirits  are  neither  omnipotent,  omniscient,  nor 
omnipresent.  We  are  to  attribute  disease  and  natural  calamity  to  their 
agency,  only  when  this  is  matter  of  special  revelation.  Opposed  to  Gk>d  as 
evil  spirits  are,  God  compels  them  to  serve  his  purposes.  Their  power  for 
harm  lasts  but  for  a  season,  and  ultimate  judgment  and  punishment  will 
vindicate  Gtod's  permission  of  their  evil  agency. 

1  Oor.  10 :  13— "God  is  ftithftil,  who  will  not  safer  yon  to  be  tempt«i  aboTO  that  ye  an  able ;  bat  wiU  with  the 
temptation  make  also  the  way  of  eseape,  that  ye  may  be  iJ>le  to  endure  it" ;  Jnde  6— "angels  which  kept  not  their  own 
piinoipality,  bat  left  their  proper  kabitation,  ke  kath  kept  in  eTerlasting  bonds  ander  darkness  onto  the  jodgment  of  the 
great  day." 

Luther  saw  Satan  nearer  to  man  than  his  coat,  or  his  shirt,  or  even  his  skin.  In  all 
misfortune  he  saw  the  devil's  work.  Was  there  a  oonfla^ratlon  in  the  town?  By  look- 
in^r  closely  you  mi^rht  see  a  demon  blowinsr  upon  the  flame.  Pestilence  and  storm  he 
attributed  to  Satan.  All  this  was  a  relic  of  the  medleeval  exagirerations  of  Satan's 
power.  It  was  then  supposed  that  men  misrht  make  covenants  with  the  evil  one,  in 
which  supernatural  power  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  final  perdition  (see  Goethe's 
Faust). 

Scripture  furnishes  no  warrant  for  such  representations.  There  seems  to  have  been 
permitted  a  special  activity  of  Satan  in  temptation  and  possession  during  our  Savior's 
ministry,  in  order  that  Christ's  power  might  be  demonstrated.  By  his  death  Jesus 
brought  "  to  nought  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  deril "  ( Heb.  2 :  14 )  and  "  haTing  despoiled  the 
principalities  and  the  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  tiiamphing  oter  them  in  it,"  i,  e.  in  the  cross 
( Ool.  2 :  IS— Am.  Revisers).  1  John  3 : 8—"  To  this  end  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  doTil."  Evil  spirits  now  exist  and  act  only  upon  sufferance.  McLeod,  Tempta- 
tion of  our  Lord,  21—**  Satan's  power  is  limited,  ( 1)  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  creature ; 
( 2)  by  the  fact  of  God's  providence ;  (8)  by  the  fact  of  his  own  wickedness." 

IL      OBJBOnONS  TO  THE  DoOTRINB  OF  AVQVLS, 

1.     To  the  doctrine  of  angels  in  genercU,    It  is  objected  : 

(a)  That  it  is  opposed  to  the  modem  scientific  view  of  the  world,  as  a 
system  of  definite  forces  and  laws. — We  reply  that  whatever  tmth  there 
may  be  in  this  modem  view,  it  does  not  exclude  the  play  of  divine  or 
human  free  agency.  It  does  not  therefore  exclude  the  possibility  of  angelic 
agency. 

(6)  That  it  is  opposed  to  the  modem  doctrine  of  infinite  space  above 
and  beneath  us — a  space  peopled  with  worlds.  With  the  surrender  of  the 
old  conception  of  the  firmament,  as  a  boundary  separating  this  world  from 
the  regions  beyond,  it  is  claimed  that  we  must  give  up  all  belief  in  a  heaven 
of  the  angels. — ^We  reply  that  the  notions  of  an  infinite  universe,  of  heaven 
as  a  definite  place,  and  of  spirits  as  confined  to  fixed  locality  are  without 
certain  warrant  either  in  reason  or  in  Scripture.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
modes  of  existence  of  pure  spirits. 
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Wbat  we  know  of  the  universe  Is  certainly  finite.  Angels  are  apparently  incorporeal 
beings,  and  as  such  are  free  from  all  laws  of  matter  and  space.  Heaven  and  hell  are 
essentially  conditions,  corresponding  to  character— conditions  in  which  the  body  and  the 
aurroundings  of  the  soul  express  and  reflect  its  inward  state.  The  main  thing  to  be 
insisted  on  is  therefore  the  state ;  place  is  merely  incidental.  The  ttMt  that  Christ 
ascended  to  heaven  with  a  human  body,  and  that  the  saints  are  to  possess  glorified 
bodies,  would  seem  to  imply  that  heaven  is  a  place.  Christ's  declaration  with  regard 
to  him  who  is  "abk  to  dntroy  both  m<i1  tnd  bodj  in  htU"  (lUi  10 :  28)  afTords  some  reason  for 
believing  that  hell  is  also  a  place. 

Where  heaven  and  hell  are,  is  not  revealed  to  us.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  they  are  in  some  remote  part  of  the  universe;  for  aught  we  know,  they  may  be 
right  about  us,  so  that  if  our  eyes  were  opened,  like  those  of  the  prophet's  servant 
<2  Cngt  6 :  17 ),  we  ourselves  should  behold  them.  Upon  ground  of  Iph.  2 : 2— "prinM  of  th« 
tnm*  of  tko  air  "—and  3 :  10—**  tho  priiMiftlitMO  and  tho  powvi  in  tho  koanaly  plaais  "^some  have  assigned 
the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  as  the  abode  of  angelic  spirits,  both  good  and  eviL  But 
the  expressions  "air"  and  "koaTtnlyplaoM"  may  be  merely  metaphorical  designations  of 
their  spiritual  method  of  existence. 

We  prefer  therefore  to  leave  the  question  of  place  undecided,  and  to  accept  the  exist- 
ence and  working  of  angels  both  good  and  evil  as  a  matter  of  faith,  without  professing 
to  understand  their  relations  to  space.  For  the  rationalistic  view,  see  Strauss,  Glaubens- 
lehre,  1 :  07(HI76.  Per  cofitro,  see  Van  Ooetenee,  Christian  Dogmatics,  1 :  80B-817 ;  Biar- 
tensen.  Christian  Dogmatics,  127-136. 

2.  To  the  doctrine  of  evil  angels  in  particular.  It  is  objected  that : 
(a)  The  idea  of  the  fall  of  angels  is  self-oontradictory,  since  a  fall  deter- 
mined by  pride  presnpposee  pride — that  is,  a  fall  before  the  falL — We  reply 
that  the  objection  confounds  the  occasion  of  sin  with  the  sin  itself.  The 
outward  motive  to  disobedience  is  not  disobedience.  The  fall  took  place 
only  when  that  ontward  motive  was  chosen  by  free  will.  When  the  motive 
of  independence  was  selfishly  adopted,  only  then  did  the  innocent  desire 
for  knowledge  and  power  become  pride  and  sin.  How  an  evil  volition  oonld 
originate  in  spirits  created  pure  is  an  insolnble  problem.  Our  faith  in 
Ood*s  holiness,  however,  compels  ns  to  attribute  the  origin  of  this  evil 
volition,  not  to  the  Creator,  bat  to  the  creatnre. 

There  can  be  no  sinful  propensity  before  there  is  sin.  The  reason  of  the  fint  sin  can 
not  be  sin  itself.  This  would  be  to  make  sin  a  necessary  development;  to  deny  the 
boliness  of  Qod  the  Creator;  to  leave  the  ground  of  theism  for  pantheism. 

(6)  It  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  Satan  should  have  been  able  to  change 
his  whole  nature  by  a  single  act,  so  that  he  thenceforth  willed  only  evil. 
— ^But  we  reply  that  the  circumstances  of  that  decision  are  unknown  to  us ; 
while  the  power  of  single  acts  permanently  to  change  character  is  matter  of 
observation  among  men. 

Instance  the  elTect,  upon  character  and  life,  of  a  single  act  of  falsehood  or  embezzle- 
ment. 

(c)  It  is  impossible  that  so  wise  a  being  should  enter  upon  a  hopeless 
rebellion. — We  answer  that  no  amount  of  mere  knowledge  ensures  right 
moral  action.  If  men  gratify  present  passion,  in  spite  of  their  knowledge 
iliat  the  sin  involves  present  misery  and  future  perdition,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  Satan  may  have  done  the  same. 

Understanding'  la  the  servant  of  will,  and  is  darkened  by  will.  Many  clever  men  fail 
to  see  what  belongs  to  their  peace.  It  is  the  very  madness  of  sin,  that  It  persists  in 
iniquity,  even  when  it  sees  and  fears  the  approaching  judgment  of  God. 

(d)  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  benevolence  of  €k>d  to  create  and  uphold 
spirits,  whom  be  knows  will  be  and  do  eviL — ^We  reply  that  this  is  no  more 
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inoonsiBtent  with  God's  benevolenoe  than  the  creation  and  preaenration  of 
men,  whose  action  C^od  overroleB  for  the  fnrtheranoe  of  his  porpoees,  and 
whose  iniquity  he  finally  brings  to  light  and  punishes. 

Seduction  of  the  pure  by  the  impure,  pimoy,  slavery,  and  war,  have  all  been  permitted 
among  men.  It  !•  no  more  inoonalstent  with  Qod*«  benevolenoe  to  permit  them  among- 
angelic  spirits. 

(e)  The  notion  of  organization  among  evil  spirits  is  self-oontradiotory,, 
since  the  nature  of  evil  is  to  sunder  and  divide. — ^We  reply  that  such 
organization  of  evil  spirits  is  no  more  impossible  than  the  organization  of 
wicked  men,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  their  selfish  ends.  Common 
hatred  to  God  may  constitnte  a  principle  of  union  among  them,  as  among- 
men. 

Wicked  men  succeed  in  their  plans  only  by  adhering  in  some  way  to  the  good.  Bven 
a  robber-horde  must  have  laws,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  **  honor  among  thieves.'*  Else  the- 
world  would  be  a  Pandemonium,  and  society  would  be  what  Hobbes  called  it :  **  bellum 
omnium  contra  omnes." 

(/]f  The  doctrine  is  morally  pernicious,  as  transferring  the  blame  of 
human  sin  to  the  being  or  beings  who  tempt  men  thereto. — We  reply  that 
neither  conscience  nor  Scripture  allow  temptation  to  be  an  excuse  for  sin,, 
or  regard  Satan  as  having  power  to  compel  the  human  wUL  The  objection, 
moreover,  contradicts  our  observation, — ^for  only  where  the  personal  exist* 
ence  of  Satan  is  recognized,  do  we  find  sin  recognized  in  its  true  nature. 

The  diabolic  character  of  sin  makes  it  more  guilty  and  abhorred.  The  immorality  lies,, 
not  in  the  maintenance,  but  in  the  denial,  of  the  doctrine.  Giving  up  the  doctrine  of 
Satan  is  connected  with  laxity  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  Penalty  cornea 
to  be  regarded  as  only  deterrent  or  reformatory. 

{g)  The  doctrine  degrades  man,  by  representing  him  as  the  tool  and 
slave  of  Satan. — ^We  reply  that  it  does  indeed  show  his  actual  state  to  b» 
degraded,  but  only  with  the  result  of  exalting  our  idea  of  his  original 
dignity,  and  of  his  possible  glory  in  Ohrist  The  fact  that  man's  sin  waa 
suggested  from  without,  and  not  from  within,  may  be  the  one  mitigating^ 
drcumstance  which  renders  possible  his  redemption. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  attribute  to  man  a  dignity  he  does  not  possess,  if  thereby  we- 
deprive  him  of  the  dignity  that  may  be  his.  Satan's  sin  was,  in  its  essence,  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ohost,  for  which  there  can  be  no  "  PMkar,  forsin  tkta,  for  thty  knov  luyt  vkM  \ktj  d«  " 
( Lnkt  23 :  34),  since  it  was  choosing  evil  with  the  mala  gaudia  mentis^  or  the  dearest  intui- 
tion that  it  was  evil.  If  there  be  no  devil,  then  man  himself  is  devil.  It  has  been  said 
of  Voltaire,  that  without  believing  In  a  devil,  he  saw  him  everywhere— even  where  he- 
was  not.  Christian,  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  takes  comfort  when  he  ilnds  that 
the  blasphemous  suggestions  which  came  to  him  in  the  dark  valley  were  suggesUona 
from  the  fiend  that  pursued  him.  If  all  temptation  is  from  within,  our  case  would 
seem  hopeless.  But  if  "  aa  aaamy  hatk  donB  tkii "  ( Mat  13 :  28 ),  then  there  is  hope.  And  so  we 
may  accept  the  maxim :  NvUus  diobolus,  nuUns  Redemptor.  See  Trench,  Studies  in  the 
Gospels,  17;  Birks,  Diiflculties  of  Belief,  78-100;  Ebrard,  DogmaUk,  1 :  281>288.  Blany  of 
the  objections  and  answers  mentioned  above  have  been  taken  from  Phllippi,  Glaubens- 
lehre,  8 :  261-284,  where  a  fuller  statement  of  them  may  be  found. 

m.      PRAOnOAIi  USBS  OF  THE  DOOTBINB  OF  AnGBIiS. 

A.     Usee  of  the  doctrine  of  good  angels. 

(a)  It  gives  us  a  new  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  divine  resources,  and 
of  €k>d's  grace  in  our  creation,  to  think  of  the  multitude  of  unfallen  intel- 
ligences who  executed  the  divine  purposes  before  man  appeared. 
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(6)  It  strengthens  our  faith  in  God*8  proTidential  oare,  to  know  that 
spirits  of  so  high  rank  are  deputed  to  minister  to  creatures  who  ate 
environed  with  temptations  and  are  oonsoions  of  sin. 

(c)  It  teaches  ns  humility,  that  beings  of  so  maoh  greater  knowledge  and 
power  than  onis  should  gladly  perform  these  onnotioed  services,  in  behalf 
of  those  whose  only  daim'  apon  them  is  that  they  are  children  of  the  same 
common  Father. 

(d)  It  helps  ns  in  the  straggle  against  sin,  to  leam  that  these  messengers 
of  Qod  are  near,  to  mark  onr  wrong  doiug  if  we  fall,  and  to  sustain  us  if  we 
resist  temptation. 

(e)  It  enlarges  our  conceptions  of  the  dignity  of  our  own  being,  and  of 
the  boundless  possibilities  of  our  future  existence,  to  remember  these  forms 
of  typical  innocence  and  loye,  that  praise  and  serve  Qod  unceasingly  in 
heaven. 

Instance  the  appearance  of  angels  in  Jacob's  life  at  Bethel  ( a«iL  28 :  tt-^aoob*8  conver- 
sion ? )  and  at  Mahanaim  ( Gen.  32 :  i,  8— two  camps,  of  angels,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left ;  e/.  PL  34 : 7—"  Th«  ugal  of  tto  lord  MMUiprtk  rouA  «bM.t  tton  t^  fwr  Ua,  And  dalinrath  tkaa  " ) ;  so 
too  the  Angel  at  Penuel  that  struggled  with  Jacob  at  his  entering  the  promised  land 
(6«L  38  :  84;  ef^Bm.  18 : 8,  4— "is  kis  UMkood  k*  kftd  pow  vitk  Ood:  yii,  hs  had  pow  0T«r  ths  aogtl,  and 
pratailed"),  and  "tto  aogvl  whiek  hath  ndMnad  m  from  all  eiil"  (Ota.  48 :  16)  to  whom  Jacob  refers  on 
his  dying  bed.  "  And  is  tl>ere  care  in  heaven  ?  and  Is  there  love  In  heavenly  spirits  to 
these  creatures  base  That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ?  There  Is ;  else  much 
more  wretched  were  the  case  Of  men  than  beasts.  But  O,  th'  exceeding  grace  Of 
highest  God  that  loves  his  creatures  so.  And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embnuje. 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro  To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked 
foe!" 

B.     Uses  of  the  doctrine  of  evil  angels, 

(a)  It  illustrates  the  real  nature  of  sin,  and  the  depth  of  the  ruin  to  which 
it  may  bring  the  soul,  to  reflect  upon  the  present  moral  condition  and  eter- 
nal vnretchedness  to  which  these  spirits,  so  highly  endowed,  have  brought 
themselves  by  their  rebellion  against  Gk>d. 

(b)  It  inspires  a  salutary  fear  and  hatred  of  the  first  subtle  approaches  of 
evil  from  within  or  from  without,  to  remember  that  these  may  be  the  covert 
advances  of  a  personal  and  malignant  being,  who  seeks  to  overcome  our 
virtueiand  to  involve  us  in  his  own  apostasy  and  destruction. 

(c)  It  shuts  us  up  to  Ohrist,  as  the  only  Being  who  is  able  to  deliver  us 
or  others  from  the  enemy  of  all  good. 

(d)  It  teaches  us  that  our  salvation  is  wholly  of  grace,  since  for  such 
multitudes  of  rebellious  spirits  no  atonement  and  no  renewal  were  provided 
— simple  justice  having  its  way,  with  no  mercy  to  interpose  or  save. 

Phllippi,  in  his  Olaubenslehre,  3 :  261-284,  suggests  the  following  relations  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Satan  to  the  doctrine  of  sin :  1.  Since  Satan  is  a  fallen  anod,  who  once  was  pure, 
evil  is  not  self -existent  or  necessary.  Bin  does  not  belong  to  the  substance  which  Ood 
ereatedf  but  is  a  later  addition.  2.  Since  Satan  is  a  purely  spititual  creature,  sin  cannot 
have  its  origin  in  mere  sensuousness,  or  in  the  mere  possession  of  a  physical  nature. 
8.  Since  Satan  is  not  a  weak  and  poorly  endowed  creature,  sin  is  not  a  necessary  result  of 
weakness  and  limitation.  4.  Since  Satan  is  confirmed  in  evd,  sin  is  not  necessarily  a 
transient  or  remediable  act  of  will.  6.  Since  in  Satan  sin  does  not  come  to  an  wwL,  sin  is 
not  a  step  of  creaturely  development,  or  a  stage  of  progress  to  something  higher  and 
better.  On  the  uaes  of  the  doctrine,  see  also  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics,  1 : 
816;  Robert  Hall,  Works,  8 :  85-61 ;  Brooks,  Satan  and  his  Devices. 


PAET  Y. 

ANTHROPOLOQY,   OR  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PBELIMINARr. 

L    Man  a  Cbbation  of  God  and  a  ChUiD  of  God. 

The  fact  of  man*s  oreafion  is  declared  in  Gbn.  1  :  27 — "And  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  " ;  2  :  7 — "  And 
the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  sonL  "  A  consider- 
ation of  these  passages,  in  the  light  of  modem  science,  as  well  as  of  other 
Scriptores,  enables  ns  to  draw  the  following  condnsions : 

(a)  The  Scriptures,  on  the  one  hand,  negative  the  idea  that  man  is  the 
mere  product  of  unreasoning  natural  forces.  They  refer  his  existence  to  a 
cause  outside  of  nature,  namely,  to  the  creative  act  of  God. 

(6)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Scriptures  do  not  disclose  the  method  of 
man's  creation.  Whether  man's  physical  system  is  or  is  not  derived,  by 
natural  descent,  from  the  lower  animals,  the  record  of  creation  does  not  in- 
form us.  As  the  command  *'  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  " 
(Gten.  1  :  24)  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  mediate  creation,  through  ilatural 
generation,  so  the  forming  of  man  "of  the  dust  of  the  ground"  (Gen. 
2  :  7)  does  not  in  itself  determine  whether  the  creation  of  man's  body  was 
mediate  or  immediate. 

(c)  Psychology,  however,  comes  in  to  help  our  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
The  radical  diflferences  between  man's  soul  and  the  principle  of  intelligence 
in  the  lower  animals,  especially  man's  possession  of  self -consciousness,  gen- 
eral ideas,  the  moral  sense,  and  the  power  of  self-determination,  show  thai 
that  which  chiefly  constitutes  him  man  could  not  have  been  derived,  by  any 
natural  process  of  development,  from  the  inferior  creatures.  We  are  com- 
pelled, then,  to  believe  that  God's  "breathing  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life  "  (Gen.  2  :  7)  was  an  act  of  immediate  creation,  like  the  first  intro- 
duction of  life  upon  the  planet. 

Flohte  oalled  that  the  birthday  of  his  child,  when  the  child  awoke  to  self-oonsoiouBnesi 
and  said  "  I.*'  No  brute  ever  yet  said,  or  thought,  "  I.'*  With  this,  then,  we  may  begin 
a  series  of  simple  distinctions  between  man  and  the  brute,  so  far  as  the  Immaterial  prin- 
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dple  In  each  te  oonoemed.   These  are  mainly  oompUed  from  writers  hereafter  men- 
tioned. 

L  The  brute  is  oonsdous,  but  man  is  self-oonscious.  The  brute  does  not  objectify 
self.    ^*  If  the  pig*  could  once  say,  *  I  am  a  pig,'  it  would  thereby  oease  to  be  a  plff.*' 

2.  The  brute  has  only  peroepu;  man  has  also  oonoepts.  The  brute  knows  white 
thinflrs,  but  not  whiteness.    Bfan  alone  has  the  power  of  abstraction  and  of  thought. 

3.  Hence  the  brute  has  no  lanmuwe.  "  Language  is  the  expression  of  general  notions 
by  symbols**  (Harris).  Words  are  the  sjrmbols  of  concepts.  Where  there  are  no  con- 
cepts there  can  be  no  words.  The  parrot  utters  cries ;  but "  no  parrot  ever  yet  spoke  a 
true  word.*'  Since  language  Is  a  sign.  It  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  intelleot  capar 
ble  of  understanding  the  sign— in  short,  language  is  the  effect  of  mind,  not  the  cause  of 
mind.    See  Mlvart,  in  BHt.  Quar.,  Oct.,  1881 :  164-172. 

4.  The  brute  forms  no  Judgments-^,  g,  that  thi»  Is  like  that,  accompanied  with  belief. 
Hence  there  Is  no  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  no  laughter. 

5.  The  brute  has  no  reasoning— no  sense  that  tMt  follows  from  that,  accompanied  by 
a  feeling  that  the  sequence  is  necessary.  Association  of  ideas  Is  the  typical  process  of 
the  brute  mind«  though  not  that  of  the  mind  of  man.    See  Mind,  5 :  402-409 ;  576-681. 

6.  The  brute  has  no  general  ideas  or  intuitions,  as  of  space,  time,  substance,  cause, 
right.  Hence  there  \b  no  generalising,  and  no  proper  experience  or  progress.  No 
hunter's  dog  ever  learned  to  put  wood  on  a  fire,  to  keep  itself  from  freeilng. 

7.  The  brute  has  no  conscience  and  no  religious  nature.  No  dog  ever  brought  back 
to  the  butcher  the  meat  it  had  stolen.  '*The  aspen  trembles  without  fear,  and  dogs 
skulk  without  guilt." 

8b  The  brute  has  determination,  but  not  self-determination.  There  is  no  conscious 
forming  of  a  purpose,  and  no  self-movement  towards  a  predetermined  end.  The  donkey 
Is  determined,  but  not  self-determined.  Harris,  Phllos.  Basis  of  Theism,  587-664—"  Man, 
though  implicated  in  nature  through  his  bodily  organization,  is  in  his  personality  super- 
natural ;  the  brute  is  wholly  submerged  in  nature ....  Man  Is  like  a  ship  in  the  sea^ln  it, 
yet  above  It— guiding  his  course,  by  observing  the  heavens,  even  against  wind  and  current. 
A  brute  has  no  such  power ;  it  is  in  nature  like  a  balloon,  wholly  immersed  in  air,  and 
driven  about  by  Its  currents,  with  no  power  of  steering." 

By  what  Mivart  calls  a  process  of  "inverse  aothropomorphism,"  we  clothe  the  brute 
with  the  attributes  of  freedom ;  but  it  does  not  really  possess  them.  The  brute  lives  only 
in  the  present— lives  a  sort  of  dream-life,  in  which  the  will  acts  only  as  it  is  acted  upon. 
It  has  no  power  to  choose  between  motives ;  It  simply  obeys  motive.  The  necessitarian 
philosophy,  therefore.  Is  a  correct  and  excellent  philosophy  for  the  brute.  But  man's 
power  of  initiative— in  short,  man's  free  will— renders  it  impossible  to  explain  his  higher 
nature  as  a  mere  natural  development  from  the  Inferior  creatures.  Even  Huxley  has 
said  that,  taking  mind  into  the  account,  there  is  between  man  and  the  highest  beasts  an 
**  enormous  gulf,"  a  **  divergence  immeasurable  "  and  "  practically  infinite." 

GcB.  2 :  7— "tte  Lord  God  fonnad  bm  of  th«  dntt  of  tk«  grooiid.  and  bntUad  iato  kis  OMthli  the  bmth  of  lifli; 
isd  Btii  boMOB  a  hTiBg  Mol  "—appears,  says  Hovey  ( State  of  the  Impen.  Dead,  14 ), "  to  distin- 
guish the  vital  informing  principle  of  human  nature  from  its  material  part,  pronounc- 
ing the  former  to  be  more  directly  from  God,  and  more  akin  to  him,  than  the  latter."  So 
in  Zick.  12 : 1— "  JikoTik,  irkick  itictekatk  Cortk  tho  kMTen%  tad  lAjith  tte  foundation  of  tke  oarth,  and  formetk 
tka  ipht  of  nan  wit^  kirn"— the  soul  is  recognized  as  distinct  in  nature  from  the  body,  and 
cf  a  dignity  and  value  far  beyond  those  of  any  material  organism. 

A  f  uUer  statement  of  most  of  the  differences  between  man  and  the  brute  may  be 
found  in  Hopkins,  Outline  Study  of  Man,  8 :  28 ;  Cbadbourne,  Instinct,  lfnr-211 ;  Porter, 
Hum.  InteUect,  884, 886, 397 ;  Bascom,  Science  of  Mind,  285-806;  Mansel,  Metaphysics,  48, 
60;  Princeton  Bev.,  Jan.,  1881 :  104-128 ;  Henslow,  in  Nature,  May  1, 1870 :  21, 22;  Ferrier, 
Remains,  2: 80;  Argyll,  Unity  of  Nature,  117-110;  Bib.  Sac.,  20:276-282;  Max  MttUer, 
Lectures  on  Phllos.  of  Language,  no's.  1, 2, 8 ;  F.  W.  Bobertson,  Lectures  on  Genesis,  21 ; 
LeConte,  in  Princeton  Bev.,  May,  1884 :  286-261.  Per  contra,  see  Lindsay,  Mind  in  Lower 
Animals;  Romanes,  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals;  Fiske,  The  Destiny  of  Man, 

(d)  GomparatiTe  physiology,  moreoYer,  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  done 
nothing  to  forbid  the  extension  of  this  doctrine  to  man's  body.  No  single 
instance  has  yet  been  adduced  of  the  transformation  of  one  animal  species 
into  another,  either  by  natural  or  by  artificial  selection ;  much  less  has  it 
been  demonstrated  that  the  body  of  the  brute  has  eyer  been  developed 
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into  that  of  man.  Until  this  shall  be  done,  the  Tiew  that  man's  physioal 
system  is  descended  by  natural  generation  from  some  ancestral  simian  form 
can  be  regarded  only  as  an  unproved  hypothesis.  Since  the  soul,  then,  is 
an  immediate  creation  of  God,  and  the  forming  of  man's  body  is  mentioned 
by  the  Scripture  writer  in  direct  connection  with  this  creation  of  the  spirit^ 
we  prefer  to  believe  that  man's  body  was  an  immediate  creation  also. 

For  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  see  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  306-48*,  Descent  of 
ICan,  2 :  808-887.  Huxley,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  241-208,  ICan's  Place  in  Nature,  71-188, 
Lay  Sermons,  828,  and  art. :  Biology,  in  Bncycl.  Britannica,  9th  ed. ;  Romanes,  Sdentillo 
Evidences  of  Organic  Evolution. 

The  theory  holds  that,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  their 
surroundings  succeed  in  maintaining  and  reproducing  themselves,  while  the  rest  die 
out.  Thus,  by  gradual  change  and  Improvement  of  lower  into  higher  forms  of  life,  man 
has  been  evolved.  We  grant  that  Darwin  has  disclosed  one  of  the  Important  features 
of  God*8  method.  We  deny  that  natural  selection  furnishes  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  history  of  life,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons : 

L  It  gives  no  a(xx>unt  of  the  origin  of  substance,  nor  of  the  origin  of  variations. 
Darwinism  simply  says  that  *'  round  stones  will  roll  down  hill  further  than  flat  ones'^ 
( Gray,  Natural  Science  and  Religion ).  It  accounts  for  the  selection,  not  for  the  creation, 
of  forms.  *'  Natural  selection  originates  nothing.  It  is  a  destructive,  not  a  creative, 
principle.  If  we  must  idealize  it  as  a  positive  force,  we  must  think  of  it,  not  as  the  pre- 
server of  the  fittest,  but  as  the  destroyer,  that  follows  ever  in  the  wake  of  creation  and 
devours  the  failures ;  the  scavenger  of  creation,  that  takes  out  of  the  way  forms  which 
are  not  fit  to  live  and  reproduce  themselves**  (Johnson,  on  Theistic  Evolution,  in 
Andover  Review,  April,  1884 :  868-881 ). 

2.  Some  of  the  most  important  forms  appear  suddenly  in  the  geological  record,  with- 
out connecting  links  to  unite  them  with  the  pest.  The  first  fishes  are  the  Ganoid,  large 
in  size  and  advanced  in  type.  There  are  no  intermediate  gradations  between  the  ape 
and  man.  Huxley,  in  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  94,  tells  us  that  the  lowest  gorilla  has  a 
skull-capacity  of  24  cubic  inches,  whereas  the  highest  gorilla  has  84^.  Over  against  this, 
the  lowest  man  has  a  skull-capacity  of  82 ;  though  men  with  less  than  66  are  invariably 
idiotic  ( Wallace ) ;  the  highest  man  has  114.  Huxley  argues  that  the  dilTerence  between 
man  and  the  gorilla  is  smaller  than  that  between  the  gorilla  and  some  apes.  If  the 
gorilla  and  the  apes  constitute  one  family  and  have  a  common  origin,  may  not  man  and 
the  gorilla  have  a  common  ancestry  also  ?  We  reply  that  the  space  between  the  lowest 
ape  and  the  highest  gorilla  is  filled  in  with  numberless  intermediate  gradations.  The 
space  between  the  lowest  man  and  the  highest  man  is  also  filled  in  with  many  types 
which  shade  off  one  into  the  other.  But  the  space  between  the  highest  gorilla  and  the 
lowest  man  is  absolutely  vacant :  there  are  no  intermediate  types ;  no  connecting  links 
between  the  ape  and  man  have  yet  been  found.  In  an  address  to  the  students  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  on  Darwinism,  Professor  Tirchow  recently  expressed  his  belief  that 
no  relics  of  any  predecessor  of  man  had  yet  been  discovered.  He  said :  **  In  my  judg- 
ment, no  skull  hitherto  discovered  can  be  regarded  as  that  of  a  predecessor  of  man.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  had  opportunities  of  examining  skulls  of  all 
the  various  races  of  mankind— even  of  the  most  savage  tribes ;  and  among  them  all  no 
group  has  been  observed  differing  in  its  essential  characters  from  the  general  human 
type."  In  addition  to  this  testimony,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  man  does  not  degen- 
erate, as  we  travel  back  in  time.  The  Enghis  skull,  the  contemporary  of  the  mammoth 
and  the  cave-bear,  is  as  large  as  the  average  of  to-day,  and  might  have  belonged  to  a 
philosopher.*'  The  monkey  nearest  to  man  in  physical  form  is  no  more  intelligent  than 
the  elephant  or  the  bee.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  indeed,  considers  that  though  anthropoid 
apes  rank  next  to  man  in  bodily  structure,  ants  hold  that  place  In  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence. 

8.  There  are  certain  facts  which  mere  heredity  cannot  explain,  such  for  example  as 
the  origin  of  the  working-bee  from  the  queen  and  the  drone,  neither  of  which  produces 
honey.  The  working-bee,  moreover,  does  not  transmit  the  honey-making  instinct  to  Its 
posterity ;  for  it  is  sterile  and  childless.  If  man  had  descended  from  the  consciencelesB 
brute,  we  should  expect  him,  when  degraded,  to  revert  to  his  primitive  tsrpe.  On  the 
contrary,  he  does  not  revert  to  the  brute,  but  dies  out  instead. 

4.  The  theory  can  give  no  explanation  of  beauty  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  such  as 
molluscs  and  diatoms.    Darwin  grants  that  this  beauty  must  be  of  use  to  Its  possessor. 
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in  order  to  be  oonsisteiit  with  Its  orifilnatioii  tbrouirh  natural  selection.  But  no  such 
use  has  yet  been  shown ;  for  the  creatures  which  possess  the  beauty  often  live  in  the 
dark,  or  have  no  eyes  to  see.  So,  too,  the  lanre  brain  of  the  savage  is  beyond  his  needs, 
and  is  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  natural  selection  which  teaches  that  no  organ 
can  permanently  attain  a  size  unrequired  by  its  needs  and  its  environments.  See  Wal- 
lace, Natural  Selection.  888-800. 

5.  No  species  is  yet  known  to  have  been  produced  either  by  artificial  or  by  natural  se- 
lection. Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  888^'*  It  is  not  absolutely  proven  that  a  group  of  animals 
having  all  the  characters  exhibited  by  spedes  in  nature  has  ever  been  originated  by  se- 
lection, whether  artificial  or  natural " ;  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  1(n—**  Our  acceptance  of 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis  must  be  provisional,  so  long  as  one  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence is  wanting ;  and  so  long  as  all  the  animals  and  plants  certainly  produced  by 
selective  breeding  ftom  a  common  stock  are  fertile  with  one  another,  that  link  wUl  be 
wanting."  Huxley  has  more  recently  declared  that  the  missing  proof  has  been  found 
in  the  descent  of  the  modem  horse  with  one  toe,  from  Hipparion  with  two  toes,  Anchi- 
therium  with  three,  and  Orohippus  with  four.  Even  if  this  were  demonstrated,  we 
should  still  maintain  that  the  only  proper  analogue  was  to  be  found  in  that  artificial 
selection  by  which  man  produces  new  varieties,  and  that  natural  selection  can  bring 
about  no  useful  results  and  show  no  progress,  unless  it  be  the  method  and  revelation  of 
a  wise  and  designing  mind.  In  other  words,  selection  implies  intelligence  and  will,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  exclusively  natural. 

While  we  grant,  then,  the  partial  truth  of  Darwinism,  and  find  it  supported  by  the  facts 
of  embryonic  development,  of  rudimentary  organs,  of  structure  and  constitution,  of 
reversion  to  former  types,  we  refuse  to  regard  it  as  a  complete  explanation  of  the  prog^ 
resB  of  life.  As  Darwin  himself  has  acknowledged :  "  The  cause  of  each  slight  variation 
and  of  each  monstrosity  lies  much  more  in  the  nature  or  constitution  of  the  organism 
than  in  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  conditions'*— (quoted  by  Mivart,  Lessons  from 
Nature,  280-801 ).  We  m ust  supplement  natural  selection,  therefore,  with  the  doctrine  of 
an  originating  and  superintending  God. 

Mivart,  Man  and  Apes,  19!^~'*  If  it  is  inconceivable  and  impossible  for  man's  body  to 
be  developed  or  to  exist  without  his  informing  soul,  we  conclude  that  as  no  natural 
process  accounts  for  the  different  kind  of  soul— one  capable  of  articulately  expressing 
general  conceptions,— so  no  merely  natural  process  can  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
body  informed  by  it-Hi  body  to  which  such  an  intellectual  faculty  was  so  essentially  and 
intimately  related."  Thus  Mivart,  who  once  considered  that  evolution  could  account 
for  man's  body,  now  holds  with  Wallace  that  it  c&n  account  neither  for  man's  body  nor 
for  bis  soul,  and  calls  natural  selection  "a  puerile  hypothesis"  ( Lessons  from  Nature, 

aoo). 

Wallace,  Natural  Selection,  888— **  The  average  cranial  capacity  of  the  lowest  savage 
is  probably  not  less  than  five-sixths  of  that  of  the  highest  civilized  races,  while  the  brain 
of  the  anthropoid  apes  scarcely  amounts  to  one-third  of  that  of  man,  in  both  cases 
taking  the  average;  or  the  proportions  may  be  represented  by  the  following  figures: 
Anthropoid  apes,  10 ;  savages,  26 ;  civilised  man,  32."  Ibid,  800—'*  The  inference  I  would 
draw  from  this  chiss  of  phenomena  is,  that  a  superior  Intelligence  has  guided  the  devel- 
opment  of  man  in  a  definite  direction  and  for  a  special  purpose.  Just  as  man  guides 

the  development  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  forms The  controlling  action  of  a 

higher  intelligence  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  laws  of  nature,  just  as  the  action  of  all 
surrounding  organisms  is  one  of  the  agencies  In  organic  development— else  the  laws 
which  govern  the  material  universe  are  InsuiBoient  for  the  production  of  man."  Sir 
Wm.  Thompson :  **  That  man  could  be  evolved  out  of  inferior  animals  is  the  wildest 
dream  of  materialism,  a  pure  assumption  which  offends  me  alike  by  its  folly  and  by  its 
arrogance."  Hartmann,  in  his  Anthropoid  Apes,  302-808,  while  not  despairing  of  "  the 
possibility  of  discovering  the  true  link  between  the  world  of  man  and  mammals," 
declares  that  '^  that  purely  hypothetical  being,  the  common  ancestor  of  man  and  apes,  is 
still  to  be  found,"  and  that  '*  man  cannot  have  descended  from  any  of  the  fossil  species 
which  have  hitherto  come  to  our  notice,  nor  yet  from  any  of  the  species  of  apes  now 
extant." 

Darwinism  is  a  reversion  to  the  savage  view  of  animals  as  brethren,  and  to  the  heathen 
idea  of  sphynx-man  growing  out  of  the  brute.  However  the  principle  of  development 
may  apply  to  the  rise  of  one  species  from  another  in  the  ordinary  course  of  geological 
history,  we  must  regard  this  evolution,  so  far  as  it  exists,  as  only  the  method  of  the 
divine  intelligence,  and  must  moreover  consider  it  as  preceded  by  an  original  creative 
act  Introducing  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  as  supplemented  by  other  creative  acts 
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at  the  IntroduotioQ  of  man  and  at  the  Inoarnatlon  of  Christ.  See  Mlvart,  GenesiB  of 
Species,  fSOSS-^SOi,  250-807,  Man  and  Apes,  88, 149-100,  Lessons  from  Nature,  128-Xtt,  280-801, 
The  Cat,  and  Encyolop.  Britannloa,  art. :  Apes;  Quatrefa«res,  Natural  History  of  Man, 
64-«7 ;  Bp.  Temple,  Bampton  Lect.,  1884  :  161-180;  Dawson,  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man, 
821-829 ;  Duke  of  Argyll,  Primeval  Man,  88-76 ;  Asa  Gray,  Natural  Science  and  Beliffion ; 
Schmid,  Theories  of  Darwin,  115-140;  Carpenter.  Mental  Physiology,  fiO;  Mcllvaine, 
Wisdom  of  Holy  Scripture,  66-86 ;  Bible  Commentary,  1 :  48;  Martensen,  Dogmatias,  186 ; 
LeConte.  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Nov.,  1878  :  776-808. 

(/)  The  imith  that  man  is  the  oflfopring  of  God,  implies  the  oorrelatiye 
truth  of  a  oommon  divine  Fatherhood.  Gk>d  is  Father  of  all  men,  in  that 
he  originates  and  sustains  them  as  personal  beings  like  in  nature  to  himself. 
Even  toward  sinners  Gk>d  holds  this  natural  relation  of  Father.  It  is  his 
fatherly  love,  indeed,  which  provides  the  atonement  Thus  the  demands  of 
holiness  are  met  and  the  prodigal  is  restored  to  the  privileges  of  sonship 
which  have  been  forfeited  b j  transgression.  This  natural  Fatherhood,  there- 
fore, does  not  exclude,  but  prepares  the  way  for,  Ood's  special  Fatherhood 
toward  those  who  have  been  regenerated  by  his  Spirit  and  who  have  be- 
lieved on  his  Son. 

Texts  referring  to  God's  natural  and  common  Fatherhood  are :  HaL  2 :  10—"  laTe  v»  not  ill 
OBB  bthtr  [Abraham] :  hath  not  one  God  cn&tod  u?"  Lnko  3  :  38— "Adam,  th«  ion  of  God " ;  15 :  11-32— the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  in  which  the  ftither  is  father  even  before  the  prodigal 
returns;  John8:i6— "God  w  loTod  tho  world,  that  ho  gtvo  hii only  begotton Son " ;  lob.  12:9— "thoFkthirof 
lyirits." 

Texts  referring  to  the  special  Fatherhood  of  grace  are :  John  1 :  i2>  13—"  aa  nany  aa  reeaTtd  hinu 
to  them  gave  ho  tho  right  to  become  ohildm  of  God,  oton  to  tham  that  boliiTo  on  hiinamo:  vhiehven  bom,  not  of  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  tho  fleih,  nor  of  tho  will  of  man,  bnt  of  God" ;  Eom.  8 :  14—"  for  la  manj  aa  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  thoM  are  the  Sona  of  God" ;  15-"7e  rooaiTad  tho  ipirit  of  adoption,  whirebj  we  ery,  ibba,  Father" ;  2  Oor.  6  :  17 
— "Oomo  ye  ont  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  uparate^  laith  the  Lord,  and  tooeh  no  nnoloan  thing,  and  I  wUl  neetTo 
yon.  and  will  be  to  yon  a  Fbther,  and  yo  ihall  be  to  mo  loni  and  danghten,  ndfh  the  Lord  Ahnighty  ";  Iph.  1 : 5,  6— 
"havittg  foreordained  na  nnto  adoption  la  lona  through  Jeraa  Ohrift  nnto  himelf " ;  3 :  14— "the  Father,  from  whom 
every  family  [  mang. '  fathorhood '  ]  in  heaTon  and  on  earth  ii  named  "  (=  every  race  among  angels  or  men 
-so  Meyer,  Romans,  168,  ISO);  Gal.  3:2ft— "for  ye  are  all  loni  of  God,  through  faith,  in  Ghriatlena";  4:6 
—"And  boeanae  ye  an  aona,  God  lent  forth  the  Spirit  of  hia  Son  into  oor  hearta,  orying,  Abba,  FUher " ;  i  John  3 : 1, 2 
-"Behold  what  manner  of  Ioto  the  Ikther  hath  beatowed  npon  oa,  that  we  ihonld  be  eiUod  the  childNn  of  God:  and 
noh  we  are ... .  BoloTod,  now  are  we  ohildren  of  God." 

On  the  common  Fatherhood  of  God,  see  Crawford,  Fatherhood  of  God,  9-M,  188>160. 
For  denial  that  God  is  Father  to  any  but  the  regenerate,  see  Candllsh,  Fatherhood  of 
God;  Wright,  Fatherhood  of  God. 

Unity  op  the  Human  Bags. 

(a)  The  Soriptures  teaoh  that  the  whole  human  race  is  descended  from 
a  single  pair. 

Oon.  i :  27,  28— "And  God  enated  man  in  hia  own  image^  in  the  imi^  of  God  onated  ho  him;  male  and  teala 
ereated  ho  them.  And  God  bUiMd  them:  and  God  laid  onto  them,  Be  frnitltal,  and  mvltiply,  and  npkuih  the  earth, 
andmbdnait";  2:7— "And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dsat  of  tho  gronnd,  and  breathed  into  hia  noatrila  the 
bmthoflift;  and  man  boeama  a  living  Mol " ;  2^-"And  tho  rib,  whieh  tho  Lord  God  had  takan  lk«m  the  man,  mada 
ha  a  woman,  and  bronchi  hir  nnto  the  man" ;  3 :  20— '*And  the  man  ealled  hia  wiJb'i  name  Ire;  boeaoae  ihe  waa  the 
mother  of  all  liring";  9:19— "Theae  three  were  the  una  of  Roah:  and  of  thooe  waa  the  whole  earth  OTvepnad." 

(6)  This  truth  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  organic 
unity  of  mankind  in  the  first  transgression,  and  of  the  provision  of  salva- 
tion for  the  race  in  Christ 

Baul  5 :  12— "Therefore,  aa  throoch  one  man  nn  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  throngh  an;  and  lo  death  paaid 
nnto  all  men,  for  that  all  linned  " ;  19— "for  aa  throngh  the  one  man'a  diaobedienoo  the  many  were  made  taam,  am 
w  throngh  the  obedienee  of  the  one  ihall  the  many  bo  made  righteona" ;  1  Oor.  15 :  21, 22— "For  uoe  by  man  eamo 
death,  by  man  eame  alao  the  nnmotiea  of  the  dead.  For  aa  in  Adam  all  die,  aoalae  in  Qhriit  ihall  all  be  made  allTi"; 
Bob.  2 :  16— "For  nrily  not  of  angola  doth  ha  take  hold,  bnt  ho  taketh  hold  of  the  nod  of  Abraham." 
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(c)  This  descent  of  hnnumity  from  a  single  pair  also  oonstitates  the 
ground  of  man's  obligation  of  natural  brotherhood  to  every  member  of 
the  race. 

Aeli  17 :  26— "1a  Bade  of  one  vmj  Bfttion  of  nm  for  todinll  on  all  tho  fkae  of  tho  oarth"— here  the  Rot. 
Vers,  omits  the  word  "Wood  "  ( " naae  of  om  blood "~Auth.  Vers.).  The  word  to  be  supplied  is 
poeslhly  *'  father/'  but  more  probably  *'  body  " ;  cf.  lob.  2 :  ll->"ftr  botb  bo  tkal  tanetilotb  and 
tloy  that  an  Maolilod  an  all  of  ooo  [father,  or  body] :  for  whiok  oaiua  bo  if  sot  aabaaod  to  eall  tbom  bntbron, 
nymg,  I  vill  dadan  tbj  namo  uito  mj  bntbnn,  in  tlo  aidrt  of  tbo  oongngatioii  viU  I  ang  tbj  praiao." 

Wlnchell,  in  his  Preadamltes,  lias  recently  revived  the  theory  broached  in  1666  by 
Peyreriust  that  there  were  men  before  Adam :  **  Adam  is  descended  from  a  black  race- 
not  the  black  races  from  Adam."    Adam  Is  simply  **  the  remotest  ancestor  to  whom  the 

Jews  could  trace  their  lineaffo The  derivation  of  Adam  from  an  older  human  stock 

Is  essentially  the  creation  of  Adam."  Wlnchell  does  not  deny  the  unity  of  the  race,  nor 
the  retroactive  effect  of  the  atonement  upon  those  who  lived  before  Adam ;  he  simply 
denies  that  Adam  was  the  first  man.  £87:  He  *' regards  the  Adamic  stock  as  derived 
from  an  older  and  humbler  human  type,"  orlflrinally  as  low  in  the  scale  as  the  present 
Australian  sava^res. 

Although  this  theory  furnishes  a  plausible  explanation  of  certain  Biblical  facts,  such  as 
the  marriage  of  Gain  (Gon.  4 :  17),  Cain's  fear  that  men  would  day  him  (Gon.  4 :  14),  and  the 
distinction  between  "tbo  oona  of  God"  and  "daagbton  of  aon"  (Gon.  6 : 1, 2),  it  treats  the  Mosaic 
narrative  as  legendary  rather  than  historical.  Bhem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  it  is  intimated, 
may  have  lived  hundreds  of  years  apart  from  one  another  (400).  Upon  this  view,  Bve 
could  not  be  *«  tbo  notbar  of  all  Uviiig  '  (Gon.  3  :  20),  nor  could  the  transgression  of  Adam  be  the 
cause  and  beginning  of  condemnation  to  the  whole  race  ( Eom.  5 :  12, 19 ).  As  to  Cain's  fear 
of  other  families  who  mlffht  take  vengeance  upon  him,  we  must  remember  that  we  do 
not  know  how  many  children  were  bom  to  Adam  between  Cain  and  Abel,  nor  what  the 
a^  of  Cain  and  Abel  was,  nor  whether  Gain  feared  only  those  that  were  then  living. 
As  to  Cain's  marriage,  we  must  remember  that  even  if  Cain  married  into  another  family, 
his  wife,  upon  any  hypothesis  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  must  have  been  descended  from 
some  other  original  Gain  that  married  his  sister. 

See  Keil  and  Delitssch,  Com.  on  Pentateuch,  1 :  116— *'The  marriage  of  brothers  and 
sisters  was  inevitable  in  the  case  of  children  of  the  first  man,  in  case  the  human  race 
was  actually  to  descend  from  a  single  pair,  and  may  therefore  be  justified,  in  the  face 
of  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of  such  marriages,  on  the  ground  that  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Adam  represented  not  merely  the  family  but  the  genus,  and  that  it  was  not  till  after 
the  rise  of  several  families  that  the  bonds  of  fraternal  and  conjugal  love  became  distinct 
from  one  another  and  assumed  fixed  and  mutually  exclusive  forms,  the  violation  of 
which  is  sin."  See  also  Ebrard,  Dogmatik,  1 :  275.  For  criticism  of  the  doctrine  that 
there  were  men  before  Adam,  see  Methodist  Quar.  Rev.,  April,  1881 :  20fr-281 ;  Presb. 
Bev.,  1881 :  440-444. 

The  Scripture  statements  are  ooroborated  b j  considerations  drawn  from 
history  and  science.     Three  arguments  may  be  briefly  mentioned  : 

1.     The  argument  from  history. 

So  far  as  the  history  of  nations  and  tribes  in  both  hemispheres  can  be 
traced,  the  evidence  points  to  a  common  origin  and  ancestry  in  central  Asia. 

The  European  nations  are  acknowledged  to  have  come,  in  successive  waves  of  migra> 
tion,  from  Asia.  Modem  ethnologists  generally  agree  that  the  Indian  races  of  America 
are  derived  from  Mongoloid  sources  in  Eastern  Asia,  either  through  Polynesia  or  by 
way  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Bunsen,  Philos.  of  Universal  History,  2 :  lI^The  Asiatic 
origin  of  all  the  North  American  Indians  *'is  as  fully  proved  as  the  unity  of  family 
among  themselves.**  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  1:48— "The  semi-civilized  nations  of 
Java  and  Sumatra  are  found  in  possession  of  a  civilization  which  at  first  glance  shows 
Itself  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Hindu  and  Moslem  sources." 

See  also  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  quoted  in  Burgess,  Antiquity  and  Unity  of  the  Race, 
IM,  157 ;  Smyth,  Unity  of  Human  Baces,  229-286 ;  Pickering,  Races  of  Man,  Introd.,  syn- 
opsis, and  page  816;  Guyot,  Earth  and  Man,  286-884:  Quatrefages,  Natural  History  of 
Man,  and  Unit^  de  1*  Bsp<^  Humaine ;  Oodron,  Unit^  de  1'  Esp^ce  Humaine,  2 :  412  sq. 
Per  eontru,  however,  see  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce :  "  The  evidence  is  now  all  tending  to  show 
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that  the  districts  in  the  neiflrhborhood  of  the  Baltic  were  those  from  which  the  Aryan 
hmffuaflres  first  radiated,  and  where  the  race  or  races  who  spoke  them  originally  dwelt. 
The  Aryan  invaders  of  Northwestern  India  could  only  have  been  a  late  and  distant  off- 
shoot of  the  primitive  stock,  speedily  absorbed  into  the  earlier  population  of  the 
country  as  they  advanced  southward ;  and  to  speak  of '  our  Indian  brethren^  is  as  absurd 
and  false  as  to  claim  relationship  with  the  negroes  of  the  United  States  because  they 
now  use  an  Aryan  language."  Soribner,  Where  Did  life  Begin?  has  lately  adduced 
arguments  to  prove  that  life  on  the  earth  oriirinated  at  the  north  pole,  and  Prof.  Asa 
Gray  favors  this  view ;  so  also  Warren.  Paradise  Found. 

2.     The  argument  from  language. 

Oomparatiye  philology  points  to  a  common  origin  of  all  the  more  im- 
portant languages,  and  f  omiahes  no  e^idenoe  that  the  lees  important  are  not 
also  so  derived. 

On  Sanscrit  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Indo-Gennanic  langriiages,  see  Max 
Mtiller,  Science  of  Lamruajre,  1 :  146-166,  826-842,  who  claims  that  all  languages  pass 
through  the  three  stages:  monosyllabic,  agrglutinative,  inflectional;  and  that  nothing 
necessitates  the  admission  of  different  independent  beginnings  for  either  the  material 
or  the  formal  elements  of  the  Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Aryan  branches  of  speech.  The 
changes  of  language  are  often  rapid.  Latin  becomes  the  Romance  langruages,  and 
Saxon  and  Norman  are  united  into  English,  in  three  centuries.  The  Chinese  may  have 
departed  from  their  primitive  abodes  whUe  their  language  was  yet  monosyllabic. 

Z{k3kler,  however,  in  Jahrbuch  fttr  deutsche  Theologle,  8 :  68  s^.,  denies  the  progress 
from  lower  methods  of  speech  to  higher,  and  declares  the  most  highly  developed  inflec- 
tional languages  to  be  the  oldest  and  most  widespread.  Inferior  languages  are  a  degen- 
eration from  a  higher  state  of  culture.  In  the  development  of  the  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
ffua«res  (such  as  the  French  and  the  English),  we  have  instances  of  change  from  more  full 
and  luxuriant  expression  to  that  which  is  monosyllabic  or  agglutinative.  The  tJieory 
of  Max  Mtiller  is  also  opposed  by  Pott,  Die  Venchiedenheiten  der  menschlichen  Bassen, 
2QB,  242.  Pott  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Australian  langiui«res  show  unmistaka- 
ble similarity  to  the  languages  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  although  the  physioal 
characteristics  of  these  tribes  are  far  different  from  the  Asiatic. 

On  the  Old  Egyptian  language  as  a  oonnecUngr  link  between  the  Indo-European  and 
the  Semitic  tonffues,  see  Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place,  1 :  preface,  10;  also  see  Farrar,  Origin 
of  Lan^ruage,  213.  Like  the  Old  Egyptian,  the  Berber  and  the  Touareg  are  Semitic  in 
parts  of  their  vocabulary,  while  yet  they  are  Aryan  in  grammar.  So  the  Thibetan  and 
Burmese  stand  between  the  Indo-European  laniruages,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mono- 
syllabic languages,  as  of  China,  on  the  other.  A  French  philologist,  Terrien  de  la 
Couperie  by  name,  claims  now  to  have  interpreted  the  Yh^KinOf  the  oldest  and  most 
unintelligible  monumental  writing  of  the  Chinese,  by  regarding  it  as  a  corruption  of 
the  old  Assjrrian  or  Aocadian  cuneiform  characters,  and  as  reseihbling  the  syllabaries, 
vocabularies,  and  bilingual  tablets  in  the  ruined  libraries  of  Assyria  and  Babylon ;  see 
Sayce,  in  Contemp.  Bev.,  Jan.,  1884 :  934-086. 

On  relations  between  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages,  see  Eenouf ,  Hibbert  Lectures,  56> 
61;  Murray,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Psalms.  7;  Bib.  Sao.  1870 :  162 ;  1876:8S^880;  1879: 
674-706.  See  also  Pezzi,  Aryan  Philology,  126;  Sayce,  Principles  of  Comp.  Philology, 
182-174 ;  Whitney,  art.  on  Comp.  Philology,  in  Bncyc.  Britannioa.  also  Life  and  Growth  of 
Language,  200,  and  Study  of  iMuguage,  807, 808—"  Language  affords  certain  indications  of 
doubtful  value,  which,  taken  along  with  certain  other  ethnological  considerations,  also 
of  questionable  pertinency,  furnish  ground  for  suspecting  an  ultimate  relationship. . . . 
. . .  That  more  thorough  comprehension  of  the  history  of  Semitic  speech  will  enable  us  to 
determine  this  ultimate  relationship,  may  perhaps  be  looked  for  with  hope,  though  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  with  confidence."  See  also  Smyth,  Unity  of  Human  Baces,  190-20; 
Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  ari. :  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

8.     The  argument  from  psychology. 

The  existenoe,  among  all  families  of  mankind,  of  common  mental  and 
moral  characteristlGs,  as  evinced  in  common  maxima,  tendencies  and  capac- 
ities, in  the  prevalence  of  similar  traditions,  and  in  the  universal  applica- 
bility of  one  philosophy  and  religion,  is  most  easUy  explained  upon  the 
theory  of  a  common  origin. 
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AmoDff  the  widely  prevalent  tradlUoiis  may  be  mentioned  the  tradition  of  the  fash- 
ioninjr  of  the  world  and  man,  of  a  primeval  garden,  of  an  original  innooenoe  and  happi- 
ness, of  a  tree  of  knowledge,  of  a  eerpent,  of  a  temptation  and  fall,  of  a  division  of 
time  into  weeks,  of  a  flood,  of  sacriflce.  It  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  certain 
myths,  common  to  many  nations,  may  have  been  handed  down  from  a  time  when  the 
Itoillies  of  the  race  had  not  yet  separated.  See  Z(kikler,  in  Jahrbuoh  fUr  deutsohe 
Theologie,  8 :  71-00;  Max  MQUer,  Science  of  Language,  2  :  444-456;  Prlchard,  Nat.  Hist, 
of  Man,  2 :  657-714 ;  Smyth,  Unity  of  Human  Races,  288-:M0;  Hodge,  8yst.  TheoL,  2  :  77- 
91:  Gladstone,  inventus  Mundi. 

4.     The  argument  from  physiology. 

A.  It  is  the  oommon  judgment  of  oomparatiye  physiologists  that  man 
<x>ustitntee  but  a  single  species.  The  differeuoes  which  exist  between  the 
various  families  of  mankind  are  to  be  regarded  as  varieties  of  this  species. 
In  proof  of  these  statements  we  urge :  (a)  The  numberless  intermediate 
gradations  which  connect  the  so-called  races  with  each  other.  (6)  The 
essential  identity  of  all  races  in  cranial,  oeteological,  and  dental  character- 
istics, (c)  The  fertility  of  unions  between  individuals  of  the  most  diverse 
iyi>es,  and  the  continuous  fertility  of  the  offspring  of  such  unions. 

Huxley,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  laa— "  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  even  if  the  dif- 
ferenoea  between  men  are  specific,  they  are  so  small  that  the  assumption  of  more  than 
one  primitive  stock  for  all  is  altogether  superfluous.  We  may  admit  that  Negroes  and 
Australians  are  distinct  species,  yet  be  the  strictest  monogenists,  and  even  believe 
in  Adam  and  Eve  as  the  primeval  parents  of  mankind,  i.  e.,  on  Darwin's  hypothesis" ; 
Origin  of  Species,  113— "I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  at  present  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  for  saying  that  mankind  sprang  originally  from  more  than  a  single 
pair:  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  see  any  good  ground  whatever,  or  any  tenable  evidence, 
for  believing  that  there  is  more  than  one  species  of  man."  Owen,  quoted  by  Burgess, 
Ant  and  Unity  of  Race,  186—"  Man  forms  but  one  species,  and  diflFerenees  ai*e  but  lodi- 
catlons  of  varieties.  These  variations  merge  into  each  other  by  easy  gradations."  Alex, 
▼on  Humboldt:  **The  different  races  of  men  are  forms  of  one  sole  species— they  are 
not  different  species  of  a  genus." 

Quatrefages,  in  Revue  d.  deux  Mondes,  Deo.,  1800 :  814—"  If  one  places  himself  exclu- 
sively upon  the  plane  of  the  natural  sciences,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  in  favor 
of  the  monogenist  doctrine."  Wagner,  quoted  in  Bib.  Sac.,  1«  :  607—"  Species  =  the  col- 
lective total  of  individuals  which  are  capable  of  producing  one  with  another  an  unin- 
terruptedly fertile  progeny."  Pickering,  Races  of  Man,  816— "There  is  no  middle 
ground  between  the  admission  of  eleven  distinct  species  in  the  human  family  and  their 
reduction  to  one.    The  latter  opinion  implies  a  central  point  of  origin." 

There  Is  an  impossibility  of  deciding  how  many  races  there  are,  if  we  once  allow  that 
there  are  more  than  one.  While  Pickering  would  say  eleven,  Agassiz  sasrs  eight, 
Morton  twenty-two,  and  Burke  sixty-five.  Modern  sdenoe  all  tends  to  the  derivation 
of  each  family  from  a  single  germ.  Other  common  characteristics  of  all  races  of  men, 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned  In  the  text,  are  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  body,  the  mean  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  liability  to  the  same 
diseases.  Meehan,  State  Botanist  of  Pennsylvania,  maintains  that  hybrid  vegetable 
products  are  no  more  sterile  than  ordinary  plants  (Independent,  Aug.  21, 1884). 

B.  Unitj  of  species  is  presumptive  evidence  of  unity  of  origin.  One- 
ness of  origin  furnishes  the  simplest  explanation  of  specific  uniformity,  if 
indeed  the  wery  conception  of  species  does  not  imply  the  repetition  and 
xeprodnctioii  of  a  primordial  type-idea  impressed  at  its  creation  upon  an 
individual  empowered  to  transmit  this  type-idea  to  its  successors. 

Dana,  quoted  in  Burgess,  Antlq.  and  Unity  of  Race,  186, 186—"  In  the  ascending  scale 
of  animals,  the  number  of  species  In  any  genus  diminishes  as  we  rise,  and  should  by 
analogy  be  amallest  at  the  head  of  the  series.  Among  mammals,  the  higher  genera 
have  few  species,  and  the  highest  group  next  to  man,  the  orang-outang,  has  only  eight* 
and  these  oonsititute  but  two  genera.  Analogy  requires  that  man  should  have  pre^mi- 
16 
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nenoe  and  should  oonstitute  only  one."     194— "A  species  corresponds  to  a  specific 

amount  or  condition  of  concentrated  force  defined  in  the  act  or  law  of  creation 

The  species  in  any  particular  case  be^n  its  existence  when  the  first  germ-cell  or  indi> 
vidual  was  created.    When  individuals  multiply  from  generation  to  generation,  it  is  but 

a  repetition  of  the  primordial  type-Idea The  specific  is  based  on  a  numerical 

unity,  the  species  being  nothing  else  than  an  enlargement  of  the  individual."    For  full 
statement  of  Dana's  view,  see  Bib.  Sac.,  Oct.,  1867  :  882-806. 

(a)  To  thifl  view  is  opposed  the  theory  propoimded  by  Agatmz,  of  dif> 
ferent  centres  of  oreatioi),  and  of  different  types  of  humanity  correspond- 
ing to  the  varying  fauna  and  flora  of  each.  But  this  theory  makes  the  plural 
origin  of  man  an  exception  in  creation.  Science  points  rather  to  a  single 
origin  of  each  species,  whether  vegetable  or  animal.  If  man  be,  as  this 
theory  grants,  a  single  species,  he  should  be,  by  the  same  rule,  restricted  to 
one  continent  in  his  origin.  This  theory,  moreover,  applies  an  unproved 
hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  organized  beings  in  general 
to  the  very  being  whose  whole  nature  and  history  show  conclusively  that  he 
is  an  exception  to  such  a  general  rule,  if  one  exists.  Since  man  can  adapt 
himself  to  all  climes  and  conditions,  the  theory  of  separate  centres  of  cre- 
ation is,  in  his  case,  gratuitous  and  unnecessary. 

Agassiz's  view  was  first  published  in  an  essay  on  the  Provinces  of  the  Animal  World* 
In  Nott  and  OUddon's  Types  of  Mankind,  a  book  gotten  up  In  the  interest  of  8laver>'. 
Agasslz  held  to  eight  distinct  centres  of  creation,  and  to  eight  corresponding  types  of 
humanity— the  Arctic,  the  Mongolian,  the  European,  the  American,  the  Negro,  the  Hot- 
tentot, the  Malay,  the  Australian.  Agasslz  regarded  Adam  as  the  ancestor  only  of  the 
white  race,  yet  like  Peyrerius  and  Wlnchell  he  held  that  man  in  all  his  various  races 
constitutes  but  one  species. 

The  whole  tendency  of  recent  science,  however,  has  been  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of 
separate  centres  of  creation,  even  In  the  case  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  temperate 
North  America  there  are  two  hundred  and  seven  species  of  quadrupeds,  of  which  only 
eight,  and  these  polar  animals,  are  found  in  the  north  of  Europe  or  Asia.  If  North 
America  be  an  instance  of  a  separate  centre  of  creation  for  its  peculiar  species,  why 
should  God  create  the  same  species  of  man  in  eight  different  localities?  This  would 
make  man  an  exception  in  creation.  There  is,  moreover,  no  need  of  creating  man  in 
many  separated  localities ;  for,  unlike  the  polar  bears  and  the  Norwegian  firs,  which  can* 
not  live  at  the  equator,  man  can  adapt  himself  to  the  most  varied  climates  and  condi- 
tions.   For  replies  to  Agasslz,  see  Bib.  Sac,  19  :  607-683 ;  Princeton  Rev.,  1862 :  48&-464. 

(b)  It  ia  objected,  moreover,  that  the  diversities  of  size,  color,  and  physical 
conformation,  among  the  various  families  of  mankind,  are  inoonsiBtent  with 
the  theory  of  a  common  origin.  But  we  reply  that  these  diversities  are  of 
a  superficial  character,  and  can  be  accounted  for  by  corresponding  diver- 
sities of  condition  and  environment.  Changes  which  have  been  observed 
and  recorded  within  historic  times  show  that  the  differences  alluded  to  may 
be  the  result  of  slowly  accumulated  divergences  from  one  and  the  same 
original  and  ancestral  type.  The  difficulty  in  the  case,  moreover,  is  greatly 
relieved  when  we  remember  ( 1 )  that  the  period  during  which  these  diver- 
gences have  arisen  is  by  no  means  limited  to  six  thousand  years  (see  note 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  race,  pages  106,  107) ;  and  (2)  that,  since  species 
in  general  exhibit  their  greatest  power  of  divergence  into  varieties  immedi- 
ately after  their  first  introduction,  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  species 
may  have  presented  themselves  in  man's  earliest  history. 

Instances  of  physiological  change  as  the  result  of  new  conditions :  The  Irish,  driven 
by  the  English  two  centuries  ago  from  Armagh  and  the  south  of  Down,  have  be* 
oome  prognathous  like  the  Australians.    The  Inhabitants  of  New  England  have  de* 
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aoended  from  the  Boglteh,  yet  they  have  ahready  a  physical  type  of  their  own.  The 
Indians  of  North  America,  or  at  least  certain  tribee  of  them,  have  permanently  altered 
the  shape  of  the  skull  by  banda^in^  the  head  in  infancy.  The  Sikhs  of  India,  since  the 
establishment  of  Babel  Nana's  relij^on  (1500  A.  D.)  and  their  consequent  advance  in 
dvilization,  have  changed  to  a  longer  head  and  more  regular  features,  so  that  they  are 
now  distinguished  srreatly  from  their  neighbors,  the  Afghans,  Thibetans,  Hindus.  The 
Ostiak  savages  have  become  the  Magyar  nobility  of  Hungary.  The  Turks  in  Europe 
are,  in  cranial  shape,  greatly  in  advance  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  from  whom  they  descended. 
The  Jews  are  confessedly  of  one  ancestry ;  yet  we  have  among  them  the  light-haired 
Jews  of  Poland,  the  dark  Jews  of  Spain,  and  the  Ethiopian  Jews  of  the  Nile  Valley. 
The  Portuguese  who  settled  in  the  East  Indies  In  the  16th  century  are  now  as  dark  in 
complexion  as  the  Hindus  themselves.  Africans  become  lighter  in  complexion  as  they 
go  up  from  the  alluvial  river-banks  to  higher  land,  or  from  the  coast;  and  on  the  con- 
trary the  coast  tribes  which  drive  out  the  negroes  of  the  interior  and  take  their  territory 
end  by  becoming  negroes  themselves.  See,  for  many  of  the  above  facts.  Burgess,  Anti- 
quity and  Unity  of  the  Baoe,  196-208. 

The  law  of  originally  greater  plasticity,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  first  hinted  by 
Hall,  the  palaeontologist  of  New  York.  It  Is  accepted  and  defined  by  Dawson,  Story  of 
the  Earth  and  Man,  800—**  A  new  law  is  coming  into  view :  that  species  when  flnt  intro- 
duced have  an  innate  power  of  expansion,  which  enables  them  rapidly  to  extend 
themselves  to  the  limit  of  their  geographical  range,  and  also  to  reach  the  limit  of  their 
divergence  into  races.  This  limit  once  reached,  these  races  run  on  in  parallel  lines  until 
they  one  by  one  run  out  and  disappear.  According  to  this  law,  the  most  aberrant  races 
of  men  might  be  developed  in  a  few  centuries,  after  which  divergence  would  cease,  and 
the  several  lines  of  variation  would  remain  permanent,  at  least  so  long  as  the  conditions 
under  which  they  originated  remained.*'  See  the  similar  view  of  Von  Baer  in  Schmid, 
Theories  of  Darwin,  65,  note.  Joseph  Cook. :  Variability  Is  a  lessening  quantity ;  the 
tendency  to  change  is  greatest  at  the  first,  but,  like  the  rate  of  motion  of  a  stone  thrown 
upward,  it  lessens  every  moment  after.  Renouf,  Hibbert  Lectures,  54— **The  further 
back  we  go  into  antiquity,  the  more  closely  does  the  Egyptian  type  approach  the 
European.*'  Rawlinson  says  that  negroes  are  not  represented  in  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments before  laOO  B.  C.  The  Influence  of  climate  is  very  great,  especially  in  the  savage 
state.  See  Z^kler,  in  Jahrbuch  f  fir  deutsche  Theologle,  8 :  61-71 ;  Prlchard,  Researches, 
5 :  547^562,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  8 :  044-4166 ;  Duke  of  ArgyU,  Primeval  Man,  06-106 ;  Smyth, 
Unity  of  Human  Races,  265-288;  Morris,  Conflict  of  Science  and  Religion,  826-885 ;  Raw- 
linson, ia  Joum.  Christ  PhUosophy,  April,  1888 :  860. 

nL     Essential  Elements  of  Human  Natubb. 

1.     The  Dichotomous  Theory. 

Man  has  a  twofold  nature,— on  the  one  hand  material,  on  the  other  hand 
immaterial.  He  consists  of  body,  and  of  spirit,  or  soul.  That  there  are 
two,  and  only  two,  elements  in  man's  being,  is  a  fact  to  which  conscionsnefls 
testifies.  This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Scripture,  in  which  the  prevailing 
representation  of  man's  constitation  is  that  of  dichotomy. 

Dichotomous,  from  iix^ '  in  two,'  and  Wm*"**,  *  to  out,'  ~  composed  of  two  parts.  Man 
is  as  conscioua  that  his  immaterial  part  is  a  unity,  as  that  his  body  is  a  unity.  He  knows 
two,  and  only  two,  parts  of  his  being^body  and  soul.  So  man  is  the  true  Janus  (Mar- 
tensen),  Mr.  Facing-both-ways  (Bunyan).  That  the  Scriptures  favor  dichotomy  will 
appear  by  oonsldering : 

(a)  The  record  of  man's  creation  (Qen.  2  :  7),  in  which,  as  a  result  of  the 
inbreathing  of  the  divine  Spirit,  the  body  becomes  possessed  and  vitalized 
by  a  single  principle— the  living  soul. 

6a.  t :  7—"  lad  tke  lord  Sod  f«niMd  mu  of  the  dnit  of  ibe  gnmtA,  and  bnatkod  mto  hit  nortrilt  tlio  bmtb  of 
liiB:  and  nsa  beoaas  a  liTin^  loiil"— here  It  is  not  said  that  man  was  flrst  a  living  soul,  and 
that  then  Ood  breathed  into  him  a  spirit;  but  that  God  inbreathed  spirit,  and  man  be- 
came a  Uvlng  soul «  God's  life  took  possession  of  clay,  and  as  a  result,  man  had  a  soul. 
Of.  Job.  27 :  Z—**fv  my  lift  ii  jot  wholo  innB,  And  tko  tpirit  of  God  is  ia  mj  noatrili" ;  32 :  8-"th«ra  ii  a  spirit 
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inaiMi,ABdth«bmttaf  theAlmigktygiTttktiiemtudmtaiidiiig";  33:4— "Ite  i|iritof  God  ktik  mad*  ma,  And 
the  Imath  of  tho  ilaifhtj  giTotk  me  life." 

(6)  Passages  in  which  the  human  soul,  or  spirit,  is  distinguished,  both 
from  the  divine  Spirit  from  whom  it  proceeded,  and  from  the  body  which 
it  inhabits. 

Hud.  16 :  22— "0  God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  aU  flesh" ;  Zeoh.  12  : 1— "the  lord,  which  . . .  formeth  the  spirit  of 

■Ml  within  him " ;  1  Cor.  2  :  11— "the  spirit  of  the  man  which  is  in  him the  Spirit  of  God" ;  Heb.  12 : 9— 

"the  Father  of  spirits."  The  poBBOgea  Just  mentioned  distinguish  the  spirit  of  man  from  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  following^  distinguish  the  soul,  or  spirit,  of  man  from  the  body  which 
it  inhabits :  Gen.  35 :  18— "it  came  to  pass,  sa  her  soul  was  in  depsrtin;  (for  she  died) " ;  1  L  17 :  21- "0  Urd 
mj  God,  I  praj  thee,  let  this  child's  sool  come  into  him  again" ;  led.  12 : 7— "the  dost  reton  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 
sod  the  sprit  rotom  onto  God  who  gare  it" ;  James  2 :  26— "the  body  apart  from  the  spirit  is  dead."  The  first 
oiaas  of  passa^res  refutes  pantheism ;  the  second  refutes  materialism. 

(c)  The  interchangable  use  of  the  terms  '  soul '  and  '  spirit' 

Gen.  41 :  8—"  his  spirit  wsa  tnnblod " ;  c/.  Fl  42 : 6-"  my  sod  is  oast  down  within  ma."  John  12 :  27— "low 
ii  mj  sonl  tnmbled" ;  e/.  13 :  21— "he  was  tnnUod  in  the  spirit"  Hat  20 :  2ft— "to  gin  his  lift  ( ^x^i')  a 
ransom  for  many";  c/.  27:50— "yielded  np  his  spirit  (wtviia)"  leh.  12:23— "spirits  of  Just  man  made 
perfiMt";  e/.  ReT.6:9— "  I  saw  nndemeafhtha  altar  the  sovls  of  thom  that  had  been  slain  ilor  the  word  of  God."  In 
these  passages  "spirit"  and  "sod"  seem  to  be  used  Interobanireably. 

(d)  The  mention  of  body  and  soul  (or  spirit)  as  together  constituting 
the  whole  man. 

lat.  10  :  28— "aUe  to  destroy  both  seal  snd  body  in  hdl" ;  1  Cor.  5 : 3— "absent  in  body  bat  present  in  spirit"; 
3  John  2—"  I  pray  that  then  mayst  prosper  and  bo  in  health,  OTon  as  thy  soul  prosporoth."  These  texts  imply 
that  body  and  soul  (or  spirit)  together  constitute  the  whole  man. 

For  advocacy  of  the  dichotomous  theory,  see  Oodet,  Bib.  Studies  of  the  O.  T.,  82 ; 
Oehler,  Theologry  of  the  O.  T.,  1:  219;  Hahn,  Bib.  Theol.  N.  T.,  800  itq.;  Schmld,  Bib. 
Theologry  N.  T.,  503:  Weiss,  Bib.  Theologry  N.  T.,  214;  Luthardt,  Compendium  der  Doir- 
matllc,  112,  113;  Hofmann,  Schriftbewels,  1:  294-296;  Kahnis,  Dogroatlk,  1;  549;  8:249; 
Harless,  Com.  on  Bph.,  4:28,  and  Christian  Bthio8,22;  Thomaslus,  Chrlsti  Person  und 
Werk,  1 :  164-168 :  Hod^re,  in  Princeton  Review,  1805 :  116,  and  Systematic  Theol.,  2 :  47^1 ; 
Bbrard,  Dogmatik,  1:  261-288. 

2.     The  Trichotomotis  Theory, 

Side  bj  side  with  this  common  representation  of  human  nature  as  oon- 
sisting  of  two  parts,  are  found  passages  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  favor 
trichotomy.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  irvevfxa  (spirit)  and  i^x^  (soul),  al- 
though often  used  interchangeably,  and  always  designating  the  same  indi- 
Tisible  substance,  are  sometimes  employed  as  contrasted  terma 

In  this  more  accurate  use,  i^x^  denotes  man's  immaterial  part  in  its  infe- 
rior powers  and  activities ; — as  V^;t^,  man  is  a  conscious  individual,  and  in 
common  with  the  brute  creation,  has  an  animal  life,  together  with  appetite, 
imagination,  memory,  understanding.  TlvevfM,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes 
man's  immaterial  part  in  its  higher  capacities  and  faculties ; — as  irvevfia,  num 
is  a  being  related  to  God,  and  possessing  powers  of  reason,  conscience,  and 
free  will,  which  difference  him  from  the  brute  creation  and  constitute  him 
responsible  and  immortal. 

In  the  following  texts,  spirit  and  soul  are  distinguished  from  each  other :  1  Thsas.  5 :  ta— 
*'  And  the  God  of  peaoe  himself  sanetiiy  yon  wholly ;  and  may  you  spirit  and  sool  and  body  be  preaerred  entire,  vitheat 
blame  at  the  ooming  of  oar  Urd  Jesos  Christ" ;  leb.  4 :  12— *'fte  the  vord  of  God  is  litin;,  and  aetin,  and  sharper 
than  any  tvo-edgod  s word,  and  piarong  eran  to  the  dividing  of  sonl  snd  spirit,  of  both  Joints  and  marrow,  and  ^niek 
to  diaoem  the  thooghta  and  intents  of  the  heart"  Compare  1  Cor.  8 :  14— "How  the  natoral  [  Gr.  'p^ebieal '  ]  man 
reoeiTeth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God";  15 :  44— "  It  is  sown  a  natoral  [Qr.  'p>yehiesl*]body;  itisraisedn 
spiritaal  body.  If  thareisanatoral  [Gr.  *pByohiosl']body.  thersiaalaoaspiritaal  body";  Bph.  4:2a— "thai yt 
be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  yonr  mind  " ;  Jade  19— "sensual  [ Gr.  'p^ohiesl '  ],  having  not  the  ^t" 
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For  the  proper  interpretation  of  these  texts,  see  note  on  the  next  page.  Among-  those 
who  cite  them  as  proofiB  of  the  triohotomous  theory  (trichotomoua,  from  rftixa^  *  in  three 
parta,'  and  t^m*^,  *to  cut,'  »=  composed  of  three  parts,  i.  e.  spirit,  soul,  and  body)  may 
be  mentioned  Olshausen,  Opusoula,  184,  and  Com.  on  1  Thess.,  5 :  28 ;  Beck,  Biblische 
Seelenlehre.  31 ;  Delltzsch,  Biblical  Psyoholoflry,  117, 118;  Gttsohel,  in  Herzo^,  Realenoy- 
cLoplfdie,  art. :  Seele;  also,  art.  by  Auberlen:  Geist  des  Mensohen;  Cremer,  N.  T.  Lex- 
icon, on  wrtviAd  and  ^wx^ ;  Usteri,  Paulln.  Lehrbeirriff,  884  sq.  ;  Neander,  Plantin^r  and 
Training,  994;  Van  Oostenee,  Christian  Dogmatics,  865, 806;  Boardman,  in  Bap.  Quar- 
terly, 1 :  m,  8»,  428;  Heard,  TriparUte  Nature  of  Man,  60-114 ;  EUlooU,  Destiny  of  the 
Creature,  106-U5. 

The  element  of  imith  in  trichotomy  is  simply  this,  that  man  has  a  triplicity 
of  endowment,  in  virtne  of  which  the  single  sonl  has  relations  to  matter,  to 
self,  and  to  God.  The  trichotomons  theory,  however,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
defined,  endangers  the  nnity  and  immateriality  of  onr  higher  nature,  by 
holding  that  man  consists  of  three  nibatances,  or  three  component  parts — 
body,  sonl,  and  spirit — and  that  sonl  and  spirit  are  as  distinct  from  each 
other  as  are  sonl  and  body. 

The  advocates  of  this  view  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ^^x^  and  its 
relation  to  the  other  elements  of  our  being;  some  (as  Delltisoh)  holding  that  the  ^vx^^  is 
an  efflux  of  the  wytviiti,  distinct  in  substance,  but  not  in  essence,  even  as  the  divine  Word 
is  distinct  from  Ood,  while  yet  he  is  Ood ;  others  (as  OOschel)  regarding  the  ^vxi?,  not  as 
a  distinct  substance,  but  as  a  resultant  of  the  union  of  the  vvtvfia  and  the  (rifia.  Still 
others  (as  Cremer)  hold  the  i^x^?  to  be  the  subject  of  the  personal  life  whose  principle  is 
the  wpwitoL. 

We  regard  the  trichotomons  theory  as  untenable,  not  only  for  the  reasons 
ahready  urged  in  proof  of  the  dichotomous  theory,  but  from  the  following 
additional  considerations : 

(a)     Ilvet'^a,  as  well  as  V^;t^,  is  used  of  the  brute  creation. 

led.  3  :  21— "Who  knovetii  tlM  ipirit  of  nan  wlwOiBr  it  goeth  Imu^.  'tUt  goeth ']  apimd,  and  the  ipirit  of  tka 
UagL,  whethir  It  goath  [nuif.  'tliat  goeth *]  domvard  to  t^  airtb  ? "  R«t.  16 :  S— "  And  t^  aaoond  poured  oat  hit 
bowl  mto  tke  sea ;  and  it  becaoo  blood,  is  of  a  dead  Ban;  and  orery  liTiag  ami  diod.  OToa  tbe  thingt  that  were  in  the 
Ha  "^  the  fish. 

(6)     *vAr^  is  ascribed  to  Jehovah. 

kmm  6 : »— "Tbe Lord  God  hath  fworn  by  humelf  "  ait.  'by  hit  aoal') ;  Is.  42 : 1— "Mine  aleot,  in  whom  my  aoal' 
delighlBth";  lab.  10 :  38— "  My  righteoos  one  shall  Uto  by  bith :  and  if  he  shzink  baek,  my  soul  hath  no  piaasore  in 
him." 

(c)  The  disembodied  dead  are  called  i^xai. 

Bar.  6  :  •— "I  saw  ondsneath  the  altar  the  sonls  of  tham  that  had  been  slain  for  the  word  of  God"  ;  c/.  20  :  4— 
"seals  of  tkam  that  had  been  beheaded." 

(d)  The  highest  exercises  of  religion  are  attributed  to  the  V^;r^* 

Mark  12: 30— ''Thoa  Shalt  lore  the  lord  thy  God...  with  aU  thyioal";  lokel :  46-"My  sool  doth  magnify  the 
lord";  leb.  6: 18, 11^"  the  hope  set  before  OS;  whiohwohaTO  as  aa  anohor  of  the  sonl";  James  1 :  21— "  the  im- 
plaatod  word,  which  is  abia  to  sare  yoor  seals." 

(e)  To  lose  this  fvxv  is  to  lose  all. 

Mark  8 :  36^  37—*'  fv  what  doth  it  profit  a  man,  to  gain  the  whoU  world,  and  forfeit  his  life  [or  'seal,'  ^x^V 
For  what  shoold  a  man  giTo  in  azohanga  for  his  lift  [or  'seal,'  ^vx>i]?  " 

(/)  The  passages  chiefly  relied  upon  as  supporting  trichotomy  may 
be  better  explained  upon  the  view  aJready  indicated,  that  soul  and  spirit  are 
not  two  distinct  substances  or  parts,  but  that  they  designate  the  immaterial 
principle  from  different  points  of  yiew. 
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1  Tkao.  5 :  2^— " mkj  jroor  iiirit  tad  hnU  and  My  b«  pntmred  ntin"  »  not  a  soientillo  eoameratlon 
of  the  ooiutitiient  parte  of  human  nature,  but  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  that  nature  in 
ite  chief  relations;  compare  Ibrk  IS :  30— "tkoa  Ailtlon  tke  Lord  fhy  God  vifli  aU  thy  knit,  and  vitk 
aU  tky  aool,  and  witk  aU  tky  nioi  and  witk  aU  tliy  itniigtk'— where  none  would  think  of  finding 
proof  of  a  fourfold  division  of  human  nature.  On  1  Amb.  S  -.  28,  see  Ri«nrenbaoh  (in 
Lange's  Com.),  and  Commentary  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Stevens.  lab.  4 :  IS— "piardif  tm  tothi 
diTidia;  of  loiil  and  i|irit,  of  botk  Jointe  and  namv  "  »=  not  the  dividinfir  of  soul  from  spirit,  or  of 
Jointo  from  marrow,  but  rather  the  pierdnjr  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit,  even  to  their 
very  jointo  and  marrow ;  i.  e.  to  the  very  depths  of  the  spiritual  nature.  On  Hab.  4 :  12;  see 
Bbrard  (in  Olshausen's  Com.),  and  Lttnemann  (in  Meyer's  Com.) ;  also  Thoiuok,  Com.  In 
loeo.  Jndo  19— "maaai,  kATiag  not  tbe  ^irit"  (^rvxucoi,  vfcv^A  i^^  ix^yT*t)—eyefa  though  vrcv^«  » 
the  human  spirit,  need  not  mean  that  there  is  no  spirit  existiniTi  but  only  that  the  spirit 
is  torpid  and  inoperative— as  we  say  of  a  weak  man :  *  he  has  no  mind,'  or  of  an  un- 
principled man:  'he  has  no  oonsoienoe*;  see  Nltzsch,  Christian  Doctrine,  202.  But 
vrev/xa  here  probably  =  the  divine  vvtviia.  The  Rev.  Vers,  therefore  capitalizes  the  word 
"Spirit." 

We  conolude  that  the  immaterial  part  of  man,  viewed  as  an  individual 
and  oonaciouB  life,  capable  of  poeaeesing  and  animating  a  physical  organism, 
is  called  V^;t^ ;  Tiewed  as  a  rational  and  moral  agent,  susceptible  of  divine 
influence  and  indwelling,  this  same  immaterial  part  is  called  irvevfia.  The 
irvevfia,  then,  is  man's  nature  looking  Qodward,  and  capable  of  receiving 
and  manifesting  the  Rvevfia  aytov ;  the  iwx^  is  man's  nature  looking  earth- 
ward, and  touching  the  world  of  sense.  The  nvevfiais  man's  higher  part,  as 
related  to  spiritual  realities  or  as  capable  of  such  relation ;  the  in^xv  is 
man's  higher  part,  as  related  to  the  body,  or  as  capable  of  such  relation. 
Man's  being  is  therefore  not  trichotomous  but  dichotomous,  and  his  imma- 
terial part,  while  possessing  duality  of  powers,  has  unity  of  substance. 

Man's  nature  is  not  a  three-storied  house,  but  a  two-storied  house,  with  windows  in 
the  upper  story  looking*  in  two  directions— toward  earth  and  toward  heaven.  The 
lower  story  is  the  physical  part  of  us— the  body.  But  man's  "  upper  story"  has  two 
aspecto;  there  is  an  outlook  toward  thinfifs  below,  and  a  skylight  through  which  to 
see  the  stars.  "  Soul,"  says  Hovey,  "  is  spirit  as  modified  by  union  with  the  body."  Is 
man  then  the  same  in  kind  with  the  brute,  but  different  in  degree?  No,  man  is  dif- 
ferent in  kind,  though  possessed  of  certain  powers  which  the  brute  has.  The  frog  is  not 
a  magnified  sensitive-plant,  though  his  nerves  automatically  respond  to  irritation.  The 
animal  is  different  in  kind  from  the  vegetable,  though  be  has  some  of  the  same  powers 
which  the  vegetable  has.  Qod's  powers  include  man's;  but  man  Is  not  of  the  same 
substance  with  Ood,  nor  could  man  be  enlarged  or  developed  into  God.  So  nuui's 
powers  include  those  of  the  brute,  but  the  brute  is  not  of  the  same  substance  with 
man,  nor  could  he  be  enlarged  or  developed  into  man. 

Porter,  Human  Intellect,  89—*'  The  spirit  of  man,  in  addition  to  ito  higher  endow- 
ments, may  also  possess  the  lower  powers  which  vitalize  dead  matter  into  a  human 
body."  It  does  notfoUow  that  the  soul  of  the  animal  or  plant  is  capableof  man's hiirher 
functions  or  developments,  or  that  the  subjection  of  man's  spirit  to  body,  in  the  present 
life,  disproves  his  immortality.  Porter  continues :  **  That  the  soul  begins  to  exist  as  a 
vital  force,  does  not  require  that  it  should  always  exist  as  such  a  force,  or  in  connection 
with  a  material  body.  Should  it  require  another  such  body,  it  may  have  the  power  to 
create  it  for  Itself,  as  it  has  formed  the  one  It  first  inhabited;  or  it  may  have  already 
formed  It,  and  may  hold  it  ready  for  occupation  and  use  as  soon  as  it  sloughs  off  the  one 
which  connects  it  with  the  earth." 

Harris,  Philos.  Basis  of  Theism,  547—"  Brutes  may  have  organic  life  and  sensitivity, 
and  yet  remain  submerged  In  nature.  It  is  not  life  and  sensitivity  that  lift  man  above 
nature,  but  it  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  personality."  Parkhurst,  The  Pattern 
in  the  Mount,  17-90,  on  Ptot.  20  :  27— "Ae  ipirit  of  nun  is  tke  Unp  of  the  lord"— not  necessarily 
lighted,  but  capable  of  being  lighted,  and  intended  to  be  lighted,  by  the  touch  of  the 
divine  flame.  C^.  lUi  6 :  22,  23-*' At  Iwp  of  the  Mj . . . .  if  tkartfm  th«  bgkt  Ikat  is  in  thee  ba  d^ 
hoir  great  ii  the  dirkaeMb" 
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This  ynew  of  the  soiil  and  spirit  as  different  aspects  of  the  same  spiritual 
principle  fnmisheB  a  refutation  of  four  important  errors  : 

(a)  That  of  the  GnoeticSy  who  held  that  the  nvev/ia  is  part  of  the  divine 
essence,  and  therefore  incapable  of  sin. 

(6)  That  of  the  ApoUinarians,  who  tanght  that  Christ's  hmnanity  em- 
braced only  aiifia  and  infxv,  while  his  divine  nature  furnished  the  nvevfia, 

(c)  That  of  the  Semi-pelagians,  who  excepted  the  human  nvev/M  from  the 
dominion  of  original  sin. 

(d)  That  of  the  Annihilationists,  who  hold  that  man  at  his  creation  had 
«  divine  element  breathed  into  him,  which  he  lost  by  sin,  and  which  he 
recovers  only  in  regeneration ;  so  that  only  when  he  has  this  nvevfm  restored 
by  virtue  of  his  union  with  Christ  does  man  become  immortal,  death  being 
to  the  sinner  a  complete  extinction  of  being. 

Trichotomy  allies  itself  readily  with  materialiam.  Many  tHchotomlats  hold  that  man 
«an  exist  without  a  vmvmo,  but  that  the  am/ia  and  the  ^/vxn  by  themselves  are  mere 
matter,  and  are  incapable  of  eternal  existence.  Trichotomy,  however,  when  it  speaks  of 
the  rvtvpM  as  the  divine  principle  in  man,  seems  to  savor  of  emanation  or  of  pantheism. 
A  modem  Engrlish  poet  describes  the  glad  and  winsome  child  as  "  A  silver  stream* 
Breakinjr  with  laugrhter  from  the  lake  divine.  Whence  all  things  flow."  Another  poet, 
Bobert  Browninir,  in  his  Death  In  the  Desert,  107,  describes  body,  soul,  ^d  spirit,  as 
"^^What  does,  what  knows,  what  is— three  souls,  one  man."  On  account  of  its  conneo- 
tlon  with  other  doctrines,  therefore,  dichotomy  is  a  not  unimportant  part  of  the 
CThristian  scheme. 

The  Eastern  church  ffenerally  held  to  trichotomy,  and  is  best  represented  by  John  of 
Damascus  (11 :  12)  who  speaks  of  the  soul  as  the  sensuous  life-principle  which  takes  up 
the  spirit—the  spirit  betngf  an  efflux  from  God.  The  Western  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
jrenerally  held  to  dichotomy,  and  is  best  represented  by  Anselm :  ''  Constat  homo  ex 
duabus  naturis,  ex  nature  aninue  et  ex  nature  camis." 

Luther  has  been  quoted  upon  both  sides  of  the  controversy :  by  Delitssch,  Bib.  Psych., 
48(Mfl2,  as  trichotomous,  and  as  maklngf  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  with  its  three  divisions  an 
Image  of  the  tripartite  man.  *•*  The  first  division,*'  he  says, "  was  called  the  holy  of 
holies,  since  Ood  dwelt  there,  and  there  was  no  light  therein.  The  next  was  denominated 
the  holy  place,  for  within  it  stood  a  candlestick  with  seven  branches  and  lamps.  The 
third  was  caUed  the  atrium  or  court ;  this  was  under  the  broad  heaven,  and  was  open  to 
the  light  of  the  sun.  A  regenerate  man  is  depicted  in  this  figure.  His  spirit  is  the  holy 
•of  holies,  Ood's  dwelling-place,  in  the  darkness  of  faith,  without  a  light,  for  he  believes 
what  he  neither  sees,  nor  feels,  nor  comprehends.  The  jmyehe  of  that  man  is  the  holy 
place,  whose  seven  lights  represent  the  various  powers  of  understanding,  the  perception 
and  knowledge  of  material  and  visible  things.  His  body  is  the  atrium  or  court,  which 
is  open  to  everybody,  so  that  all  can  see  how  he  acts  and  lives." 

Thomaslus,  however,  in  his  Christ!  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  164-168,  quotes  from  Luther 
the  following  statement,  which  is  clearly  dichotomous:  "The  first  part,  the  spirit, 
is  the  highest,  deepest,  noblest  part  of  man.  By  it  he  is  fitted  to  comprehend  eternal 
things,  and  it  is,  in  short,  the  house  in  which  dwell  faith  and  the  word  of  God.  The 
other,  the  soul.  Is  this  same  spirit,  according  to  nature,  but  yet  in  another  sort  of  activ- 
ity, namely,  in  this,  that  it  animates  the  body  and  works  through  it ;  and  it  is  its  method 
not  to  grasp  things  incomprehensible,  but  only  what  reason  can  search  out,  know,  and 
measure.'*  Thomasius  himself  says:  "Trichotomy,  I  hold  with  Meyer,  is  not  Scrip- 
turally  sustained." 

Neander,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  trichotomist,  says  that  spirit  is  soul  in  its  elevated 
and  normal  relation  to  God  and  divine  things;  ^x^  is  that  same  soul  in  its  relation  to 
the  sensuous  and  perhaps  sinful  things  of  this  world.  Godet,  Bib.  Studies  of  O.  T.,  8S— 
**' Spirit  =^  the  breath  of  God,  considered  as  independent  of  the  body;  soul  =  that  same 
breath  in  so  far  as  it  gives  life  to  the  body.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  essential  duality 
■of  man's  nature,  the  soul  is  often  in  Scripture  distinguished  from  the  spirit.  It  is  the 
«oul  to  which  the  feeling  of  personal  identity  attaches." 

The  doctrine  we  have  advocated,  moreover,  in  contrast  with  the  heathen  view,  puts 
honor  upon  man's  body,  as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  God  and  as  therefore  originally 
pure  (6iB.l:3l— "Asd  God  wv  triry  thiag  tlut  b«  had  Mda,  Mid.  bahdd,  it  wm  nry  good  " ) ;  as  Intended 
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to  be  the  dwelUnff  place  of  the  divine  Spirit  (1  Ccr.  6 :  IS-^^kaov  js  art  tUt  70W  body  it  t  Uapl* 
«r  the  Holy  Gluit  wkiflh  is  ia  yon,  whiolt  y  hATo  from  God?") ;  and  as  oontainliiff  the  germ  of  the 
heavenly  body  (1  Oor.  15  :  44— "it  is  oovn  a  natsnl  body;  it  ii  niiod  t  opihtul  body";  Robl  8 :  11— "ihAll 
fviflkon  also  you*  nortal  bodias  tbrongk  kit  ^irit  that  dwolloth  in  yon"— here  many  ancient  authorittea 
read  "boouue  of  hit  ^iiit  that  dwoUoth  in  yoa"— 6ia  rh  ivoutovv  avrov  wvwfiM),  Blrks,  in  hia  Dilil- 
culties  of  Belief,  suggests  that  man,  unlike  angels,  may  have  been  provided  with  a 
fleshly  body,  ( 1)  to  objectify  sin,  and  ( 2 )  to  enable  Christ  to  unite  himself  to  the  race» 
in  order  to  save  it. 

IV.     Obioin  op  the  Souii. 

Three  theories  with  regard  to  this  subject  have  divided  opinion  : 

1.     The  Theory  of  Preixistence, 

This  view  was  held  by  Plato,  Philo,  and  Origen ;  by  the  first,  in  order  to> 
explain  the  soul's  possession  of  ideas  not  derived  from  sense ;  by  the  second, 
to  account  for  its  imprisonment  in  the  body ;  by  the  third,  to  justify  the  dis- 
parity  of  conditions  in  which  men  enter  the  world.  We  concern  ourselves,, 
however,  only  with  the  forms  which  the  view  has  assumed  in  modem  times. 
Kant  and  Julius  Miiller  in  Oermany,  and  Edward  Beecher  in  America,  have 
advocated  it,  upon  the  ground  that  the  inborn  depravity  of  the  human  will 
can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  a  personal  act  of  self-determination  in 
a  previous,  or  timeless,  state  of  being. 

The  truth  at  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  pre^xistence  is  simply  the  Ideal  existence  of 
the  soul,  before  birth,  in  the  mind  of  God— that  is,  Ood's  foreknowledge  of  it.  The  intui- 
tive ideas  of  which  the  soul  finds  itself  in  possession,  such  as  space,  time,  cause,  sub- 
stance, right,  God,  are  evolved  from  itself :  in  other  words,  man  is  so  constituted  that 
he  perceives  these  truths  upon  proper  occasions  or  conditions.  The  apparent  reooUec- 
tion  that  we  have  seen  at  some  past  time  a  landscape  which  we  know  to  be  now  for  the 
first  time  before  us,  is  an  illusory  putting  together  of  fragmentary  concepts,  or  a  mis- 
taking of  a  part  for  the  whole ;  we  have  seen  something  like  a  part  of  the  landscape— 
we  fancy  that  we  have  seen  this  landscape,  and  the  whole  of  it.  Plato  held,  however^ 
that  intuitive  ideas  are  reminiscences  of  things  learned  in  a  previous  state  of  being ; 
he  regarded  the  body  as  the  grave  of  the  soul ;  and  urged  the  fact  that  the  soul  had 
knowledge  before  it  entered  the  body,  as  proof  that  the  soul  would  have  knowledge- 
after  it  left  the  body,  that  is,  would  be  immortal.  See  Plato,  Meno,  8:^^  Phasdo.  T8-76» 
Pbaedrus,  245-360,  Republic,  x:  014;  also  Introductions  to  each  of  these  worlcs,  in 
Jowett's  translation. 

PhUo  held  that  all  souls  are  emanations  from  God,  and  that  those  who  allowed  them- 
selves, unlike  the  angels,  to  be  attracted  by  matter,  are  punished  for  this  fall  by  impris- 
onment in  the  body,  which  corrupts  them,  and  from  which  they  must  break  loose.  See 
Philo,  De  GIgantlbup,  Pf eiffer's  ed.,  3 :  aOO-864.  Origen  accounted  for  disparity  of  condi- 
tions at  birth  by  the  differences  in  the  conduct  of  these  same  souls  in  a  previous  state. 
God's  Justice  at  the  first  made  all  souls  equal ;  condition  here  corresponds  to  the  degree 
of  previous  guilt:  MaL  20 : 3— "othtn  itoading  idle  in  the  Burket-i>UM"=>  souls  not  yet  brought 
into  the  world.  The  Talmudists  regarded  all  souls  as  created  at  once  in  the  begin ning» 
and  as  kept  like  grains  of  com  In  God's  granary,  until  the  time  should  come  for  joining* 
each  to  its  appointed  body.  See  Origen,  De  Anima,  7 ;  ir<pi  apx*'^  11 :  9  : 6 ;  c/.  i :  1 :  2,  4» 
18 ;  4 :  as.    Oiigen's  view  was  condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  538. 

For  modem  advocates  of  the  theory,  see  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  sec.  U; 
Religion  in.  d.  Grenzen  d.  bl.  Vernunft,  36, 37 ;  Julius  MUller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  3: 857-401 ; 
Edward  Beecher,  Conflict  of  Ages.  The  idea  of  pre^xlstencc  has  appeared  to  a  notable 
extent  in  modem  poetry.  See  Vaughan,  The  Retreate  ( 1631) ;  Wordsworth,  Intimations 
of  Immortality  in  Early  Childhood ;  Tennyson,  Two  Voices,  stanzas  105-119.  Many  of 
the  preceding  facts  and  references  are  taken  from  Brucb,  Lehre  der  Prttcxistenz,  trans- 
lated in  Bib.  Sac,  30 :  681-788. 

To  the  theory  of  preexistenoe  we  urge  the  following  objections  : 

(a)    It  is  not  only  wholly  without  support  from  Scripture,  but  it  directly 
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oontmdictB  the  Moeaio  aoooimt  of  man's  oreation  in  the  image  of  Qod,  and 
Paul's  description  of  all  eyil  and  death  in  the  human  race  as  the  result  of 
Adam's  sin. 

Gml  1 :  27—"  And  God  ortatad  nu  in  kit  om  inaf«,  in  tte  inukg*  of  God  arottod  ho  kirn  " ;  31— "  And  God  mir 
crcry  tkiogtkat  he  lud  nado,  and,  boMd,  it  ma  nry  good."  Robl  5 :  12— "TlMnron,  aa  tkroogh  om  man  am  ontared 
into  tho  world,  and  doatk  through  sm;  and  ao  daath  paaaed  nato  all  man,  fiv  that  all  nnnad."  The  theory  of 
pre^zlstenoe  would  still  leave  It  doubtful  whether  all  men  are  sinnera,  or  whether  God 
aasembles  only  sinners  upon  the  earth. 

(b)  If  the  soul  in  this  preexistent  state  was  conscious  and  personal,  it  is 
inexplicable  that  we  should  have  no  remembrance  of  such  preexistence,  and 
of  so  important  a  decision  in  that  previous  condition  of  being ;— if  the  soul 
was  yet  unconscious  and  impersonal,  the  theory  faQs  to  show  how  a  moral 
act  involving  consequences  so  vast  could  have  been  performed  at  all. 

Chrtet  remembered  his  preSzistent  state ;  why  should  not  we  ?  Thei-e  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  future  state  we  shall  remember  our  present  existence ;  why  should 
we  not  now  remember  the  past  state  from  whioh  we  oame?  It  may  be  objected  that 
Ausrustinians  hol<^  to  a  sin  of  the  race  in  Adam— a  sin  which  none  of  Adam's  descend- 
ants can  remember.  But  we  reply  that  no  Au^ustlnian  holds  to  a  personal  existence  of 
each  member  of  the  race  in  Adam,  and  therefore  no  Augustinian  needs  to  account  for 
lack  of  memory  of  Adam's  sin.  The  advocate  of  pre^xistenoe,  however,  does  hold  to  a 
personal  existence  of  each  soul  in  a  previous  state,  and  therefore  needs  to  account  for 
our  lack  of  memory  of  it. 

(c)  The  view  sheds  no  light  either  upon  the  origin  of  sin,  or  upon  Qod's 
justice  in  dealing  with  it,  since  it  throws  back  the  first  transgression  to  a 
state  of  being  in  which  there  was  no  flesh  to  tempt,  and  then  represents 
Gk>d  as  putting  the  fallen  into  sensuous  conditions  in  the  highest  degree 
unfavorable  to  their  restoration. 

This  theory  only  increases  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  origin  of  sin,  by  pushlnir 
back  its  beginning  to  a  state  of  which  we  know  less  than  we  do  of  the  present.  To  say 
that  the  soul  in  that  previous  state  was  only  potentially  conscious  and  personal,  is  to 
deny  any  real  probation,  and  to  throw  the  blame  of  sin  on  God  the  Creator. 

(d)  While  this  theory  accounts  for  inborn  spiritual  sin,  such  as  pride 
and  enmity  to  God,  it  gives  no  explanation  of  inherited  sensual  sin,  which 
it  holds  to  have  come  from  Adam,  and  the  guilt  of  which  must  logically  be 
denied. 

While  certain  forms  of  the  pre^xistcnoe  theory  are  exposed  to  the  last  objection  Indi- 
cated in  the  text,  Julius  MOUer  claims  that  his  own  view  escapes  It ;  see  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
t :  808.  His  theory,  he  says,  "  would  contradict  holy  Scripture  if  it  derived  inborn  sinful- 
ness sotely  from  this  extra-temporal  act  of  the  individual,  without  recognizing  in  thia 
sinfulness  the  element  of  hereditary  depravity  in  the  sphere  of  the  natural  life,  and  its 
connection  with  the  sin  of  our  first  parents.*'  Mtlller,  whose  trichotomy  here  determines 
his  whole  subsequent  scheme,  holds  only  the  irfcv^a  to  have  thus  fallen  in  a  preexistent 
state.  The  ^xn  comes,  with  the  body,  from  Adam.  The  tempter  only  brought  man's 
latent  perversity  of  will  into  open  transgression.  Sinfulness,  as  hereditary,  does  not 
Involve  guilt,  but  the  hereditary  principle  is  the  **  medium  through  which  the  transcend- 
ent self-perversion  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  transmitted  to  his  whole  temporal 
mode  of  being."  While  man  is  bom  guilty  as  to  his  nvtviia,  for  the  reason  that  this  irvcvfio. 
sinned  in  a  preexistent  state,  he  is  also  bom  guilty  as  to  his  ^x^f  because  this  was  one 
with  the  first  man  in  his  transgression. 

Even  upon  the  most  favorable  statement  of  Mtlller's  view,  we  fall  to  see  how  it  can 
consist  with  the  organic  unity  of  the  race ;  for  in  that  which  chiefly  constitutes  us  men 
—the  vMVMA^we  are  as  distinct  and  separate  creations  as  are  the  angels.  We  also  fail  to 
see  how,  upon  this  view,  Christ  can  be  said  to  take  our  nature ;  or,  if  he  takes  it,  how  it 
can  be  without  sin.  See  Eraeetl,  Ursprung  der  Sttnde,  2:  1-247;  Frohschammer,  Ur- 
spruDg  der  Seele,  11-17;  Philippi,  Glaubenslebre,  8:  92-122;  Brucb,  Lehre  der  Prtiexis- 
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teoz,  translated  in  Bib.  Sac.,  SO :  681-788.  Also,  Bib.  Sao.,  11 :  186-191 ;  18 :  166 ;  17 :  419-427 ; 
20 :  447 ;  Kahnis.  Do^matik,  8 :  250—'*  This  doctrine  is  inoonsistent  with  the  indisputable 
fact  that  the  souls  of  children  are  like  those  of  the  parents ;  and  it  i^mores  the  connec- 
tion of  the  individual  with  the  race." 

2.     The  Creatian  Theory. 

This  view  was  held  by  Aristotle,  Jerome,  and  Pelagins,  and  in  modem 
times  has  been  advocated  by  most  of  the  Rpman  Catholic  and  Beformed 
theologians.  It  regards  the  soul  of  each  human  being  as  immediately  cre- 
ated by  God  and  joined  to  the  body  either  at  conception,  at  birth,  or  at 
some  time  between  these  two.  The  advocates  of  the  theory  urge  in  its  favor 
certain  texts  of  Scripture,  referring  to  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  human 
spirit,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  individuality  in  the 
child,  which  cannot  be  explained  as  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  qualities 
existing  in  the  parents. 

Creatianlsm,  as  ordinarily  held,  regards  only  the  body  as  propagated  from  past  crene- 
rations.  Creatlanists  who  hold  to  trichotomy  would  say,  however,  that  the  animal  soul, 
the  i^vx^i  is  propagated  with  the  body,  while  the  highest  part  of  man,  the  rvcu/mo,  is  in 
each  case  a  direct  creation  of  God— the  irv*viia  not  being  created,  as  the  advocates  of 
pre^zlstence  believe,  ages  before  the  body,  but  rather  at  the  time  that  the  body  aasumea 
its  distinct  individuaUty. 

Aristotle  (De  Anima)  first  gives  definite  expression  to  this  view.  Jerome  speaks  of 
God  as  "  making  souls  daily."  The  scholastics  followed  Aristotle,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Reformed  church,  creatianism  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years.  Among  its  best  representatives  are  Turretln,  Inst.,  6 :  18  (vol.  1 : 
425) ;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  65-76 ;  Martensen,  Dogmatics,  141-148;  Liddon.  Elements  of 
Religion,  99-106.  Certain  Reformed  theologians  have  defined  very  exactly  God's  method 
of  creation :  Polanus  (5 :  81 : 1)  says  that  God  breaths  the  soul  into  boys,  forty  dasrs, 
and  into  girls,  eighty  days,  after  conception.  GOscbel  (in  HersBOg,  Encydop.,  art :  Beele) 
holds  that  while  dichotomy  leads  to  traducianism,  trichotomy  allies  itself  to  that  form 
of  creatianism  which  regards  the  n^cOfia  as  a  direct  creation  of  God,  but  the  ^f^x^  as 
propagated  with  the  body.  To  the  latter  answers  the  family  name;  to  the  former  the 
Christian  name. 

Creatianism  is  untenable  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(a)  The  passages  adduced  in  its  support  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
regarded  as  expressing  God's  mediate  agency  in  the  origination  of  human 
sotds  ;  while  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  its  representations  of 
God  as  the  author  of  man's  body,  favor  this  latter  interpretation. 

Passages  commonly  relied  upon  by  creatlanists  are  the  following :   led.  12 : 7—"  thie  ipirit 

ntom  onto  God  vIm  gaTfl  it" ;  h.  57  :  16—" tha  moIs  vhieli  I  hftvs  iBade" ;  Zteh.  12 : 1— *'tii«  lori vhiok 

fiimieth  thfl  spirit  of  ma  vitUn  him  " ;  Htb.  12 : 9—"  thB  Fftther  of  ipiriti.'*  But  God  is  with  equal  clear- 
ness declared  to  be  the  former  of  man's  body:  see  PL  139 :  13, 14— "thoa  hast  poMMd  [narf. 
'fonied']  mj mat:  Thoa hast  oonred ma  [marg.  'knit  ma  togetkar']  in mj  motkar's  vomb.  I  vill  gira  tkaaki 
unto  tkaa;  for  I  am  fearfbllj  and  woDdarfWj  mada:  Wonderfel  an  thy  vorki"  ;  Jar.  1 : 5— "I  Ibnnad  thoa  in  tka 
ballj."  Yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  interpret  these  latter  passages  as  expressive  of  mediate, 
not  immediate,  creatorship— God  works  through  natural  laws  of  generation  and  devel- 
opment so  far  as  the  production  of  man's  body  is  concerned.  None  of  the  passages  first 
mentioned  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  he  works  through  these  same  natural  laws  in  the 
production  of  the  soul. 

(6)  Oreatianism  regards  the  earthly  father  as  begetting  only  the  body 
of  his  child— certainly  as  not  the  father  of  the  child's  highest  part.  This 
makes  the  beast  to  possess  nobler  powers  of  propagation  than  man  ;  for  the 
beast  multiplies  himself  after  his  own  image. 

The  new  physiology  properly  views  soul,  not  as  something  added  from  without,  but 
as  the  animating  principle  of  the  body  from  the  beginning,  and  as  having  a  determininir 
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Influenoe  upon  Its  whole  development.  That  children  are  like  their  parents.  In  Intel- 
lectual and  spUitoal  as  well  as  in  physical  respeotB,  is  a  fact  of  which  the  oreatian  theory 
gives  no  proper  explanation. 

(c)  The  indiTidnality  of  the  child,  even  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  as  in 
the  sudden  rise  from  obscure  families  and  surroundings  of  marked  men  like 
Luther,  may  be  better  explained  by  supposing  a  law  of  variation  impressed 
upon  the  species  at  its  beginning — a  law  whose  operation  is  foreseen  and 
supervised  by  God. 

The  differences  of  the  child  from  the  parent  are  often  ezaflrfferated ;  men  are  generally 
more  the  product  of  their  ancestry  and  of  their  time  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think. 
Dickens  made  angelic  children  to  be  bom  of  depraved  parents,  and  to  grow  up  in  the 
slums.  But  this  writing  belongs  to  a  past  generation,  when  the  facts  of  heredity  were 
unrecognized.  George  Eliot's  school  is  nearer  the  truth ;  although  she  exaggerates  the 
doctrine  of  heredity  in  turn,  until  all  idea  of  free  will  and  all  hope  of  escaping  our  fate 
vanish. 

Sometimes,  in  spite  of  George  Eliot,  a  lily  grows  out  of  a  stagnant  pool— how  shall  we 
explain  the  fact?  We  must  remember  that  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  elements  are 
themselves  unlike ;  the  union  of  the  two  may  well  produce  a  third  in  some  respects  un- 
like either ;  as,  when  two  chemical  elements  unite,  the  product  differs  from  either  of  the 
constituents.  We  must  remember  also  that  nature  is  one  factor;  nurtun  Is  another; 
and  that  the  latter  is  often  as  potent  as  the  former  (see  Galton,  Inquiries  into  Human 
Faculty,  77-81 ).  Environment  determines  to  a  large  extent  both  the  fact  and  the  degree 
of  development.  Genius  is  often  another  name  for  Providence.  Yet  before  all  and 
beyond  all  we  must  recognize  a  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  which  in  the  very  organization 
of  species  impresses  upon  it  a  law  of  variation,  so  that  at  proper  times  and  under  proper 
conditions  the  old  is  modified  in  the  line  of  progress  and  advance  to  something  higher 

(d)  This  theory,  if  it  allows  that  the  soul  is  originally  possessed  of  de- 
praved tendencies,  makes  Gk>d  the  direct  author  of  moral  evil ;  if  it  holds 
the  soul  to  have  been  created  pure,  it  makes  Qod  indirectly  the  autlior  of 
moral  evil,  by  teaching  that  he  puts  this  pure  soul  into  a  body  which  will 
inevitably  corrupt  it. 

The  decteive  argument  against  creatlanism  is  this  one,  that  it  makes  God  the  author 
of  moral  evil.  See  Kahnis,  Dogmatik,  8 :  290—**  Creatlanism  rests  upon  a  Justly  antiqua- 
ted dualism  between  soul  and  body,  and  is  irreconcilable  with  the  sinful  condition  of 
the  human  soul.  The  truth  in  the  doctrine  is  Just  this  only,  that  generation  can  bring 
forth  an  immortal  human  life  only  according  to  the  power  imparted  by  God's  word,  and 
with  the  special  cooperation  of  God  himself."  The  difficulty  of  supposing  that  God 
immediately  creates  a  pure  soul,  only  to  put  It  into  a  body  that  will  infallibly  corrupt  it 
— sicut  vinum  in  vase  acetoso— has  led  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  Reformed  theolo- 
gians to  modify  the  creatian  doctrine  by  combining  it  with  traduclanism. 

Bothe,  Dogmatik,  1 :  249-251,  holds  to  a  creation  in  a  wider  sense— a  union  of  the  pa- 
ternal and  maternal  elements  under  the  express  and  determining  efficiency  of  God. 
Ebrard,  Dogmatik,  1 :  827-832,  regards  the  soul  as  new-created,  yet  by  a  process  of  medi- 
ate creation  aocordtng  to  law,  which  he  calls  *  metaphysical  generation.'  Dorner,  Sys- 
tem of  Doctrine,  8 :  56,  says  that  the  individual  is  not  simply  a  manifestation  of  the 
species ;  God  applies  to  the  origination  of  every  single  man  a  special  creative  thought 
and  act  of  will ;  yet  he  d«>efl  this  through  the  species,  so  that  it  is  creation  by  law— else 
the  child  would  be,  not  a  continuation  of  the  old  species,  but  the  establishment  of  a  new 
one.  Bo  in  speaking  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  Dorner  says  ( 8 :  840-849 )  that  the  soul 
itself  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  Mary  nor  to  the  species,  but  to  the  creative  act  of  God. 
This  soul  appropriates  to  itself  from  Mary's  body  the  elements  of  a  human  form,  puri- 
fying them  in  the  process  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  beginning  of  a  life  yet  subject 
to  development  and  human  weakness. 

Bowne,  Metaphysics,  600— "The  laws  of  heredity  must  be  viewed  simply  as  descrip- 
tions of  a  fact  and  never  as  its  explanation.  Not  as  if  ancestors  passed  on  something  to 
posterity,  but  solely  because  of  the  inner  consistency  of  the  divine  action  "  are  children 
like  their  parents.  We  cannot  regard  either  of  these  mediating  views  as  self-consistent 
or  intelligible.   We  pass  on  therefore  to  consider  the  traducian  theory  which  we  believe 
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more  fully  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Scripture  and  of  reason.  For  further  diacuBsion 
of  creatianism,  see  Frohschammer,  CJrsprung  der  Seele,  18-66;  Aliirer,  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life,  1-17. 

3.     The  Traducian  Theory, 

This  view  was  propounded  by  Tertnllian,  and  was  implicitly  held  by 
Augustine.  In  modem  times  it  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  It  holds  that  the  human  race  was  immediately  created 
in  Adam,  and,  as  respects  both  body  and  soul,  was  propagated  from  him 
by  natural  generation — ^all  souls  since  Adam  being  only  mediately  created 
by  Qt>d,  as  the  upholder  of  the  laws  of  propagation  which  were  originally 
established  by  him. 

Tertullian,  De  Anima :  Tradux  pecoati,  tradux  anlml.  Gregory  of  Nyssa :  "  Man  being- 
one,  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  the  common  beginning  of  his  constitution  must  be 
supposed  also  one:  so  that  he  may  not  be  both  older  and  younger  than  himself —that  in 
him  which  is  bodily  being  first,  and  the  other  coming  after**  (quoted  in  Crippen,  Hist,  of 
Christ.  Doct.,  80).  Augustine.  De  Pec.  Mer.  et  Rem.,  8 :  7—'*  In  Adam  all  sinned,  at  the 
time  when  In  his  nature  all  were  still  that  one  man  *' ;  De  Civ.  Del,  13 :  14—"  For  we  all 

were  in  that  one  man,  when  we  all  were  that  one  man The  form  in  which  we  each 

should  live  was  not  as  yet  individually  created  and  distributed  to  us,  but  there  already 
existed  the  seminal  nature  from  which  we  were  propagated.** 

Augustine,  indeed,  wavered  in  his  statements  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  soul, 
apparently  fearing  that  an  explicit  and  pronounced  traducianism  might  involve  mate- 
rialistic consequences ;  yet,  as  logically  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
traducianism  came  to  be  the  ruling  view  of  the  Lutheran  reformers.  In  his  Table  Talk, 
Luther  says :  "  The  reproduction  of  mankind  is  a  great  marvel  and  mystery.  Had  God 
consulted  me  in  the  matter,  I  should  have  advised  him  to  continue  the  generation  of  the 
species  by  fashioning  them  out  of  clay,  in  the  way  Adam  was  fashioned ;  as  I  should 
have  counselled  him  also  to  let  the  sun  remain  always  suspended  over  the  earth,  like  a 
great  lamp,  maintaining  perpetual  light  and  heat." 

Traducianism  holds  that  man,  as  a  species,  was  created  in  Adam.  In  Adam,  the  sub- 
stance of  humanity  was  yet  undistributed.  Wo  derive  our  immaterial  as  well  as  our 
material  being,  by  natural  laws  of  propagation,  from  Adam— each  Individual  man  after 
Adam  possessing  a  part  of  the  substance  that  was  originated  in  him.  8ee  Shedd,  Hist. 
Doctrine,  2 : 1-26,  Discourses  and  Essays,  250;  Baird,  Blohlm  Revealed,  137-61,  835^384; 
Edwards,  Works,  2:483;  Hopkins,  Works,  1:289;  Birks,  Difficulties  of  Belief,  161; 
Delitzsoh,  Bib.  Psych.,  128-142;  Frohschammer,  Ursprung  der  Seele,  6IK-2^. 

With  regard  to  this  view  we  remark : 

(a)  It  seems  best  to  accord  with  Scripture,  which  represents  Gk)d  as 
creating  the  species  in  Adam  ( Gen.  1  :  27 ),  and  as  increasing  and  perpetoa- 
ting  it  through  secondary  agencies  ( 1  :  28 ;  cf.  22).  Only  once  is  breathed 
into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ( 2  :  7 ;  c/.  22 ;  1  Oor.  11  : 8.  Qen. 
4  : 1 ;  5  :  3 ;  46  :  26 ;  c/.  Acts  17  :  24-26  ;  Heb.  7  :  10),  and  after  man's  for- 
mation God  ceases  from  his  work  of  creation  ( Gen.  2:2). 

Qen.  1 :  27— "And  God  orMtod  man  in  lui  own  image,  in  the  inuge  of  God  oraatad  ha  him;  mak  and  female  onated 
ke  them  "  ;  2S->"  And  God  blaiBed  them ;  and  God  said  onto  them,  Be  fhiitfdl.  and  mnltiplj,  and  replenish  the  earth" ; 
ef.  22— of  the  brute  creation :  '*  And  God  bleiMd  them,  laTing,  Be  firoitiU,  and  moltiply,  and  fill  the  watan 
in  the  aeia,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth."  Gen.  2  :  7— "And  the  Lord  God  fonned  man  of  the  dnat  of  the  groond, 
and  breathed  into  hia  noatrila  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  beoame  a  liting  loal  *' ;  ef,  22—"  And  the  rib,  which  the 
lord  God  had  taken  firom  the  man,  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the  man  "  ;  1  Oor.  11 :  8—"  For  the  man  ia 

not  of  the  woman ;  but  the  woman  of  the  man"  ( c(  ai^pof ).    Gen.  4 : 1—"  Bre bare  Cain" ;  5 :  3—"  Adam 

...begataaon...Seth";  46  :  26— "  He  made  of  one  ['father'  or 'body*  Jerery  nation  of  men";  Ieb.7:i(^ 
—Levi  "  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  father,  when  Melohiaedek  met  him."  Gen.  2 :  t—"  And  on  the  asrenth  day  God 
finished  his  work  which  he  had  made ;  and  he  nsted  on  the  asrenth  day  fhim  all  his  work  which  he  had  made." 

(6)  It  is  favored  by  the  analogy  of  vegetable  and  animal  Life,  in  which 
increase  of  numbers  is  secured,  not  by  a  multiplicity  of  immediate  Greations^ 
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bat  by  the  natural  derivation  of  new  individnalB  from  a  parent  stook.  A 
derivation  of  the  homan  soul  from  its  parents  no  more  implies  a  materialis- 
tic view  of  the  soul  and  its  endless  division  and  subdivision,  than  the 
similar  derivation  of  the  brute  proves  the  principle  of  intelligence  in  the 
lower  animals  to  be  wholly  material 

GcMl'8  method  is  not  the  method  of  endleis  miracle.  Ood  works  in  nature  through 
second  causes.  Ood  does  not  create  a  new  vital  principle  at  the  beirinninflr  of  existence 
of  each  separate  apple,  and  of  each  separate  dog.  Bach  of  these  Is  the  result  of  a  self- 
multiplying  force,  implanted  once  for  all  in  the  first  of  its  race.  To  sajt  with  Mozom 
(Baptist  Review.  1881 :  278).  that  God  is  the  immediate  author  of  each  new  individual,  is 
to  deny  second  causes,  and  to  merspe  nature  in  God.  The  whole  tendency  of  modem 
science  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for  making  the  origin 
of  the  individual  human  soul  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Augustine  wavered  in 
his  tradudanism  because  he  feared  the  inference  that  the  soul  is  divided  and  subdi- 
vided—that is,  that  it  is  composed  of  parts,  and  is  therefore  material  in  its  nature.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  separation  is  material  separation.  We  do  not,  indeed,  know 
how  the  soul  is  propagated.  But  we  know  that  animal  life  is  propagated,  and  still  that 
it  is  not  material,  nor  composed  of  parts.  The  fact  that  the  soul  is  not  material,  nor 
composed  of  parts,  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  propagated  also. 

(c)  The  observed  transmission  not  merely  of  physical,  but  of  mental  and 
spiritual,  characteristics  in  families  and  races,  and  especially  the  uniformly 
evil  moral  tendencies  and  dispositions  which  all  men  possess  from  their 
birth,  are  proof  that  in  soul,  as  well  as  in  body,  we  derive  our  being  from 
our  human  ancestry. 

Galton,  in  his  Hereditary  Genius,  and  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,  furnishes  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  transmission  of  mental  and  spiritual  characteristics  from  father  to 
son.  Illustrations,  in  the  case  of  families,  are  the  American  Adamses,  the  English 
Georges,  the  French  Bourbons,  the  (Serman  Bachs.  Illustrations,  in  the  case  of  races, 
are  the  Indians,  the  Negroes,  the  Chinese,  the  Jews.  Hawthorne  represented  the  intro- 
spection and  the  conscience  of  Puritan  New  England.  Emerson  had  a  minister  among 
his  ancestry,  either  on  the  paternal  or  the  maternal  side,  for  eight  generations  back. 
Every  man  is  **  a  chip  of  the  old  block."  "  A  man  is  an  omnibus,  in  which  all  his  an- 
cestors are  seated  '*  (O.  W.  Holmes).  Variation  is  one  of  the  properties  of  living  things 
—the  other  is  transmission.  "  On  a  dissecting  table,  in  the  membranes  of  a  new-bom 
Infant's  body,  can  be  seen  'the  drankard's  tinge.'  The  blotches  on  his  grand-child's 
cheeks  furnish  a  mirror  to  the  old  debauchee.  Heredity  is  God's  \isiting  of  sin  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.*'  On  heredity  and  depravity,  see  Phelps  in  Bib.  8ao.,  Apr., 
1884  :  254—*'  When  every  molecule  in  the  paternal  brain  bears  the  shape  of  a  point  of 
Interrogation,  It  would  border  on  the  miraculous  if  we  should  find  the  exclamation- 
sign  of  faith  in  the  brain-cells  of  the  child." 

(d)  The  traducian  doctrine  embraces  and  acknowledges  the  element  of 
truth  which  gives  plausibility  to  the  creation  view.  Tradudanism,  properly 
defined,  admits  a  divine  concurrence  throughout  the  whole  development  of 
the  human  species,  and  allows,  under  the  guidance  of  a  superintending 
Providence,  special  improvements  in  type  at  the  birth  of  marked  men,  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  occurred  in  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  in  the  animal  creation. 

Page-Boberts,  Oxford  University  Sermons:  "It  is  no  more  unjust  that  man  should 
inherit  evU  tendencies,  than  that  he  should  inherit  good.  To  make  the  former  impossible 
is  to  make  the  latter  impossible.  To  object  to  the  law  of  heredity,  is  to  object  to  God's 
ordinance  of  society,  and  to  say  that  God  should  have  made  men,  like  the  angels,  a  com- 
pany, and  not  a  race."  The  common  moral  characteristics  of  the  race  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  Scriptural  view  that  "tkat  whiok  it  bora  of  tks  tath  is  tath"  (John  3:6). 
Since  propagation  is  a  propagation  of  soul,  as  well  as  body,  we  see  that  to  beget  children 
mider  Improper  conditions  is  a  crime,  and  that  foeticide  is  murder.  On  onranic  unity  in 
oonneotion  with  realism,  see  Hodge,  in  Princeton  Bev.,  Jan.,  1886 :  126-186.   See  also 
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Dabney,  Theology.  317-321 ;  Kibot,  Heredity ;  W.  K.  Brooks,  Heredity  (the  male  element 
representlDsr  the  law  of  variation :  the  female  the  oonservatlve  principle). 

V.     The  MoBAii  Natubb  op  Man. 

By  the  moral  nature  of  man  we  mean  those  powers  which  fit  him  for 
right  or  wrong  action.  These  powers  are  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will, 
together  with  that  peculiar  power  of  discrimination  and  impulsion,  which 
we  call  conscience.  In  order  to  moral  action,  man  has  intellect  or  reason,  to 
discern  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong ;  sensibility,  to  be  moved 
by  each  of  these ;  free  will,  to  do  the  one  or  the  other.  Intellect,  sensibil- 
ity, and  will  are  man's  three  faculties.  But  in  connection  with  these  facul- 
ties there  is  a  sort  of  activity  which  involves  them  all,  and  without  which 
there  can  be  no  moral  action,  namely,  the  activity  of  conscience.  Oon- 
science  applies  the  moral  law  to  particular  cases  in  our  personal  experience, 
and  proclaims  that  law  as  binding  upon  us.  Only  a  rational  and  sentient 
being  can  be  truly  moral ;  yet  it  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  treat 
of  man's  intellect  or  sensibility  in  general  We  speak  here  only  of  Oon- 
science  and  of  Will. 

1.     Con9cience, 

As  already  intimated,  conscience  is  not  a  separate  faculty,  like  intellect, 
sensibility,  and  will,  but  rather  a  mode  in  which  these  faculties  act.  Like 
consciousness,  conscience  is  an  accompanying  knowledge.  Oonscience  ia  a 
knowing  of  self  (including  our  acts  and  states)  in  connection  with  a  moral 
standard,  or  law.  Adding  now  the  element  of  feeling,  we  may  say  that 
conscience  is  man's  consciousness  of  his  own  moral  relations,  together  with 
a  peculiar  feeling  in  view  of  them.  It  thus  involves  the  combined  action 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  sensibility,  and  that,  in  view  of  a  certain  class  of 
objects,  viz. :  right  and  wrong. 

But  we  need  to  define  more  narrowly  both  the  intellectual  and  the  emo- 
tional elements  in  conscience.  As  respects  the  intellectual  element,  we  may 
say  that  conscience  is  a  power  of  judgment— it  declares  our  acts  or  states  to 
conform,  or  not  to  conform,  to  law  ;  it  declares  the  acts  or  states  which  con- 
form to  be  obligatory — those  which  do  not  conform,  to  be  forbidden.  In 
other  words,  conscience  judges  :  (1)  This  is  right  (or  wrong) ;  (2)  I  ought 
(or  I  ought  not).  In  connection  with  this  latter  judgment,  there  comes  into 
view  the  emotional  element  of  conscience— we  feel  tiie  claim  of  duty ;  there 
is  an  inner  sense  that  the  wrong  must  not  be  done.  Thus  conscience  is 
(1)  discriminative,  and    (2)  impulsive. 

The  nature  and  office  of  conscience  will  be  still  more  clearly  perceived  if 
we  distinguish  it  from  other  processes  and  operations  with  which  it  is  too 
often  confounded.  The  term  conscience  has  been  used  by  various  writers 
to  designate  either  one  or  all  of  the  following :  1.  Moral  intuiHoiv^ihe 
intuitive  perception  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  as  opposite 
moral  categories.  2.  Accepted  law — ^the  application  of  the  intuitive  idea 
to  general  classes  of  actions,  and  the  dedaration  that  these  classes  of  actions 
are  right  or  wrong,  apart  from  our  individual  relation  to  them.  This 
accepted  law  is  the  complex  product  of  (a)  the  intuitive  idea,  (b)  the  logi- 
cal intelligence,     (c)  experiences  of  utility,     (d)  influences  of  sodefy  and 
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education,  and  (e)  positiye  diyine  reyelation.  8.  Judgment — applying 
this  accepted  law  to  individual  and  concrete  cases  in  our  own  experience^ 
and  pronouncing  our  own  acts  or  states  either  past,  present,  or  prospective, 
to  be  right  or  wrong.  4  Command — authoritative  declaration  of  obligation 
to  do  the  right,  or  forbear  the  wrong,  together  with  an  impulse  of  the  sen- 
sibility away  from  the  one,  and  toward  the  other.  5.  Memorse  or  approval 
— ^moral  sentiments  either  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  in  view  of  past 
acts  or  states,  regarded  as  wrong  or  right.  6.  Fear  or  hope — instinctive 
disposition  of  disobedience  to  expect  punishment,  and  of  obedience  to 
expect  reward. 

From  what  has  been  previously  said,  it  is  evident  that  only  3.  and  4.  are 
properly  included  under  the  term  conscience.  Conscience  is  the  moral 
judiciary  of  the  soul — ^the  power  within  of  judgment  and  command.  Con- 
science must  judge  according  to  the  law  given  to  it,  and  therefore,  since  the 
moral  standard  accepted  by  the  reason  may  be  imperfect,  its  decisions, 
while  relatively  just,  may  be  absolutely  unjust. — 1.  and  2.  belong  to  the 
moral  reason,  but  not  to  conscience  proper.  Hence  the  duty  of  enlight- 
ening and  cultivating  the  moral  reason,  so  that  conscience  may  have  a 
proper  standard  of  judgment. — 5.  and  6.  belong  to  the  sphere  of  moral 
sentiment,  and  not  to  conscience  proper.  Since  conscience,  in  the  proper 
sense,  gives  uniform  and  infallible  judgment  that  the  right  is  supremely 
obligatory,  and  that  the  wrong  must  be  forborne  at  every  cost,  it  can  be 
called  an  echo  of  Gk)d*8  voice,  and  an  indication  in  man  of  that  which  is 
supreme  in  the  nature  of  Qod.    Its  office  is  to  '*  bear  witness  "  (Kom.  2 :  15). 

In  Bml  2 :  15— "thaj  ihev  th«  work  of  tks  kw  vrittan  in  Uiair  ketrta,  tknr  oonadaiM  twaring  vitiuM  tkenvitk, 
ud  tkar  tkoogkti  om  witk  aaotktr  Mouiaf  «*  tlsi  oxooang  tkom  "—we  have  oonaclence  clearly  distin- 
iruished  both  from  the  law  and  the  perception  of  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
moral  sentiments  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  on  the  other.  Consdence  docs 
not  furnish  the  law,  but  It  bears  witness  with  the  law  which  is  furnished  by  other 
sources.  It  is  not  *'  that  power  of  mind  by  which  moral  law  Is  discovered  to  each  indi- 
vidual *'  ( Calderwood,  Moral  Philosophy,  77 )  nor  can  we  speak  of  "  Conscience,  the  Law" 
(as  Whewell  does  In  his  Elements  of  Morality,  1 :  S6f^>286).  Conscience  Is  not  the  law- 
book, in  the  court  room,  but  it  is  the  judflre— whose  business  is,  not  to  make  law,  but  to 
decide  cases  according*  to  the  law  given  to  him. 

As  conscience  is  not  legislative,  so  It  is  not  retributive ;  as  it  is  not  the  law-book,  so  it 
is  not  the  sheiifT.  We  say,  indeed,  in  popular  language,  that  conscience  scourges  or 
chastises,  but  it  is  only  In  the  sense  in  which  we  say  that  the  Judge  punishes--i.  e. 
throuflrh  the  sheriff.  The  moral  sentiments  are  the  sheriff— they  carry  out  the  decisiona 
of  conscience,  the  Judge ;  but  they  are  not  themselves  conscience,  any  more  than  the 
sheriff  is  the  Judge. 

Only  this  doctrine,  that  conscience  does  not  discover  law,  can  explain  on  the  one 
band  the  fact  that  men  are  bound  to  follow  their  consciences,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
fact  that  their  consdenoes  so  greatly  differ  as  to  what  is  right  or  wrong  In  particular 
eases.  The  truth  is,  that  conscience  is  uniform  and  infallible,  in  the  sense  that  it  always 
decides  rightly  according  to  the  law  given  it.  Men's  decisions  vary,  only  because  the 
moral  reason  has  presented  to  the  conscience  different  standards  by  which  to  Judge. 

Conscience  can  be  educated  only  in  the  sense  of  acquiring  greater  facility  and  quick- 
ness in  making  its  decisions.  Education  has  its  chief  effect,  not  upon  the  conscience,  but 
upon  the  moral  reason,  in  rectifying  its  erroneous  or  imperfect  standards  of  Judgment. 
Give  conscience  a  rlg-ht  law  by  which  to  Judge,  and  its  decisions  will  be  uniform,  and 
absolutely  as  well  as  relatively  Just.  We  are  bound,  not  only  to** follow  our  con- 
adenoe,*'  but  to  have  a  right  conscience  to  follow— and  to  follow  It,  not  as  one  follows 
the  beast  he  drives,  but  as  the  soldier  follows  his  commander. 

Consdence  is  the  con-knowing  of  a  particular  act  or  state,  as  comingr  under  the  law 
accepted  by  the  reason  as  to  right  and  wrong ;  and  the  Judgment  of  conscience  subsumes 
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this  act  or  state  under  that  sreneral  standard.  Consdenoe  cannot  include  the  law— can- 
not Itself  be  the  law— because  reason  only  knows,  never  con^knows.  Reason  says  scfo ; 
only  Judfirment  says  conado. 

This  view  enables  us  to  reconcile  the  Intuitional  and  the  empirical  theories  of  morals. 
Each  has  its  element  of  truth.  The  oriffinal  sense  of  right  and  wrong  Is  intuitive— no 
education  could  ever  impart  the  idea  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  to 
one  who  had  it  not.  But  what  classes  of  things  are  right  or  wrong,  we  learn  by  the 
exercise  of  our  logical  intelligence,  in  connection  with  experiences  of  utility,  influences 
of  society  and  tradition,  and  positive  divine  revelation.  Thus  our  moral  reason,  through 
a  combination  of  intuition  and  education,  of  internal  and  external  information  as  to 
general  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  furnishes  the  standard  according  to  which  con- 
science may  Judge  the  particular  cases  which  come  before  it. 

This  moral  reason  may  become  depraved  by  sin,  so  that  the  light  becomes  darkness 
<  M&t.  6 :  22,  23 )  and  conscience  has  only  a  perverse  standard  by  which  to  judge.  The  "  wmk  " 
conscience  (1  Oor.  8 :  12)  is  one  whose  standard  of  Judgment  is  yet  imperfect ;  the  consci- 
ence "bnndtd"  ( Rev.  Vers. )  or  "leand  "  ( A.  V. )  "as  witk  a  kot  inm "  (1  Tun.  4  :  2)  is  one  whose 
standard  has  been  wholly  perverted  by  practical  disobedience.  The  word  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  are  the  chief  agencies  in  rectifying  our  standards  of  Judgment,  and  so  of  enabling 
conscience  to  make  absolutely  right  decisions.  God  can  so  unite  the  soul  to  Christ,  that 
it  becomes  partaker  on  the  one  hand  of  his  satisfaction  to  Justice  and  is  thus  "  iprinkkd  flnosi 
«n  aril  ooBMuaoa"  (lab.  10 :  22),  and  on  the  other  hand  of  his  sanctifying  power  and  is  thus 
enabled  in  certain  respects  to  obey  God's  command  and  to  speak  of  a  "  good  oooadaMa  " 
<i  Pat  3 :  l^of  single  act ;  3 :  21-  of  state)  Instead  of  an  "aril  ooaacianoa  "  (lab.  10 :  22)  or  a  consci- 
ence "dailad"  (hi.  1 :  15)  by  sin.  Here  the  "good  ooniaonea"  is  the  conscience  which  has  been 
obeyed  by  the  will,  and  the  "aTil  oonaciaiLea "  the  conscience  which  has  been  disobeyed ;  with 
the  result,  in  the  first  case,  of  approval  from  the  moral  sentiments,  and,  in  the  second 
case,  of  disapproval. 

The  conscience  of  the  regenerate  man  may  have  such  right  standards,  and  its  decisions 
may  be  followed  by  such  uniformly  right  action,  that  its  voice,  though  it  is  not  itself 
God's  voice,  is  yet  the  very  echo  of  God's  voice.  The  renewed  conscience  may  take 
up  unto  itself,  and  may  express,  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Rom.  9:1— "I  mj  tka 
truth  in  Cbrift,  I  lia  not,  mj  omdmn  baaring  vitnass  with  ma  in  tha  Holy  aboat" ;  cf,  8 :  16— *'tba  Spirit  kimaalf 
baaratb  witaaaa  witb  oor  spirit,  tbat  ws  an  obildran  of  God  '* ). 

But  even  when  conscience  Judges  according  to  imperfect  standards,  and  is  imperfectly 
obeyed  by  the  will,  there  is  a  spontaneity  in  its  utterances  and  a  sovereignty  in  its  com- 
mands. It  declares  that  whatever  is  right  must  be  done.  The  imperative  of  consdenoe 
Is  a  "  categorical  imperative  "  (Kant).  It  is  independentof  the  human  will.  Even  when 
disobeyed,  it  still  asserts  its  authority.  Before  conscience  every  other  impulse  and  affec- 
tion of  man's  nature  is  called  to  bow. 

Tet  conscience  is  not  an  original  authority.  "The  authority  of  conscience"  is  an 
abbreviated  form  of  expression  for  the  authority  of  the  moral  law,  or  rather,  the 
authority  of  the  personal  God,  of  whose  nature  the  law  Is  but  a  transcript.  Conscience, 
therefore,  with  its  continual  and  supreme  demand  that  that  which  is  right  should  be 
done,  furnishes  the  best  witness  to  man  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  of  the 
supremacy  of  holiness  in  him  in  whose  imago  we  are  made. 

On  the  New  Testament  passages  with  regard  to  conscience,  see  Hofmann,  Lehre  von 
dem  Gewissen,  80-88;  Klihler,  Das  Gtowlssen,  22fr-208.  For  the  view  that  conscience  is 
primarily  the  cognitive  or  Intuitional  power  of  the  soul,  see  Calderwood,  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, 77;  Alexander,  Moral  Science,  20;  McCosh,  Div.  Gov't,  297-^12;  Talbot,  Ethical 
Prolegomena,  in  Bap.  Quar.,July,  1877:257-274;  Park,  Discourses.  260-296;  Whowell, 
Elements  of  Morality,  1 :  260-266.  On  the  whole  subject  of  consdenoe,  see  Mansel,  Meta- 
physics, lfi8-170;  Martineau,  Religion  and  Materialism,  46— **The  discovery  of  duty  is 
as  distinctly  relative  to  an  objective  Righteousness  as  the  peroeption  of  form  to  an 
external  space." 

Hopkins,  Outline  Study  of  Man,  288-286,  Moral  Sdence,  40,  Law  of  Love,  41—**  Con- 
fldence  is  the  moral  consdousness  of  man  in  view  of  his  own  actions  as  related  to  moral 
law.  It  is  a  double  knowledge  of  self  and  of  the  law.  Consdenoe  is  not  the  whole  of 
the  moral  nature.  It  presupposes  the  moral  reason,  which  recognises  the  moral  law 
and  affirms  its  universal  obligation  for  all  moral  beings.  It  is  the  office  of  consdenoe 
to  bring  man  into  personal  relation  to  this  law.  It  sets  up 'a  tribunal  within  him  by 
which  his  own  actions  are  Judged.  Not  consdenoe,  but  the  moral  reason.  Judges  of  the 
conduct  of  others.  This  last  is  acience^  but  not  coiutcteTice."  Way  land.  Moral  Sdence, 
40;  Harless,  Christian  Ethics,  46,  60;  H.  N.  Day,  Science  of  Ethics,  17;  Janet,  Theoiy 
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of  Morals,  204,  848;  Kant,  Metaphysio  of  Bthios,  (S;  e/.  Schwogler,  Hist.  Philosophy, 
283;  Haven,  Mor.  PhUos.,  41 ;  FairobUd,  Mor.  Phil.,  75 ;  Gregory,  Christian  Ethics,  71. 

Peabody,  Moral  Phllos.,  41-60—"  Conscience  not  a  BOuroe,  but  a  means,  of  knowledge. 
Analogrous  to  consciousness.  A  Judicial  faculty.  Jud^s  acoordingr  to  the  law  before 
it.  Verdict  (verum  dictum)  always  relatively  right,  although,  by  the  absolute  standard 
of  right,  it  may  be  wrong.  Like  all  perceptive  faculties,  educated  by  use  (not  by 
increase  of  knowledge  only,  for  man  may  act  worse,  the  more  knowledge  he  has).  For 
absolutely  right  decisions,  conscience  is  dependent  upon  knowledge.  To  recognize 
conscience  as  letfiBlator  (as  well  as  Judge),  is  to  fall  to  recognize  any  objective  standard 
of  right.'*  The  Two  Consciences,  40, 47>-**  Conscience  the  Law,  and  Consdenoe  the  Wit- 
ness.   The  latter  is  the  true  and  proper  Conscience.'* 

H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Christ.  Theology,  178-191— **  The  unity  of  conscience  is  not  in 
its  being  one  faculty  or  in  its  performing  one  function,  but  in  its  having  one  dbJecU  its 
relation  to  one  idea,  viz.  rigM ....  The  term  '  conscience '  no  more  designates  a  special 
faculty  than  the  term  'religion '  does  (or  than  the  *eBSthetic  sense' ) ....  The  existence 
of  conscience  proves  a  moral  law  above  us;  it  leads  logically  to  a  Moral  Governor ; . . . . 
it  implies  an  essential  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  an  immutable  morality ; . . . . 
yet  needs  to  be  enlightened ; . . . .  men  may  be  conscientious  in  iniquity ; . . . .  conscience 
is  not  righteousness ; . . . .  this  may  only  show  the  greatness  of  the  depravity,  having 
conscience,  and  yet  ever  disobeying  it." 

2.      WiU. 

A.  Will  defined. — Will  is  the  sotd's  power  to  choose  between  motiTes 
and  to  direct  its  subsequent  activity  according  to  the  motive  thus  oihosen-^  ^ 
in  other  words,  the  soul's  power  to  choose  both  an  end  and  the  meam  to 
attain  it.     The  choice  of  an  tdtimate  end  we  call  immanent  preference ;  the  ' 
choice  of  means  we  call  execntiYe  volition. 

B.  Will  and  other  factdties. — (a)  We  accept  the  threefold  division  of->;^' 
himian  faculties  into  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  (b)  Intellect  is  the 
soul  knowing ;  sensibility  is  the  soul  feeling  (desires,  affections) ;  will  is 
the  soul  choosing  (end  or  means),  (c)  In  every  act  of  the  soul,  all  the 
faculties  act.  Knowing  involves  feeling  and  willing;  feeling  involves 
knowing  and  willing ;  willing  involves  knowing  and  feeling,  (d)  Logically, 
each  latter  factdty  involves  the  preceding  action  of  the  former :  the  soul 
must  know  before  feeling;  must  know  and  feel  before  willing,  (e)  Tet 
since  knowing  and  feeling  are  activities,  neither  of  these  is  possible  without 
willing. 

O.  Will  and  permanent  states. — (a)  Though  every  act  of  the  soul 
involves  the  action  of  all  the  faculties,  yet  in  any  particular  action  one 
faculty  may  be  more  prominent  than  the  others.  So  we  speak  of  acts  of 
intellect,  of  affection,  of  wilL  (6)  This  predominant  action  of  any 
single  faculty  produces  effects  upon  the  other  faculties  associated  with  it. 
The  action  of  will  gives  a  direction  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  affections,  as 
well  as  a  permanent  bent  to  the  will  itself,  (c)  Each  faculty,  therefore,  has 
its  permanent  states  as  well  as  its  transient  acts,  and  the  will  may  originate 
these  states.  Hence  we  speak  of  voluntary  affections,  and  may  with  equal 
propriety  speak  of  voluntary  opinions.  These  permanent  voluntary  states 
we  denominate  oharaotcr. 

D.     Will  and  motives. — (a)  The  permanent  states  just  mentioned,  when 

they  have  been  once  determined,  also  influence  the  will.     Internal  views 

and  dispositions,  and  not  simply  external  presentations,   constitute  the 

strength  of   motives,     (b)  These  motives  often  conflict,   and  though  the 

17 
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soul  never  acts  without  motiTe,  it  does  notwithstanding  choose  between 
motives,  and  so  determines  the  end  toward  which  it  will  direct  its  activities. 
(c)  Motives  are  not  causes,  which  compel  the  will,  but  influences^  which 
persuade  it.  The  power  of  these  motives,  however,  is  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  will  which  has  entered  into  them  and  has  made  them  what  they 
are. 

E.  Will  and  contrary  choice. — (a)  Though  no  act  of  pure  will  is  pos- 
sible, the  soul  may  put  forth  single  volitions  in  a  direction  opposed  to 
its  previous  ruling  purpose,  and  thus  far  man  has  the  power  of  a  contrary 
choice  (Bom.  7  :  18 — '*  to  will  is  present  with  me  " ).  (6)  But  in  so  far  as 
will  has  entered  into  and  revealed  itself  in  permanent  states  of  intellect 
and  sensibility  and  in  a  settled  bent  of  the  will  itself,  man  cannot  by  a 
single  act  reverse  his  moral  state,  and  in  this  respect  has  not  the  power  of  a 
contrary  choice,  (c)  In  this  latter  case  he  can  change  his  character  only 
indirectly,  by  turning  his  attention  to  considerations  fitted  to  awaken  oppo- 
site dispositions,  and  by  thus  summoning  up  motives  to  an  opposite  course. 

F.  Will  and  responsibility. — (a)  By  repeated  acts  of  will  put  forth  in 
a  given  moral  direction,  the  affections  may  become  so  confirmed  in  evil  or 
in  good  as  to  make  previously  certain,  though  not  necessary,  the  future 
good  or  evU  action  of  the  man.  Thus,  while  the  will  is  free,  the  man  may 
be  the  ''bondservant  of  sin"  (John  8  :  31-36)  or  the  "servant  of  right- 
eousness" (Bom.  6  :  15-23  ;  cf,  Heb.  12  :  23 — **  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect " ).  (6)  Man  is  responsible  for  all  effects  of  will,  as  well  as  for  will 
itself ;  for  voluntary  affections,  as  well  as  for  voluntary  acts ;  for  the  intellec- 
tual views  into  which  will  has  entered,  as  well  as  for  the  acts  of  will  by 
which  these  views  have  been  formed  in  the  past  or  are  maintained  in  the 
present  (2  Pet.  3  :  5—"  wilfully  forget " ). 

G.  Inferences  from  this  view  of  the  will. — (a)  We  can  be  responsible 
for  the  voluntary  evH  affections  with  which  we  are  bom,  and  for  the  will's 
inherited  preference  of  selfishness,  only  upon  the  hypothesis  that  we  orig- 
inated these  states  of  the  affections  and  will,  or  had  a  part  in  originating 
them.  Scripture  furnishes  this  explanation,  in  its  doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 
or  the  doctrine  of  a  common  apostasy  of  the  race  in  its  first  father,  and  our 
derivation  of  a  corrupted  nature  by  natural  generation  from  him.  (b)  While 
there  remains  to  man,  even  in  his  present  condition,  a  natural  power  of  will 
by  which  he  may  put  forth  transient  volitions  externally  conformed  to  the 
divine  law  and  so  may  to  a  limited  extent  modify  his  character,  it  still 
remains  true  that  the  sinful  bent  of  his  affections  is  not  directly  under  his 
control ;  and  this  bent  constitutes  a  motive  to  evil  so  constant,  inveterate, 
and  powerful,  that  it  actually  influences  every  member  of  the  race  to  reaffirm 
his  evil  choice,  and  renders  necessary  a  special  working  of  (jk>d's  Spirit 
upon  his  heart  to  ensure  his  salvation.  Hence  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
Begeneration. 

For  references,  and  additional  statements  with  retrard  to  the  will  and  Its  freedom,  see 
chapter  on  Decrees,  pa^es  177, 178,  and  article  by  A.  H.  Stron^r  in  Baptist  Review,  1883  : 
21&-242,  on  Modified  Calvinism,  or  Remainders  of  Freedom  in  Man.  In  the  remarks  upon 
the  Decrees,  we  have  intimated  our  rejection  of  the  Arminian  liberty  of  indifference, 
or  the  doctrine  that  the  will  can  act  without  motive.  See  this  doctrine  advocated  in 
Peabody,  Moral  Philosophy,  1-9.    But  we  also  reject  the  theory  of  determinism  pro- 
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pounded  by  Jonathan  Edwards  (Freedom  of  the  Will,  In  Works,  vol.  2),  which,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  identifies  sensibility  with  the  will,  re^rards  affections  as  the  eflS- 
oient  causes  of  volitions,  and  speaks  of  the  connection  between  motive  and  action  as  a 
necessary  one.  Hasard,  Man  a  Creative  First  Cause,  and  The  Will,  407—'*  Edwards  gives 
to  the  controUingr  cause  of  volition  in  the  past  the  name  of  motive.  He  treats  the  incli- 
nation as  a  motive,  but  he  also  makes  inclination  ssmonymous  with  choice  and  will,  which 
would  make  will  to  be  only  the  soul*  wiUlnir-and  therefore  the  cause  of  its  own  act.'* 
For  objections  to  the  Armlnian  theory,  see  H.  B.  Smith,  Review  of  Whedon,  in  Faith 
and  Philosophy,  850-808;  McCosh,  Divine  Government,  288-818,  esp.  812. 

We  subjoin  quotations  from  writers  with  whom,  upon  the  subject  of  the  will,  we  sub- 
stantially afirree.  Julius  MflUer,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  2 :  54—**  A  beinff  is  free,  In  so  far  as 
the  inner  centre  of  its  life,  from  which  It  acts,  is  conditioned  by  self-determination.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  decidinir  a^ent  in  an  act  be  the  man  himself,  his  own  nature,  his 
distinctive  character.  In  order  to  accountability,  we  must  have  more  than  this ;  we 
must  prove  that  this,  his  distinctive  nature  and  character,  sprlnffs  from  his  own  volition, 
and  that  it  is  itself  the  product  of  freedom  in  moral  development.  M&t.  12 :  33— "njJLfl  th» 
tree  g«ed,  and  iti  froit  good  "—combines  both.  Acts  depend  upon  nature:  but  nature  again 
depends  upon  the  primary  decisions  of  the  will  ( "  buJu  tto  tm  good  " ).  Some  determinism 
is  not  denied ;  but  it  is  partly  limited  [  by  the  will's  remaining  power  of  choice  ]  and 
partly  traced  back  to  a  former  self-determining."  Ibid,  67— "If  freedom  be  the  self- 
determining  of  the  will  from  that  which  is  undetermined.  Determinism  is  found  want- 
ing,—because  in  its  most  spiritual  form,  though  it  grants  a  self-determination  of  the 
will,  it  is  only  such  a  one  as  springs  from  a  determinateness  already  present ;  and  Indlf- 
f erentism  is  found  wanting  too,  because  while  it  maintains  Indeterminateness  as  pre- 
supposed in  every  act  of  will,  it  does  not  recognize  an  actual  self-determining  on  the 
part  of  the  will,  which,  though  it  be  a  self-determining,  yet  begets  determinateness 

of  character We  must  therefore  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  eondUUmal  and  limited 

freedom.** 

Fisher,  chapter  on  the  Personality  of  God,  in  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief 
— "  Self-determination,  as  the  very  term  signifies,  is  attended  with  an  irresistible  convic- 
tion that  the  direction  of  the  will  is  self -imparted That  the  will  is  free,  that  is,  not 

constrained  by  causes  exterior,  which  is  /otoltem— and  not  a  mere  spontaneity,  confined 
to  one  path  by  a  force  acting  from  within,  which  is  deUrminimn—\B  immediately  evident 
to  every  unsophisticated  mind.  We  can  initiate  action  by  an  efficiency  which  is  neither 
irresistibly  controlled  by  motives,  nor  dete^ined,  without  any  capacity  of  alternative 
action,  by  a  proneness  inherent  in  its  nature Motives  have  an  infiuence,  but  influ- 
ence is  not  to  be  confounded  with  eavsai  efficiency." 

Talbot,  on  Will  and  Free  WiU,  Bap.  Rev.,  July,  1882—"  Will  Is  neither  a  power  of  un- 
conditioned self-determination- which  is  not  freedom,  but  an  aimless,  irrational,  fatal- 
istic power;  nor  pure  spontaneity— which  excludes  from  will  all  law  but  its  own ;  but  it 
Is  rather  a  power  of  originating  action— a  power  which  is  limited  however  by  inborn 
dispositions,  by  acquired  habits  and  convictions,  by  feelings  and  social  relations."  Ernest 
NavlUe,  in  Rev.  Chr6tienne,  Jan.,  1878 :  7—"  Our  liberty  does  not  copslst  in  producing  an 
action  of  which  it  is  the  only  source.  In  consists  in  choosing  between  two  pre^xistent 
impulses.  It  Is  choice^  not  creation,  that  is  our  destiny— a  drop  of  water  that  can  choose 
whether  it  will  go  into  the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone.  Gravity  carries  it  down— it  chooses  only 
Its  direction.  Impulses  do  not  come  from  the  will,  but  from  the  sensibility ;  but  free  will 
chooses  between  these  impulses."  Bowne,  Metaphysics,  180—**  Freedom  is  not  a  power 
of  acting  without^  or  apart  from,  motives,  but  simply  a  power  of  choosing  an  end  or 
law,  and  of  governing  one's  self  accordingly.** 

Porter,  Moral  Science,  77-111:  Will  is  "not  a  power  to  choose  without  motive."  It 
"does  not  exclude  motives  to  the  contrary.'*  Volition  "  supposes  two  or  more  objects 
between  which  election  is  made.    It  is  an  act  of  preference,  and  to  prefer  implies  that 

one  motive  is  chosen  to  the  exclusion  of  another To  the  conception  and  the  act  two 

motives  at  least  are  required.*'  Lyall,  Intellect,  Emotions,  and  Moral  Nature,  681,  602— 
"The  will  follows  reasons,  inducements- but  it  is  not  ccMsed,  It  obeys  or  acts  under 
Inducement,  but  it  does  so  sovereignly.  It  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  activity,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  very  motive  it  obeys.  It  obeys  it,  rather  than  another.  It  determines,  in 
reference  to  it,  that  this  is  the  very  motive  it  will  obey.  There  is  undoubtedly  this  phe- 
nomenon exhibited :  the  will  obeying— but  elective,  active,  in  its  obedience.  If  It  be 
asked  how  this  is  possible— how  the  will  can  be  under  the  influence  of  motive,  and  yet 
possess  an  intellectual  activity— we  reply  that  this  is  one  of  those  ultimate  phenomena 
which  must  be  admitted,  while  they  cannot  be  explained." 
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Mind,  Got.,  1882 :  667—"  Kant  seems  to  be  In  quest  of  the  phantasmal  freedom  which 
is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  absence  of  determination  by  motives.  The  error  of  the 
determinists  from  which  this  idea  is  the  recoil,  involves  an  equal  abstraction  of  the  man 
from  his  thoughts,  and  interprets  the  relation  between  the  two  as  an  instance  of  the 
mechanical  causality  which  exists  between  two  things  in  nature.  The  point  to  be 
ffrasped  in  the  controversy  is  that  a  man  and  his  motives  are  one,  and  that  consequently 

he  is  in  every  instance  self-determined Indeterminism  is  tenable  only  if  an  ego 

can  be  found  which  is  not  an  ego  already  determinate ;  but  such  an  ego,  though  it  may 
be  logically  distinguished  and  verbally  expressed,  is  not  a  fac^r  in  psychology.'*  MorelU 
Mental  Philosophy,  800—**  Motives  determine  the  will,  and  so  far  the  will  is  not  free ;  but 
the  man  governs  the  motives,  allowing  them  a  less  or  a  greater  power  of  influencing  his 
life,  and  so  far  the  man  is  a  free  agent." 

Harris,  Phllos.  Basis  of  Theism,  84(M07— "  Action  without  motives,  or  contrary  to  all 
motives,  would  be  irrational  action.  Instead  of  being  free,  it  would  be  like  the  convul- 
sions of  epilepsy.  Motives  =  sensibilities.  Motive  is  not  ea%ai^ ;  does  not  determine ;  is 
only  influence.  Tet  determination  is  always  made  under  the  influence  of  motives. 
Uniformity  of  action  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  law  of  uniform  influence  of  mo- 
tives, but  by  chamcter  in  the  will.  By  its  choice,  will  forms  in  itself  a  character ;  by 
action  in  aooordance  with  this  choice,  it  oonflrms  and  develops  the  character.  Choice 
modifies  sensibilities,  and  so  modifies  motives.  Volitional  action  expresses  character, 
but  also  forms  and  modifies  it.  Man  may  change  his  choice;  yet  Intellect,  sensibility, 
motive,  habit,  remain.  BvU  choice,  having  formed  intellect  and  sensibility  Into  accord 
with  itself,  must  be  a  powerful  hindrance  to  fundamental  change  by  new  and  contrary 
choice ;  and  gives  small  ground  to  expect  that  man  left  to  himself  ever  will  make  the 
change.  After  will  has  acquired  character  by  choices,  its  determinations  are  not  transi- 
tions from  complete  indeterminateness  or  indifference,  but  are  more  or  less  expressions 
of  character  already  formed.  The  theory  that  indifference  is  essential  to  freedom  im- 
plies that  will  never  acquires  character ;  that  voluntary  action  is  atomistic ;  that  every 
act  is  disintegrated  from  every  other ;  that  character,  if  acquired,  would  be  incompatible 
with  freedom.  Character  is  a  choice,  yet  a  choice  which  persists,  which  modifies  sensi- 
bility and  intellect,  and  which  influences  subsequent  determinations." 

See  also  H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Christ.  Theol.,  28&-2S1;  Mansel,  Prolog.  Log.,  lld-U6, 
270-£78,  and  Metaphysics,  866;  Oregory,  Christian  Ethics,  60 :  Abp.  Manning,  in  Contemp. 
Bev..  Jan.,  1871 :  468;  Ward,  Philos.  of  Theism,  1 :  287-362;  2 :  1-79,  274-340;  chapter  in 
Lotxe's  Outlines  of  Philosophy,  vol.8;  Bp.  Temple,  Bampton  Lect.,  1884:60-06;  Bow, 
Man  not  a  Machine,  in  Present  Day  Tracts,  5 :  no.  80 ;  Santayana :  **  A  free  man,  because 
he  is  free,  may  make  himself  a  slave ;  but  once  a  slave,  because  he  is  a  slave,  he  cannot 
make  himself  free."  Bichards,  Lectures  on  Theology,  97-168;  Solly,  The  Will,  167-206; 
William  James,  The  Dilemma  of  Determinism,  in  Unitarian  Be  view,  Sept.,  1884;  T.  H. 
Oreen,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  00-160. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   ORIGINAL   STATE  OF  MAN. 

In  determining  man's  original  state,  we  are  wholly  dependent  upon  Sorip- 
tnre.  This  represents  hmnan  nature  as  coming  from  Gkxl's  hand,  and 
therefore  **  yery  good  "  (Gen.  1 :  31).  It  moreover  draws  a  parallel  between 
man's  first  state  and  that  of  his  restoration  (Ool.  8 :  10 ;  Eph.  4 :  24).  In 
interpreting  these  passages,  however,  we  are  to  remember  the  twofold 
danger,  on  the  one  hand  of  putting  man  so  high  that  no  progress  is  con- 
ceivable, on  the  other  hand  of  putting  him  so  low  that  he  could  not  faU. 
We  shall  the  more  easily  avoid  these  dangers  by  distinguishing  between  the 
essentials  and  the  incidents  of  man's  original  state. 

Geo.  1 :  31— "ind  God  nw  erwy  tkia^  tkat  h«  kid  made,  and,  behold,  it  vm  rwj  good  " ;  Ool.  3 :  10->"tho  new 
■aa,  vhieh  ii  \mng  ratevod  onto  knovledgo  after  tlw  inage  of  kim  tluit  oraatod  him " ;  Ipk.  4  :  34— "tlw  now  man, 
vUch  after  God  haXk  been  oroated  in  righteouneM  and  hdinM  of  truth." 

PhlUppi,  Olaubenalefare,  2:  837-800— "The  oiiirlDal  state  muBt  be  (1)  a  contrast  to 
sin ;  (2)  a  parallel  to  the  state  of  restoration.  Dlifloulties  in  the  way  of  understandinff 
it:  (1)  What  lives  in  regeneration  is  something  forelirn  to  our  present  nature  ("it  it  no 
Imgv  I  tut  fire,  bat  Christ  lireth  in  me  "—Gal.  3 :  30 ) ;  but  the  original  state  was  something-  native. 
(2)  It  was  a  state  of  childhood.  We  cannot  fully  enter  into  childhood,  though  we  see  it 
about  us,  and  have  ourselves  been  through  it.  The  original  state  is  yet  more  difficult  to 
reproduce  to  reason.  (8)  Man's  external  drcumstanoes  and  his  organization  have  suf- 
fered great  changes,  so  that  the  present  is  no  sign  of  the  past.  We  must  recur  to  the 
Scriptures,  therefore,  as  well-nigh  our  only  jpiide." 

Lord  Bacon :  *'  The  sparkle  of  the  purity  of  man's  first  estate."  Calvin :  **  It  was 
monstrous  impiety  that  a  son  of  the  earth  should  not  be  satisfied  with  belnff  made  after 
the  similitude  of  God,  unless  he  could  also  be  equal  with  him."  Prof.  Hastings:  "The 
truly  natural  is  not  the  real,  but  the  Ideal.  Made  In  the  image  of  Ood— between  that 
beginnings  and  the  end  stands  Ood  made  in  the  image  of  man."  On  the  general  sub- 
ject of  man's  original  state,  see  ZOckler,  8:  288-200;  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  und 
Werk,  1:  215-248;  Bbrard,  Dogmatik,  1:  287-276;  Van  Oosterasee,  Dogmatics,  874-876; 
Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  02-116. 

L    EssBNTiAiiS  OF  Man*s  Obiginal  Statb. 

These  are  summed  up  in  the  phrase  ''the  image  of  Gk>d."  In  Gk>d's 
image  man  is  said  to  have  been  created  ((>en.  1  :  26,  27).  In  what  did 
this  image  of  Qod  consist  ?  We  reply  that  it  consisted  in  1.  Natural  like- 
ness to  Gk>d,  or  personality ;    2.  Moral  likeness  to  Gk>d,  or  holiness. 

Goo.  1 :  28, 27— "And  God  nid,  lot  as  nako  bail  in  our  imi^  after  ov  hkmim And  God  onatod  man  in  kit 

•vn  image,  in  tke  iaaga  of  God  onatad  ke  him."  It  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  two  elements  embraced  in  this  image  of  Ood,  the  natural  and  the  moral. 
By  virtue  of  the  first,  man  possessed  certain  faeuJtUs  (intellect,  affection,  will);  by  virtue 
of  the  second,  he  had  right  tendencies  (bent,  proclivity,  disposition).  By  virtue  of  the 
lint,  he  was  invested  with  certain  powers;  by  virtue  of  the  second,  a  certain  direetUnt 
was  imparted  to  these  powers.  As  created  in  the  natural  image  of  Ood,  man  had  a 
moral  natttre;  as  created  in  the  moral  image  of  Ood,  man  had  a  holy  character.  The 
first  gave  him  ntUural  ability ;  the  second  mve  him  moral  ability.    The  Oreek  Fathers 
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emphasized  the  flret  element,  or  personality ;  the  Latin  Fathers  emphasized  the  second 
element,  or  holineas, 

1.  Natural  likenes8  to  Ood,  or  personality, 

Man  was  created  a  personal  being,  and  was  by  this  personality  distin- 
guished  from  the  brute.  By  personality  we  mean  the  twofold  power  to 
know  self  as  related  to  the  world  and  to  Qt>d,  and  to  determine  self  in  yiew 
of  moral  ends.  By  virtue  of  this  personality,  man  could  at  his  creation 
choose  which  of  the  objects  of  his  knowledge — self,  the  world,  or  God — shotdd 
be  the  norm  and  centre  of  his  development.  This  natural  likeness  to  GUkI 
is  inalienable,  and  as  constituting  a  capacity  for  redemption  gives  value  to 
the  life  even  of  the  unregenerate  ( G^n.  9  :  6 ;  1  Cor.  11  :  7  ;  James  3:9). 

For  definitions  of  personality,  see  notes  on  the  AnthropoloKical  Arsrument,  page  46 ; 
on  Pantheism,  page  57 ;  on  the  Attributes,  pages  121,  122 ;  and  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Person  of  Christ:  **  The  Real  Nature  of  this  Union.  D.  No  double  personality."  Here 
we  may  content  ourscdves  with  the  formula :  Personality  =  self -consciousness  +  self- 
determination.  SeTf-oonsciousness  and  se7/-determinatlon,  as  distinguished  from  the 
,  consciousness  and  determination  of  the  brute,  involve  all  the  higher  mental  and  moral 
powers  which  constitute  us  men.  Conscience  is  but  a  mode  of  their  activity.  Notice 
that  the  term  *  Image '  does  not,  in  man,  imply  perfect  representation.  Only  Christ  is 
the  "  rarj  imag«"  of  God  (leb.  1 :  3),  the  "image  of  ths  iiiTisible  God  "  (CoL  1 :  15— on  which  see  Light- 
foot).  Christ  is  the  image  of  God  absolutely  and  archetypaliy ;  man,  only  relatively 
and  derivatively.  But  notice  also  that,  since  God  is  Spirit,  man  made  in  God's  image 
cannot  be  a  material  thing.  By  virtue  of  his  possession  of  this  first  element  of  the 
image  of  God,  namely,  personality,  materialism  Is  excluded. 

This  first  element  of  the  divine  image  man  can  never  lose  until  he  ceases  to  be  man. 
Even  insanity  can  only  obscure  this  natural  image— it  cannot  destroy  it.  St.  Bernard 
well  said  that  it  could  not  be  burned  out,  even  in  hell.  The  lost  piece  of  money  (lAk« 
15 : 8)  still  bore  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  King,  even  though  It  did  not  know  it* 
and  did  not  even  know  that  it  was  lost.  Human  nature  is  therefore  to  be  reverenced,  and 
he  who  destroys  human  life  is  to  be  put  to  death :  Oen.  9  : 6— "  for  in  t]M  iouge  «r  God  mida  hA  man" ; 
1  Oor.  11 :  7— "  i  man  indood  oaglkt  not  to  haTO  Us  kMd  Tsilod,  forumiioh  as  ho  ii  tke  image  and  glory  of  God  " ;  Janet 
3 :  9— even  men  whom  we  curse  "an  made  aftor  the  likanees  of  God."  This  possession  of  per- 
sonality Involves  boundless  possibilities  of  good  or  ill,  and  it  constitutes  the  natural 
foundation  for  the  love  for  man  as  man  which  is  required  of  us  by  the  law.  See  Porter, 
Hum.  InteUect,  888,894,401;  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  2:42;  Phillppi,  Glaubenslehre, 
2:848. 

2.  Moral  likeness  to  Ood,  or  holiness. 

In  addition  to  the  powers  of  self-consciousness  and  self-determination  just 
mentioned,  man  was  created  with  such  a  direction  of  the  affections  and  the 
will,  as  constituted  God  the  supreme  end  of  man's  being,  and  constituted 
man  a  finite  reflection  of  Gk)d's  moral  attributes.  Since  holiness  is  the 
fundamental  attribute  of  God,  this  must  of  necessity  be  the  chief  attribute 
of  his  image  in  the  moral  beings  whom  he  creates.  That  original  right- 
eousness was  essential  to  this  image,  is  also  distinctly  taught  in  Scripture 
(Eccl.  7  :  29 ;  Eph.  4  :  24;  Col.  3  :  10). 

Besides  the  possession  of  natural  powers,  the  image  of  God  involves  the  possession 
of  right  moral  tendencies.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  man  was  created  In  a  state  of 
Innocence.  The  Scripture  asserts  that  nuin  had  a  righteousness  like  God's:  leeL  7:19 
—"God  made  man  npright" ;  BpL  4 :  24— "the  nav  man,  wkieh  aftor  God  kath  been  onated  in  hfhteounen  and 
kolinen  of  trntk  "—here  Meyer  says :  Kara  t^coi',  "  after  God,"  i.  e.,  ad  exemplum  DeU  after  the  pat- 
tern of  God  (GaL  4 :  28— «ar&  'lo-cuuc, "  after  Isaac  "  =  as  Isaac  was).  This  phrase  makes  the 
creation  of  the  new  man  a  parallel  to  that  of  our  first  parents,  who  were  created  after 
God's  image;  they  too,  before  sin  came  into  existence  through  Adam,  were  sinlen— 'in 
rigktaonsnem  and  kolinem  of  the  tntk.'  " 

Meyer  refers  also,  as  a  paraUel  passage,  to  CoL  3 :  10— "tb«  new  man,  wkiok  ia  being  reoowod  vnto 
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Joowladge  ftfUr  tke  inaga  of  Ikia  thtX  maM  kirn."  Here  the  "  knowlcdg*  "  referred  to  is  that  knowl- 
edflre  of  God  which  is  the  source  of  all  virtue,  and  which  to  Inaeparable  from  holiness  of 
heait.  On  Eph.  4 :  24  and  Got  3  :  10,  the  classical  iNissages  with  regard  to  man's  original 
state,  see  also  the  Commentaries  of  DeWette,  Kttckert,  Elllcott,  and  compare  6«il  5  :  3— 
"  ind  idam  lired  aa  kandrad  and  tkirty  yaan,  and  begat  a  wa  in  Ui  own  likenan,  after  his  ioage,"  i,  e.  In  his 
own  sinful  likeness,  which  Is  evidently  contrasted  with  the  "  likenen  of  God "  ( rene  1 )  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  created  (An.  Par.  Bible) ;  2  Cor.  4 : 4—"  Gbrist,  who  ia  the  imago  of  God  " 
—where  the  phrase  "image  of  Ood  "  is  not  simply  the  natural,  but  also  the  moral,  image. 

This  original  righteotuiness,  in  which  the  image  of  God  chiefly  consisted, 
is  to  be  viewed  : 

(a)  Not  as  constituting  the  substance  or  essence  of  human  nature, — for 
in  this  case  human  nature  would  have  ceased  to  exist  as  soon  as  man  sinned. 

Men  every  day  change  their  tastes  and  loves,  without  changing  the  essence  or  sub- 
stance of  their  being.  When  sin  is  called  a  '*  nature,*'  therefore  (as  by  Shedd,  in  his 
Essay  on  ^*  Sin  a  Nature,  and  that  Nature  Guilt  *'),  It  is  only  in  the  sense  of  being  some- 
thing Inborn  (Tuxtunt,  from  naacor).  Hereditary  tastes  may  Just  as  properly  be  denom- 
inated a  **  nature  '*  as  may  the  substance  of  one's  being.  Moehler,  the  greatest  modem 
Roman  Catholic  critic  of  Protestant  doctrine,  In  his  Symbolism,  68,  50,  absurdly  holds 
Luther  to  have  taught  that  by  the  fall  man  lost  his  essential  nature,  and  that  another 
essence  was  substituted  In  its  room.  Luther,  however,  is  only  rhetorical  when  he  says : 
**It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  sin ;  sin  constitutes  the  essence  of  man ;  the  nature  of  man 
since  the  fall  has  become  quite  changed ;  original  sin  Is  that  very  thing  which  is  bom  of 
father  and  mother;  the  clay  out  of  which  we  are  formed  is  damnable;  the  foetus  in 
the  maternal  womb  is  sin ;  man  as  bom  of  his  father  and  mother,  together  with  his 
whole  essence  and  nature,  is  not  only  a  sinner  but  sin  Itself." 

(6)  Nor  as  a  gift  from  without,  foreign  to  human  nature,  and  added  to 
it  after  man's  creation, — for  man  is  said  to  have  possessed  the  divine  image 
by  the  fact  of  creation,  and  not  by  subsequent  bestowal 

As  men,  since  Adam,  are  bom  with  a  sinful  nature,  that  is,  with  tendencies  away  from 
Ood,  an  Adam  was  created  with  a  holy  nature,  that  Is,  with  tendencies  toward  Ood. 
Moehler  says:  "Ood  cannot  give  a  man  actions/*  We  reply:  "No,  but  Ood  can  give 
man  dispositions ;  and  he  does  this  at  the  first  creation,  as  well  as  at  the  new  creation 
(regeneration). 

(c)  But  rather,  as  an  original  direction  or  tendency  of  man's  aflfections 
and  will,  still  accompanied  by  the  power  of  evil  choice,  and  so*  differing 
from  the  perfected  holiness  of  the  saints,  as  instinctive  affection  and  child- 
like innocence  differ  from  the  holiness  that  has  been  developed  and  con- 
firmed by  experience  of  temptation. 

Man's  original  righteousness  was  not  immutable  or  indefectible ;  there  was  still  the 
possibility  of  sinning.  Though  the  first  man  was  fundamentally  good,  he  still  had  the 
power  of  choosing  evil.  There  was  a  bent  of  the  affections  and  will  toward  Ood,  but 
man  was  not  yet  confirmed  in  holiness. 

(d)  As  a  moral  disposition,  moreover,  which  was  propagable  to  Adam's 
descendants,  if  it  continued,  and  which,  though  lost  to  him  and  to  them,  if 
Adam  sinned,  would  still  leave  man  possessed  of  a  natural  likeness  to  God 
whiph  made  him  susceptible  of  Qod's  redeeming  grace. 

Hooker  (Works,  ed.  Keble,  2 :  088)  distinguishes  between  aptness  and  ableness.  The 
latter,  men  have  lost;  the  former,  they  retain— else  grace  could  not  work  in  us,  more 
than  In  the  brutes.  Hase:  **Only  enough  likeness  to  Ood  remained  to  remind  man  of 
what  he  had  lost,  and  to  enable  him  to  feel  the  hell  of  Ood's  forsaking."  The  moral 
likeness  to  Ood  can  be  restored,  but  only  by  Ood  himself.  Ood  secures  this  to  men  by 
making  "tha  lit^t  of  the  goapol  of  tha  glory  of  Christ,  who  is  tho  imago  of  God, . . .  dawn  npon  tham  "  (2  Oor.  4 : 4). 
See  Edwards,  Works,  2 :  10, 20, 881-390;  8 :  102, 103;  Hopkins,  Works,  1 :  102 ;  Shedd,  Hist. 
Doctrine,  2 :  50-86;  Augustine,  De  Clvitate  Del,  14 :  11. 
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In  ihe  light  of  the  preoeding  iiiTeetigation,  we  may  properly  estimate  two 
theories  of  man's  original  state  which  daim  to  be  more  Soriptoral  and 
reasonable : 

A.     The  image  of  Gk>d  as  including  only  personality. 

This  theory  denies  that  any  x>ositiye  determination  to  Tirtoe  inhered 
originally  in  man's  natore,  and  regards  man  at  the  beginning  as  simply 
possed  of  spiritual  powers,  perfectly  adjusted  to  each  other.  This  is  the 
yiew  of  Schleiermacher,  who  is  followed  by  Nitzsoh,  Julius  MUller,  and 
Hofmann. 

For  the  view  here  oombatted,  see  Schleiermaoher,  Christl.  Glaube,  sec.  60;  Nitasch, 
System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  201 ;  JuUus  Mtiller,  Doct.  of  Sin,  2 :  118-183,  860-867;  Hof- 
mann, Schriftbeweis,  1 :  287-201 ;  Bib.  Sao.,  7  :  400-426.  Julius  Mttller's  theory  of  a  faU  in 
a  pre^xistent  state  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  here  that  Adam  was  possessed 
of  moral  likeness  to  God.  The  ori^rin  of  his  view  of  the  image  of  God  renders  it  liable 
to  suspicion.  Raymond  (Tlieology,  2 :  48, 182)  is  an  American  representative  of  the  view 
that  the  image  of  God  consists  in  mere  personality :  *'  The  ima^re  of  God  in  which  man 
was  created  did  not  consist  in  an  inclination  and  determination  of  the  will  to  boUness.** 
This  \a  maintained  upon  the  srround  that  such  a  moral  likeness  to  God  would  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  man  to  fall— to  which  we  reply  that  Adam's  righteousness 
was  not  immutable,  and  the  bias  of  his  will  toward  God  did  not  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  sin.  Motives  do  not  compel  the  will,  and  Adam  at  least  had  a  certain  power  of 
contrary  choice. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  support  of  the  opposite  view, 
we  may  urge  against  this  theory  the  following  objections  : 

(a)  It  is  contrary  to  analogy,  in  making  man  the  author  of  his  own  holi- 
ness ;  our  sinful  condition  is  not  the  product  of  our  individual  wills,  nor  is 
our  subsequent  condition  of  holiness  the  product  of  anything  but  Gk)d's  re- 
generating power. 

To  hold  that  Adam  was  created  undecided,  would  make  man,  as  Phllippi  sajrs,  in  the 
highest  sense  his  own  creator.  But  morally,  aift  well  as  ph3rBically,  man  is  God's  crea- 
ture. In  regeneration  it  is  not  sufficient  for  God  to  give  power  to  decide  for  good ;  God 
must  give  new  love  also.  If  this  be  so  in  the  new  creation,  God  could  give  love  in  the 
first  creation  also.  Holiness  therefore  is  oreatable.  "  Underived  holiness  Is  possible 
only  in  God;  in  its  origin,  it  is  given  both  to  angels  and  men."  Therefore  we  pray : 
"  Cnata  in  m6  a  daan  heart "  (Pb.  51 :  10 ) ;  "  Inolina  my  heart  unto  thj  toftimonifls  "  (Pi.  119  :  36).  See  Edwards, 
Eff.  Grace,  sec.  48-61. 

(b)  The  knowledge  of  Gkxi  in  which  man  was  originally  created  logically 
presupposes  a  direction  toward  Gkxi  of  man's  affections  and  will,  since  only 
the  holy  heart  can  have  any  proper  understanding  of  the  Gkxi  of  holiness. 

UtH  eariUuit.  iM  clarUas.  Man's  heart  was  originally  filled  with  divine  love,  and  out  of 
this  came  the  knowledge  of  God.  We  know  God  only  as  wo  love  him,  and  this  love 
comes  not  from  our  own  single  volition.  No  one  loves  by  command,  because  no  one 
can  give  himself  love.  In  Adam  love  was  an  Inborn  impulse,  which  he  could  affirm  or 
deny.  Compare  1  Gar.  8 :  3—"  If  any  man  lovath  God,  the  lanie  [God]  is  known  by  him  " ;  1  John  4 : 8— "!• 
th&t  lovoth  not  knoweth  not  God."    See  other  Scripture  references  on  page  8. 

(c)  A  likeness  to  Gk>d  in  mere  personality,  such  as  Satan  also  possesses, 
comes  far  short  of  answering  the  demands  of  the  Scripture,  in  which  the 
ethical  conception  of  the  divine  nature  so  overshadows  the  merely  naturaL 
The  image  of  Gk>d  must  be  not  simply  ability  to  be  like  Gkid,  but  actual 
likeness. 

God  could  never  create  an  intelligent  being  evenly  balanced  between  good  and  evil— 
♦*  on  the  razor's  edge  "— "  on  the  fence."  The  preacher  who  took  for  his  text "  idao.  whar* 
art  thoa  ?  *'  had  for  his  first  head :  "  It  is  every  man's  business  to  be  somewhere."   A  simple 
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oapaoity  for  good  or  evil  I0,  as  Auflrustine  says,  already  sinful.  A  man  who  is  neutral 
between  good  and  evil  is  already  a  violator  of  that  law,  which  requires  likeness  to  God 
in  the  bent  of  bis  nature.  Delitzsch,  Bib.  Psychol.,  81 :  78-87—'*  Personality  is  only  the 
basis  of  the  divine  imaee—it  is  not  the  image  itself."  Bledsoe  says  there  can  be  no  cre- 
ated virtue  or  vioiousness.  Whedon  (On  the  Will,  888}  objects  to  this,  and  says  rather: 
**  There  can  be  no  created  moral  desert,  good  or  evil.  Adam's  nature  as  created  was 
pure  and  excellent,  but  there  was  nothing  meritorious  until  be  had  freely  and  rightly 
exercised  his  will  with  full  power  to  the  contrary."  We  add :  There  was  nothing  meri- 
torious even  then.  For  substance  of  these  objections,  see  Philippi,  Glaubens)ehre, 
2:846. 

B.  The  image  of  Gk)d  as  oonfidsting  simply  in  man's  natural  capacity  for 
religion. 

This  view,  first  elaborated  by  the  scholastics,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church.  It  distinguishes  between  the  image  and  the  likeness  of 
Qod.  The  former  (oSv — Qen.  1 :  26 )  alone  belonged  to  man's  nature  at  its 
creation.  The  latter  (rt^Ol)  was  the  product  of  his  own  acts  of  obedience. 
In  order  that  this  obedience  might  be  made  easier  and  the  consequent  like- 
ness to  Gk>d  more  sure,  a  third  element  was  added — an  element  not  belong- 
ing to  man's  nature — ^namely,  a  supernatural  gift  of  special  grace,  which 
acted  as  a  curb  upon  the  sensuous  impulses,  and  brought  them  under  the 
control  of  reason.  Original  righteousness  was  therefore  not  a  natural  en- 
dowment, but  a  joint  product  of  man's  obedience  and  of  Gk)d's  supernatural 
grace. 

Many  of  the  considerations  already  adduced  apply  equally  as  arguments 
against  this  view.  We  may  say,  however,  with  reference  to  certain  features 
peculiar  to  the  theory  : 

(a)  No  such  distinction  can  justly  be  drawn  between  the  words  dS^  and 
n^Dl.  The  addition  of  the  synonym  simply  strengthens  the  expression  and 
both  together  signify  "the  veiy  image." 

(6)  Whatever  is  denoted  by  either  or  both  of  these  words  was  bestowed 
upon  man  in  and  by  the  fact  of  creation,  and  the  additional  hypotheslB  of  a 
supernatural  gift  not  originally  belonging  to  man's  nature,  but  subsequently 
conferred,  has  no  foundation  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  Scripture.  Man  i& 
said  to  have  been  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  Gk)d,  not  to  haye 
been  afterwards  endowed  with  either  of  them. 

(c)  The  ooncreated  opposition  between  sense  and  reason  which  this 
theoiy  supposes  is  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  declaration  that  the  work 
of  Cbd's  hands  "  was  very  good  "  (Gen.  1 :  81 ),  and  transfers  the  blame  of 
temptation  and  sin  from  man  to  Gbd.  To  hold  to  a  merely  negative  inno- 
cence, in  which  evil  desire  was  only  slumbering,  is  to  make  Gk>d  author  of 
sin  by  making  him  author  of  the  constitution  which  rendered  sin  inevitable. 

(dj  This  theory  directiy  contradicts  Scripture,  by  making  the  effect  of 
the  first  sin  to  have  been  a  weakening  but  not  a  perversion  of  human  nature, 
and  the  work  of  regeneration  to  be  not  a  renewal  of  the  will  but  merely  a 
strengthening  of  the  natural  powers.  The  theory  regards  that  first  sin  as 
simply  despoiling  man  of  a  special  gift  of  grace  and  as  putting  him  where 
he  was  when  first  created — still  able  to  obey  Gk>d  and  to  cooperate  with  Qod 
for  his  own  salvation, — whereas  the  Scripture  represents  man  since  the  fall 
as  '*  dead  through trespasses  and  sins  "  (Eph.  2  : 1 ),  as  incapable  of 
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true  obedience  (Bom.  8  :  7 — ''  not  subject  to  the  law  of  Gk>d,  neither  indeed 
can  it  be  " ),  and  as  needing  to  be  "  created  in  Christ  Jesns  for  good  works  " 
(Eph.  2 :  10). 

At  few  points  in  Christian  doctrine  do  we  see  more  clearly  than  here  the  \aTge  results 
of  error  which  may  ultimately  sprlnir  from  what  migrht  at  first  slgrht  seem  to  be  only  a 
slight  divergence  from  the  truth.  Augustine  had  rig-htly  tauflrht  that  in  Adam  the 
posK  rum  peecare  was  accompanied  by  a  pome  peccare,  and  that  for  this  reason  man's 
holy  disposition  needed  the  help  of  divine  flrraoe  to  preserve  its  inteerrity.  But  the  scho- 
lastics wrongrly  added  that  this  original  disposition  to  rlsrhteousness  was  not  the  outflow 
of  man's  nature  as  originally  created,  but  was  the  gift  of  grace.  As  this  later  teaching, 
however,  was  by  some  disputed,  the  Council  of  Trent  ( sees.  6,  cap.  1 )  left  the  matter 
more  indefinite,  simply  declaring  man:  ** Sanctitatem  et  Justltiam  in  qua  canttUutus 
fueratf  amisisse.*'  The  Roman  Catechism,  however  ( 1 : 2 :  Itf ),  explain€)d  the  phrase 
**  constitutus  f uerat "  by  the  words :  "  Tum  origlnalis  JusUtiae  admirabile  donum  addU 
dil.**  And  Bellarmine  ( De  Gratia,  2)  says  plainly :  **  Imago,  quae  est  ipsa  natura  mentis 
et  voluntatis,  a  solo  Deo  fieri  potuit;  similitude  autem,  quie  in  virtute  et  probitate  oon- 

slstit,  a  nobis  quoque  Deo  adjuvante  perflcitur"  ....   (6)  "Integritas  lUa non 

fuit  naturalls  ejus  conditio,  sed  supematuralis  evectlo Addidisse  homini  donum 

quoddam  insigne,  Justltiam  videlicet  orlginalem,  qua  veluU  aureo  quodam  fraeno  pars 
inferior  parti  superior!  subjeota  contineretur." 

Moehler  (Symbolism,  21-85)  holds  that  the  religious  faculty  =  the  "image  of  God  '* ; 
the  pious  exertion  of  this  faculty  =  the  **  likeness  of  God."  He  seems  to  favor  the  view 
that  Adam  received  "this  supernatural  gift  of  a  holy  and  blessed  communion  with  God 
at  a  later  period  than  his  creation,  i.  e.,  only  when  he  had  prepared  himself  for  its  recep- 
tion and  by  his  own  efforts  had  rendered  himself  worthy  of  it."  He  was  created  "Just *' 
and  acceptable  to  God,  even  without  communion  with  God  or  help  from  God.  He  be- 
came "  holy  *'  and  enjoyed  communion  with  God,  only  when  God  rewarded  his  obedience 
and  bestowed  the  aupematurdU  cUmum,  Although  Moehler  favors  this  view  and  claims 
that  it  is  permitted  by  the  standards,  he  also  says  that  it  is  not  definitely  taught.  The 
quotations  from  Bellarmine  and  the  Roman  Catechism  above  make  it  clear  that  it  Is  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

So,  to  quote  the  words  of  Shedd,  "  the  Tridentlne  theology  starts  with  Pelagianlsm 
and  ends  with  Augustlnlanlsm.    Created  without  character,  God  subsequently  endows 

man  with  character The  Papal  idea  of  creation  differs  from  the  Augustlnlan  in  that 

It  Involves  Imperfection.  There  is  a  disease  and  languor  which  require  a  subsequent  and 
supernatural  act  to  remedy."  The  Augustlnlan  and  Protestant  conception  of  man's 
original  state  is  far  nobler  than  this.  The  ethical  element  is  not  a  later  addition,  but  is 
man's  true  nature— essential  to  God's  idea  of  him.  The  normal  and  original  condition 
of  man  (pura  naturcMa)  is  one  of  grace  and  of  the  Spirit's  indwelling— hence,  of  direc- 
tion toward  God. 

From  this  original  difference  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  doctrine  with 
regard  to  man's  original  state  result  diverging  views  as  to  sin  and  as  to  regeneration. 
The  Protestant  holds  that,  as  man  was  possessed  by  creation  of  moral  likeness  to  God, 
or  holiness,  so  his  sin  robbed  his  nature  of  its  Integrity,  deprived  it  of  essential  and 
ooncreated  advantages  and  powers,  and  substituted  for  t^ese  a  positive  corruption  and 
tendency  to  evil.  Unpremeditated  evil  desire,  or  concupiscence,  is  original  sin  ;  as  con- 
created  love  for  God  constituted  man's  original  righteousness.  No  man  since  the  fall 
has  original  righteousness,  and  it  Is  man's  sin  that  he  has  it  not.  Since  without  love  to 
God  no  act,  emotion,  or  thought  of  man  can  answer  the  demands  of  God's  law,  the 
Scripture  denies  to  fallen  man  all  power  of  himself  to  know,  think,  feel,  or  do  aright. 
His  nature  therefore  needs  a  new-creation,  a  resurrection  from  death,  such  as  God  only, 
by  his  mighty  Spirit,  can  work ;  and  to  this  work  of  God  man  can  contribute  nothing, 
except  as  power  is  first  given  him  by  God  himself. 

According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view,  however,  since  the  Image  of  God  in  which 
man  was  created  Included  only  man's  religious  faculty,  his  sin  can  rob  him  only  of 
what  became  subsequently  and  adventitiously  his.  Fallen  man  differs  from  unfallen 
only  as  spoltatua  a  ntido.  He  loses  only  a  sort  of  magic  spell,  which  leaves  him  still  in 
possession  of  all  Us  essential  powers.  Unpremeditated  evil  desire,  or  concupiscence,  is 
not  sin ;  for  this  belonged  to  his  nature  even  before  he  fell.  His  sin  has  therefore  only 
put  him  back  into  the  natural  state  of  conflict  and  concupiscence,  ordered  by  God  in  the 
ooncreated  opposition  of  sense  and  reason.  The  sole  qualification  is  this,  that,  having 
made  an  evil  decision,  his  will  Is  weakened.    "  Han  does  not  need  resurrection  from 
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death,  but  rather  a  crutch  to  help  his  lameness,  a  tonic  to  reinforce  his  feebleness,  a 
medicine  to  cure  his  sickness."  He  is  still  able  to  turn  to  Ood ;  and  in  regreneratlon 
the  Holy  Spirit  simply  awakens  and  strengrtbens  the  natural  ability  slumberlnir  in  the 
natural  man.  But  even  here,  man  must  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  and 
regeneration  is  effected  by  unitingr  his  power  to  the  divine.  In  baptism  the  irullt  of 
original  sin  is  remitted,  and  everything  called  sin  is  taken  away.  No  baptized  person 
has  any  further  process  of  regeneration  to  undergo.  Man  has  not  only  strength  to 
cooperate  with  God  for  his  own  salvation,  but  he  may  even  go  beyond  the  demands  of 
the  law  and  perform  works  of  supererogation.  And  the  whole  sacramental  system  of 
the  Itoman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  salvation  by  works,  its  purgatorial  fires,  and  its 
invocation  of  the  saints,  connects  Itself  logically  with  this  erroneous  theory  of  man's 
original  state. 

See  Domer's  Augustinus,  116;  Perrone,  PrsBlectlones  Theologices,  1:  787-748  (the 
ablest  Roman  Catholic  dogmatist  of  the  present  day);  Winer,  Confessions,  79,  80; 
Domer,  History  Protestant  Theology,  88,  39;  Glaubenslehre,  1:  61;  Van  Oosterzee, 
Dogmatics,  876;  Cunning^m,  Historical  Theology,  1:  516-586;  Shedd,  Hist.  Doctrine, 
2:  140-149. 

IL    Ingidbmts  of  Man's  ORiaiNAi<  Statb. 

1.     Besults  of  man*8  possession  of  the  divine  image. 

(a)  Beflection  of  this  diyine  image  in  man's  physioal  form. — Eyen  in 
man's  body  were  typified  those  higher  attributes  which  chiefly  constituted 
his  likeness  to  Gbd.  A  gross  perversion  of  this  truth,  however,  is  the  view 
which  holds,  upon  the  ground  of  Oen.  2  :  7,  and  3  :  8,  that  the  image  of  God 
consists  in  bodily  resemblance  to  the  Creator.  In  the  first  of  these  passages, 
it  is  not  the  diyine  image,  but  the  body,  that  is  formed  of  dust,  and  into 
this  body  the  soul  that  possesses  the  diyine  image  is  breathed.  The  second 
of  these  passages  is  to  be  interpreted  by  those  other  portions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  which  €k>d  is  represented  as  free  from  all  limitations  of  matter 
(Gen.  11 :  5 ;  18 :  25). 

The  spirit  presents  the  divine  image  imtnediately ;  the  body,  mediately.  The  scholas- 
tics called  the  soul  the  image  of  Ood  proprie ;  the  body  they  called  the  image  of  God 
^Sgntftcative.  Soul  is  the  direct  reflection  of  God ;  body  is  the  reflection  of  that  reflec- 
tion. The  oe  subUme  manifests  the  diimity  of  the  endowments  within.  Hence  the  word 
*  upright,'  as  applied  to  moral  condition.  Compare  Ovid,  Metaph.,  bk.  1,  Dryden's 
transl. :  '*  Thus  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend  Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly 
mother  tend,  Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes  Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies.** 
<avdpwiro«,  from  ava,  avut,  suffiz  tro,  and  wi^,  with  reference  to  the  upright  posture). 

Bretschneider  (Dogmatik,  1 :  8832)  regards  the  Scripture  as  teaching  that  the  image  of 
Ood  consists  in  bodily  resemblance  to  the  Creator,  but  considers  this  as  only  the  imper- 
fect method  of  representation  belonging  to  an  early  age.  So  Strauss,  Glaubenslehre, 
1 :  687.  They  refer  to  Gen.  2 :  7— "And  tk«  Lord  Ood  formed  nua  of  tlio  dost  of  tho  groand" ;  3  :  8— "the  lord 
God  walking  in  tk«  gudoa."  But  see  Gon.  11 :  5—"  And  tho  lord  otmo  doim  to  tao  tko  dty  and  tb«  towor,  which  tho 
childnn  of  awn  boildod " ;  Ii.  66 :  i— "The  hearen  ii  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool " ;  i  L  8 :  27— "behold 
hsaren  and  tho  heaven  of  heaTens  euinot  eontain  thee."  On  the  Anthropomorphites,  see  Hagenbach, 
Hist.  Doct.,  1 :  108,  308,  481.  For  answers  to  Bretschneider  and  Strauss,  see  Philippi, 
Glaubenslehre,  2 :  884. 

(6)  Subjection  of  the  senBuouB  impnlses  to  the  control  of  the  spirit. — 
Here  we  are  to  hold  a  middle  ground  between  two  extremes.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  fbrst  man  possessed  a  body  and  a  spirit  so  fitted  to  each  other  that 
no  conflict  was  felt  between  their  seTcral  daima.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
physical  perfection  was  not  final  and  absolute,  but  relative  and  provisional. 
There  was  still  room  for  progress  to  a  higher  state  of  being  (Gen.  3  :  22). 

Hert;  we  hold  to  the  cequaie  temperamentum.  There  was  no  disease,  but  rather  the  Joy 
of  abounding  health.    Labor  was  only  a  happy  activity.    God's  infinite  creatorship  and 
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fountainhead  of  being  was  typified  in  man's  powers  of  ffeneration.  But  there  was  no 
oonoreated  opposition  of  sense  and  reason,  nor  an  imperfect  physical  nature  with  whose 
impulses  reason  was  at  war.  With  this  moderate  Scriptural  doctrine,  contrast  the  exag- 
gerations of  the  Eathers  and  of  the  scholastics.  Augustine  says  that  Adam's  reason  was 
to  ours  what  the  bird's  Is  to  that  of  the  tortoise ;  propafiratlon  in  the  unfiUlen  state 
would  have  been  without  concupiscence,  and  the  new-bom  child  would  have  attained 
perfection  at  birth.  Albertus  Magnus  thought  the  first  man  would  have  felt  no  pain, 
even  though  he  had  been  stoned  with  heavy  stones.  Scotus  Erigena  held  that  the  male 
and  female  elements  were  yet  undistinguished.  Others  called  sexuality  the  first  sin. 
Jacob  Boehme  regarded  the  intestinal  canal,  and  all  connected  with  it,  as  the  consequence 

of  the  fall.    South,  Sermons,  1 :  24, 25—"  Bian  came  into  the  world  a  philosopher 

Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam."  But  the  Scripture  presents  to  us,  on  the 
contrary,  a  being  as  yet  inexperienced ;  see  Gen.  3 :  22~"B«hold,  the  maii  it  bMom*  u  one  of  u,  to 
know  good  and  oril" 

(c)  Dominion  OTer  the  lower  creation. — Adam  possessed  an  insight  into 
nature  analogous  to  that  of  susceptible  childhood,  and  therefore  was  able 
to  name  and  to  rule  the  brute  creation  (Gen.  2  :  19).  Yet  this  native 
insight  was  capable  of  development  into  the  higher  knowledge  of  culture 
and  science.  From  Gbn«  1  :  26  (c/.  Ps.  8  :  5-8),  it  has  been  erroneously 
inferred  that  the  image  of  God  in  man  consists  in  dominion  over  the  brute 
creation  and  the  natural  world.  But,  in  this  verse,  the  words  "let  them 
have  dominion  "  do  not  define  the  image  of  God,  but  indicate  the  result 
of  possessing  that  image.  To  make  the  image  of  God  consist  in  this 
dominion,  would  imply  that  only  the  divine  omnipotence  was  shadowed 
forth  in  man. 

Qon.  2  :  19— "the  Lord  God  fonnod  erory  bowt  of  the  field,  and  erery  fowl  of  the  air ;  and  brooght  them  uto  the 
mantoMewhathewonldoaUthem";  20— "indthemangaTenamestoalleattle";  Gen.  1 :  26— "  Let  ns  make  man  in. 
our  image,  alter  onur  likeneie :  and  let  them  hare  dominion  orer  the  llah  of  the  aea,  and  orer  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  orer 
the  eattle"  ;  c/.  Pl  8  :  5-8— "thon  hast  made  him  bat  little  lover  than  God,  And  ennraeit  him  vith  glorj  and  honor. 
Then  madett  him  to  hare  dominion  OTor  the  vorks  of  thj  hands ;  Thon  hast  pnt  all  things  nnder  his  feet :  iU  sheep  and 
oxen,  Tea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field."  Adam's  namingr  the  animals  implied  insijrht  into  their 
nature;  see  Porter,  Hum.  Intellect,  303,  894,  401.  On  man's  original  dominion  over 
(1)  self,  (2)  nature,  (8)  fellow-man,  see  Hopkins,  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man,  105. 

Socinian  writers  generally  hold  the  view  that  the  imacre  of  God  consisted  simply  in  this 
dominion.  Holding:  a  low  view  of  the  nature  of  sin,  they  are  naturally  disinclined  to 
believe  that  the  fall  has  wroug^ht  any  profound  change  in  human  nature.  See  their  view 
stated  in  the  Racovian  Catechism,  21.  It  is  held  also  by  the  Arminian  Limborch,  Theol. 
Christ.,  ii,  24 : 2,  8, 11.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  Encratites 
held,  with  Peter  Martyr,  that  women  do  not  possess  the  divine  imaffe  at  all. 

{d)  Communion  with  Gk)d. — Our  first  parents  enjoyed  the  divine  pres- 
ence and  teaching  (Gen.  2  :  16).  It  would  seem  that  Gbd  manifested  him- 
self to  them  in  visible  form  (Qen.  3  :  8).  This  companionship  was  both  in 
kind  and  degree  suited  to  their  spiritual  capacity,  and  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily involved  that  perfected  vision  of  Qod  which  is  possible  to  beings  of 
confirmed  and  unchangeable  holiness  (Mat.  5  :  8 ;  1  John  3  :  2). 

6«n.  2 :  ift~"ind  the  Lord  God  eommanded  the  man" ;  3  :  S— "And  they  heard  tto  moeof  the  Lord  God  walking  in. 
the  garden  in  the  eool  of  the  daj" ;  Mat.  5  :  8— "Blessed  an  the  pnre  in  heart:  for  they  ehaU  lee  God  "  ;  iJohn  3  : 2 
— "  Ve  know  that,  if  he  shall  be  manifested,  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  eren  as  he  is" ;  Rot.  22  :  4— 
"and  they  shall  see  his  faoe." 

2.     Concomitants  of  man's  possession  of  the  divine  image, 

(a)    Surroundings  and  society  fitted  to  yield  happiness  and  to  assist  a 
holy  development  of  human  nature  (Eden  and  Eve). 
Eden  =  pleasure,  delight.    Tennyson :  **  When  high  in  Paradise  By  the  four  rivers  the 
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first  roses  blew."  Streams  were  neoessary  to  the  very  exlstenoe  of  an  oriental  garden. 
Hopkins,  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man,  107—**  Man  Includes  woman.  Creation  of  a  man  with- 
out a  woman  would  not  have  been  the  creation  of  man.  Adam  called  her  name  Eve, 
but  God  called  their  name  Adam.**  Mat.  Henry :  "  Not  out  of  his  bead  to  top  him,  nor 
out  of  his  feet  to  be  trampled  on  by  him :  but  out  of  his  side  to  be  equal  with  him,  under 
his  arm  to  be  protected  by  him,  and  near  his  heart  to  be  beloved.*'—"  The  gol6en  concep- 
tion of  a  Paradise  is  the  poet's  guiding  thought."  There  is  a  universal  feelinsr  that  we 
are  not  now  in  our  natural  state ;  that  we  are  far  away  from  home ;  that  we  are  exiles 
from  our  true  habitation.  Poetry  and  music  echo  the  longrinfir  for  some  possession  lost. 
Jessica,  in  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice :  "  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet 
music."  All  true  poetry  is  forward-looking  or  backward-looking  prophecy,  as  sculp- 
ture sets  before  us  the  original  or  the  resurrection  body. 

Hegel  claimed  that  the  Paradisaic  condition  is  only  an  ideal  conception  underlying 
human  development.  But  may  not  the  traditions  of  the  gardens  of  Brahma  and  of  the 
Hesperides  embody  the  world's  reoollection  of  an  historical  fact,  when  man  was  free 
from  external  evil  and  possessed  all  that  could  minister  to  innocent  Joy  ?  The  "  golden 
age  '*  of  the  heathen  was  connected  with  the  hope  of  restoration.  So  the  use  of  the  doc- 
trine of  man's  original  state  is  to  convince  men  of  the  high  ideal  onee  realized,  properly 
belonging  to  man,  now  lost,  and  recoverable,  not  by  nuui's  own  powers,  but  only 
through  God's  provision  in  Christ.  For  references  in  classic  writers  to  a  golden  age,  see 
Luthardt,  Compendium  der  Dogmatik,  115.  He  mentions  the  following :  Hesiod,  Works 
and  Days,  10Q-20B;  Aratus,  Phenom.,  10&-184;  Plato,  Tim.,  288;  Vergil,  Ec.,  4,  Geoigics, 
1 :  186,  Aeneid,  8  :  814. 

(6)  Provision  for  the  trying  of  man*0  virtue. — Since  man  was  not  jet  in 
a  state  of  confirmed  holiness,  but  rather  of  simple  childlike  innocence,  he 
could  be  made  perfect  only  through  temptation.  Hence  the  ''tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil "  (Gen.  2:9).  The  one  slight  command  best 
tested  the  spirit  of  obedience.  Temptation  did  not  necessitate  a  falL  If 
resisted,  it  would  strengthen  virtue.  In  that  case,  the  poaae  non  peccare 
would  haTe  become  the  non  posse  peccare. 

Thomasius:  "That  evil  is  a  necessary  transition-point  to  good,  is  Satan's  doctrine  and 
philosophy."  The  tree  was  mainly  a  tree  of  probation.  It  is  right  for  a  father  to  make 
his  son's  title  to  his  estate  depend  upon  the  performance  of  some  filial  duty,  as  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  made  his  son's  possession  of  property  conditional  upon  his  keeping  the 
temperance-pledge.  Whether,  besides  this,  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  naturally  hurtful 
or  poisonous,  we  do  not  know. 

(c)  Opportunity  of  securing  physical  immortality. — The  body  of  the  first 
man  was  in  itself  mortal  (1  Cor.  16  :  44).  Science  shows  that  physical  life 
involves  decay  and  loss.  But  means  were  apparently  provided  for  checking 
this  decay  and  preserving  the  body's  youth.  This  means  was  the  *'  tree  of 
life  "  (Gen.  2  :  9).  If  Adam  had  maintained  his  integrity,  the  body  might 
have  been  developed  and  transfigured,  without  intervention  of  death.  In 
other  words,  the  posse  non  mori  might  have  become  a  non  posse  mori. 

The  tree  of  life  was  symbolic  of  communion  with  God  and  of  man's  dependence  upon 
him.  But  this,  only  because  it  had  a  physical  efficacy.  It  was  sacramental  and  memorial 
to  the  soul,  because  it  sustained  the  life  of  the  body.  Natural  immortality  without  holi- 
ness would  have  been  unending  misery.  Sinful  man  was  therefore  shut  out  from  the 
tree  of  life,  till  he  could  be  prepared  for  it  by  God's  righteousness.  Redemption  and 
resurrection  not  only  restore  that  which  was  lost,  but  give  what  man  was  originally 
created  to  attain:  1  Cor.  15 :  46— "Tke  iint  nu  idtm  beeuM  «  linn^  aooL  Tht  last  nan  Adam  bMunta 
lift-giTiBg Spirit" ;  Bat.  22 :  14— "UMMdan ttey  that  waak  ttwir robei,  that  tkaj  my  Ut*  tha  rifht  to  wm  to 
tki  tra  of  lift." 

The  conclusions  we  have  thus  reached  with  regard  to  the  incidents  of 
man's  original  state  are  combated  ui>on  two  distinct  grounds : 

1st.    The  facts  bearing  upon  man's  prehistoric  condition  point  to  a 
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deyelopment  from  primitiye  Bayagery  to  ciyilization.  Among  these  facts 
may  be  mentioned  the  suooeasion  of  implements  and  weapons  from  stone 
to  bronze  and  iron ;  the  polyandry  and  oommonal  marriage  systems  of  the 
lowest  tribes ;  the  relics  of  barbarous  customs  stiU  prevailing  among  the 
most  ciyilized. 

For  the  theory  of  an  originally  savage  condition  of  man,  see  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Prehistoric  Times,  and  Origin  of  Civilization :  *'  The  primitive  condition  of  mankind 
was  one  of  utter  barbarism";  but  especially  L.  H.  Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  who 
divides  human  progre§s  into  three  great  periods,  the  savage,  the  barbarian  and  the  civ- 
ilized. Each  of  the  two  former  has  three  states,  as  follows:  I.  Savage:  1.  Lowest 
state,  marked  by  attainment  of  speech  and  subsistence  upon  roots,  t.  Middle  state, 
marked  by  flsh-food  and  fire.  8.  Upper  state,  marked  by  use  of  the  bow  and  hunting. 
II.  Barbarian :  1.  Lower  state,  marked  by  invention  and  use  of  pottery.  2.  Middle 
state,  marked  by  use  of  domestic  animals,  maize,  and  buildinir  stone.  8.  Upper  state, 
marked  by  invention  and  use  of  iron  tools.  III.  Civilized  man  next  appears,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  and  writing. 

With  regard  to  this  view  we  remark  : 

(a)  It  is  based  upon  an  insufficient  induction  of  facts. — History  shows  a 
law  of  degeneration  supplementing  and  often  counteracting  the  tendency 
to  development.  In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  we  find 
nations  in  a  high  state  of  civilization ;  but  in  the  case  of  every  nation  whose 
history  runs  back  of  the  Christian  era — as  for  example,  the  Bomans,  the 
Greeks,  the  Egyptians — ^the  subsequent  progress  has  been  downward,  and 
no  nation  is  known  to  have  recovered  from  barbarism  except  as  the  result 
of  influence  from  without. 

Lubbock  seems  to  admit  that  cannibalism  was  not  primeval ;  yet  he  shows  a  general 
tendency  to  take  every  brutal  custom  as  a  sample  of  man's  first  state.  And  this,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  such  customs  have  been  the  result  of  corruption.  Bride-catch- 
ing, for  example,  could  not  possibly  have  been  primeval,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term  ^ 
Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  1 :  48,  presents  a  far  more  moderate  view.  He  favors  a  theory 
of  development,  but  with  degeneration  **a8  a  secondary  action  largely  and  deeply 
affecting*  the  development  of  civilization."  So  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Unity  of  Nature : 
"  Civilization  and  savagery  are  both  the  results  of  evolutionary  development ;  but  the 
one  is  a  development  in  the  upward,  the  latter  in  the  downward  direction ;  and  for  this 
reason,  neither  civilization  nor  savagery  can  rationally  be  looked  upon  as  the  primitive 
condition  of  man." 

Modem  nations  fall  far  short  of  the  old  Greek  perception  and  expression  of  beauty. 
Modern  Egryptians,  Bushmen,  Australians,  are  unquestionably  degenerate  races.  See 
Lankester,  Degeneration.  The  same  is  true  of  Italians  and  Spaniards,  as  well  as  of 
Turks.  Abyssinians  are  now  polygamists,  though  their  ancestors  were  Christians  and 
monogamists.  The  physical  degeneration  of  portions  of  the  population  of  Ireland  is 
well  known.  See  Mivart,  Lessons  from  Nature,  14(^100,  who  applies  to  the  savage-theory 
the  tests  of  lan^ua^re.  morals,  and  religion,  and  who  quotes  Herbert  Spencer  as  saying : 
**  Probably  most  of  them  [sava^res],  if  not  all  of  them,  had  ancestors  in  higher  states, 
and  among  their  beliefs  remain  some  which  were  evolved  during  those  higher  states 

It  is  quite  possible,  and  I  believe  highly  probable,  that  retrogression  has  been  as 

frequent  as  progression.*'  Spencer,  however,  denies  that  sava^rery  is  alwajrs  caused  by 
lapse  from  civilization. 

Bib.  Sac.,  6  :  715 ;  29  :  280—"  Man  as  a  moral  beinir  does  not  tend  to  rise  but  to  fall,  and 
that  with  a  geometric  progress,  except  be  be  elevated  and  sustained  by  some  force  from 
without  and  above  himself.  While  man  once  civilized  may  advance,  yet  moral  ideas 
are  apparently  never  developed  from  within."  Had  sava^rery  been  man's  primitive 
condition,  he  never  could  have  emerged.  See  Whately.  Origrln  of  Civilization,  who 
maintains  that  man  needed  not  only  a  divine  Creator,  but  a  divine  Instructor.  Pres. 
J.  H.  Scelye,  in  A  Century  of  Dishonor,  pagre  8—"  The  first  missionaries  to  the  Indians  in 
Canada  took  with  them  skilled  laborers  to  teach  the  savages  how  to  till  their  fields,  to 
provide  them  with  comfortable  homes,  clothing,  and  food.    But  the  Indians  preferred 
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their  wifiTwams,  skins,  raw  flesh,  and  filth.  Only  as  Christian  Influenoes  tauffht  the 
Indian  his  inner  need,  and  how  this  was  to  be  suppli€)d,  was  he  led  to  wish  and  work  for 
the  improvement  of  his  outward  condition  and  habits.  Civilization  does  not  reproduce 
itself.  It  must  first  be  kindled,  and  it  can  then  be  kept  alive  only  by  a  power  genuinely 
Christian."    So  WaUace,  in  Nature,  Sept.  7. 1B76,  vol.  U  :  408^12. 

(6)  Later  mvestigationB  have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  stone  age 
of  some  localities  was  contemporaneous  with  the  bronze  and  iron  ages  of 
others,  while  certain  tribes  and  nations,  instead  of  making  progress  from  one 
to  the  other,  were  never,  so  far  back  as  we  can  trace  them,  without  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  meteJs.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  even 
without  such  knowledge  and  use  man  is  not  necessarily  a  barbarian,  though 
he  may  be  a  child. 

On  the  question  whether  the  arts  of  civilization  can  be  lost,  see  Arthur  Mitchell,  Past 
and  Present,  201 :  Rude  art  Is  often  the  debasement  of  a  higher,  instead  of  being  the 
earlier ;  the  rudest  art  in  a  nation  may  coexist  with  the  highest ;  cave-life  may  accom- 
pany high  civilization.  Illustrations  from  modem  Scotland,  where  burial  of  a  cock  for 
epilepsy,  and  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  were  until  very  recently  extant.  Certain  arts  have  un> 
questionably  been  lost,  as  glass-making  and  iron-working  in  Assyria  (see  Mivart,  refer- 
red to  above).  The  most  ancient  men  do  not  appear  to  have  been  inferior  to  the  latest, 
either  physically  or  intellectually.  Rawlinson :  "  The  explorers  who  have  dug  deep  into 
the  Mesopotamian  mounds,  and  have  ransacked  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  have  come  upon 
no  certain  traces  of  savage  man  in  those  regions  which  a  wide-spread  tradition  makes  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race."  The  Tyrolese  peasants  show  that  a  rude  people  may  be 
moral,  and  a  very  simple  people  may  be  highly  intelligent.  See  Southall,  Recent  Origin 
of  Man,  88&-449 ;  Sohliemann,  Troy  and  her  Remains,  274. 

(c)  The  barbarous  customs  to  which  this  view  looks  for  support  may 
better  be  explained  as  marks  of  broken-down  civilizsation  than  as  relics  of  a 
primitive  and  universal  savagery.  Even  if  they  indicated  a  former  state  of 
barbarism,  that  state  might  have  been  itself  preceded  by  a  condition  of 
comparative  culture. 

Mark  Hopkins,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Sept.,  188S  ;  194—**  There  is  no  cruel  treatment  of 
females  among  animals.  If  man  came  from  the  lower  animals,  then  he  cannot  have 
been  originally  savage ;  for  you  find  the  most  of  this  cruel  treatment  among  savages.'* 
Tylor  instances  '*  street  Arabs."  He  compares  street  Arabs  to  a  ruined  house,  but  sav- 
age tribes  to  a  builder's  yard.  See  Duke  of  Argyll,  Primeval  Man,  120, 133;  Bushnell, 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  223 ;  McLennan,  Studies  in  Ancient  History. 

(d)  The  well-nigh  universal  tradition  of  a  golden  age  of  virtue  and 
happiness  may  be  most  easily  explained  upon  the  Scripture  view  of  an 
actual  creation  of  the  race  in  holiness  and  its  subsequent  apostasy. 

For  references  in  classic  writers  to  a  golden  age,  see  Luthardt,  Compend.  der  Dog- 
maUk,  115. 

2nd.  That  the  religious  history  of  mankind  warrants  us  in  inferring 
a  necessary  and  universal  law  of  progress,  in  accordance  with  which  man 
passes  from  fetichism  to  polytheism  and  monotheism, — this  first  theological 
stage,  of  which  fetichism,  polytheism,  and  monotheism  are  parts,  being 
succeeded  by  the  metaphysical  stage,  and  that  in  turn  by  the  positive. 

This  theory  is  propounded  by  Comte,  in  his  Positive  Philosophy,  English  transl.,  25, 
28;  515-695. 

This  assumed  law  of  progress,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  following 
facts: 

(a)    Not  only  did  the  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  precede  the  great 
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polytheistio  systems  of  antiquity,  but  eTen  these  heathen  religions  are  purer 
from  polytheistio  elements,  the  further  back  we  trace  them;  so  that  the 
facts  point  to  an  original  monotheistic  basis  for  them  alL 

On  the  evidences  of  an  original  monotheism,  see  Martineau,  Bamjrs,  t :  S4, 61 ;  Max 
MUller,  Chips,  1 :  887 ;  Bawlinson,  in  Present  Day  Traots,  no.  11 ;  Le^ge,  Beli^ons  of 
China,  8, 11;  Diestel,  in  Jahrbuch  ftlr  deutsohe  Theoloarle,  1800,  and  vol.  6  :  609;  Philip 
Smith,  Ano.  Hist,  of  Bast,  6S,  196;  Warren,  on  the  Barliest  Creed  of  Mankind,  in  the 
Meth.  Quar.  Bev.,  Jan.,  1884. 

(6)  "There  is  no  proof  that  the  Indo-Qermanic  or  Semitic  stocks  ever 
practised  fetich  worship,  or  were  ever  enslaved  by  the  lowest  types  of  my- 
thological religion,  or  ascended  from  them  to  somewhat  higher  "  (Fisher). 

See  Fisher,  Bssays  on  Supemat.  Ori^rin  of  Christianity,  545 ;  Bartlett,  Sources  of  History 
in  the  Pentateuch,  86-115. 

(c)  Some  of  the  earliest  remains  of  man  yet  found  show,  by  the  burial 
of  food  and  weapons  with  the  dead,  that  there  already  existed  the  idea  of 
spiritual  beings  and  of  a  future  state,  and  therefore  a  religion  of  a  higher 
sort  than  f  etichism. 

Idolatry  proper  regards  the  idol  as  the  symbol  and  representative  of  a  spiritual  being 
who  exists  apart  from  the  material  object,  though  he  manifests  himself  through  it. 
Petichism,  however,  identifies  the  divinity  with  the  material  thing,  and  worships  the 
stock  or  stone ;  spirit  is  not  conceived  of  as  existing  apart  from  body.  Belief  in  spir- 
itual beings  and  a  future  state  is  therefore  proof  of  a  religion  higher  in  kind  than 
fetiohism.  See  Lyell,  Antiquity  of  Man,  quoted  in  Dawson,  Story  of  Barth  and  Man, 
884 ;  see  also  868, 872, 886—**  Man's  capacities  for  degradation  are  commensurate  with  his 
capacities  for  improvement  '*  (Dawson).  Lyell,  in  his  last  edition,  however,  admits  the 
evidence  from  the  Aurignac  cave  to  be  doubtful.  See  art.  by  Dawkins,  in  Nature, 
4:208. 

{d)  The  theory  in  question,  in  making  theological  thought  a  merely 
transient  stage  of  mental  evolution,  ignores  the  fact  that  religion  has  ita 
root  in  the  intuitions  and  yearnings  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  therefore 
no  philosophical  or  scientific  progress  can  ever  abolish  it.  While  the  terms 
theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive  may  properly  mark  the  order  in 
which  the  ideas  of  the  individual  and  the  race  are  acquired,  positivism  errs 
in  holding  that  these  three  phases  of  thought  are  mutually  exclusive,  and 
that  ui>on  the  rise  of  the  later  the  earlier  must  of  necessity  become  extinct. 

John  Stuart  Mill  suggests  that  "personifying"  would  be  a  much  better  term  than 
**  theological "  to  designate  the  earliest  efforts  to  explain  physical  phenomena.  On  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Positivism,  see  New  Bnglander,  1873 :  328-886 ;  Dlman,  The- 
istlc  Argument,  388—**  Three  coexistent  states  are  here  confounded  with  three  successive 
stages  of  human  thought ;  three  aspects  of  things  with  three  epochs  of  time.  Theology, 
metaphysics,  and  science  must  always  exist  side  by  side,  for  all  positive  science  rests  on 
metaph3r8ical  principles,  and  theology  lies  behind  both.  All  are  as  permanent  as  human 
reason  itself.*'  See  also  OiUett,  God  in  Huouui  Thought,  1 :  17-28;  Bawlinson,  in  Joum. 
Christ.  PhUos.,  April,  1888  :  353. 


CHAPTER  III. 
SIN,  OR  MAN'S  STATE  OF  APOSTASY. 


SECTION  I. — ^THB  LAW   OP  GOD. 

As  preliminaiy  to  a  treatment  of  man's  state  of  apostasy,  it  beoomes 
neoeesary  to  consider  the  nature  of  that  law  of  God,  the  transgression  of 
which  is  sin.  We  may  best  approach  the  subject  by  inquiring  what  is  the 
true  conception  of 

L    Law  in  obnbbal. 

The  essential  idea  of  law  is  that  of  a  general  expression  of  will  enforced 
by  power.  It  implies:  (a)  A  lawgiver,  or  authoritative  wilL  (b)  Sub- 
jects, or  beings  upon  whom  this  will  terminates,  (c)  A  general  command, 
•or  expression  of  this  wiU.     (d)  A  power,  enforcing  the  command. 

These  elements  are  found  even  in  what  we  call  natural  law.  The  phrase 
^  law  of  nature '  involves  a  self -contradiction,  when  used  to  denote  a  mode 
of  action  or  an  order  of  sequence  behind  which  there  is  conceived  to  be  no 
intelligent  and  ordaining  will.  Physics  derives  the  term  *  law '  from  juris- 
prudence, instead  of  jurisprudence  deriving  it  from  physics.  It  is  first 
used  of  the  relations  of  voluntary  agents.  Causation  in  our  own  wills  en- 
Abies  us  to  see  something  besides  mere  antecedence  and  consequence  in 
the  world  about  us.  Physical  science,  in  her  very  use  of  the  word  '  law,' 
impbcitly  confesses  that  a  supreme  Will  has  set  general  rules  which  control 
the  processes  of  the  universe. 

Wayland,  Moral  Sotenoe,  1,  unwisely  defines  law  as  "  a  mode  of  existence  or  order  of 
■sequenoe,"  thus  leaving  out  of  his  definition  all  reference  to  an  ordaining*  will.  He 
aubeequently  says  that  law  presupposes  an  establisher,  but  in  his  definition  there  Is 
nothinir  to  indicate  this.  We  insist,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  term  *  law '  itself  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  force  and  cause.  The  word  'law*  is  from  'lay'  (German  Ugen)  = 
flomethinjr  laid  down ;  German  Oesetx,  from  aetzen  =  somethin^r  set  or  established ; 
Greek  yi^ot,  from  W^m*  »  something  asslffned  or  apportioned ;  Latin  lex,  from  lego  = 
«omethingr  said  or  spoken. 

All  these  derivations  show  that  man's  original  conception  of  law  is  that  of  something 
prooeedinff  from  volition.  Lewes,  in  his  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  sajrs  that  the  t^m 
*  law '  is  so  suggestive  of  a  giver  and  impresser  of  law,  that  it  ought  to  be  dropped,  and 
the  word  *  method '  substituted.  The  merit  of  Austin's  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
that  be  "rigorously  limits  the  term  *]aw'  to  the  commands  of  a  superior";  see  John 
Austin,  Province  of  Jurisprudence,  1 :  8^-03, 280-288.  The  defects  of  his  treatment  we 
shall  note  further  on. 

J.  8.  BiiU :  "  It  is  the  custom,  wherever  they  [sdentiilc  men]  can  trace  regularity  of 
any  kind,  to  call  the  general  proposition  which  expresses  the  nature  of  that  regularity, 
a  law ;  as  when  in  mathematios  we  speak  of  the  law  of  the  successive  terms  of  a  con- 
verging series.  But  the  expression  *]aw  of  nature '  is  generally  employed  by  scientific 
18  2TO 
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men  with  a  sort  of  tacit  reference  to  the  orisrinal  sense  of  the  word  *  law,*  namely,  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  a  superioi^the  superior  in  this  case  bein^  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe."  Paley,  Nat.  Theology,  chap.  1—"  It  is  a  perversion  of  lanfrua^re  to  assiffo 
any  law  as  the  efficient  operative  cause  of  anything.  A  law  presupposes  an  a^rent ;  this 
is  the  only  mode  acoordlngr  to  which  an  a^nt  proceeds ;  it  implies  a  power,  for  it  is  the 
order  accordingr  to  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this  agent,  without  this  power» 
which  are  both  distinct  from  itself,  the  law  does  nothing'." 

The  characteristic  of  law  is  generality.  It  is  addressed  to  substances  or 
persons  in  classes.  Special  legislation  is  contrary  to  the  true  theory  of  law. 
— It  is,  moreover,  essential  to  the  existence  of  law,  that  there  be  power  to  en- 
force. Otherwise  law  becomes  the  expression  of  mere  wish  or  advice.  Since 
physical  substances  and  forces  have  no  intelligence  and  no  power  to  resist, 
the  four  elements  already  mentioned  exhaust  the  implications  of  the  term 
'  law '  as  applied  to  nature.  In  the  case  of  rational  and  free  agents,  however, 
law  implies  in  addition  :  (e)  Duty,  or  obligation  to  obey  ;  and  (/)  Sanc- 
tions, or  pains  and  penalties  for  disobedience. 

The  order  of  an  absolute  despot,  that  an  enemy  be  beheaded,  is  not  properly  a  law. 
Amos,  Science  of  Law,  83, 34—"  Law  eminently  deals  in  general  rules."  It  knows  not 
persons  or  personality.  It  must  apply  to  more  than  one  case.  **  The  characteristic  of 
law  is  generality,  as  that  of  morality  is  Individual  application."  Special  legislation  is 
the  bane  of  good  government ;  it  does  not  properly  fall  within  the  province  of  the  law- 
making power;  it  savors  of  the  caprice  of  despotism,  which  ^ves  commands  to  each 
subject  at  will.  Hence  our  more  advanced  political  constitutions  check  lobby  influence 
and  bribery,  by  prohibiting  special  legislation  in  all  cases  where  general  laws  already 
exist. 

**  Law  that  has  no  penalty  is  not  law  but  advice,  and  the  government  in  which  inflic- 
tion does  not  follow  transgression  is  the  reign  of  rogues  or  demons."  On  the  question 
whether  any  of  the  punishments  of  civil  law  are  legal  sanctions,  except  the  punishment 
of  death,  see  N.  W.  Taylor,  Moral  Gov't,  2  :  367-387. 

Bewards  are  motives,  but  they  are  not  sanctions.  Since  public  opinion 
may  be  conceived  of  as  inflicting  penalties  for  violation  of  her  will,  we 
speak  figuratively  of  tlie  laws  of  society,  of  fashion,  of  etiquette,  of  honor. 
Only  so  far  as  the  community  of  nations  can  and  does  by  sanctions  compel 
obedience,  can  we  with  propriety  assert  the  existence  of  international  law. 

But  the  will  which  thus  binds  its  subjects  by  commands  and  penalties  is 
an  expression  of  the  nature  of  the  governing  power,  and  reveals  the  normal 
relations  of  the  subjects  to  that  power.  Finally,  therefore,  law  (g)  Is  an 
expression  of  the  nature  of  the  lawgiver ;  and  {h)  Sets  forth  the  condition 
or  conduct  in  the  subjects  which  is  requisite  for  harmony  with  that  nature. 
Any  so-called  law  which  fails  to  represent  the  nature  of  the  governing 
power  soon  becomes  obsolete.  All  law  that  is  permanent  is  a  transcript  of 
the  facts  of  being,  a  discovery  of  what  is  and  must  be,  in  order  to  harmony 
between  the  governing  and  the  governed ;  in  short,  positive  law  is  just  and 
lasting  only  as  it  is  an  expression  and  republication  of  the  law  of  nature. 

Diman,  Theistic  Argument,  106, 107 :  John  Austin,  although  he  **  rigorously  limited 
the  term  law  to  the  commands  of  a  superior,"  yet "  rejected  Ulpian's  explanation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  ridiculed  as  fustian  the  celebrated  description  in  Hooker."  This  we 
conceive  to  be  the  radical  defect  of  Austin's  conception.  The  Will  from  which  natural 
law  proceeds  is  conceived  of  after  a  deistic  fashion,  instead  of  being  immanent  in  the 
universe.  Lightwood.  in  his  Nature  of  Positive  Law,  78-00,  criticizes  Austin's  definition 
of  law  as  command,  and  substitutes  the  idea  of  law  as  custom.  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
Ancient  Law  has  shown  us  that  the  early  village  communities  had  customs  which  only 
gradually  took  form  as  definite  laws.  But  we  reply  that  custom  is  not  the  ultimate 
source  of  anything.   Repeated  acts  of  will  are  necessary  to  constitute  custom.  The  first 
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oufltoms  are  due  to  the  oommandinff  ^U  of  the  father  in  the  patriarchal  family.  So 
Austin's  definition  is  justified.  Behind  this  will,  however,  is  Bomethin«r  which  Austin 
does  not  take  account  of,  namely,  the  nature  of  things  as  constituted  by  Ood,  as  reveal- 
ing the  universal  Reason,  and  as  furnishing  the  standard  to  which  all  positive  law,  if  it 
would  be  permanent,  must  conform. 

See  Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  1,  sec.  14— "Laws  are  the  necessary  relations 
arising  from  the  nature  of  things  ....  There  is  a  primitive  Reason,  and  laws  are  the 
relations  subsisting  between  it  and  different  beings,  and  the  relations  of  these  to  one 
another . . .  These  rules  are  a  fixed  and  invariable  relation  ....  Particular  intelligent 
beings  may  have  laws  of  their  own  making,  but  they  have  some  likewise  that  they 
never  made ....  To  say  that  there  is  nothing  Just  or  unjust  but  what  Is  commanded 
or  forbidden  by  positive  laws,  is  the  same  as  saying  that  before  the  describing  of  a  circle 
all  the  radii  were  not  equal.  We  must  therefore  acknowledge  relations  antecedent  to 
the  positive  law  by  which  they  were  established."  Kant,  Metaphysio  of  Ethics,  109-172— 
**  By  the  science  of  law  is  meant  the  systematic  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  nature— from  which  positive  Uw  takes  its  rise— which  is  forever  the  same,  and  carries 
its  sure  and  unchanging  obligations  over  all  nations  and  throughout  all  ages." 

It  is  true  even  of  a  despot's  law,  that  it  reveals  his  nature,  and  shows  what  is  requisite 
in  the  sur^lect  to  constitute  him  in  harmony  with  that  nature.  A  law  which  does  not 
represent  the  nature  of  things,  or  the  real  relations  of  the  governor  and  the  governed, 
has  only  a  nominal  existence,  and  cannot  be  permanent.  On  the  definition  and  nature 
of  law,  aee  also  Pomeroy,  in  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia,  art. :  Law ;  Ahrens,  Cours  de 
Droit  Naturel,  book  1,  sec.  14 ;  Lorimer,  Institutes  of  Law,  258,  who  quotes  from  Burke : 
'*  All  human  laws  are,  properly  speaking,  only  declaratory.  They  may  alter  the  mode 
and  application,  but  have  no  power  over  the  substance  of  original  Justice  " ;  Lord  Bacon : 
"Regula  enlro  legem  (ut  acus  nautica  polos)  indicat,  non  statuit."  Duke  of  Argyll^ 
Reign  of  Law,  64;  H.  C.  Carey,  Unity  of  Law. 

n.     The  Law  of  God  in  Pabtiouiiab. 

The  law  of  €k>d  is  a  general  ezpreasion  of  the  divine  will  enforced  by 
power.     It  has  two  forms  :    Elemental  Law  and  Positive  Enactment. 

1 .  Elemental  Law,  or  law  inwrought  into  the  elements,  substances,  and 
forces  of  the  rational  and  irrational  creation.     This  is  twofold : 

A.  The  expression  of  the  divine  will  in  the  constitution  of  the  material 
uniyerse ; — this  we  call  physical,  or  natural  law.  Physical  law  is  not  neces- 
sary. Another  order  of  things  is  conceivable.  Physical  order  is  not  an  end 
in  itself ;  it  exists  for  the  sake  of  moral  order.  Physical  order  has  there- 
fore only  a  relative  constancy,  and  €k>d  supplements  it  at  times  by  miracle. 

Joseph  Cook :  "The  laws  of  nature  are  the  habits  of  Ood."  But  Campbell,  Atone- 
ment, Introd.,  xxvi,  says  there  is  this  dliferenoe  between  the  laws  of  the  moral  universe 
and  those  of  the  physical,  namely,  that  we  do  not  trace  the  existence  of  the  former  to 
an  act  of  will,  as  we  do  the  latter.  To  say  that  God  has  given  existence  to  goodness,  as 
he  has  to  the  laws  of  nature,  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  has  given  existence 
to  himself."  Pepper,  Outlines  of  Syst.  Theol.,  91—"  Moral  law,  unlike  natural  law,  is  a 
standard  of  action  to  be  adopted  or  rejected  in  the  exercise  of  rational  freedom,  i.  e.,  of 
moral  agency." 

Mark  Hopkins,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Sept.,  1882 :  190—"  In  moral  law  there  is  enforcement 
by  punishment  only— never  by  power,  for  this  would  confound  moral  law  with  physical, 
and  obedience  can  never  be  produced  or  secured  by  power.  In  physical  law,  on  the 
contrary,  enforcement  is  wholly  by  power,  and  punishment  is  impossible.  So  far  as  man 
is  free,  he  is  not  subject  to  law  at  all,  in  its  physical  sense.  Our  wills  are  free  frrym  law, 
as  enforced  by  power;  but  are  free  under  law,  as  enforced  by  punishment.  Where  law 
prevails  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  material  world,  there  can  be  no  freedom.  Law  does 
not  prevail  when  we  reach  the  region  of  choice.  We  hold  to  a  power  in  the  mind  of  man 
originating  a  free  choice.  Two  objects  or  courses  of  action,  between  which  choice  Is  to 
be  made,  are  presupposed:  (1)  A  uniformity  or  set  of  uniformities  implying  a  force 
by  which  the  uniformity  is  produced  [physical  or  natural  law] ;    (2)  A  command,  ad- 
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dressed  to  free  and  Intelligent  beings,  tbat  can  be  obeyed  or  disobeyed,  and  that  has 
oonneoted  with  it  rewards  or  punishments  *'  [  moral  law].  See  also  Wm.  Arthur,  Differ* 
enoe  between  Physical  and  Moral  Law. 

B.  The  expression  of  the  divine  will  in  the  constitution  of  rational  and 
free  agents; — ^this  we  call  moral  law.  This  elemental  law  of  onr  moral 
nature,  with  which  only  we  are  now  concerned,  has  all  the  characteristics 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  law  in  general.  It  implies :  (a)  A  divine  Law- 
giver, or  ordaining  WilL  (6)  Subjects,  or  moral  beings  upon  whom  the 
law  terminates,  (c)  General  command,  or  expression  of  this  will  in  the 
moral  constitution  of  the  subjects,  (d)  Power,  enforcing  the  command, 
(e)  Duty,  or  obligation  to  obey.  (/)  Sanctions,  or  pains  and  penalties  for 
disobedience. 

All  these  are  of  a  loftier  sort  than  are  found  in  human  law.  But  we  need 
especially  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  law  (g)  Is  an  expression  of  the 
moral  nature  of  God,  and  therefore  of  Gk>d's  holiness,  the  fundamental  at- 
tribute of  that  nature ;  and  that  it  (A)  Sets  forth  absolute  conformity  to 
that  holiness,  as  the  normal  condition  of  man.  This  law  is  inwrought  into 
man's  rational  and  moral  being.  Man  fulfUs  it,  only  when  in  his  moral  as 
well  as  his  rational  being  he  is  the  image  of  Gk>d. 

Although  the  will  from  which  the  moral  law  springs  is  an  expression  of  the  nature  of 
God,  and  a  necessary  expression  of  that  nature  in  view  of  the  existence  of  moral  beings, 
it  is  none  the  less  a  personal  will.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  attribute  to  law  a  per- 
sonality of  its  own.  When  Plutarch  says :  "  Law  is  kin^  both  of  mortal  and  of  immor- 
tal beings,"  and  when  we  say:  "The  law  will  take  hold  of  you,"  *'The  criminal  is  in 
danger  of  the  law,"  we  are  simply  substituting  the  name  of  the  agent  for  that  of  the 
principal.  Ood  is  not  subject  to  law ;  God  is  the  source  of  law ;  and  we  may  say :  "  If 
Jehovah  be  Ood,  worship  him ;  but  if  Law,  worship  it." 

Since  moral  law  merely  reflects  God,  it  is  not  a  thing  made.  Men  discover  laws,  but 
they  do  not  make  them,  any  more  than  the  chemist  makes  the  laws  by  which  the  ele- 
ments combine.  Instance  the  solidification  of  hydrogen  at  Geneva.  Utility  does  not 
constitute  law,  although  we  test  law  by  utility;  see  Murphy,  Scientlflo  Bases  of  Faith, 
58-71.  The  true  nature  of  the  moral  law  is  set  forth  in  the  noble  though  rhetorical  de- 
scription of  Hooker  ( Ecd.  Pol.,  1 :  194)—'*  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than 
that  her  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  aa 
not  exempted  from  her  power ;  both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition 
soever,  though  each  in  a  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent  admir- 
ing her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  Joy." 

The  law  of  God,  then,  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  nature  of  Qod  in  the 
form  of  moral  requirement,  and  a  necessary  expression  of  that  nature  in 
view  of  the  existence  of  moral  beings  (Ps.  19  :  7 ;  cf.  1).  To  the  existence 
of  this  law  aU  men  bear  witness.  The  consciences  even  of  the  heathen  tes- 
tify to  it  (Bom.  2 :  14,  15).  Those  who  have  the  written  law  recognize  this 
elemental  law  as  of  greater  comx)ass  and  penetration  (Bom.  7 :  14 ;  8:4). 
The  perfect  embodiment  and  fulfilment  of  this  law  is  seen  only  in  Christ 
(Rom.  10 :  4 ;  Phil.  3  :  8,  9). 

Pi.l9:7— "ThtUwoftheLordis  perfeet,  ratoriag  the  ami " ;  c/.  rnrn  i— "  The  hMTtnt  daflbn  tk«  gloiy  of  God  " 
=  two  revelations  of  God^-one  in  nature,  the  other  in  the  moral  law.  Bon.  Z :  14,  i&^^For 
▼kta  Otntiles  vkiok  hate  not  the  lav  do  by  nataro  tko  thingt  of  the  lav,  thtM,  not  hmag  tlie  lav,  an  a  lav  uto 
thenaolTaB;  in  that  tkty  ihov  tko  vork  of  tk«  lav  vritton  in  tb«r  hiarti,  thor  oooBioMnee  baarinf  vitnM  tkanvitk, 
and  thoir  thonghta  on«  vitk  anothtr  aoouing  or  die  oxouing  Umbi  "—here  the  "  vork  of  tbo  lav  "«,  not  the 
ten  oommandments,  for  of  these  the  heathen  were  ignorant,  but  rather  the  work  correa- 
pondinff  to  them,  i.  e.,  the  substanoe  of  them.  Rom.  7 :  14—"  For  vo  kaov  tlwt  tko  lav  ii  spiritaal  '* — 
this,  says  Meyer,  is  equivalent  to  saying  *'  its  essence  is  divine,  of  like  nature  with  the 
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Holy  Spirit  who  gave  it,  a  holy  self -revelation  of  Qod.**  Aon.  8 : 4— "th«t  tk«  wdiAUM  of  tk«  Uv 
mifU  be  lUfflled  in  u,  who  valk  not  after  tho  tah,  bnt  after  tbo  Sprit" ;  10  : 4— "For  Ghristia  tho  end  of  the  l*v 
onto  righteouneB  to  OTory  o&a  that  belieToth  " ;  Phil3  : 9— *' That  I  may  gaia  Ghriit,  and  be  fouid  ia  him,  not  hariai^ 
a  rightoMUMii  of  Bine  own,  enn  that  vhioh  ii  of  the  lav,  bat  that  vhioh  ia  through  fkith  in  Christ,  the  righteouneia 
vhiflh  ia  of  flod  by  frith";  leb.  10  : 9— "Le,  I  am  oone  to  do  th j  vilL"  In  Christ  "the  law  appears 
Drawn  out  in  living  characters."  Just  such  as  he  was  and  is,  we  feel  that  we  ought  to 
be.  Hence  the  character  of  Christ  convicts  us  of  sin,  as  does  no  other  manifestation  of 
Ood.    See,  on  the  pnimnges  from  Bomans.  the  Commentary  of  Phllippi. 

Fleming,  Vocab.  Philos.,  286—**  Moral  laws  are  derived  from  the  nature  and  will  of 
God,  and  the  character  and  condition  of  man.'*  Ood's  nature  is  reflected  in  the  laws  of 
our  nature.  Since  law  is  inwrought  Into  man's  nature,  man  is  a  law  unto  himself.  To 
conform  to  his  own  nature,  in  which  conscience  is  supreme,  is  to  conform  to  the  nature 
of  Ood.  The  law  is  only  the  revelation  of  the  constitutive  principles  of  being,  the  dec- 
laration of  what  must  be,  so  long  as  man  is  man  and  Ood  is  Ood.  It  says  in  effect :  "  Be 
like  Ood,  or  you  cannot  be  truly  man."  So  moral  law  is  not  simply  a  test  of  obedience, 
but  is  also  a  revelation  of  eternal  reality.  Man  cannot  be  lost  to  Ood,  without  being  lost 
to  himself.  "The  'hands  of  the  filing  God '( leb.  10 :  31)  into  which  we  fall,  are  the  laws  of  na^ 
ture."  In  the  spiritual  world  "  the  same  wheels  revolve,  only  there  is  no  iron  "  ( Drum> 
mond.  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.  87 ).  Wuttke,  Christian  Bthics,  2 :  8iMI0-'*  The 
totality  of  created  being  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  Ood  and  with  itself.  The  idea  of  this 
harmony,  as  active  in  Ood  under  the  form  of  will.  Is  Ood's  law."  For  fuller  treatment 
of  the  subject,  see  Bowen,  Metaph.  and  Bthics,  821-844 ;  Talbot,  Ethical  Prolegomena,  in 
Bap.  Quar.,  July,  1877 :  257-274 ;  Whewell,  Elements  of  Morality,  2 :  86. 

Each  of  the  two  last-mentioiied  characteristioB  of  God's  law  is  important 
in  its  implioationB.     We  treat  of  these  in  their  order. 

First,  the  law  of  Gk>d  as  a  transoript  of  the  divine  nature. — ^If  this  be 
the  nature  of  the  law,  then  certain  common  misconceptions  of  it  are 
excluded.    The  law  of  Gk)d  is 

(a)  Not  arbitrary,  or  the  product  of  arbitrary  wilL  Since  the  will  from 
which  the  law  springs  is  a  revelation  of  Gk>d*s  nature,  there  can  be  no  rash- 
ness or  unwisdom  in  the  law  itself. 

(b)  Not  temporary,  or  ordained  simply  to  meet  an  exigency.  The  law 
is  a  manifestation,  not  of  temporary  moods  or  desires,  but  of  the  essential 
nature  of  God. 

(c)  Not  merely  negative,  .or  a  law  of  mere  prohibition, — since  positive 
conformity  to  €k>d  is  l^e  inmost  requisition  of  law. 

(d)  Not  partial,  or  addressed  to  one  part  only  of  man's  being, — since 
likeness  to  €k>d  requires  purity  of  substance  in  man's  soul  and  body,  as  well 
as  purity  in  all  the  thoughts  and  acts  that  proceed  therefrom.  As  law  pro- 
ceeds from  the  nature  of  €k>d,  so  it  requires  conformity  to  that  nature  in 
the  nature  of  man. 

(e)  Not  outwardly  published, — since  all  positive  enactment  is  only  the 
imperfect  expression  of  this  underlying  and  unwritten  law  of  being. 

(/)  Not  inwardly  conscious,  or  limited  in  its  scope  by  men's  conscious- 
ness of  it.  Like  the  laws  of  our  physical  being,  the  moral  law  exists 
whether  we  recognize  it  or  not. 

(ff)  Not  local,  or  confined  to  place, — since  no  moral  creature  can  escape 
from  Gk>d,  from  his  own  being,  or  from  the  natural  necessity  that  unlike- 
ness  to  God  should  involve  misery  and  ruin. 

(h)  Not  changeable,  or  capable  of  modification.  Since  law  represents 
the  unchangeable  nature  of  Gk>d,  it  is  not  a  sliding-scale  of  requirements 
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which  adapts  itself  to  the  ability  of  the  sabjeots.     Gbd  himself  oannot 
change  it  without  ceasing  to  be  Gbd. 

The  law,  then,  has  a  deeper  foundation  than  that  God  merely  **  aald  so.**  God's  word 
and  God's  will  are  revelations  of  his  inmost  bein^ ;  every  transgression  of  the  law  is  a 
stab  at  the  heart  of  God. 

The  obligation  to  obey  this  law  and  to  be  conformed  to  God's  perfect  moral  character 
is  based  upon  man's  original  ability  and  the  gifts  which  God  bestowed  upon  him  at  the 
beflrinning.  Created  in  the  image  of  God,  it  is  man's  duty  to  render  back  to  God  that 
which  God  first  gave,  enlarged  and  improved  by  growth  and  culture  (Ulu  19 :  23—"  Wb«r»- 
fon  gmT«st  tk4Ni  not  mj  mouy  into  tho  bank,  and  I  at  my  coming  ikoold  haro  reqnirod  it  with  intanat " ).  This 
obligation  is  not  impaired  by  sin  and  the  weakening  of  man's  powers.  To  let  down  the 
standard  would  be  to  misrepresent  God.  Adolphe  Monod  would  not  save  himsdf  from 
shame  and  remorse  by  lowering  the  claims  of  the  law :  **  Save  first  the  holy  law  of  my 
God,"  he  says,  ** after  that  you  shall  rave  me! " 

Even  salvation  is  not  through  violation  of  law.  The  moral  law  is  immutable,  lie- 
cause  it  is  a  transcript  of  the  nature  of  the  immutable  God.  Shall  nature  conform  to 
me,  or  I  to  nature  ?  If  I  attempt  to  resist  even  physical  laws,  I  am  crushed.  I  can  use 
nature  only  by  ol>eying  her  laws.  Lord  Bacon :  **  Natura  enlm  non  nisi  parendo  vind- 
tur."  So  in  the  moral  realm.  We  cannot  buy  off  nor  escape  the  moral  law  of  God. 
God  will  not,  and  God  cannot,  change  his  law  by  one  hair's  breadth,  even  to  save  a 
universe  of  sinners. 

Secondly,  the  law  of  God  as  the  ideal  of  human  nature. — A  law  thus 
identical  with  the  eternal  and  necessary  relations  of  the  creature  to  the 
Creator,  and  demanding  of  the  creature  nothing  less  than  perfect  holiness, 
as  the  condition  of  harmony  with  the  infinite  holiness  of  Qod,  is  adapted 
to  man's  finite  nature,  as  needing  law ;  to  man's  free  nature,  as  needing 
moral  law ;  and  to  man's  progressive  nature,  as  needing  ideal  law. 

Man,  as  finite,  needs  law,  Just  as  railway  cars  need  a  track  to  guide  them— to  leap  the 
track  is  to  find,  not  freedom,  but  ruin.  '*  In  vain  shall  spirits  that  are  all  unbound  To 
the  pure  heights  of  perfectncss  aspire ;  In  limitation  first  the  Master  shines.  And  law 
alone  can  give  us  litierty."— Man,  as  a  free  being,  n<'od8  moral  law.  He  is  not  an  autom- 
aton, a  creature  of  necessity,  governed  only  by  physical  influences.  With  conscience 
to  command  the  right,  and  will  to  choose  or  reject  it,  bis  true  dignity  and  calling  are 
that  he  should  freely  realize  the  riarht.— Man,  as  a  progressive  being,  needs  nothing  less 
than  an  ideal  and  infinite  standard  of  attainment,  a  goal  which  he  can  never  overpass, 
an  end  which  shall  ever  attract  and  urge  him  forward.  Tbi^jt  he  finds  iu  the  holiness  of 
God. 

The  law  of  Gbd  is  therefore  characterized  by  : 

(a)  All-comprehensiveness. — ^It  is  over  us  at  all  times ;  it  respects  our 
past,  our  present,  our  future.  It  forbids  eTery  conceivable  sin  ;  it  requires 
every  conceivable  virtue ;  omissions  as  well  as  commissions  are  condemned 
by  it. 

Fa.  119 :  9ft—"  I  kara  aeon  an  and  of  all  parfoetion thy  oommaadmant  is  exoeading  broad  " ;  Bom.  8 :  83— 

"  ill  haTo  iinnad,  and  M  akort  of  the  glory  of  God  " ;  Jamas  4  :  17—"  To  Urn  tkarefore  that  knovotk  to  do  good,  and 
doatli  it  not,  to  him  it  ia  lin." 

(6)  Spirituality. — It  demands  not  only  right  acts  and  words,  but  also 
right  dispositions  and  states.  Perfect  obedience  requires  not  only  the 
intense  and  unremitting  reign  of  love  toward  Gbd  and  man,  but  conformity 
of  the  whole  inward  and  outward  nature  of  man  to  the  holiness  of  Gbd. 

Hat  S  :  2Z,  BS— the  angry  word  is  murder ;  the  sinful  look  is  adultery.  Mark  12 :  30, 31— "Tka 
akalt  loTO  tha  Lord  tky  God  with  aU  thy  heart,  and  vith  all  thy  aonl,  and  with  aU  thy  mind,  and  with  aU  thy  stitngth 
• . .  Thoa  Shalt  Ioto  thy  naighbdr  aa  thyislf '* ;  2  Oor.  10 :  5— "bringing  aTa7  thought  into  eaptitity  to  tto  obadianoa 
of  Christ" ;  Iph.  5  :  i— "Ba  ye  tharafore  imitators  of  God,  aa  baloTod  cfaildnn" ;  1  P«L  1 :  16—"  To  shall  ba  holy ;  ftr 
I  am  holy. " 
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(c)  Solidarity. — It  exhibits  in  all  its  parts  the  nature  of  the  one  Law- 
giver, and  it  expresses,  in  its  least  command,  the  one  requirement  of 
harmony  with  him. 

lUi5:48— "Te  ttoiforaihaUlwpBrfMt,  u  7«v  hMTwdy  lftthirisp«rfMt";  Mark  12 :  »,  90—'' Tke  Lord  oor 
fiod.  tkt  Lord  is  OM  :  ui  tkoa  ikalt  km  the  Lord  tky  Qod  " ;  Jamei  8  :  iO— "to  vhoMVir  ikdl  Imp  tho  whAt  Uv> 
Md  yat  itomU*  in  mm  point,  he  ii  baooiM  fujltj  of  all " ;  4  :  12— "One  only  ii  the  UwgiTer  and  Jndge." 

Only  to  the  first  man,  then,  was  the  law  proposed  as  a  method  of  salva- 
tion. With  the  first  sin,  all  hope  of  attaining  the  divine  favor  by  perfect 
obedience  is  lost.  To  sinners,  the  law  remains  as  a  means  of  discovering 
and  developing  sin  in  its  tnie  nature,  and  of  compelling  a  recourse  to  the 
mercy  provided  in  Jeous  Ohrist. 

Bon.  3 :  20— "By  the  works  of  the  lav  ihaU  no  fteih  be  jrutifled  in  hie  nght:  for  thzwogh  the  laveomeththebwwl- 
•dfe  of  nn" ;  5 :  20— "the  lav  oaae  in  bande.  that  the  traipaii  mifht  abonnd " ;  7 : 7, 8— "I  had  not  knevn  an, 
«xeepi  throngh  the  lav:  fior  I  had  net  knovn  ooTeting,  exoept  the  lav  had  mid,  Tkon  shalt  not  eoTtt:  but  an,  indinf 
eeeaaon,  vron^ht  in  ne  through  the  commaadment  ail  manner  of  eeveting :  for  apart  firom  the  lav  lin  ia  dead  " ;  10 :  4 
"Oluriat  b  the  end  of  the  lav  unto  rif hteouneea  to  eriry  one  that  beliereth" ;  6aL  3 :  24-"8e  that  the  lav  hath  been 
enr  tnter  to  brinf  ua  nnte  Ohriflt,  that  ve  mifht  be  Jnitiibd  by  fkitL" 

No  man  ever  yet  drew  a  stralfftat  line  or  a  perfect  curve ;  yet  he  would  be  a  poor  archi- 
tect who  contented  himself  with  anythinir  leee.  Since  men  never  come  up  to  their 
ideals,  he  who  aims  to  live  only  an  average  moral  life  will  inevitably  fall  beiow  the 
aven^rc.  The  law,  then,  leads  to  Christ.  He  who  is  the  ideal  is  also  the  way  to  attain 
the  ideal.  He  who  is  himself  the  Word  and  the  Law  embodied,  is  also  the  Spirit  of  life 
that  makes  obedience  possible  to  us  (John  14 :  6—"  I  am  the  way,  and  the  tnth,  and  the  lifs " ;  Bom. 
3 : 2— "for  the  lav  of  the  Spirit  of  lift  in  Ohnat  Jesu  made  me  free  from  the  lav  of  lin and  death" ). 

Law,  then,  with  its  picture  of  spotless  Innocence,  simply  reminds  man  of  the  heiflrhts 
from  which  he  has  fallen.  "It  is  a  mirror  which  reveals  deranflrement,  but  does  not 
create  or  remove  it.'*  With  its  demand  of  absolute  perfection,  up  to  the  measure  of 
man's  original  endowments  and  possibilities,  it  drives  us,  in  despair  of  ourselves,  to 
Christ  as  our  only  ri^rhteousness  and  our  only  Savior  (Bom.  8 :  3— "Fta-  vhat  the  lav  eoold  not  do» 
in  that  it  vac  veak  thnnf  h  the  fleah,  God,  aending  hia  ovn  Son  in  the  liksneia  of  ainflU  fleih  and  for  an,  eondeained 
ain  in  the  tah:  that  the  erdinanee  of  the  lav  might  be  ftaiUled  in  na,  vho  valk  not  after  the  ieeh,  but  after  the 
Sprit" ;  PhiL  3  :  ^"that  I  may  gain  (^aitl,  and  be  fonnd  in  him,  not  hanng  a  righteooineai  of  mine  ovn,  eren  that 
vhioh  ia  of  the  lav,  but  that  vhieh  ia  thnragh  faith  in  (Suiat,  the  righteoonuiB  vhioh  ia  fIrom  Ood  by  iaith." )  Thus 
law  must  prepare  the  way  for  irrace,  and  John  the  Baptist  must  precede  Christ.  See 
F&irbaim,  Revelation  of  Law  in  Scripture;  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  187-242;  Hovey, 
God  with  Us,  187-210;  JuUus  MtUler,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  1 :  45^50 :  Murphy,  ScienUflc  Bases 
of  Faith,  58-71. 

2.  Positive  Enactment^  or  the  expression  of  the  irill  of  Gk>d  in  pub- 
lished ordinances.     This  is  also  twofold  : 

A.  (Genera]  moral  preoepts. — These  are  written  summaries  of  the  elemen- 
tal law  ( Mat.  5  :  48 ;  22  :  37-40),  or  authorized  applications  of  it  to  special 
human  conditions  (Ex.  20  : 1-17 ;  Mat.  5-8). 

Hat  5 : 4»-"Te  thanlon ihaU  be  perfeet,  u  yev heavenly  rather  ia  perfect" ;  tt :  37-40— "Aen  ihalt  Iflre  the 
krd  thy  Ood ....  thm  ihalt  lere  thy  naiglibor  u  thyaaU:  On  theae  two  ooBinandBenta  haogeth  the  whele  lav,  and 
the  propheli" ;  Ix.  20 :  M7— the  ten  commandments ;  lat.  ehap^  6-8— the  sermon  on  the  mount. 

Solly,  On  the  Will,  Iffi,  drives  two  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  positive  preoepts  are 
merely  appUcations  of  elemental  law  or  the  law  of  nature :  "  *  Thou  thaJUt  mii  OMly  Is  a 
moral  law  which  may  be  stated  thus :  t/iou  sTioU  mot  take  that  for  thy  own  property,  which 
i»  the  property  of  another.  The  contradictory  of  this  proposition  would  be :  thou  matfettt 
take  that  for  thy  own  property  which  ie  the  property  of  another.  But  this  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms ;  for  it  is  the  very  conception  of  property,  that  the  owner  stands  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  its  subject-matter ;  and  what  is  every  man's  property  is  no  man's  property, 
as  it  is  proper  to  no  man.  Hence  the  contradictory  of  the  commandment  contains  a 
simple  contradiction  directly  it  is  made  a  rule  universal ;  and  the  commandment  itself 
is  established  as  one  of  the  principles  for  the  harmony  of  individual  wills." 

***Thou  shaU  not  tcH  a  He,*  as  a  rule  of  morality,  may  be  expressed  generally:  thou 
shaU  not  hy  thy  outtoard  cust  make  another  to  heUeve  thy  thought  to  he  other  than  it  i».   The 
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oontradiotory  made  uDlveraal  is:  every  man  may  by  his  outtoard  act  make  another  U> 
beUeoe  his  thought  to  be  other  than  It  is.  Now  this  maxim  alao  oontalna  a  oODtradictioii* 
and  la  self-destruotive.  It  oonyeys  a  permiasioii  to  do  that  which  ia  rendered  impoesible 
by  the  permiaaion  itself.  Absolute  and  univenal  indifference  to  truth,  or  the  entire 
mutual  independence  of  the  thought  and  symbol,  makes  the  sjrmbol  cease  to  be  a  sym- 
bol, and  the  oonveyance  of  thought  by  its  means,  an  impossibility." 

Kant,  Metaphyaio  of  Ethics,  48,  90-"  Fundamental  law  of  reason :  So  act,  that  thy 
maxims  of  will  miirht  become  law  in  a  system  of  imiversal  moral  leirislation.'*  This  is- 
Kant's  categorical  imperative.  He  expresses  it  in  yet  another  form :  "Act  from  wiftTlwi^i^ 
fit  to  be  regarded  as  universal  laws  of  nature."  For  expositions  of  the  decalogue  which 
bring  out  its  spiritual  meaning,  see  Kurta,  Religionslehre,  9-72;  Dick,  Theology,  2 :  618- 
654 ;  Dwight,  Theology,  8  :  168-660 ;  Hodge,  Syst.  TheoL,  8  :  2MM66. 

B.  Oeremonial  or  special  injunotionB. — These  are  illustrations  of  the 
elemental  law,  or  approzimate  revelations  of  it,  suited  to  lower  degrees  of 
oapaoity  and  to  earlier  stages  of  spiritual  training  (Ez.  20  :  25 ;  Mat  19  :  8  ; 
Mark  10  :  6).  Though  temporary,  only  Gk>d  oan  say  when  they  cease  to  be 
binding  upon  us  in  their  outward  form. 

All  positive  enactments,  therefore,  whether  they  be  moral  or  ceremonial,, 
are  republications  of  elemental  law.  Their  forms  may  change,  but  the  sub- 
stance  is  eternal.  Certain  modes  of  expression,  like  the  Mosaic  system, 
may  be  abolished,  but  the  essential  demands  are  unchanging  (Mat  5  :  17,. 
18 ;  cf,  Eph.  2  :  16).  From  the  imperfection  of  human  language,  no  pos> 
itive  enactments  are  able  to  express  in  themselves  the  whole  content  and 
meaning  of  the  elemental  law.  "It  is  not  the  purpose  of  revelation  to> 
disclose  the  whole  of  our  duties."  Scripture  is  not  a  complete  code  of 
rules  for  practical  action,  but  an  enunciation  of  principles,  with  occasional 
precepts  by  way  of  illustration.  Hence  we  must  supplement  the  positive- 
enactment  by  the  law  of  being — ^the  moral  ideal  found  in  the  nature  of 
God. 

Iz.  80 :  2S— "NoreoTor «]« I  g;aT«  than  lUtatM  that  wm  not  good,  and  Jndgamti  ▼hflrain  they  thMild  not  Uto"  ; 
■at  19 :  ft— "Komi  for  your  hardnon  of  hiart  nffared  you  to  pat  avay  yoor  wItoi"  ;  Mark  10 :  S— "For  your  hard- 
noM  of  hiart  he  wrote  yon  thia  eominandment" ;  VaL  5 :  17, 18— "Think  not  that  I  came  to  deitroy  the  lav  or  tha- 
prophota:  I  came  not  to  deitroy,  bat  to  ftUllL  far  Torily  I  aay  onto  you,  Till  heaTon  and  earth  paia  avay,  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  ihall  in  no  viae  paaa  anay  fren  the  lav,  till  all  thinga  be  aooompliahed" ;  cf,  IpL  2: 15— "hating  aboliahad 
in  hia  fleeh  the  enmity,  OTin  the  lav  of  flommandwemta  eontained  in  ordinanoaa." 

The  written  law  was  imperfect  because  Gk>d  could,  at  the  time,  give  no  hlgher'to  an 
unenlightened  people.  **  But  to  say  that  the  scope  and  desion  were  imperfectly  moral,  la 
contradicted  by  the  whole  course  of  the  history.  We  must  ask  what  is  the  moral  stand- 
ard in  which  this  course  of  education  issues."  And  this  we  find  in  the  life  and  precepta 
of  Christ.  Even  the  law  of  repentance  and  faith  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  old  law 
of  beinflr,  but  applies  the  latter  to  the  special  conditions  of  sin.  Under  the  Levltical 
law,  the  prohibition  of  the  touching  of  the  dry  bone  (Ion.  19 ;  16),  equally  with  the 
purifications  and  sacrifices,  the  separations  and  penalties  of  the  Mosaic  code,  ezprened 
Ood's  holiness  and  his  repelling  from  him  all  that  savored  of  sin  or  death.  The  law» 
with  regard  to  leprosy  were  symbolic,  as  well  as  sanitary.  So  church  polity  and  the 
ordinances  are  not  arbitrary  requirements,  but  they  publish  to  dull  sense>environed 
consciences,  better  than  abstract  propositions  could  have  done,  the  fundamental  trutha 
of  the  Christian  scheme.    Hence  they  are  not  to  be  abrofrated  "  till  he  oane  "  ( 1  Oor.  11 :  M ). 

The  Puritans,  however,  in  re^nacting  the  Mosaic  code,  made  the  mistake  of  oonf  ound- 
ing  the  eternal  law  of  God  with  a  partial,  temporary,  and  obsolete  expression  of  It. 
So  we  are  not  to  rest  in  external  precepts  respecting  women's  hair  and  dress  and  speech, 
but  to  find  the  underlying  principle  of  modesty  and  subordination  which  alone  is  at 
universal  and  eternal  validity.  Robert  Browning,  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  1 :  256—^'  God 
breathes,  not  speaks,  his  verdicts,  felt  not  heard— Passed  on  successively  to  each  court,. 
I  call  Man's  consdenoe,  custom,  manners,  all  that  make  More  and  more  effort  to  pro- 
mulgate,  mark  God's  verdict  in  determinable  words.  Till  last  come  human  Jurists- 
solidify  Fluid  results,— what's  flxable  lies  forged,  Statute,- the  residue  escapes  in  fume^ 
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Yet  bangs  aloft  a  oloud,  as  palpable  To  the  finer  sense  as  word  tbe  legist  welds.  Jus- 
tinian's Pandeots  only  make  precise  Wbat  simply  sparkled  in  men's  eyes  before.  Twitched 
in  their  brow  or  quivered  on  their  lip,  Waited  the  speech  they  called,  but  would  not 
oome.'*  See  Moaley,  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages,  10A ;  TuUoch,  Doctrine  of  Bio,  141- 
144;  Finney,  Syst.  Theol.,  1-40,  18(^1»:  Hansel,  Metaphysics,  878,  879;  H.  B.  Smith, 
System  of  Theology,  191-li». 

nX    Relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Grace  of  Qod. 

In  human  goyemment,  while  law  is  an  expreasion  of  the  will  of  the 
governing  power,  and  so  of  the  nature  lying  behind  the  will,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  exhanstiye  expression  of  that  will  and  natore,  since  it  consista 
only  of  general  ordinances,  and  leaves  room  for  partionlar  acts  of  command 
through  the  executive,  as  well  as  for  "  the  institution  of  equity,  the  faculty 
of  discretionary  punishment,  and  the  prerogative  of  pardon." 

Amos,  Science  of  Law,  29-48,  shows  how  "the  institution  of  equity,  the  faculty  of  dis- 
cretionary punishment,  and  the  prerogative  of  pardon  *'  all  involve  expressions  of  will 
above  and  beyond  what  is  contained  in  mere  statute. 

Applying  now  to  the  divine  law  this  illustration  drawn  from  human  law, 
we  remark : 

(a)  The  law  of  Qod  is  a  general  expression  of  Gk>d*s  will,  applicable  to 
all  moral  beings.  It  therefore  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  special 
injunctions  to  individuals,  and  special  acts  of  wisdom  and  power  in  creation 
and  providence.  The  very  specialty  of  these  latter  expressions  of  will 
prevents  us  from  classing  them  under  the  category  of  law. 

Lord  Bacon,  Confession  of  Faith :  "  The  aoul  of  man  was  not  produced  by  heaven  or 
earth,  but  was  breathed  immediately  from  Ood;  so  the  ways  and  dealings  of  God  with 
spirits  are  not  included  in  nature,  that  is,  in  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  are 
reserved  to  the  law  of  his  secret  will  and  grace." 

(&)  The  law  of  God,  accordingly,  is  a  partial,  not  an  exhaustive,  expres- 
sion of  God's  nature.  It  constitutes,  indeed,  a  manifestation  of  that 
attribute  of  holiness  which  is  fundamental  in  €k>d,  and  which  man  must 
possess  in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with  Gbd.  But  it  does  not  fully  express 
God's  nature  in  its  aspects  of  personality,  sovereignty,  helpfulness,  mercy. 

The  chief  error  of  all  pantheistic  theology  is  the  assumption  that  law  is  an  exhaustive 
expression  of  God :  Strauss,  Glaubenslehre,  1 :  81—"  If  nature,  as  the  self-realization  of 
the  divine  essence,  is  equal  to  this  divine  essence,  then  it  is  infinite,  and  there  can  be 
nothing  above  and  beyond  it."  This  is  a  denial  of  the  transcendence  of  God  ( see  notes 
on  pantheism,  pages  66-67 ).  Mere  law  is  illustrated  by  the  Buddhist  proverb :  "  As  the 
cartwheel  follows  the  tread  of  the  ox,  so  punishment  follows  sin."  Donovan :  *'  Apart 
from  Christ,  even  if  we  have  never  yet  broken  the  law,  it  is  only  by  steady  and  perfect 
obedience  for  the  entire  future  that  we  can  remain  Justified.  If  we  have  sinned,  we  can 
be  Justified  [without  Christ]  only  by  suffering  and  exhausting  the  whole  penalty  of  the 
law." 

(c)  Mere  law,  therefore,  leaves  God's  nature  in  these  aspects  of  person- 
ality, sovereignty,  helpfulness,  mercy,  to  be  expressed  toward  sinners  in 
another  way,  namely  through  the  atoning,  regenerating,  x>ardoning,  sancti- 
fying work  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  As  creation  does  not  exclude  miracles, 
BO  law  does  not  exdude  grace  (Bom.  8  : 3 — "  what  the  law  could  not  do 
God"  did). 

Murphy,  Scientific  Bases,  808-^27,  esp.  815—"  To  impersonal  law,  it  is  indifferent  whether 
its  subjects  obey  or  not.    But  God  desires,  not  the  punishment,  but  the  destruction,  of 
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sin."  Campbell.  Atonement,  Introd.,  28—"  There  are  two  reflrions  of  the  cUvihe  self- 
manifestation,  one  the  reign  of  law,  the  other  the  kingdom  of  Ood."  C.  H.  M.  :—**  Law 
Is  the  transcript  of  the  mind  of  Ood  as  to  what  man  ought  to  he.  But  Ood  is  not  merely 
law,  but  love.  There  is  more  in  his  heart  than  oould  be  wrapped  up  in  the  *  ten  words.' 
Not  the  law,  but  only  Christ,  is  the  perfect  Image  of  Ood  *'  ( John  1 :  17—"  Ftar  the  kv  vu  gifea 
by  Moms  ;  gnos  and  tnth  cum  by  Jmos  Ckiist ").  So  there  is  more  in  man's  heart  toward  God  than 
exact  fulfilment  of  requirement.  The  mother  who  sacrifices  herself  for  her  sick  child 
does  it,  not  because  she  must,  but  because  she  loves.  To  say  that  we  are  saved  by  grace, 
is  to  say  that  we  are  saved  both  without  merit  on  our  own  part,  and  without  necessity 
on  the  part  of  Ood.  Grace  is  made  known  in  proclamation,  offer,  command ;  but  in  all 
these  it  is  gospel,  or  glad-tidings.  ^ 

(d)  Qxaoe  is  to  be  regarded,  however,  not  as  abrogating  law,  but  as 
republishing  and  enforcing  it  (Bom.  8  :  81 — "  we  establish  the  law  ").  By 
removing  obstacles  to  pardon  in  the  mind  of  Ood,  and  by  enabling  man  to 
obey,  grace  secures  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  law  (Bom.  8  :  4 — "that  the 
ordinance  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us " ).  Even  grace  has  its  law 
(Bom.  8  :  2 — "  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  " ) ;  another  higher  law  of  grace, 
the  operation  of  individualizing  mercy,  overbears  the  "law  of  sin  and  of 
death," — ^this  last,  as  in  the  case  of  the  miracle,  not  being  suspended, 
annulled,  or  violated,  but  being  merged  in,  while  it  is  transcended  by,  the 
exertion  of  personal  divine  wilL 

Hooker,  Bccl.  Polity,  1 :  166, 185, 194— '*  Man,  having  utterly  disabled  his  nature  unto 
those  [natural]  means,  hath  had  other  revealed  by  Ood,  and  hath  received  from  heaven 
a  law  to  teach  him  how  that  which  is  desired  naturally,  must  now  be  supematurally 
attained.  Finally,  we  see  that,  because  those  latter  exclude  not  the  former  as  unneces- 
sary, therefore  the  law  of  grace  teaches  and  includes  natural  duties  also,  such  as  are 
hard  to  ascertain  by  the  law  of  nature."  The  truth  Is  midway  between  the  Pelagian 
view,  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  modem  rationalistic 
view,  that  since  law  fully  expresses  Ood,  there  can  be  no  forgiveness  of  sins  at  all. 
Greg,  Creed  of  Christendom,  2:217-238-**  Ood  is  the  only  helng  who  cannot  forgive 

sins Punishment  Is  not  the  execution  of  a  sentence,  but  the  occurrence  of  an 

effect."  Robertson,  Lect.  on  Genesis :  **  Deeds  are  irrevocable— their  consequences  are 
knit  up  with  them  irrevocably."  So  Baden  Powell,  Law  and  Gospel,  in  Noyes*  Theolog- 
ical Essays,  27.  All  this  Is  true  if  Gk>d  be  regarded  as  merely  the  source  of  law.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  grace,  and  grace  is  more  than  law.  There  is  no  forgiveness  In 
nature,  but  grace  Is  above  and  beyond  nature. 

{e)  Thns  the  revelation  of  grace,  while  it  takes  np  and  includes  in  itself 
the  revelation  of  law,  adds  something  different  in  kind,  namely,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  personal  love  of  the  Lawgiver.  Without  grace,  law  has 
only  a  demanding  aspect  Only  in  connection  with  grace  does  it  become 
*<  the  perfect  law,  the  law  of  liberty  "  (James  1  :  25).  In  fine,  grace  is  that 
larger  and  completer  manifestation  of  the  divine  nature,  of  which  law  con- 
stitutes the  necessary  but  preparatory  stage. 

Domer,  Person  of  Christ,  1 :  64,  78— **The  law  was  a  word  (A^o«),  but  It  was  not  a 
\6yot  TcAcuK,  a  plastic  word,  like  the  words  of  God  that  brought  forth  the  world,  for  It 
was  only  Imperative,  and  there  was  no  reality  nor  willing  corresponding  to  the  com- 
mand (dem  SoUen  fehUe  das  8eyn,  das  Wollen).  The  Christian  \6yot  Is  Atfyof  oAir^ciaf^ 
v6iioi  T^AcMK  r^  cAcv^cpiac— an  operative  and  effective  word,  as  that  of  creation .... 
....  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  holiness  of  Ood  is  only  directive  and  lawgiving,  Ood  himself 
is  thought  of  only  as  absolute  Moral  Law,  not  yet  as  Love.  So  the  Law  tends  forward  to 
Prophecy— is  an  imperative  word  of  God  which  does  not  lack  entity,  but  which  an- 
nounces a  higher  revelation  whereby  the  idea  of  holiness  is  powerfully  presented,  and 
thus  the  revelation  of  the  divine  holiness  is  for  the  first  time  established  in  the  world 
and  completed.  See  Burton,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  July,  1879 :  261-278,  art. :  Law  and  Divine 
Intervention;  Farrar,  Science  and  Theology,  184;  Salmon,  Reign  of  Law;  Phillppi, 
Glaubenslehre,  1 :  91. 
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SECTION  n. — NATURE  OF  SIN. 
I.    DsFiNiTiON  OF  Sin. 

Sin  is  lack  of  confonmty  to  the  moral  law  of  Gk>d,  either  in  act,  disposi- 
tion, or  state. 

In  explanation,  we  remark  that  (a)  This  definition  regards  sin  as  pre- 
dicable  only  of  rational  and  yolnntary  agents,  (b)  It  assumes,  however, 
that  man  has  a  rational  nature  below  consciousness,  and  a  yoluntary  nature 
apart  from  actual  volition,  (c)  It  holds  that  the  divine  law  requires  moral 
likeness  to  Gk>d  in  the  affections  and  tendencies  of  the  nature,  as  well  as  in 
its  outward  actiYitiee.  {d)  It  therefore  considers  lack  of  conformity  to  the 
divine  holiness  in  disposition  or  state  as  a  violation  of  law,  equally  with  the 
outward  act  of  transgression. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  Will  (paces  257-200),  we  notloed  that  there  were  permanent 
states  of  the  will,  as  well  as  of  the  Intellect  and  of  the  sensibilities.  It  is  evident,  more- 
over, that  these  permanent  states,  unlike  man's  deliberate  acts,  are  always  very  imper- 
fectly conscious,  and  in  many  cases  are  not  conscious  at  all.  Yet  it  is  in  these  very 
states  that  man  Is  most  unlike  Ood,  and  so,  as  law  only  reflects  Ood  (see  padres  276-279), 
most  lacking  in  conformity  to  Ood's  law. 

One  main  difference  between  Old  School  and  New  School  views  of  sin  is  that  the  latter 
constantly  tends  to  limit  sin  to  mere  act,  while  the  former  flnds  sin  in  the  states  of  the 
soul.  We  propose  what  we  think  to  be  a  valid  and  proper  compromise  between  the  two. 
We  make  sin  coextensive,  not  with  act,  but  with  activity.  The  Old  School  and  the  New 
School  are  not  so  far  apart,  when  we  remember  that  the  New  School  ^'  choice  "  is  decti/oe 
preference,  exercised  so  soon  as  the  child  is  bom  (Park)  and  reassertlnflr  Itself  in  all 
the  subordinate  choices  of  life ;  while  the  Old  School  '*  state  "  is  not  a  dead,  passive, 
mechanical  thingrt  hut  is  a  ttate  of  active  movement^  or  of  tendency  to  move,  toward  evil. 

The  soul  may  not  always  be  conscious,  but  it  may  always  be  active.  At  his  creation 
man  "beoama  a  liTiii|^  wml "  (Gen.  2 :  7),  and  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  human  spirit  ever 
ceases  its  activity,  any  more  than  the  divine  Spirit  in  whose  imasre  it  is  made.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  even  in  the  deepest  sleep  the  body  rests  rather  than  the 
mind.  And  when  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  our  activity  is  automatic  and  con- 
tinuous, wo  see  the  impossibility  of  limiting  the  term  *  sin '  to  the  sphere  of  momentary 
act,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious. 

On  unconscious  mental  action,  see  Carpenter,  Mental  Physiology,  180,  515-648;  Porten 
Huouin  Intellect,  883,  884;  verms  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  who  adopts  the  maxim:  **Noit 
sentlmus,  nisi  sentiamus  nos  sentire  "  (Philosophy,  ed.  Wight,  171).  Observe  also  that 
sin  may  infect  the  body,  as  well  as  the  soul,  and  may  bring  it  into  a  state  of  non-oon- 
fonmity  to  God*s  law  (see  H.  B.  Smith,  Syst.  Theol.,  267). 

1.     Proof. 

As  it  is  readily  admitted  that  the  outward  act  of  transgression  is  properly 
denominated  sin,  we  here  attempt  to  show  only  that  lack  of  conformity  to 
the  law  of  God  in  disposition  or  state  is  also  and  equally  to  be  so  denom- 
inated. 

A,    From  Scripture. 

(a)  The  words  ordinarily  translated  *Bin,'  or  used  as  synonyms  for  it, 
are  as  applicable  to  dispositions  and  states  as  to  acts  (n|)Kn  and  dfiapria «» 
a  missing,  failure,  coming  short  [so.  of  God's  will] ). 

See  Hum.  15 :  28— ''riniitth  aavittingly  " ;  Pb.  51 : 2— "dMiiM  nt  firom  my  sia " ;  5— "BalMld,  I  vu  iluipMi  in 
nufuty;  ud in  na  did  my  motktr  eoDMn  ma";  Rom.  7 :  17— "Sin  vhioh  dveUeth  in  mt" ;  compare  Jndgn 
ao :  16,  where  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  appears:  "iling  itonfls  at  »  hur-bnadth  and  not 
JBim"  (HKCin).   In  a  similar  manner,  j;i^9  [  lxx.  aa^/Seia  ]  =  separation  from,  rebellion 
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acrainst  [»c.  God ] ;  see  Ur.  16 :  IS, 21 ;  c/.  Delltssch on  Pb.  32 : 1.  hj^  LULX.  aauci'a]  =»  bending, 
perveraion  [«c.  of  what  is  riflrht],  iniquity;  see  Ut.  5 :  17;  c/.  John  7 :  18.  So  also  the  He- 
brew j;i,  rtf ^«  [  =  ruin*  confusion  ],  and  the  Greek  awoaravia,,  iwi^iua,  «x^P«t  «««*«» 
voKifpia,  (T^p^.  None  of  these  desiirnations  of  sin  limit  it  to  mere  act— most  of  them 
more  naturally  su^ffest  disposition  or  state.  On  the  words  mentioned,  see  Girdlestone, 
O.T. Synonyms;  Cremer.  Lexicon  N.  T.  Greek;  Present  Day  Tracts,  6 :  no.  fS^  pp. 48- 
47 ;  Trench,  N.  T.  Synonyms,  part  2 :  61, 78. 

(b)  The  New  Testament  deeoriptionfl  of  sin  biing  more  distinctly  to  riew 
the  states  and  dispositions  than  the  outward  acts  of  the  soul  (1  John  3  :  4 — 
jj  dfiapria  hriv  ^  avofxia,  where  avofiia  =,  not  ''transgression  of  the  law,"  but, 
as  both  context  and  etymology  show,  " lack  of  oonfbrmity  to  law  "  or  "law- 
lessness"— Bey.  Vers.). 

See  1  John  5 :  17—"  AU  nnrigkteouaM  ii  an" ;  Bab.  14  :  2a-"vbatMmr  ii  not  of  fiuth  ii  an  " ;  hmm  4 :  17 
—"  Jo  him  tlMrsfon  tUt  knovtth  to  do  good,  ud  dooth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  nn."  Where  the  sin  is  that  of 
not  doiriQt  sin  cannot  be  said  to  consist  in  act.   It  must  then  at  least  be  a  gtate, 

(c)  Moral  evil  is  ascribed  not  only  to  the  thoughts  and  affections,  but  to 
the  heart  from  which  they  spring  (we  read  of  the  '*  evil  thoughts  "  and  of 
the  "  evil  heart"— Mat  16  :  19  and  Heb.  3  :  12). 

See  also  Hit  5  :  22— an^rer  in  the  heart  is  murder ;  28— impure  desire  is  adultery.  lako  6 :  4S 
—"the  oTil  aun  oat  of  the  oTil  tntnn  [of  his  heart]  briocotk  fortk  thai  vhioh  it  oriL"  Hob.  3 :  i^-^u  onl 
hmii  of  lulMliAf " ;  e/.  Is.  1 :  5— "the  vhola  keitd  is  nok,  and  tho  vhoU  haart  funt" ;  Jar.  17  :  9— "Tha  kiart  is 
daoaitftil  abova  all  things,  and  it  ia  daapantaly  aiek :  vka  oan  know  it?"— the  sin  here  that  cannot  be 
known  is  not  sin  of  act,  but  sin  of  the  heart. 

{d)  The  state  or  condition  of  the  soul  which  gives  rise  to  wrong  desireB 
and  acts  is  expressly  called  sin  (  Bom.  7  : 8—"  Sin  ....  wrought  in  me  ...  . 
all  manner  of  coveting  " ). 

John  8 :  34— "iTory  ona  that  oommittath  sin  is  tha  bondflerrant  of  an";  Rool  7 :  11, 13, 14, 17, 2(^"Bn 

bepiilad  me ... .  working  daath  to  ma ....  lam  aanal,  sold  udar  sin sin  vhioh  dvaUoth  in  mab"    These 

representations  of  sin  as  a  principle  or  state  of  the  soul  are  incompatible  with  the  deli* 
nition  of  it  as  a  mere  act. 

(e)  Sin  is  represented  as  existing  in  the  soul,  prior  to  the  consciousness 
of  it,  and  as  only  discovered  and  awakened  by  the  law  (Bom.  7  :  9,  10 — 
"  when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died  " — ^if  sin  "revived," 
it  must  have  had  previous  existence  and  life,  even  though  it  did  not  mani- 
fest itself  in  acts  of  conscious  transgression). 

Rom.  7 : 8— "apart  firam  the  kv  sin  was  daad  "—here  is  sin  which  is  not  yet  sin  of  act.  Dead  or 
unconscious  sin  is  still  sin.  The  fire  in  a  cave  discovers  reptiles  and  stirs  them,  but  they 
were  there  before ;  the  U«rht  does  not  create  them.  Let  a  beam  of  liffht,  says  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  througrh  your  window-shutter  into  a  darkened  room,  and  you  reveal  a  thousand 
motes  floating  in  tiie  air  whose  existence  was  before  unsuspected.  So  the  law  of  God 
reveals  our  "hiddan  fsolta"  (Ps.  19 :  12)— infirmities,  imperfections,  evil  tendencies  and  desires 
—which  cannot  all  be  classed  as  acta  of  transgrression. 

(/)    The  aUusions  to  sin  as  a  permanent  power  or  reigning  principle,  not 

only  in  the  individual  but  in  humanity  at  large,  forbid  us  to  define  it  as  a 

momentary  act,  and  compel  us  to  regard  it  as  being  primarily  a  settled 

depravity  of  nature,  of  which  individual  sins  or  acts  of  transgression  are 

the  workings  and  fruits  (Bom.  5  :  21 — "sin  reigned  in  death" ;  6  :  12 — 

"let  not  therefore  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  body  " ). 

In  Rom.  5 :  21,  the  reifru  of  sin  is  compared  to  the  reiirn  of  grace.  As  grace  is  not  an  act 
but  a  principle,  so  sin  is  not  an  act  but  a  principle.  As  the  poisonous  exhalations  from 
a  well  Indicate  that  there  is  corruption  and  death  at  the  bottom,  so  the  ever-recurring* 
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thouirhts  and  acts  of  sin  are  evldenoe  that  there  to  a  principle  of  sin  in  the  heart-in 
other  words,  that  sin  exists  as  a  permanent  disposition  or  state.  A  momentary  act 
cannot "  nigii "  nor  **  divtU  " ;  a  disposition  or  state  can. 

{g)  The  Mosaic  sacrifioes  for  sms  of  ignorance  and  of  ominsion,  and 
especially  for  general  sinfulness,  are  CTidence  that  sin  is  not  to  be  limited 
to  mere  act,  but  that  it  includes  something  deeper  and  more  permanent  in 
the  heart  and  the  life  (Ley.  1:8;  c/  Luke  2  :  24). 

The  sin-ofrering  for  sins  of  Ignorance  (Ut.  4  :  14,  20.  31),  the  trespaas-offerinff  for  sins  of 
omission  (lat.  5 : 5, 6),  and  the  bumt-offerlng  to  expiate  flreneral  sinfulness  (laT.  1:3;  e/. 
Lnka  2 :  22-24),  all  witness  that  sin  is  not  confined  to  mere  act.  See  Oehler,  O.  T.  Theologryi 
1:283;  Sohmid,  Bib.  Theol.  N.  T.,  194,  381,  442,  488,  492,  004;  Phllippl,  Glaubenslehre, 
a :  210-217 ;  Julius  Mtiller,  Doctrine  of  bin,  2 :  25»-306;  Edwards,  Works,  8  :  16-18.  For 
the  New  School  definition  of  sin,  see  Fitch,  Nature  of  Sin,  and  Park,  in  Bib.  Sac,  7 :  661. 

B.    From  the  common  judgment  of  mankind. 

(a)  Men  uniyersally  attribute  rice  as  well  as  virtue  not  only  to  conscious 
and  deliberate  acts,  but  also  to  dispositions  and  states.  Belief  in  something 
more  permanently  evil  than  acts  of  transgression  is  indicated  in  the  common 
phrases,  "hateful  temper,"  "  wicked  pride,"  **  bad  character." 

As  the  beatitudes  (lat  5 :  t-12)  are  pronounced,  not  upon  acts,  but  upon  dispositions  of 
the  soul,  so  the  curses  of  the  law  are  uttered  not  so  much  against  single  acts  of  trans- 
crreasion  as  against  the  evil  affections  from  which  they  spring.  Compare  the  "  worki  of  tlie 
ileak"  (6a1. 5 :  19)  with  the  "fruit  of  (ka  Spirit"  (5 : 22).  In  both,  dispositions  and  states  pre- 
dominate. 

(6)  Outward  acts,  indeed,  are  condemned  only  when  they  are  regarded 
as  originating  in,  and  as  symptomatic  of,  eyil  dispositiona  Oiyil  law  pro- 
ceeds upon  this  principle  in  holding  crime  to  consist,  not  alone  in  the 
external  act,  but  also  in  the  evil  motive  or  intent  with  which  it  is  performed. 

The  mens  rta  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  crime.  The  "idl*  voni"  (Kit  12:36)  shall  be 
brought  into  the  Judgment,  not  because  it  is  so  Important  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  a 
fioattng  straw  that  indicates  the  direction  of  the  whole  current  of  the  heart  and  life. 
Murder  differs  from  homidde,  not  in  any  outward  respect,  but  simply  because  of  the 
motive  that  prompts  it--and  that  motive  is  always,  in  the  last  analysis,  an  evil  disposition 
or  state. 

(c)  The  stronger  an  eyil  disposition,  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  it  con- 
nects itself  with,  or  resolves  itself  into,  a  settled  state  or  condition  of  the 
soul,  the  more  blameworthy  is  it  felt  to  be.  This  is  shown  by  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  crimes  of  passion  and  crimes  of  deliberation. 

Edwards :  "  GuUt  consists  in  having  one's  heart  wrong,  and  in  doing  wrong  from  the 
heart."  There  is  guilt  in  evil  desires,  even  when  the  will  combats  them.  But  there  is 
greater  guilt  when  the  will  consents.  The  outward  act  may  be  in  each  case  the  same, 
but  the  guilt  of  It  is  proportioned  to  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  disposition  is  settled 
and  strong. 

(d)  This  condemning  sentence  remains  the  same,  eyen  although  the 
origin  of  the  evil  disposition  or  state  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  con- 
scious act  of  the  individual.  Neither  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  nor 
the  civil  law  in  which  this  general  sense  is  expressed,  goes  behind  the  fact 
of  an  existing  evil  will.  Whether  this  evil  will  is  the  result  of  personal 
transgression,  or  is  a  hereditary  bias  derived  from  generations  past,  this  evil 
will  is  the  man  himself,  and  upon  him  terminates  the  blame.  We  do  not 
excuse  arrogance  or  sensuality  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  family  traits. 
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The  younff  murderer  in  Boston  was  not  ezcufied  upon  the  grround  of  a  oongenitally 
cruel  disposition.  We  repent  in  later  years  of  sins  of  boyhood,  which  we  only  now  see 
to  be  sins ;  and  converted  cannibals  repent,  after  beoominff  Christians,  of  the  sins  of 
heathendom  which  they  onoe  committed  without  a  thouflrht  of  their  wickedness. 

{e)  When  any  evil  disposition  has  such  strength  in  itself,  or  is  so  oom> 
bined  with  others,  as  to  indicate  a  settled  moral  corruption  in  which  no 
power  to  do  good  remains,  this  state  is  regarded  with  the  deepest  disappro- 
bation of  all.  Sin  weakens  man's  power  of  obedience,  but  the  can-not  is  a 
will-not,  and  is  therefore  oondemnable.  The  opposite  principle  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that,  the  more  a  man  weakened  his  powers  by  transgres- 
sion, the  less  guilty  he  would  be,  until  absolute  depravity  became  absolute 
innocence. 

The  boy  who  hates  his  father  cannot  change  his  hatred  into  love  by  a  single  act  of 
will ;  but  he  is  not  therefore  innocent.  Spontaneous  and  uncontrollable  profanity  is  the 
worst  profanity  of  all.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  whole  will,  like  a  subterranean  Kentucky 
river,  is  moving  away  from  God,  and  that  no  recuperative  power  is  left  in  the  soul 
which  can  reach  into  the  depths  to  reverse  its  course.  See  Domer,  Olaubenslehre,  S :  110- 
lU;  Shedd,  Hist.  Doct.,  2:79-0S,  IScMST;  Bichards,  Lectures  on  Theology,  25&-d01 ;  Ed- 
wards, Works,  2:184;  Baird,  Elohim  Bevealed,  249-282;  Princeton  Essays,  2:224r-2ao* 
Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  394. 

0.     From  the  experience  of  the  Christian. 

Christian  experience  is  a  testing  of  Scripture  truth,  and  therefore  is  not  an 
independent  source  of  knowledge.  It  may,  however,  corroborate  condusions 
drawn  from  the  word  of  God.  Since  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  is  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  may  trust  this  more  implicitly 
than  the  general  sense  of  the  world.  We  a£Qrm,  then,  that  just  in  propor- 
tion to  his  spiritual  enlightenment  and  self-knowledge,  the  Christian 

(a)  Regards  his  outward  deviations  from  Gk>d*s  law,  and  his  evil  inclina- 
tions and  desires,  as  outgrowths  and  revelations  of  a  depravity  of  nature 
which  lies  below  his  consciousness ;  and 

(6)  Bepents  more  deeply  for  this  depravity  of  nature,  which  constitutes 
his  inmost  character  and  is  inseparable  from  himself,  than  for  what  he 
merely  feels  or  does. 

In  proof  of  these  statements  we  appeal  to  the  biographies  and  writings 
of  those  in  all  ages  who  have  been  by  general  consent  regarded  as  most 
advtooed  in  spiritual  culture  and  discernment 

"  Intelligentia  prima  est,  ut  te  noris  peccatorem."  Compare  David's  experienoe,  Pii. 
51 :6>-"  Behold,  thmidflamt  tnitii  in  the  invtrdptrti:  iad  is  the  hidden  pert  thoaehalt  make  aie  to  knovviidoiB"— 
with  Paul's  experienoe  in  Rom.  7 :  24—"  0  mretohed  man  that  I  am  I  who  shall  delifer  ue  oat  of  the  body  of 
thifl  death?"— with  Isaiah's  experience  (6:6),  when  in  the  presence  of  God's  glory  he  uses 
the  words  of  the  leper  ( Ler.  13 :  45 )  and  calls  himself  "nnolean,"  and  with  Peter's  experienoe 
( Lake  5:8),  when  at  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  miraculous  power  "  he  fell  down  at  Jeias'  kae«, 
sajing,  Depart  from  me ;  for  I  am  a  nxM  man,  0  Lorl"  So  the  publican  cries,  "God  be  meraftal  to  me  tha 
nniur  "  ( lake  18 :  13 ),  and  Paul  calls  himself  the  "  chiof "  of  shmers  ( 1  Tim.  i :  15 ).  It  is  evident 
that  In  none  of  these  cases  were  there  merely  single  acts  of  transgression  in  view ;  the 
humiliation  and  self-abhorrence  were  in  view  of  permanent  states  of  depravity.  Van 
Oosterzee :  "  What  we  do  outwardly  is  only  the  revelation  of  our  inner  nature."  It 
may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  any  repentance  is  genuine  which  is  not  repentance  for 
9in  rather  than  for  sins ;  compare  John  16 : 8— the  Holy  Spirit  "  will  oonnet  the  world  in  nipest  ef 
lin." 

Martensen,  Dogmatics,  389 :  Luther  during  his  early  experience  '*  often  wrote  to  Stau- 
pitz:  *0h,  my  sins,  my  sins!  *  and  yet  in  the  confessional  be  could  name  no  sins  in  par- 
ticular which  he  had  to  confess;  so  that  it  was  clearly  a  sense  of  the  general  depravity 
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of  hl8  nature  which  filled  his  soul  with  deep  sorrow  and  pain.'*  Luther's  oonscience 
would  not  acxsept  the  oomf ort  that  he  irMked  to  be  without  sin,  and  therefore  /lod  no  real 
sin.  When  he  thought  himself  too  arreat  a  sinner  to  be  saved,  Staupitz  replied :  '*  Would 
you  have  the  semblanoe  of  a  sinner,  and  the  semblanoe  of  a  Savior?" 

After  twenty  years  of  rellarlous  experience,  Jonathan  Edwards  wrote  ( Works,  1 :  28, 
28 ;  also  8 :  16-18) :  '*  Often  since  I  have  lived  in  this  town  I  have  had  very  alfeoting  views 
of  my  own  sinfulness  and  vileness,  very  frequently  to  such  a  deflree  as  to  hold  me  in  a 
kind  of  loud  weeping,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  time  together,  so  that  I  have  been 
often  obliged  to  shut  myself  up.  I  have  had  a  vastly  greater  sense  of  my  own  wicked- 
ness and  the  badness  of  my  heart  than  ever  I  had  before  my  conversion.  It  has  often 
appeared  to  me  that  if  God  should  mark  iniquity  against  me,  I  should  appear  the  very 
worst  of  all  mankind,  of  all  that  have  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this 
time ;  and  that  I  should  have  by  far  the  lowest  place  in  hell.  When  others  that  have 
come  to  talk  with  me  about  their  soul's  concerns  have  expressed  the  sense  they  have 
had  of  their  own  wickedness,  by  saying  that  it  seemed  to  them  they  were  as  bad  as  the 
devil  himself;  I  thought  their  expressions  seemed  exceeding  faint  and  feeble  to  repre- 
sent my  wickedness." 

Edwards  continues :  ^'  My  wickedness,  as  I  am  in  myself,  has  long  appeared  to  me  per- 
fectly ineffable  and  swallowing  up  all  thought  and  imagination— like  an  infinite  deluge, 
or  mountains  over  my  head.  I  know  not  how  to  express  better  what  my  sins  appear  to 
me  to  be,  than  by  heaping  infinite  on  infinite  and  multiplying  infinite  by  infinite.  Very 
often  for  these  many  years,  these  expressions  are  in  my  mind  and  in  my  mouth :  *  Infi- 
nite upon  infinite— infinite  upon  infinite  I  *  When  I  look  into  my  heart  and  take  a  view 
of  my  wickedness,  it  looks  like  an  abyss  infinitely  deeper  than  hell.  And  it  appears  to 
me  that  were  it  not  for  free  grace,  exalted  and  raised  up  to  the  infinite  height  of  all  the 
fulness  and  glory  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and  the  arm  of  his  power  and  grace  stretched 
forth  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  power  and  in  all  the  glory  of  his  sovereignty,  I  should 
appear  sunk  down  in  my  sins  below  hell  itself,  far  beyond  the  sight  of  everything  but 
the  eye  of  sovereign  grnioe  that  can  pierce  even  down  to  such  a  depth.  And  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  my  conviction  of  sin  is  exceeding  small  and  faint ;  it  is  enough  to  amaze  me 
that  I  have  no  more  sense  of  my  sin.  I  know  certainly  that  I  have  very  little  sense  of 
my  sinfulness.  When  I  have  had  turns  of  weeping  for  my  sins,  I  thought  I  knew  at  the 
time  that  my  repentance  was  nothing  to  my  sin ....  It  is  affecting  to  think  how  igno- 
rant I  was,  when  a  young  Christian,  of  the  bottomless,  infinite  depths  of  wickedness, 
pride,  hypocrisy,  and  deceit  left  in  my  heart." 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  not  an  ungodly  man,  but  the  holiest  man  of  his  time.  He  was 
not  an  enthusiast,  but  a  man  of  acute,  philosophic  mind.  He  was  not  a  man  who  in- 
dulged in  exaggerated  or  random  statements,  for  with  bis  powers  of  introspection  and 
analysis  he  combined  a  faculty  and  habit  of  exact  expression  unsurpassed  among  the 
sons  of  men.  If  the  maxim  **cuique  in  arte  sua  credendum  est"  is  of  any  value, 
Edwards's  statements  in  a  matter  of  religious  experience  are  to  be  taken  as  correct  in- 
terpretations of  the  facts.  H.  B.  Smith  ( System  Theol.,  275)  quotes  Thomasius  as  say- 
ing: ^*It  is  a  striking  fact  in  Scripture  that  statements  of  the  depth  and  power  of  sin 
are  chiefly  from  the  regenerate. "  Another  has  said  that  "  a  serpent  is  never  seen  at  Its 
whole  length  until  it  Is  dead."  Thomas  i  Kempis  ( ed.  Gould  and  Lincoln,  142)—"  Do  not 
think  that  thou  hast  made  any  progress  toward  perfection,  till  thou  feelest  that  thou 
art  less  than  the  least  of  all  human  beings." 

Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life:  "Tou  may  Justly  condemn  yourself 
for  being  the  greatest  sinner  that  you  know,  1.  Because  you  know  more  of  the  folly 
of  your  own  heart  than  of  other  people's,  and  can  charge  yourself  with  various  sins 
which  you  know  only  of  yourself  and  cannot  be  sure  that  others  are  guilty  of  them. 
2.  The  greatnem  of  our  guilt  arises  from  the  greatness  of  God's  goodness  to  us.  You 
know  more  of  these  aggravations  of  your  sios  than  you  do  of  the  sins  of  other  people. 
Hence  the  greatest  saints  have  in  all  ages  condemned  themselves  as  the  greatest  sin- 
ners." We  may  add :  8.  That,  since  each  man  is  a  peculiar  being,  each  man  is  guilty  of 
peculiar  sins,  and  in  certain  particulars  and  aspects  may  constitute  an  example  of  the 
enormity  and  hatef  ulness  of  sin,  such  as  neither  earth  nor  hell  can  elsewhere  show. 

Of  Cromwell,  as  a  ropresentative  of  the  Puritans,  Green  says  ( Short  History  of  the 
English  People,  454 ):  "  The  vivid  sense  of  the  divine  Purity  dose  to  such  men,  made  the 
life  of  common  men  seem  sin."  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  ( Life  and  Corresp.,  App.  D.) :  "  In 
a  deep  sense  of  moral  evil,  more  perhaps  than  anything  else,  abides  a  saving  knowledge 
of  God."  Augustine,  on  his  death-bed,  had  the  8Snd  Psalm  written  over  against  him  on 
the  wall.  For  his  expressions  with  regard  to  sin,  see  his  Confessions,  book  10.  See  also 
Hhedd,  Discourses  and  Essays,  284,  note. 
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2.     Inferen(ie9, 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  disoasBion,  we  may  properly  estimate  the 
elements  of  truth  and  of  error  in  the  common  definition  of  sin  as  '  the  yoI- 
nntary  transgression  of  known  law.* 

(a)  Not  all  sin  is  volnntary  as  being  a  distinct  and  conscious  yolition ;  for 
evil  disposition  and  state  often  precede  and  occasion  evil  yolition,  dnd  evil 
disposition  and  state  are  themselves  sin.  All  sin,  however,  is  voluntary  as 
springing  either  directly  from  will,  or  indirectly  from  those  perverse  affec- 
tions and  desires  which  have  themselves  originated  in  wilL  '  Voluntary '  is 
a  term  broader  than  'volitional,'  and  includes  all  those  permanent  states  of 
intellect  and  affection  which  the  will  has  made  what  they  are.  Will, 
moreover,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  simply  the  faculty  of  volitions,  but  as 
primarily  the  underlying  determination  of  the  being  to  a  supreme  end. 

will,  88  we  have  seen,  includes  preference  (^Mif^ia,  voUwntaAt  WiUe)  as  well  as  volition 
OovAii,  arbttriunu  WUUcUrh  We  do  not,  with  Edwards  and  Hodge,  regard  the  senal- 
hilitiee  as  states  of  the  will.  They  are,  however.  In  their  character  and  their  objects 
determined  by  the  will,  and  so  they  may  be  called  voluntary.  The  permanent  state  of 
the  will  ( New  School  **  elective  preference  ")  Is  to  be  distinsrulshed  from  the  permanent 
states  of  the  Bensibilities  (dispositions,  or  desires).  But  both  are  voluntary  because 
both  are  due  to  past  decisions  of  the  will,  and  **  whatever  springs  from  will  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  "  ( Shedd,  Discourses  and  Essays.  21B ).  Julius  MttJler,  2 :  51—"  We  speak  of 
self -consciousness  and  reason  as  something  which  the  ego  has,  but  we  identify  the  will 
wUh  the  ego.  No  one  would  say,  '  my  will  has  decided  this  or  that,'  although  we  do  say 
*  my  reason,  my  consdenoe  teaches  me  this  or  that.'  The  will  is  the  very  man  himself, 
as  Augustine  says :  *  Voluntas  est  in  omnibus;  imo  omnes  nihil  aliud  quam  voluntates 
sunt.' " 

For  other  statements  of  the  relation  of  disposition  to  will,  see  Alexander,  Moral  Sci- 
ence, 161—"  In  regard  to  dispositiens,  we  say  that  they  are  in  a  sense  voluntary.  They 
properly  belong  to  the  will,  taking  the  word  in  a  large  sense.  In  Judging  of  the  morality 
of  voluntary  acts,  the  principle  from  which  they  proceed  is  always  included  in  our  view 
and  comes  in  for  a  large  part  of  the  blame  " ;  see  also  pages  201,  207,  208.  Edwards  on 
the  Affections,  3 : 1-22;  on  the  Will,  8 : 4—"  The  affections  are  only  certain  modes  of  the 
exercise  of  the  will."  A.  A.  Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theology,  284—"  All  sin  is  voluntary,  in 
the  sense  that  all  sin  has  its  root  in  the  perverted  dispositions,  desires,  and  affections 
which  constitute  the  depraved  state  of  the  will."  But  to  Alexander,  Edwards,  and 
Hodge,  we  reply  that  the  first  sin  was  not  voluntary  in  this  sense,  for  there  was  no  such 
depraved  state  of  the  will  from  which  it  could  spring.  We  are  responsible  for  disposi- 
tions, not  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  will,  but  upon  the  ground  that 
they  are  effects  of  will,  in  other  words,  that  past  decisions  of  the  wUl  have  made  them 
what  they  are. 

(6)  Deliberate  intention  to  sin  is  an  aggravation  of  transgression,  but  it 
is  not  essential  to  constitute  any  given  act  or  feeling  a  sin.  Those  evil  in- 
clinations and  impulses  which  rise  unbidden  and  master  the  soul  before  it  is 
well  aware  of  their  nature,  are  themselves  violations  of  the  divine  law,  and 
indications  of  an  inward  depravity  which  in  the  case  of  each  descendant  of 
Adam  is  the  chief  and  fontal  transgression.. 

Joseph  Cook :  "  Only  the  surface-water  of  the  sea  is  penetrated  with  light.  Beneath 
is  a  half-lit  region.  Still  further  down  is  absolute  darkness.  We  are  greater  than  we 
know."  Cf.  Pb.  51 :  6;  19 :  12— "tke  invard  parts  .  .  .  tlM  hidden  part .  .  .  hiddaa  faoltt"— hidden  not 
only  from  others,  but  even  from  ourselves. 

(c)  Knowledge  of  the  sinfulness  of  an  act  or  feeling  is  also  an  aggrava- 
tion of  transgression,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  constitute  it  a  sin.  Moral 
blindness  is  the  effect  of  transgression,  and,  as  inseparable  from  corrupt 
affections  and  desires,  is  itself  condemned  by  the  divine  law. 
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We  caanot  ezouse  dJaobedienoe  by  njijog :  "  I  f orirot."  Qod's  oommaadment  is :  "  Ra- 
■•nbcr  "—BS  in  Iz.  20  :  S ;  e/.  2  Pit  8 :  S— "  for  Uii  thay  wiliUljr  forgst"  *'  Itrnorantia  legifl  neminem 
excusat."  Bml  2 :  12—"  As  nuy  m  UTt  uuiad  witlwat  Uw  ibaU  ate  perish  withoat  kv  " ;  Lake  12 :  48— '*he 
Oat  kaew  not,  and  did  things  vorthj  of  stripn,  shall  be  beaten  [thouffb]  vith  fev. stripes."  The  aim  of 
terelatioo  and  of  preaohinff  is  to  bxlnff  man  "  to  hisuslf  "  ( e/.  Lnka  15 :  17 )— to  show  him  what 
he  has  been  doing  and  what  he  la.  Ooethe :  "  We  are  never  deceived :  we  deceive  our- 
aelvea.'* 

(d)  Ability  to  fulfil  the  law  is  not  essential  to  oonstitute  the  non-f  olfilment 
flin.  Inability  to  fulfil  the  law  is  a  result  of  transgression,  and,  as  oon- 
flisting  not  in  an  original  deficiency  of  faculty  but  in  a  settled  state  of  the 
affections  and  will,  it  is  itself  condemnable.  Since  the  law  presents  the 
h61ines8  of  Qod  as  the  only  standard  for  the  creature,  ability  to  obey  can 
never  be  the  measure  of  obligation  or  the  test  of  sin. 

Not  power  to  the  contrary,  in  the  senae  of  ability  to  change  all  our  permanent  atatea 
by  mere  volition,  ia  the  baala  of  obligation  and  reaponaibility ;  for  aurely  Satan'a 
reaponaibility  doee  not  depend  upon  hla  power  at  any  moment  to  turn  to  God  and  be 
holy. 

Deflnitiona  of  Sin.  Melanothon :  Defectua  vel  inclinatlo  vel  actio  pugnana  cum  lege 
Dei.  Calvin :  Illegalltaa,  aeu  difformltaa  a  lege,  Hollaz :  Aberratio  a  lege  divlna.  Hol- 
las adda :  '*  VoluntaHneaa  doea  not  enter  into  the  definition  of  ain,  generloally  oon- 
flidered.  Sin  may  be  called  voluntary,  either  in  reapeot  to  ita  cauae,  as  it  Inheres  in  the 
will,  or  in  reapeot  to  the  act,  aa  it  prooeeda  from  deliberate  volition.  Here  ia  the  an- 
titbesia  to  the  Roman  GathoUoa  and  to  the  Sootnlans.  the  latter  of  whom  define  ain  aa 
a  voluntary  [i.  e.,  a  volitional]  tranagreaaion  of  law"— a  view,  saya  Haae  (Hutterua 
Redivivua,  11th  ed.,  169-164),  "which  ia  derived  from  the  necessary  methoda  of  dvll 
tribunala,  and  which  ia  incompatible  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  original  ain.'* 

On  the  New  School  definition  of  Sin,  aee  Fatrohild,  Nature  of  Sin,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  26 :  80- 
48;  Whedon,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  19 :  251.  and  On  the  Will,  828.  Per  contra,  aee  Hodge,  Syat. 
TheoL,  2  :  180-190 ;  Lawrence,  Old  School  in  N.  B.  Theol.,  in  Bib.  Sao.,  20  :  317-328 ;  Juliua 
Mtiller,  Doot.  Sin,  1:40-72;  Nitzaoh,  Chriat.  Doct,  216;  Lutbardt,  Ck>mpendlum  der 
Bogm..  124-128. 

n.    Thb  EssBivTiAii  Pbinoiflb  of  Sin. 

The  definition  of  sin  as  lack  of  conformity  to  the  divine  law  does  not 
exclude,  but  rather  necessitates,  an  inquiry  into  the  characterizing  motive  or 
impelling  power  which  explains  its  existence  and  constitutes  its  guilt  Only 
three  views  require  extended  examination.  Of  these  the  first  two  constitute 
the  most  common  excuses  for  sin,  although  not  propounded  for  this  purpose 
by  their  authors :  Sin  is  due  ( 1 )  to  the  human  body,  or  ( 2 )  to  finite  weak- 
ness. The  third,  which  we  regard  as  the  Scriptural  view,  considers  sin  as 
(8)  the  supreme  choice  of  self,  or  selfishness. 

1.     Sin  aa  Senstwusneaa. 

This  view  regards  sin  as  the  necessary  product  of  man's  sensuous  nature 
— a  result  of  the  soul's  connection  with  a  physical  organism.  This  ia  the 
view  of  Schleiermaoher  and  of  Bothe. 

For  atatement  of  the  view  here  oppoeed,  aee  Schleiermaoher,  Der  Chriatliche  Olaube, 
1 :  881-364—*'  Sin  ia  a  prevention  of  the  determining  power  of  the  apirit,  oauaed  by 
the  Independence  ( SelbatUndlgkeit )  of  the  aenauoua  functions."  Bothe,  Dogmatlk, 
1 :  30O-3O2.  The  advocatea  of  thia  view  would  aay  that  the  child  Uvea  at  first  a  life  of 
sense,  in  which  the  bodily  appetites  are  supreme.  The  senses  are  the  avenues  of  all 
temptation,  the  physical  domineers  over  the  spiritual,  and  the  soul  never  shakes  off  the 
body.  Sin  is,  therefore,  a  malarious  exhalation  from  the  low  grounds  of  human  nature, 
or,  to  use  the  words  of  Schleiermaoher,  '*a  positive  opposition  of  the  fleah  to  the  apirit.*' 
19 
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John  Fiake,  Destiny  of  Man,  103—**  Ori^rinal  sin  Is  neither  more  nor  lew  than  the  brute- 
inheritance  which  every  man  oarriea  with  him,  and  the  proceaa  of  evolution  is  an 
advance  toward  true  aalvation  *'— thus  making  sin  a  mere  phyaioal  neoeasity. 

In  refutation  of  thia  view,  it  will  be  sufSoient  to  urge  the  following  con- 
fidderationa : 

(a)  It  involves  an  assumption  of  the  inherent  evil  of  matter,  at  least  so 
far  as  regards  the  sabstanoe  of  man's  body.  Bat  this  is  either  a  form  of 
dualism,  and  may  be  met  with  the  objections  already  brought  against  that 
[^fstem^  or  it  implies  that  Gkni,  in  being  the  author  of  man's  physical 
organism,  is  also  the  responsible  originator  of  human  sin. 

This  has  been  called  the  **  ca^ed-ea^le  theory  '*  of  man's  existence :  it  holds  that  the 
body  is  a  prison  only,  or,  as  Plato  expressed  it,  *'  the  tomb  of  the  soul,**  so  that  the  soul 
oan  be  pure  only  by  escaping  from  the  body.  But  matter  is  not  eternal.  Ood  made  it, 
and  made  it  pure.  The  body  was  made  to  be  the  servant  of  the  spirit.  We  must  not 
throw  the  blame  of  sin  upon  the  senses,  but  upon  the  spirit  that  used  the  senses  so 
wickedly.  To  attribute  sin  to  the  body  is  to  make  God,  the  author  of  the  body,  to  be 
also  the  author  of  sin— which  is  the  greatest  of  blasphemies.  Men  cannot  "Justly 
accuse  Their  Maker,  or  their  makiuflr,  or  their  fate  "  ( Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  8 :  112). 

(b)  It  rests  upon  an  incomplete  induction  of  facts,  taking  account  of  sin 
solely  in  its  aspect  of  self-degradation,  but  ignoring  the  worst  aspect  of  it 
as  self-exaltation.  Avarice,  envy,  pride,  ambition,  malice,  cruelty,  revenge, 
self -righteousness,  imbelief,  enmity  to  Gk>d,  are  none  of  them  fleshly  sins,, 
and  upon  this  principle  are  incapable  of  explanation. 

Goethe  and  Napoleon  I  were  neither  of  them  markedly  sensual  men ;  yet  the  spiritual 
vivisection  which  Goethe  practised  on  Frederica  Brion,  his  perfldioua  misrepresentation 
of  his  relations  with  Kestner's  wife  in  the  **  Sorrows  of  Werther,'*  and  his  flattery  of 
Napoleon,  when  Wieland  rejected  with  scorn  the  advances  of  the  invader  of  his  country* 
show  Goethe  to  have  been  a  very  incarnation  of  heartleasness  and  selflahneas;  while  of 
Napoleon  it  has  been  well  said  that  **  his  self-sufficiency  surpassed  the  self-eufflcienoy 
of  common  men  as  the  great  Sahara  desert  surpasses  an  ordinary  sand-patch.*'  Hutton 
calls  Goethe  **  a  Narcissus  In  love  with  himself."  Like  George  Eliot's  "  Dinah,*'  in  Adam 
Bede,  Goethe's  "  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul,"  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  are  the  purely 
artistic  delineation  of  a  character  with  which  he  had  no  inner  sympathy.  And  the  most 
truthful  epitaph  to  Napoleon  was:  "The  little  butchers  of  Ghent  to  Napoleon  the 
Great "  [butcher]. 

(e)  It  leads  to  absurd  conclusions, — as,  for  example,  that  asceticism,  by 
weakening  the  power  of  sense,  must  weaken  the  power  of  sin ;  that  man 
becomes  less  sinful  as  his  senses  fail  with  age ;  that  disembodied  spirits  are 
necessarily  holy. 

Aaceticism  only  turns  the  current  of  sin  in  other  dlreotiona.  Spiritual  pride  and 
tsnranny  take  the  place  of  fleshly  desires.  The  miser  clutches  his  gold  more  closely  as  he 
Dears  death.    Satan  has  no  physical  organism,  yet  he  is  the  prince  of  evlL 

(d)  It  interprets  Scripture  erroneously.  In  passages  like  Bom.  7  :  18 — 
ovK  olireZ  kv  kfwi,  tovt'  iartv  h  ry  aapid  fiov^  ayai96v — (rd/vf ,  or  flesh,  signifies,  not 
man's  body,  but  man's  whole  being  when  destitute  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d. 
The  Scriptures  distinctly  recognize  the  seat  of  sin  as  being  in  the  soul 
itself,  not  in  its  physictd  organism.  God  does  not  tempt  man,  nor  has  he 
made  man's  nature  to  tempt  him  (  James  1  :  13,  14 ). 

In  the  use  of  the  term  "l«h,"  Scripture  puts  a  stigma  upon  sin,  and  intimates  that 
human  nature  without  God  is  as  corruptible  and  perishable  as  the  body  would  be  with- 
out the  soul  to  inhabit  it.  The  ''  carnal  mind,"  or  "  Bind  of  tlie  flask  "  (  Rool  8:7),  accordingly 
means,  not  the  sensual  mind,  but  the  mind  which  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  Holjr 
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Spirit,  its  trae  life.  See  Meyer,  on  t  Otr.  1 :  ai-^«p|  =  "  the  purely  human  element  in 
man,  as  opposed  to  the  divine  prinoiple  '* ;  Pope,  Tbeolofiry,  9 :  65— «>ap{  =  "  the  whole 
helnfir  of  man,  body,  bouI,  and  spirit,  separated  from  Ood  and  subjeoted  to  the  creature  *' . 
Julius  Mttller,  Proof-texts,  \9—^ap4  =  **  human  nature  as  livinfr  in  and  for  itself,  sun- 
dered from  €k>d  and  opposed  to  him.**  The  earliest  and  best  statement  of  this  view  of 
the  term  iri&i»^  is  that  of  JuUus  HtlUer,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  1:806-638,  especiaUy  8SL  See 
also  Dickson,  St.  Paul's  Use  of  the  Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit,  270,  271— «ap{  =  **  human 
nature  without  the  vvtvtia ....  man  standln^r  by  himself,  or  left  to  himself,  over  a^nst 
Ood ....  the  natural  man,  oonoelved  as  not  having-  yet  received  graxse,  or  as  not  yet 
wholly  under  its  influence.** 

{e)  TnHtead  of  explaimng  sin,  this  theory  yirttuJly  denies  its  existence, 
— ^f or  if  sin  arises  from  the  original  oonstitntion  of  onr  being,  reason  may 
recognize  it  as  misfortune,  but  conscience  cannot  attribute  to  it  guilt 

Bin  which  In  its  ultimate  origin  is  a  necessary  thlngr  it  no  longer  sin.  On  the  whole 
theory  of  the  sensuous  origin  of  sin,  see  Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  880,  428: 
Bmesti,  Ursprungr  der  SOnde,  1 :  aHB74 ;  Phillppl,  Glaubenslehre.  2 :  182-147 ;  Tulloch, 
Doctrine  of  Sin,  144—**  That  which  is  an  Inherent  and  neceaaary  power  in  the  creation 
cannot  be  a  contradiction  of  Its  highest  law." 

2.     Sin  as  Finiteneas. 

This  view  explains  sin  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  limitations  of  man's 
finite  being.  As  an  incident  of  imperfect  development,  the  fruit  of  ignorance 
and  impotence,  sin  is  not  absolutely  but  only  relatively  evil — an  element  in 
human  education  and  a  means  of  progress. 

This  theory  is  advocated  by  Leibnitz,  Th6odlc6e,  part  1,  M  20, 81 ;  Spinoasa,  Ethics,  part 
iv,  prop.  20.  Upon  this  view,  sin  is  the  blundering  of  inexperience,  the  thoughtlessness 
that  takes  evil  for  good,  the  ignorance  that  puts  its  fingers  into  the  fire,  the  stumbling 
without  which  one  cannot  learn  to  walk.  It  is  a  fruit  which  Is  sour  and  bitter  simply 
because  it  is  immature.  It  is  a  means  of  discipline  and  training  for  something  better- 
it  is  holiness  in  the  germ,  good  in  the  making^*'  Brhebunir  des  Menschen  sur  frelen 
Yemunft.'*   The  fall  was  a  fall  up,  and  not  down. 

We  object  to  this  theory,  that 

(a)  It  rests  upon  a  pantheistic  basis,  as  the  sense-theoiy  rests  upon 
dualism.  The  moral  is  confounded  with  the  physical ;  might  is  identified 
with  right.  Since  sin  is  a  necessary  incident  of  finiteness,  and  creatures 
can  never  be  infinite,  it  follows  that  sin  must  be  everlasting,  not  only  in  the 
universe,  but  in  each  individual  soul. 

Goethe,  Oarlyle,  and  Emerson  are  representatives  of  this  view  In  literature.  Goethe 
spoke  of  the  *'  idleness  of  wishing  to  Jump  off  from  one's  own  shadow.**  Carlyle  began 
by  worshiping'  truth;  then  he  worshiped  sincerity;  still  later,  will ;  finally,  forue.  In 
our  civil  war  be  was  upon  the  side  of  the  slave-holder.  Confoundlnir  all  moral  dlstino- 
tions,  as  he  did  in  his  later  writings,  he  was  fit  to  wear  the  title  which  he  invented  for 
another:  "President  of  the  Heaven-and-Hell-Amalgamatlon  Society.**  Froude  calls 
him  a  **  Oalvlnist  without  the  theology  '*  ( a  believer  in  predestination  without  grace? ). 
Bmerson  also  was  the  worshiper  of  successful  force.  His  pantheism  Is  most  manifest 
in  his  poems  '*  Cupido  **  and  "  Brahma,"  and  in  his  Essays  on  "  Spirit  **  and  on  the  "  Over- 
soul.**  He  thought  the  Africans  not  worth  the  saving,  and  he  would  treat  them  as  he 
would  treat  the  ants  of  one  of  their  great  ant-hills— step  on  them.  His  view  of  Jesus 
is  found  In  his  Essays,  2 : 263— **  Jesus  would  absorb  the  race;  but  Tom  Paine, or  the 
coarsest  blasphemer,  helps  humanity  by  resisting  this  exuberance  of  power.**  Sin  is  an 
inseparable  factor  in  the  nature  of  finite  thinprs.  The  highest  archangel  cannot  be 
without  it.  Man  in  moral  character  is  the  "  asymptote  of  God.'*  The  throne  of  iniquity 
Is  set  up  forever  in  the  universe. 

(6)    It  is  inconsistent  with  known  facts, — as  for  example,  the  following : 
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Not  all  flins  are  negatiye  sms  of  ignoranoe  and  inflrmity ;  there  are  acta 
of  positiye  malignity,  oonsoionB  transgresaionB,  inlfol  and  presmnptaona 
ohoioes  of  evlL  Increased  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  sin  does  not  of  itself 
give  strength  to  oyeroome  it ;  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  rei>eated  acts  of  con- 
scious transgression  harden  the  heart  in  evil.  Men  of  greatest  mental  pow- 
ers are  not  of  necessity  the  greatest  saints,  nor  are  the  greatest  sinners  men 
of  least  strength  of  will  and  understanding. 

Not  the  weak  but  the  strong  are  the  flrreatest  sinners.  We  do  not  pity  Nero  and  Otesar 
Boriria  for  their  weakness ;  we  abhor  them  for  their  crimes.  Judas  was  an  able  man,  a 
practical  administrator ;  and  Satan  is  a  beinfir  of  great  natural  endowments.  Sin  is  not 
simply  a  weakness— it  is  also  a  power.  A  pantheistic  philosophy  should  worship  Satan 
most  of  all ;  for  he  is  the  truest  type  of  irodless  intellect  and  selfish  strength. 

(c)  Like  the  sense-theory  of  sin,  it  contradicts  both  conscience  and  Scrip- 
ture by  denying  human  responsibility  and  by  transferring  the  blame  of  sin 
from  tiie  creature  to  the  Creator.  This  is  to  explain  sin,  again,  by  denying 
its  existence. 

Oedipus  said  that  his  evil  deeds  had  been  suffered,  not  done.  Agamemnon,  in  the 
niad,  says  the  blame  belongs,  not  to  himself,  but  to  Jupiter,  and  to  fate.  So  sin  blames 
everything  and  everybody  but  self.  Gen.  3 :  12—"  The  wonan  vhom  thou  g;aTaat  to  be  witk  dm,  iha  g;aTt 
BO  of  tlM  tm,  ud  I  did  oat"  But  self-vindicating  is  Ood-accusing.  Made  imperfect  at  the 
start,  man  cannot  help  his  sin.  By  the  very  fact  of  his  creation  he  is  cut  loose  from 
GN>d.  That  cannot  be  sin  which  is  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  human  nature,  which  is 
not  our  act  but  our  fate.  To  all  this,  the  one  answer  Is  found  in  Consdenoe.  Ck>nsctence 
testifies  that  sin  is  not  **da8  Oetcordene,**  but  ''clos  GemoeMe,'*  and  that  it  wss  his  own 
act  when  man  by  transgression  fell.  The  Scriptures  refer  man's  sin,  not  to  the  limita- 
tions of  his  being,  but  to  the  free-will  of  man  himself.  On  the  theory  here  combatted, 
see  MttUer,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  271-296;  Phllippi,  Glaubenslehre,  8 :  128-181. 

8.     Sin  as  Selfishness. 

We  hold  the  essential  principle  of  sin  to  be  selfishness.  By  selfishness 
we  mean  not  simply  the  exaggerated  self-love  which  constitutes  the  anti- 
thesis of  benevolence,  but  that  choice  of  self  as  the  supreme  end  which 
constitutes  the  antithesLs  of  supreme  love  to  God.  That  selfishness  is  the 
essence  of  sin  may  be  shown  as  follows : 

A.  Love  to  Gk>d  is  the  essence  of  all  virtue.  The  opposite  to  this,  the 
choice  of  self  as  the  supreme  end,  must  therefore  be  the  essence  of  sin. 

We  are  to  remember,  however,  that  the  love  to  God  in  which  virtue  con- 
sists is  love  for  that  which  is  most  oharacteristio  and  fundamental  in  Gk>d, 
namely,  his  holiness.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  supreme  regard  for 
Gk>d's  interests  or  for  the  good  of  being  in  general.  Not  mere  benevolence, 
but  love  for  God  as  holy,  is  the  principle  and  source  of  holiness  in  man. 
Since  the  love  of  God  required  by  the  law  is  of  this  sort,  it  not  only  does 
not  imply  that  love,  in  the  sense  of  benevolence,  is  the  essence  of  holiness 
in  Gk>d, — it  implies  rather  that  holiness,  or  self -loving  and  self -affirming 
purity,  is  fundamental  in  the  divine  nature.  From  this  self-loving  and 
self-adfirming  purity,  love  properly  so-oidled,  or  the  self-communicating 
attribute,  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  ( see  page  129  ). 

Bossuet,  describing  heathendom,  says :  **  Every  thing  was  God  but  God  himself."  Sin 
goes  further  than  this,  and  says :  *'  I  am  myself  all  things  "—not  simply  as  Louis  XYI : 
**I  am  the  state,"  but:  "I  am  the  world,  the  universe,  God."  Heine  represents 
Napoleon  as  saying  to  the  worid :  **  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."   Comte's 
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rellflrioii  ia  a  "ssrntlietio  idesUzation  of  our  eztetenoe*'— a  worship,  not  of  God,  but  of 
humanity;  and  "the  festival  of  humanity  "amonfir  posit! vists  =»  Walt  Whitman's  "I 
celebrate  myself.**  The  most  thorouflrh  discussion  of  the  essential  principle  of  sin  is  that 
of  Julius  Mflller,  Doct.  Sin,  1 :  147-182.  He  defines  sin  as  *'  a  turning  away  from  the  love 
of  Ood  to  self-seeklnsr/* 

N.  W.  Taylor  holds  that  self-love  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  moral  action ;  that  self- 
ishness is  a  dtiferent  thin?,  and  consists  hot  in  making  our  own  happiness  our  ultimate 
end,  which  we  must  do  if  we  are  moral  helngs,  but  In  love  of  the  worid,  and  in  prefer- 
rinjr  the  world  to  God  as  our  portion  or  chief  crood  (see  N.  W.  Tftylor.  Moral  Govt.,  1 :  24- 
28;  2 :  20-24;  and  Rev.  Theol.,  184-162 ;  Tyler,  Letters  on  the  New  Haven  Theology,  72). 
We  claim,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  make  our  own  happiness  our  ultimate  aim  Is  Itself 
sin,  and  the  essence  of  sin.  As  God  makes  his  holiness  the  central  thingr,  so  we  are  to 
live  for  that,  lovln^r  self  only  in  God  and  for  God's  sake.  This  love  for  God  as  holy  Is 
the  essence  of  virtue.  The  opposite  to  this,  or  supreme  love  for  self,  Is  sin.  As  the  poet 
writes:  ** I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much.  Loved  I  not  honor  more,"  so  Christian 
friends  can  say :  "  Our  loves  in  higher  love  endure."  The  sinner  raises  some  lower  ob- 
ject of  Instinct  or  desire  to  supremacy,  regardless  of  God  and  his  law,  and  this  he  does 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  irratif y  self.  On  the  distinction  between  mere  benevolence 
and  the  love  required  by  God's  law,  see  Hovey,  God  With  Us,  187-200;  Hopkhis,  Works, 
1 :  286 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermon  I.  Emerson :  "  Your  goodness  must  have  some  edge 
to  it,  else  it  is  none." 

B.  All  the  different  forms  of  sin  can  be  shown  to  have  their  root  in 
aelfishnees,  while  selfishness  itself,  considered  &s  the  choice  of  self  as  a 
supreme  end,  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  simpler  elements. 

(a)  Selfishness  may  reveal  itself  in  the  elevation  to  supreme  dominion 
of  any  one  of  man's  natural  appetites,  desires,  or  affections.  Sensuality  is 
selfishness  in  the  form  of  inordinate  appetite.  Selfish  desire  takes  the  forms 
respectively  of  avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  pride,  acccording  as  it  is  set  upon 
property,  power,  esteem,  independence.  Selfish  affection  is  falsehood  or 
malice,  according  as  it  hopes  to  make  others  its  voluntary  servants,  or  re- 
gards them  as  standing  in  its  way ;  it  is  unbelief  or  enmity  to  God,  according 
as  it  simply  turns  away  from  the  truth  and  love  of  God,  or  conceives  of 
Gk>d's  holiness  as  positively  resisting  and  punishing  it 

Augustine  and  Aquinas  held  the  essence  of  sin  to  be  pride ;  Luther  and  Calvin  re- 
garded its  essence  to  be  unbelief.  Kreiblg  (Verstihnungslehre)  regards  it  as  "world- 
love  " ;  still  others  consider  it  as  enmity  to  God.  In  opposing  the  view  that  sensuality 
Is  the  essence  of  sin,  Julius  Mtlller  says :  "  Wherever  we  find  sensuality,  there  we  find 
selfishness,  but  we  do  not  find  that,  where  there  is  selfishness,  there  is  always  sensuality. 
Selfishness  may  embody  itself  in  fleshly  lust  or  inordinate  desire  for  the  creature,  but 
this  last  cannot  bring  forth  spiritual  sins  which  have  no  element  of  sensuality  in  them.'* 

Oovetousness  or  avarice  makes,  not  sensual  gratification  itself,  but  the  things  that 
may  minister  thereto,  the  object  of  pursuit,  and  in  this  last  chase  often  loses  sight  of  its 
original  aim.  Ambition  is  selfish  love  of  power ;  vanity  is  selfish  love  of  esteem.  Pride 
is  but  the  self-complacency,  self-suflSdency,  and  self-isohitlon  of  a  selfish  spirit  that 
desires  nothing  so  much  ss  unrestrained  independence.  Falsehood  originates  in  selfish- 
ness, first  ss  self-deception,  and  then,  since  man  by  sin  isolates  himself  and  yet  in  a 
thousand  ways  needs  the  fellowship  of  his  brethren,  as  deception  of  others.  Malioe,  the 
perversion  of  natural  resentment  (together  with  hatred  and  revenge),  is  the  reaction 
of  selfishness  against  those  who  stand,  or  are  imagined  to  stand,  in  its  way.  UnbeUef 
and  enmity  to  God  are  effects  of  sin,  rather  than  its  essence :  selfishness  leads  us  first  to 
doubt,  and  then  to  hate,  the  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  Tacitus :  "  Humani  generis  proprium 
est  odlsse  quem  Iseserls." 

{b)  Even  in  the  nobler  forms  of  unregenerate  life,  the  principle  of  self- 
ishness is  to  be  regarded  as  manifesting  itself  in  the  preference  of  lower 
ends  to  that  of  Gk>d's  proposing.  Others  are  loved  with  idolatrous  affection 
because  these  others  are  regarded  as  a  part  of  self.  That  the  selfish  element 
IS  present  even  here,  is  evident  upon  considering  that  such  affection  does 
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not  seek  the  highest  interest  of  its  object,  that  it  often  oeases  when  unze- 
tomed,  and  that  it  sacrifices  to  its  own  gratiflcatiou  the  claims  of  Qod  and 
his  law. 

Even  In  the  mother's  idolatry  of  her  child,  the  explorer's  devotion  to  scienoe,  the 
sailor's  risk  of  his  life  to  save  another's,  the  firratlflcatlon  sought  may  be  that  of  a  lower 
instinct  or  desire,  and  any  substitution  of  a  lower  for  the  highest  object  is  non-oon- 
formity  to  law,  and  therefore  sin.  H.  B.  Smith,  System  Tbeoloiry,  877— **  Some  lower 
affection  is  supreme."  And  the  underlyln^r  motive  which  leads  to  this  substttotion  is 
self-gratlflcation.  There  is  no  such  thingr  as  disinterested  sin,  for  "6t«7  ont  that  lontk  is 
tegottan  of  God  "( 1  John  4:7).  Thomas  Hughes,  The  Manliness  of  Christ:  Much  of  the  hero- 
ism of  battle  is  simply  "resolution  in  the  actors  to  have  their  way,  contempt  for  ease, 
animal  courage  which  we  share  with  the  bulldogr  and  the  weasel,  intense  assertion  of 
individual  will  and  foroe,  avowal  of  the  roufrh-handed  man  that  he  has  that  in  him 
which  enables  him  to  defy  pain  and  danger  and  death." 

Mosley  on  Blanco  White,  in  Bnays,  2 :  148:  Truth  may  be  sought  in  order  to  absorb 
truth  in  self,  not  for  the  sake  of  absorbing  self  in  truth.  So  Blanco  White,  in  spite  of 
the  pain  of  separating  from  old  views  and  friends,  Uved  for  the  selfish  pleasure  of  new 
discovery,  till  all  his  early  faith  vanished,  and  even  immortality  seemed  a  dream.  He 
falsely  thought  that  the  pain  he  suffered  in  giving  up  old  beiiefb  was  evidence  of  self- 
sacrifice  with  which  God  must  be  pleased,  whereas  it  was  the  inevitable  pain  which 
^attends  the  victory  of  selfishness,  liobert  Browning,  Paracelsus,  81—'*  I  still  must  hoard, 
and  heap,  and  class  all  truths  With  one  ulterior  purpose :  I  must  know  I  Would  God 
translate  me  to  his  throne,  believe  That  I  should  only  listen  to  his  words  To  further  my 
own  ends."  F.  W.  Bobertson  on  Genesis,  67—**  He  who  sacrifices  his  sense  of  right,  his 
conscience,  for  another,  sacrifices  the  God  within  him ;  he  is  not  sacrificing  self. ...  Ho 
who  prefers  his  dearest  friend  or  his  beloved  child  to  the  call  of  duty,  will  soon  show 
that  he  prefers  himself  to  his  dearest  friend,  and  would  not  sacrifice  himself  for  his 
child."  lb.,  91—*'  In  those  who  love  little,  love  [for  finite  beings]  is  a  primary  affection 
—a  secondary,  in  those  who  love  much ....  The  only  true  affection  is  that  which  is  sub- 
ordinate to  a  higher."  True  love  is  love  for  the  soul  and  its  highest,  its  eternal  interests, 
love  that  seeks  to  make  it  holy,  love  for  the  sake  of  God  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
'God's  idea  in  his  creation. 

Although  we  cannot,  with  Augustine,  call  the  virtues  of  the  heathen  **  splendid  vices  " 
—for  they  were  relatively  good  and  useful— they  stUl,  except  in  possible  instances  where 
God's  Spirit  wrought  upon  the  heart,  were  illustrations  of  a  moraUty  divorced  from  love 
to  God,  were  lacking  in  the  most  essential  element  demanded  by  the  law,  were  therefore 
infected  with  sin.  Since  the  law  Judges  all  action  by  the  heart  from  which  it  springs, 
no  action  of  the  unregenerate  can  be  other  than  sin.  The  ebony-tree  is  white  in  its 
outer  circles  of  woody  fibre ;  at  heart  it  is  black  as  ink. 

On  the  various  forms  of  sin  as  manifestations  of  selfishness,  see  Julius  MllUer,  Doot. 
Sin,  1 :  147-182 ;  Jonathan  Edwards,  Works,  2 :  268, 260;  PbiUppi.  Glaubenslehre,  8 : 6, 6; 
Baird,  Elohim  Bevealed,  248-282;  Stewart,  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  11-91;  Hopkins, 
Moral  Scienoe,  88-158.  On  the  Boman  Catholic  "Seven  Deadly  Sins"  (Pride.  Envy 
Anger,  Sloth,  Avarice.  Gluttony.  Lust),  see  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Klrchenlexikon,  and 
Orby  Shipley,  Theory  about  Sin,  preface,  zvi-xviii. 

C.     This  view  accords  best  with  Scripture. 

(a)  The  law  requires  love  to  God  as  its  all-embracing  requirement. 

.  Hat  22 :  37-3»-the  command  of  love  to  God  and  man ;  Bab.  13  :  8-10—"  Ion  ihflnfbr*  ii  tk«  ftOll- 
BMkt  of  tho  Uw'* ;  6«L  5 :  14— "tho  vholo  Uw  is  fUfllkd  in  odo  irari,  otoa  ia  thii:  IkoA  ihalt  Ion  tky  noiglibv 
•■  tliTMlf  *' ;  Jaaut  2 :  8-"  tho  nj9i  Uv."  ** 

(b)  The  holiness  of  Christ  consisted  in  this,  that  he  sought  not  his  own 

will  or  glory,  but  made  Qod  his  supreme  end. 

John  5  :  30— "mj  jadgmmt  is  rigktooiu;  boatniB  I  Mok  not  miiM  own  will,  bat  the  will  of  him  thai  MBt  ■•"  ; 
7 :  i8-"H0  that  ipMkoth  flrom  himialf  Moketh  his  own  glory:  but  lio  \kkX  oMketh  tka  glory  of  him  that  MBt  kirn,  tko 
aana  ia  troa,  and  no  uuigbtMuaaa  ia  in  him" ;  Robl  15  : 3— "OhriA  alao  ploaiod  not  himflolf;" 

(c)  The  Christian  is  one  who  has  ceased  to  live  for  self. 

Rom.  14  :  7— "Bono  of  us  UToth  to  hinadt  and  dobo  dietk  to  kiauolf " ;  2  Cor.  5 :  15-"he  di«i  for  all,  that  thiy 
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-vkiflk Un thooU no loagir Uti iito tkmalnik  \ni uto kin  vka fv tknr nkai diid and nn ifua" ;  0tL  S : SO— 
"'  I  Urt  bam  orruiflad  witk  Ckiiit;  and  it  U  no  bnfir  I  tUt  Un,  but  Cbrift  Uratk  in  um."  Contrast  2  Tim.  3  :  S 
— "lonnofMU." 

(d)  The  tempter's  promifle  is  a  promise  of  selfish  independence. 

6«.  3 :  S— "  jaibdl  bt  tt  Ooi  kamac  goad  and  •TiL" 

(e)  The  prodigal  separates  himself  from  his  father,  and  seeks  his  own 
interest  and  pleasure. 

lAkt  15 :  11, 13—'*  GiT«  aw  tka  pvtiw  tf  t^  nbtuan ....  ptbmd  lU  togattMr.  ui  took  bit  Jovmj  iftto  a  Cv 
^NAtry." 

(/)  The  '  man  of  sin '  illnstrates  the  nature  of  sin,  in  '  opposing  and 
exalting  himself  against  all  that  is  called  God.* 

t  Ihaai.  t :  8,  4— "tba  aaa  of  an . . .  tka  aon  of  pariition,  ha  that  oppoaatk  ud  axaltath  kin«lf  agiiait  aU  tkat  it 
ttUad  Gad  or  tkat  it  vonhippad;  ao  tkat  ka  attatk  is  tka  tample  of  God,  lattlBg  kinaalf  fortk  u  God." 

Sin  therefore  is  not  merely  a  negatiye  thing,  or  an  absence  of  lore  to  Qod. 
It  is  a  fundamental  and  positiye  choice  or  preference  of  self,  instead  of  Gk)d, 
as  the  object  of  a£fection  and  the  supreme  end  of  being.  Instead  of  making 
Ood  the  centre  of  his  life,  surrendering  himself  unconditionally  to  God  and 
possessing  himself  only  in  subordination  to  Gk>d's  will,  the  sinner  makes 
«elf  the  centre  of  his  life,  sets  himself  directly  against  God,  and  constitutes 
Ids  own  interest  the  supreme  motive  and  his  own  will  the  supreme  rule. 

We  may  follow  Dr.  £.  G.  Robinson  in  saying  that,  while  sin  as  a  state  is 
unlikenees  to  God,  as  a  principle  is  opposition  to  Gkxl,  and  as  an  act  is  trans^ 
gression  of  Gk)d's  law,  the  essence  of  it  always  and  everywhere  is  selfishness. 
It  is  therefore  not  something  external,  or  the  result  of  compulsion  from 
without;  it  is  a  depravity  of  the  affections  and  a  perversion  of  the  will, 
-which  constitutes  man's  inmost  character. 

Bee  Hams,  In  Bib.  Sao.,  18  :  148—**  Sin  is  eoentially  egoism  or  selflsm,  putting  self  in 
43od*s  plaoe.  It  has  four  principal  oharacteristios  or  manlf estatloiu :  ( 1 )  self >«uJlloienoj» 
Instead  of  faith;  (2)  self-will,  instead  of  submiSBlon;  (8)  self-seeking,  instead  of  bene- 
volence; (4)  self-righteousness.  Instead  of  humility  and  reverenoe.*'  AU  sin  is  either 
•ezplioit  or  impUoit  "aunty  agiiait  God"  ( Ran.  8:7).  All  true  oonfessions  are  like  David's 
<Ph.&l:4y-"AgHMttkaa,tkNaBl7kaTaIriuiad.AiiddoBathiaa?UiBtk7iigkt''  Of  all  sinners  it  might 
be  said  that  they  "Rgkt  naitkar  vitk  mall  nar  gnat.  k«i  only  vitk  tka  kinf  oflaraal "  (1  L  S :  U). 

Not  every  sinner  is  conscious  of  this  enmity.  Sin  is  a  prindpie  In  course  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  not  yet  "fUl-grovn"  (Jann  1 :  16— •^tka  ain,  wkan  it  ia  M-grova,  bringalk  totk  dsatk")* 
Bren  now,  as  James  Martineau  has  said :  **  If  it  could  be  known  that  God  was  dead, 
the  news  would  cause  but  little  excitement  in  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris."  But 
this  Indifference  easily  grows,  in  the  presence  of  threatening  and  penalty,  into  violent 
hatred  to  God  and  positive  defiance  of  his  law.  If  the  sin  which  is  now  hidden  in  the 
dinner's  heart  were  but  permitted  to  develop  itself  according  to  its  own  nature,  it  would 
hurl  the  Almighty  from  his  throne,  and  would  set  up  its  own  kingdom  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  moral  universe.    See  Dwlgbt,  Works,  Sermon  80« 


SECTIOJff  III. — UNIVERSALITY  OF   SIN. 

In  showing  that  sin  is  universal  in  the  human  race,  we  divide  our  proof 
ifto  two  parts.  In  the  first,  we  regard  sin  in  its  aspect  as  conscious  viola- 
tion of  law ;  in  the  second,  in  its  aspect  as  a  bias  of  the  nature  to  evil,  prior 
to  or  underlying  consciousness. 


ANTHROPOLOGY,   OR  THE  DOGTRIKB  OF  MAN. 

L  EyBBT  HUKAN  BBIHO  who  HAB  ABBIVBD  at  MOBAIi  CONSOIOUSNBSft 
HAS  OOMMITTBD  ACTS,  OB  OHBBISHED  DIBPOfiOTIONS,  OONTBABT  TO  THK 
DIYINB   LAW. 

1.     Proof  from  Scripture. 

The  nniyeraalilrjr  of  traosgreasion  in : 

(a)    Set  forth  in  direct  statement  of  Scripture. 

1  K.8:4fr-"thiraif  BonaatkAtwuMtkiiot";  Pi.l4S:2— "ntarikotiatojiidgBiBtirilktkjMmiit;  Aria, 
thy  light  dull  no  naa  liiiag  bt  jutiSad  " ;  Pror.  20  : 9—"  Who  on  mj,  I  hATi  nado  my  hMurt  doui,  I  an  pan  firam. 
myiin?"  lod.  7:  20— "auvlythanUnotarifhtMU  na&upon  owth,thAtdo«thgoodaiidw^^  Bom.  3: 

10, 12— "Then  ii  bom  rightooos,  no,  not  one thm  U  nmo  that  doeth  good,  no,  not m nuch u ono " ;  10,20— 

''that  0T617  month  may  bo  itopped,  and  aU  tho  worid  maybo  bnnghtuutar  tho  jndgaNnt  of  God:  booaOM  by  tho  vorkn 
of  thi  law  ihaU  noteh  bo  Jutiflod  in  his  light;  for  throngh  tho  Uw  ooMth  tho  knowlodgo  rf  an";  23-"for  aU. 
havo  nnnid,  and  M  ihort  of  tho  gkiy  of  God " ;  G«L  3 :  22— "tho  leripton  ihat  np  all  thingi  nndar  an" ;  1  John 
1 : 3— "If  wo  lay  that  wo  han  no  nn,  wo  daonro  oomlToi,  and  tho  trath  is  not  in  na."  Oompare  Hat  0 :  IS— 
*' forgin  u our  dobti "— grlven  as  a  prayer  for  all  meo ;  14— "if  yo  foigin  non  their  trmpiii "— tbe 
oondltlon  of  our  own  f orirlveness.   Lnke  11 :  1^"  If  yo  than,  boing  otIL" 

(6)  Implied  in  declarations  of  the  nniweEsal  need  of  atonement,  regene- 
ration,  and  repentanoe. 

nnlveraal  need  of  atonement :  Mark  16 :  16—"  lo  that  boUoroth  and  is  baptind  ihaU  bo  Mtid  "  ( Mark 
16 : 9-SO,  thouffh  probably  not  written  by  Mark,  in  nevertheless  of  canonical  authority ) ; 

John  3 :  16— "God  w  lond  tho  wcrld,  that  ho  garo  his  only  bogotton  Son,  that  whooooTor  bolioTOth  in  him  should  not 
p«ish  " ;  6 :  50— "This  is  tho  bnad  whioh  eomoth  down  oat  of  heoTon,  that  a  man  may  oat  thonof;  and  not  dio  " ; 
12 :  47— "I  oaBB  not  to  jadgo  tho  world,  bat  to  mto  tho  world" ;  ioto  4  :  12— "in  nono  othor  is  thon  nlration;  far 
mithor  is  than  any  other  namo  nndsr  hoann,  that  ii  giTn  among  mon,  whenin  wo  most  bo  ntod."    Universal 

need  of  regeneration :  John  3 : 3,  &— "  Ixoopt  a  man  bo  ban  anow,  ho  eannot  seo  tho  kingdom  of  God 

oxoopt  a  man  bo  bom  of  wator  and  tho  Spirit^  ho  oannot  ontor  into  tho  kingdom  of  God."  Universal  need  of 
repentanoe :  iota  17 :  30—"  oommandoth  mon  that  thoy  ihonld  all  orerywhon  npont" 

(c)  Shown  from  the  condemnation  resting  upon  all  who  do  not  accept 
Christ 

John  3 :  13-"ho  that  boUoroth  not  hath  boon  jndgid  already,  booaaae  ho  hath  not  boUorod  on  tho  namo  of  tho  only 
bogotton  Son  of  God";  36-"hothatoboyothnottho  Son  ihaU  not  mo  Hfo,  bat  tho  wrath  of  God  aUdoth  on  him**; 
Oompare  1  John5:l»— "tho  wholo  world  Uoth  in  tho  oril  one." 

(d\  Consistent  with  those  passages  which  at  first  sight  seem  (o  ascribe 
to  certain  men  a  goodness  which  renders  them  acceptable  to  Gk>d,  where  a 
closer  examination  will  show  that  in  each  case  the  goodness  supposed  is 
either  a  merely  imperfect  and  fancied  goodness,  or  else  a  goodness  resnlting- 
from  the  trust  of  a  conscious  sinner  in  Gknl's  method  of  salvation. 

In  Mat  0 :  12— "They  that  an  whdo  hafo  no  need  of  a  phyaioian,  bat  thoy  that  an  nok  "—Jesus  means- 
those  who  in  their  own  esteem  are  whole ;  e/.  13— "I  oamo  not  to  eall  tho  rightooos,  bat  annon"  ^ 
"if  any  were  truly  righteous,  they  would  not  need  my  salvation ;  if  they  think  them- 
selves so,  they  will  not  care  to  seek  It**  (An.  Par.  Bib.).  In  lake  10 :  30-37— the  parable  of 
the  grood  Samaritan— Jesus  intimates,  not  that  the  grood  Samaritan  was  not  a  adnner,  but 
that  there  were  saved  sinners  outside  of  the  bounds  of  Israel.  In  iets  10 :  35— "in  oTory 
nation  ho  that  foanth  him,  and  worketh  lightooonMi,  isaooeptaUo  to  him  "—Peter  declares,  not  that  Corne- 
lius was  not  a  sinner,  but  that  God  had  accepted  him  throush  Christ;  Oomelius  waa 
already  Justified,  but  he  needed  to  know  (1)  that  he  was  saved,  and  (2)  hmo  he  waa 
saved ;  and  Peter  was  sent  to  tell  him  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  method,  of  his  salvation  in 
Christ.  In  Rom.  2 :  14— "for  whon  Gentiles  that  han  not  tho  law  do  by  natan  the  thingi  of  the  Uw,  then  not 
haling  tho  law,  an  a  law  ante  thomiolTio  "—it  is  only  said  that  in  certain  respects  the  obedience  of 
these  Gentiles  shows  that  they  have  an  unwritten  law  in  their  hearts ;  it  is  not  said  that 
they  perfectly  obey  the  law  and  therefore  have  no  sin— for  Paul  sajrs  immediately  afOar 
(Rem.  3 : 0)  -"wo  befon  laid  to  tho  ehargo  both  of  Jowi  and  Greeks,  that  thoy  an  all  nndor  an." 

80  with  regard  to  the  words  "  peribet "  and  "  npright, "  as  applied  to  ffodly  men.  We  shall  Bee» 
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when  we  oome  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  nmotilloetlon,  that  the  word  "p«rfMt»"  bs  ap- 
plied to  spiritual  conditions  already  attained,  sUrnlfles  only  a  relative  perfection,  equiva- 
lent to  sincere  piety  or  maturity  of  Christian  judgtnent,  in  other  words,  the  perfection 
of  a  sinner  who  has  long*  trusted  In  Christ,  and  in  whom  Christ  has  overcome  his  chief 
defects  of  character.  See  1 0«r.  S :  6—"  w  ipatk  viidom  $maog  tht  parfltot "  (Am.  Rev. :  "auM;  then 
tkataniUl-grown");  PkiL  3: 15— **UlMtktnfi»«,  u  may  u  be  p«rfMt,  be  thuiiiBded''->-C.  e.  to  press  to- 
ward the  goal— a  goal  expressly  said  by  the  apostles  to  he  not  yet  attained  (  t.  12-14 ). 

2.  Proof  from  hiatory^  observation,  and  the  common  judgment  of 
mankind, 

(a)    History  witnesses  to  the  nniyerBalilrjr  of  sis,  in  its  accounts  of  the 

aniyeTsal  pieyalence  of  priesthood  and  sacrifioe. 

See  references  in  Luthardt,  Fund.  Truths,  161-172, 885-889.  Baptist  Review,  188S :  848— 
"Plutarch  speaks  of  the  tear-stained  eyes,  the  pallid  and  woe-begone  countenances 
which  he  sees  at  the  public  altars,  men  rolling  themselves  in  the  mire  and  confessing 
their  sins.  Among  the  common  people  the  dull  feeling  of  guilt  was  too  real  to  be  shaken 
off  or  laughed  away." 

(h)    Every  man  knows  himself  to  have  oome  short  of  moral  perfection, 

and,  in  proportion  to  his  experience  of  the  world,  recognizee  the  fact  that 

every  other  man  has  come  short  of  it  also. 

Chinese  proverb :  **  There  are  but  two  good  men ;  one  is  dead,  and  the  other  is  not  yet 
bom." 

(c)  The  common  judgment  of  mankind  declares  that  there  is  an  element 
of  selfishness  in  every  human  heart,  and  that  every  man  is  prone  to  some 
form  of  sin.  This  common  judgment  is  expressed  in  the  maxims:  ''No 
man  is  perfect";  "Every  man  has  his  weak  side,"  or  "his  price";  and 
every  great  name  in  literature  has  attested  its  truth. 

Seneca,  De  Ira,  8 :  26—'*  We  are  all  wicked.  What  one  blames  in  another  he  will  find 
in  his  own  bosom.  We  live  among  the  wicked,  ourselves  being  wicked  " ;  Ep.,  22—**  No 
one  has  strength  of  himself  to  emerge  [from  this  wickedness] ;  some  one  must  needs 
hold  forth  a  hand;  some  one  must  draw  us  out."    Ovid,  Met.,  7 :  19— *'I  see  the  things 

that  are  better  and  I  approve  them,  yet  I  follow  the  worse We  strive  even  after 

that  which  is  forbidden,  and  we  desire  the  things  that  are  denied.'*  Cicero:  ** Nature 
has  given  us  faint  sparks  of  knowledge ;  we  extinguish  them  by  our  immoralities.** 

Ooethe:  **  I  see  no  fault  oommitted  which  I  too  might  not  have  committed.*'  Dr. 
Johnson :  '*  Every  man  knows  that  of  himself  which  he  dare  not  tell  to  his  dearest 
friend."  Thackeray  showed  himself  a  master  In  Action  by  having  no  heroes ;  the  para- 
gons of  virtue  belonged  to  a  cruder  age  of  romance.  So  G^eorge  Eliot  represents  life 
correctly  by  setting  before  us  no  perfect  characters ;  all  act  from  mixed  motives.  Car- 
lyle,  hero-worshipper  as  he  was  inclined  to  be,  is  said  to  have  become  disgusted  with 
each  of  his  heroes  before  he  finished  his  biography. 

Every  man  will  grant  (1)  that  he  is  not  perfect  in  moral  character;  (2)  that  love  to 
God  has  not  been  the  constant  motive  of  his  actions,  f.  e.,  that  he  has  been  to  some 
degree  selfish ;  (8)  that  he  has  committed  at  least  one  known  violation  of  conscience. 
Shedd,  Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man,  86,  87— **  These  theorists  who  reject  revealed  re- 
ligion, and  remand  man  to  the  first  principles  of  ethics  and  morality  as  the  only  religion 
that  he  needs,  send  him  to  a  tribunal  that  damns  him  ** ;  for  it  is  simple  fact  that  **  no 
human  creature,  in  any  country  or  grade  of  civilization,  has  ever  glorified  God  to  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  God." 

8.     Proof  from  Christian  experience, 

(a)    In  proportion  to  his  spiritual  progress  does  the  Ohristian  recognize 
evil  dispositions  within  him,  which  but  for  divine  grace  might  germinate 
and  bring  forth  the  most  various  forms  of  outward  transgression. 
43ee  Goodwin's  Experience,  in  Balrd,  Elohim  Revealed,  409:  Goodwin,  member  of  the 
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Weetmiziater  Amembly  of  Divines,  speaking' of  bis  oonyeraion,  says :  "  An  abundant  dis- 
oovery  was  made  to  me  of  my  inward  lusts  and  concupiscence,  and  I  was  i^nt»maA  to  see 
with  what  greediness  I  had  sought  the  gratification  of  every  sin."  Ttf  liner's  experience^ 
in  Martensen's  Dogmatics;  TOllner,  though  inclined  to  Pelagianism,  says:  *'I  look 
into  my  own  heart  and  I  see  with  penitent  sorrow  that  I  must  in  Gk)d's  sight  aoouse 
myself  of  all  the  offences  I  have  named  "—and  he  had  named  only  deliberate  transgres- 
sions—** he  who  does  not  allow  that  he  is  similarly  guilty,  let  him  look  deep  into  his  own 
heart.**  John  Newton  sees  the  murderer  led  to  execution,  and  says :  **  There,  but  for 
the  grace  of  God,  goes  John  Newton  I "  Count  de  Maistre :  "  I  do  not  know  what  the 
heart  of  a  villain  may  be— I  only  know  that  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  that  is  frightf  uL" 
Tholuck  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  professorship  at  Halle,  said  to  his  students : 
'*  In  review  of  God's  manifold  blessings,  the  thing  I  seem  most  to  thank  him  for  is  the 
conviction  of  sin.** 

(6)  Since  thofle  most  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  reoognize  them- 
flelveB  as  guilty  of  unnumbered  violations  of  the  divine  law,  the  absence  of 
any  consciousness  of  sin  on  the  part  of  unregenerate  men  must  be  regarded 
as  proof  that  they  are  blinded  by  persistent  transgression. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  those  who  are  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
who  are  actually  overcoming  their  sins  see  more  and  more  of  the  evil  of  their  hearts 
and  lives,  those  who  tLee  the  slaves  of  sin  see  less  and  less  of  that  evil,  and  often  deny 
that  they  are  sinners  at  all.  Rousseau,  in  his  Confessions,  confesses  sin  in  a  spirit  which 
Itself  needs  to  be  confessed.  He  glosses  over  bis  vices,  and  magnifies  his  virtues.  "  No 
man,"  he  says,  **can  come  to  the  throne  of  God  and  say:  'I  am  a  better  man  than 

Rousseau.* Let  the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment  sound  when  it  will :  I  will  present 

myself  before  the  Sovereign  Judge  with  this  book  In  my  Hand,  and  I  will  say  aloud : 
*  Here  is  what  I  did,  what  I  thought,  and  what  I  was.'  '*  "  Ah,"  said  he.  Just  before  he 
expired,  "how  happy  a  thing  it  is  to  die,  when  one  has  no  reason  for  remorse  or  self- 
reproach  ! "  And  then,  addressing  himself  to  the  Almighty,  he  said :  "  Eternal  Being, 
the  soul  that  I  am  going  to  give  thee  baok  is  as  pure  at  this  moment  as  it  was  when  it 
proceeded  from  thee ;  render  it  a  partaker  of  thy  felicity  1  **  Yet,  in  his  boyhood,  Rous- 
seau was  a  petty  thief.  In  his  writings,  he  advocated  adultery  and  suicide.  He  lived  for 
more  than  twenty  years  in  practical  licentiousness.  His  children,  most  of  whom,  if  not 
all,  were  Illegitimate,  he  sent  off  to  the  foundling  hospital  as  soon  as  they  were  bom, 
thus  casting  them  upon  the  charity  of  strangers.  He  was  mean,  vacillating,  treacher- 
ous, hypocritical,  and  blasphemous.  And  in  his  Confessions,  he  rehearaes  the  exciting 
scenes  of  his  life  in  the  spirit  of  the  bold  adventurer.  See  N.  M.  Williams,  In  Bap.  Re- 
view, art. :  Rousseau,  from  which  the  substance  of  the  above  is  taken. 

Edwin  Forrest,  when  accused  of  being  converted  in  a  religious  revival,  wrote  an 
indignant  denial  to  the  public  press,  saying  that  he  had  nothing  to  regret;  his  sins  were 
those  of  omission  rather  than  commission ;  he  had  always  acted  upon  the  principle  of 
loving  his  friends  and  hating  his  enemies ;  and  trusting  in  the  justice  as  well  as  the 
mercy  of  God,  he  hoped,  when  he  left  this  earthly  sphere,  to  *  wrap  the  drapery  of  his 
couch  about  him,  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams.'  And  yet  no  man  of  his  time  was 
more  arrogant,  self-sufficient,  licentious,  revengeful.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "the 
crreatest  of  sins  is  to  be  conscious  of  none." 

The  following  reasons  may  be  suggested  for  men's  unconsdousnesB  of  their  sins : 
1.  We  never  know  the  force  of  any  evil  passion  or  principle  within  us,  until  we  begin  to 
resist  it.  2.  God's  providential  restraints  upon  sin  have  hitherto  prevented  its  full  de- 
velopment. 8.  God's  judgments  against  sin  have  not  yet  been  made  manifest.  4.  Sin 
itself  has  a  blinding  influence  upon  the  mind.  6.  Only  he  who  has  been  saved  from  the 
penalty  of  sin  is  willing  to  look  into  the  abyss  from  which  he  has  been  rescued.— That  a 
man  is  unconscious  of  any  sin  is  therefore  only  proof  that  he  is  a  great  and  hardened 
transgressor.  This  is  also  the  most  hopeless  feature  of  his  case,  since  for  one  who  never 
realizes  his  sin  there  is  no  salvation.  In  the  light  of  this  truth,  we  see  the  amazing  grmoe 
of  God,  not  only  in  the  gift  of  Christ  to  die  for  sinners,  but  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  convince  men  of  their  sins  and  to  lead  them  to  accept  the  Savior.  See  Julius  MUller, 
Doctrine  of  Sin,  2 :  248-SS9;  Edwards,  Works,  2:  aS6;  John  Caird,  Reasons  for  Men's 
Unconsciousness  of  their  Sins,  in  Sermons,  88 ;  Rowland  Hill :  '*  The  devil  makes  little 
of  sin,  that  he  may  retain  the  sinner." 
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IL  EtsbT  mCMTUB  OF  THH  HUMAN  BAOB,  -WITHOUT  BZGBPTXON,  POfleSSSaS 
A  OOBBUPTBD  NATURE,  WHIOH  IB  A  SOUBCB  OF  AGTUAIi  SIN,  AND  IB  ITSELF  SIN. 

1.    Proof  from  Scripture. 

A.  The  cdnful  acta  and  dispoflitions  of  men  are  referred  to,  and  explained 
by,  a  oormpt  nature. 

By  *  nature '  we  mean  that  which  is  horn  in  a  man,  that  which  he  has  by  birth.  That 
there  is  an  Inborn  corrupt  state,  from  which  sinful  acts  and  dispositions  flow,  is  evident 
ftom  Luke  6 :  43-45~"T)Mri  ii  no  gotd  trw  that  bringtth  fortli  Mrmpt  frnit . . . .  thit  eril  naa  <«t  of  tks  tril 
Inunre  [of  his  heart]  bruigoth  fiirth  tUt  whieh  ii  oril " ;  Hit  12 :  34—" To  oCqurin;  of  Tipan,  how  ou  j% 
boini; ovil,  ipatk good  thingi?"  Pa.  58 :  ^"Tbo  viekad  an  ttlranged  from  tho  womb;  Tboj  go  utray  u  wen  u 
tkoy  bo  bon,  spoakiBc  liat." 

This  cormpt  nature : 

(a)    Belongs  to  man  from  the  first  moment  of  his  being. 

Pb.  51 :  S— "  Bohold,  I  wu  shapen  in  iniquity ;  ind  in  an  did  my  mothor  oonooiTB  mo  "—here  David  is  con- 
fessing, not  his  mothcr'8  sin,  but  his  own  sin ;  and  he  declares  that  this  sin  goes  back  to 
the  very  moment  of  his  conception.  Tholuck,  quoted  by  H.  B.  Smith,  S3'Btem,  281— 
**  David  confesses  that  sin  befflns  with  the  life  of  man ;  that  not  only  his  works,  but  the 
man  himself,  is  ffailty  before  God." 

(6)    Underlies  man's  oonsoiousnesa 

PL  19 :  12—"  Who  oiB  diMarn  hit  erron?  Gkar  thoQ  mo  from  hiddm  Ihnlta";  51 :  6,  7— "Bohold.  thoa  danrait 
tnth  in  tho  inward  parti:  And  in  thahiddm  part  thonahaltmaka  mo  to  know  wiidom.  Porgo  mo  with  hyaop,  and  I 
ahail  bo  dkan:  Waah  ma,  and  I  ahall  bo  whitar  than  mow." 

(c)    Cannot  be  changed  by  man's  own  power. 

Jor.  13 :  23— "Oan  tho  Ithiopian  ehanga  hia  akin,  cr  tha  laopard  his  ipots?  than  may  ye  alaa  do  good,  that  ara 
aooostomad  to  do  oril";  Rom.  7 :  24-"0  wrotahad  man  that  I  am  I  who  ahall  doliTar  ma  oat  of  tha  body  of  this 
daath?" 

{d)    First  constitutes  him  a  sinner  before  Gbd. 

Pa.  51 :  6— "Bohold,  thoa  daairaat  truth  a  tha  inward  parti" ;  Jar.  17 :  »— "Tha  haart  it  doeaitfU  aboTO  aU  thiaga 
and  it  ia  daoparataly  aiak." 

(e)    Is  the  common  heritage  of  the  race. 

Job  14 : 4— "Who  aan  bring  a  daan  thing  oot  of  an  anelaan?  not  ona" ;  John  3  :  6— "That  whioh  it  bom  of  tho 
flaah  ii  flaah,"  i.  e.  human  nature  sundered  from  Ood.  Pope,  TheologTi  8 :  58—**  Christ,  who 
knew  what  was  in  man,  says:  'If  ya  than,  boingaril'  (Mat  7 :  11),  and  'That  whioh  ii  bom  of  tho  flaah 
ia  flaah '  ( John  3:6),  that  is— puttinsr  the  two  together—*  men  are  evil,  because  they  are  bom 
«vll.'" 

B.  All  men  are  declared  to  be  by  nature  children  of  wrath  ( Eph.  2:8). 
Here  'nature'  signifies  something  inborn  and  original,  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  subsequently  acquired.  The  text  implies  that :  (a)  Sin 
is  a  nature,  in  the  sense  of  a  congenital  depravity  of  the  will,  (b)  This 
nature  is  guilty  and  condemnable, — since  Gk>d's  wrath  rests  only  upon  that 
which  deserves  it.  (c)  All  men  participate  in  this  nature  and  in  this  con- 
sequent guilt  and  condemnation. 

Iph.  2 : 3— "  wara  by  natnra  ehildran  of  wrath,  orcn  u  tho  rat."  Shedd :  **  Nature  here  is  not  sub- 
stance created  by  God,  but  corruption  of  that  substance,  which  corruption  is  created  by 
man.**  Nature  (from  naacor)  may  denote  anything  inborn,  and  the  term  may  Just  as 
properly  desigrnate  inborn  evil  tendencies  and  state,  as  inborn  faculties  or  substance. 
**  By  nataio  "  therefore  =»  **  by  birth  " ;  compare  GaL  2 :  IS—"  Jowt  by  natnra." 

Meyer,  however,  interprets  the  verse :  **  We  become  children  of  wrath  by  following  a 
natural  propensity.*'  He  claims  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  to  be,  that  man  incurs  the 
divine  wrath  by  his  actual  sin,  when  be  submits  his  will  to  the  inborn  sin-prlnoiple.   So 
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N.  W.  Tiiylor,  Oonolo  ad  Clenim,  quoted  In  H.  B.  Smith,  SyBtem,  281—''  We  were  by 
nature  such  that  we  became  through  our  own  act  children  of  wrath."  "But,"  flays 
Smith,  **  If  the  apostle  had  meant  thla,  he  could  have  said  bo  ;  there  is  a  proper  Greek 
work  for  *  became ' ;  the  word  which  is  used  can  only  be  rendered  *  were.* "  So  1  Oor.  7 :  14 
—"•lie  mn  joor  Ghildnn  vndMa '— implies  that,  apart  from  the  operations  of  ffraoe,  all  men 
are  defiled  in  virtue  of  their  very  birth  from  a  corrupt  stock. 

For  the  proper  interpretation  of  Ipku  2 : 3,  see  JuUus  Mtlller,  Doct.  of  Sin,  2: 278,  and 
Gommentaries  of  Harless  and  Olshausen.  See  also  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  8 :  212  sq^ 
and  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  289.  Per  contra^  see  Beuss,  Christ.  Thed. 
in  Apost.  Age,  2 :  29, 79-84 ;  Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  S.  T.,  289. 

G.  Death,  the  penalty  of  sin,  is  visited  even  upon  those  who  have  never 
exercised  a  personal  and  conscious  choice  ( Bom.  5  :  12,  14 ).  This  text  im- 
plies that  (a)  Sin  exists  in  the  case  of  infants  prior  to  moral  oonscioasnesSy 
and  therefore  in  the  nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  personal  activity. 
(6)  Since  infants  die,  this  visitation  of  the  penalty  of  sin  upon  them  marks 
the  ill-desert  of  that  nature  which  contains  in  itself,  though  undevelo]>ed, 
the  germs  of  actual  transgression,  (c)  It  is  therefore  certain  that  a  sinful, 
guilty,  and  condenmable  nature  belongs  to  all  mankind. 

Rob.  5  :  12-14—  "Tharafon  u  tkrau^  oub  iulii  nn  oiterad  into  tbo  world,  and  death  throagk  an;  and  ao  doath 
pused  onto  all  mon,  for  tliat  all  sinnod :— for  until  tko  law  sin  vaa  in  the  wcrld :  but  an  ii  not  impntsd  when  than  ii 
no  law.  KoTerthelen  death  r«i|^  flrom  idam  ontil  Urns,  eren  oTtr  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  likeneai  of 
Adam's  tranagieBion  "—that  is,  over  those  who,  like  infants,  had  never  personally  and  oon- 
sdously  sinned.  See  a  more  full  treatment  of  these  last  words.  In  connection  with  an 
exegresls  of  the  whole  passage— Rom.  5 :  12-19— under  the  head :  "  Imputation  of  Sin." 

N.  W.  Taylor  maintained  that  Infants,  prior  to  moral  a«renoy,  are  not  subjects  of  the 
moral  government  of  God,  any  more  than  are  animals.  In  this  he  disagreed  with  Ed- 
wards, Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Dwight,  Bmalley,  GrliBn.  See  Tyler,  Letters  on  N.  E.  TbeoL, 
8, 132-142—"  To  say  that  animals  die,  and  therefore  death  can  be  no  proof  of  sin  in  infants, 
is  to  take  infidel  ground.  The  infidel  has  Just  as  good  a  right  to  say :  Because  animals 
die  without  being  sinners,  therefore  adults  may.  If  death  may  reign  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing extent  over  the  human  race  and  yet  be  no  proof  of  sin,  then  you  adopt  the  principle 
that  death  may  reign  to  any  extent  over  the  universe,  yet  never  can  be  made  a  proof  of 
sin  in  any  case."  We  reserve  our  full  proof  that  physical  death  is  the  penalty  of  sin  to 
the  sectiun  on  Penalty  as  one  of  the  Consequences  of  Sin. 

2.    Proof  from  Meason. 

Three  facta  demand  explanation  :  (a)  The  universal  existence  of  sinful 
dispositions  in  every  mind,  and  of  sinful  acts  in  every  life.  (5)  The  pre- 
ponderating tendencies  to  evil,  which  necessitate  the  constant  education  of 
good  impulses,  while  the  bad  grow  of  themselves,  (c)  The  yielding  of  the 
will  to  temptation,  and  the  actual  violation  of  the  divine  law,  in  the  case  of 
every  human  being  so  soon  as  he  reaches  moral  consciousness. 

Reason  seeks  an  underlying  principle  which  will  reduce  these  multitudi- 
nous phenomena  to  unity.  As  we  are  compelled  to  refer  common  physical 
and  intellectual  phenomena  to  a  common  physical  and  intellectual  nature, 
so  we  are  compelled  to  refer  these  common  moral  phenomena  to  a  common 
moral  nature,  and  to  find  in  it  the  cause  of  this  universal,  spontaneous,  and 
all-oontrolling  opposition  to  Gk)d  and  his  law.  The  only  possible  solution 
of  the  problem  is  this,  that  the  common  nature  of  mankind  is  corrupt,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  human  will,  prior  to  the  single  volitions  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  turned  away  from  Gk>d  and  supremely  set  upon  self -gratification. 
This  unconscious  and  fundamental  direction  of  the  will,  as  the  source  of 
actual  sin,  must  itself  be  sin ;  and  of  this  sin  all  mankind  are  partakers. 
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The  ipreatest  thinkers  of  the  world  have  oertifled  to  the  oorreotDeas  of  this  oondusion. 
Plato  speaka  of  **  that  blind,  many-headed  wild  beast  of  all  that  Is  evil  within  thee.*' 
He  repudiates  the  Idea  that  men  are  naturally  good,  and  says  that,  If  this  were  true,  all 
that  would  be  needed  to  make  them  holy  would  be  to  shut  them  up,  from  their  earliest 
years*  so  that  they  mlirht  not  be  corrupted  by  others. 

See  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  "the  slope,'*  described  in  Chase's  Introd.  to  Aristotle's 
BthloB,  XXXV  and  32—*'  In  reirard  to  moral  virtue,  man  stands  on  a  slope.  His  appetites 
and  passions  ipravitate  downward ;  his  reason  attracts  him  upward.  Conflict  occurs.  A 
step  upward,  and  reason  gains  what  passion  has  tost;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  if  he 
steps  downward.  The  tendency  in  the  former  case  is  to  the  entire  subjection  of  passion ; 
In  the  latter  case,  to  the  entire  suppression  of  reason.  The  slope  will  terminate  upwards 
In  a  level  summit  where  men's  steps  will  be  secure,  or  downwards  In  an  irretrievable 
plunge  over  the  precipice.  Continual  self-oontrol  leads  to  absolute  self-mastery ;  con- 
tinual failure  to  the  utter  absence  of  self-oontrol.  But  aU  we  can  see  is  the  slope.  No 
man  is  ever  at  the  4p«/At«  of  the  summit,  nor  can  we  say  that  a  man  has  irretrievably 
fallen  into  the  abyss.  How  it  is  that  men  constantly  act  against  their  own  convictions 
of  what  is  right,  and  their  previous  determinations  to  follow  right,  is  a  mystery  which 
Aristotle  discusses,  but  leaves  unexplained. 

"  Compare  the  passage  in  the  Ethics,  1 :  11— *  Clearly  there  is  in  them  [men],  besides 
the  Reason,  some  other  inborn  principle  (we^v*^)  which  fights  with  and  strains  against 
the  Reason  ....  There  is  in  the  soul  also  somewhat  besides  the  Reason  which  is  opposed 
to  this  and  goes  against  it.'— Compare  this  passage  with  Paul,  in  Bom.  7 :  23— 'I  im  a  different 
lav  in  my  Banben,  varring  againit  fh»  law  of  my  mind,  and  brin^g  m»  into  oaptiTity  and«r  tho  lav  of  an  vluoh 
lain  mymambcn.'  But  as  Aristotle  does  not  explain  the  cause,  so  he  suggests  no  cure. 
Revelation  alone  can  account  for  the  disease,  or  point  out  the  remedy." 

Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  1 :  102—"  Aristotle  makes  the  significant  and  almost  surpris- 
ing observation,  that  the  character  which  has  become  evil  by  guilt  can  Just  as  little  be 
thrown  off  again  at  mere  volition,  as  the  person  who  has  made  himself  sick  by  his  own 
fault  can  become  well  again  at  mere  volition ;  once  become  evil  or  sick,  it  stands  no 
longer  within  his  discretion  to  cease  to  be  so ;  a  stone,  when  once  cast,  cannot  be  caught 
Iwck  from  Its  flight ;  and  so  is  it  with  the  character  that  has  become  evil."  He  does  not 
tell  **  how  a  reformation  in  character  is  possible— moreover  he  does  not  concede  to  evil 
any  other  than  an  individual  effect,— knows  nothing  of  any  natural  solidarity  of  evil  in 
self-propflgating,  morally  degenerated  races  "  ( Nlc.  Eth.,  3 : 6,  7 ;  5 :  12 ;  7  :  S,  8 ;  10  :  10). 
The  good  nature,  he  says,  "  is  evidently  not  within  our  power,  but  is  by  some  kind  of 
divine  causality  conferred  upon  the  truly  happy." 

Plato,  Meno,  80—"  The  cause  of  corruption  is  from  our  parents,  so  that  we  never 
relinquish  their  evil  way,  or  escape  the  blemish  of  their  evil  habit."  Horace,  Ep.,  1 :  10 
— "  Naturam  expellas  f  urea,  tamen  usque  recurret."  Latin  proverb :  "  Nemo  repente  f  uit 
turplssimus."  Pascal :  "  We  are  bom  unrighteous;  for  each  one  tends  to  himself,  and 
the  bent  toward  self  is  the  beginning  of  all  disorder."  Kant  spoke  of  "  the  radical  evil 
of  human  nature."  **  Hegel,  pantheist  as  he  was,  declared  that  original  sin  is  the  nature 
of  every  man— every  man  begins  with  it"  (H.  B.  Smith).  A  sceptic  who  gave  his 
children  no  religious  training,  with  the  view  of  letting  them  each  in  mature  years  choose 
a  faith  for  himself,  reproved  Coleridge  for  letting  bis  garden  run  to  weeds ;  but  Coleridge 
replied,  that  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  prejudice  the  soil  in  favor  of  roses  and  straw- 
berries. Van  Oosterzee :  Rain  and  sunshine  make  weeds  grow  more  quickly,  but  c^uld 
not  draw  them  out  of  the  soil  if  the  seeds  did  not  lie  there  already ;  so  evil  education  and 
example  draw  out  sin,  but  do  not  implant  it.  Tennyson :  "  He  finds  a  baseness  in  his 
blood.  At  such  strange  war  with  what  is  good,  He  cannot  do  the  thing  he  would." 

Chief  Justice  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania :  "  If  those  who  preach  had  been  lawyers 
previous  to  entering  the  ministry,  they  would  know  and  say  far  more  about  the 
depravity  of  the  human  heart  than  they  do.  The  old  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  explain  the  falsehoods,  the  dishonesties,  the  licentiousness,  and  the 
murders  which  are  so  rife  in  the  world.  Education,  refinement,  and  even  a  high  order 
of  talent,  cannot  overcome  the  inclination  to  evil  which  exists  in  the  heart,  and  has 
taken  possession  of  the  very  fibres  of  our  nature."  See  Edwards,  Original  Sin,  In  Works, 
2 :  800-610 ;  Julius  Htiller,  Doot.  Sin,  2 :  250-807 ;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  231-288 ;  Shedd, 
Discourses  and  Essays,  22A-28e. 
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SECTION   IV. — ORIGIN  OF  SIN   IN  THE   PERSONAL  ACT  OF  ADAM. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  sinful  nature  which  ia  common  to  the 
race,  and  which  is  the  occasion  of  all  actual  transgressions,  reason  aflforda 
no  light.  The  Scriptures,  however,  refer  the  origin  of  this  nature  to  thai 
free  act  of  our  first  parents  by  which  they  turned  away  from  Qod,  corrupted 
themselyes,  and  brought  themselves  under  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

I.      ThB  SoBIPT0RACi  AOCOUITF  OF    THE  TEMPTATION  AND    FaIJD  IN  GeN> 

Bsis  8  : 1-7. 

1.  Its  general  character  not  mythical  or  allegorical^  but  historical. 

We  adopt  this  view  for  the  following  reasons : — (a)  There  is  no  intima- 
tion in  the  account  itself  that  it  is  not  historical.  (6)  As  a  part  of  a  histor- 
ical book,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  itself  historical,  (c)  The  later 
Scripture  writers  refer  to  it  as  a  veritable  history  even  in  its  details,  (d)  Par- 
ticular features  of  the  narrative,  such  as  the  placing  of  our  first  parents  in 
a  garden  and  the  speaking  of  the  tempter  through  a  serpent-form,  are 
incidents  suitable  to  man's  condition  of  innocent  but  untried  childhood. 
(6)  This  view  that  the  narrative  is  historical  does  not  forbid  our  assuming 
that  the  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge  were  symbols  of  spiritual  truths, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  outward  realities. 

See  John  8 :  44— "  Te  an  of  joar  (ktkar  tkft  dsTil,  and  tkt  lute  of  70V  fkthar  it  ii  jour  will  to  do.  I»  vuamur- 
d«w  fhn  tko  boKiBniBf  ,  ud  sttadoth  not  in  tho  tretli,  booasie  ttoo  ii  no  tnitk  m  kim.  Whm  bo  ipoakoth  a  tio,  ko 
ipotk0tkorki8ovn,fiDrlMiialiaraiidtbo(kthartlMnof";  2  Cor.  11 : 3—"  tho  nrpeat  b^gvilid  Its  in  kis  oraftiiMH  " » 
Rot.  20 :  2—"  the  dragon,  the  old  larpent,  which  is  the  DoTil  and  Satan." 

Infantile  and  inaooent  man  found  bis  fit  plaoe  and  work  in  a  garden.  The  languaire 
of  appearanoea  is  doubtless  used.  Satan  miffht  enter  into  a  brute-form,  and  miffht 
appear  to  speak  throuicb  it.  In  all  lansruages,  the  stories  of  brutes  speaking  show  that 
such  a  temptation  is  oongruous  with  the  condition  of  early  man.  Asiatic  myths  agree 
in  representing  the  serpent  as  the  emblem  of  the  spirit  of  evil.  The  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil  was  the  symbol  of  God's  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  indicated 
that  all  belonged  to  him.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  was  known  by  this  name 
before  the  fall.  By  means  of  it  man  came  to  know  good,  by  the  loss  of  It ;  to  know 
evil,  by  bitter  experience;  C.  H.  M.:  "To  know  good,  without  the  power  to  do  it;  to 
know  evil,  without  the  power  to  avoid  it.'*  Bible  Com.,  1 :  40— The  tree  of  life  was  sym. 
bol  of  the  tact  that  "life  is  to  be  sought  not  from  within,  from  himself,  in  his  own 
powers  or  faculties ;  but  from  that  which  is  without  him,  even  from  him  who  hath  life 
in  himself. 

As  the  water  of  baptism  and  the  bread  of  the  Lord's  supper,  though  themselves  com- 
mod  things,  are  symbolic  of  the  greatest  truths,  so  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree 
of  life  were  sacramental.  Mcllvaine,  Wisdom  of  Holy  Scripture,  00-141—"  The  two  trees 
represented  good  and  evil.  The  prohibition  of  the  latter  was  a  declaration  that  man  of 
himself  could  not  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  and  must  trust  divine  guidance. 
Satan  urged  man  to  discern  between  good  and  evil  by  his  own  wisdom,  and  so  become 
independent  of  God.  Sin  is  the  attempt  of  the  creature  to  exercise  God's  attribute  of 
discerning  and  choosing  between  good  and  evil  by  his  own  wisdom.  It  is  therefore 
self -conceit,  self -trust,  self-assertion,  the  preference  of  his  own  wisdom  and  will  to  the 
wisdom  and  will  of  God."  Mcllvaine  refers  to  Lord  Bacon,  Works,  1 :  82, 10S.  See  also 
Pope,  Theology,  2  :  10, 11;  Boston  Lectures  for  1871 :  80, 81.  For  the  mythical  or  alle- 
gorical expUnation  of  the  narrative,  see  Haae,  Hutterus  Redivivus,  164, 166,  and  Nitasch, 
Christ.  Doct.,  218. 

2.  T?te  course  of  tfie  temptation^  and  the  resulting  fall. 
The  stages  of  the  temptation  appear  to  have  been  as  follows  : 

(a)    An  appeal  on  the  part  of  Satan  to  innocent  appetites,  together  with 
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an  implied  snggestion  that  Gkxl  was  arbitrarflj  withholding  the  means  of 
their  gratification  ( Gen.  8:1).  The  first  sin  was  in  Eve's  isolating  herself 
and  choosing  to  seek  her  own  pleasure  without  regard  to  Gk>d's  wilL  This 
initial  selfishness  it  was,  which  led  her  to  listen  to  the  tempter  instead  of 
rebuking  him  or  flying  from  him,  and  to  exaggerate  the  divine  command  in 
her  response  ( Gen.  3:8). 

Qm.  3 : 1— "T«,  hatk  God  Mii  Tt  duOl  B0t  att  of  uy  trw  of  tk«  gwdm?"  Satan  emphastzee  the  limi- 
taHoii,  but  is  sUent  with  regard  to  the  irenerouB  perminfon— "Of  vnaj  trw  of  thit  swdon  [but 
one]  thoB  Bftyert  trmHj  Mt"  (2:16).  C.  H.  M.,  in  Joeo:  "To  admit  the  question  'Itth  God 
nid  ? '  is  already  positive  Inlldellty.  To  add  to  God's  word  is  as  bad  as  to  take  from  it. 
'  litli  God  Mid  ? '  is  quickly  followed  by  *  thou  ihAlt  not  funlj  dio.'  Questioning  whether  God  has 
spoken  results  In  open  oontradlctlon  of  what  God  has  said.  Eve  suffered  God's  word  to 
be  oontradicted  by  a  creature,  only  because  she  had  abjured  Its  authority  over  her  con- 
science and  heart."  The  command  was  simply :  "  Tboa  ihalt  net  oot  of  it "  (  Goil  S :  17 ).  In  her 
rising  dislike  to  the  authority  she  had  renounced,  she  exaggerates  the  command  into : 
"To  Bhall  not  oat  of  it,  noitkor  thaU  70  toook  it"  (Gtn.  3 : 3).  Here  Is  already  self-isolation,  instead  of 
love. 

(6)  A  denial  of  the  veracity  of  God,  on  the  part  of  the  tempter,  with  a 
charge  against  the  Almighty  of  jealousy  and  fraud  in  keeping  his  creatures 
in  a  position  of  ignorance  and  dependence  ( Qen.  8  :  4,  6 ).  This  was  fol- 
lowed, on  the  part  of  the  woman,  by  positive  imbelief ,  and  by  a  conscious 
and  presumptuous  cherishing  of  desire  for  the  forbidden  fruit,  as  a  means 
of  independence  and  knowledge.  Thus  unbelief,  pride,  and  lust  all  sprang 
from  the  self-isolating,  self-seeking  spirit,  and  fastened  upon  the  means  of 
gratifying  it  (Oen.  8:6). 

G«n.  3 : 4,  &-"  And  tho  oorpoat  mi  uU  tko  wmut,  To  thdl  iwt  only  dio:  for  God  doth  kaov  tkot  in  tko  day  70 
oat  tkoraof,  tkon  7001 0700  ihoU  bo  oponod,  and  70  shall  bo  as  God,  knoving  good  ud  orU  " ;  3 : 6—**  And  whin  tho 
woman  mv  that  tho  troo  vu  good  for  food,  and  that  it  vu  a  dolight  to  tho  0700,  and  that  tho  tno  vu  to  bo  deoind  to 
mako  one  wm,  iho  took  of  tho  firoit  thoroof,  and  did  tat;  and  iho  garoaloo  onto  hor  husband  with  hor,  and  ho  did  oat" 
-«>'* taking*  the  word  of  a  Professor  of  Lylnff,  that  he  does  not  lie**  (John  Henry 
Newman ). 

(c)  The  tempter  needed  no  longer  to  urge  his  suit  Having  poisoned 
the  fountain,  the  stream  would  naturally  be  eviL  Since  the  heart  and  its 
desires  had  become  corrupt,  the  inward  disposition  manifested  itself  in  act 
( Qen,  8  :  6 — '  did  eat ;  and  she  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her '  =»  who 
had  been  with  her,  and  had  shared  her  choice  and  longing ).  Thus  man 
fell  inwardly,  before  the  outward  act  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, — ^fell  in 
that  one  fundamental  determination  whereby  he  made  supreme  choice  of 
self  instead  of  Gk>d.  This  sin  of  the  inmost  nature  gave  rise  to  sins  of  the 
desires,  and  sins  of  the  desires  led  to  the  outward  act  of  transgression  (James 
1  :15). 

Jaaoo  1 :  IS—"  Than  tho  lut,  whn  it  hath  oonooivod,  boanth  an."  Balrd,  Elohlm  Revealed,  388—'*  The 
law  of  God  had  already  been  violated ;  man  was  fallen  before  the  fruit  had  been  plucked, 
or  the  rebellion  had  been  thus  siffnallaed.  The  law  required  not  only  outward  obedience 
but  fealty  of  the  heart,  and  this  was  withdrawn  before  any  outward  token  indicated 
the  change.*'  Phiiippi,  Glaubenslehre :  "So  man  became  like  Qod,  a  setter  of  law  to 
himself.  Man's  self-elevation  to  srodhood  was  his  fall.  God's  seif-humiUatlon  to  man- 
hood was  man's  restoration  and  elevation 'Tho  man  haa booomo  u  ono  of  u '  In  his  condi- 
tion of  self-centered  activity— thereby  losing  all  real  likeness  to  God,  which  consists  in 
havinsr  the  same  aim  with  God  himself.  De  U  fabuia  narratur;  it  is  the  condition,  not 
of  one  alone,  but  of  all  the  race."  Sin  once  brought  into  beinir  is  self-propaxatinflr :  its 
seed  is  in  itself :  the  centuries  of  misery  and  crime  that  have  followed  have  only  shown 
what  endless  possibilities  of  evil  were  wrapped  up  in  that  single  sin.    Keble :  **  'T  was 
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but  a  little  drop  of  sdn  We  saw  this  mornloir  enter  in.  And  lo,  at  eventide  a  world  Is 
drowned  I "  Farrar,  Fall  of  Man :  *'  The  guilty  wiah  of  one  woman  lias  swollen  into  the 
Irremediable  corruption  of  a  world.**  See  Oehler,  O.  T.  TheolosTf  1 :  281 ;  Mllller,  Doot. 
Sin,  Z :  881-^386 ;  Edwards  on  Orlirinal  Sin,  part  4,  chap.  2. 

IL  DlFFlOUliTlKS  OONNSOXBD  WITH  THB  FaIiL  OONSIDBBBD  A8  THB  FBB- 
aONAIi  ACT  OF  AbAM. 

1.    How  could  a  Jioly  being  faU  f 

Here  we  mast  acknowledge  thftt  we  oannot  understand  how  the  first 
unholy  emotion  oonld  have  found  lodgment  in  a  mind  that  was  set  supremely 
upon  Qod,  nor  how  temptation  could  have  overoome  a  soul  in  which  there 
were  no  unholy  propensities  to  which  it  could  appeaL  The  mere  power  of 
choice  does  not  explain  the  fact  of  an  unholy  choice.  The  fact  of  natural 
desire  for  sensuous  and  intellectual  gratification  does  not  explain  how  this 
desire  came  to  be  inordinate.  Nor  does  it  throw  light  upon  the  matter,  to 
resolve  this  fall  into  a  deception  of  our  first  parents  by  Satan.  Their 
yielding  to  such  deception  presupposes  distrust  of  Gk>d  and  alienation  from 
him.  Satan's  fall,  moreover,  since  it  must  have  been  uncaused  by  tempta- 
tion from  without,  is  more  difficult  to  explain  than  Adam's  falL 

But  sin  is  an  existing  fact  Gh>d  cannot  be  its  author,  either  by  creating 
man's  nature  so  that  sin  was  a  necessary  incident  of  its  development,  or  by 
withdrawing  a  supernatural  grace  which  was  necessary  to  keep  man  holy. 
Reason,  therefore,  has  no  other  recourse  than  to  accept  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine that  sin  originated  in  man's  free  act  of  revolt  from  Gk>d — the  act  of  a 
will  which,  though  indined  toward  God,  was  not  yet  confirmed  in  virtue 
and  was  still  capable  of  a  contrary  choice.  The  original  possession  of  such 
power  to  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  probation  and 
moral  development.  Tet  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  a  sinful  direction 
can  never  be  explained  upon  grounds  of  reason,  since  sin  is  essentially 
unreason.  It  is  an  act  of  wicked  arbitrariness,  the  only  motive  of  which  is 
the  desire  to  depart  from  Gk>d  and  to  render  self  supreme. 

Sin  is  a  "  myitary  of  UvlamuM  "  ( 2  Ihm.  2 :  7 ),  at  the  beginning,  as  well  as  at  the  end.  Nean- 
der.  Planting  and  Training,  28&— "  Whoever  explains  sin,  nullifies  it.*'  Man's  power  at 
the  beffinninff  to  choose  evil  does  not  prove  that,  now  that  he  has  fallen,  be  has  equal 
power  of  himself  permanently  to  choose  good.  Because  man  has  power  to  oast  himself 
from  the  top  of  a  precipice  to  the  bottom,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  equal  power  to 
transport  himself  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

Hodge,  Essays  and  Reviews,  80— "There  is  a  broad  difference  between  the  commence- 
ment of  holiness  and  the  commencement  of  sin,  and  more  is  necessary  for  the  former 
than  for  the  latter.  An  act  of  obedience,  if  it  is  performed  under  the  mere  impulse  of 
self-love,  is  virtually  no  act  of  obedience.  It  is  not  performed  with  any  intention  to 
obey,  for  that  is  holy,  and  cannot,  acoordlng  to  the  theory,  precede  the  act.  But  an  act 
of  disobedience,  performed  from  the  desire  of  happiness,  is  rebellion.  The  cases  are 
surely  different.  If,  to  please  myself,  I  do  what  God  commands,  it  is  not  holiness ;  but 
if,  to  please  myself,  I  do  what  he  forbids,  it  is  sin.  Besides,  no  creature  is  immutable. 
Though  created  holy,  the  taste  for  holy  enjoyments  may  be  overcome  by  a  temptation 
sufficiently  insidious  and  powerful,  and  a  selfish  motive  or  feeling  excited  In  the  mind. 
Neither  is  a  sinful  character  immutable.  By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  truth 
may  be  clearly  presented  and  so  effectually  applied  as  to  produce  that  change  which  is 
called  regeneration ;  that  is,  to  call  into  existence  a  taste  for  holiness,  so  thatitlsohosen 
for  its  own  sake  and  not  as  a  means  of  happiness.'* 

H.  B.  Smith,  System,  889— **  The  state  of  the  case,  as  ftur  as  we  can  enter  Into  Adam's 
experience,  is  this:  Before  the  command,  there  was  the  state  of  love  without  the 
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thouffbt  of  the  opposite :  a  knowledKe  of  ffood  only,  a  yet  unoonsoloDS  flroodneia:  there 
was  also  the  knowledge  that  the  eating  of  the  fruit  was  against  the  divine  oommand. 
The  temptation  aroused  pride :  the  yielding  to  that  was  the  sin.  The  change  was  there. 
The  change  was  not  in  the  choice  as  an  ezecutive  act,  nor  in  the  result  of  that  act— the 
eating ;  but  in  the  choice  of  supreme  love  to  the  world  and  self,  rather  than  supreme 
devotion  to  Ood.  It  was  an  immanent  preference  of  the  world,— not  a  love  of  the 
world  following  the  choice,  but  a  love  of  the  world  which  is  the  choice  itself." 

868  — "  We  cannot  account  for  Adam*s  fall,  psychologically.  In  sasrlng  this  we  mean : 
It  is  inexplicable  by  anything  outside  Itself.  We  must  receive  the  fact  as  ultimate  and 
rest  there.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
moralagency,— that  it  was  a  violation  of  those  laws:  but  only  that  we  do  not  see  the 
mode,  that  we  cannot  construct  it  for  ourselves  in  a  rational  way.  It  differs  from  all 
other  similar  cases  of  ultimate  preference  tcMch  toe  know ;  viz.,  the  sinner's  immanent 
preference  of  the  world,  where  we  know  there  is  an  antecedent  ground  In  the  bias  to 
sin,  and  the  Christian's  regeneration,  or  Immanent  preference  of  Ood,  where  we  know 
there  is  an  Influence  ftrom  without,  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  284  — "  We  must 
leave  the  whole  question  with  the  immanent  preference  standing  forth  as  the  ultimate 
fact  in  the  case,  which  is  not  to  be  constructed  philosophically,  as  far  as  the  processes  of 
Adam's  soul  are  concerned :  we  must  r^^ard  that  immanent  preference  as  both  a  choice 
and  an  affection,  not  an  affection  the  result  of  a  choice,  not  a  choice  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  an  affection,  but  both  together." 

In  one  particular,  however,  we  must  differ  with  H.  B.  Smith :  Since  the  power  of  vol- 
untary internal  movement  is  the  power  of  will,  we  must  regard  the  change  from  good 
to  evil  as  primarily  a  choice,  and  only  secondarily  a  state  of  affection  caused  thereby. 
Only  by  postulating  a  free  and  conscious  act  of  transgression  on  the  part  of  Adam,  an 
act  which  bears  to  evil  affection  the  relation  not  of  effect  but  of  cause,  do  we  reach,  at 
the  beginning  of  hunuui  development,  a  proper  basis  for  the  responsibility  and  guilt  of 
Adam  and  the  race. 

2.     How  could  Ood  justly  permit  Satanic  temptation  f 


.1- 


We  see  in  this  permiBsion  not  injturtioe  but  benevolenoe.  jf-^' . 

(a)  Sinoe  Satan  fell  without  external  temptation,  it  is  pripibld-that, 
man's  trial  would  have  been  subetaBtially  the  same,  even  thouglt  t^re  di^ 
been  no  Satan  to  tempt  him. 

Angels  bad  no  animal  nature  to  obscure  the  vision;  they  could  not  beinftu^li^ 
through  sense ;  yet  tbey  were  tempted  and  they  fell. 

(6]  In  this  ease,  however,  man's  fall  would  perhaps  have  been  withtMit 
what  now  constitutes  its  single  mitigating  circumstance.  Self-originated 
sin  would  have  made  man  himself  a  Satan. 

Mat  13 :  2^-"  in  mmj  hatk  dona  thia."    See  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  16-^20. 

(c)  As,  in  the  conflict  with  temptation,  it  is  an  advantage  to  objectify  evil 
imder  the  image  of  corruptible  flesh,  so  it  is  an  advantage  to  meet  it  as 
embodied  in  a  personal  and  seducing  spirit. 

Man's  body,  corruptible  and  perishable  as  It  is,  furnishes  him  with  an  illustration  and 
reminder  of  the  condition  of  soul  to  which  sin  has  reduced  him.  The  flesh,  with  its 
burdens  and  pains,  is  thus,  under  God,  a  help  to  the  distinct  recognition  and  overcom- 
ing of  sin.  So  it  was  an  advantage  to  man  to  have  temptation  confined  to  a  single 
external  voice.  We  may  say  of  the  influence  of  the  tempter,  as  Birks,  in  his  DiiBculties 
of  Belief,  101,  says  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil :  **  Temptation  did 
not  depend  upon  the  tree.  Temptation  was  certain  in  any  event.  The  tree  was  a  type 
into  which  God  contracted  the  possibilities  of  evil,  so  as  to  strip  them  of  delusive  vast- 
ness,  and  connect  them  with  definite  and  palpable  wamlng^to  show  man  that  it  was 
only  one  of  the  many  possible  activities  of  his  spirit  which  was  forbidden,  that  God  had 
right  to  all  and  could  forbid  all." 

(d)  Such  temptation  has  in  itself  no  tendency  to  lead  the  soul  astray. 
If  the  soul  be  holy,  temptation  may  only  confirm  it  in  virtue.     Only  the 

20 
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evil  will,  self-determined  against  God,  can  torn  temptation  into  an  oooanon 

of  ruin. 

As  the  Bun'8  heat  has  no  tendenoy  to  wither  the  plant  rooted  in  deep  and  moiat  soil., 
but  only  causes  it  to  send  down  its  roots  the  deeper  and  to  festen  itKlf  the  more  strongly^ 
so  temptation  has  In  itself  no  tendency  to  pervert  the  soul.  It  was  only  the  seeds  that 
"fUl  upon  tk«  roekj  phtoM,  wkm  tkaj  had  not  mooh  avth  "  (lUt  13 :  S,  6),  that  "van  MoroM"  when  "tk«  ion 
vu  rim  " ;  and  our  Lord  attributes  their  failure,  not  to  the  sun,  but  to  their  lack  of  root 
and  of  soil :  "Baeaue  tkaj  kad  no  root,"  " booanie  tkaj  had  no  doapnoH  of  Murtk"  The  same  temptation 
which  occasions  the  ruin  of  the  false  disciple  stimulates  to  sturdy  growth  the  virtue  of 
the  true  Christian.  Contrast  with  the  temptation  of  Adam  the  temptation  of  Christ. 
Adam  had  everything  to  plead  for  God,  the  garden  and  its  delights,  while  Christ  had 
everything  to  plead  against  him,  the  wilderness  and  its  privations.  But  Adam  had  con- 
fidence in  Satan,  while  Christ  had  confidence  in  God ;  and  the  result  was  in  the  former 
case  defeat,  in  the  latter  victory.    See  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  886-806. 

8.  How  could  a  penalty  so  ffreai  be  justly  connected  with  disobedi- 
ence to  so  slight  a  command  f 

To  this  question  ire  may  reply  : 

(a)    So  slight  a  command  presented  the  best  test  of  the  spirit  of  obedienoe. 

Cicero :  "Parva  rps  est,  at  magna  culpa.*'  The  child's  persistent  disobedience  in  one 
single  respect  to  the  mother's  command  shows  that  in  all  his  other  acts  of  seeming 
obedienoe  he  does  nothing  for  his  mother's  sake,  but  all  for  his  own  sake— shows.  In 
other  words,  that  he  does  not  possess  the  spirit  of  obedience  in  a  single  act 

(6)  The  external  command  was  not  arbitrary  or  insignificant  in  its  sub- 
stance. It  was  a  concrete  presentation  to  the  human  will  of  God's  claim  to- 
eminent  domain  or  absolute  ownership. 

John  Hall,  Lectures  on  the  Religious  Use  of  Property,  10—**  It  sometimes  happena 
that  owners  of  land,  meaning  to  give  the  use  of  it  to  others,  without  alienating  It, 
impose  a  nominal  rent— a  quit-rent,  the  passing  of  which  acknowledges  the  recipient  aa 
owner  and  the  occupier  as  tenant.  This  Is  understood  in  all  lands.  In  many  an  old 
English  deed  'three  barley-corns,'  *a  fat  capon,'  or  *a  shilling'  is  the  consideration 
which  permanently  recognizes  the  rights  of  lordship.  God  taught  man  by  the  forbid- 
den tree  that  he  was  owner,  that  man  was  occupier.  He  selected  the  matter  of  property 
to  be  the  test  of  man's  obedience,  the  outward  and  sensible  sign  of  a  right  state  of  heart 
toward  God ;  and  when  man  put  forth  his  hand  and  did  eat,  he  denied  God's  owner8liii> 
and  asserted  his  own.    Nothing  remained  but  to  eject  him." 

(c)  The  sanction  attached  to  the  command  shows  that  man  was  not  left 
ignorant  of  its  meaning  or  importance. 

G«n.  2 :  17—"  In  tlM  4*7  tkAt  thoa  MtMt  thmof  tlum  ihalt  nnlj  dia." 

(d)  The  act  of  disobedience  was  therefore  the  revelation  of  a  will  thor- 
oughly corrupted  and  alienated  txom  Gbd — a  will  given  over  to  ingratitude^ 
unbelief,  ambition,  and  rebellion. 

The  motive  to  disobedience  was  not  appetite,  but  the  ambition  to  be  as  gods.  The 
outward  act  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  only  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  behind 
which  lay  the  whole  mass— the  fundamental  determination  to  isolate  self  and  to  seek, 
personal  pleasure  regardless  of  God  and  his  law.  So  the  man  under  conviction  for  dn 
oommonly  clings  to  some  single  passion  or  plan,  only  half-consdous  of  the  fact  that 
oppoaltion  to  God  in  one  thing  is  opposition  in  all. 

HL      OOKSBQUENOES  OF  THE  FaIiIi,    BO  FAB  AS  RBSPBCnS  AdAX . 

1.    Death. — This  death  was  twofold.     It  was  partly : 
A.     Physical  death,  or  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body. — ^The 
seeds  of  death,  naturally  implanted  in  man's  constitution,  began  to  develop 
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themselyes  the  moment  that  aooees  to  the  tree  of  life  was  denied  him.    Man 
from  that  moment  waa  a  dying  oreatnie. 

In  a  true  tense  death  began  at  onoe.  To  It  belongred  the  pains  which  both  man  and 
woman  should  suffer  in  their  appointed  callings.  The  fact  that  man's  earthly  exlstenoe 
did  not  at  onoe  end,  was  due  to  God's  counsel  of  redemption.  "  n«  Uv  of  Hm  8|irit  of  life  "  ( Sooi. 
8 :  S)  began  to  work  even  then,  and  grace  began  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  fail. 
Christ  has  now  "aboliihid  detth"  (2  Tim.  1 :  10)  by  taking  its  terrors  away,  and  by  turning  it 
into  the  portal  of  heaven.  He  will  destroy  It  utterly  ( 1  Oor.  15  :  M )  when,  by  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be  made  Immortal.  We  reserve  the  full 
proof  that  physical  death  is  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin  until  we  discuss  the  Consequences 
of  Sin  to  Adam's  Posterity. 

Bnt  this  death  was  also,  and  chiefly, 

B.  Spiritual  death,  or  the  separation  of  the  sonl  from  Qod, — ^In  this  are 
indnded :  (a)  Negatively,  the  loss  of  man's  moral  likeness  to  God,  or  that 
underlying  tendency  of  his  whole  nature  toward  God  which  constituted 
his  original  righteousness.  (6)  Positively,  the  depraving  of  all  those 
powers  which,  in  their  united  action  with  reference  to  moral  and  religious 
truth,  we  call  man's  moral  and  religious  nature ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
blinding  of  his  intellect,  the  corruption  of  his  affections,  and  the  enslave* 
ment  of  his  wiH 

Seeking  to  be  a  god,  man  becomes  a  slave ;  seeking  independence,  he  ceased  to  be 
master  of  himself.  Once  his  Intellect  was  pure.  He  was  supremely  conscious  of  God, 
and  saw  all  things  else  in  God's  light.  Now  he  was  supremely  conscious  of  self,  and  saw 
all  things  as  they  affected  self.  This  self-consciousness— how  unlike  the  objective  life 
of  the  flrst  apostles,  of  Christ,  and  of  every  loving  soul  I  Once  man's  affections  were 
pure.  He  loved  God  supremely,  and  other  things  Id  subordination  to  God's  will.  Now 
he  loved  self  supremely,  and  was  ruled  by  inordinate  affections  towards  the  creatures 
which  could  minister  to  his  selfish  gratification.  Now  man  could  do  nothing  pleasing  to 
God,  because  he  lacked  the  love  which  is  necessary  to  all  true  obedience. 

In  fine,  man  no  longer  made  Gk>d  the  end  of  his  life,  bnt  chose  self 
instead.  While  he  retained  the  power  of  self-determination  in  subordinate 
things,  he  lost  that  freedom  which  consisted  in  the  power  of  choosing  God 
as  his  ultimate  aim,  and  became  fettered  by  a  fundamental  inclination  of 
his  will  toward  eviL  The  intuitions  of  the  reason  were  abnormally  obscured, 
since  these  intuitions,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  moral  and  religious 
truth,  are  conditioned  upon  a  right  state  of  the  affections ;  and — as  a  nec- 
essary result  of  this  obscuring  of  reason  —  conscience,  which,  as  the  moral 
jndiciary  of  the  soul,  decides  upon  the  basis  of  the  law  given  to  it  by  reason, 
became  perverse  in  its  deliverances.  Tet  this  inability  to  judge  or  act 
aright,  since  it  was  a  moral  inability  springing  ultimately  from  will,  was 
itself  hateful  and  condemnable. 

See  Philippl,  Glaubenslehre,  3:61-78;  Shedd,  Sermons  on  the  Natural  Man,  200-280, 
esp.  206  — **  Whatsoever  springs  from  will  we  are  responsible  for.  Man's  Inability  to  love 
God  supremely  results  from  his  intense  self-will  and  self-love,  and  therefore  his  impo- 
tence is  a  part  and  element  of  his  sin,  and  not  an  excuse  for  It."  And  yet  the  question 
"idaa,  whun  art  tlum?  "  (Gen.  3  : 9),  says  C.  J.  Baldwin,  "  was,  (Da  question,  not  as  to  Adam's 
physical  locality,  but  as  to  his  moral  condition ;  (2)  a  question,  not  of  justice  threaten- 
ing, but  of  love  Invltinflr  to  repentance  and  return ;  (8)  a  question,  not  to  Adam  as  an 
individual  only,  but  to  the  whole  humanity  of  which  he  was  the  representative." 

2.  Positive  and  formal  eoncltision  from  OocTa  presence, -^This  in- 
dnded: 

(a)    The  cessation  of  man's  former  familiar  intercourse  with  God,  and 
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the  settdng  up  of  outward  baniers  between  man  and  his  Maker  (oherabim 
and  sacrifice ). 

"  In  die  Welt  hlnauaareBtoflseD,  Steht  der  Mensoh  Terlaasen  da."  Thouflrb  God  punished 
Adam  and  Bve,  he  did  not  ourae  them  as  he  did  the  serpent.  Their  exclusion  from  the 
tree  of  life  was  a  matter  of  benevolenoe  as  well  as  of  Justice,  for  it  prevented  the 
immortality  of  sin. 

(5)  BaDishment  from  the  garden,  where  Qod  had  specially  manifeeted 
his  presence. — ^Eden  was  perhaps  a  spot  reserved,  as  Adam's  body  had  been, 
to  show  what  a  sinless  world  would  be.  This  poflitive  exclusion  from  Ckxl's 
presence,  with  the  sorrow  and  pain  which  it  inyoWed,  may  have  been 
intended  to  illustrate  to  man  the  nature  of  that  eternal  death  from  which  he 
now  needed  to  seek  deliyerance. 

At  the  gates  of  Eden,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  manifestation  of  God*s  presence, 
in  the  cherubim,  which  constituted  the  phice  a  sanctuanr.  Both  Cain  and  Abel  brought 
offerings  "onto  tk«  lord "  (Gen.  4  : 3, 4),  and  when  Cain  fled,  he  )s  said  to  have  gone  out  "froa 
the  ftmaob  of  tke  Lord  "  ( Gon.  4 :  16 ).  On  the  consequences  of  the  fall  to  Adam,  see  Edwards, 
Works,  2 :  ao(M05;  Hopkins,  Works,  1 :  206-£46;  Dwight,  Theology,  1 :  a0&-tf4;  Watson, 
Institutes,  2 : 1(M2;  Martensen,  Dogmatics,  165-178 ;  Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  40^412. 


SECTION  V. — IMPUTATION   OF  ADAM'S  SIN  TO   HIS  POSTERITY. 

We  have  seen  that  all  mankind  are  sinners ;  that  all  men  are  by  nature 
depraved,  guiltj,  and  oondemnable ;  and  that  the  transgression  of  our  first 
parents,  so  far  as  respects  the  human  race,  was  the  first  sin.  We  have  still 
to  consider  the  connection  between  Adam's  sin  and  the  depravity,  guilt,  and 
oondenmation  of  the  race. 

(a)  The  Scriptures  teach  that  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents  con- 
stituted their  posterity  sinners  (Bom.  5  :  19 — ''through  the  one  man's 
disobedience  the  many  were  made  sinners  " ),  so  that  Adam's  sin  is  imputed, 
reckoned,  or  charged  to  every  member  of  the  race  of  which  he  was  the  germ 
and  head  ( Bom.  5  :  16  — ''  the  judgment  came  of  one  [offence]  unto  condem- 
nation"). It  is  because  of  Adam's  sin  that  we  are  bom  depraved  and 
subject  to  Gbd's  penal  inflictions  (Bom.  5  :  12 — ''through  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  through  sin " ;  Eph.  2  :  3 — "by  nature 
children  of  wrath  " ).  Two  questions  demand  answer, — ^first,  how  we  can 
be  responsible  for  a  depraved  nature  which  we  did  not  personally  and  con- 
sciously originate ;  and,  secondly,  how  Qod  can  justly  charge  to  our  account 
the  sin  of  the  first  father  of  the  race.  These  questions  are  substantially 
the  same,  and  the  Scriptures  intimate  the  true  answer  to  the  problem,  when 
they  declare  that  "in  Adam  aU  die"  (1  Ck>r.  16  :  22)  and  "that  death 
passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned"  when  "through  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world  "  ( Bom.  5  :  12 ).  In  other  words,  Adam's  sin  is  the 
cause  and  groimd  of  the  depravity,  guilt,  and  oondenmation  of  all  his  pos- 
terity, simply  because  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  one,  and,  by  virtue  of 
their  organic  unity,  the  sin  of  Adam  is  the  sin  of  the  race. 

The  steps  of  our  treatment  thus  far  are  as  follows:  1.  God's  holiness  is  purity  of 
nature.  2.  God's  law  demands  purity  of  nature.  8.  Sin  is  impure  nature.  4.  All 
men  have  this  impure  nature.  6.  Adam  originated  this  impure  nature.  In  the  present 
socUoa  we  expect  to  add:  6.  Adam  and  we  are  one ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  section,  to 
complete  the  doctrine  with :    7.  The  guilt  and  penalty  of  Adam's  sin  are  ours. 
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(b)  Aooording  as  we  regard  this  twofold  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  abnormal  human  condition,  or  of  the  divine  treatment  of  it,  we  may 
call  it  the  problem  of  original  sin,  or  the  problem  of  imputation.  Neither 
of  these  terms  is  objectionable  when  its  meaning  is  defined.  By  imputa- 
tion of  sin  we  mean,  not  the  arbitrary  and  mechanical  charging  to  a  man  of 
that  for  which  he  is  not  naturally  responsible,  but  the  reckoning  to  a  man  of 
a  guilt  which  is  properly  his  own,  whether  by  yirtue  of  his  individual  acts, 
or  by  virtue  of  his  connection  with  the  race.  By  original  sin  we  mean  that 
participation  in  the  common  sin  of  the  race  with  which  God  charges  us,  in 
virtue  of  our  descent  from  Adam,  its  first  father  and  head. 

We  should  not  permit  our  use  of  the  term  *  Imputation  *  to  be  hindered  or  prejudiced 
by  the  fact  that  certain  schools  of  theology,  notably  the  federal  school,  have  attached 
to  it  an  arbitrary,  external,  and  mechanical  meaning— holding  that  God  imputes  sin  to 
to  men,  not  because  they  are  sinners,  but  upon  the  ground  of  a  legal  fiction  whereby 
Adam,  without  their  consent,  was  made  their  representative.  We  shall  see,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  ( 1)  in  the  case  of  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  us,  ( 2 )  in  the  case  of  our  sins 
imputed  to  Christ,  and  ( 8 )  in  the  case  of  Christ's  righteousness  imputed  to  the  believer, 
there  is  always  a  realistic  basis  for  the  imputation,  namely,  a  real  union,  ( 1 )  between 
Adam  and  his  descendants ;  ( 2 )  between  Christ  and  the  race ;  and  ( 3 )  between  believers 
and  Christ,  such  as  gives  in  each  case  community  of  life,  and  enables  us  to  say  that  God 
Imputes  to  no  man  what  does  not  properly  belong  to  him. 

(c)  There  are  two  fundamental  principles  which  the  Scriptures  abeady 
cited  seem  clearly  to  substantiate,  and  which  other  Scriptures  corroborate. 
The  first  is,  that  man's  relations  to  moral  law  extend  beyond  the  sphere  of 
conscious  and  actual  transgression,  and  embrace  those  moral  tendencies  and 
qualities  of  his  being  which  he  has  in  common  with  every >other  member  of 
the  race.  The  second  is,  that  God's  moral  government  is  a  government 
which  not  only  takes  account  of  persons  and  personal  acts,  but  also  recog- 
nizes race-responsibilities  and  infiicts  race-penalties;  or,  in  other  words, 
judges  mankind,  not  simply  as  a  collection  of  separate  individuals,  but  also 
as  an  organic  whole,  which  can  collectively  revolt  from  God  and  incur  the 
curse  of  his  violated  law. 

On  race-responsibility,  see  H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Theology,  288-^02—'*  No  one  can 
apprehend  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  nor  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  who  Insists  that 
the  whole  moral  government  of  God  has  respect  only  to  individual  desert,  who  does  not 
allow  that  the  moral  government  of  God,  cu  moral,  has  a  wider  scope  and  larger  rela- 
tions, so  that  God  may  dispense  suffering  and  happiness  ( in  his  all-wise  and  inscrutable 
providence )  on  other  grounds  than  that  of  personal  merit  and  demerit.  The  dilemma 
here  Is :  the  facts  connected  with  native  depravity  and  with  the  redemption  through 
Christ  either  belong  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  or  not.  If  they  do,  then  that 
government  has  to  do  with  other  considerations  than  those  of  personal  merit  and  de- 
merit ( since  our  disabilities  in  consequence  of  sin  and  the  grace  offered  in  Christ  are 
not  in  any  sense  the  result  of  our  personal  choice,  though  we  do  choose  in  our  rela- 
tions to  both ).  If  they  do  not  belong  to  the  moral  government  of  Gk>d,  where  shall  we 
assign  them  ?  To  the  physical  ?  That  certainly  cannot  be.  To  the  divine  sovereignty  ? 
But  that  does  not  relieve  any  dilBculty ;  for  the  question  still  remains,  Is  that  sov- 
ereignty, as  thus  exercised,  just  or  unjust?  We  must  take  one  or  the  other  of  these. 
The  whole  ( of  sin  and  grace )  Is  either  a  mystery  of  sovereignty— of  mere  omnipotence 
—or  a  proceeding  of  moral  government.  The  question  will  arise  with  respect  to  grace 
as  well  as  to  sin :  How  can  the  theory  that  all  moral  government  has  respect  only  to  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  personal  acts,  be  applied  to  our  justification  ?  If  all  sin  is  in  sinning, 
with  a  personal  desert  of  everlasting  death,  by  parity  of  reasoning  all  holiness  must 
consist  in  a  holy  choice  with  personal  merit  of  eternal  life.  We  say  then,  generally,  that 
all  definitions  of  sin  which  mean  a  sin  are  Irrelevant  here.' '  Dr.  Smith  quotes  Edwards, 
2 :  800—"  Original  sin,  the  Innate  sinful  depravity  of  the  heart.  Includes  not  only  the 
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depravity  of  nature  but  the  Imputation  of  Adam'0  flnt  aln,  or,  in  other  words,  the  liable- 
ness  or  ezpoeedneaB  of  Adam's  posterity,  In  the  divine  Judg-ment,  to  partake  of  the 
punishmoDt  of  that  sin."  For  further  statements  with  reflrard  to  raoe-responslbllity, 
see  Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  29-80  (System  Doctrine,  2 :  8M-838),  quoted  on  pa^es  811, 
318,  amonfir  objections  to  the  Pelacrlan  Theory. 

The  watchword  of  a  large  class  of  theologians— popularly  called  "  New  School  "—is 
that  "all  sin  consists  in  sinning  "—that  is,  all  sin  is  sin  of  act.  But  we  have  seen  that 
the  dispositions  and  states  in  which  a  man  is  unlike  God  and  his  purity  are  also  sin 
aOGordlng-  to  the  meaning  of  the  law.  We  have  now  to  add  that  each  man  is  responsible 
also  for  that  sin  of  our  first  father  in  which  the  human  race  apostatised  from  €k>d.  In 
other  words,  we  recognize  the  guilt  of  race-sin  as  well  as  of  personal  sin.  We  desire  to 
say  at  the  outset,  however,  that  our  view,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  Scriptural  view, 
requires  us  also  to  hold :  ( 1 )  that  actual  sin,  in  which  the  personal  agent  reaffirms  the 
underlying  evil  determination  of  his  will,  is  more  guilty  than  original  sin  alone ;  (2)  that 
no  human  being  is  finally  condemned  solely  on  account  of  original  sin :  but  that  all  who, 
like  infants,  do  not  commit  personal  transgressions,  are  saved  through  the  application 
of  Christ's  atonement ;  and  (8)  that  our  responsibility  for  inborn  evil  dispositions,  or 
for  the  depravity  common  to  the  race,  can  be  maintained  only  upon  the  ground  that 
this  depravity  was  caused  by  an  original  and  conscious  act  of  free  will,  when  the  race 
revolted  from  God  in  Adam.  Over  against  the  maxim, "  All  sin  consists  in  sinning,"  we 
put  the  more  correct  statement :  Personal  sin  consists  in  sinning,  but  in  Adam's  first 
sinning  the  race  also  sinned,  so  that  "in  idam  all  die"  (1  Cor.  IS :  8). 

(d)  There  is  ft  raoe-sm,  therefore,  as  well  as  ft  personal  sin ;  and  that  raoe- 
sin  was  committed  by  the  first  father  of  the  race,  when  he  comprised  the 
whole  race  in  himself.  All  mankind  since  that  time  have  been  bom  in 
the  state  into  which  he  fell — a  state  of  depravity,  guilt,  and  condemnation. 
To  vindicate  Gbd's  justice  in  imputing  to  us  the  sin  of  our  first  father,  many 
theories  have  been  devised,  a  part  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  only 
attempts  to  evade  the  problem,  by  denying  the  facts  set  before  us  in  the 
Scriptures.  Among  these  attempted  explanations  of  the  Scripture  state- 
ments, we  proceed  to  examine  the  six  theories  which  seem  most  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  first  three  of  the  theories  which  we  discuss  may  be  said  to  be  evasions  of  the 
problem  of  original  sin ;  all,  in  one  form  or  another,  deny  that  Ood  imputes  to  all  men 
Adam's  sin,  In  such  a  sense  that  all  are  guilty  for  it.  These  theories  are  the  Pelagian, 
the  Armlnian,  and  the  New  School.  The  last  three  of  the  theories  which  we  are  about 
to  treat,  namely,  the  Federal  theory,  the  theory  of  mediate  imputation,  and  the  theory 
of  Adam's  natural  headship,  are  all  Old  School  theories,  and  have  for  their  common 
characteristic  that  they  assert  the  guilt  of  inborn  depravity.  All  three,  moreover,  hold 
that  we  are  in  some  way  responsible  for  Adam's  sin,  though  they  differ  as  to  the  precise 
way  in  which  we  are  related  to  Adam.  We  must  grant  that  no  one,  even  of  these  latter 
theories,  is  wholly  satisfactory.  We  hope,  however,  to  show  that  the  last  of  them— the 
Augustinian  theory,  the  theory  of  Adam's  natural  headship,  the  theory  that  Adam  and 
his  descendants  are  naturally  and  organically  one— explains  the  largest  number  of  facts, 
is  least  open  to  objection,  and  is  most  accordant  with  Scripture. 

I.    Theobibs  of  Imputation. 

1.     The  Pelagian  Theory,  or  Theory  of  Man's  natural  Innocence, 

Pelagius,  a  British  monk,  propounded  his  doctrines  at  Bome,  409.  They 
were  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Carthage,  412.  Pelagianism,  however,  as 
opposed  to  Augustinianism,  designates  a  complete  scheme  of  doctrine  with 
regard  to  sin,  of  which  Pelagius  was  the  most  thorough  representative, 
although  every  feature  of  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  his  authorship.  Socinians 
and  Unitarians  are  the  more  modem  advocates  of  this  general  scheme. 

According  to  this  theory,  eyery  human  soul  is  immediately  created  by 
God,  and  created  as  innocent,  as  free  from  depraved  tendencies,  and  as  per- 
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ieMj  able  to  obey  God,  as  Adam  warn  at  hia  creation.  The  only  effect  of 
Adam's  sin  npon  his  posterity  is  the  effect  of  e^il  example ;  it  has  in  no  way 
corrupted  hnxnan  nature ;  the  only  oormption  of  human  nature  is  that  habit 
of  sinning  which  each  indiyidual  contracts  by  persistent  transgression  of 
Imown  law. 

Adam's  sin  therefore  injured  only  himself ;  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed 
only  to  Adam — ^it  is  imputed  in  no  sense  to  his  descendants ;  Gk>d  imputes 
to  each  of  Adam's  descendants  only  those  acts  of  sin  which  he  has  person- 
ally and  consciously  committed.  Men  can  be  saved  by  the  law  as  well  as 
by  the  gospel ;  and  some  have  actually  obeyed  God  perfectly,  and  have  thus 
been  saved.  Physical  death  is  therefore  not  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  an 
original  law  of  nature ;  Adam  would  have  died  whether  he  had  sinned  or 
not ;  in  Bom.  5  :  12,  '*  death  passed  unto  aU  men,  for  that  all  sinned,"  sig- 
nifies :  '* all  incurred  eternal  death  by  sinning  after  Adam's  example." 

Wicnrem,  Auflrusfcintom  and  Pelajriantam,  60,  stateB  the  seyen  points  of  the  PeUurlan 
doctrine  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Adam  was  created  mortal,  so  that  he  would  have  died  even  If 
he  had  not  sinned;  (2)  Adam*s  sin  injured,  not  the  human  race,  but  only  himself; 
<8 )  new-bom  infants  are  In  the  same  condition  as  Adam  before  the  fall ;  (4 )  the  whole 
human  race  neither  dies  on  account  of  Adam*s  sin,  nor  rises  on  account  of  Christ's  r^ 
«urrectlon ;  ( 5 )  Infants,  even  though  not  baptized,  attain  eternal  life ;  ( 6 )  the  law  is  as 
good  a  means  of  salvation  as  the  gospel ;  ( 7 )  even  before  Christ  some  men  lived  who 
4Ud  not  commit  sin. 

In  Pehiirius'  Com.  on  Rom.  5 :  12,  published  in  Jerome's  Works,  vol.  zi,  we  learn  who 
these  sinless  men  were,  namely,  Abel,  Enoch,  Joseph,  Job,  and,  among  the  heathen, 
fiocrates,  Aristides,  Numa.  The  virtues  of  the  heathen  entitle  them  to  reward.  Their 
worthies  were  not  Indeed  without  evil  thoughts  and  inclinations ;  but,  on  the  view  of 
Felagius  that  all  sin  consists  in  act,  these  evil  thoughts  and  Inclinations  were  not  sin. 
Non  pleni  naadmur:  we  are  bom,  not  full,  but  vacant,  of  character.  Holiness,  Pelaglus 
thought,  could  not  be  concreated.  Adam's  descendants  are  not  weaker,  but  stronger, 
than  he ;  since  they  have  fulfilled  many  commands,  while  did  not  fulfill  so  much  as  one. 
In  every  man  there  is  a  natural  conscience ;  he  has  an  ideal  of  life ;  he  forms  right  re- 
«olves ;  he  recognizes  the  claims  of  law ;  he  accuses  himself  when  he  sins— all  these 
things  Pehigius  regards  as  indications  of  a  certain  holiness  in  all  men,  and  misinterpre- 
tation of  these  facts  gives  rise  to  his  system.  Grace,  on  the  Pelagian  theory,  is  simply 
the  grace  of  creation— Ood's  originally  endowing  man  with  these  high  powers  of  reason 
«nd  will.  While  Augustlnlanism  regards  human  nature  as  dead,  and  Semi-Pelaglanism 
regards  it  as  sick,  Pelagianism  proper  declares  it  to  be  toeU. 

Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  2:48  (Syst.  Doct.,  2:888)— "Neither  the  body,  man's  sur- 
roundings, nor  the  inward  operation  of  God  have  any  determining  influence  upon  the 
will.  God  reaches  man  only  through  external  means,  such  as  Christ's  doctrine,  exam- 
ple, and  promise.  This  clears  God  of  the  charge  of  evil,  but  also  takes  from  him  the 
authorship  of  good.  It  is  Deism,  applied  to  man's  nature.  God  cannot  enter  man's 
being  if  he  would,  and  he  would  not  if  he  could.  Free  will  is  everything."  lb.,  1 :  886 
<8yst  Doct.,  2 :  188, 180)—"  Pelagianism  at  one  time  counts  it  too  great  an  honor  that 
man  should  be  directly  moved  upon  by  God,  and  at  another,  too  great  a  dishonor  that 
man  should  not  be  able  to  do  without  God.  In  this  inconsistent  reasoning,  it  shows  its 
•desire  to  be  rid  of  God  as  much  as  possible.  The  true  conception  of  God  requires  a  liv- 
ing relation  to  man,  as  weU  as  to  the  external  universe.  The  true  conception  of  man 
requires  satisfaction  of  his  longings  and  powers  by  reception  of  impulses  and  strength 
from  God.  Pelagianism,  in  seeking  for  man  a  development  only  like  that  of  nature, 
Ahows  that  its  high  estimate  of  man  is  only  a  delusive  one ;  it  really  degrades  him,  by 
ignoring  his  tme  dignity  and  destiny."  See  lb.,  1 :  124,  126  (Syst.  Doct.,  1 :  186,  187); 
2 :  48-16  (Syst.  Doct.,  2 :  388,  888);  2 :  148  (Syst.  Doct.,  8 :  44).  Also  SchalT,  Church  Hi»- 
tory,  2 :  788-866;  Doctrines  of  the  Early  Sodnlans,  in  Princeton  Essays,  1 :  104-211 ;  WOr- 
ter,  Pelaglanismus.  For  substantially  Pehigian  statements,  see  Sheldon,  Sin  and  Be- 
4lemption ;  Ellis,  Half  Century  of  Unitarian  Controversy,  76. 
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Of  the  Pelagian  theory  of  sin,  we  may  flay : 

A.  It  has  never  been  recognized  as  Scriptural,  nor  has  it  been  forma- 
lated  in  confessions,  by  any  branch  of  the  Christian  church.  Held  only 
sporadically  and  by  individuals,  it  has  ever  been  regarded  by  the  church  at 
large  as  heresy.     This  constitutes  at  least  a  presumption  against  its  truth. 

B.  It  contradicts  Scripture  in  denying : 

(a)    That  evil  disposition  and  state,  as  well  as  evil  acts,  are  sin. 

Pela^rlaiiiBin,  holdlDgri  as  it  does,  that  virtue  and  vice  consist  only  in  single  decisions* 
does  not  account  for  character  at  all.  There  is  no  such  thlngr  as  a  state  of  sin,  or  a  self- 
propagating  power  of  sin.  And  yet  upon  these  the  Boriptures  lay  greater  emphasis  than 
upon  mere  acts  of  transgression. 

(6)    That  such  evil  disposition  and  state  are  inborn  in  all  mankind. 

John  3 : 6— "TUt  vhiok  ia  bora  of  tlit  %mk  if  Mk"  =  **  that  which  comes  of  a  sinful  and  guilty 
stock  is  itself,  from  the  very  beginning-,  sinful  and  guilty  "  ( Bomer ).  Witness  the  tend- 
ency to  degradation  in  families  and  nations. 

(c)  That  men  universally  are  guilty  of  overt  transgression  so  soon  as  they 
oome  to  moral  consciousness. 

(d)  That  no  man  is  able  without  divine  help  to  fulfil  the  law. 

(e)  That  all  men,  without  exception,  are  dependent  for  salvation  upon 
€k>d's  atoning,  regenerating,  sanctifying  grace. 

(/)    That  man's  present  state  of  corruption,  condemnation,  and  death  is 

the  direct  effect  of  Adam's  transgression. 

Schaff,  on  the  Pelagian  controversy,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  5 :  206-243— The  controversy  "  resolves 
itself  into  the  question  whether  redemption  and  sanctiflcation  are  the  work  of  man  or 
or  of  God.  Pelaffianism  in  its  whole  mode  of  thinking  starts  from  man  and  seeks  to 
work  itself  upward  gradually,  by  means  of  an  imaginary  good-will,  to  holiness  and 
communion  with  Ood.  Augustinism  pursues  the  opposite  way,  deriving  from  God's 
unconditioned  and  all-working  grace  a  new  life  and  all  power  of  working  good.  The 
first  is  led  from  freedom  into  a  legal,  self-righteous  piety;  the  other  rises  from  the 
slavery  of  sin  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  For  the  first,  revelation  is 
of  foroe  only  as  an  outward  help,  or  the  power  of  a  high  example ;  for  the  last,  it  is  the 
Inmost  life,  the  very  marrow  and  blood  of  the  new  man.  The  first  involves  an  Bbionitio 
view  of  Christ,  as  noble  man,  not  high-priest  or  king ;  the  second  finds  in  him  one  in 
whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  The  first  makes  conversion  a  pro- 
cess of  gradual  moral  purification  on  the  ground  of  original  nature ;  with  the  last,  it  is 

a  total  change,  in  which  the  old  passes  away  and  all  becomes  new Bationalism  is 

simply  the  form  in  which  Pelagianism  becomes  theoretically  complete.  The  high  opin- 
ion which  the  Pelacrian  holds  of  the  natural  will  is  transferred  with  equal  right  by  the 
Bationalist  to  the  natural  reason.  The  one  does  without  grace,  as  the  other  does  without 
revelation.   Pelagian  divinity  is  rationalistic.    Bationallstic  morality  is  Pela^rlan." 

G.    It  rests  upon  false  philosophical  principles ;  as,  for  example, 

(a)  That  the  human  will  is  simply  the  faculty  of  volitions ;  whereas  it  is 
also,  and  chiefly,  the  faculty  of  self-determination  to  an  ultimate  end. 

Neander,  Church  History,  2: 664-025,  holds  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Pela- 
gianism to  be  "the  ability  to  choose,  equally  and  at  any  moment,  between  good  and 
evil."  There  is  no  recognition  of  the  law  by  which  acts  produce  states ;  the  power 
which  repeated  acts  of  evil  possess  to  give  a  definite  character  and  tendency  to  the  will 
itself.    There  is  no  continuity  of  moral  life— no  character  in  man,  angel,  devil,  or  God.** 

(6)  That  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
will ;  whereas  the  will  fundamentally  determined  to  self -gratification  has  this 
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power  only  with  respect  to  snbordinate  choioes,  and  oannot  by  a  eingle  voli- 
tion reverse  its  moral  state. 

See  art.  oo  Power  of  Contrary  Choice,  in  Priaoeton  EBsays,  1 :  212--28&— Pebiffianisni 
holds  that  no  confirmation  in  holiness  Is  possible.  Thomwell,  Theolo«ry :  "  The  sinner  is 
as  firee  as  the  saint ;  the  devil  as  the  angel."  Harris,  Philos.  Basis  of  Theism,  899—*'  The 
theory  that  Indifference  Is  essential  to  freedom  implies  that  wiU  never  acquires  char- 
acter ;  that  voluntary  action  is  atomistic,  every  act  disintegrated  from  every  other ;  that 
character,  if  acquired,  would  be  incompatible  with  freedom."  On  the  Pelagian  view  of 
freedom,  see  Julius  MUller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  87-44. 

(c)  That  ability  is  the  measure  of  obligation — a  principle  which  would 
diminish  the  sinner's  responsibility,  just  in  proportion  to  his  progress  in  sin 

(d)  That  law  consists  only  in  positive  enactment ;  whereas  it  is  the  de- 
mand of  perfect  harmony  with  Qod,  inwrought  into  man's  moral  nature. 

(e)  That  each  human  soul  is  immediately  created  by  Gk>d,  and  holds  no 
other  relations  to  moral  law  than  those  which  are  individual ;  whereas  all 
human  souls  are  organically  connected  with  each  other,  and  together  have 
a  corporate  relation  to  Gk)d's  law,  by  virtue  of  their  derivation  from  one 
common  stock. 

Notice  the  analogy  of  individuals  who  suffer  from  the  effects  of  parental  mistakes  or 
of  national  transgression.  Julius  Mttller,  Doct.  Sin,  2 :  816, 817— **  Neither  the  Atomigtic 
nor  the  Organic  view  of  human  nature  is  the  complete  truth."  Each  must  be  comple- 
mented by  the  other.  For  statement  of  race~responsibflity,  see  Domer,  Glaubenslehre, 
2:80-a),  51-64,  161,  162  (System  of  Doctrine,  2:824-834,  846-859;  8 : 60-54 )-" Among  the 
Scripture  proofs  of  the  moral  connection  of  the  individual  with  the  race  are  the  visiting 
of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children ;  the  obligation  of  the  people  to  punish  the 
■in  of  the  individual  that  tiie  whole  land  may  not  incur  guilt;  the  offering  of  sacrifice 
for  a  murder,  the  perpetrator  of  which  is  unknown.  Aohan's  crime  Is  charged  to  the 
whole  people.  The  Jewish  race  is  the  better  for  its  parentage,  and  other  nations  are  the 
worse  for  theirs.    The  Hebrew  people  become  a  legal  personality. 

**  Is  it  said  that  none  are  punished  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  unless  they  are  like 
their  fathers  ?  But  to  be  unlike  their  fathers  requires  a  new  heart.  They  who  are  not 
held  accountable  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  are  those  who  have  recognized  their  re- 
sponsibility for  them,  and  have  repented  for  their  likeness  to  their  ancestors.  Only  the 
self-isolating  spirit  says :  *  in  I  ay  broker's  keeper  ? '  ( Geo.  4  : 9 ),  and  thinks  to  construct  a  con- 
stant equation  between  individual  misfortune  and  individual  sin.  The  calamities  of  the 
righteous  led  to  an  ethical  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  commu- 
nity. Such  sufferings  show  that  men  can  love  God  disinterestedly,  that  the  good  has 
unselfish  friends.  These  sufferings  are  substitutionary,  when  borne  as  belonging  to  the 
sufferer,  not  foreign  to  him,  the  guilt  of  others  attaching  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  national 
or  race-relation  to  them.  So  Moses  in  Ix.  34 : 9,  David  in  H  51 :  6,  Isaiah  in  Ii.  59 : 9-16,  recog- 
nize the  connection  between  personal  sin  and  race-sin. 

"  Christ  restores  the  bond  between  man  and  his  fellows,  turns  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children.  He  is  the  creator  of  a  new  raoe^^wnsoiousnesB.  In  him  as  the  head  we 
see  ourselves  bound  to,  and  responsible  for,  others.  Love  finds  it  morally  impossible  to 
Isolate  itself.  It  restores  the  consciousness  of  unity  and  the  recognition  of  conunon 
guilt.  Does  every  man  stand  for  himself  in  the  N.  T.  ?  This  would  be  so,  only  if  each 
man  become  a  sinner  solely  by  free  and  conscious  personal  decision,  either  in  the  pres- 
ent, or  in  a  past  state  of  existence.  But  this  is  not  Scriptural.  Something  comes  before 
personal  transgression:  'Tkit  vhieh  ii  born  of  the  flesh  ii  fleah'  (John  8 : 0).  Personality  is  the 
stronger  for  recognizing  the  race-sin.  We  have  common  joy  in  the  victories  of  the 
good ;  so  in  shameful  hipses  we  have  sorrow.  These  are  not  our  worst  moments,  but  our 
best— there  is  something  great  In  them.  Original  sin  must  be  displeasing  to  God ;  for  it 
perverts  the  reason,  destroys  likeness  to  God,  excludes  f»>m  communion  with  God, 
makes  redemption  necessary,  leads  to  actual  sin,  influences  future  generations.  But  to 
complain  of  God  for  permitting  its  propagation  Is  to  complain  of  his  not  destroying  the 
race— that  Is,  to  oomphOn  of  one's  own  existence."  See  Shedd,  Hist.  Doctrine,  2 :  98-110 ; 
Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doctrine,  1:287,  286-810;  liartensen.  Dogmatics,  854-882;  Princeton 
Bssays,  1 :  lirVi :  Dabney,  Theok>gy,  296-8(B,  8U.  816. 
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2.  The  Arminian  Theory^  or  Theory  of  voluntarily  appropriated 
Depravity, 

Arminios  ( 1560-1609 ),  professor  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Leyden,  in  Sonth 
Holland,  while  formally  aooepting  the  doctrine  of  the  Adamio  unity  of  the 
race  propounded  both  by  Luther  and  Galvin,  gaye  a  yery  different  interpre- 
tation to  it — an  interpretation  which  yerged  toward  Semi-Pelagianism  and 
the  anthropology  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Methodist  body  is  the  modem 
representative  of  this  yiew. 

According  to  this  theory,  all  men,  as  a  divinely  appointed  sequence  of 
Adam's  transgression,  are  naturally  destitute  of  original  righteousness,  and 
are  exposed  to  misery  and  death.  By  virtue  of  the  infirmity  propagated 
from  Adam  to  all  his  descendants^  mankind  are  wholly  unable  without  di- 
vine help  perfectly  to  obey  God  or  to  attain  eternal  life.  This  inability, 
however,  is  physical  and  intellectual,  but  not  voluntary.  As  matter  of  justice, 
therefore,  God  bestows  upon  each  individual  from  the  first  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness a  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  su£9ioient  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  the  inherited  depravity  and  to  make  obedience  possible, 
provided  the  human  will  cooperates,  which  it  still  has  power  to  do. 

The  evil  tendency  and  state  may  be  called  sin ;  but  they  do  not  in  them- 
selves  involve  guilt  or  punishment ;  still  less  are  mankind  accounted  guilty 
of  Adam's  sin.  God  imputes  to  each  man  his  inborn  tendencies  to  evil,  only 
when  he  consciously  and  voluntarily  appropriates  and  ratifies  these  in  spite 
of  the  power  to  the  contrary,  which,  in  justice  to  man,  God  has  specially 
communicated.  In  Bom.  5 :  12,  "  death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all 
sinned,"  signifies  that  physical  and  spiritual  death  is  inflicted  upon  all  men, 
not  as  the  penalty  of  a  common  sin  in  Adam,  but  because,  by  divine  decree, 
all  suffer  the  consequences  of  that  sin,  and  because  all  personally  consent  to 
their  inborn  sinfulness  by  acts  of  transgression. 

See  ArminluB,  Works,  1 :  fBS^-ibi,  817-8M,  ae5-«7,  &e8-681, 67IHi88.  The  description  ffiven 
above  is  a  description  of  Arminianism  proper.  The  expressions  of  Arminius  himself 
are  so  ^ruarded  tliat  Moses  Stuart  ( Bib.  Repos.,  1881 )  found  it  possible  to  oonstniot  an 
argument  to  prove  that  Arminius  was  not  an  Arminian.  But  it  is  plain  that  by  inher- 
ited sin  Arminius  meant  only  inherited  evil,  and  that  it  was  not  of  a  sort  to  justify  Qod*s 
condemnation.  He  denied  any  inbeinff  in  Adam,  such  as  made  us  Justly  chargeable  with 
Adam's  sin,  except  in  the  sense  that  we  are  obliged  to  endure  certain  consequences  of  it. 
This  Shedd  has  shown  in  his  History  of  Doctrine,  2 :  178-196.  The  system  of  Arminius  was 
more  fully  expounded  by  Limborch  and  Episoopiua.  See  Limboroh,  TheoL  Christ.,  8 : 
4 : 6  ( p.  180 ).  The  sin  with  which  we  are  bom  **  does  not  inhere  in  the  soul,  for  this  [soul  ] 
is  immediately  created  by  Ood,  and  therefore,  if  it  were  infected  with  sin,  that  sin  would 
be  from  God.'*  Many  so-called  Arminians,  such  as  Whitby  and  John  Taylor,  were  rather 
Pelairians. 

John  Wesley,  however,  greatly  modified  and  improved  the  Arminian  doctrine. 
Hodge,  Syst.  TheoU  2:  800,880— "Wealeyanlsm  (1)  admits  entire  moral  depravity; 
<  2 )  denies  that  men  in  this  state  have  any  power  to  ooOperate  with  the  irraoe  of  Ood ; 
<8)  asserts  that  the  guilt  of  all  through  Adam  was  removed  by  the  justification  of  all 
through  Christ;  (4)  ability  to  ooOperate  is  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  universal 
Influence  of  the  redemption  of  Christ.  The  order  of  the  decrees  is  (1)  to  permit  the 
fall  of  man ;  ( 2 )  to  send  the  Son  to  be  a  full  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ; 
<8)  on  that  ground  to  remit  all  original  sin,  and  to  give  such  grace  as  would  enable 
all  to  attain  eternal  life ;  ( 4 )  those  who  improve  that  grace  and  persevere  to  the  end 
are  ordained  to  be  saved."  We  may  add  that  Wesley  made  the  bestowal  upon  our 
depraved  nature  of  ability  to  ooOperate  with  God  to  be  a  matter  of  grace,  while  Armin- 
ius regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  justice,  man  without  it  not  being  accountable. 

Wesleyanism  was  systematiied  by  Watson,  who,  in  his  Institutes,  2 :  68-^  fiO,  77, 
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although  denyinff  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  in  any  proper  seose,  yet  declares  that 
'*  Limboroh  and  others  materially  departed  from  the  tenets  of  Arminlus  in  denyinflr 
inward  lusts  and  tendencies  to  be  sinful  till  complied  with  and  improved  by  the  will. 
But  m&a.  universally  choose  to  ratify  these  tenden^es ;  therefore  they  are  corrupt  in 
heart.  If  there  be  a  universal  depravity  of  will  previous  to  the  actual  choice,  then  it 
inevitably  f oUows  that  though  infants  do  not  commit  actual  sin,  yet  that  theirs  is  a  sin- 
ful nature. As  to  Infants,  they  are  not  Indeed  bom  justlfled  and  reirenerate ;  so  that 

to  say  orUrlnal  sin  Is  taken  away,  as  to  Infants,  by  Christ,  is  not  the  correct  view  of  the 
case,  for  the  reasons  before  ariven ;  but  they  are  all  bom  under '  the  tree  Rift,'  the  effects 
of  the  *  righteousness'  of  one,  which  Is  extended  to  all  men;  and  this  free  gift  is 
bestowed  on  them  in  order  to  justiflcation  of  life,  the  adjudging  of  the  condemned  to 

live Justiflcation  in  adults  Is  connected  with  repentance  and  faith ;  In  Infants,  we 

do  not  know  how.  The  Holy  Spirit  may  be  given  to  children.  Divine  and  effectual 
influence  may  be  exerted  on  them,  to  cure  the  spiritual  death  and  corrupt  tendency  of 
their  nature.'* 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  Watson's  Wesleyanism  is  much  more  near  to  Scripture  than 
what  we  have  described,  and  properly  de8orit)ed,  as  Arminianism  proper.  Pope,  in  his 
Theology,  follows  Wesley  and  Watson,  and  (2  :  70-66)  gives  a  valuable  synopsis  of  the 
differences  between  Arminius  and  Wesley.  Whedon  and  Raymond,  in  America,  better 
represent  original  Arminianism.  They  hold  that  God  was  under  obUoation  to  restore 
man's  ability,  and  yet  they  inconsistently  speak  of  this  ability  as  a  ffraeUma  ability. 
Two  passages  from  Raymond's  Theology  show  the  inconsistency  of  calling  that  **  grace," 
which  God  is  bound  in  Justice  to  bestow,  in  order  to  make  man  responsible.  2 :  84-86— 
''  The  race  came  into  existence  under  grace.  Existence  and  Justiflcation  are  secured  for 
it  only  through  Christ ;  for,  apart  from  Christ,  punishment  and  destruction  would  have 
f oUowed  the  first  sin.  So  all  gifts  of  the  Spirit  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  putting 
forth  of  free  moral  choices  are  secured  for  him  through  Christ.  The  Spirit  of  God  Is 
not  a  bystander,  but  a  quickening  power.  So  man  is  by  grace,  not  by  his  fallen  nature, 
a  moral  being  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  obeying,  and  enjoying  God.  Such  he  ever 
will  be,  if  he  does  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God.  Not  till  the  Spirit  takes  his  final  flight 
Is  he  in  a  condition  of  total  depravity." 

Compare  with  this  the  following  passage  of  the  same  work  in  which  this  "grace  "  Is 
called  a  debt.  2 :  817— '*  The  relations  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  to  God  are  substan- 
tially those  of  newly  created  beings.  Bach  individual  person  Is  obligated  to  God,  and 
God  to  him,  precisely  the  same  as  if  God  had  created  him  such  as  he  is.  Ability  must 
equal  obligation.  Gk)d  was  not  obligated  to  provide  a  Redeemer  for  the  first  transgress- 
ors, but  having  provided  Redemption  for  them,  and  through  it  having  permitted  them 
to  propagate  a  degenerate  race,  an  adequate  compensation  is  due.  The  gracious  Influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  are  then  a  debt  due  to  man  —  a  compensation  for  the  disabilities  of 
inherited  depravity."  McCllntock  and  Strong  ( Cydopeedia,  art.:  Arminius)  endorse 
Whedon's  art.  In  the  Bib.  Sac.,  19 :  241  as  an  exhibition  of  Arminianism,  and  Whedon 
himself  claims  it  to  be  such.    See  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doct.,  2 :  214-216. 

With  regard  to  the  Arminiim  theory  we  remark : 

A.  It  is  wholly  extra-Scriptural  in  its  aasumptions :  (a)  That  there  is  a 
universal  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (b)  That  this  gift  remedies  the  general 
evil  derived  from  Adam's  fall,  (c)  That  without  this  gift  man  would  not  be 
responsible  for  being  morally  imperfect,  (d)  That  at  the  beginning  of 
moral  life  men  consoioasly  appropriate  their  inborn  tendencies  to  eviL 

(a)  Wesley  adduced  in  proof  of  universal  grace  the  text:  Joki  1 :9— "tlit  light  vkiik 
lifktelk  tmrj  mui"  —  which  however  refers,  not  to  a  universal  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
to  the  natural  light  of  reason  and  oonsdenoe  which  the  preincamate  Logos  bestowed 
on  all  men,  though  in  different  degrees,  before  his  coming  in  the  flesh.  Bom.  5 :  18  was 
also  referred  to— "thrgagk«M*ot<fri^tManMi  tte  frM  gift  oum  ute  all  mh  to  jutiflMitiimof  lift"— 
but  here  the  "all  urn"  is  conterminous  with  "thenuy"  who  are  "aad*  rigktsou"  inTomia, 
and  with  the  "all "  who  are  "aada  alivt "  in  1  Oar.  15 : 8;  in  other  words,  the  "all "  in  this  case 
Is  ''all  believers" :  else  the  passage  teaches,  not  a  universal  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  uni- 
versal salvation. 

(e)  Must  Qod  bestow  upon  Satan  a  special  gift  of  the  Spirit,  or  a  **  gracious  ability,*' 
before  he  can  be  responsible  for  his  depravity  or  for  the  actual  sin  that  proceeds  there- 
from?  Dabney,  Theology,  815,  816— **  Arminianism  is  orthodox  as  to  the  legal  oonae- 
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quences  of  Adam's  sin  to  hts  posterity ;  but  what  it  ffives  with  one  hand,  it  takes  back 
with  the  other,  attributinflr  to  grace  the  restoration  of  this  natural  ability  lost  by  the 
tell.  If  the  effects  of  Adam's  fall  on  his  posterity  are  such  that  they  would  have  been 
unjust  If  not  repaired  by  a  redeeiningr  plan  that  was  to  follow  it,  then  God's  act  in  pro- 
viding a  Redeemer  was  not  an  act  of  pure  grace.  He  was  under  obligation  to  do  some 
such  thing  —  salvation  is  not  grace,  but  debt." 

B.  It  oontracUots  Scripture  in  mamtaining  :  (a)  That  inherited  moral 
evil  does  not  inyolye  g^t.  (b)  That  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  regen- 
eration of  infants,  ore  matters  of  justice,  (c)  That  the  eifect  of  grace  is 
simply  to  restore  man's  natural  ability,  instead  of  disposing  him  to  use  that 
ability  aright,  (d)  That  election  is  Qod's  choice  of  certain  men  to  be  saved 
upon  the  ground  of  their  foreseen  faith,  instead  of  being  God's  choice  to 
make  certain  men  believers,  (e)  That  physical  death  is  not  the  just  pen- 
alty of  sin,  but  is  a  matter  of  arbitrary  decree. 

(a)  See  Domer,  Glaubenalehre,  8 :  68  ( System  of  Doctrine,  2 : 8«^460 )—  ^*  With  Armin- 
ius,  original  sin  is  original  evU  only,  not  guQt  He  explained  the  problem  of  original  sin 
by  denying  the  fact,  and  turning  the  native  sinfulness  Into  a  morally  indifferent  thing. 
No  sin  without  consent ;  no  consent  at  the  beginning  of  human  development ;  there- 
fore, no  guilt  in  evil  desire.  This  is  the  same  as  the  Romanist  doctrine  of  concupiscence, 
and  like  that  leads  to  blaming  God  for  an  originally  bad  constitution  of  our  nature. . . . 
. .  Original  sin  is  merely  an  enticement  to  evil  addressed  to  the  free  will.  All  internal 
disorder  and  vitiosity  is  morally  indifferent,  and  becomes  sin  only  through  appropria^ 
tlon  by  free  will.  But  involuntary,  loveless,  proud  thoughts  are  recognized  in  Scripture 
as  sin ;  yet  they  spring  from  the  heart  without  our  conscious  consent.  Undeliberate 
and  deliberate  sins  run  Into  each  other,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between 
them.  The  doctrine  that  there  is  no  sin  without  consent,  implies  power  to  withhold 
consent.  But  this  contradicts  the  universal  need  of  redemption  and  our  observation 
that  none  have  ever  thus  entirely  withheld  consent  from  sin.** 

(b)  H.  B.  Smith's  Review  of  Whedon  on  the  Will,  In  Faith  and  Philosophy,  8Si^89»— 
"  A  child,  upon  the  old  view,  needs  only  growth  to  make  him  guilty  of  actual  sin ; 
whereas,  upon  this  view,  he  needs  growth  and  grace  too.**  See  Bib.  Sac.,  SO :  827, 888. 
According  to  Whedon,  Com.  on  Rom.  6 :  12,  "  the  condition  of  an  infant  apart  from 
Christ  is  that  of  a  sinner,  as  one  sure  to  gin,  yet  never  actually  condemned  before  per- 
sonal apostasy.  This  would  he  its  condition,  rather,  for  in  Christ  the  infant  is  regenerate 
and  justified  and  endowed  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  all  actual  sinners  are  apostates 
from  a  state  of  irrace.*'  But  we  ask :  1.  Why  then  do  infants  die  before  they  have  com- 
mitted actual  sin?  Surely  not  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  for  they  are  delivered  from 
all  the  evils  of  that,  through  Christ.  It  must  be  because  they  are  stiU  somehow  sinners. 
2.  How  can  we  account  for  all  infants  sinning  so  soon  as  they  begin  morally  to  act,  if, 
before  they  sin,  they  are  in  a  state  of  grace  and  sanctiflcation  ?  It  must  be  because  they 
were  still  somehow  sinners.  In  other  words,  the  universal  regeneration  and  justifica- 
tion of  infants  contradict  Scripture  and  observation. 

(c)  Notice  that  this  **•  gracious  "  ability  does  not  Involve  saving  grace  to  the  recipient, 
because  it  is  given  equally  to  all  men.  Nor  is  it  more  than  a  restoring  to  man  of  his 
natural  ability  lost  by  Adam 's  sin.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  why  one  man  who  has  the 
gracious  ability  chooses  Ood,  while  another  who  has  the  same  gracious  ability  chooses 
self.  "  Who  made  thee  to  differ  ?  "  Not  God,  but  thyself.  Over  against  this  doctrine  of 
Armlnlans,  who  held  to  universal,  resistible  grace,  restoring  natural  ability,  Cftlvinists 
and  Augustinians  hold  to  particular,  irresistible  grace,  giving  moral  ability,  or  in  other 
words  bestowing  the  disposition  to  use  natural  ability  aright.  "  Grace  "  is  a  word  much 
used  by  Armlnians.  Methodist  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  Articles  of  Religion,  vlil— '*Tbe 
condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself, 
by  his  own  natural  strength  and  works,  to  ffttth,  and  calling  upon  God ;  wherefore  we 
have  no  power  to  do  good  works,  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace 
of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us, 
when  we  have  that  good  will.*'  It  is  important  to  understand  that,  in  Arminlan  usage, 
grace  is  simply  the  restoration  of  man's  natural  ability  to  act  for  himself ;  it  never 
actually  saves  him,  but  only  enables  him  to  save  himself —if  he  will. 

(d)  In  the  Arminlan  system,  the  order  of  salvation  is,  ( 1 )  faith -<  by  an  unrenewed 
but  convicted  man ;  <  2)  justifloatton ;  (8)  regeneration,  or  a  holy  heart.    God  decrees. 
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not  to  origin<Uc  faith,  but  to  reward  it.  Henoe  Wealeyans  make  faith  a  work,  and  regard 
election  as  God's  ordaining  those  who,  he  foresees,  will  of  their  own  accord  believe. 

0.  It  rests  upon  false  philosophical  prineiples,  as  for  example  :  (a)  That 
the  will  is  simplj  the  faculty  of  yolitions.  (6)  That  the  power  of  contrary 
choice,  in  the  sense  of  power  by  a  single  act  to  reverse  one's  moral  state,  is 
essential  to  will,  (c)  That  previous  certainty  of  any  given  moral  act  is 
incompatible  with  its  freedom,  (d)  That  ability  is  the  measure  of  obliga- 
tion, (e)  That  law  condemns  only  volitional  transgression.  (/)  That  man 
has  no  organic  moral  connection  with  the  race. 

(b)  Raymond  says :  "  Man  is  responsible  for  character,  but  only  so  fkr  as  that  char- 
acter is  self-imposed.  We  are  not  responsible  for  character  irrespective  of  its  origin. 
Freedom  from  an  act  is  as  essential  to  responsibility  as  freedom  to  it.  If  power  to  the 
contrary  is  impossible,  then  freedom  does  not  exist  in  God  or  man.  Sin  was  a  necessity, 
and  God  was  the  author  of  it."  But  this  is  a  denial  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  char- 
acter ;  that  the  will  can  give  itself  a  bent  which  no  single  volition  can  change ;  that  the 
wicked  man  can  become  the  slave  of  sin ;  that  Satan,  though  without  power  now  in  him- 
self to  turn  to  God,  is  yet  responsible  for  his  sin.  The  power  of  contrary  choice  which 
Adam  had  exists  no  longer  In  its  entirety ;  it  is  narrowed  down  to  a  power  to  the  con- 
trary in  temporary  and  subordinate  choices ;  it  no  longer  is  equal  to  the  work  of  chang- 
ing the  fundamental  determination  of  the  being  to  selfishness  as  an  ultimate  end.  Tet 
for  this  very  inability,  because  originated  by  will,  man  is  responsible. 

Julius  Mttller.  Doctrine  of  Sin,  2 :  28—"  Formal  freedom  leads  the  way  to  real  freedom. 
The  starting-point  is  a  freedom  which  does  not  yet  involve  an  inner  necessity,  but  the 
possibility  of  something  else ;  the  goal  is  the  freedom  which  is  identical  with  necessity. 
The  first  is  a  means  to  the  last.  When  the  will  has  fully  and  truly  chosen,  the  power  of 
acting  otherwise  may  still  be  said  to  exist  in  a  metaphysical  sense ;  but  morally,  i,  e. 
with  reference  to  the  contrast  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  entirely  done  away.  Formal  frefr* 
dom  is  freedom  of  choice,  in  the  sense  of  volition  with  the  express  consciousness  of 
other  possibilities."  Real  freedom  is  freedom  to  choose  the  good  only,  with  no  remain- 
ing posBibllity  that  evil  will  exert  a  counter  attraction.  But  as  the  will  can  reach  a 
"  moral  necessity  "  of  good,  so  it  can  through  sin  reach  a  *'  moral  necessity  "  of  evil. 

(c)  Park :  **  The  great  philosophical  objection  to  Armlnianism  is  its  denial  of  the 
eertainty  of  human  action— the  Idea  that  a  man  may  act  either  way  without  certainty 
how  he  will  act— power  of  a  contrary  choice  in  the  sense  of  a  moral  indifference  which 
can  choose  without  motive,  or  contrary  to  the  strongest  motive.  The  New  School  view 
is  better  than  this,  for  that  holds  to  the  certainty  of  wrong  choice,  while  yet  the  soul 
has  power  to  make  a  right  one The  Arminians  believe  that  it  Is  objectively  uncer- 
tain whether  a  man  shall  act  in  this  way  or  in  that,  right  or  wrong.  There  is  nothing, 
antecedently  to  choice,  to  decide  the  choice.  It  was  the  whole  aim  of  Edwards  to  refute 
the  idea  that  man  would  not  certainly  sin.  The  old  Galvinlsts  believe  that  anteoedently 
to  the  fall  Adam  was  in  this  state  of  objective  uncertainty,  but  that  after  the  fall  it  was 
certain  he  would  sin,  and  his  probation  therefore  was  closed.  Edwards  affirms  that  no 
such  objective  uncertainty  or  power  to  the  contrary  ever  existed,  and  that  man  now  has 
all  the  liberty  he  ever  had  or  could  have.  The  truth  in  *  power  to  the  contrary '  is  simply 
the  power  of  the  will  to  act  contrary  to  the  way  it  does  act.  President  Edwards  believed 
in  this,  though  he  is  commonly  understood  as  reasoning  to  the  contrary.  The  fUse 
*  power  to  the  contrary '  is  uncertainty  how  one  will  act,  or  a  willingness  to  act  otherwise 
than  one  does  act.  This  is  the  Arminian  power  to  the  contrary,  and  it  is  this  that 
Edwards  opposes." 

(e)  Whedon,  On  the  Will,  888-980, 888-896—"  Prior  to  free  volition,  man  may  be  unoon- 
formed  to  law,  yet  not  a  subject  of  retribution.  The  law  has  two  offices,  one  Judicatory 
and  critical,  the  other  retributive  and  penaL  Hereditary  evil  may  not  be  visited  with 
retribution,  as  Adam's  concreated  purity  was  not  meritorious.  Passive,  prevolitional 
holiness  is  moral  rectitude,  but  not  moral  desert.  Passive,  prevolitional  Impurity  needs 
concurrence  of  active  will  to  make  it  oondemnable." 

D.  It  renders  uncertain  either  the  universality  of  sin  or  man's  respon- 
sibility for  it.  If  man  has  full  power  to  refuse  consent  to  inborn  depravity, 
then  the  universality  of  sin  and  the  imiversal  need  of  a  Savior  are  merely 
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hyx>othetical.  If  sin  however  be  uniyersal,  there  must  have  been  an  absence 
of  free  consent,  and  the  objectiye  certainty  of  man's  sinning,  according  to 
the  theory,  destroys  his  responsibiliiy. 

Raymond,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  86-89,  holds  It "  theoretically  possible  that  a  child  may  be  80> 
trained  and  educated  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  as  that  he  will  never 
knowin«rly  and  willinfrly  transffrees  the  law  of  God ;  in  which  case  he  wlU  certainly 
^ow  up  into  refreneration  and  final  salvation.  But  it  is  grace  that  preserves  him  from 
sin— [common  grrace  ?].  We  do  not  know,  either  ft^m  experience  or  Scripture,  that  none 
have  been  free  from  known  and  wilful  transerreasions."  Per  eontna,  see  Julius  Mtlller^ 
Doct.  Sin,  2  :  8i90-8» ;  Balrd,  Elohim  Revealed,  479^94 ;  Bib.  Sac,  28 :  206;  28 :  279 ;  Phi- 
lippi,  Glaubenslchre,  8 :  66  sq. 

8.     The  New  Sohool  Theory y  or  Theory  of  uncondemnable  VitioHty, 

This  theory  is  called  New  School,  because  of  its  recession  from  the  old 
Puritan  anthropology  of  which  Edwards  and  Bellamy  in  the  last  centnry 
were  the  expounders.  The  New  School  theory  is  a  general  scheme  built 
up  by  the  successive  labors  of  Hopkins,  Emmons,  Dwight,  Taylor,  and 
Finney.  It  is  held  at  present  by  New  School  Presbyterians,  and* by  the 
larger  part  of  the  Congregational  body. 

According  to  this  theory,  all  men  are  bom  with  a  physical  and  moral  con- 
stitution which  predisposes  them  to  sin,  and  all  men  do  actually  sin  so  soon 
as  they  come  to  moral  consciousness.  This  vitiosity  of  nature  may  be 
called  sinful,  because  it  uniformly  leads  to  sin ;  but  it  is  not  itself  sin,  since 
nothing  is  to  be  properly  denominated  sin  but  the  voluntary  act  of  trans- 
gressing known  law. 

Gk>d  imputes  to  men  only  their  own  acts  of  personal  transgression ;  he 
does  not  impute  to  them  Adam's  sin ;  neither  original  vitiosity  nor  physical 
death  are  penal  inflictions ;  they  are  simply  consequences  which  Gk)d  has  in 
his  sovereignty  ordained  to  mark  his  displeasure  at  Adam's  transgression, 
and  subject  to  which  evils  Gk>d  immediately  creates  each  human  soul.  In 
Bom.  5  :  12,  "death  passed  unto  aU  men,  for  that  aU  sinned,"  signifies 
"  spiritual  death  passed  on  all  men,  because  aU  men  have  actually  and  per- 
sonally sinned." 

Edwards  held  that  Ood  imputes  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  by  arbitrarily  identifying 
them  with  him— identity,  on  the  theory  of  continuous  creation  ( see  pegres  006, 206 ),  being- 
only  what  God  appoints.  Since  this  did  not  furnish  sufficient  grround  for  imputation, 
Edwards  joined  the  Placean  doctrine  to  the  other,  and  showed  the  justice  of  the  condem- 
nation by  the  fact  that  man  is  depraved.  He  adds,  moreover,  the  consideration  that 
man  ratifies  this  depravity  by  his  own  act.  So  Edwards  tried  to  combine  three  views. 
But  all  were  vitiated  by  his  doctrine  of  continuous  creation,  which  logically  made  God 
the  only  cause  in  the  universe,  and  left  no  freedom,  guilt,  or  responsibility  to  man.  He 
believed  in  **a  real  union  between  the  root  and  the  branches  of  the  world  of  mankind, 

established  by  the  author  of  the  whole  system  of  the  universe the  full  consent  of 

the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity  to  the  first  apostasy and  therefore  the  sin  of  the 

apostasy  is  not  theirs  merely  because  €k)d  imputes  it  to  them,  but  it  is  truly  and 'prop- 
erly theirs,  and  on  that  ground  Gk>d  Imputes  it  to  them."  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doct.,  2 :  486- 
448,  esp.  486,  quotes  from  Edwards :  "  The  guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  soul  at  his  first 
existence  is  one  and  simple,  viz, :  the  guilt  of  the  original  apostasy,  the  guilt  of  the  sin 
by  which  the  species  first  rebelled  against  God." 

Shedd,  Hist.  Doctrine,  2 :  26,  claims  Edwards  as  a  Traduclanist.  But  Fisher,  Discus- 
sions, 240,  shows  that  he  was  not.  As  we  have  seen  ( Prolegomena,  page  26 ),  Edwards 
thought  too  little  of  naJtvre.  He  tended  to  Berkeleyanism  as  applied  to  mind.  Hence  the 
chief  good  was  in  happiness—a  form  of  densQAUty.  Virtue  is  voluntary  clioice  of  this 
good.  Hence  union  of  a£^  and  exercises  with  Adam  was  sufficient.  This  God's  will 
might  make  identity  of  heing  with  him.    Balrd,  Elohim  Revealed,  250  sq.,  says  well,  that 
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**  Edwards's  idea  that  the  ohancter  of  an  act  was  to  be  sought  somewhere  else  than  in  its 
cause  involves  the  fallacious  assumption  that  acts  have  a  subsistence  and  moral  a«:ency 
of  their  own  apart  from  that  of  the  actor."  This  divergence  from  the  truth  led  to  the 
Bzerolse-system  of  Hopkins  and  Emmons,  who  not  only  denied  moral  character  prior 
to  individual  choices  (i.  e.,  denied  sin  of  nature),  but  attributed  all  human  acts  and 
exerdses  to  the  direct  efBciency  of  God.  On  Emmons,  see  Works,  4 : 6(]e^-607,  and  Bib. 
Sac,  7  :  479 ;  20  :  817 ;  also  H.  B.  Smith,  in  Faith  and  Philosophy,  2i&-S68. 

N.  W.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  agreed  with  Hopkins  and  Emmons  that  there  is  no  im- 
putation of  Adam's  sin  or  of  inborn  depravity.  He  called  that  depravity  physical,  not 
moral.  But  he  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  divine  efficiency  in  the  production  of  men's 
acts  and  exercises,  and  made  all  sin  to  be  personal.  He  held  to  the  power  of  contrary 
choice.  Adam  had  it,  and  contrary  to  the  belief  of  Augustinians,  he  never  lost  it.  Man 
'*not  only  can  if  hewiU,  but  he  can  if  he  won't."  He  can,  but,  without  the  Spirit,  will 
not.  Yet  he  did  not  hold  to  the  Arminian  liberty  of  indifference  or  oontingence.  He 
believed  in  the  certainty  of  wrong  action,  yet  in  power  to  the  contrary.  See  Moral  Gov- 
ernment, 2 :  lae— "The  error  of  Pelagius  was  not  in  asserting  that  man  can  obey  God 
without  grace,  but  in  saying  that  man  does  actuaUy  obey  God  without  grace."  There 
is  a  part  of  the  sinner's  nature  to  which  the  motives  of  the  gospel  may  appeal— a  part  of 
his  nature  which  is  neither  holy  nor  unholy,  viz.  self-love,  or  innocent  desire  for  hap- 
piness. Greatest  happiness  is  the  ground  of  obligation.  Under  the  influence  of  motives 
appealing  to  happiness,  the  sinner  can  suspend  his  choice  of  the  world  as  his  chief  good, 
and  can  give  his  heart  to  God.  He  can  do  this,  whatever  the  Holy  Spirit  does,  or  does 
not  do ;  but  the  moral  inability  can  be  overcome  only  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  moves 
the  soul,  without  coercing,  by  means  of  the  truth.  On  Dr.  Taylor's  system,  and  its  con- 
nection with  prior  New  England  theology,  see  Fisher,  Discussions,  286-W4. 

This  form  of  New  School  doctrine  suggests  the  following  questions :  1.  Can  the  sinner 
suspend  his  selfishness  before  he  is  subdued  by  divine  grace  ?  2.  Can  his  choice  of  God 
from  mere  self-love  be  a  holy  choice?  8.  Since  God  demands  love  in  every  choice,  must 
it  not  be  a  positively  unholy  choice?  4.  If  it  is  not  itself  a  holy  choice,  how  can  it  be  a 
beginning  of  holiness?  5.  If  the  sinner  can  become  regenerate  by  preferring  God  on 
the  ground  of  self-interest,  where  is  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  the  heart? 
6.  Does  not  this  asserted  ability  of  the  sinner  to  turn  to  God  contradict  consciousness 
and  Scripture?  For  Taylor's  views,  see  his  Revealed  Theology,  134-a)0.  For  criticism 
of  them,  see  Hodge,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Jan.,  1868 :  68  sg.,  and  868-896 ;  also,  Tyler,  Letters 
on  the  New  Haven  Theology.  Neither  Hopkins  and  Emmons  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
Taylor  on  the  other,  represent  most  fully  the  general  course  of  New  England  Theo- 
logy. Smalley,  Dwight,  Woods,  all  held  to  more  conservative  views  than  Taylor,  or  than 
Finney,  whose  system  had  much  resemblance  to  Taylor's.  All  three  of  these  denied  the 
power  of  contrary  choice  which  Dr.  Taylor  so  strenuously  maintained,  although  all 
agreed  with  him  in  denying  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  or  of  our  hereditary  depravity. 
These  are  not  sinful,  except  in  the  sense  of  being  occasions  of  actual  sin. 

Dr.  Park,  of  Andover,  is  understood  to  teach  that  the  disordered  state  of  the  sensibfl- 
ities  and  faculties  with  which  we  are  bom  is  the  immedkUe  oooasion  of  sin,  while  Adam's 
transgression  is  the  remote  occasion  of  sin.  The  will,  though  influenced  by  an  evil  ten- 
dency, is  still  free;  the  evil  tendency  itself  is  not  free,  and  therefore  is  not  sin.  The 
statement  of  New  School  doctrine  given  in  the  text  is  intended  to  represent  the  com- 
mon New  England  doctrine,  as  taught  by  Smalley,  Dwight,  Woods,  and  Park ;  although 
the  historical  tendency,  even  among  these  theologians,  has  been  to  emphasize  leas  and 
less  the  depraved  tendencies  prior  to  actual  sin,  and  to  maintain  that  moral  character 
begins  only  with  individual  choice,  most  of  them,  however,  holding  that  this  individual 
choice  begins  at  birth.  See  Bib.  Sac.,  7:662,  667;  8 : 607-847 ;  20 : 4«M71,  076-fiB8;  Van 
Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics,  407-412.. 

To  the  New  School  theory  we  object  as  follows : 

A.  It  contradicts  Scripture  in  maintaining  or  implying :  (a)  That  sin 
oonaistB  solely  in  acts,  and  in  the  dispositions  caused  in  each  case  by  man's 
individual  acts,  and  that  the  state  which  predisposes  to  acts  of  sin  is  not 
itself  sin.  (b)  That  the  yitiosity  which  predisposes  to  sin  is  a  part  of  each 
man's  nature  as  it  proceeds  from  the  creatiye  hand  of  €k>d.  (e)  That  physi- 
cal death  in  the  human  race  is  not  a  penal  consequence  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion,    (d)    That  infants,  before  moral  consciousness,  do  not  need  Ghrist's 
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flaorifioe  to  save  them.  Since  they  are  innooent,  no  penalty  rests  upon  them, 
and  none  needs  to  be  removed,  (e)  That  we  are  neither  condemned  upon 
the  ground  of  actual  inbeing  in  Adam,  nor  justified  upon  the  ground  of 
actual  inbeing  in  Ohrist. 

If  a  child  may  not  be  unholy  before  he  voluntarily  tranflsrresses,  then,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  Adam  oould  not  have  been  holy  before  he  obeyed  the  law,  nor  can  a  chiuiffe 
of  heart  precede  Christian  action.  New  School  principles  would  compel  us  to  assert 
that  right  action  precedes  change  of  heart,  and  that  obedience  in  Adam  must  have  pre- 
ceded his  holiness.  Emmons  held  that,  if  children  die  before  they  become  moral  agents, 
it  is  most  rational  to  conclude  that  they  are  annihilated.  They  are  mere  animals.  The 
common  New  School  doctrine  would  regard  them  as  saved  either  on  account  of  their 
innocence,  or  because  the  atonement  of  Christ  avails  to  remove  the  consequences  as  well 
as  the  penalty  of  sin. 

But  to  say  that  infants  are  pure  contradicts  Horn.  5 :  12—"  all  sumed  " ;  1  Oor.  7 :  14—"  elw  van  jour 
children  nndflan" ;  IpL  2 :  3— "by  natnn  dhildren  of  vratL"  That  Christ's  atonement  removes  nat> 
ural  consequences  of  sin,  is  nowhere  asserted  or  implied  in  Scripture.  See,  per  contra, 
H.  B.  Smith,  System,  271,  where,  however,  it  is  only  maintained  that  Christ  saves  tram 
all  the  just  consequences  of  sin.  But  all  just  consequences  are  penalty,  and  should  be 
so  called.  The  exigencies  of  New  School  doctrine  compel  it  to  put  the  beginning  of  sin 
In  the  infant  at  the  very  first  moment  of  Its  separate  existence— in  order  not  to  contra^ 
diet  those  Scriptures  which  speak  of  sin  as  being  universal,  and  of  the  atonement  as 
being  needed  by  all.  But  by  putting  stn  thus  early  in  human  experience,  all  meaning  is 
taken  out  of  the  New  School  definition  of  sin  as  the  **  voluntary  transgression  of  known 
law."  It  is  difficult  to  say,  upon  this  theory,  what  sort  of  a  choice  the  infant  makes  of 
sin,  or  what  sort  of  a  known  law  it  violates. 

B.  It  rests  upon  false  philosophical  principles,  as  for  example :  (a)  That 
the  soul  is  immediately  created  by  Gk>d.  (6)  That  the  law  of  Gk>d  oonsists 
wholly  in  outward  command,  (c)  That  present  natural  ability  to  obey  the 
law  is  the  measure  of  obligation,  [d)  That  man's  relations  to  moral  law 
are  exdusiyely  individuaL  (e)  That  the  will  is  merely  the  faculty  of  indi- 
vidual and  personal  choices.  (/)  That  the  will,  at  man's  birth,  has  no 
moral  state  or  character. 

See  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  250  aq,—**  Personality  is  inseparable  from  nature.  The 
one  duty  is  love.  Unless  any  given  duty  is  performed  through  the  activity  of  a  princi- 
ple of  love  springing  up  in  the  nature,  it  is  not  performed  at  all.  The  law  addresses  the 
nature.  The  efficient  cause  of  moral  action  is  the  proper  subject  of  moral  law.  It  is 
only  in  the  perversity  of  unscriptural  theology  that  we  find  the  absurdity  of  separating 
the  moral  character  from  the  substance  of  the  soul,  and  tying  it  to  the  vanishing  deeds 
of  life.  The  idea  that  responsibility  and  sin  are  predicable  of  actions  merely  is  only 
consistent  with  an  utter  denial  that  man's  nature  as  such  owes  anything  to  Otod,  or  has 
an  office  to  perform  in  showing  forth  his  glory.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  actions  are 
empty  phenomena,  which  in  themselves  have  no  possible  value.  It  is  the  heart,  soul, 
might,  mind,  strength,  with  which  we  are  to  love.  Christ  conformed  to  the  law,  by  being 
'that  My  tiling'  (Lake  1 :  35,  nug).*' 

0.     It  impugns  the  justice  of  Gk)d  : 

(a)  By  regarding  him  as  the  direct  ereator  of  a  vicious  nature  which 
infallibly  leads  every  human  being  into  actual  transgression.  To  iwaanfftin 
that,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  act,  Gk>d  brings  it  about  that  all  men  become 
sinners,  and  that,  not  by  virtue  of  inherent  laws  of  propagation,  but  by  the 
direct  creation  in  each  case  of  a  vicious  nature,  is  to  makje  God  indirectly 
the  author  of  sin. 

(6)  By  representing  him  as  the  inflicter  of  suffering  and  death  upon 
millions  of  human  beings  who  in  the  present  life  do  not  come  to  moral  con- 
sciousness, and  who  are  therefore^  according  to  the  theory,  perfectly  inno- 
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cent  This  is  to  nuike  him  yisit  Adam's  sin  on  his  posterity,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  denies  that  moral  oonneotion  between  Adam  and  his  posterity 
which  alone  could  make  such  visitation  just. 

(c)  By  holding  that  the  probation  which  God  appoints  to  men  is  a  sepa- 
xate  probation  of  each  soul,  when  it  first  comes  to  moral  consciousness  and  is 
least  qualified  to  decide  aright.  It  is  much  more  consonant  with  our  ideas 
of  the  divine  justice,  that  the  decision  should  have  been  made  by  the  whole 
race,  in  one  whose  nature  was  pure  and  who  perfectly  understood  God's  law, 
than  that  heaven  and  hell  should  have  been  determined  for  each  of  us  by  a 
decision  made  in  our  own  inexperienced  childhood,  under  the  influence  of 
A  vitiated  nature. 

Oo  this  theory,  OcmI  detenninee,  in  his  mere  soverelffnty,  that  because  one  man  sinned, 
all  men  should  be  called  into  existence  depraved,  under  a  constitution  which  secures  the 
eertainty  of  their  sinning.  But  we  claim  that  It  is  unjust  that  any  should  suffer  without 
Ill-desert.  To  say  that  Ood  thus  marks  his  sense  of  the  ffullt  of  Adam's  sin  is  to  con- 
tradict the  main  principle  of  the  theory,  namely,  that  men  are  held  responsible  only  for 
their  own  sins.  We  prefer  to  Justify  God  by  holding  that  there  is  a  reason  for  this  inflic- 
tion, and  that  this  reason  is  the  connection  of  the  Infant  with  Adam.  If  mere  tendency 
to  sin  Is  innocent,  then  Christ  mlffht  have  taken  It,  when  he  took  our  nature.  But  If  he 
had  taken  it,  it  would  not  explain  the  fact  of  the  atonement,  for  upon  this  theory  It 
would  not  need  to  be  atoned  for. 

"Man  kills  a  snake,"  says  Raymond,  "because  It  is  a  snake,  and  not  because  It  is  to 
blame  for  being  a  snake**— which  seems  to  us  a  new  proof  that  the  advocates  of  Inno- 
eent  depravity  regard  Infants,  not  as  moral  beings,  but  as  mere  animals.  "  We  must 
•distinguish  automatic  excellence  or  badness,'*  says  Raymond  again,  "from  moral  desert, 
whether  good  or  ill."  This  seems  to  us  a  doctrine  of  punishment  without  guilt.  Prince- 
ton Essays,  1 :  188,  quote  Coleridge :  *'  It  is  an  outrage  on  common  sense  to  affirm  that  It 
Is  no  evil  for  men  to  be  placed  on  their  probation  under  such  circumstances  that  not 
one  of  ten  thousand  millions  ever  escapes  sUi  and  condemnation  to  eternal  death.  There 
Is  evil  Inflicted  on  us,  as  a  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  antecedent  to  our  personal  trans- 
gressions. It  matters  not  what  this  evil  is,  whether  temporal  death,  corruption  of  na- 
ture, certainty  of  sin,  or  death  In  Its  more  extended  sense ;  If  the  ground  of  the  evil's 
^coming  on  us  is  Adam's  sin,  the  principle  Is  the  same."  Baird,  Blohim  Revealed,  488— 
So,  it  seems,  "  if  a  creature  Is  punished,  it  implies  that  some  one  has  sinned,  but  does  not 
necessarily  intimate  the  sufferer  to  be  the  sinner  I  But  this  Is  wholly  contrary  to  the 
argument  of  the  apostle  in  Bom.  5 :  12-19,  which  is  based  upon  the  opposite  doctrine,  and 
it  is  also  contrary  to  the  Justice  of  God,  who  punishes  only  those  who  deserve  it."  Bee 
Julius  MtUler,  Doct.  Sin,  2 :  67-74. 

D.  Its  limitation  of  responsibility  to  the  evil  choices  of  the  individual 
«nd  the  dispositions  caused  thereby  is  inconsistent  with  the  following  facts : 

(a)  The  first  moral  choice  of  each  individual  is  so  undeliberate  as  not  to 
be  remembered.  Put  forth  at  birth,  as  the  chief  advocates  of  the  New 
School  theory  maintain,  it  does  not  answer  to  their  definition  of  sin  as  a 
voluntary  transgression  of  known  law.  Responsibility  for  such  choice  does 
not  differ  from  responsibility  for  the  inborn  evil  state  of  the  will  which 
manifests  itself  in  that  choice. 

(b)  The  uniformity  of  sinful  action  among  men  cannot  be  explained  by 
ihe  existence  of  a  mere  faculty  of  choices.  That  men  should  uniformly 
-choose  may  be  thus  explained ;  but  that  men  should  uniformly  choose  evil, 
requires  us  to  postulate  an  evil  tendency  or  state  of  the  will  itself,  prior  to 
ihese  separate  acts  of  choice.  This  evil  tendency  or  inborn  determination 
to  evil,  Binoe  it  is  the  real  cause  of  actual  sins,  must  itself  be  sin,  and  as  such 
must  be  guilty  and  condemnable. 

21 
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(c)  Power  in  the  will  to  preyent  the  inborn  yitiosity  from  deyeloping* 
itself  is  npon  this  theory  a  necessary  condition  of  responsibiliiy  for  aotoaL 
sina  But  the  absolute  uniformity  of  actual  transgression  is  eyidenoe  that 
the  will  is  practically  impotent.  If  responsibility  diminishes  as  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  free  decision  increase,  the  fact  that  these  difficulties  ar» 
insuperable  shows  that  there  can  be  no  responsibiliiy  at  alL  To  deny  the- 
guilt  of  inborn  sin  is  therefore  yirtuaUy  to  deny  the  g^t  of  the  actual  sin 
which  springs  therefrom. 

The  aim  of  all  the  theories  is  to  find  a  decision  of  the  will  which  will  justify  God  in 
condemnlofir  men.  Where  shall  we  find  such  a  decision  ?  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  ten,  five? 
Then  all  who  die  before  this  a^  are  not  sinners,  cannot  Justly  be  punished  with  death, 
do  not  need  a  Savior.  Is  it  at  birth  ?  But  decision  at  such  a  time  is  not  such  a  oonsciou» 
decision  against  God  as,  according  to  this  theory,  would  make  it  the  proper  determllier 
of  our  future  destiny.  We  claim  that  the  theory  of  Augustine— that  of  a  sin  of  the- 
race  in  Adam— is  the  only  one  that  shows  a  conscious  transgression  fit  to  be  the  cause- 
and  ground  of  man's  guilt  and  condemnation. 

Gausa  causes  est  causa  oausati.  Inborn  depravity  is  the  cause  of  the  first  actual  sln^ 
The  cause  of  inborn  depravity  is  the  sin  of  Adam.  If  there  be  no  guilt  in  original  sin,, 
then  the  actual  sin  that  springs  therefrom  cannot  be  guilty.  There  are  subsequent 
presumptuous  sins  in  which  the  personal  element  overbears  the  element  of  race  and 
heredity.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  first  acts  which  make  man  a  sinner.  These  are- 
so  naturally  and  uniformly  the  result  of  the  inborn  determination  of  the  wiU,  that  they 
cannot  be  guilty,  unless  that  inborn  determination  is  also  guilty.  In  short,  not  all  sin  is. 
personal.  There  must  be  a  sin  of  nature— a  raoe-sln— or  the  beginnings  of  actual  sin 
cannot  be  accounted  for  or  regarded  as  objects  of  God's  condemnation.  Julius  MttUer,. 
Doctrine  of  Sin,  2 :  a2&-aK8,  841—"  If  the  deep-rooted  depravity  which  we  bring  with  ua 
into  the  world  be  not  our  sin,  it  at  once  becomes  an  excuse  for  our  actual  sins."  Prince- 
ton Essays,  1 :  138, 189— Alternative :  1.  May  a  man  by  his  own  power  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  this  hereditary  depravity  ?  Then  we  do  not  know  that  all  men  are  sinners* 
or  that  Christ's  salvation  is  needed  by  all.  2.  Is  actual  sin  a  necessary  consequence  or 
hereditary  depravity?  Then  it  is,  on  this  theory,  a  free  act  no  longer,  and  is  not  guilty,, 
since  guilt  is  predlcable  only  of  voluntary  transgression  of  known  law.  See  BainU 
Elohlm  Bevealed,  866  sg.;  Hodge,  Essays,  671-688;  Philippi,  Glaubenalehre,  8:61-18;: 
Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  ill,  sec.  4;  Bib.  Sao^  80 :  817-890. 

4.     The  Federal  Theory/,  or  Theory  of  Condemnation  by  Covenant, 

The  federal  theory,  or  theory  of  the  covenants,  had  its  origin  with 
Cocceius  ( 1603-1669  ),  professor  at  Leyden,  but  was  more  fully  elaborated 
by  Turretin  ( 1623-1687 ).  It  has  become  a  tenet  of  the  Reformed  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lutheran  church,  and  in  this  country  it  has  its  main 
advocates  in  the  Princeton  school  of  theologians,  of  whom  Dr.  Hodge  is- 
the  representative. 

According  to  this  view,  Adam  was  constituted  by  Gk)d's  sovereign  appoint- 
ment the  representative  of  the  whole  human  race.  With  Adam  as  their 
representative,  God  entered  into  covenant,  agreeing  to  bestow  upon  them 
eternal  life  on  condition  of  his  obedience,  but  making  the  penalty  of  his. 
disobedience  to  be  the  corruption  and  death  of  all  his  posterity.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  since  Adam  sinned,  Gk)d  ac- 
counts all  his  descendants  as  sinners,  and  condemns  them  because  of  Adam's- 
transgression. 

In  execution  of  this  sentence  of  condemnation,  Gk)d  immediately  creates 
each  soul  of  Adam's  posterity  with  a  corrupt  and  depraved  nature,  which 
infallibly  leads  to  sin,  and  which  is  itself  sin.  The  theory  is  therefore  a 
theory  of  the  immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  their 
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oormption  of  nfttnre  not  being  the  cause  of  that  imputation,  but  the  eifeot 
of  it.  In  Bom.  5  :  12,  '*  death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  men 
sinned,"  signifies  :  **  physioal,  spiritual,  and  eternal  death  oame  to  all, 
because  all  were  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners." 

Fisher,  DisoussionB,  865-400,  oomparea  the  Auarustinian  and  Federal  Theories  of  Orifil- 
nal  Sin.  His  account  of  the  Federal  theory  and  Its  origin  is  substantially  as  follows : 
The  federal  theory  is  a  theory  of  the  covenants  (fcBdus,  a  covenant).  1.  The  covenant 
is  a  sovereign  constitution  imposed  by  Qod.  2.  Federal  union  i^  the  legal  ground  of 
imputation,  though  kinship  to  Adam  is  the  reason  why  Adam  and  not  another  was 
selected  as  our  representative.  3.  Our  guilt  for  Adam's  sia  is  simply  a  legal  responal- 
bility.  4.  Tbatlmputedsinispunishedby  inborn  depravity,  and  that  inborn  depravity 
by  eternal  death.  Augustine  could  not  reconcile  inherent  depravity  with  the  Justice  of 
God ;  hence  he  held  that  we  sinned  in  Adam. 

So  Anselm says:  "Because  the  whole  human  nature  was  in  them  (Adam  and  Bve), 
and  outside  of  them  there  was  nothing  of  it,  the  whole  was  weakened  and  corrupted.'* 
After  the  first  sin  "this  nature  was  propagated  Just  as  it  had  made  itself  by  sinning." 
AU  sin  belongs  to  the  will ;  but  this  is  a  part  of  our  inheritance.  The  descendants  of 
Adam  were  not  in  him  as  individuals ;  yet  what  he  did  as  a  person,  he  did  not  do  aim 
natura,  and  this  nature  is  ours  as  well  as  his.  So  Peter  Lombard.  Sins  of  our  immediate 
ancestors,  because  they  are  qualities  which  are  purely  personal,  are  not  propagated. 
After  Adam's  first  sin,  the  actual  qualities  of  the  first  parent  or  of  other  later  parents  do 
not  corrupt  the  nature  as  concerns  tU  qualities,  but  only  as  concerns  the  qualities  of 
the  jpenon. 

Oalvin  maintained  two  propositions :  1.  We  are  not  condemned  for  Adam's  sin  apart 
from  our  own  inherent  depravity  which  is  derived  from  him.  The  sin  for  which  we 
are  condemned  is  our  own  sin.  2.  This  sin  is  ours,  for  the  reason  that  our  nature  Is 
vitiated  in  Adam,  and  we  receive  it  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  put  by  the  first 
transgression.  Melancthon  also  held  to  an  imputation  of  the  first  sin  conditioned  upon 
our  innate  depravity.  The  impulse  to  federalism  was  given  by  the  difficulty,  on  the  pure 
Augustinian  theory,  of  accounting  for  the  non-imputation  of  Adam's  subsequent  sins, 
and  those  of  his  posterity. 

Coooeius,  the  author  of  the  covenant-theory,  conceived  that  he  had  solved  this  diffi- 
culty by  making  Adam's  sin  to  be  Imputed  to  us  upon  the  ground  of  a  covenant 
between  God  and  Adam,  according  to  which  Adam  was  to  stand  as  the  representative  of 
his  posterity.  In  Goooeius's  use  of  the  term,  however,  the  only  difference  between 
covenant  and  command  is  found  in  the  promise  attached  to  the  keeping  of  it.  Fisher 
remarks  on  the  mistake,  in  modem  defenders  of  imputation,  of  ignoring  the  capital  fact 
of  a  true  and  real  participation  in  Adam's  sin.  The  great  body  of  Calvinistlc  theolo- 
gians in  the  17th  century  were  Augustinians  as  well  as  federalists.  So  Owen  and  the 
Westminster  Confession.  Turretin,  however,  almost  merged  the  natural  relation  to 
Adam  in  the  FMeral. 

Edwards  fell  back  on  the  old  doctrine  of  Aquinas  and  Augustine.  He  tried  to  make 
out  a  real  participation  in  the  first  sin.  The  first  rising  of  sinful  inclination,  by  a 
divinely  constituted  identity,  is  this  participation.  But  Hopkins  and  Emmons  regarded 
the  sinful  inclination,  not  as  a  real  participation,  but  only  as  a  conatruetive  consent  to 
Adam's  first  sin.  Hence  the  New  School  theology,  in  which  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  was  given  up.  On  the  contrary,  Oalvinlsts  of  the  Princeton  school  planted  them- 
selves on  the  federal  theory,  and  taking  Turretin  as  their  text  book,  waged  war  on 
New  England  views,  not  wholly  sparing  Edwards  himself.  After  this  review  of  the 
origin  of  the  theory,  for  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Fisher,  it  can  be  easily  seen 
how  little  show  of  truth  there  is  in  the  assumption  of  the  Princeton  theologians  that 
the  federal  theory  is  "  the  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  church  of  God." 

Statements  of  the  theory  are  found  in  Cocoeius,  Summa  Doctrlna  de  Fcedere,  cap,  1, 6 ; 
Turretin,  Inst.,  loc.  9,  quass.  9;  Princeton  Essays,  1 :9B-186,  esp.  120— "In  imputation 
there  is,  first,  an  ascription  of  something  to  those  concerned ;  secondly,  a  determination 
to  deal  with  them  accordingly."  The  ground  for  this  imputation  is  *'  the  union  between 
Adam  and  his  posterity,  which  is  twofold— a  natural  union,  as  between  father  and 
children,  and  the  union  of  representation,  which  is  the  main  idea  here  insisted  on,** 
128  —  **  As  in  Christ  we  are  constituted  righteous  by  the  imputation  of  righteousness,  so 

in  Adam  we  are  made  sinners  by  the  Imputation  of  his  sin Guilt  is  liability  or 

exposedneas  to  punishment;  it  does  not  in  theological  usage  imply  moral  turpitude  or 
criminality."    182  — Turretin  is  quoted:  "The  foundation  therefore  of  imputation  is 
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not  merely  the  natural  oonneotion  which  exists  between  us  and  Adam— for,  were  this 
the  case,  all  his  sins  would  be  imputed  to  us— but  principally  the  moral  and  federal^  on 
the  ground  of  which  God  entered  into  covenant  with  him  as  our  head.  Hence  in  that 
sin  Adam  acted  not  as  a  private  but  a  public  person  and  representative.**  The  oneness 
results  from  contract ;  the  natural  union  is  frequently  not  mentioned  at  all.  Marok : 
All  men  sinned  in  Adam,  **  eoB  rtpresentantt,**  The  acts  of  Adam  and  of  Christ  are  ours 
"Jure  representationis.** 

G.  W.  Northrup  makes  the  order  of  the  Federal  theory  to  be:  (1)  imputation  of 
Adam's  ffuilt;  (2)  condemnation  on  the  ground  of  this  imputed  miilt;  (8)  corruption 
of  nature  consequent  upon  treatment  as  condemned.*'  So  Judicial  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  is  the  cause  and  ground  of  innate  corruption.  The  Presb.  Rev.,  Jan.,  188S  : 
ao,  claims  that  Kloppenburg  (1642)  preceded  Cocceius  (1648)  in  holding  to  the  theory 
of  the  covenants,  as  did  also  the  Canons  of  Dort.  For  additional  statements  of  feder- 
alism, see  Hodge,  Essays,  41^-86,  and  Syst.  Theol.,  2  :  192-204;  Bib.  Sac.  21 :  06-107;  Cun- 
ningham, Historical  Theology. 

To  the  federal  theory  we  object : 

A.  It  is  extra-Soriptnral,  there  being  no  mention  of  such  ft  covenant 
with  Adam  in  the  account  of  man's  triaL  The  assumed  allusion  to  Adam's 
apostasy  in  Hosea  6  :  7,  where  the  word  *'  covenant "  is  used,  is  too  preca- 
rious and  too  obviously  metaphorical  to  afford  the  basis  for  a  scheme  of 
imputation  ( see  Henderson,  Oom.  on  Minor  Prophets,  in  loco  ).  In  Heb. 
8:8  — ''  new  covenant " — there  is  suggested  a  contrast,  not  with  an  Adsunio, 
but  with  the  Mosaic  covenant  ( c/.  verse  9 ). 

In  loMt  6 : 7— "thfl7  like  idun  [marf.  'man']  h*Te  tnaagnBaad  the  oonauit"  (Rev.  Ver.)— the  oor- 
rect  translation  is  given  by  Henderson,  Minor  Prophets:  "Battlity,  like  nen  tUt  hreek  a  oam- 

2IUIt,  ttoe  tkey  prOTed  fUae  to  me."     LXX :    avrol  64  ct<riy  «!>«  av^pMinK  wofte^aiimy  6ta&^y.      De- 

Wette :  *' Aber  sie  Ubertreten  den  Bund  naoh  Menschenart;  daselbet  sind  sie  mir  treu- 
los."  Here  the  word  adam,  translated  **  man.'*  either  means  "a  man,"  or  " man,"  i. «., 
generic  man.  ''Israel  had  as  little  regard  to  their  covenants  with  Ood  as  men  of 
unprincipled  character  have  for  ordinary  contracts."  **■  Like  a  man  "  —  as  men  do. 
Compare  PL  82:7— "Te  ihall  die  like  men";  Hoeea  8:1, 2— ''They  h*n  tnaagreBaed  my  oomut"  — an 
allusion  to  the  Abrahamic  or  Mosaic  covenant.  leb.  8  :  9— "Mold  tke  d*js  eome,  ttith  the 
lord,  that  I  vill  make  a  nev  ooTonant  with  the  home  of  bnul  and  with  the  hoiue  of  ludah ;  not  aoeording  to  the  eor- 
enant  whieh  I  made  with  their  fiithen  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  oat  of  the  land  of  Igypt" 

B.  It  contradicts  Scripture,  in  making  the  first  result  of  Adam's  sin  to 
be  Gk>d*s  regarding  and  treating  the  race  as  sinners.  The  Scripture,  on 
the  contrary,  declares  that  Adam's  oifence  constituted  us  sinners  ( Bom.  5  : 
19 ).  We  are  not  sinners  simply  because  God  regards  and  treats  us  as  such, 
but  Gk>d  regards  us  as  sinners  because  we  are  sinners.  Death  is  said  to  have 
''passed  unto  all  men,"  not  because  all  were  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners, 
but  <<because  all  sinned"  (Bom.  6  :  12). 

For  a  full  exegresis  of  the  passacre  Bom.  5 :  12-19,  see  note  to  the  discussion  of  the  Theory 
of  Adam's  Natural  Headship,  pages  381-888. 

O.    It  impugns  the  justice  of  Gkxl  by  implying : 

(a)  That  God  holds  men  responsible  for  the  yiolation  of  a  covenant 
whidi  they  had  no  part  in  establishing.  The  assumed  covenant  is  only  a 
soyereign  decree ;  the  assumed  justice,  only  arbitrary  will. 

We  not  only  never  authorized  Adam  to  make  such  a  covenant,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  made  one  at  all.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  Adam  knew  he  should  have 
posterity.  In  the  case  of  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  Christ  covenanted  vol- 
untarily to  bear  them,  and  Joined  himself  to  our  nature  that  he  might  bear  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us,  we  first  become  one  with 
Christ,  and  upon  the  ground  of  our  union  with  him  are  Justified.    But  upon  the  federal 
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tfaeoiTi  we  are  oondemned  upon  tbe  ground  of  a  oovenant  which  we  neither  instituted, 
nor  participated  in,  nor  aaaented  to. 

(6)  That  upon  the  bams  of  this  ooTenant  God  aoootinta  men  as  sinnerB 
who  are  not  sinnerB.  But  God  judges  according  to  truth.  His  condemna- 
tions do  not  proceed  upon  a  basis  of  legal  fiction.  He  can  regard  as 
responsible  for  Adam's  transgression  only  those  who  in  some  real  sense 
haye  been  concerned,  and  haye  had  part,  in  that  transgression. 

See  Balrd,  Elohlm  Revealed,  544—"  Here  Is  a  sin,  which  Is  no  crime,  but  a  mere  condi- 
tion of  being  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners ;  and  a  guilt,  which  Is  devoid  of  sinfulness^ 
and  which  does  not  imply  moral  demerit  or  turpitude  "  —  that  Is,  a  sin  which  is  no  sin* 
and  a  guilt  which  is  no  guilt.  Why  might  not  Ood  as  justiy  reckon  Adam's  sin  to  the 
account  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  punish  them  for  It  ?  Domer,  System  Doct.,  2 :  351 ;  3 :  53, 
54— "Hollaz  held  that  Ood  treats  men  in  accordance  with  what  he  foresaw  all  would  do» 
if  they  were  In  Adam's  pUoe  "  ( acientia  media  and  imputaUo  metaphyaica ).  Birks,  Diffi- 
culties of  Belief,  141—"  Immediate  imputation  is  as  unjust  as  imputatio  metaphysieOt  1.  e., 
God's  condemning  us  for  what  he  knew  we  would  have  done  in  Adam's  place.  On  such 
a  theory  there  Is  no  need  of  a  trial  at  all.  Ood  might  condemn  half  the  race  at 
once  to  hell  without  probation,  on  tbe  ground  that  they  would  ultimately  sin  and  come 
thither  at  any  rate."  Justification  can  be  gratuitous,  but  not  condemnation.  "  like 
the  sodal-oompact  theory  of  government,  the  covenant-theory  of  sin  is  a  mere  legal 
fiction.  It  explains,  only  to  belittle.  The  theory  of  New  England  theology,  which  at- 
tributes to  mere  sovereignty  God's  making  us  sinners  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  is 
more  reasonable  than  the  federal  theory  '*  ( Fisher). 

(c)  That,  after  accounting  men  to  be  sinners  who  are  not  sinners,  God 
makes  them  sinners  by  immediately  creating  each  human  soul  with  a  cor- 
rupt nature  such  as  will  correspond  to  his  decree.  This  is  not  only  to 
assume  a  false  view  of  the  origin  of  the  soul,  but  also  to  make  God  directly 
the  author  of  sin.  Imputation  of  sin  cannot  precede  and  account  for  cor- 
ruption ;  on  the  contrary,  corruption  must  precede  and  account  for  imputa- 
tion. 

By  God's  act  we  became  depraved,  as  a  penal  consequence  of  Adam's  act  Imputed  to 
us  solely  as  peeeatum  alienum,  Dabney,  Theology,  842,  says  tbe  theory  regards  the  soul 
as  originally  pure  until  Imputation.  See  Hodge  on  Rom.  5 :  18 ;  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  208, 210 ; 
Thomwell,  Theology,  1 :  846-848;  Chalmers,  Institutes,  1 :  485,  487.  The  federal  theory 
"makes  sin  in  us  to  be  the  penalty  of  another's  sin,  instead  of  being  tbe  penalty  of  our 
own  sin,  as  on  the  Augustinian  scheme,  which  regards  depravity  in  us  as  the  punish- 
ment of  our  own  sin  in  Adam It  holds  to  a  sin  which  does  not  bring  eternal  pun- 
ishment, but  for  which  we  are  legally  respondble  as  truly  as  Adam."  It  only  remains 
to  say  that  Dr.  Hodge  always  persistentiy  refused  to  admit  the  one  added  element  which 
might  have  made  his  view  less  arbitrary  and  mechanical,  namely,  the  traducian  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  soul.  He  was  a  creationist,  and  to  the  end  maintained  that  God 
immediately  created  the  soul,  and  created  it  depraved.  For  objections  to  the  Federal 
Theory,  see  Fisher,  Discussions,  401  aq. ;  Bib.  Sac.  20 :  455-46S,  577 ;  New  Englandcr, 
1868  :  551-603 ;  Baird,  Elobim  Revealed,  805-834. 485^160 ;  Julius  MttUer,  Doct.  Sin,  2  :  386 ; 
Dabney,  Theology,  841-851. 

5.  Theory  of  Mediate  Imputation,  or  Tfieory  of  Condemnation  for 
Depravity, 

This  theory  was  first  maintained  by  Placeus  (1606-1656),  professor  of 
Theology  at  Saumur  in  France.  Placeus  originally  denied  that  Adam's  ain 
was  in  any  sense  imputed  to  his  posterity,  but  after  his  doctrine  was  con- 
demned by  the  Synod  of  the  French  Bef ormed  Ohurch  at  Oharenton  in 
1644,  he  published  the  view  which  now  bears  his  name. 

According  to  this  view,  all  men  are  bom  physically  and  morally  depraved ; 
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this  natiye  depiayity  is  the  sonroe  of  all  aotnal  sin,  and  ia  itaelf  sin ;  in 
strictness  of  speech,  it  is  this  native  depravity,  and  this  only,  which  God 
imputes  to  men.  So  far  as  man's  physical  nature  is  concerned,  this  inborn 
sinfulness  has  descended  by  natural  laws  of  propagation  from  Adam  to  all 
his  posterity.  The  soul  is  immediately  created  by  Qod,  but  it  becomes 
actively  corrupt  so  soon  as  it  is  united  to  the  body.  Inborn  sinfulness  is 
the  consequence,  though  not  the  penalty,  of  Adam's  transgression. 

There  is  a  sense,  therefore,  in  which  Adam's  sin  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
puted to  his  descendants— it  is  imputed,  not  immediately,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  Adam  or  were  so  represented  in  him  that  it  could  be  charged 
directly  to  them,  corruption  not  intervening — ^but  it  is  imputed  mediately, 
through  and  on  account  of  the  intervening  corruption  which  resulted  from 
Adam's  sin.  As  on  the  federal  theory  imputation  is  the  cause  of  depravity, 
so  on  this  theory  depravity  is  the  cause  of  imputation.  In  Bom.  5  :  12» 
"  death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned,"  signifies  "  death  physical, 
spiritual,  and  eternal  passed  upon  all  men,  because  all  sinned  by  possessing 
a  depraved  nature." 

See  Plaoeus,  De  ImputatiODe  Priml  Pecoatl  Adami,  In  Opera,  1 :  709— "The  sensitive 
soul  Is  produced  from  the  parent;  the  intellectual  or  rational  soul  is  directly  created. 
The  soul,  on  entering  the  corrupted  physical  nature,  is  not  passively  corrupted,  but 
l>ecomes  corrupt  actively,  accommodatingr  itself  to  the  other  part  of  human  nature  in 
character."  710— So  this  soul "  contracts  from  the  vttlosity  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
body  a  correspondingr  vltiosity,  not  so  much  by  the  action  of  the  body  upon  the  soul,  as 
by  that  essential  appetite  of  the  soul  by  which  it  unites  itaelf  to  the  body  in  a  way 
accommodated  to  the  dispositions  of  the  body,  as  liquid  put  into  a  bowl  accommodates 
itself  to  the  fl^rure  of  the  bowl.  God  was  therefore  neither  the  author  of  Adam*s  fall, 
nor  of  the  propagation  of  sin." 

Herzog,  Encyclopfedie,  art. :  Placeua— "In  the  title  of  his  Works  we  read  *  Placeeus' ; 
he  himself,  however,  wrote  *  Plaoeus,'  which  is  the  more  correct  Latin  form  [of  the 
French  'de  U  Place'].  In  Adam's  first  sin,  Placeus  distinmiished  between  the  actual 
sinning-  and  the  first  habitual  sin  (corrupted  disposition).  The  former  was  transient; 
the  latter  dung  to  his  person,  and  was  propagated  to  all.  It  is  truly  sin,  and  it  is  imputed 
to  all,  since  it  makes  all  condemnable.  Placeus  believes  in  the  imputation  of  this  cor- 
rupted disposition,  but  not  in  the  imputation  of  the  first  act  of  Adam,  except  mediately, 
through  the  imputation  of  the  inherited  depravity."  Fisher,  Discussions,  889— "Mere 
native  corruption  is  the  whole  of  original  sin.  Plaoeus  justifies  his  use  of  the  term 
'imputation'  by  Rom.  2 :  26— 'If  therefore  the  unclrcumcision  keep  the  ordinances  of 
the  law,  shall  not  his  unclrcumcision  be  reckoned  (Imputed)  for  circumcision?'  Our 
own  depravity  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  Just  as  our 
own  faith  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness." 

The  two  most  noted  modem  advocates  of  the  theory  of  Mediate  Imputation  are  in 
Oreat  Britain,  O.  Payne,  in  his  book  entitled :  Original  Sin ;  and  in  America,  H.  B. 
Smith,  in  his  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  884, 28S,  814-328.  The  editor  of  Dr.  Smith's 
work  says :  "  On  the  whole,  he  favored  the  theory  of  Mediate  Imputation.  There  is  a 
note  which  reads  thus :  *  Neither  Mediate  nor  Immediate  Imputation  is  wholly  satisfac- 
tory.' Understand  by  'Mediate  Imputation '  a  fuU  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
and  the  author  accepted  it;  understand  by  it  a  theory  professing  to  give  the  final  ex- 
planation of  the  facts,  and  it  was '  not  wholly  satisfactory.' "  Dr.  Smith  himself  says, 
816—"  Original  sin  is  a  doctrine  respecting  the  moral  conditions  of  human  nature  as 
from  Adam— generic :  and  it  is  not  a  doctrine  respecting  personal  liabilities  and  desert. 
For  thjB  latter,  we  need  more  and  other  circumstances.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not 
sin,  which  is  deserving,  but  only  the  sinner.  The  ultimate  distinction  is  here :  There  is 
a  well-grounded  difference  to  be  made  between  personal  desert,  strictly  personal  ohar- 
aoter  and  llii^ilities  (of  each  individual  under  the  divine  law,  as  applied  specifically, 
e.  g,  in  the  last  adjudication),  and  a  generic  moral  condition— the  antecedent  ground  of 
such  personal  character. 

"The  distinction,  however,  is  not  between  what  has  moral  quality  and  what  has  not, 
but  between  the  moral  state  of  each  as  a  member  of  the  raoe,  and  his  personal  liabilities 
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and  desert  as  an  IndividiuU.  Thli  origliial  sta  would  wear  to  ub  only  the  ohanoter  of 
•evil,  and  not  of  Blnfulneaa,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  feel  guilty  in  view  of  our  oor- 
ruption  when  it  becomes  known  to  us  in  our  own  acts.  Then  there  is  Involved  in  it  not 
merely  a  sense  of  evil  and  misery,  but  also  a  sense  of  guilt;  moreover,  redemption  is 
also  necessary  to  remove  it»  which  shows  that  it  is  a  moral  state.  Here  is  the  point  of 
Junction  between  the  two  extreme  positions,  that  we  sinned  in  Adam,  and  that  all  sin 
consists  in  sinning.  The  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is^this  exposure,  this  liability  on  account 
•of  such  native  corruption,  our  having  the  same  nature  in  the  same  moral  bias.  The 
jruilt  of  Adam's  sin  is  not  to  be  ttparated  from  the  existence  of  this  evil  disposition.  And 
this  guilt  is  what  is  imputed  to  us."  See  art.  on  H.  B.  Smith,  In  Presb.  Bev.,  1881 :  **  He 
^d  not  fully  acquiesce  in  Plaoeus's  view,  which  makes  the  corrupt  nature  by  descent 
the  only  ground  of  imputation." 

The  theory  of  mediate  impntation  is  ezpoaed  to  the  following  objeotionB  : 

A.  It  givee  no  explanation  of  man's  responsibility  for  his  inborn  de- 
pravity. No  explanation  of  this  is  possible,  whioh  does  not  regard  man's 
depravity  as  having  had  its  origin  in  a  free  personal  act,  either  of  the  indi- 
Tidnal,  or  of  collective  human  nature  in  its  first  father  and  head.  Bat  this 
participation  of  aU  men  in  Adam's  sin  the  theory  expressly  denies. 

The  theory  holds  that  we  are  responsible  for  the  elTect,  but  not  for  the  cause—"  post 
Adamum,  non  propter  Adamum."  But,  says  Julius  Mttller,  Doct.  Sin,  2 :  308, 881— *'If 
this  sinful  tendency  be  in  us  solely  through  the  act  of  others,  and  not  through  our  own 
^toed,  they,  and  not  we,  are  responsible  for  It— It  Is  not  our  guilt,  but  our  misfortune. 
And  even  as  to  actual  sins  which  spring  from  this  inherent  sinful  tendency,  these  are 
not  strictly  our  own,  but  the  acts  of  our  first  parents  through  us.  Why  impute  them  to 
us  as  actual  sins,  for  which  we  are  to  be  condemned  ?  Thus,  If  we  deny  the  existence  of 
.guilt,  we  destroy  the  reality  of  sin,  and  vice  vena"  Thomwell,  Theology,  1 :  848, 849— 
This  theory  **  does  not  explain  the  sense  of  guilt,  as  connected  with  depravity  of  nature 
—how  the  feeling  of  ill-desert  can  arise  in  relation  to  a  state  of  mind  of  which  we  have 
<>een  only  passive  recipients.  The  child  does  not  reproach  himself  for  the  afBlctions 
which  a  father's  follies  have  brought  upon  him.  But  our  inward  corruption  we  do  feel 
to  be  our  own  fault— it  Is  our  crime  as  well  as  our  shame." 

B.  Since  the  origination  of  this  oormpt  natnre  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  man,  man's  inheritance  of  it  mnst  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
arbitnury  divine  infliction — a  conclusion  which  reflects  npon  the  justice  of 
God.  Man  is  not  only  condemned  for  a  sinfulness  of  which  God  is  the 
author,  but  is  condemned  without  any  real  probation,  either  individual  or 
<sollective. 

Dr.  Hovey.  Outlines  of  Theology,  objects  to  the  theory  of  mediate  imputation,  be- 
•cause :  *'  1.  It  oasts  so  faint  a  light  on  the  Justice  of  Ood  in  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
Ma  to  adults  who  do  as  he  did.  2.  It  casts  no  light  on  the  Justice  of  Ood  in  bringing 
'nto  existence  a  race  Inclined  to  sin  by  the  fall  of  Adam.  The  inherited  bias  is  still  un- 
explained, and  the  imputation  of  it  Is  a  riddle,  or  a  wrong,  to  the  natural  understand- 
ing.'*  It  Is  unjust  to  hold  us  guUty  of  the  effect,  if  we  be  not  first  guilty  of  the  cause. 

0.  It  contradicts  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  the  origin  of 
human  condemnation,  as  well  as  of  human  depravity,  to  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  and  which  represent  universal  death,  not  as  a  matter  of  divine 
sovereignty,  but  as  a  judicial  infliction  of  penalty  upon  all  men  for  the  sin 
of  the  race  in  Adam  ( Bom.  5 :  16,  18 ).  It  moreover  does  violence  to  the 
Scripture  in  its  unnatural  interpretation  of  ''all  sinned,"  in  Bom.  6 :  12 — 
words  which  imply  the  oneness  of  the  race  with  Adam,  and  the  causative 
relation  of  Adam's  sin  to  our  g^Ut. 

Certain  passagns  which  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  System,  817,  quotes  from  Edwards,  as  favoring 
the  theory  of  Mediate  Imputation,  seem  to  us  to  favor  quite  a  different  view.   See 
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Edwards,  2 1 482  09.— '*  The  first  extotinir  of  a  oorrupt  disposition  In  their  hearts  is  not  t» 
be  looked  upon  as  sin  belon^rlns-  to  them  distinct  from  their  partloipation  in  Adam's  first 
sin ;  it  is,  as  It  were,  the  extended  pollution  of  that  sin  through  the  whole  tree,  by  virtue 

of  the  constituted  union  of  the  bninches  with  the  root. I  am  humbly  of  the  opinion 

that,  if  any  have  supposed  the  children  of  Adam  to  come  Into  the  world  with  a  double 
iruilt,  one  the  flruilt  of  Adam's  sin,  another  the  flrnilt  arlsinir  from  their  havinir  a  oorrupt 
heart,  they  have  not  so  well  considered  the  matter."  And  afterwards :  "  Derivation  of 
evil  disposition  (or  rather  00-ezistenoe)  is  in  consequence  of  the  union*'— but  "not 
properly  a  consequence  of  the  imputation  of  his  sin;  nay,  rather  antecedent  to  it,  a» 
it  was  in  Adam  himself.  The  first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  Imputation  of  that  sin,, 
are  both  the  consequences  of  that  established  union ;  but  yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil 
disposition  Is  first,  and  the  charge  of  srullt  consequent,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Adam 
himself." 

Edwards  quotes  Stapfer :  "  The  Bef ormed  divines  do  not  hold  immediate  and  mediate 
imputation  separaiayt  but  always  toerether."  And  still  further,  2 :  4S&-"  And  therefore 
the  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs,  merely  because  Ood  imputes  it  to  them ;  but  it  is- 
truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  that  ground  Ood  imputes  it  to  them."  It  seems  to  us. 
that  Dr.  Smith  mistakes  the  drift  of  these  passages  from  Edwards,  and  that  in  making 
the  identification  with  Adam  primary,  and  imputation  of  his  sin  secondary,  they  favor 
the  theory  of  Adam's  Natural  Headship  rather  than  the  theory  of  Mediate  Imputation. 
Edwards  regards  the  order  as  (1)  apostasy;  (2)  depravity;  (8)  guilt;— but  in  all 
three,  Adam  and  we  are,  by  divine  constitution,  one.  To  be  guilty  of  the  depravity,, 
therefore,  we  must  first  be  guilty  of  the  apostasy. 

See  Cunningham,  Hist.  Theology,  1 :  496-099;  Princeton  Essays,  1 :  129, 154, 168;  Hodge,. 
Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  206-214;  Shedd,  Hist.  Doctrine,  2 :  158;  Baird.  Elohim  Bevealed,  46,  47,. 
474^79,  604-607. 

6.     The  Augustinian  Theory^  or  Theory  of  Adam* 8  Natural  Headship^ 

This  theory  was  first  elaborated  by  Angnstlne  (354-430),  the  great  oppo- 
nent of  Pelagius ;  although  its  central  feature  appears  in  the  writings  of 
Tertollian  (died  about  220),  Hilary  (350),  and  Ambrose  (374).  It  is  frequently^ 
designated  as  the  Augustinian  view  of  sin.  It  was  the  view  held  by  the 
Beformers,  Zwingle  excepted.  Its  principal  advocates  in  this  country  are- 
Dr.  Shedd  and  Dr.  Baird. 

It  holds  that  Gk)d  imputes  the  sin  of  Adam  immediately  to  all  his  posterity, 
in  virtue  of  that  organic  unity  of  mankind  by  which  the  whole  race  at  the 
time  of  Adam's  transgression  existed,  not  individually,  but  seminaUy,  in 
him  as  its  head.  The  total  life  of  humanity  was  then  in  Adam ;  the  race  a» 
yet  had  its  being  only  in  him.  Its  essence  was  not  yet  individualized ;  its 
forces  were  not  yet  distributed ;  the  powers  which  now  exist  in  separate  men 
were  then  unified  and  localized  in  Adam ;  Adam's  will  was  yet  the  will  of 
the  species.  In  Adam's  free  act,  the  will  of  the  race  revolted  from  God  and 
the  nature  of  the  race  corrupted  itself.  The  nature  which  we  now  possess 
is  the  same  nature  that  corrupted  itself  in  Adam — ''not  the  same  in  kind 
merely,  but  the  same  as  flowing  to  us  continuously  from  him." 

Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us  immediately,  therefore,  not  as  something- 
foreign  to  us,  but  because  it  is  ours — we  and  all  other  men  having  existed  aa 
one  moral  person,  or  one  moral  whole,  in  him,  and,  as  the  result  of  that 
transgression,  possessing  a  nature  destitute  of  love  to  Gk>d  and  prone  to 
eviL  In  Bom.  5 :  12 — "death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned,"' 
signifies :  "death  physical,  spiritual,  and  eternal  passed  unto  all  men,  be- 
cause all  sinned  in  Adam  their  natural  head." 

Augustine,  De  Pec.  Mer.  et  Bern.,  8 : 7— "In  Adamo  omnes  tunc  peccaverunt,  quando- 
In  ejus  natura  adhuc  omnes  iUe  unus  fuerunt";  De  Civ.  Dei,  18: 14— **  Omnes  enim 
fuimus  in  lUo  uno,  quando  omnes  fulmus  ille  unus Nondum  erat  nobis  sin- 
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giUaUm  oreata  et  distilbuta  forma  in  qua  siDirnli  ylyeremus,  sed  Jam  natura  erat 
aeminaUs  ex  qua  propaffaremur."  On  Aufirusdne's  view,  aee  Domer,  Olaubeniriebre,  2 : 
48^  (Syatem  Doot.,  2 :  888, 888)— In  opposition  to  Pela«riu8  who  made  sin  to  consist  in 
single  acts,  *'  Au^rustine  emphasised  the  sinful  state.  This  was  a  deprivation  of  oricrlnal 
ri^teousnesB  +  inordinate  love.  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Hilarius,  Ambrose  had  advocated 
tradudanism,  acoordlnflr  to  which,  without  their  personal  participation,  the  sinfulness 
of  all  is  errounded  in  Adam's  free  act.  They  incur  its  consequences  as  an  evil  which  is, 
at  the  same  time,  punishment  of  the  inherited  fault  But  Ireneeus,  Athanaslus,  Gregory 
of  NysMi,  say  Adam  was  not  simply  a  sing-le  individual  but  the  universal  man.  We  were 
comprehended  in  him,  so  that  in  him  we  sinned.  On  the  first  view,  the  posterity  were 
passive:  on  the  second,  they  were  active,  in  Adam's  sin.  Auipistine  represehts  both 
views,  desirlnflr  to  unite  the  univetaal  sinfulness  involved  in  tradudanism  with  the  uni- 
versal will  and  iruilt  involved  in  cooperation  with  Adam's  sin.  Adam,  therefore,  to  blm» 
is  a  double  conception,  and  =  individual  +  race." 

MoBiey  on  Predestination,  408—"  In  Augustine,  some  passngns  refer  all  wickedness  to 
oriflrinal  sin ;  some  account  for  different  deirrees  of  evil  by  different  decrees  of  ori«rlnal 
sin  (Op.  imp.  cont.  Julianum,  4 :  128—*  Malitia  naturalis  ....  in  aliis  minor,  in  allis  major 
est ' ) ;  in  some,  the  individual  seems  to  add  to  ori^rinal  sin  ( De  Correp.  et  Gratia,  c.  18— 
*  Per  liberum  arbltrium  alia  Inauper  addiderunt,  alii  majus,  alii  minus,  sed  omnes  mall.' 
De  Grat.  et  Lib.  Arbit.,  8 : 1—*  Added  to  the  sin  of  their  birth  sins  of  their  own  commis- 
sion ' ;  2 :  4—*  Neither  denies  our  liberty  of  will,  whether  to  choose  an  evil  or  a  good  llfe» 
nor  attributes  to  it  so  much  power  that  it  can  avail  anythlnsr  without  God's  ffrace,  or 
that  it  can  change  itself  from  evil  to  good ' )."  These  passages  seem  to  show  that,  side 
by  side  with  the  race-sin  and  its  development,  Augustine  recognized  a  domain  of  free 
personal  decision,  by  which  each  man  could  to  some  extent  modify  his  character,  and 
make  himself  more  or  lees  depraved. 

Calvin  was  essentially  Augustlnian  and  realistic;  see  his  Institutes,  book  2,  chap.  1-3; 
Hagcnbeeh,  Hist.  Theol.,  1 :  50&,  506,  with  the  quotations  and  references.  Zwingle  was 
not  an  Augustlnian.  He  held  that  native  vitlosity,  although  it  is  the  uniform  occasion 
of  sin,  is  not  Itself  sin :  **  It  is  not  a  crime,  but  a  condition  and  a  disease."  See  Hagen- 
bach,  Hist.  Doct.,  2 :  266,  with  references.  The  Reformers,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Zwingle,  were  Augustinians,  and  accounted  for  the  hereditary  guilt  of  mankind,  not  by 
the  fact  that  all  men  were  represented  in  Adam,  but  that  all  men  participated  In  Adam's 
sin. 

The  theory  of  Adam's  natural  headship  regards  humanity  at  large  as  the  outgrowth-of 
one  germ.  Though  the  leaves  of  a  tree  appear  as  disconnected  units  when  we  look  down 
upon  them  from  above,  a  view  from  beneath  will  discern  the  common  connection  with 
the  twigs,  branches,  trunk,  and  will  finally  trace  their  life  to  the  root,  and  to  the  seed 
from  which  it  originally  sprang.  The  race  of  man  is  one,  because  it  sprang  from  one 
head.  Its  members  are  not  to  be  regarded  atomistically,  as  segregated  individuals ;  the 
deeper  truth  is  the  truth  of  organic  unity.  Tet  we  are  not  philosophical  realists ;  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  separate  existence  of  universals.  We  hold  to  "  univertaZia  in  re,  but 
insist  that  the  universals  must  be  recognized  as  reaUtiea,  as  truly  as  the  individuals  are  ** 
( H.  B.  Smith,  System,  310,  note).  Our  realism  only  asserts  the  real  historical  connection 
of  each  member  of  the  race  with  its  first  father  and  head,  and  to  such  a  derivation  of 
each  from  him,  as  makes  us  partakers  of  the  character  which  he  formed.  Adam  was 
once  the  race ;  and  when  he  fell,  the  race  fell.  On  realism,  see  Koehler,  Bealismus  und 
Nominalismus;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.,  4  :  866;  Domer,  Person  of  Christ,  2 :  877 ;  Hase,  An- 
seim,  2 :  77;  F.  E.  Abbott,  Scientific  Theism,  Introd.,  1-20,  and  in  Mind,  Oct.,  1882 :  476, 
477 ;  Raymond,  Theology,  2  :  80-88. 

The  new  conceptions  of  the  reign  of  law  and  of  the  principle  of  heredity  which  pre- 
vail in  modem  science  are  working  to  the  advantage  of  Christian  theology.  The 
doctrine  of  Adam's  natural  headship  is  only  a  doctrine  of  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  character  from  the  first  father  of  the  race  to  his  descendants.  Hence  we  use  the 
word  **  imputation  "  in  its  proper  sense  —  that  of  a  reckoning  or  charging  to  us  of  that 
which  is  truly  and  properly  ours.  See  Julius  MUller,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  2  :  260-857,  esp. 
828  —  *'  The  problem  is :  We  must  allow  that  the  depravity,  which  all  Adam's  descendants 
inherit  by  natural  generation,  nevertheless  involves  personal  guilt;  and  yet  this  deprav- 
ity, so  far  as  it  is  natural,  wants  the  very  conditions  on  which  guilt  depends.  The  only 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  dilBculty  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Here 
alone,  if  its  inner  possibility  can  be  maintained,  can  the  apparently  contradictory  prin- 
ciples be  harmonized,  viz. :  the  universal  and  deep-seated  depravity  of  human  nature, 
as  the  souroe  of  actual  sin,  and  individual  responsibility  and  guilt."    These  words. 
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thooffb  written  by  one  who  adrocates  a  dWarant  theory*  m  neyeitheleaB  a  valadile 
argumeat  In  corroboration  of  the  theory  of  Adam'a  Natural  HeaiMiip. 

Tbomwell,  Theology,  1 :  34S—  **  We  muat  contradict  erery  Scrfptnre  text  and  every 
Scripture  doctrine  which  makes  heredttery  impnilty  hatef  nl  to  God  and  pnnlahable  in 
his  ^ht,  or  we  most  maintain  that  we  sinned  in  Adam  in  his  fin*  trsnapresrion."  See- 
retan,  in  his  Work  on  Liberty,  held  to  a  colieet<pe  life  of  the  raoein  Adam.  He  was 
answered  by  NsTille,  Problem  of  Bril:  We  existed  in  Adam,  not  IndivldaaUy,  but  sem- 
inally.  Bersfer,  The  Oneness  of  the  Baoe,  in  its  VhU  and  in  its  Fotore:  **  If  we  are  com- 
manded to  love  our  neighbor  as  ouiselYes,  it  is  because  our  neighbor  Is  ourself  .*' 

See  Bdwards,  Original  Sin,  part  4,  chap.  3;  Shedd,  on  Original  Sin,  in  Disoonrses  and 
Bnays,  218-271,  and  references,  »l-«B;  Baird,  Blohim  Berealed,  41<Mas,  451-400,  4N; 
Schaff,  in  Bib.  Sac,  6 :  280,  and  in  Lange's  Gom.,  on  Bom.  6 :  12;  Auberlen,  Dir.  Bevela- 
tfon,  175-180;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  S :  SB-aO,  804-480;  Thomasiua,  Christi  Person  und 
Werk,  1 :  SOO-400;  Martensen,  Dogmatics,  im-188;  Murphy,  Sdentiflo  Bases,  888  ag.,  e/. 
101;  BIrkSfDilllcultles  of  Belief,  186;  Bp.  BeynoMs,  Sfaifdlness  of  Sin,  in  Works,  1 :  108- 
4K0;  Mozley  on  Original  Sin,  in  Lectures,  ISB-ltt;  Kendall,  on  Natural  Heliahip,  or  All 
the  World  Akin,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  Oct.,  1885 :  014-088.  Pier  eonfni,  see  Hodge,  Syst. 
Theol.,  2 :  1JS7-104,  2f7-«67 ;  Hayen,  in  Bib.  Sac,  20 :  461-4H;  Criticism  of  Bslrd's  doctrine, 
in  Princeton  Bev.,  Apr.,  1800:336-870:  of  Schaff *8  dootrine,  in  Princeton  Bev.,  Apr., 
1870: 


We  regard  ihis  theory  of  the  natural  headship  of  Adam  as  the  most  aatis- 
factory  of  the  theories  mentioned,  and  as  fnnushing  the  most  important 
help  towards  the  understanding  of  the  great  problem  of  original  sin.  In 
its  favor  may  be  nrged  the  following  oonsiderations : 

A.  It  puts  the  most  natand  interpretation  upon  Bom.  5  :  12-21.  In 
Terse  12  of  this  passage —  "  death  passed  onto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned  '* 
— ^the  great  majority  of  commentators  regard  the  word  "sinned"  as 
describing  a  common  transgression  of  the  race  in  Adam.  The  death 
spoken  of  is,  as  the  whole  context  shows,  mainly  though  not  exdusiyely 
physical.  It  has  passed  upon  all — eren  upon  those  who  have  committed 
n<5  conscious  and  personal  transgression  whereby  to  explain  its  infliction 
(Terse  14 ).  The  legal  phraseology  of  the  passage  shows  that  this  infliction 
IS  not  a  matter  of  soTereign  decree,  but  of  judicial  penalty  (Torses  13,  14, 

16,  16,  18~"law,"  "tranngression,"  "trespass,"  "judgment of  one 

unto  condemnation,"  "act  of  righteousness,"  "justification").  As  the  ex- 
planation of  this  universal  subjection  to  penalty,  we  are  referred  to  Adam's 
sin.  By  that  one  act  (  "so,"  Terse  12)  —  the  "trespass  of  the  one"  man 
(  T.  15,  17 ),  the  "  one  trespass  "  (  t.  18 )  —  death  came  to  all  men,  because 
all  [not  '  have  sinned ',  but]  sinned  ( irdvrec  tjiuiprov  —  aorist  of  instantaneous 
past  action)  —  that  is,  all  sinned  in  "the  one  trespass"  of  "the  one" 
man.  Compare  1  Oor.  15  :  22  —  "As  in  Adam  all  die"  —  where  the  con- 
trast with  physical  resurrection  shows  that  physical  death  is  meant ;  2  Oor. 
5  :  14 — "  one  died  for  all,  therefore  all  died. "  See  Commentaries  of  Meyer, 
Bengel,  Olshausen,  Philippi,  Wordsworth,  Lange,  Qodet,  Shedd. 

B.  It  permits  whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  federal  theory  and 
in  the  theory  of  mediate  imputation  to  be  combined  with  it,  while  neither 
of  these  latter  theories  can  be  justified  to  reason  unless  they  are  regarded 
as  corollaries  or  accessories  of  the  truth  of  Adam's  natural  headship.  Only 
on  this  supposition  of  natural  headship  could  God  justiy  constitute  Adam 
our  representatiTe,  or  hold  us  responsible  for  the  deprsTed  nature  we  haTe 
receiTed  from  him.  It  moreoTcr  justifies  CKkI's  ways,  in  postulating  a  real 
and  a  fair  probation  of  our  common  nature  as  preliminary  to  imputation  of, 
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fan  — a  trnih  which  ihe  theories  just  mentioned,  in  common  wiih  that  of 
the  New  School,  Tirtnally  deny, —  while  it  rests  npon  correct  philosophical 
principles  with  regard  to  will,  ability,  law,  and  accepts  the  Scriptural  repre- 
sentations of  the  nature  of  sin,  the  penal  character  of  death,  the  origin  of 
the  Bonl,  and  the  oneness  of  the  race  in  the  transgression. 

0.  While  its  fundamental  presupposition  —  a  determination  of  the  wiU 
of  each  member  of  the  race  prior  to  his  individual  consciousness — is  an 
hypothesis  difficult  in  itself,  it  is  an  hypothesis  which  furnishes  the  key  to 
many  more  difficulties  than  it  suggests.  Once  allow  that  the  race  was  one 
in  its  first  ancestor  and  fell  in  him,  and  light  is  thrown  on  a  problem  other- 
wise insoluble — the  problem  of  our  accountabiliiy  for  a  sinful  nature  which 
we  have  not  personally  and  oonsciouBly  originated.  Since  we  cannot,  with 
the  three  theories  first  mentioned,  deny  either  of  the  terms  of  this  prob- 
lem— iQbom  depravity  or  accountability  for  it — we  accept  this  solution  as 
the  best  attainable. 

D.  We  are  to  remember,  however,  that  while  this  theory  of  the  method 
of  our  union  with  Adam  is  merely  a  valuable  hypothesis,  the  problem  which 
it  seeks  to  explain  is,  in  both  its  terms,  presented  to  us  both  by  conscience 
and  by  Scripture.  In  connection  with  this  problem  a  central  fact  is 
announced  in  Scripture,  which  we  feel  compelled  to  believe  upon  divine 
testimony,  even  though  every  attempted  explanation  should  prove  unsatis- 
iactory.  That  central  tact,  which  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  is  simply  this :  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  the  immedi- 
ate cause  and  ground  of  inborn  depravity,  guilt,  and  condemnation  to  the 
whole  human  race. 

Three  thlnirs  must  be  reoelved  on  Scripture  testimony:  (1)  inborn  depravity; 
<8)  iniiltand  condemnation  therefor;  (8)  Adam's  sin  the  cause  and  ground  of  both. 
From  tbeee  three  positions  of  Scripture  It  seems  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable,  to  draw 
the  inference  that  we  **  all  riniMd  "  in  Adam .  The  Augustinian  theory  simply  puts  in  a  link 
of  connection  between  two  sets  of  facts  which  otherwise  would  be  dliBcult  to  reconcile. 
But,  in  puttlnir  in  that  link  of  connection,  it  claims  that  it  is  merely  bringring  out  into 
clear  light  an  underlying  but  implicit  assumption  of  Paul's  reasoning,  and  this  it  seeks 
to  prove  by  showing  that  upon  no  other  assumption  can  Paul's  reasoning  be  understood 
at  all. 

Philippi,  Com.  on  Rom.,  168—  Interpret  Rml  5 :  12  — " one  sinned  for  all,  therefore  all 
tinned,"  by  8  Oor.  5 :  15  —  "«m  diad  for  all,  tkmfon  all  diad."  Evans,  in  Presb.  Bev.,  1888 :  294  — 
''By  tha  tmpa«  of  tte  on*  tte  naay  diad,"  "BythatrMpMaof  tkaona,  daatkragiiadtkraaKhtiMoiifl,"  "nnagk 
tka  ana  aaa's  diadbadiaiiM" — all  these  phrases,  and  the  phrases  with  respect  to  salvation  which 
correspond  to  them,  indicate  that  the  fallen  race  and  the  redeemed  race  are  each  re> 
garded  as  a  multitude,  a  totality.  So  oc  rarrcv  in  2  Oar.  S :  14  indicates  a  corresponding 
conception  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  race.  Of  iiftafirov  in  Ban.  5 :  12,  Prof.  W.  A.  Stevens 
eays :  *'  This  might  conceivably  be :  ( 1 )  the  historical  aorist  proper,  used  in  its  momen- 
tary sense ;  (2)  the  comprehensive  or  collective  aorist,  as  in  i^nx^w  in  the  same  verse ; 
<8)  the  aorist  used  In  the  sense  of  the  English  perfect«#is  in  Bmb.  8 :  23  —  vdvrts  yAp  ^fiapTov 
Mai,  vartpovvTOA.  In  5 :  12,  the  contezt  determines  with  great  probability  that  the  aorist  Is 
used  in  the  first  of  these  senses."  We  may  add  that  interpreters  are  not  wanting  who 
so  take  ^iiofinw  in  8 :  23;  see  also  margin  of  Rev.  Version.  But  since  the  passage  Ban.  5 :  12- 
19  is  so  important,  we  proceed  to  examine  it  in  greater  detail.  Our  treatment  is  mainly  a 
reproduction  of  the  substance  of  Shedd's  Ck>mmentary,  although  we  have  combined 
with  it  remarks  from  Meyer,  Schaff ,  Moule,  and  others. 

Exposition  ov  Rok.  6 :  12-10.— PltittineZ  between  the  acUvation  in  Christ  and  the  ruin  that 
han  come  through  Adam,  in  each  case  through  no  personal  act  of  our  own,  neither  by  our 
earning  salvation  in  the  case  of  the  life  received  through  Christ,  nor  by  our  individually 
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slnnliiflr  in  the  oase  of  the  death  reoelved  throuirh  Adam.  The  statement  of  the  parallel 
to  begun  in 

Tarw  12:  "is  throngk  one  man  nn  entered  into  tke  world,  and  dMth  tluroagk  lin,  and  lo  doatk  paiMd  nnto  all 
non,  for  that  all  sinned,"  so  ( as  we  may  complete  the  interrupted  sentence )  by  one  man  right- 
eousness entered  into  the  world,  and  life  by  riffhteousnesB,  and  so  life  passed  upon  all 
men,  because  all  became  partakers  of  this  ri^rhteousness.  Both  physical  and  spiritual 
death  is  meant.  That  it  is  physical,  is  shown  (1)  from  Tone  14;  (2)  from  the  allusion 
to  Gen.  8 :  19;  (3)  from  the  universal  Jewish  and  Christian  assumption  that  physical 
death  was  the  result  of  Adam's  sin.  See  Wisdom  2  :  28, 84;  Sirach  25 :  24;  8  Rsdras 8 : 7, 
21 :  7  :  11.  48, 48, 118 ;  0  :  19 ;  Jolin  8 :  44 ;  1  Cor.  15 :  21.  That  it  is  spiritual.  Is  evident  from  Bum. 
S :  18, 21, 23,  where  M  is  the  opposite  of  ^afarov,  and  from  2  lis.  1 :  10,  where  the  same  con- 
trast occurs.  The  ovrms  in  Ttne  12  shows  the  mode  in  which  historically  death  has  come 
to  all,  namely,  that  the  (me  sinned,  and  thereby  brouirht  death  to  all ;  in  other  words, 
death  is  the  effect,  of  which  the  sin  of  the  one  is  the  cause.  By  Adam's  act,  physical  and 
spiritual  death  passed  upon  all  men,  because  all  sinned.  <^'  <(S  =  because,  on  the  eround 
of  the  fact  that,  for  the  reason  that,  all  sinned.  vaiTec  =  all,  without  exception,  inftmts 
included,  as  nm  14  teaches. 

rtfAoprov  mentions  the  particular  reason  why  all  men  died,  viz.^  because  all  men  sinned. 
It  is  the  aorist  of  momentary  past  action—sinned  when,  through  the  one,  sin  entered  into 
the  world.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  because,  when  Adam  sinned,  all  men  sinned  in  and 
with  him."  This  is  proved  by  the  succeeding-  explanatory  context  ( TerBBB  15-19 ),  In  which 
it  is  reiterated  live  times  in  succession  that  one  and  only  one  sin  is  the  cause  of  the  death 
that  befaUs  all  men.  Compare  1  Cor.  15 :  22.  The  senses  '*  all  were  sinful,"  *'  all  became  sin- 
ful," are  inadmissible,  for  iLfiapravtiv  Is  not  a^aprwAbv  yiyvtir^ai  or  clrai.  The  sense  **  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  because  all  have  consciously  and  personally  sinned,"  is  contradicted 
( 1 )  by  vene  14,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  certain  persons  who  are  a  part  of  rimttj  the  sub- 
ject of  riiLofiTov,  and  who  suffer  the  death  which  is  the  penalty  of  sin,  did  not  commit  slna 
resembling  Adam's  first  sin,  i.  e.,  individual  and  conscious  transgrressions :  and  (2)  by 
Tonea  15-19,  in  which  it  is  asserted  repeatedly  that  only  one  sin,  and  not  millions  of  trans- 
gressions, is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  all  men.  This  sense  would  seem  to  require  i^*  ^ 
raKTct  aiLoprdvov^iy.  Neither  can  riiia.pToy  have  the  sense  '*  were  accounted  and  treated  as 
sinners  " ;  for  ( 1 )  there  Is  no  other  Instance  in  Scripture  where  this  active  verb  has  a 
passive  signiflcatlon ;  and  ( 2 )  the  passive  makes  iiH^aprov  to  denote  God's  action,  and  not 
man's.  This  would  not  furnish  the  Justification  of  the  infliction  of  death,  which  Paul  is 
seeking. 

Yene  13  begins  a  demonstration  of  the  proposition,  in  T«ne  12,  that  death  comes  to  all» 
because  all  men  sinned  the  one  sin  of  the  one  man.  The  argument  is  as  follows :  Before 
the  law  sin  existed ;  for  there  was  death,  the  penalty  of  sin.  But  this  sin  was  not  sin 
committed  against  the  Mosaic  law,  because  that  law  was  not  yet  in  existence.  The  death 
in  the  world  prior  to  that  law  proves  that  there  must  have  been  some  other  law,  against 
which  sin  had  been  committed. 

Yene  14.  Nor  could  it  have  been  personal  and  conscious  violation  of  an  unwritten  lawt 
for  which  death  was  inflicted ;  for  death  passed  upon  multitudes,  such  as  infants  and 
idiots,  who  did  not  sin  in  their  own  persons,  as  Adam  did,  by  violating  some  known 
commandment.  Infants  are  not  specifically  named  here,  because  the  intention  is  to  in- 
clude others  who,  though  mature  in  years,  have  not  reached  moral  consciousness.  But 
since  death  is  everywhere  and  always  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  death  of  all  must  have  been 
the  penalty  of  the  common  sin  of  the  raoe,  when  vdyrts  niLofnov  in  Adam.  The  law  which 
they  violated  was  the  Eden  statute,  flen.  2 :  17.  The  relation  between  their  sin  and  Adam's 
is  not  that  of  retenMance,  but  of  identity.  Had  the  sin  by  which  death  came  upon  them 
been  one  Uke  Adam's,  there  would  have  been  as  many  sins,  to  be  the  cause  of  death  and 
to  account  for  it,  as  there  were  Individuals.  Death  would  have  come  into  the  worid 
through  millions  of  men,  and  not  "tkroogh  one  man"  (Tone  12),  and  Judgment  would  have 
come  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  through  millions  of  trespasses,  and  not  "tkroogh  on* 
treapaai"  (▼.  18).  The  object,  then,  of  the  parenthetical  digression  in  vmea  13  and  14  is  to 
prevent  the  reader  from  supposing,  from  the  statement  that "  all  men  sinned,"  that  the 
individual  transgressions  of  all  men  are  meant,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  only  the  one 
first  sin  of  the  one  first  man  is  intended.  Those  who  died  before  Moses  must  have  vio- 
lated some  law.  The  Mosaic  law,  and  the  law  of  conscience,  have  been  ruled  out  of  the 
case.  These  persons  must,  therefore,  have  sinned  against  the  commandment  in  Eden, 
the  probationary  statute ;  and  their  sin  was  not  HmHar  ( ^Motwc )  to  Adam's,  but  Adam's 
iAentUxU  sin.  the  very  same  sin  numerically  of  the  "one  man."  They  did  not  sin  like  Adam, 
but  they  "  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  wUh  him,  in  that  first  transgression  "  ( Westminster 
Larger  Catechism,  22). 
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Y«nii  15-17  show  how  the  work  of  graoe  differs  from,  and  surpaases,  the  work  of  sin. 
Over  against  God's  exact  Justloe  in  punishing-  all  for  the  first  sin  which  all  committed  In 
Adam.  Is  set  the  fpratultous  Justification  of  all  who  are  In  Christ.  Adam's  sin  is  the  act 
of  Adam  and  his  posterity  together ;  hence  the  imputation  to  the  posterity  is  Just  and 
merited.  Christ's  obedience  is  the  work  of  Christ  alone ;  hence  the  Imputation  of  it  to 
the  elect  is  flrraoious  and  unmerited.  Here  rove  iroAAovf  is  not  of  equal  extent  with  oi 
«oAAo&  in  the  first  clause,  because  other  passages  teach  that  "  tht  maaj  "  who  die  in  Adam 
are  not  conterminous  with  "  tht  many  "  who  live  in  Christ ;  see  1  Oor.  15  :  22 ;  Hat  25 :  46 ;  also, 
see  note  on  twm  18,  below,  rovf  toAAovv  here  refers  to  the  same  petsons  who,  in  tww  17,  are 
said  to  "FNiiTa  \h»  abuidftiiM  of  gnM  ud  of  tht  gift  of  n^hlaoniiMn."  YarM  16  notices  a  numerical  dif- 
ference between  the  condemnation  and  the  Justification.  Condemnation  results  from 
one  offence;  Justification  delivers  from  many  offences.  Yens  17  enforces  and  explains 
TtiM  1&  If  the  union  with  Adam  in  his  sin  was  certain  to  bring  destruction,  the  union 
with  Christ  in  his  righteousness  is  yet  more  certain  to  bring  salvation. 

Yam  18  resumes  the  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ  which  was  commenced  in  ytm  12, 
but  was  Interrupted  by  the  explanatory  parenthesis  In  Tmaa  13-17.  "  Ai  throngh  ant  tmf»m .... 

uto  all  man  to  oorwlamiiatiwi ;  eran  lo  throofh  one  aot  of  xightaoaiDMi urto  all  naa  uto  jutifleatioii  of 

£  necessary  to  ]  lift."  Here  the  "  all  man  to  flondannatiaB  "  «  the  ot  «oAA<h  in  twio  15*.  and  the  "  all 
naa  onto  ]aatiileatio&  of  lift "  =  the  roits  roAAovt  in  Tana  15.  There  is  a  totality  in  each  case ;  but, 
In  the  former  case,  it  is  the  "all  ■«&"  who  derive  their  physical  life  from  Adam,— in  the 
latter  case.  It  is  the  "all  men"  who  derive  their  spiritual  life  from  Christ  (compare  1  Car 
15 :  22— "Ibr  aa  in  Adam  all  dia,  ao  alio  in  Chriat  ihall  all  ba  mado  alive  "—in  which  last  dause  Paul  Is 
speaking,  as  the  context  shows,  not  of  the  resurrection  of  all  men,  both  saints  and  sin- 
ners, but  only  of  the  blessed  resurrection  of  the  righteous;  in  other  words,  of  the  resur- 
rection of  those  who  are  one  with  Christ). 

Yana  1ft.  "for  aa  tbnogk  the  one  man'a  diaolwdianoe  tke  many  wwe  oonatitntod  ainnm,  0T«n  lo  tkrongk  tha  obedi- 
tnoa  of  tka  one  ihaU  tba  many  ba  eonatitnted  rigktaMia."  The  many  were  constituted  sinners  because, 
according  to  Tane  12,  they  sinned  in  and  with  Adam  in  his  fall.  The  verb  presupposes 
the  fact  of  natural  union  between  those  to  whom  it  relates.  All  men  are  declared  to 
be  sinners  on  the  ground  of  that  "ona  traopaa,"  because,  when  that  one  trespass  was  com- 
mitted, all  men  were  one  man— that  is,  were  one  common  nature  in  the  first  human 
pair.  Bin  is  Imputed,  because  It  is  committed.  All  men  are  punished  with  death,  because 
they  literally  sinned  in  Adam,  and  not  liecause  they  are  metaphorically  reputed  to  have 
done  so.  but  in  fact  did  not.  Ot  voAAot  is  used  in  contrast  with  the  one  forefather,  and 
the  atonement  of  Christ  is  designated  as  v«a«oi},  in  order  to  contrast  it  with  the  rap«ucoi| 
of  Adam. 

Karwrradiaoyra*  has  the  same  Signification  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse.  ^Kotoi 
ttararra&i^vrM  means  Simply  "shall  be  Justified,"  and  is  used  instead  of  iucaimH^ovrat, 
in  order  to  make  the  antithesis  of  kfULpruXoi  Karcirradifaar  more  perfect.  This  being  "  e«n- 
atitntad  rigkteou"  presupposes  the  fact  of  a  union  between  &  tU  and  ot  wokkoi^  i.  e.  between 
Christ  and  believers,  Just  as  the  being  "eonatitetod  sinnon"  presupposed  the  fact  of  a  union 
between  &  tU  and  oi  roAAoi,  i.  e.  between  all  men  and  Adam.  The  future  KatMrra&i^ovTtn 
refers  to  the  succession  of  believers ;  the  JusUflcation  of  all  was,  ideally,  complete  al- 
ready, but  actually,  it  would  await  the  times  of  individual  believing.  "  Tha  many  "  who 
shall  be  "oonatitatad  righteou "  =» not  all  mankind,  but  only  "tka  many"  to  whom,  in  Tona  15, 
grace  abounded,  and  who  are  described,  in  Ten*  17,  as  ""^  that  raoeiTO  abaadanae  of  graee  and  of 
tha  gift  of  rightaorauaa." 

**  But  this  union  differs  in  several  important  particulars  from  that  between  Adam  and 
his  posterity.  It  is  not  natural  and  substantial,  but  moral  and  spiritual ;  not  generic 
and  universal,  but  individual  and  by  election ;  not  caused  by  the  creative  act  of  God, 
but  by  his  regenerating'  aot.  All  men  without  exception  are  one  with  Adam ;  only  be- 
lieving men  are  one  with  Christ.  The  Imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  not  an  arbitrary  act, 
in  the  sense  that,  If  God  so  pleased,  he  could  reckon  it  to  the  account  of  any  beings 
in  the  universe,  by  a  volition.  The  sin  of  Adam  oould  not  be  imputed  to  the  fallen 
angels,  for  example,  and  punished  in  them,  because  they  never  were  one  with  Adam  by 
unity  of  substance  and  nature.  The  fact  that  they  have  committed  actual  transgression 
of  their  own  will  not  Justify  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  them,  any  more  than  the 
flact  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  have  committed  actual  transgressions  of  their  own 
would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  imputing  the  first  sin  of  Adam  to  them.  Nothing  but  a 
real  union  of  nature  and  being  can  Justify  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin ;  and,  similarly, 
the  obedience  of  Christ  could  no  more  be  imputed  to  an  unbelieving  man  than  to  a  lost 
angel, ^because  neither  of  these  is  morally  and  spiritually  one  with  Christ"  (Shedd). 
For  the  New  School  interpretation,  see  Kendrlok,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  1885 :  48-72. 
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n. — Objections  to  thb  Auoustimian  Dootbdvb  of  Imfotation. 

The  doctrine  of  imputation,  to  which  we  have  thus  arrived,  is  met  by  its 
opponents  with  the  following  objections.  In  discussing  them,  we  are  to 
remember  that  a  truth  revealed  in  Soriptore  may  have  daims  to  our  belief, 
in  spite  of  difficulties  to  us  insoluble.  Yet  it  is  hoped  that  examination  will 
show  the  objections  in  question  to  rest  either  upon  false  philosophical 
principles  or  upon  misconceptions  of  the  doctrine  assailed. 

A.  That  there  can  be  no  sin  apart  from  and  prior  to  consciousness. 

This  we  deny.  The  larger  part  of  men's  evil  dispositions  and  acts  are  im- 
perfectly conscious,  and  of  many  such  dispositions  and  acts  the  evil  qualiiy 
is  not  discerned  at  alL  The  objection  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  law 
is  confined  to  published  statutes  or  to  standards  formally  recognized  by  its 
subjects.  A  profounder  view  of  law  as  identical  with  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  being,  as  binding  the  nature  to  conformity  with  the  nature  of  God, 
as  demanding  right  yoUtions  only  because  these  are  manifestations  of  a 
right  state,  as  having  daims  upon  men  in  their  corporate  capacity,  deprives 
this  objection  of  all  its  force. 

If  our  aim  to  to  find  a  oonaoious  act  of  tranafrreision  upon  whloh  to  hue  God's  charffe 
of  ffullt  and  man's  condemnation,  we  oan  find  this  more  easily  in  Adam's  sin  than  at 
the  beginning*  of  each  man's  personal  history ;  for  no  human  being  oan  remember  hia 
Urst  sin.  The  main  question  at  issue  is  therefore  this :  Is  all  sin  personal  ?  We  claim 
that  both  Scripture  and  reason  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  race-sin  and  rac^-responsibllity. 

B.  That  man  cannot  be  responsible  for  a  sinful  nature  which  he  did  not 
personally  originate. 

We  reply  that  the  objection  ignores  the  testimony  of  conscience  and  of 
Scripture.  These  assert  that  we  are  responsible  for  what  we  are.  The  sin* 
f  ul  nature  is  not  something  external  to  us,  but  is  our  inmost  selves.  If  man's 
original  righteousness  and  the  new  affection  implanted  in  regeneration  have 
moral  character,  then  the  inborn  tendency  to  evil  has  moral  character ;  aa 
the  former  are  commendable,  so  the  latter  is  condemnable. 

If  it  be  said  that  sin  is  the  act  of  a  person,  and  not  of  a  nature,  we  reply  that  in  Adam 
the  whole  of  human  nature  once  subsisted  in  the  form  of  a  single  personality,  and  the 
act  of  the  person  could  be  at  the  same  time  the  act  of  the  nature.  That  which  could 
not  be  at  any  subsequent  point  of  time,  could  be  and  was,  at  that  time.  Human  nature 
could  fall  in  Adam,  though  that  fall  could  not  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  his 
descendants.  Hovey,  Outlines,  120—**  Shall  we  say  that  wtU  is  the  cause  of  sin  in  holy 
beings,  while  wrong  desire  is  the  cause  of  sin  in  unholy  beings?  Augustine  held  this." 
Pepper,  Outlines,  112—**  We  do  not  fall  each  one  by  himself.  We  were  so  on  probatioa 
in  Adam,  that  his  fall  was  our  fall." 

0.  That  Adam's  sin  cannot  be  imputed  to  us,  since  we  cannot  repent 
of  it. 

The  objection  has  plausibility  only  so  long  as  we  fail  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Adam's  sin  as  the  inward  apostasy  of  the  nature  from  God,  and 
Adam's  sin  as  the  outward  act  of  transgression  which  followed  and  mani- 
fested that  apostasy.  We  cannot  indeed  repent  of  Adam's  sin  as  our  per- 
sonal act  or  as  Adam's  personal  act,  but  regarding  his  sin  as  the  apostasy  of 
our  common  nature— an  apostasy  which  manifests  itself  in  our  personal 
transgressions  as  it  did  in  his,  we  can  repent  of  it  and  do  repent  of  it.    In 
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tnith  it  IB  this  nature,  as  solf-oomipted  and  averse  to  God,  for  which  the 
Christian  most  deeply  repents. 

God,  we  know,  has  not  made  our  nature  as  we  find  it.  We  are  conscious  of  our  de- 
pravity and  apostasy  from  Ood.  We  know  that  Ood  cannot  be  responsible  for  this ;  we 
know  that  our  nature  is  responsible.  But  this  it  could  not  be,  unless  its  corruption  were 
self-corruption.  For  this  self-corrupted  nature  we  should  repent,  and  do  repent  An- 
selm,  De  Concep.  Vlrg-.,  28—"  Adam  sinned  in  one  point  of  view  as  a  person,  in  another 
as  man  ( {.  e.  as  human  nature  which  at  that  time  existed  in  him  alone).  But  since  Adam 
and  humanity  could  not  be  separated,  the  sin  of  the  person  necessarily  affected  the 
nature.  This  nature  is  what  Adam  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  and  transmitted  it  such 
as  his  sin  had  made  it,  burdened  with  a  debt  which  it  could  not  pay,  robbed  of  the  right- 
eousness with  which  God  had  originally  invested  it;  and  in  every  one  of  his  descendants 
this  impaired  nature  makes  the  penons  sinners.  Yet  not  in  the  same  deerree  sinners  as 
Adam  was,  for  the  latter  sinned  both  as  human  nature  and  as  a  person,  while  new-bom 
infants  sin  only  as  they  possess  the  nature  "—more  briefly,  in  Adam  a  person  made 
nature  sinful ;  in  his  posterity,  nature  makes  persons  sinful. 

D.  That  if  we  be  responsible  for  Adam's  first  sin,  we  must  also  be  re- 
sponsible not  only  for  eyezy  other  sin  of  Adam,  but  for  the  sins  of  our  im- 
mediate ancestors. 

We  reply  that  the  apostasy  of  hnman  nature  oould  ooour  but  onoe.  It 
occurred  in  Adam  before  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  reyealed 
itself  in  that  eating.  The  subsequent  sins  ef  Adam  and  of  our  immediate 
ancestors  are  no  longer  acts  which  determine  or  change  the  nature — they 
only  show  what  the  nature  is.  Here  is  the  truth  and  the  limitation  of  the 
Scripture  declaration  that  '*  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  " 
(£z.  18  :  20 ;  c/.  Luke  18  :  2,  3 ;  John  9  :  2,  3).  Man  is  not  responsible 
for  the  specifically  evil  tendencies  communicated  to  him  from  his  immediate 
ancestors,  as  distinct  from  the  nature  he  possesses ;  nor  is  he  responsible  for 
the  sins  of  those  ancestors  which  originated  these  tendencies.  But  he  is 
responsible  for  that  original  apostasy  which  constituted  the  one  and  final 
reyolt  of  the  race  from  Ood,  and  for  the  personal  deprayity  and  disobedi- 
ence which  in  his  own  case  has  resulted  therefrom. 

Auirustine,  Bnohelridion,  40,  47,  leans  toward  an  imputing  of  the  sins  of  immediate 
ancestors,  but  intimates  that,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  this  may  be  limited  to  "tha  tkird  aad 
f«iirtk  gtaantioii "  ( Ix.  20 : 5 ).  Aquinas  thinks  this  last  is  said  by  Ood,  because  fftthers  live  to 
see  the  third  and  fourth  ireneration  of  their  descendants,  and  influence  them  by  their 
example  to  become  voluntarily  like  themselves.  Burgesse,  Original  Sin,  8B7,  adds  the 
covenant-idea  to  that  of  natural  generation,  in  order  to  prevent  imputation  of  the  sins 
of  immediate  ancestors  as  well  as  those  of  Adam.  So  also  Shedd.  But  Balrd,  Elohlm 
Revealed,  606,  gives  a  better  explanation,  when  he  distinirulshes  between  the  first  sin  of 
nature  when  it  apostatiaed,  and  those  subsequent  personal  actions  which  merely  mani- 
fest the  nature  but  do  not  change  it.  Imagine  Adam  to  have  remained  innocent,  but 
one  of  his  posterity  to  have  fallen.  Then  the  desoendanta  of  that  one  would  have  been 
guilty  for  the  change  of  nature  in  him,  but  not  guilty  for  the  sins  of  ancestors  inter- 
vening between  him  and  them. 

We  add  that  man  may  direct  the  course  of  a  lava-stream,  already  flowing  downward, 
into  some  particular  channel,  and  may  even  dig  a  new  channel  for  it  down  the  mountain. 
But  the  stream  is  constant  in  its  quantity  and  quality,  and  is  under  the  same  Influence  of 
gravitation  in  all  stages  of  its  progress.  I  am  responsible  for  the  downward  tendency 
which  my  nature  gave  itself  at  the  beginning ;  but  I  am  not  responsible  for  Inherited 
and  spedflcally  evil  tendencies  as  something  apart  from  the  nature—for  they  are  not 
apart  from  it— they  are  forms  or  manifestations  of  it.  These  tendencies  run  out  after  a 
time— not  so  with  sin  of  nature.  The  declaration  of  Ezekiel  (18 :  20),  "Um  mb  ikatt  wA  baar 
tka  iaiquty  of  tha  fktkar. '  like  Christ's  denial  that  blindness  was  due  to  the  blind  man's  indi- 
vidual sins  or  those  of  his  parents  ( Joha  9 : 8, 8 ),  simply  shows  that  Ood  does  not  impute 
to  us  the  sins  of  our  Immediate  ancestors ;  it  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that 
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•11  the  phyBioal  and  moral  eyll  of  tlie  world  Is  the  result  of  a  sin  of  Adam  with  which 
the  whole  race  to  chargeable. 

H.  B.  Smith,  System,  296—**  Inkiil  18  doea  not  deny  that  deacendants  are  involved  in  the 
evil  results  of  ancestral  sins,  under  God's  moral  government;  but  simply  shows  that 
there  is  opportunity  for  extrication,  in  personal  repentance  and  obedi«nioe."  Mosley  on 
Predestination,  179— "Augustine  says  that  Ezekiel's  declarations  that  the  son  shall  not 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  are  not  a  universal  law  of  the  divine  dealings,  but  only 
a  special  prophetical  one,  as  alluding  to  the  divine  meroy  under  the  gospel  dispensation 
and  the  covenant  of  grace,  under  which  the  effect  of  original  sin  and  the  punishment  of 
mankind  for  the  sin  of  their  first  parent  was  removed."  See  also  Domer,  Glaubens- 
lehre,  2 :  81  (Syst.  Doot.,  8 :  888, 8S7),  where  God*s  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  (Ix.  M :  6)  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  children  repeat  the  sins  of  the 
parents.    German  proverb :    *'  The  apple  does  not  fall  far  from  the  tree." 

R  That  if  Adam's  am  and  oondenmation  can  be  ours  by  propagation, 
the  righteoasness  and  faiih  of  ihe  believer  should  be  propagable  also. 

We  reply  that  no  merely  personal  qnalitieSy  whether  of  gnilt  or  righteons- 
iiess,  are  oommnnicated  by  propagation.  Ordinary  generation  does  not 
transmit  personal  qnalities,  bat  only  those  qualities  whioh  belong  to  the 
whole  species.  "  Original  sin  is  the  consequent  of  man's  nctturey  whereas 
the  parents'  grace  is  a  personcU  excellence,  and  cannot  be  transmitted " 
(  Burgesse ). 

Thomwell,  Selected  Writings,  1 :  548,  says  the  Augustinian  doctrine  would  imply 
that  Adam,  penitent  and  believing,  must  have  begotten  penitent  and  believing  children, 
seeing  that  the  nature  as  it  is  in  the  parent  alwajrs  flows  from  parent  to  child.  But  see 
Fisher,  Discussions,  870,  where  Aquinas  holds  that  no  quality  or  guilt  that  is  TptnonoA  is 
propagated  (Thomas  Aquinas,  8 :  688).  Anselm  ( De  Ooncept.yirg.  et  Origin.  Peocato,  1M ) 
will  not  decide  the  question.  "  The  original  nature  of  the  tree  is  propagated  —  not  the 
nature  of  the  graft  *' — when  seed  from  the  graft  is  planted.  Burgess :  **  Learned  par- 
ents do  not  convey  learning  to  their  children,  but  they  are  bom  in  Ignorance  as  othen." 
Augustine:  "A  Jew  that  was  droumclsed  begat  children  not  circumcised,  but  undr- 
<mmoised;  and  the  seed  that  was  sown  without  husks,  yet  produced  com  with  husks." 

F.  That,  if  all  moral  consequences  are  properly  penalties,  sin,  considered 
as  a  sinful  nature,  must  be  the  punishment  of  sin,  considered  as  the  act  of 
our  first  parents. 

But  we  reply  that  the  impropriety  of  punishing  sin  with  sin  vanishes 
when  we  consider  that  the  sin  which  is  punished  is  our  own,  equally  with 
the  sin  with  which  we  are  punished.  The  objection  is  valid  as  against  the 
federal  theory  or  the  theory  of  mediate  imputation,  but  not  as  against  the 
theory  of  ^Adam's  natural  headship.  To  deny  that  Gk)d,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  second  causes,  may  punish  the  act  of  transgression  by  the  habit  and 
tendency  which  result  from  it,  is  to  ignore  the  facts  of  eyery-day  life,  as  well 
as  the  statements  of  Scripture  in  which  sin  is  represented  as  ever  reproduc- 
ing itself,  and  with  each  reproduction  increasing  its  guilt  and  punishment 
(Bom.  6  :  19 ;  James  1 :  15). 

Rml  6 :  19— "  Ai  yt  jmmtod  yov  iMmbm  m  aarmto  to  wialwaiwii  ud  to  iai^uty  unlo  iniqaily^  vim  w 
Mw  jnimt  ywr  Msbtn  m  aarmto to rigktoauiMi unto saTict Vacation  '* ;  Judm  i :  15—  "lUa  tha  lut,  vhis 
IthiUkfiiaMiMbMnlhtiA:  aad  Um  an,  whn  it  if  fUl  gnvi,  bisfrtk  isctk  dastk";  t  fi&  8:ia-.''tTU  bmb 
«ad  iapMtan  ihall  vtx  vwMud  wom,  daoHTing  aad  biiBg  dMttval"  See  Meyer  on  Im.  1 :  M— "¥har»- 
fm  Qod  gave  tk»  up  in  ths  loito  of  thiir  kaarto  unto  biwIwbiw  "  All  eiVeots  become  in  their  turn 
causes.  Bchiller :  *'  This  is  the  very  curse  of  evil  deed.  That  of  new  evil  it  becomes  the 
seed."  Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin:  ** Behold  it  was  a  crime  Of  sense,  avenged  by  sense 
that  wore  with  time.  Another  said :  The  crime  of  sense  became  The  crime  of  malice, 
and  is  equal  blame.'*  Whiton,  Is  Eternal  Punishment  Endless,  00— *'The  punishment 
of  sin  essentially  consists  in  the  wider  spread  and  stronger  hold  of  the  malady  of  the 
flOuL  h«T.  S:8  — 'Bi  OVA  isi^utiM  ih«U  tokt  tha  irioktd.'  The  habit  of  sinning  holds  the 
22 
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wloked  '  witk  tht  Mrdi  of  his  lin.'    8ln  to  self-perpetuatinff.    The  sinner  flrravitates  from 
worse  to  worse,  In  an  ever  deepening  ftdV* 

G.  That  the  dootrine  exolndes  all  separate  probatioii  of  individtialfl  smoe 
Adam,  by  making  their  moral  life  a  mere  manifestation  of  tendencies  re> 
oeived  from  him. 

We  reply  that  the  objection  takes  into  view  only  our  connection  with  the 
race,  and  ignores  the  complementary  and  equally  important  fact  of  each 
man's  personal  will.  That  personal  will  does  more  than  simply  express  the 
nature ;  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  curb  the  nature,  or  it  may  on  the  other 
hand  add  a  sinful  character  and  influence  of  its  own.  There  is,  in  other 
words,  a  remainder  of  freedom,  which  leaves  room  for  personal  probation^ 
in  addition  to  the  race-probation  in  Adam. 

Kreibi£r«  VersOhnungalehre,  objects  to  the  Auirustlnian  view  that  if  personal  sin  pro- 
oeeds  from  orlsrina],  the  only  thlnir  men  are  guilty  for  is  Adam's  sin ;  all  subsequent  sin 
is  a  spontaneous  development ;  the  individual  will  can  only  manifest  its  inborn  charao> 
ter.  But  we  reply  that  this  is  a  misrepresentation  of  Augustine.  He  does  not  thus  los& 
sljrhtof  the  remainders  of  freedom  in  man  (see  references  on  page  389,  in  the  state- 
ment of  Augu8tine*s  view,  and  in  the  section  foUowlng  this,  on  Ability,  page  8i5).  He 
says  that  the  corrupt  tree  may  produce  the  wild  fruit  of  morality,  though  not  the  divine 
fruit  of  grace.  It  is  not  true  that  the  will  is  absolutely  as  the  character.  Though  char* 
acter  is  the  surest  index  as  to  what  the  decisions  of  the  will  may  be,  it  is  not  an  inlialUble 
one.  Adam's  first  sin,  and  the  sins  of  men  after  regeneration,  prove  this.  Irregular,, 
spontaneous,  exceptional  though  these  decisions  are,  they  are  still  acts  of  the  wUl,  and 
they  show  that  the  agent  is  not  bound  by  motives  nor  by  character. 

Julius  Mtiller,  Doct  Sin,  2 :  316  — "The  merely  organic  theory  of  sin  leads  to  natural- 
ism,  which  endangers  not  only  the  doctrine  of  a  final  Judgment,  but  that  of  personal 
immortality  generally."  In  preaching,  therefore,  we  should  begin  with  the  known  and 
acknowledged  sins  of  men.  We  should  lay  the  same  stress  upon  our  connection  with 
Adam  that  the  Scripture  does,  to  explain  the  problem  of  universal  and  inveterate  sin* 
ful  tendencies,  to  enforce  our  need  of  salvation  from  this  common  ruin,  and  to  lllus> 
trate  our  con  nection  with  Christ.  Scripture  does  not,  and  we  need  not,  make  our  respon- 
sibility for  Adam's  sin  the  great  theme  of  preaching. 

H.  That  the  organic  unity  of  the  race  in  the  transgression  is  a  thing  so- 
remote  from  common  experience  that  the  preaching  of  it  neutralizes  all  ap- 
peals to  the  conscience. 

But  whatever  of  truth  there  is  in  this  objection  is  due  to  the  self-isolating- 
nature  of  sin.  Men  feel  the  unity  of  the  family,  the  profession,  the  nation  ta 
which  they  belong,  and,  just  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  their  sympathies 
and  their  experience  of  divine  grace,  do  they  enter  into  Ohrist's  feeling  of 
unity  with  the  race  (c/.  Is.  6  :5;  Lam.  3:39-46;  Ezra9:6;  Neh.  1:6). 
The  fact  that  the  self-contained  and  self-seeking  recognize  themselves  as 
responsible  only  for  their  personal  acts  should  not  prevent  our  pressing 
upon  men's  attention  the  more  searching  standards  of  the  Scriptures.  Only 
thus  can  the  Christian  find  a  solution  for  the  dark  problem  of  a  corruptiou 
which  is  inborn  yet  condemnable ;  only  thus  can  the  unregenerate  man  be 
led  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  depth  of  his  ruin  and  of  his  absolute  de- 
pendence upon  Qod  for  salvation. 

Identification  of  the  individual  with  the  nation  or  the  race :  k  6 :  6  —  "  Voe  ii  b»  I  fv  I  an. 
udona;  baeuue  I  am  «  nu  of  ondau  lipi,  and  I  dwdl  in  tk«  nudat  of  a  peopto  of  imolatn  Ui»  Ua.  3:42~*'V» 
kaTO  tranagniMd  and  robellod" ;  Km  9 : 6  —  "I  am  aakamod  and  Unak  to  lift  up  my  faoe  to  tkN,  my  God:  finr  our 
iniqoitiei  are  inonaaed  oyer  ov  hoad " ;  Xeh.  1 : 6— "I  oonfeai  tko  du of  tha  eluldm  of  braol  ...  yoa,  I  and  my 
fiatker's  homo  have  nnnod."  So  Ood  punishes  all  Israel  for  David's  sin  of  pride ;  so  the  sins  of 
Reuben,  Canaan,  Achan,  Gehazi,  are  visited  on  their  children  or  descendants. 
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H.  B.  Smith,  System,  298,  897  —  "  Under  the  monU  government  of  God  one  man  may 
justly  suffer  on  account  of  the  sins  of  another.  An  orflranio  relation  of  men  is  regarded 
in  the  great  Judirment  of  Ood  in  history  . . .  There  is  evil  which  comes  upon  individuals, 
not  as  punishment  for  their  personal  sins,  but  still  as  suffering  wliioh  comes  under  a 
moral  government Jar.  81 :  18  reasserts  the  declaration  of  the  second  command- 
ment, that  God  visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children.  It  may  be  said 
that  all  these  are  merely  '  consequences'  of  family  or  tribal  or  national  or  race  rela- 
tions,—*  Evil  becomes  oosmical  by  reason  of  ftotenlng  on  relations  which  were  origin- 
ally adapted  to  making  good  cosmical : '  but  then  God's  pUm  must  be  in  the  consequen- 
ces—a  plan  administered  by  a  moral  being,  over  moral  beings,  according  to  moral 
considerations,  and  for  moral  ends;  and,  if  that  be  fully  taken  into  view,  the  dispute  as 
to  *  consequences  *  or '  punishment '  becomes  a  merely  verbal  one." 

Pascal:  '*It  is  astonishin^r  that  the  mystery  which  is  furthest  removed  from  our 
knowledge— I  mean  the  transmission  of  original  sin —should  be  that,  without  which  we 
have  no  true  knowledge  of  ourselves.  It  is  in  this  absrss  that  the  due  to  our  condition 
takes  its  turnings  and  windings,  insomuch  that  man  is  more  incomprehensible  without 
the  mystery  than  this  mystery  is  incomprehensible  to  man."  Atomism  is  egotistic. 
The  purest  and  noblest  feel  most  strongly  that  humanity  is  not  like  a  heap  of  sand- 
grains  or  a  row  of  bricks  set  on  end,  but  that  it  is  an  organic  unity.  So  the  Christian 
feels  for  the  family  and  for  the  church.  So  Christ,  in  Gethsemane,  felt  for  the  race.  If 
it  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  the  Augustinian  view  is  to  diminish  the  sense  of  guilt 
for  personal  sins,  we  reply  that  only  those  who  recognise  Hns  as  rooted  in  sin  can  prop- 
erly recognise  the  evil  of  them.  To  such  they  are  gymptoms  of  an  apostasy  from  God 
so  deep-seated  and  universal  that  nothing  but  Infinite  grace  can  deUver  us  from  it. 

L  That  a  oanBtitation  by  which  the  sin  of  one  indiTidnal  inyolyeB  the 
nature  of  all  men  who  descend  from  him  in  gnilt  and  condemnation  is  con- 
trary to  Qod's  JQstioe. 

We  acknowledge  that  no  human  theory  can  fnUy  solve  the  mystery  of 
imputation.  But  we  prefer  to  attribute  Gkxl's  dealings  to  justice  rather 
than  to  sovereignty.  The  following  considerations,  though  partly  hypo- 
thetical, may  throw  light  upon  the  subject :  (a)  A  probation  of  our  com- 
mon nature  in  Adam,  sinless  as  he  was  and  with  full  knowledge  of  Qod's 
law,  is  more  consistent  with  divine  justice  than  a  separate  probation  of  each 
individual,  with  inexperience,  inborn  depravity,  and  evil  example,  all  favor- 
ing a  decision  against  God.  (6)  A  constitution  which  made  a  common  fall 
possible  may  have  been  indispensable  to  any  provision  of  a  common  salva- 
tion, (c)  Our  chance  for  salvation  as  sinners  under  grace  may  be  better 
than  it  would  have  been  as  sinless  Adams  under  law.  (d)  A  constitution 
which  permitted  oneness  with  the  first  Adam  in  the  transgression  cannot  be 
unjust,  since  a  like  principle  of  oneness  with  Christ,  the  second  Adam, 
secures  our  salvation.  Our  ruin  and  our  redemption  were  ahke  wrought 
out  without  personal  act  of  ours.  As  all  the  natural  Hf  e  of  humanity  was  in 
Adam,  so  all  the  spiritual  Hf  e  of  humanity  was  in  Christ.  As  our  old  nature 
was  corrupted  in  Adam  and  propagated  to  us  by  physical  generation,  so  our 
new  nature  was  restored  in  Christ  and  communicated  to  us  by  the  regener- 
ating work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  then  we  are  justified  upon  the  ground  of 
our  inbeing  in  Christ,  we  may  in  Kke  manner  be  condemned  on  the  ground 
of  our  inbeing  in  Adam. 

Steams,  in  N.  Eng.,  Jan.,  1882 :  96— *'  The  silence  of  Scripture  refpeoting  the  precise 
connection  between  the  first  great  sin  and  the  sins  of  the  millions  of  individuals  who 
have  lived  since  then  is  a  silence  that  neither  science  nor  philosophy  has  been,  or  is,  able 
to  break  with  a  satlsfiiotory  explanation.  Separate  the  twofold  nature  of  man,  corpor- 
ate and  individual.  Recognize  in  the  one  the  region  of  necessity;  in  the  other  the 
region  of  freedom.  The  sdentiflc  law  of  heredity  has  brought  into  new  currency  the 
doctrine  which  the  old  theologians  sought  to  express  under  the  name  of  original  sin,— 
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a  term  whloh  had  a  meaolnff  as  it  was  at  first  used  by  AuffUStiDe,  bat  wbioh  is  an  awk- 
ward misnomer  if  we  aocept  any  other  theory  but  his.'* 

Dr.  Ho  vey  claims  that  the  Augustinian  view  breaks  down  when  apfdled  to  the  oonneo- 
tlon  between  the  Justiflcatloa  of  believers  and  the  riffhteousness  of  Christ ;  for  beUevers 
were  not  in  Christ,  as  to  the  substance  of  their  sonls,  when  he  wroucrht  out  redemption 
for  them.  But  we  reply  that  the  life  of  Christ  which  makes  us  Christians  is  the  same 
life  which  made  atonement  upon  the  cross  and  which  rose  from  the  grave  for  Justtfloa- 
tion.  The  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ  is  of  the  nature  of  analogy,  not  of  iden- 
tity. With  Adam,  we  have  a  connection  of  physical  life ;  with  Christ,  a  oonneolioa  of 
spiritual  life. 

Stahl,  Philosophic  des  Bechts,  quoted  in  Olshausen's  Com.  on  Ban.  5 :  iS-2i— "  Adam  is 
the  original  matter  of  humanity ;  Christ  is  its  original  Idea  in  Ood ;  both  personally 
living.  Mankind  is  one  in  them.  Therefore  Adam's  sin  became  the  sin  of  all ;  Christ's 
sacrifice  the  atonement  for  all.  Every  leaf  of  a  tree  may  be  green  or  wither  by  itself; 
but  each  sulTers  by  the  diseaw  of  the  root,  and  recovers  only  by  its  healing.  The  shal- 
lower the  man,  so  much'more  isolated  will  everything  appear  to  him ;  for  upon  the  sur- 
face all  lies  apart.  He  will  see  in  mankind,  in  the  nation,  nay,  even  in  the  family,  mere 
individuals,  where  the  act  of  the  one  has  no  connection  with  that  of  the  other.  The 
prof ounder  the  man,  the  more  do  these  inward  relations  of  unity,  proceeding  from  the 
very  centre,  force  themselves  upon  him.  Yea,  the  love  of  our  neighbor  is  Itself  nothing 
but  the  deep  feeling  of  this  unity;  for  we  love  him  only,  with  whom  we  feel  and 
acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  one.  What  the  Christian  love  of  our  neighbor  is  for  the 
heart,  that  unity  of  race  is  for  the  understanding.  If  sin  through  one,  and  redemption 
through  one,  is  not  possible,  the  command  to  love  our  neighbor  Is  also  unintelligible. 
Christian  ethics  and  Christian  faith  are  therefore  in  truth  indissolubly  united.  Christi- 
anity effects  in  history  an  advance  like  that  from  the  animal  kingdom  to  man,  by  its 
revealing  the  essential  unity  of  men,  the  consciousness  of  which  in  the  ancient  world 
had  vanished  when  the  nations  were  separated." 

For  replies  to  the  foregoing  and  other  objections,  see  Schafl,  in  Bib.  Sac,  5:280; 
Shedd,  Sermons  to  the  Nat.  Man,  966-284;  Baird,  Blohim  Bevealed,  00V-60B,  62».644; 
Birks,  Difficulties  of  Belief,  184-188 ;  Edwards,  Original  Sin,  in  Works,  2 :  478^10 :  Atwa- 
ter,  on  Calvinism  in  Doctrine  and  life,  in  Princeton  Beview,  1876 :  78.  Per  eonUa,  see 
Mozom,  in  Bap.  Bev.,  1881 :  278-287 ;  Park,  Discourses,  210-288. 


SECTION  VI. — CONSEQUENCES  OF  SIN  TO  ADAM'S  POSTEBITT. 

Ab  the  result  of  Adam's  transgression,  all  his  posterity  are  bom  in  the 
same  state  into  which  he  fell.  But  since  law  is  the  all-comprehending  de- 
mand of  harmony  with  Gk>d,  all  moral  consequences  flowing  from  transgres- 
sion are  to  be  regarded  as  sanctions  of  law,  or  expressions  of  the  divine 
displeasure  through  the  constitution  of  things  which  he  has  established. 
Certain  of  these  consequences,  however,  are  earlier  recognized  than  others 
and  are  of  minor  scope ;  it  will  therefore  be  useful  to  consider  them  under 
the  three  aspects  of  depravity,  guilt,  and  penalty. 

L    Dbfbavitx. 

By  this  we  mean,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lack  of  original  righteousness  or 
of  holy  affection  toward  Gk>d,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oozruption  of  the 
moral  nature,  or  bias  toward  eviL  That  such  depravity  exists  has  been 
abundantly  shown,  both  from  Scripture  and  from  reason,  in  our  considera- 
tion of  the  uniyersality  of  sin.    Two  questions  only  need  detain  us : 
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1.    Depravity  partial  or  total  9 

The  Scriptures  repreeent  human  nature  as  totally  depravecL  The  phrase 
**  total  depravitj/'  however,  is  liable  to  misinterpretation,  and  should  not  be 
used  without  explanation.  By  the  total  depravity  of  universal  humanity 
we  mean: 

A.    Negatively, — ^not  that  every  sinner  is : 

(a)  Destitute  of  oonsoienoe, — ^for  the  existence  of  strong  impulses  to 
rights  and  of  remorse  for  wrong  doing,  show  that  oonscienoe  is  often  keen. 

John  8 :  »~««iiii  Uty,  vhn  th^  b0ud  it,  wwt  oat  om  bj  om^  baginniag  ftm  tk«  ddMt.  enn  onto  the  lart" 
(John  7 :  53— 8 :  It  though  not  written  by  John,  Is  a  perfectly  true  narratlye,  descended 
from  the  apostolic  age ).  This  natural  oonsdenoe,  combined  with  the  principle  of  self- 
love,  may  even  prompt  choice  of  the  good,  though  no  love  for  Ood  Is  in  the  choice. 

(&)  Devoid  of  all  qualities  pleasing  to  men,  and  useful  when  judged  by 
a  human  standard, — ^for  the  existence  of  such  qualities  is  recognized  by 
Ohrist 

Inrk  10 : »— "  Ab4  Jmu  loddBf  npoi  him  loTtd  ki&" 

(c)  Prone  to  every  form  of  sin, — ^for  certain  forms  of  sin  exclude  certain 
others.  • 

Hrt.  28 : »— "Tf  titkt  nut  ud  uin  and  «uuua,  ud  Uvf  liftudoMtk«««|^rtiir  nitlmrfthikv,  jilgwat, 
udMT^.udfutk:  tattkiM  j«M(ktteUvidaM^udMtto  Uvi  Ml  tht  otkrutet";  Boil  8:14— "WkM 
GMtiki  tkat  hftTi  not  the  iMT  do  by  natuv  tk«  tkiagi  rf  Ut  kv,  tkiM  asi  Uwig  tki  kv  an  *  Uv  lato  tkiMilfH ; 
m  tkat  ttey  thtv  the  -mA  efthe  kv  vritta  m  tMr  haHl%  tMr  oooMiaMe  beuiaf  vitaw  thffnritL"  The  sin 
of  miserliness  may  exclude  the  sin  of  luxury ;  the  sin  of  pride  may  exclude  the  sin  of 
sensuality. 

(d)  Intense  as  he  can  be  in  his  selfishness  and  opposition  to  Qod, — ^for 
he  becomes  worse  every  day. 

Gml  15 :  18— "  Tte  iaifBity  ef  tke  iMrite  u  B0i  yak  M  " ;  8 1I&  8 :  tt— '' Ml  an  ud  iivortafi  A^ 


B.    Positively, — ^that  every  sinner  is : 

(a)    Totally  destitute  of  that  love  to  God  which  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental and  aU-induaive  demand  of  the  law. 
Mn  5 :  48— "But  I  kaov  yoo,  tkat  je  have  not  the  lore  ef  Gad  ia  yonnalTaa." 

(6)  Chargeable  with  elevating  some  lower  affection  or  desire  above  re- 
gard for  Qod  and  his  law. 

8na.8:4— «loTaniir^liawfnth«thaBl0f«iir<lod";  ^.  KaLl:8-«iaoakaiMiflh  Uafrthv,  aadam^ 
faalhuBMlv:  if  than  I  baa  frthv^vynbaiM  hoBar  7  and  if  I  baa  aaalv,  vkan  nay  bar  7" 

(c)  Supremely  determined,  in  his  whole  inward  and  outward  life,  by  a 
preference  of  self  to  Gk>d. 

81l&8:^-"l0f«ef  adt" 

{d)  To&seBBed  of  an  aversion  to  Qod,  which,  though  sometimes  latent, 
becomes  active  eimiity,  so  soon  as  God's  will  comes  into  manifest  conflict 
with  his  own. 

Bml  8 : 7— "tha  Bind  af  the  laih  ia  anmty  a«;aiBataol" 

(«)  Disordered  and  corrupted  in  every  faculty,  through  this  substitu- 
tion of  selfishness  for  supreme  affection  toward  God. 
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lpL4:18-''dulE«BMliAtUff  iuidanttt4i]ig...hari«iii]«rf  Tit  1 :  IS-^bolh  tWr  wiui  ud 

tMroQDMiaiMtariAtllMi";  SOor.  7:  i— "ddlaDanttfliihaadiprit";  lib.  3  :  IS— "  u  6tU  kMrt  of  ubdut" 

(/)    Oredited  with  no  thought,  emotion,  or  act  of  which  divine  holiness 
can  folly  approve. 
BoBL  3 :  9— "thej  m  aU  udariin" ;  7 :  18— "in  bm,  that  is,  in  nj  toh.  dtraUvIk  m  good  thing." 

(g)  Subject  to  a  law  of  constant  progress  in  depravity,  which  he  has  no 
recuperative  energy  to  enable  him  successfully  to  resist, 

lorn.  7 :  18— "to  vill  it  pniant  vitk  ma,  Imt  to  do  that  wliieh  ia  good  is  not" ;  23— "lav  in  my  nmnbera,  waning 
againat  tka  kv  of  mj  nind,  and  toinging  mo  into  otptiTity  nndar  tht  Iav  of  ain  whioh  ia  in  mj  mamban." 

Every  sinner  would  prefer  a  milder  law  and  a  different  administration.  But  whoever 
does  not  love  God's  law  does  not  truly  love  Ood.  The  sinner  seeks  to  secure  his  own 
interests  rather  than  Ood's.  Even  so  -called  relig-lous  acts  he  performs  with  preference 
of  his  own  good  to  Gktd's  irlory.  He  disobeys,  and  always  has  disobeyed,  the  funda- 
mental law  of  love. 

H.  B.  Smith,  System,  277—"  By  total  depravity  Is  never  meant  that  men  are  as  bad  as 
they  can  be ;  nor  that  they  have  not,  in  their  natural  oondition,  certain  amiable  qual- 
ities ;  nor  that  they  may  not  have  virtues  in  a  limited  sense  (justitia  civUis),  But  it  is 
meant  ( 1 )  that  depravity,  or  the  sinful  condition  of  man,  infects  the  whole  man : 
intellect,  feeling',  heart  and  will ;  (2 )  that  in  each  unrenewed  person  some  lower  affec- 
tion is  supreme;  and  (8)  that  each  such  is  destitute  of  love  to  God.  On  these  posi- 
tions :  as  to  (1 )  the  power  of  depravity  over  the  whoU  man,  we  have  given  proof  from 
Scripture;  as  to  (2)  the  fact  that  jn  every  unrenewed  man  some  lower  affection  is 
supreme,  experience  may  be  always  appealed  to ;  men  know  that  their  supreme  affec- 
tion is  fixed  on  some  lower  erood— intellect,  heart,  and  will  going  together  in  it ;  or  that 
some  form  of  selfishness  is  predominant^using  selfish  in  a  general  sense— self  seeks  its 
happiness  in  some  inferior  object,  giving  to  that  its  supreme  affection ;  as  to  (8)  that 
every  unrenewed  person  is  without  supreme  love  to  God,  it  is  the  point  which  is  of 
greatest  force,  and  Is  to  be  urged  with  the  strongest  effect,  in  setting  forth  the  depth 
and '  totality '  of  man's  sinfulness :  unrenewed  men  have  not  that  supreme  love  of  God 
which  is  the  substance  of  the  first  and  great  command."  See  also  Shedd,  Discourses 
and  Bssays,  248 ;  Baird,  Blohlm  Revealed,  b\0-S22 ;  Chalmers,  Institutes,  1 :  519-642 ;  Cun- 
ningham, Hist.  Theology,  1 :  616-681 ;  Princeton  Bevlew,  1877 :  470. 

2.     Ability  or  inability/  f 

In  opposition  to  the  plenary  ability  taught  by  the  Pelagians,  the  gracious 
ability  of  the  Arminians,  and  the  natural  ability  of  the  New  School  theolo- 
gians, the  Scriptures  declare  the  total  inability  of  the  sinner  to  turn  him- 
self to  God  or  to  do  that  which  is  truly  good  in  Gbd's  sight  ( see  Scripture 
proof  below ).  A  proper  conception  idso  of  the  law,  as  reflecting  the  holi- 
ness of  Gk>d  and  as  expressing  the  ideal  of  human  nature,  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  man  whose  powers  are  weakened  by  either  original  or 
actual  sin  can  of  himself  come  up  to  that  perfect  standard.  Yet  there  is  a 
certain  remnant  of  freedom  left  to  man.  The  sinner  can  (  a )  avoid  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  ( 6 )  choose  the  less  sin  rather  than  the  greater ; 
(  c  )  refuse  altogether  to  yield  to'  certain  temptations ;  ( d )  do  outwardly 
good  acts,  though  with  imperfect  motives ;  (  e  )  seek  Gk>d  from  motives  of 
self-interest 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  sinner  cannot  (a)  by  a  single  volition  bring 
his  character  and  life  into  complete  conformity  to  Gk>d's  law ;  ( 6 )  change 
his  fundamental  preference  for  self  and  sin  to  supreme  love  for  God  ;  nor 
( c )  do  any  act,  however  insignificant^  which  shall  meet  with  God's  approval 
or  answer  fully  to  the  demands  of  law. 

So  long,  then,  as  there  are  states  of  intellect,  affection,  and  will  which 
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nttn  oaimot,  by  any  power  of  volition  or  of  oontrary  choice  remaining  to 
him,  bring  into  sabjeotion  to  God,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  poesoBooo  any 
snffioient  ability  of  himaelf  to  do  Gknl's  will;  and  if  a  basis  for  man's 
jresponsibility  and  gnilt  be  sought,  it  must  be  found,  if  at  all,  not  in  his 
plenary  ability,  his  graoioas  ability,  or  his  natural  ability,  but  in  his  origi- 
nal ability,  when  he  came,  in  Adam,  from  the  hands  of  his  maker. 

Man's  present  inability  is  natural,  in  the  sense  of  being  inborn — it  is 
not  acquired  by  our  personal  act,  but  is  congenital  It  is  not  natural,  how- 
ever, as  resulting  from  the  original  limitations  of  human  nature,  or  from 
the  subsequent  loss  of  any  essential  faculty  of  that  nature.  Human  nature, 
st  its  first  creation,  was  endowed  with  ability  perfectiy  to  keep  the  law  of 
Ood.  Man  has  not,  even  by  his  sin,  lost  his  essential  faculties  of  intellect, 
aifection,  or  wilL  He  has  weakened  those  faculties,  however,  so  that  they 
are  now  unable  to  work  up  to  the  normal  measure  of  their  powers.  But 
more  especially  has  man  given  to  every  faculty  a  bent  away  from  Qod 
which  renders  him  morally  imable  to  render  spiritual  obedience.  The  ina- 
bility to  good  which  now  characterizes  human  nature  is  an  inability  that 
leeults  from  sin,  and  is  itself  sin. 

We  hold,  therefore,  to  an  inability  which  is  both  natural  and  moral,  — 
moral,  as  having  its  source  in  the  self -corruption  of  man's  moral  nature  and 
ihe  fundamental  aversion  of  his  will  to  God; — natural,  as  being  inborn, 
snd  as  affecting  with  partial  paralysis  all  his  natural  powers  of  intellect, 
Affection,  conscience,  and  will.  For  his  inability,  in  both  these  aspects  of 
it,  man  is  responsible. 

To  the  use  of  the  term  "  natursd  ability  "  to  designate  merely  the  sinner's 
possession  of  all  the  constituent  faculties  of  human  nature,  we  object  upon 
the  following  grounds : 

A.  The  phrase  is  misleading,  since  it  seems  to  imply  that  the  ezistenoe 
of  the  mere  powers  of  intellect,  affection,  and  will  is  a  sufficient  quantitative 
qualification  for  obedience  to  God's  law,  whereas  these  powers  have  been 
weakened  by  sin,  and  are  naturally  unable,  instead  of  naturally  able,  to 
render  back  to  God  with  interest  the  talent  first  bestowed.  Even  if  the 
moral  direction  of  man's  faculties  were  a  normal  one,  the  effect  of  heredi- 
tary and  of  personal  sin  would  render  naturally  impossible  that  large  like- 
ness to  God  which  the  law  of  absolute  perfection  demands.  Man  has  not 
therefore  the  natural  ability  perfectly  to  obey  God.  He  had  it  once,  but 
he  lost  it  with  the  first  sin. 

B.  Since  the  law  of  Gk>d  requires  of  men  not  so  much  right  single  voli- 
tions as  conformity  to  God  in  the  whole  inward  state  of  the  affections  and 
^rill,  the  power  of  contrary  choice  in  single  volitions  does  not  constitute  a 
natural  ability  to  obey  God,  unless  man  can  by  those  single  volitions  change 
the  underlying  state  of  the  affections  and  wiJUL  But  this  power  man  does 
not  possess.  Since  God  judges  all  moral  action  in  connection  with  the 
general  state  of  the  heart  and  life,  natural  ability  to  good  involves  not 
only  a  full  complement  of  faculties  but  also  a  bias  of  the  affections  and 
will  toward  God.  Without  this  bias  there  is  no  possibility  of  right  moral 
action,  and  where  there  is  no  such  possibility,  there  can  be  no  ability  either 
natural  or  moral 
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0.  In  addition  to  the  psyohologioaL  aigoment  just  mentioned,  we  may 
urge  another  from  experience  and  observation.  Theee  testify  that  man  is 
cognizant  of  no  such  ability.  Since  no  man  has  ever  yet,  by  the  ezeroise  of 
his  natural  powers,  tamed  himself  to  God  or  done  an  act  troly  good  in 
God's  sights  the  existence  of  a  natnral  ability  to  good  is  a  pure  assumption. 
There  is  no  scientific  warrant  for  inferring  the  existence  of  an  ability  which 
has  never  manifested  itself  in  a  single  instance  since  lustory  began. 

D.  The  praotioal  evil  attending  the  preaching  of  natural  ability  furnishes 
a  strong  argument  against  it.  The  Scriptures,  in  their  declarations  of  the 
sinner's  inability  and  helplessness,  aim  to  shut  him  up  to  sole  dependence 
upon  God  for  salvation.  The  doctrine  of  natural  ability,  assuring  him  that 
he  is  able  at  once  to  repent  and  turn  to  God,  encourages  delay  by  putting- 
salvation  at  all  times  within  his  reach.  If  a  single  volition  will  secure  it, 
he  may  be  saved  as  easily  to-morrow  as  to-day.  The  doctrine  of  inability 
presses  men  to  inmiediate  acceptance  of  God's  offers,  lest  the  day  of  grace 
for  them  pass  by. 

Let  us  repeat,  however,  that  the  denial  to  man  of  all  ability,  whether 
natural  or  moral,  to  turn  himself  to  God  or  to  do  that  which  is  truly  good 
in  God's  sight,  does  not  imply  a  denial  of  man's  power  to  order  his  external 
life  in  many  particulars  conformably  to  moral  rules,  or  even  to  attain  the 
praise  of  men  for  virtue.  Man  has  still  a  range  of  freedom  in  acting  out 
his  nature,  and  he  may  to  a  certain  limited  extent  act  down  upon  that  nature, 
and  modify  it,  by  isolated  volitions  externally  conformed  to  God's  law.  He 
may  choose  higher  or  lower  forms  of  selfish  action,  and  may  pursue  these 
chosen  courses  with  various  degrees  of  selfish  energy.  Freedom  of  choice, 
within  this  hmit,  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  complete  bondage  of 
the  will  in  spiritual  things. 

Jolml:13-'«borii,Botorblood,iMrof  thevmof  theilflili,iuiroftk«vmorma,^^  S:5— "lzfli|i 

ftBubtboniof  vatiraadtk«8pmt|k«ttimot«Bt0rtheld]igdoinof6od";  6:44  — "IonanouiooiiMtoBM,a«pt 
tterubffvhMkMtMdnvhiB";  8:84  — "ImjMtttatMuttttttkriBiithibaitemiitarrim";  15:4,5— 
"the  bniuk  euaai  bur  trui of  itMll ....  vfui  tm  bm  ja  ou  do  notkiag" ;  Bob.  7 :  18- "la  m^ tkit ii, ia  «7 
ilflili,diraUetkiiogoodthi]if;  fortowmitpr«MntvitkiiM,lmttodottatvkiflkif  goodiBMt";  84  — "OkvntaM 
■utkatluBl  vho  ikaU  ddivw  BM  Mt  of  the  iMdy  of  Oil  dMtk?"  8:7,  8  — "ThAHiiidof  thelMhiseuntf 
•fiimtGod;  foritifB0iiat)iettothelAverGoiMitkeriBdfled«aitbe:  ud  ttey  tkat in m the iMh euast fliMi 
God";  10er.8:14— "theBatBnlnaanoiiTetha«itketUBCi«rthe8|ihtof6od;  for thej an fooUihaMi aato him ; 
udkeflUBotkn«vtham,be«usthe7eni|BritxuJl7Jad(ed";  2  0ar.  8:5— "letthatweiniiilaeiitofouMlT*!,. 
teMeoBateaTthincufroBouielTM";  lpL2:l  — "deed  throock  jenr  trapiiiei  aad  uh";  8-10  — "bj  ktm» 
Uvi7tteMi»vedthna«kbitk;  aad  tket  aei  of  7MUMlT«i :  it  it  the  giA  of  M :  aet  of  vwki,  that  m  ua  ihMld 
glory.  PorwearihiivorknaBihip,emtediaChrifiJMBiftrgoedwwke";  leb.  U:6  — "vithenl  futh  it  ia  iiK 
poanble  to  bo  irall-ploiaiBg  aato  hiai." 

Kant's  "  I  ought,  therefore  I  can  "  is  the  rello  of  man's  orlfftnal  oonaolouanets  of 
freedom —the  freedom  with  which  man  was  endowed  at  his  creation —a  freedom,  now» 
alas  I  destroyed  by  sin.  Or,  it  may  be  the  oourage  of  the  soul  in  which  God  is  workinr 
anew  by  his  Spirit.  Emerson,  in  his  poem  entitled  "  Voluntariness,"  says :  '*  So  near  la 
grandeur  to  our  dust,  Bo  near  Is  Ood  to  man.  When  duty  whispers  low  Thou  must.  The 
youth  replies,  I  can.**  But,  apart  from  special  ornoe,  all  the  ability  which  man  at  present 
possesses  comes  far  short  of  f ulflUing  the  spiritual  demands  of  Ood's  law.  Parental 
and  oiTil  law  implies  a  certain  kind  of  power.  Puritan  theology  called  man  "free  oMag 
the  dead  "  ( Pi  88 : 5,  A.  V .).  There  was  a  range  of  fk«edom  inside  of  slavery — the  will  waa 
**  a  drop  of  water  Imprisoned  in  a  solid  crystal "  ( Oliver  Wendell  Holmes ). 

Westminster  Confession,  16 : 7 — "  Man  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin  hath  wholly  loat 
all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation ;  so,  as  a  natural  man^ 
being  altogether  averse  to  that  of  good,  and  dead  in  sin,  he  is  not  able  by  his  own 
strength  to  convert  himself,  or  to  prepare  himself  thereunto.**    Hopkins,  Works,  1 :  f88- 
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OB — *'  So  Umg  as  the  ilniier*s  ofipoalUon  of  heart  and  will  oontiiiuefl,  he  oannot  oome  to 
Christ.  It  is  Impoasible,  and  will  oontinne  so,  until  his  unwillingness  and  opposition  be 
removed  by  a  ohan^e  and  renovation  of  his  heart  by  divine  grace,  and  he  be  made  will- 
ing in  the  day  of  God's  power.*'  Hopkins  speaks  of  **  utter  inability  to  obey  the  law  of 
Ood,  yea,  utter  impoasibiUty.'* 

Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  267-277—  "Inability  oonslsts,  not  in  the  loss  of  any  fi^trjof 
the  soul,  nor  in  the  loss  of  free  agency,  for  the  sinner  determines  his  own  wfmJv^x  in 
mere  disinclination  to  what  is  good.  It  arises  from  want  of  spiritual  disoenflientf  gnd 
hence  want  of  proper  aifections.  Inability  belongs  only  to  the  things  of  |h^'Spii9(. 
What  man  cannot  do  is  to  repent,  believe,  regenerate  himself.  He  oannot  purf^rth^ 
any  act  which  merits  the  approbation  of  God.  Bin  cleaves  to  all  he  does,  and  frpm^Jts* 
dominion  he  cannot  free  himself.  The  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  at^lCs^ 
of  no  value.  Shall  we  say  that  the  uneducated  man  can  understand  and  apprecial^!^he^ 
mad,  because  he  has  all  the  faculties  that  the  scholar  has  ?  Shall  we  say  that  man  ci^ 
love  God,  if  he  will  ?  This  is  false,  if  will  means  volition.  It  is  a  truism,  if  will  means 
affection.  The  Scriptures  never  thus  address  men  and  tell  them  that  they  have  power 
to  do  all  that  God  requires.  It  is  dangerous  to  teach  a  man  this,  for  until  a  man  feels 
that  he  can  do  nothing,  God  never  saves  him.  Inability  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin ;  in  the  necessity  of  the  Spirit's  influence  in  regeneration.  Inability  is  con- 
sistent with  obligation,  when  inability  arises  from  sin  and  is  removed  by  the  removal 
of  sin." 

Shedd,  on  the  Bondage  of  Sin,  in  South  Church  Sermons,  88-M  —  "  The  origin  of  this 
helpleasnesB  lies,  not  in  creation,  but  in  sin.  God  can  demand  the  ten  talents  or  the  five 
which  he  originally  committed  to  us,  together  with  a  diligent  and  faithful  improvement 
of  them.  Because  the  servant  has  lost  the  talents,  is  he  discharged  from  obligation  to 
return  them  with  interest?  Sin  contains  in  itself  the  elemeut  of  servitude.  In  the 
very  act  of  transgressing  the  law  of  God,  there  is  a  reflex  action  of  the  human  will  upon 
itself,  whereby  it  becomes  less  able  than  before  to  keep  that  law.  Sin  is  the  suicidal 
action  of  the  human  will.  To  do  wrong  destroys  the  power  to  do  right.  Total  deprav- 
ity carries  with  it  total  impotence.  The  voluntary  faculty  may  be  ruined  from  within ; 
may  be  made  impotent  to  holiness,  by  its  own  action ;  may  surrender  itself  to  appetite 
and  selQshness  with  such  an  intensity  and  earnestness,  that  it  becomes  unable  to  con- 
vert itself  and  overcome  its  wrong  inclination." 

For  the  Arminian  'gracious  ability,'  see  Raymond,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  IflO;  McClintock  & 
Strong,  Cyclopaedia,  10 :  990.  Per  coniroy  see  Calvin,  Institutes,  bk.  2,  chap.  2  ( 1 :  282) ; 
Edwards,  Works,  2 :  404  (Orlg.  Sin.,  8:1):  Bennett  Tyler,  Works,  78.  See  also  Baird, 
Blohim  Bevealed,  688-628;  Cunningham,  Hist  Theology,  1 :  6flT-e89;  Turretin,  10 : 4 :  19; 
A.  A.  Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theology,  280-288;  Thomwell,  Theology,  1 :  884^889;  Alexan- 
der, Moral  Science,  89-206 ;  Princeton  Basays,  1 :  224-289 ;  Richards,  Lectures  on  Theology. 
On  real  as  distinguished  from  formal  freedom,  see  Julius  MttUer,  Doct.  Sin,  2 : 1-226. 
On  Augustine's  lintamenta  extnma  ( of  the  divine  image  in  man ),  see  Wiggers,  Augus- 
tinlsm  and  Pelagtaoism.  119,  note.  See  also  art.  by  A.  H.  Strong,  on  Modified  Calvinism, 
or  Remainders  of  Freedom  in  Man,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  1888 :  219-240. 

n.  gotm.  » 

1.    NcUure  of  guilL 

By  gnilt  we  mean  desert  of  pmuAhment,  or  obligatioii  to  render  aatiafao- 
tion  to  God's  jastioe  for  self-determined  violation  of  law. 

Schiller,  Die  Braut  von  Messina :  **  Das  Leben  ist  der  GUter  htkihstes  nicht ;  Der  Uebel 
gritastee  abor  Ist  die  Schuld"— "life  is  not  the  highest  of  possessions;  the  greatest  of 
ills,  however,  is  guilt."  DeUtasch :  "Die  SohamrOthe  ist  das  AbeudrOthe  der  unterge- 
gangenen  Sonne  der  ursprtlnglichen  GerBchtigkeit"-~*'The  blush  of  shame  is  the  even- 
ing red  after  the  sun  of  original  righteousness  has  gone  down."  B.  G.  Robinson— 
**  Pangs  of  oonscience  do  not  arise  from  fear  of  penalty— they  are  the  penalty  itself." 
See  chapter  on  Fig-leaves,  in  Mcllvaine,  Wisdom  of  Holy  Scripture,  142-154-"  Spiritual 
shame  for  sin  sought  an  outward  symbol,  and  found  it  in  the  nakedness  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body." 

The  following  remarks  may  serve  both  for  proof  and  for  explanation : 

A.    Guilt  is  inoorred  only  through  self-determined  transgression  either 
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on  the  part  of  man's  natoie  or  person.  We  are  gniltj  only  of  Chat  sin  which 
we  have  originated  or  haye  had  part  in  originating.  QnUt  is  not,  therefore, 
mere  liability  to  punishment,  without  participation  in  the  tnyuBgression  for 
which  the  punishment  is  inflicted — ^in  other  words,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
oonstructiye  guilt  under  the  divine  goyemmenl  We  are  accounted  guilty 
only  for  what  we  have  done,  either  personally  or  in  our  first  parents,  and 
for  what  we  are,  in  consequence  of  such  doing. 

li.l8:tO--''tk«simAaUMtb«irUti]d4Vit7iirttefrthv"  =  a8  0alylnsay8  (Com. in  loco):  «*The 
son  shall  not  bear  the  father's  iniquity,  slnoe  be  shall  reoeive  the  reward  due  to  himself, 

and  shall  bear  his  own  burden All  are  guilty  through  their  own  fault Bvery 

one  perishes  througrh  his  own  iniquity.**  In  other  words,  the  whole  race  fell  in  Adam, 
and  is  punished  for  its  own  sin  in  him,  not  for  the  sins  of  Immediate  ancestors,  nor  for 
the  sin  of  Adam  as  a  person  foreign  to  us.  John  9 : 8— "Mtto  did  tUi  bu  ba,  nor  kit  puanti** 
( that  he  should  be  bom  blind )  =  Do  not  attribute  to  any  special  later  sin  what  is  a  con- 
sequence  of  the  sin  of  the  race— the  flrat  sin  which  **  brought  death  into  the  world,  and 
all  our  woe.*' 

B.  Guilt  is  an  objeotiTe  result  of  sin,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
subjective  pollution,  or  depravity.  Every  sin,  whether  of  nature  or  person, 
is  an  offense  against  God  (Ps.  51 :  4-6),  an  act  or  state  of  oppoaition  to  his 
will,  which  has  for  its  effect  God's  personal  wrath  (Ps.  7  :  11 ;  John  8  :  18^ 
36),  and  which  must  be  expiated  either  by  punishment  or  by  atonement 
(Heb.  9  :  22).  Not  only  does  sin,  as  unlikeness  to  the  divine  purity,  involve 
polltUion, — ^it  also,  as  antagonism  to  God*s  holy  will,  involves  guilL  This 
guilt,  or  obligation  to  satisfy  the  outraged  holiness  of  Ck)d,  is  explained  in 
the  New  Testament  by  the  terms  "  debtor  "  and  **  debt  '*  (  Mat  6 :  12 ;  Luke 
18 :  4 ;  Mat  5 :  21 ;  Bom.  8  :  19 ;  6  :  28 ;  Eph.  2:8;.  Since  guilt,  the  ob- 
jective result  of  sin,  is  entirely  distinct  from  depravity,  the  subjective  result, 
human  nature  may,  as  in  Christ,  have  the  guilt  without  the  depravity  (2  Oor. 
5 :  21),  or  may,  as  in  the  Christian,  have  the  depravity  without  the  guilt 
(1  John  1 :  7,  8). 

Pi.51.4.6— "AgMMtthM^tkMwly,  lMTiIuiMdaaddMttkatvhi«kittTil  ia  tkyflgkt:  tkat  tkM  mMjm^U 
Jiiliiidvk«tkMi9MkMt,udbifllHrvkMtkMjadg«t";  7:11— "MuangktMUB  jtt4gt,7Wi,a<lodtkahitk 
iaiignationmrydAj";  JdhB3:i8— "b  tkat  bdknU  not  hatkban  jodcdlalnidy";  Sft-^kittatobtTitkBiit 
tki8onikdlBotiMlift.lmithevntk«rQ«dabidttkoiikUB";  I«b.  9:SS-''iptft  (hiBiM«ii««r  UMdtkmit 
BonmiMon";  Mat.  6 : 1»~" Atbti " ;   Inks  13:4— "einidnt"  (nvf.  "dabton**);  Hrt.  S : Si— "Aall  bi  ia 

daagw  «r  [exposed  to]  tk»  jndgumt" ;  Kadl  3  :  19— "tbat all  Ut  imrid  nay  ba  Inwfkt  ute  the 

JvdgBMBtofOod";  6:23-"ttevagNorii]iitdaatk"»death  insin'Bdeflert;  Iph.  S:3-"by  natuv 
4kildraof  vratk";  2  Oor.  5:21-"IiBvbokAOWBoii]iki  maiatabaiiAoiLaiirbtbalf";  1  John  1:7,  fr-^Tki 
blood  «r  Joni,  hit  Son,  daaustk  u  tnm  all  ul  [Yet]  If  wt  lay  that  wt  kava  bo  u,  wt  teriTt  oamlm^  and 
tki  tntk  it  Bot  IB  u." 

Bin  brings  in  its  train  not  only  depravity  but  guilt,  not  only  macula  but  reatut,  Sorip- 
ture  sets  forth  the  poStiflon  of  sin  by  its  similes  of  **a  oage  of  unolean  birds"  and  of 
"  wounds,  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores  " ;  by  leprosy  and  LevitiQal  unoleauness,  under 
the  old  dispensation ;  by  death  and  the  corruption  of  the  grave,  under  both  the  old  and 
the  new.  But  Scripture  sets  forth  the  ffuttt  of  sin,  with  equal  vividness,  in  the  fear  of 
Cain  and  in  the  remorse  of  Judas.  The  revulsion  of  Ood's  holiness  from  sin,  and  its 
demand  for  satisfaction,  are  reflected  in  the  shame  and  remorse  of  eveiy  awakened 
conscience.  There  is  an  instinctive  feeling  in  the  sinner's  heart  that  sin  will  be  punished, 
and  ought  to  be  punished.  All  great  masters  in  literature  have  recognised  It.  The 
inextinguishable  thirst  for  reparation  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  tragedy.  Mar^ 
guerite,  in  Goethe's  Faust,  fainting  in  the  great  cathedral  under  the  solemn  reverbera- 
tions of  the  Dies  Irae ;  Dimmesdale,  in  Hawthorne's  Scariet  Letter,  putting  himself  side 
by  Bide  with  Hester  Prynne,  bis  victim,  in  her  place  of  obloquy ;  Bulwer's  Bugene  Aram, 
coming  forward,  though  unsuspected,  to  confess  the  murder  he  had  committed,  all  these 
are  illustrations  of  the  inner  impulse  that  moves  even  a  sinful  soul  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  Justice  upon  it 
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Nor  are  such  soeoes  oonflned  to  the  paget  of  romanoe.  In  a  recent  trial  at  Syraooae, 
Earl,  the  wlfe-mnrderer,  thanked  the  Jury  that  had  oonvloted  him ;  declared  the  verdict 
Jiut,  beinred  that  no  one  would  Interfere  to  stay  the  course  of  Justice;  said  that  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  be  conferred  on  him  would  be  to  let  him  suffer  the  penalty 
of  his  crime.  In  Plattsbuiv,  at  the  doae  of  another  trial  in  which  the  accused  was  a  life- 
convict  who  had  struck  down  a  fellow-convict  with  an  aze,  the  Jury,  after  beincr  out  two 
hours,  came  in  to  ask  the  Judge  to  explain  the  difference  between  murder  in  the  first  and 
second  decree.  Suddenly  the  prisoner  rose  and  said :  *'  This  was  not  a  murder  in  the  sec- 
ond degree.  It  was  a  deliberate  and  premeditated  murder.  I  know  that  I  have  done 
wrong,  that  I  ought  to  confess  the  truth,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  hanged."  This  left  the 
Jury  nothing  to  do  but  render  their  verdict,  and  the  Judge  sentenced  the  murderer  to  be 
hanged,  as  he  confessed  he  deserved  to  be. 

Such  is  the  movement  and  demand  of  the  enlightened  conscience.  The  lack  of  con- 
viction that  crime  ought  to  be  punished  is  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  moral  decay, 
in  either  the  individual  or  the  nation  ( H.  97 :  10—"  Ta  tkat  1«ti  Ut  Lord,  kato  tril " ;  149 : 6— "  Ut  the 
kigk  praiM  of  God  bi  in  tMr  nmth,  And  a  tw^nadgod  ivwd  in  thoir  Uad"— to  execute  God's  Judgment 
upon  iniquity. 

0.  Gkiilt^  moreoTer,  aa  an  objective  result  of  am,  is  not  to  be  oonfoonded 
with  the  Babjeotive  oonHCiioTiimeaB  of  guilt  (Lev.  6 :  17).  In  the  oondemn*- 
tion  of  oongoienoe,  Gk)d's  oondemnation  partially  and  prophetioally  mani- 
fests itself  (1  John  8 :  20).  Bat  goilt  is  primarily  a  relation  to  clod,  and 
only  seoondarily  a  relation  to  oonsdenoe.  Progress  in  sin  is  marked  by 
diminished  sensitiTeness  of  moral  insight  and  feeling.  As  "  the  greatest  of 
sins  is  to  be  oonscions  of  none,"  so  guilt  may  be  great,  just  in  proportion  to 
to  the  absenoe  of  oonsoionsness  of  it  (Ps.  19 :  12 ;  51 :  6 ;  Eph.  4 :  18,  19 
— airvXytfKdrec),  There  is  no  evidenoe,  however,  that  the  voioe  of  consoienoe 
can  be  completely  or  finally  silenced.  The  time  for  repentance  may  pass, 
bat  not  the  time  for  remorse.  Progress  in  holiness,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
marked  by  increasing  apprehension  of  the  depth  and  extent  of  onr  sinf  al- 
nees,  while  with  this  apprehension  is  combined,  in  a  normal  Christian  expe- 
rience, the  assarance  that  the  goilt  of  oar  sin  has  been  taken,  and  taken 
away,  by  Ohrist  (John  1 :  29). 

In.  5 :  17— "And  if  u j  ont  an,  ud  do  any  of  the  tkingi  vhiflk  the  Lord  hatk  oeniuBded  not  to  be  dese^  tkoygk 
he  knov  it  not.  jet  ii  he  gniltj,  lad  ihaU  beer  hit  iniquity  " ;  1  John  3 :  10—"  beoMus  if  our  heart  oondiBUi  ni,  Qod 
it  graowthaaonr  hewt,  end  knovethaU  thingi";  h.  19 :  12—"  The  oan  diaoen  hit  ennin  7  olear  thon  ae  ihm 
hidden  £ulti";  51 : 6—"  Behold,  thm  dewHt  tnth  in  the  inward  parti :  An4  in  the  hidden  p«rt  thon  ihalt  nako  ae 
toknowwiadoM";  Iph.  4  :  18. 1^"  darkened  in  tharnndarataadinc. ...  bang  paatCMlinff":  Johni  :29— "Bohald, 
the  lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  awaj  [marf.  'bearoth ']  the  tin  of  the  world." 

See,  on  the  nature  of  ffullt,  Julius  Mailer,  Doct.  Sin,  1 :  198-267 ;  Martensen,  Christian 
DoirmatlCB,  20B-20B;  Thomaslus,  Chiteti  Person  und  Werk,  1 :848;  Balrd,  Blohim  Be- 
▼ealed,  4S1-478;  Delitasch,  Bib.  Psycholoffie,  m-148;  Thornwell,  Theolofry,  1 :  40(MM. 

2.    Degrees  of  guilL 

The  Scriptores  recognize  different  degrees  of  gailt  as  attaching  to  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sin.  The  Yariety  of  sacrifices  onder  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the 
TBiiely  of  awards  in  the  judgment,  are  to  be  explained  ifpon  this  principle. 

lake  12 :  47,  48-"  ihall  bo  betton  with  many  itripea . . .  ahall  bo  beaten  with  few  ithpea  " ;  Kadl  8 : 6-"  who  will 
radar  to  eriry  man  aooording  to  hit  workt."    See  also  John  19 :  11— "he  that  deliTsred  ae  onto  thee  hath  gnator 

tin" ;  Sob.  8 : 8,  3— if  "orery  tranagmaien reoeiTed  a  Jnat  reeompoBie  of  reward ;  how  ihall  we  eaoape,  if  we 

neglaet  to  great  aalTation?"  10  :  88,  88— "  a  man  that  bnth  let  at  nmght  Koaaa' Uw  dieth  withent  oampaaaion  on  the 
word  of  two  or  three  witnaitaa:  of  how  mneh  aoiw  pnniihment.  think  je,  ihaU  he  be  jodged  worthy,  who  hath  trodden 
under  ftot  the  Son  ef  Qod?" 

Gasoistry,  however,  has  drawn  many  distinctions  which  lack  Scriptaral 
foundation.    Sach  is  the  distinction  between  venial  sins  and  mortal  sins  in 
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the  Boman  Oatholio  Ohiiroh, — every  an  onpardaned  being  mortal,  and  all 
(rins  being  venial,  sinoe  Ohriat  has  died  for  alL  Nor  is  the  common  distinc- 
tion between  sins  of  omission  and  sins  of  commission  more  Talid,  since  the 
very  omission  is  an  act  of  commission. 

lUt. » :  4&-"Inaanuh  at  ya  did  it  not  onto  om  rf  tkiM  iMii" ;  Jmbm  4  :  17— "Vi  him  thanfan  tkat  kaomtk  t» 
df  good,  lad  dootk  it  B0tk  to  kim  it  is  ul"  The  Roman  OathoUc  Churoh  pirooeeds  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  she  can  determine  the  predae  mallflrnlty  of  every  offence,  and  satAga  its  proper 
penanoe  at  the  oonfessional.  Thomwell,  Theology,  1 :  4ji4-441,  says  that  **aU  sins  are 
venial  but  one— for  there  Is  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost,**  yet  "not  one  Is  venial  In 
Itself— for  the  least  prooeeds  from  an  apostate  state  and  nature.*'  We  shall  see,  how- 
ever, that  the  hindrance  to  pardon,  in  the  case  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  sub- 
jective rather  than  objective. 

The  following  distinctions  are  indicated  in  Scripture  as  involying  different 
degrees  of  guilt : 

A.  Sin  of  nature  and  personal  tnmsgression. 

Sin  of  nature  inyolyes  guilt,  yet  there  is  greater  guilt  when  this  sin 
of  nature  reasflerts  itself  in  personal  transgression ;  for  while  this  latter 
includes  in  itself  the  former,  it  also  adds  to  the  former  a  new  element, 
namely,  the  conscious  exercise  of  the  individual  and  personal  will,  by  virtue 
of  which  a  new  decision  is  made  against  God,  special  evil  habit  is  induced, 
and  the  total  condition  of  the  soul  is  made  more  depraved.  Although  we 
have  emphasized  the  guilt  of  inborn  sin,  because  this  truth  is  most  contested, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  men  reach  a  conviction  of  their  native  depravity 
only  through  a  conviction  of  their  personal  transgressions.  For  this  reason, 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  preaching  upon  sin  should  consiBt  in  applica- 
tions of  the  law  of  God  to  the  acts  and  dispositions  of  men's  lives. 

lUt  19 :  14— "to  saok  MoBfrth  the  Idagdom  of  koann"  »  relative  innocence  of  childhood ;  23 :  38— 
"  fill  JO  up  tkoi  Uo  MMoro  of  jov  &tkan  "  »  personal  transsression  added  to  inherited  deprav- 
ity. In  preachinflTt  we  should  first  treat  individual  tram^Tessions,  and  thence  proceed  to 
heart-sin,  and  race-sin.  Man  is  not  wholly  a  spontaneous  development  of  inborn  ten- 
dencies, a  manifestation  of  original  sin.  Motives  do  not  determine  but  they  pemiade  the 
will,  and  every  man  is  ffullty  of  conscious  personal  transflrressions  which  may,  with  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  brougrht  under  the  condemninir  Judgment  of  conscience. 
Birks,  Difflculties  of  Belief,  100-174—"  Original  sin  does  not  do  away  with  the  significance 
of  personal  transgression.  Adam  was  pardoned ;  but  some  of  his  descendants  are  un- 
pardonable.  The  second  death  is  referred,  in  Scripture,  to  our  own  personal  guilt.'* 

B.  Sins  of  ignorance,  and  sins  of  knowledge. 

Here  guilt  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  light  possessed,  or  in  other  words» 
by  the  opportunities  of  knowledge  men  have  enjoyed,  and  the  powers  with 
which  they  have  been  naturally  endowed.  Qenius  and  privilege  increaee 
responsibility.  The  heathen  are  guilty,  but  those  to  whom  the  oracles  of 
Gk>d  have  been  committed  are  more  guilty  than  they. 

lUL  10  :  15— "Bori  tolonblo  for  tho  laad  of  Sodon  ud  OoaorTah  in  Uo  daj  of  jndgmat^  tkw  fiv  tkit  aty  " ; 
Liikol2:47,  4ft— "ttatiorTuit,  which  know  lui  Lord'i  will ...  flh«ll  ho  boaton  with  manj  itripoi ;  tat  ho  that  know 
not . . . .  flh«ll  bo  boaton  with  few  itripoi" ;  23 :  34— "hther,  forgiTO  then;  for  thoy  know  not  what  thoj  do"  » 
complete  knowledge  would  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness.  John  19 :  11— "ho 
that  ddiTorod  me  unto  tMo  hath  groator  lin";  iolii? :  da-"Tho  timoo  of  ignoranoe  thoraforo  Qod  onriookod" ; 
Kom.  i :  83— "who.  knowing  tho  ordinanoo  of  God,  that  thoj  who  prMtin  tneh  thing!  an  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do 
tho  oaoM,  bnt  alio  ooaaont  with  then  that  pnotin  then  " ;  8 : !»-"  for  u  many  u  havo  unod  withoat  law  ihall  alio 
poriih  withoat  Uw:  and  u  aany  oa  haTo  rinnod  nndor  tho  law  ihall  bo  jodgod  by  lav";  i  1I&  i :  13, 1S-"I 
obtaintd  marey,  booanao  I  did  it  ignoraatly  in  nnboliot" 
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0.    SiBB  of  infirmity,  and  sins  of  presumption. 

Here  the  guilt  is  measured  by  the  energy  of  the  e^il  will.  Sin  may  be 
known  to  be  sin,  yet  may  be  committed  in  haste  or  weakness.  Though 
haste  and  weakness  constitute  a  {MkUiation  of  the  ofTense  which  springs 
therefrom,  yet  they  are  themselTes  sins,  as  reveaiing  an  unbeUeving  and 
disordered  heart  But  of  far  greater  guilt  are  those  presumptuous  choices 
of  eril  in  which  not  weakness,  but  strength  of  will,  is  manifest 

h.l9:12,13— "ClMrtk«aiMframki4dn&alii.  Imp  bMk  thjiimat  atoe  from  pvMUBptaflU  ui";  Ii.5: 
18~"¥«  to  tk«B  tkat  dnv  uufnitj  vitk  oordi  of  nnitj,  and  lin  at  it  vm  with  a  oari-npa"  »>  not  led  away 
imieDSibly  by  sin,  but  earnestly,  peneverinffly,  and  wilfully  working  away  at  it ;  OaL  6 : 
1— "OYMlakaai&anjtmiaa";  i1im.S:M-— ''SoawiBaa'iiiiisaTCfTidHUt  goiy btteanntoJiidfiBHU  andaonia 
■n  alio  they  lUlov  aftar  "  =  some  men's  sins  are  so  open,  that  they  act  as  offlcera  to  brin^  to 
jusUoe  those  who  oommit  them;  whilst  others  require  after-proof  (An.  Par.  Bible). 
Luther  represents  one  of  the  former  class  as  saying  to  himself:  "Hsto  peooator,  et 
peoca  fortiter."  On  sins  of  passion  and  of  reflection,  see  Bitttncer,  in  Princeton  Bev., 
1878:219. 

D.    Sin  of  incomplete,  and  sin  of  final,  obduracy. 

Here  the  guilt  is  measured,  not  by  the  objective  sufficiency  or  insufficiency 
of  divine  grace,  but  by  the  degree  of  unreceptiveness  into  which  sin  has 
brought  the  souL  As  the  only  sin  unto  death  which  is  described  in  Scrip- 
ture is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  here  consider  the  nature  of  that 
sin. 

Mat.  12 :  31— "Imy  an  uA  Uaapkaay  akaU  ba  fprgim  lato  wa;  Imt the  blaaphamy  agaiiift  tka  Bgait  Aall  not 
biftrgifai";  SS— *' And  vkoaoarar  akall  if«k  a  word  agaiiift  the  Son  of  oaa,  it  ahaU  ba  ioi{iT«a  Ua ;  batYkoaoarar 
ahaU  iy«k  agaiBit  tba  loly  Spirit^  it  ikaU  aai  ba  fprglTaa  hil^  Mitkar  IB  tUa  vwld^ 

■ark3;»-"vbflaoanribanb1at|ihaMaagaiiiittkaHeIy  gpirit  balk  mm  ferpTanaia,  bat  ia  gaUtj  of  aa  ttanal 
aia";  iJabnS:  16, 17— "If  aojiMiiaoakiabrothBraiBoiiisaaiBMtuitodaatk,  kiahallad^aadGoi  vmgiTehm 
lili  ftr  tbam  tbat  am  not  unto  daatL  TharaiaaaiBUtodaath:  BotoaDaarmnf  tbiadolaajtbat  ba  ihoald  naka  ra- 
fWoL  AttiBrigkttovflHiaiaau:  aadtkmiaaaiBMtutadaatk";  Iab.iO:ae— ''If waamirilMyaftarthat 
wabavaraoaTCd  tka  kiwvMga  of  tte  tntk,  tkiaa  naaisatk  na  Mia  a  aamAaa  ftr  ai%  biit  a  anlaii  iMtf^ 
tioB  af  jodgMBt,  and  a  iBnanaa  of  flra  vkiak  akall  doronr  tka  adTonaiiaa.' ' 

The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  act, 
but  rather  as  the  external  symptom  of  a  heart  so  radically  and  finally  set 
against  Gk>d  that  no  power  which  God  can  consistently  use  will  ever  save 
it  The  sin,  therefore,  can  be  only  the  culmination  of  a  long  course  of 
self-hardening  and  self-depraving.  He  who  has  committed  it  must  be 
either  profoundly  indifferent  to  his  own  condition,  or  actively  and  bitterly 
hostile  to  God ;  so  that  anxiety  or  fear  on  account  of  one's  condition  are 
evidences  that  it  has  not  been  committed.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
cannot  be  forgiven,  simply  because  the  soul  that  has  committed  it  has 
ceased  to  be  receptive  of  divine  influences,  even  when  those  influences  are 
exerted  in  the  utmost  strength  which  God  has  seen  flt  to  employ  in  his 
spiritual  administration. 

The  commission  of  this  sin  is  marked  by  a  loss  of  si>irftaal  sisrht ;  the  blind  flsh  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave  left  li^ht  for  darkness,  and  so  in  time  lost  their  eyes.  It  is  marked  by  a 
lofli  of  reliirious  sensibility ;  the  sensitive-plant  loses  its  sensitlyeness,  in  proportion  to 
the  frequency  with  which  it  is  touched.  It  is  marked  by  a  loss  of  power  to  will  the 
good ;  **  the  lava  hardens  after  it  has  broken  from  the  orateF,  and  in  that  state  cannot 
return  to  its  source"  ( Van  Oosterzee).  The  same  writer  also  remarks  ( Dogrmatlos,  2 : 
tfS) :  *'  Herod  Antipas,  after  earlier  doubt  and  slavishness,  reached  such  deadness  as  to 
be  able  to  mock  the  Saviour,  at  the  mention  of  whose  name  he  had  not  long  before  trem- 
bled/'   Julius  MtUler,  Doctrine  of  81n,  2 :  410^'*  It  is  not  that  divine  grace  is  absolutely 
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refused  to  any  one  who  in  true  penltenoe  aeks  f orglyeneas  of  this  sin ;  but  he  who  oom- 
mits  it  never  fulfils  the  subjeotlve  oondltions  upon  which  f orBlveness  Is  possible,  because 
the  anrrayatfon  of  sin  to  this  ultimatum  destroys  In  him  all  susoeptlbiUty  of  repentance. 
The  way  of  return  to  Ood  is  closed  against  no  one  who  does  not  dose  it  against  himself." 
Drummond,  Natural  Imw  in  the  Spiritual  World,  97-120,  illustrates  the  downward  prog- 
ress  of  the  sinner  by  the  law  of  degeneration  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  world :  pigeons, 
roses,  strawberries,  all  tend  to  revert  to  the  primitive  and  wild  type.  "lov  flh«U  wt  aMape, 
tf  weniglMtwgmtnlTBtua?"  (]bb.2:8). 

Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson :  "  The  unpardonable  sin  is  the  knowing,  wilful,  persistent,  con- 
temptuous, malignant  spuming  of  divine  truth  and  grace,  as  manifested  to  the  soul  by 
the  convincing  and  illuminating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'*  Domer  says  that  "there- 
fore this  sin  does  not  belong  to  Old  Testament  times,  or  to  the  mere  revelation  of  law. 
It  implies  the  full  revelation  of  the  grace  in  Christ,  and  the  conscious  rejection  of  it  by 
a  soul  to  which  the  Spirit  has  made  it  manifest  '*  ( isto  17 :  90— "tht  tisei  of  igaanaM,  tlunfim^ 
M. onrlMkad" ;  Koa.  3  :  25— "the piaiag  otw of  the  oai  done •tevtimt").  But  was  it  not  under  the 
Old  Testament  that  Gt>d  said:  "ly  Sprit  flh«ll  notHriT*  vitk  mn fiamw"  (Qml  6 : 3),  and  "Ipknm 
if  JoiiMd  to  idols ;  lot  Um  aloao"  (Boom  4 :  17)?  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  sin  against 
grace,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  limited  to  New  Testament  times. 

It  is  still  true  that  the  unpardonable  sin  is  a  sin  committed  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
rather  than  against  Christ:  lUt  12:32— "vkoMorw  ikoU  speak  a  vwd  a{;aiiist  tha  Son  of  nan,  it  skaU  bo 
fbrginn  Urn ;  tat  whmaunt  shaU  lyoak  a  vwi  against  the  Mj  Spirit^  it  skall  not  bo  forgiTtt  kisi,  nsitkar  in  tkis 
vorld,  nor  ia  tkat  vUek  is  to  oomo."  Jesus  warns  the  Jews  against  it— he  does  not  say  they  had 
already  committed  it.  They  would  seem  to  have  committed  it  when,  after  Pentecost, 
they  added  to  their  rejection  of  Christ  the  rejection  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  witness  to 
Christ's  resurrection.  See  SchaflT,  Sin  airalnst  the  Holy  Ghost;  Lemme,  Sttnde  wider  den 
HeiUgen  Geist;  Davis,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  1888 :  817-826;  Nitzsch,  Christian  Doctrine,  288-280. 
On  the  general  subject  of  kinds  of  sin  and  degrees  of  guilt,  see  Kahnis,  Dogmatik, 
8 :  284, 206. 

HX      PSNAIiTr. 

1.    Idea  of  penalty. 

By  penalty,  we  mean  that  pain  or  loes  whioh  is  directly  or  indirectly 
inflicted  by  the  Lawgiver,  in  Tindication  of  his  jnjstioe  outraged  by  the 
violation  of  law. 

Turretin,  1 :  218—  "Justice  necessarily  demands  that  all  sin  be  punished«  but  it  does 
not  equally  demand  that  it  be  punished  in  the  very  person  that  sinned,  or  in  Just  such 
time  and  degree."  So  far  as  this  statement  of  the  great  federal  theologian  Is  intended 
to  explain  our  guilt  in  Adam  and  our  Justification  in  Christ,  we  can  assent  to  his  words ; 
but  we  must  add  that  the  reason,  in  each  case,  why  we  suffer  the  penalty  of  Adam's  sin, 
and  Christ  suffers  the  penalty  of  our  sins,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  covenant-relation, 
but  rather  in  the  fact  that  the  sinner  is  one  with  Adam,  and  Christ  Is  one  with  the 
believer — in  other  words,  not  covenant-unity,  but  life-unity.  The  word  *  penalty,'  like 
'  pain,'  is  derived  from  pcBTiOt  voin{,  and  it  implies  the  correlative  notion  of  desert.  Aa 
under  the  divine  government  there  can  be  no  constructive  guHt,  so  there  can  be  no 
pencMy  inflicted  by  legal  fiction.  Christ's  sufferings  were  penalty,  not  arbitrarily 
inflicted,  nor  yet  borne  to  expiate  personal  guilt,  but  as  the  Just  due  of  the  human 
nature  with  which  he  had  united  himself,  and  a  part  of  which  he  was. 

In  this  definition  it  is  implied  that : 

A.  The  natural  oonaeqnenoes  of  tranagreesion,  although  they  oonstitate 
a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  do  not  exhaust  that  penalty.  In  all  penalty 
there  is  a  personal  element  —  the  holy  wrath  of  the  Lawgiver — whioh  nat- 
ural consequences  but  partially  express. 

We  do  not  deny,  but  rather  assert,  that  the  natural  consequences  of  transgression  are 
a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin.  Sensual  sins  are  punished,  in  the  determination  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  body ;  mental  and  spiritual  sins,  in  the  deterioration  and  corruption  of  the 
soul.    PivT.  5 :  2S— "IGsoini ini^tiM ihiJl Ukt  tb»  vitkad,  aad he ikiiH be koldn  vitk  tke  eordiiir  hiiiia"  — 
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as  the  hunter  it  oauffht  in  the  tolls  which  he  has  derlsed  for  the  wild  beast.  Sin  Is  self- 
detecting  and  self-tormenting.  But  this  is  only  half  the  truth.  Those  who  would  oon- 
flne  all  penalty  to  the  reaction  of  natural  laws  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  God  is 
not  simply  immanent  in  the  unirerse,  but  is  also  transcendent,  and  that "  to  fill  into  tho  hud* 
of  the  liTiaff  Qod"  ( Hob.  10 :  31 )  is  to  ftOl  into  the  hands,  not  simply  of  the  law,  but  also  of  the 
Lawgiver. 

B.  The  object  of  penalty  is  not  the  reformation  of  the  offender  or  the 
ensoring  of  social  or  governmental  safely.  These  ends  may  be  inoidentaUy 
secured  through  its  infliction,  bnt  the  great  end  of  penalty  is  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  Lawgiver.  Penalty  is  essentially  a  necessary 
reaction  of  the  divine  holiness  against  sin.  Inasmaoh,  however,  as  wrong 
views  of  the  object  of  penalty  have  so  important  a  bearing  apon  onr  fatore 
studies  of  doctrine,  we  make  fuller  mention  of  the  two  erroneous  theoriea 
which  have  greatest  ouzrency. 

(a)  Penalty  is  not  essentially  reformatory.  By  this  we  mean  that  the 
reformation  of  the  offender  is  not  its  primary  design — as  penalty,  it  is  not 
intended  to  reform.  Penalty,  in  itself,  proceeds  not  from  the  love  and 
mercy  of  the  Lawgiver,  but  from  his  justice.  Whatever  reforming  influ- 
ences may  in  any  given  instance  be  connected  with  it  are  not  parts  of  the 
penalty,  but  are  mitigations  of  it,  and  they  are  added  not  in  justice  but  in 
grace.  If  reformation  follows  the  infliction  of  penalty,  it  is  not  the  effect 
of  the  penalty,  but  the  effect  of  certain  benevolent  agencies  which  have 
been  provided  to  turn  into  a  means  of  good  what  naturally  would  be  to  the 
offender  only  a  source  of  harm. 

That  the  object  of  penalty  is  not  reformation  appears  from  Scripture, 
where  punishment  is  often  referred  to  €k>d'8  justice,  but  never  to  Gbd's 
love ;  from  the  intrinsic  ill-desert  of  sin,  to  which  penalty  is  correlative ; 
from  the  fact  that  upon  this  theory  punishment  would  not  be  just  when  the 
sinner  was  already  reformed  or  could  not  be  reformed,  so  that  the  greater 
the  sin  the  lees  the  punishment  must  be. 

Punishment  is  essentially  different  from  chastisement.  The  latter  proceeds  from  love 
(J«.10:M-"0RnMiBM,tat¥itkjiidgiiiiSt;Boimtki]Muig8r":  bklt  :6— "vkomttekrilontkkoflharta- 
flk.")  Punishment  proceeds  not  from  love  but  from  Justice— see  li.  28 :  22— "I  flh«ll  Imto 
onostMl  Jadgmnlim  ter,  lad  ihiJl  bo  naotiiBd  is  ter" ;  W :  Si,  22— in  Judgment,  "I  do  not  tbii  ibr  yoor  mIu^ 
tat  te  ay  holy  bum";  Soli.  18:2»-"0vMis*«iBaii]Biiicflri";  Xor.  15:1,  4— "vnth  of  God. .  .tkoa  only 

art  holj thy  rightoouB  aoto  Imto  ten  moio  ■osifMt " ;  19 :  S— "  Rigktoou  art  thou. ikaaMyOoB,  booMio 

tkoa  didft  tku  jadgt" ;  19 : 2— "tmo  and  ri|;ktooiii  are  hif  judpnenti;  for  ko  hatk  jodfod  tho  gnat  karioL"  So 
untrue  is  the  saying  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia:  "The  end  of  all  punishment  is  the 
destructionof  vice,  and  the  saving  of  men."  Luther:  "God  has  two  rods:  one  of  mercy 
and  goodness;  snother  of  anger  and  fury."  Chastisement  is  the  former;  penalty  the 
latter. 

If  the  reform-theory  of  penalty  is  correct,  then  to  punish  crime,  without  asking  about 
reformation,  makes  the  state  the  transgresMr ;  its  punishments  should  be  propertionedt 
not  to  the  greatness  of  the  crime,  but  to  the  sinner's  state ;  the  death-penalty  should  be 
abolished,  upon  the  ground  that  it  will  preclude  all  hope  of  reformation.  But  the  same 
theory  would  abolish  any  final  Judgment,  or  eternal  punishment ;  for,  when  the  soul 
becomes  so  wicked  that  there  is  no  more  hope  of  reform,  there  Is  no  longer  any  Justice 
In  punishing  it.  The  greater  the  sin,  the  less  the  punishment ;  and  Satan,  the  greatest 
sinner,  should  have  no  punishment  at  all.  See  Julius  Mtlller,  Lehre  von  der  SOnde, 
1 :  884;  Thornton,  Old  Fssbioned  Ethics,  70-78;  see  also  references  on  Holiness,  A.  (d> 
pageUB. 

(6)  Penalliy  is  not  essentiallj  deterrent  and  preventive. — ^By  this  we 
mean  that  its  primary  design  ia  not  to  protect  society,  by  deterring  men 
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from  the  oommiflsioii  of  like  oifenoes.  We  grant  that  this  end  is  often  se- 
cured in  connection  with  pnniBhment,  both  in  family  and  civil  government 
and  under  the  government  of  CKkL  But  we  claim  that  this  is  a  merely 
incidental  result,  which  Qod's  wisdom  and  goodness  have  connected  with 
the  infliction  of  penalty — it  cannot  be  the  reason  and  ground  for  penalty 
itself.  Some  of  the  objections  to  the  preceding  theory  apply  also  to  this. 
But  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  we  urge : 

Penalty  cannot  be  primarily  designed  to  secure  social  and  governmental 
safety,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  never  right  to  puniah  the  individual  simply 
for  the  good  of  society.  No  punishment,  moreover,  will  or  can  do  good  to 
others  that  is  not  just  and  right  in  itself.  Punishment  does  good,  only 
when  the  person  punished  deserves  puniahment ;  and  that  desert  of  punish- 
ment, and  not  the  good  effects  that  will  follow  it,  must  be  the  ground  and 
reason  why  it  is  inflicted.  The  contrary  theory  would  imply  that  the  crim- 
inal might  go  free  but  for  the  effect  of  his  punishment  on  others,  and  that 
man  might  rightly  commit  crime  if  only  he  were  willing  to  bear  the 
penalty. 

A  oertaln  En^Uflh  Judflre,  in  flentendng  a  orimlnal,  said  that  he  punished  him,  not  for 
stealing  sheep,  but  that  sheep  might  not  be  stolen.  But  it  is  the  greatest  injustioe  to 
punish  a  man  for  the  mere  sake  of  example.  Society  cannot  be  benefited  by  sudh 
injustioe.  The  theory  can  give  no  reason  why  one  should  be  punished  rather  than 
another,  nor  why  a  second  oflPenoe  should  be  punished  more  heavily  than  the  first.  On 
this  theory,  moreover,  if  there  were  but  one  creature  in  the  universe,  and  none  existed 
beside  himself  to  be  affected  by  his  suffering,  he  could  not  Justly  be  punished,  however 
great  might  be  his  sin.  The  only  principle  that  can  explain  punishment  is  the  priucdple 
of  desert. 

"Crime  is  most  prevented  by  the  conviction  that  crime  deserves  punishment;  the 
greatest  deterrent  agency  is  conscience."  So  in  the  government  of  God  **  there  is  no 
hint  that  future  punishment  works  good  to  the  lost  or  to  the  universe.  The  integrity 
of  the  redeemed  is  not  to  be  maintained  by  subjecting  the  lost  to  a  punishment  they  do 
not  deserve.  The  wrong  merits  punishment,  and  God  is  bound  to  punish  it,  whether 
good  comes  of  it  or  not.  Sin  is  intrinsically  ill-deserving.  Impurity  must  be  banished 
from  God.  God  must  vindicate  himself,  or  cease  to  be  holy  '*  ( see  art.  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Punishment,  by  F.  L.  Patton,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Bvang.  Bev.,  Jan.,  1878 :  128-189). 

F.  W.  Bobertson :  *'  Does  not  the  element  of  vengeance  exist  in  all  punishment,  and 
does  not  the  feeling  exist,  not  as  a  sinful,  but  as  an  essential,  part  of  human  nature? 
If  so,  there  must  be  wrath  in  God.**  Lord  Baoon :  "  Bevenge  is  a  wild  sort  of  Justice." 
Stephens :  "Criminal  law  provides  legitimate  satisfaction  of  the  passions  of  revenge.'* 
Domer,  Glaubenslebre,  1 :  287.  Per  contra,  see  Bib.  Sao.,  Apr.,  1881 :  888-800 ;  H.  B. 
Smith,  System  of  Theology,  48, 47.  ' 

2.     The  iicttml  penalty  of  sin. 

The  one  word  in  Soripture  which  deeignatee  the  total  penalty  of  sin  ifl 
death.    Death,  however,  is  twofold : 

A.  Physical  death, — or  the  separation  of  the  sonl  from  the  body, 
indnding  all  those  temporal  evils  and  sufferings  which  result  from  disturb- 
ance of  the  original  harmony  between  body  and  soul,  and  which  are  the 
working'  of  death  in  us.  That  physical  death  is  a  part  of  the  penalty  of 
sin,  appears : 

(a)    From  Scripture. 

This  is  the  most  obvious  import  of  the  threatening  in  Qen.  2  :  17 — "  thou 
shalt  surely  die  " ;  c/.  8  :  19  —  "  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. "    Allusions  to 
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this  threat  in  the  O.  T.  confirm  this  interpretation  :  Num.  16  :  29  —  "  viBited 
after  the  yisitation  of  all  men,"  where  "YpO  » jndioial  visitation,  or  punish- 
ment ;  27  :  3  (lxx.  — 6C  dftapriav  avTov).  The  prayer  of  Moses  in  Ps.  90  : 
7-9,  11,  and  the  prayer  of  Hezekiah  in  Is.  88  :  17,  18,  reoognize  plainly  the 
•penal  nature  of  death.  The  same  dootrine  is  taught  in  the  N.  T.,  as  for 
•example,  John  8  :  44 ;  Bom.  6  :  12,  14,  16,  17,  where  the  judicial  phrase- 
ology is  to  be  noted  (c/.  1  :  32) ;  see  6  :  23  also.  In  1  Pet.  4  :  6,  physical 
deatii  is  spoken  of  as  Gk>d's  judgment  against  sin.  In  1  Cor.  15  :  21,  22, 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  all  believers,  in  Christ,  is  contrasted  with  the 
bodily  death  of  all  men,  in  Adam.  Bom.  4  :  24,  25 ;  6  :  9,  10 ;  8  :  3,  10, 
11 ;  GaL  3  :  18,  show  that  Christ  submitted  to  physical  death  as  the  penalty 
of  sin,  and  by  his  resurrection  from  the  grave  gave  proof  that  the  penalty 
of  sin  was  ezhaosted  and  that  humanity  in  him  was  justified.  "  As  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  a  part  of  the  redemption,  so  the  death  of  the 
body  is  a  part  of  the  p^ialty.'* 

h.  90 : 7,  9 — ''  ¥0  in  «n»UMd  ia  thiiw  ugsr. . . .  aU  onr  daj>  m  puMd  avaj  in  thy  vnth  " ;  H  88 :  17, 18 — 
^'tkoakaflialmtomjiraldeliT««ditframtkepit...tkMkaalaMta7  uu  baUad  tkj  bMk . . .  Fbr  Ut  gnvt 
4iiiBotpniM  thM";  Joka  8: 44~«*I«  [Satan]  vm  *niinlanrfram  thibagiBiiisi;";  Bobl  5  :  12»  14. 16»  17 - 

*'dMlktbwghim...daalbpiMfldutoaUiBm,totkat«UuiMd...dMthni^ itml  otir  tkcm  that  had 

not  uued  alUr  the  likaMH  of  Adtin'i  tnaagnmui . . .  Ut  jndgaAt  na»  of  out  [trespass]  onto  oandamMtian 
. . .  by  th«  tm|ui  of  Ut  cim,  diatk  mgwd  tbwgb  theone" ;  e/.  the  lefral  phraseology  In  1 :  38— "vha. 
ioiov^  the  oriiBUW  of  God,  fkat  thoy  vhuk  pnotiM  nek  tUncs  in  vortky  of  dwtiL"  Kom.  6 :  88—  "  the  wigM 
of  na  it  dtfttk"  =«  death  is  sin's  Just  due.  1  PoL  4 :  6— "tkit  thiy  Might  bo  Jndgod  looordinf  to  bob  ia  tho 
loth  "  =  that  they  mig'Lt  suffer  physloal  death,  whioh  to  men  in  arenenU  Is  the  penalty  of 
sin.  lCor.l5:Sl,8S-"ifiaAdunaUdii.ioalaoia0hn>tihdlaUboBuuloaiiT0'';  Boil  4 :  84,  26 - " nind 
Jam  ov  Lord  fnm  tho  daad,  who  vu  dalivwad  ap  for  oar  tnapaaMOi  aod  via  raiaed  tar  oar  jqatiflcatiim  " ;  6 : 8, 10  — 
"Chriatb«agFuaodfromthidiaddiothaosMn;  doathao  nan  hath  doniBioBOTV  him.  Fbr  tho  daath  that  ho  diad,  ho 
•diod  aato  iia  oBoo:  but  tho  lift  that  ha  liroth,  ho  Utath  aato  God  " ;  8:3,10, 11  — "God,  andinghiiowa  Son  ia  tho 

fikaDMB  of  aialhl  ioih  and  fcr  na,  oandaimod  ala  ia  tho  fteah tho  body  ia  doad  booavao  of  lia"  (=aa  corpse, 

onaooonntof  sin— Meyer;  so  Julius  MUller,  Doot.  Sin,  2 :  291 ) ;  "ho  that  niaodap  Christ  Joans 
from  tho  doad  ahaHqnioken  also  yoornorlalbodioa";  GaL  3:13— "Christ  rodoonod  as  fron  tho  ouao  of  tha  lav, 
lafiag  baoona  a  oano  fbr  as;  fcr  it  is  vritton,  Oonod  is  oTiry  ona  that  hangoth  oa  a  tne." 

(6)    From  teason. 

The  universal  prevalence  ^f  suffering  and  death  among  rational  creatures 
<3annot  be  reconciled  with  the  divine  justice,  except  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  is  a  judicial  infliction  on  account  of  a  common  sinfulness  of  nature 
belonging  even  to  those  who  have  not  reached  moral  consciousness. 

The  objection  that  death  existed  in  the  animal  creation  before  the  faU 
may  be  answered  by  saying  that,  but  for  the  fact  of  man's  sin,  it  would  not 
have  existed.  We  may  believe  that  Gk>d  arranged  even  the  geologic  history 
to  correspond  with  the  foreseen  fact  of  human  apostacy  (  cf.  Bom.  8  :  20-23 
—  where  the  creation  is  said  to  have  been  made  subject  to  vanity  by  reason 
of  man's  sin). 

On  Bob.  8 :  80-83 — "tho  oroation  vaa  snbjootod  to  Tanity,  not  of  ita  own  will " — see  Meyer*s  Gom.,  and 
Bap.  Quar.,  1 :  143;  also  Oon.  3 :  17-19— "eonod  is  tho  grwiad  for  thy  aako."  See  also  note  on  the 
Relation  of  Creation  to  the  Holiness  and  Benevolence  of  €k)d,  and  references,  pages 
196, 199.  As  the  vertebral  structure  of  the  first  fish  was  an  "  antidpat^ve  consequence  '* 
of  man,  so  the  sufferlnflr  and  death  of  fish  pursued  and  devoured  by  other  fish  were  an 
^'antldpatlve  consequence  "  of  man's  foreseen  war  with  Q-od  and  with  himself. 

The  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  of  the  saints  that  remain  at 
Christ's  second  coming,  seems  intended  to  teach  us  that  death  is  not  a  nec- 
essary law  of  organized  being,  and  to  show  what  would  have  happened  to 
28 
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Adam  if  he  had  been  obedient.  He  was  created  a  ''natural,"  "earthly"' 
body,  but  might  have  attained  a  higher  being,  the  "spiritual,*'  "  heavenly  "^ 
•  body,  without  the  intervention  of  death.  Sin,  however,  has  turned  the 
normal  oondition  of  things  into  the  rare  exception  ( q/1  1  Oor.  15  :  42--50 ) . 
Sinoe  Ohrist  endured  death  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  death  to  the  Christian . 
becomes  the  gateway  through  which  he  enters  into  full  communion  with 
his  Lord  ( see  references  below ). 

Through  phyeioal  death  all  Chrletians  will  pass,  ezoept  those  few  who  like  Bnooh  anA 
Blijah  were  translated,  and  thoae  many  who  shall  be  alive  at  Christ's  second  oominff. 
Nlooll,  Life  of  Christ :  **  We  have  every  one  of  us  to  faoe  the  last  enemy,  death.  Bver 
since  the  world  began,  all  who  have  entered  it  sooner  or  later  have  had  this  strugsrle^ 
and  the  battle  has  always  ended  in  one  way.  Two  indeed  escaped,  but  they  did  not 
escape  by  meetinflr  and  mastering  their  foe ;  they  escaped  by  being  taken  away  from 
the  battle.**  But  this  physical  death,  for  the  Christian,  has  been  turned  by  Christ  into  a 
blessing.  A  pardoned  prisoner  may  be  still  kept  in  prison,  as  the  best  possible  benefit 
to  an  exhausted  body ;  so  the  external  fact  of  physioal  death  may  remain,  although  it 
has  ceased  to  be  penalty. 

Jokn  14 :  S— "And if  I  go  aad  prepin  a  pUo*  far  yoo,  looiMagiin,  aad  vill  noilTi  joa  ulo  mjmU\  Xkat  vkm  I 

aai,  tkan  yt  may  1m  alio " ;  1  Oor.  IS :  54^  —  "Dtttk  it  twallovad  up  in  yietarj 0  daatti,  whan  is  tkj  stiBf  ? 

n«  itiiig  of  doath  IB  na;  and  tlM  povar  of  an  is  tiio  law " ;  i.  e.  the  law's  condemnation,  its  penal 
infliction:  2  Oor.  5 : 1-9— "Fbr  wo  know  that  if  the  oartUj  kooso  of  oor  tabomaolo  be  diioolToa,  we  Uto  a  Imild- 
iag  flrem  God ...  we  are  of  good  oovrago,  I  saj,  and  are  willing  ratksr  to  bo  abmit  Inm  tbe  body,  and  to  bo  at  hamt 
witkthiLord";  PkiL  1 :  Si,  23— "to  di«  is  gain  ...  bating  the  deain  to  depart  aad  bo  vitkGhiut;  foritisTiryfitr 
bettor."  In  Christ  and  his  bearing  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  Christian  has  broken  through 
the  circle  of  natural  race>conneotion,  and  is  saved  from  corporate  evil  so  tar  as  it  i» 
punishment  The  Christian  may  be  chastised,  but  he  is  never  punished :  Bobl  8 :  i — "  Ther» 
is  therefMO  now  no  eendemnation  to  then  that  are  in  Christ  kmu." 

The  idea  that  punishment  yet  remains  for  the  Christian  is  **the  bridge  to  the  papal 
doctrine  of  purgatorial  fires.'*  Browning's  words,  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  2 :  60- 
'*  In  His  faoe  is  light,  but  in  His  shadow  healing  too,"  are  applicable  to  God's  fatherly 
chastenings,  but  not  to  his  penal  retributions.  On  ieH  7:W— "he  Ml  asleep"— Amot 
remarks :  "  When  death  becomes  the  property  of  the  believer,  it  receives  a  new  name,, 
and  isxsalled  sleep."  Another  has  said :  **  Christ  did  not  send,  but  came  himself  to  save  ; 
The  ransom-price  he  did  not  lend,  but  gave;  Christ  died,  the  shepherd  for  the  sheep ; 
We  only  fatt  adeep,'*  Per  eotitra,  see  Krelbig,  VersOhnungslehre,  87B,  and  Hengsten- 
berg,  Ev.  K.-Z.,  1864 :  1066-  "  All  suffering  is  punishment" 

B.  Spiritual  death, — or  the  Beparation  of  the  soul  from  Qod,  indadingr 
all  that  pain  of  oonscienoe,  loes  of  peace,  and  sorrow  of  spirit,  which  result 
from  disturbance  of  the  normal  relation  between  the  soul  and  GKkL 

(a)  Although  physical  death  is  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  it  is  by  no> 
means  the  chief  part  The  term  '  death '  is  frequently  used  in  Scripture  in  a. 
moral  and  spiritual  sense,  as  denoting  the  absence  of  that  which  constitutea 
the  true  life  of  the  soul,  namely,  the  presence  and  favor  of  Qod. 

Mat.  8 :  22-*'  FoUow  me ;  and  leaTO  the  [spiritually]  dead  to  bory  their  own  [physicaUy]  dead  '* ;  Lake  15  r 
9t-"thisth7l)rother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again";  John  5  :  24— " he  that  heareth  my  word,  and  beUoToth  him  thai 
snt  me,  hath  etaraallife,  and  eometh  art  into  Judgment,  Imt  hath  paeeed  out  of  death  into  liib  " ;  8:Si— "Ifaman 
keep  mj  word,  he  shall  neror  see  death";  Kom.8:13— "if  jeliToafterthefleeh.  Tomnstdie;  Imt  if  bj  the  8|iht 7» 
pat  to  death  the  deeds  of  the  body,  je  shall  Uto  " ;  Iph.  2 : 1-"  when  ye  wan  dead  throogh  yonr  treepoasee  and  sins" ; 
5  :  14— "Awake,  thoa  that  steepest,  and  arise  f^om  the  ^ead" :  1  Km.  5  : 6— "she  that  giveth  herself  to  pleasun  is 
dead  while  she  liroth" ;  James  5 :  20- "he  that  oonTerteth  a  sinner  tnm  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  tnm 
deatk";  1  John3 :  14— "hethatloTothnotataidethindeath";  Bot.  3 : 1—" Thoa  hast  a  name  that  then  UTist,  and. 
thoa  art  deed." 

(b)  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  penalty  denounced  in  the  garden  and 
fallen  upon  the  race  is  primarily  and  mainly  that  death  of  the  soul  which 
consists  in  its  separation  from  GKod.  In  this  sense  only,  death  was  fully 
yisited  upon  Adam  in  the  day  on  which  he  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  (  Qen.  2  : 
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17).  In  this  sense  only,  death  is  escaped  by  the  Ohiistdan  (John  11  :  26). 
For  this  reason,  in  the  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ  ( Bom.  5  :  12-21 ), 
the  apostle  passes  from  the  thonght  of  mere  phyaioal  death  in  the  early  part 
of  the  passage  to  that  of  both  physical  and  spiritoal  death  at  its  dose  ( verse 
21 — "  as  sin  reigned  in  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteous- 
ness unto  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Ohrist  our  Lord  " — ^where  "  eternal  life  " 
is  more  than  endless  physical  existence,  and  "  death  "  is  more  than  death  of 
the  body). 

OiB.  3 :  17— "in  th0  day  thftt  tkoa  Mtart  thflnof  tkoa  tbalt  nraly  difl" ;  John  11 :  26— "  vkoneTw  Uv«th  tad  W- 
lisTetk  OB  m  thdl  mtv  di«";  Horn.  5 :  12-21— "JostUbatisn  of  lift . . .  •tenul  lift";  contrast  these  with 
"  dMtk  nigMd . . .  im  nigMd  in  dMtk." 

(c)  Eternal  death  may  be  regarded  as  the  culmination  and  completion  of 
spiritual  death,  and  as  essentially  consisting  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
outward  condition  with  the  inwurd  state  of  the  evil  soul  (Acts  1  :  25 ).  It 
would  seem  to  be  inaugurated  by  some  peculiar  repellent  energy  of  the 
divine  holiness  ( Mat.  25  :  41 ;  2  Thess.  1:9),  and  to  involve  positive  retri- 
bution visited  by  a  personal  God  upon  both  the  body  and  the  soul  of  the 
evil  doer  (l£at  10  :  28;  Heb.  10  :  81 ;  Bev.  U  :  11). 

A«to  1 :  26— ''lodM  ftU  avay,  lUt  ki  aigkt  go  to  kk  ovB  lOiM  " ;  Mat  25 :  41--<' Biptft  froB  M,  7*  0^ 
tto  etoraal  fln  vhioh  ia  pnpand  ftr  t^  davU and kia aagda";  2 Than.  1 : 9— "vke ikaU idta- pQuahmant  nm 
•taraal dflstraotioa fromthafawoftkelordaadfrMiaa glorT of hia ndf kt " ;  lUt  10 : 28— "ftar  him  vkiok  ia  aUe 
todaatroybotkaMlaadbodyiBWU";  I6b.l0:31— "ItiaaftarfUttiiif  toftllintothabaada  of  tka  Htliig  God"; 
laT.  Id :  11— <*tha  nioka  of  tktir  toraant  gootk  «v  for  otv  and  tror." 

Kurts,  BeUgioDSlehre,  07—'*  So  lonir  as  Ood  is  holy,  he  must  maintain  the  order  of  the 
world,  and  where  this  Is  destroyed,  restore  It  This  however  can  happen  in  no  other 
way  than  this :  the  injury  by  which  the  sinner  has  destroyed  the  order  of  the  world  falls 
back  upon  himself —and  this  is  penalty.  Sin  is  the  nesration  of  the  law.  Penalty  is  the 
negation  of  that  negation,  that  is,  the  re^stablishment  of  the  law.  Sin  is  a  thrust  of 
the  sinner  against  the  law.  Penalty  is  the  adverse  thrust  of  the  elastic  because  living 
law,  which  encounters  the  sinner." 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  see  Julius  Mttller,  Doct.  Sin,  1 :  245  sgr. ; 
2:286-807;  Balrd,  Elohlm  Revealed,  268-279;  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural, 
19i-219 ;  Krabbe,  Lehre  von  der  Sttnde  und  vom  Tode ;  Weisse,  in  Studien  und  Krltlken, 
1886 :  871 ;  S.  R.  Blason,  Truth  Unfolded,  8MM84 ;  Bartlett,  In  New  Bnglander,  Oct.,  1871 : 
077,678. 


SECTION  VII. — ^THE  SALVATION   OP  INFANTS. 

The  views  which  have  been  presented  with  regard  to  inborn  depravity 
and  the  reaction  of  divine  holiness  against  it  suggest  the  question  whether 
infants  dying  before  arriving  at  moral  consciousness  are  saved,  and  if  so,  in 
what  way.    To  this  question  we  reply  as  follows : 

(a)  Infants  are  in  a  state  of  sin,  need  to  be  regenerated,  and  can  be  saved 
only  through  Christ 

Job  ld:d— "WteoaakriBcadMaOiBgoator  aBuieloaB?  not  no";  PlSI  :5— "Bokold,  I  vaa  ihapoi  in  in- 
ifdly;  and  ia  an  did  my  aothar  oonoaiTO  ao  " ;  Jbhn3:6~"nuik  vhiohiibonioftkolMiiiilMii";  ]loa.6:ld— 
*<lmrtMfliidiatkni«iMdl)raaiAdaBi  urn  lloMi,OTonoTW  Item  lUtluul  not  a^  of  Adan'a 

taaoKmrioa";  lph.2:3— '^byialBnokiUioiiorvimtk";  10Dr.7:14— "olao von yoarohiUnBuulflaa"— dearly 
intimates  the  naturally  Impure  state  of  infants;  and  lUt  19 :  l^-"8affw  tha  Uttlo  ohildni,  aad 
teUd  thaa  not,  U  oono  uU  ao  "—is  not  only  consistent  with  this  doctrine,  but  strongly  oonflrma 
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it ;  for  the  meaniiMr  to  •'  "  teUd  thai  not  to  omm  uto  im  "—whom  they  need  at  a  Savior.  '*  Com- 
inff  to  Christ "  Is  always  the  coming  of  a  sinner,  to  him  who  is  the  sacrlfloe  for  sin. 

(6)  Yet  as  oompaied  with  those  who  have  penonally  tranflgreased,  they 
are  reoognized  as  posseBBed  of  a  relative  innooenoe,  and  of  a  sabmiaaiyeneflB 
and  trustfolneas,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  giaoes  of  Christian  ohar- 
aoter. 

BMt  1 :  89—"  Tour  littk  ohm  ...  and  Tour  ohildnB,  vhioh  tkii  day  kavt  no  kaovMgo  of  |ood  ond  f?il " ;  hnk 
i :  11— "Kx  Mon  thoanad  ponons  that  ounot  diaoon  botwoon  tkoir  rigkt  hududtMrkfthud";So&9:ll— 
"for  tko  flkildm  boiiig  not  jot  bora,  noitkor  luiTing  done  uythuig  good  or  bod" ;  Mat  18  : 3,  4— "Ixoept  70  tsnit 
and  boeoDM  aa  littlo  ohildron,  jro  iball  in  no  viao  ontar  into  tho  kingdom  of  koaTon.  WkooooTor  tkonfan  akall  kuiblo 
kinaolf  aa  tkia  Uttlo  okUd,  tko  aaaio  ia  tko  gnatoit  in  tbo  kingdon  of  kotTon."  See  JnUus  HUUer,  Doot. 
Sin.  2 :  866. 

(c)  For  this  reason,  they  are  the  objects  of  special  divine  oompsasion  and 
care,  and  throngh  the  grace  of  Christ  are  certain  of  salvation. 

mt  18  : 5. 6, 10, 14— "Wkooo  akall  roooiTO  ono  anok  Ktao  ckild  in  my  naaio  noolTrtk  bm;  bat  wkoio  akall  oanaeoM 
of  tbooo  Uttlo  onoa  ^kiok  bolioTo  on  bo  to  atUBblo,  it  ia  pnitaUo  for  kia  that  n  great  nillatano  akonld  bo  kangtd  abovt 
kia  nook,  and  tbai  ko  akonld  bo  nuk  in  tko  deptk  of  tko  aaa . . . .  800  tkat  70  doapiio  not  om  of  tkooe  littlo  onoa ;  for  I 

mj  nnto  70a,  tkat  in  koaron  tkoir  angola  do  alwaya  bokdd  tko  fuo  of  my  Fatkor  wkiok  ii  in  koaron Iren  ao  it 

ia  not  tko  vill  of  yosr  Fatkor  wkiok  is  in  koaron,  tkat  ou  of  tkooo  littlo  onoa  akoold  poriak  " ;  19 :  14— "Soiv  tko  littlo 
flkildron,  and  forbid  tkon  not,  to  oomo  onto  mo :  for  to  anek  bolongotk  tko  kingdom  of  koaron"— not  Ood*s  king- 
dom of  nature,  but  his  klnflrdom  of  ^raoe,  the  kingdom  of  saved  sinners.  On  the  pas- 
sages in  Matthew,  see  Commentaries  of  Bengel,  De  Wette,  Lange ;  also  Neander,  Plant- 
ing' and  Tralninir  (ed.  Robinson),  407. 

Meyer  refers  these  passages  to  spiritual  infants  only.  So  Dr.  Kendrick,  in  S.  S.  Times : 
*•*  To  Infants  and  ohiidren,  as  such,  the  language  cannot  apply.  It  must  be  taken  figura- 
tively, and  must  refer  to  those  qualities  in  childhood,  its  dependenoe,  its  trustfulness. 
Its  tender  affection,  its  loving  obedience,  which  are  typical  of  the  essential  Christian 
graoes ....  If  asked  after  the  logic  of  our  Savior's  word»~how  he  could  assign,  as  a 
reason  for  allowing  literai  little  children  to  be  brought  to  him,  that  spiritual  little  ohil- 
dred  have  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven— I  reply :  the  persons  that  thus,  as  a  class, 
typify  the  subjects  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom  cannot  be  in  themselves  objects  of  indif- 
ference to  blm,  or  be  regarded  otherwise  than  with  intense  interest The  class  that 

in  its  very  nature  thus  shadows  forth  the  brightest  features  of  Christian  excellence 
must  be  subjects  of  God's  special  concern  and  care." 

To  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Kendrick  we  would  add,  that  Jesus'  words  seem  to  us  to  inti- 
mate more  than  spedal  concern  and  care.  While  these  words  seem  intended  to  exclude 
all  idea  that  Infants  are  saved  by  their  natural  holiness,  or  without  application  to  them 
of  the  blessings  of  his  atonement,  they  also  seem  to  us  to  include  Infants  among  the 
number  of  those  who  have  the  right  to  these  blessings ;  in  other  words,  Christ's  concern 
and  care  go  so  fiir  as  to  choose  Infants  to  eternal  life,  and  to  make  them  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Qf.  ]Utl8:14— "itianot  tkovill  of  yoor  Fktkor  vkiok  ia  in  koaron,  tkat  om  of  tkooo 
littlo  onoa  akoold  poriak  "  =  those  whom  Christ  has  received  here,  he  will  not  reject  hereafter. 
Of  course  this  is  said  to  Infants,  as  Infimts.  To  those,  therefore,  who  die  before  coming 
to  moral  consciousness,  Chr^^'s  words  assure  salvation.  Personal  transgression,  how- 
ever, Involves  the  necessity,  before  death,  of  a  personal  repentance  and  tadth,  in  order 
to  salvation. 

(d)  The  descriptions  of  Gk>d's  merciful  provision  as  coextensive  with 
the  rain  of  the  fall  also  lead  ns  to  believe  that  those  who  die  in  infan<7  re- 
ceive salvation  throngh  Christ  as  certainly  as  they  inherit  sin  from  Adam. 

Jokn  8 :  16— "Fto  God  ao  lorodtko  worid"— includes  Inftmts.  Son.  5 :  14—"  doatk  ragnod  tm  idaa  ntU 
loom,  oron  oror  tkom  tkat  kad  not  ainnod  aftar  tko  likonooa  of  Adam'a  tnnagroaaion,  ^ko  ia  a  flgvo  of  kirn  (kat  vu  to 
oomo "  =  there  is  an  application  to  Infants  of  the  life  in  Christ,  as  there  was  an  applica- 
tion to  them  of  the  death  in  Adam ;  19-21—"  hit  u  tknmgk  tko  <m  maa'a  diaobodionoo  tko  maay  wore 
mado  ainnm,  oron  ao  tknmgk  tko  obodionoo  of  tko  ono  akall  tko  many  bo  mado  rigktoona.  ind  tko  lav  oomo  in  boado 
tkat  tko  trapaaa  migkt  abound;  bvt  vkaro  an  abonndod,  graoo  did  abound  mora  oxooodisgly :  tkat»  aa  aln  rrignod  in 
doatk,  oron  ao  migkt  graoo  roign  tkroogk  rigktoooanom  onto  otoraal  Ufo  tkrongk  Joooa  Qkriat  oar  krd"  » as  with- 
out personal  act  of  theirs  InfUits  Inherited  corruption  from  Adam,  so  without  personal 
act  of  theirs  salvation  is  provided  for  them  in  Christ. 
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(e)  The  oonditioii  of  Balyation  for  adults  is  personal  faiih.  Infants  are 
incapable  of  fnlfilling  this  condition.  Since  Christ  has  died  for  all,  we  have 
reason  to  belieye  that  proTision  is  made  for  their  reception  of  Ohrist  in  some 
other  way. 

S  Oor.  5 :  15— "ki  didl  for  aU" ;  Ibrk  16 :  16— *' Ht  that  MuTrtk  and  it  baptiaad  ihaU  bt  mad:  bat  ki  that  dii- 
baliaratk  ihaU  ba  candanmad "  ( Tima  9-20  are  of  oanonioal  authority,  though  probably-  not 
written  by  Hark). 

(/ )  At  the  final  judgment,  personal  conduct  is  made  the  test  of  character. 
But  infants  are  incapable  of  personal  transgression.  We  have  reason,  there- 
fore, to  belieye  that  they  wiU  be  among  the  saved,  since  this  role  of  decision 
win  not  apply  to  them. 

lUtS5:4S,46-"IiBn«Aaa7adiaitii0tuUoBaarthaaa]aaat,7adUtt]wiutoBa.  indthaaaihaUgaavay 
iataatarnalpnuahBant";  San. 1 : 6, 6— "  tka daj af  vratb aad  nralatioii  af  tha  rigbtNQs  Jftdgnnt  of  God;  wka 
will  mdar  to  nttj  maa.  aaoordisg  to  kia  vorka." 

{g)  Since  there  is  no  evidence  that  children  dying  in  infancy  are  regen- 
erated prior  to  death,  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  external  means,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  work  of  regeneration  may  be  performed  by 
the  Spirit  in  connection  with  the  infant  soul's  first  view  of  Ohrist  in  the 
other  world.  As  the  remains  of  natural  depravity  in  the  Christian  are 
eradicated,  not  by  death,  but  at  death,  through  the  sight  of  Ohrist  and  union 
with  him,  so  the  first  moment  of  consciousness  for  the  infant  may  be  coin- 
cident with  a  view  of  Ohrist  the  Savior  which  accomplishes  the  entire 
sanctification  of  its  nature. 

2  Oor.  3 :  18— "But  wa  all,  baholding  aa  in  a  mirror  tka  glory  of  tha  Lord,  aro  traufonaad  into  tha  aaaia  inuga,  from 
g^or7  ta  glory,  am  u  flrom  tka  lord,  tka  Sprit" ;  1  John  8 : 8— "  Wa  knov  tkat.  if  ki  ikatt  ba  maniliMtad,  ve  ahall  ba 
lika  kin;  fiv  wa  akall  aoa  kim  u  ki  ia."  If  asked  why  more  is  not  said  upon  thissubieot  in  Scrip- 
ture,  we  reply:  It  is  aooordinff  to  the  analogy  of  Qod*s  general  method  to  hide  things 
that  are  not  of  immediate  praotioal  value.  In  some  past  ages,  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  aU  children  dying  in  infancy  are  aaved  might  have  seemed  to  make  infanticide  a 
virtue. 

While,  in  the  nature  of  things  and  by  the  express  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  are  precluded  from  extending  this  doctrine  of  regeneration  at  death 
to  any  who  have  committed  personal  sins,  we  are  nevertheless  wananted  in 
the  conclusion  that,  certain  and  great  as  is  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  no  hu- 
man soul  is  eternally  condemned  solely  for  this  sin  of  nature,  but  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  who  have  not  consciously  and  wilfully  transgressed  are 
made  partakers  of  Ohiist's  salvation. 

See  Prentiss,  in  Presb.  Rev.,  July,  1888 :  648-68(^— *'  Lyman  Beecher  and  Charles  Hodge 
first  made  current  in  this  country  the  doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  all  who  die  in  infancy. 
If  this  doctrine  be  accepted,  then  it  follows:  (1)  that  these  partakers  of  original -sin 
must  be  aaved  wholly  through  divine  grace  and  power;  (2)  tiiat  in  the  child  unborn 
there  is  the  promise  and  potency  of  complete  spiritual  manhood ;  (8)  that  salvation  is 
possible  entirely  apart  from  the  visible  church  and  the  means  of  grace ;  (4)  that  to  a 
full  half  of  the  race  this  life  is  not  in  any  way  a  period  of  probation ;  ( 6 )  that  heathen 
may  be  aaved  who  have  never  even  heard  of  the  gospel ;  (6)  that  the  providence  of 
God  includes  In  its  scope  both  infants  and  heathen."  See  also  Hodge,  Sjrst.  TheoL,  1 : 
86, 27:  Rldgeley,  Body  of  Divinity,  1 :  422-426;  Calvin,  Institutes,  II,  i,  8;  Westminster 
Larger  Catechism,  z.  3;  Krauth,  Infant  Salvation  in  the  Calvinistic  System ;  Candlish 
on  Atonement,  part  li,  chap.  I ;  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  in  New  Englander,  Apr.,  1868  :  888;  J.  F. 
Clarke,  Truths  and  Errors  of  Orthodoxy,  860. 
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CHAPTER  L 
CHRISTOLOGT,  OR  THE  REDEMPTION  WROUGHT  BY  CHRIST. 


SECTION   I. — HISTORICAL   PKEPARATION   FOR   REDEMPTION. 

Since  God  had  from  eternity  determined  to  redeem  mankind,  the  history 
of  the  race  from  the  time  of  tiie  fall  to  the  coming  of  Christ  was  providen- 
tially arranged  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  redemption.  This  preparation 
was  two-fold : 

L     Nboativie  Pbxparation, — in  the  history  of  the  heathen  world. 

This  showed  ( 1 )  the  tme  nature  of  sin,  and  the  depth  of  spiritual  ignor- 
ance and  of  moral  depravity  to  which  the  race,  left  to  itself,  must  fall ;  and 
( 2 )  the  powerlessness  of  human  nature  to  preserve  or  regain  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  God,  or  to  deliver  itself  from  sin  by  philosophy  or  art 

Why  oould  not  Bve  have  been  the  mother  of  the  ohosen  seed,  as  she  doubtless  at  the 
first  supposed  that  she  was?  ( Gen.  4 : 1— "and  ik*  oonoeiTed  tad  btn  (kin  [  i.  e.  *ffotten ',  or  '  ac- 
quired *  ],  ud  Htid  I  liJtT«  gottta  a  bu,  sTtn  JehoTah  " ).  Why  was  not  the  cross  set  up  at  the  gates 
of  Eden?  Scripture  intimates  that  a  preparation  was  needful  (6«L  d :  d— "but  whan  tke  All- 
DMB  of  the  tine  fl•In^  God  Mnt  forth  hii  Son" ).  Of  the  two  a«:enoies  made  use  of,  we  have  called 
heathenism  the  negative  preparation.  But  it  was  not  wholly  negative;  it  was  partly 
positive  also.  **  Justin  Martyr  spoke  of  a  A6v<k  (nrcp^arix6f  among  the  heathen.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  called  Plato  a  M««yny  iTTOJciVwi'— a  Greek-speaking  Moses.  Notice 
the  priestly  attitude  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Pindar,  Sophocles.  The  Bible  recog- 
nizes Job,  Balaam,  Melchlsedek,  as  instances  of  priesthood,  or  divine  communication, 
outside  the  bounds  of  the  chosen  people.  Heathen  religions  either  were  not  religions, 
or  Ood  had  a  part  in  them.  Confucius,  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  were  at  least  reformers,  raised 
up  in  God's  providence.  GeL  4  :  3  classes  Judaism  with  the  "rudiments  of  the  vorld,"  and  Robl 
5 :  20  tells  us  that  "the  lav  came  in  beside,"  as  a  force  cooperating  with  other  human  factors, 
primitive  revelation,  sin,  etc" 

But  the  positive  element  in  heathenism  was  slight.  Her  altars  and  sacrifices,  her  phi- 
losophy and  art,  roused  cravings  which  she  was  powerless  to  satisfy.  Her  religious  sys- 
tems became  sources  of  deeper  corruption.  There  was  no  hope,  and  no  progress.  *'  The 
Sphynz's  moveless  calm  symbolizes  the  monotony  of  Egyptian  civilization."  Classical 
nations  became  more  despairing,  as  they  became  more  cultivated.  To  the  best  minds* 
truth  seemed  Impossible  of  attainment,  and  all  hope  of  general  well-being  seemed  a 
dream.  The  Jews  were  the  only  forward-looking  people :  and  all  our  modem  confidence 
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in  destiny  and  developnient  oomes  from  them.  They,  in  tbeir  turn,  drew  fbetr  hopeful- 
nem  solely  from  prophecy.  Not  their  **  genius  for  religion/*  but  special  revelation  from 
Ood,  made  them  what  they  were. 

Although  Ood  was  in  heathen  history,  yet  so  exceptional  were  the  advantages  of  the 
Jews,  that  we  can  almost  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Bnglander,  Sept.,  1868 :  676— 
**  The  Bible  does  not  recognise  other  revelations.  It  speaks  of  the  *  fwe  of  tha  wnriBg  tkai  it 
«Mt  OTV  aU  pw^  and  th«  nil  Oai  it  tftmi  otw  iU  naliaM  *  ( b.  IS :  7 ) ;  iAis  14 :  18, 17—'  vke  in  the  gMMratioH 
fOM  hj  nfend  til  tk«  BAtio&f  to  walk  in  tkar  «vb  wayi.  iad  ytt  ki  laft  not  himidf  withoat  witaNi'  =  not  an 
internal  revelation  in  the  hearts  of  ssges,  but  an  external  revelation  in  nature,  'in  that  ki 
4ii  gidl,  and  gavt  70a  &«■  kaavm  nina  and  fhdtfU  HaMB^  llliig  TMT  kaarti  The  con- 

victions of  heathen  reformers  with  regard  to  divine  Inspiration  were  dim  and  Intangi- 
ble, compared  with  the  consciousness  of  prophets  and  apoeties  that  God  was  speaking 
through  them  to  his  people.'* 

On  h««thenism  as  a  preparation  for  Christ,  see  Tholuok.  Nature  and  Moral  Influenoe 
of  Heathenism,  in  Bib.  Bepos.,  1882 :  80, 248, 441 ;  DOllinger,  Gentile  and  Jew ;  Pressena^, 
Beligions  before  Christ;  Max  Mttller,  Science  of  Bellgion,  1-128 ;  Cocker,  Christianity  and 
Greek  Philosophy ;  Ackermann,  Christian  Element  in  Plato ;  Fftrrar,  Seekers  after  God ; 
Benan,  on  Bome  and  Christianity,  in  Hlbbert  Lectures  for  1880. 

n.    PosinvB  Pbbpabation, — ^in  the  history  of  larafiL 

A  single  people  was  separated  from  all  others,  from  the  time  of  Abraham, 
and  was  educated  in  three  great  tmths :  (1)  themajestyofOod,  in  his  unity, 
omnipotence,  and  holiness ;  ( 2 )  the  sinfulness  of  man,  and  his  moral  help- 
lessness; (3)  the  certainty  of  a  coming  salvation.  This  education  from  the 
time  of  Moses  was  conducted  by  the  use  of  three  principal  agencies : 

A.  Law. — ^The  Mosaic  legislation,  (a)  by  its  theophanies  and  mirades, 
cultivated  faith  in  a  personal  and  almighty  God  and  Judge ;  (6)  by  its  com- 
mands and  threatenings,  wakened  the  sense  of  sin ;  (c)  by  its  priestly  and 
sacrificial  system,  inspired  hope  of  some  way  of  pardon  and  access  to  Gk>d. 

The  education  of  the  Jews  was  first  of  all  an  education  by  Law.  Tn  the  history  of  the 
world,  as  in  the  history  of  the  Individual,  law  must  precede  gospel,  John  the  Baptist  must 
go  before  Christ,  knowledge  of  sin  must  prepare  a  welcome  entrance  for  knowledge  of 
A  Savior. 

B.  Prophecy. — This  was  of  two  kinds :  (a)  verbal, — ^beginning  with  the 
proterangelium  in  the  garden,  and  extending  to  within  four  hundred  yean 
-of  the  coming  of  Ghrist ;  (6)  typical, — ^in  persons,  as  Adam,  Melchisedek, 
Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  Solomon,  Jonah;  and  in  acts,  as  Isaac's 
«aoriflce,  and  Moses  lifting  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 

Christ  was  the  reality,  to  which  the  types  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  pointed ;  and  these 
latter  disappeared  when  Christ  had  come.  Just  as  the  petals  of  the  blossom  drop  away 
when  the  fruit  appears.  Many  promises  to  the  O.  T.  saints,  which  seemed  to  them 
promises  of  temporal  blessing,  were  fulfilled  in  a  better,  because  a  more  spiritual,  way 
than  they  expected.  Thus  God  cultivated  In  them  a  boundless  trust— a  trust  which  was 
essentially  the  same  thing  with  the  faith  of  the  new  dispensation,  because  it  was  the 
absolute  reliance  of  a  consciously  helpless  sinner  upon  God's  method  of  salvation,  and 
«o  was  implicitly,  though  not  explicitly,  a  faith  In  Christ. 

The  protevangellum  (flen.  3 :  15)  said  "it  [this  promised  seed]  ihall  Imiai  fkj  kaad."  The 
'*it"  was  rendered  in  some  Latin  manuscripts  "ipsa."  Hence  Boman  Catholic  divines 
attributed  the  victory  to  the  Virgin.  Notice  that  Satan  was  cursed,  but  not  Adam  and 
Bve ;  for  they  were  candidates  for  restoration.  The  promise  of  the  Messiah  narrowed 
itself  down  as  the  race  grew  older,  from  Abraham  to  Judah,  David,  Bethlehem,  and  the 
Virgin.  Prophecy  spoke  of  **tlw  loaptre"  and  of  "tha  wnnoij  vaaka."  Haggal  and  Malachi 
foretold  that  the  IfOrd  should  suddenly  come  to  the  second  temple.  Christ  was  to  be  true 
man  and  true  God;  prophet,  priest,  and  king;  humbled  and  exalted.  When  prophecy 
had  become  complete,  a  brief  interval  elapaed,  and  then  he,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law, 
and  the  prophets,  did  write,  actually  came. 
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0.  Judgment. — Repeated  diTine  ohastiflements  for  idolatry  oulminatdd 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews.  The  exile 
had  two  principal  efifeots  :  (a)  religions, — ^in  giving  monotheism  firm  root 
in  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  in  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  syna* 
gogae-system,  by  which  monotheism  was  thereafter  preserved  and  propaga- 
ted :  (6)  civil, — ^in  converting  the  Jews  from  an  agricultural  to  a  trading 
people,  scattering  them  among  all  nations,  and  finally  imbuing  them  with 
the  spirit  of  Roman  law  and  organization. 

Thus  a  people  was  made  ready  to  receive  the  gospel  and  to  propagate  it 
throughout  the  world,  at  the  very  time  when  the  world  had  become  conscious 
of  its  needs,  and,  through  its  greatest  philosophers  and  poets,  was  express- 
ing its  longings  for  deliverance. 

Tbe  floatterioff  of  the  Jews  through  all  lands  had  prepared  a  monotheistic  startinflr 
point  for  the  ffospel  in  every  heathen  city.  Jewish  synagesrues  had  prepared  places  of 
assembly  for  the  hearinflr  of  the  gospel.  The  Greek  lanflrua«re— the  universal  liteniry 
laniruage  of  the  world— had  prepared  a  medium  in  which  that  gospel  could  be  spoken. 
"  Ceesar  had  unified  the  Latin  West,  as  Alexander  the  Greek  Bast " :  and  universal  peace,, 
together  with  Roman  roads  and  Roman  law,  made  it  possible  for  that  gospel,  when  once 
it  had  got  a  foothold,  to  spread  itself  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  first  dawn  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  appears  amon^r  the  proselsrting  Jews  before  Christ's  time.  Christian- 
ity laid  hold  of  this  proselyting  spirit,  and  sanctified  it,  to  conquer  the  world  to  the  faith 
of  Christ.  In  all  these  preparations,  we  see  many  lines  oonvergin^r  to  one  result,  in  a 
manner  inexplicable,  unless  we  take  them  as  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God 
preparing  the  way  for  the  kin^rdom  of  his  Son. 

On  Judaism,  as  a  preparation  for  Christ,  see  D($llinger,  GentUe  and  Jew,  2 :  291-419; 
Martensen,  Dogmatics,  224-280:  Hengstenberg,  Christology  of  the  O.  T. ;  Smith,  Proph- 
ecy a  Preparation  for  Christ;  Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  468-486;  F&irbalm,  Typology; 
MacWhorter,  Jahveh  Christ;  Kurtz,  Christliche  Religionslehre,  114;  Edwards,  History 
of  Redemption,  in  Works,  1:297-896;  Walker,  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation; 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1 :  1^ ;  Luthardt,  Fundamental 
Truths,  267-281;  Schaff,  Hist.  Christian  Ch.,  1 :  3249;  Butler's  Analogy,  Bohn's  ed.,  288- 
238 ;  Bushnell,  Vicarious  Sac.,  63-66 ;  Max  MtlUer,  Science  of  Langua«re,  2 :  448 ;  Thomas- 
ius,  Christ!  Person  und  Werk,  1 :  468486;  Fisher,  Beerinnings  of  Christianity,  47-78. 


8ECTI0K   II. — THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 

The  redemption  of  mankind  from  sin  was  to  be  efifected  ihrongh  a  Medi- 
ator  who  should  unite  in  himself  both  the  human  nature  and  the  divine,  in 
order  that  he  might  reconcile  Gk>d  to  man  and  man  to  Gk>d.  To  facilitate 
an  understanding  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  under  consideration,  it  will  be 
desirable  at  the  outset  to  present  a  brief 

L      HiSTOBIOAIi  SUBYET  OF  VlBWS  BBSPBOTma  THE    PeBSON  OF  OhBIST. 

1.  The  Ebionitea  (pOK=«poor';  A.  D.  107?)  denied  the  reality  of 
Christ's  divine  nature,  and  held  him  to  be  merely  man,  whether  naturally  or 
supematurally  conceived.  This  man,  however,  held  a  peculiar  relation  to 
Qod,  in  that,  from  the  time  of  his  baptism,  an  unmeasured  fulness  of  the 
divine  Spirit  rested  upon  him.  Ebion^m  was  simply  Judaism  within  the 
pale  of  the  Ohristian  church,  and  its  denial  of  Christ's  godhood  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  apparent  incompatibility  of  this  doctrine  with  monotheism. 
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Fttrat  ( Heb.  Lexiooa )  derives  the  name  *  Ebionlte '  from  the  word  nlgaitying  *  poor  * : 
see  b.  25 : 4— **tbioa  lustbem  a  itrangluild  to  tke  poor  " ;  lUL  5 :  3— "Blond  an  tho  poor  in  ipirit"  It  means 
"oppressed,  pious  souls."  Epipbanlus  traces  them  back  to  the  Christians  who  took 
refuge,  A.  D.  60,  at  Pella,  just  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  They  lasted  down 
to  the  4th  century.  Domer  can  assign  no  age  for  the  formation  of  the  sect,  nor  any 
historically  ascertained  person  as  its  head.  It  was  not  Judaic  Christianity,  but  only  a 
fraction  of  this.   There  were  two  divisions  of  the  Eblonites : 

(a)  The  Naaareues,  who  held  to  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ,  while  they  would  not 
go  to  the  length  of  admitting  the  preexisting  hypostasis  of  the  Son.  They  had  the  gos- 
.pel  of  Matthew,  in  Hebrew. 

(b)  The  Cerinthlan  Eblonites,  who  put  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  place  of  his  supernat- 
ural birth,  and  made  the  ethical  sonshlp  the  cause  of  the  physical.  It  seemed  to  them  a 
heathenish  fable  that  the  Son  of  Ood  should  be  bom  of  the  Virgin.  There  was  no  per- 
sonal union  between  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ.  Christ,  as  distinct  from  Jesus, 
was  not  a  merely  impersonal  power  descending  upon  Jesus,  but  a  preteisting  hypostasis 
above  the  world-creating  powers.  The  Cerinthian  Eblonites,  who  on  the  whole  best 
represent  the  spirit  of  Ebionism,  approximated  to  Pharisaic  Judaism,  and  were  hostile 
to  the  writings  of  Paul  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  fact,  is  intended  to  counteract 
an  EbioniUc  tendency  to  overstrain  law  and  to  underrate  Christ.  In  a  complete  view, 
however,  should  also  be  mentioned : 

(c)  The  Gnostic  Ebionism  of  the  pseudo-Clementines,  which  in  order  to  destroy  the 
deity  of  Christ  and  save  the  pure  monotheism,  so-called,  of  primitive  religion,  gave  up 
even  the  best  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  all  Its  forms,  Ebionism  conceives  of  Ood 
and  man  as  external  to  each  other.  God  could  not  become  man.  Christ  was  no  more 
than  a  prophet  or  teacher,  who,  as  the  reward  of  his  virtue  was  from  the  time  of  his 
baptism  specially  endowed  with  the  Spirit.  After  his  death  he  was  exalted  to  kingship. 
But  that  would  not  Justify  the  worship  which  the  church  paid  him.  A  merely  creaturely 
mediator  would  separate  us  from  God,  instead  of  uniting  us  to  him.  See  Domer,  Glau- 
benslehre,  2  :  dOS-aOT  (Syst.  Doct.,  8 :  201-2(H),  and  Hist.  Doct.  Person  Christ,  A.  1 :  187- 
217 ;  ReusB,  Hist.  Christ.  Theol.,  1 :  100-107 ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  1 :  212-215. 

2.  The  Docetas  (<JtMciw— •  to  eeem/  *  to  appear ' ;  A.  D.  70-170 ),  like  most 
of  the  GnoetioB  in  the  second  oentnzy  and  the  Mamcheee  in  the  third,  denied 
the  reality  of  Ohrist's  human  body.  This  view  was  the  logical  sequence  of 
their  assumption  of  the  inherent  evil  of  matter.  If  matter  is  evil  and  Ohrist 
was  pnre,  then  Christ's  human  body  most  have  been  merely  pbantasmaL 
Dooetism  was  simply  pagan  philosophy  introdnoed  into  the  ohnroh. 

The  Gnostic  Basllides  held  to  a  real  human  Christ,  with  whom  the  divine  mv«  became 
united  at  the  baptism ;  but  the  followers  of  Basllides  became  Dooetae.  To  them,  the 
body  of  Christ  was  merely  a  seeming  one.  There  was  no  real  life  or  death.  Valentinus 
made  the  iBon,  Christ,  with  a  body  purely  pneumatic  and  worthy  of  himself,  pass 
through  the  body  of  the  Virgin,  as  water  through  a  reed,  taking  up  into  Itself  nothing  of 
the  human  nature  through  which  he  passed ;  or  as  a  ray  of  light  through  colored  glass 
which  only  imparts  to  the  light  a  portion  of  its  own  darkness.  Christ's  life  was  simply 
a  theophany.  The  Patripassians  and  Sabellians,  who  are  only  sects  of  the  Dooetas, 
denied  all  real  humanity  to  Christ. 

That  Docetism  appeared  so  early,  shows  that  the  Impression  Christ  made  was  that  of  a 
superhuman  being.  Among  many  of  the  Gnostics,  the  philosophy  which  lay  at  the  basis 
of  their  Docetism  was  a  pantheistic  apotheosis  of  the  world.  God  did  not  need  to  be- 
come man,  for  man  was  essentially  divine.  This  view,  and  the  opposite  error  of  Juda- 
ism, already  mentioned,  both  showed  their  InsufBciency  by  attempts  to  combine  with 
each  other,  as  in  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  See  Domer,  Hist.  Doct.  Person  Christ, 
A.  1 :  218-2BB,  and  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  307-810  ( Syst.  Doct.,  8 :  204-206} ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist., 
1:887. 

8.  The  Arians  ( Arius,  condemned  at  Nice,  825 )  denied  the  integrity  of 
the  divine  nature  in  Ohrist.  They  regarded  the  Logos  who  united  himself 
to  humanity  in  Jesus  Ohrist,  not  as  possessed  of  absolute  godhood,  but  as 
the  first  and  highest  of  created  beings.  This  view  originated  in  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  Ohrist*s  state  of  humiliation,  and  in 
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miBtakmg  temporary  Babordination  for  original  and  permanent  ineqnalify. 

Arlanism  is  called  by  Domer  a  reaction  from  SabeUlanism.  SabelUua  had  reduced  the 
incarnation  of  Christ  to  a  temporary  phenomenon.  Arliu  thouflrht  to  lay  stresB  on 
the  hypostasis  of  the  Son,  and  to  give  It  fixity  and  substance.  But,  to  his  mind,  the 
reality  of  Sonship  seemed  to  reauire  subordination  to  the  Father.  Orl^n  had  taught  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  in  connection  with  his  doctrine  of  eternal  gen- 
eration. Arius  held  to  the  subordination,  and  also  to  the  generation,  but  this  last,  he 
declared,  could  not  be  eternal,  but  must  be  in  time.  See  Domer,  Person  Christ,  A.  2 : 
2S7-244,  and  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  807, 312, 318  ( Syst.  Doct.,  8 :  808, 807-210 ) ;  Henog,  Bnoyolo- 
plidle,  art. :  Arlanlsmus. 

4.  The  ApoUinariana  ( Apollinaris,  oondemned  at  Oonstantinople,  881 ) 
denied  the  integrity  of  Ohrist's  human  nature.  Aooording  to  this  view, 
Christ  had  no  human  voi/c  or  trvevfia,  other  than  that  which  was  furnished 
by  the  divine  nature.  Christ  had  only  the  human  o£tfia  and  iwxi;  the 
place  of  the  human  vov^  or  Trvevfia  was  filled  by  the  divine  Logos.  Apolli- 
narism  is  an  attempt  to  construe  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  person  in  the  forms 
of  the  Platonic  trichotomy. 

Lest  divinity  should  seem  a  foreign  element,  when  added  to  this  curtailed  manhood, 
Apollinaris  said  that  there  was  an  eternal  tendency  to  the  human  in  the  Logos  himself: 
that  in  God  was  the  true  manhood ;  that  the  Logos  is  the  eternal,  archetypal  man.  But 
here  is  no  becoming  man— only  a  manifestation  in  flesh  of  what  the  Logos  already  toos. 
So  we  have  a  Christ  of  great  head  and  dwarfed  body.  Justin  Martyr  preceded  Apollin- 
aris in  this  view.  In  opposing  it,  the  church  Fathers  said  that  '*  what  the  Son  of  God 
has  not  taken  to  himself,  he  has  not  sanctified "— rb  airp^Ai}irroK  «ai  adcpavcvroK.  See 
Domer,  Jahrbuch  f .  d.  Theol.,  1 :  897-408—"  The  impossibility,  on  the  Arlan  theory,  of 
making  two  finite  souls  into  one,  finally  led  to  the  [Apolllnarian]  denial  of  any  human 
soul  in  Christ** ;  see  also,  Domer,  Person  Christ,  A.  8 :  858-899,  and  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  810 
(Syst.  Doct.,  8 :  206, 207} ;  Shedd,  Hist.  Doctrine,  1 :  8M. 

6.  The  Nestoriane  ( Neetorins,  removed  from  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, 481 )  denied  the  real  union  between  the  divine  and  the  human 
natures  in  Christ,  making  it  rather  a  moral  than  an  organic  one.  They  re- 
fused therefore  to  attribute  to  the  resultant  unity  the  attributes  of  each 
nature,  and  regarded  Christ  as  a  man  in  very  near  relation  to  Qod.  Thus 
they  virtually  held  to  two  natures  and  two  persons,  instead  of  two  natures 
in  one  person. 

Nestorius  disliked  the  phrase:  "Mary,  mother  of  God.*'  The  Chalcedon  statement 
asserted  its  truth,  with  the  significant  addition :  **  as  to  his  humanity.'*  Nestorius  made 
Christ  a  peculiar  temple  of  God.  He  believed  in  wKa^cia,  not  *vwo-»9— junction  and  in- 
dwelling, but  not  absolute  union.  He  made  too  much  of  the  analogy  of  the  union  of 
the  believer  with  Christ,  and  separated  as  much  as  possible  the  divine  and  the  human. 
The  two  natures  were,  in  his  view,  oAAov  xal  oAAoc,  Instead  of  being  oAAo  xal  aAAo,  which 
together  constitute  <U— one  personality.  The  union  which  he  accepted  was  a  moral 
union,  which  makes  Christ  simply  God  and  man,  instead  of  the  God-man. 

John  of  Damascus  compared  the  passion  of  Christ  to  the  felling  of  a  tree  on  which  the 
sun  shines.  The  axe  fells  the  tree,  but  does  no  harm  to  the  sunbeams.  So  the  blows 
which  struck  Christ's  humanity  caused  no  harm  to  his  deity ;  while  the  flesh  suffered, 
the  deity  remained  impassible.  Tbis  leaves,  however,  no  divine  efficacy  of  the  human 
sufferings,  and  no  personal  union  of  the  human  with  the  divine.  The  error  of  Nestorius 
arose  from  a  philosophic  nominalism,  which  refused  to  conceive  of  nature  without  per- 
sonality. He  believed  in  nothing  more  than  a  local  or  moral  union,  like  the  marriage 
union,  in  which  two  become  one ;  or  like  the  state,  which  is  sometimes  called  a  moral 
person,  because  having  a  unity  composed  of  many  persons.  See  Domer,  Person  Christ, 
B.  1 :  6&-79,  and  Ghiubenslehre,  2 :  815,  816  ( Syst.  Doct.,  8 :  811-218) ;  Phillppi,  Glaubens- 
lehre, 4  :  210;  Wilberforce,  Incarnation,  152-164. 

6.  The  Eutychiana  (oondemned  at  Ohalcedon,  451)  denied  the  distinction 
and  coexistence  of  the  two  natures,  and  held  to  a  mingling  of  both  into  one. 
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which  ooBBtitated  a  tertium  quid,  or  third  OAtnre.  Sinoe  in  this  oaae  the 
divine  must  orerpower  the  human,  it  follows  that  the  human  was  really  ab- 
sorbed into  or  transmuted  into  the  di-vine,  although  the  diyioe  was  not  in 
all  respects  the  same,  after  the  union,  that  it  was  before.  Hence  the  Euty- 
chians  were  often  called  Monophysites,  because  they  virtually  reduced  the 
two  natures  to  one. 

They  were  an  Alexandrian  school,  which  induded  monks  of  Constantinople  and  EsTPt. 
They  used  the  words  vvyxovtt,  ^cto/SoAi^— oonfoundlniT*  transformation— to  describe  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  Humanity  joined  to  deity  was  as  a  drop  of  honey 
minffled  with  the  ocean.  There  was  a  ohAuge  In  either  element,  but  as  when  a  stone 
attracts  the  earth,  or  a  meteorite  the  sun,  or  when  a  small  boat  pulls  a  ship,  all  the 
movement  was  virtually  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  object.  Humanity  was  so  absorbed 
In  deity,  as  to  be  altofrether  lost.  The  union  was  illustrated  by  electron,  a  metal  com- 
pounded of  sflver  and  flrold.  A  more  modem  Illustration  would  be  that  of  the  chemical 
union  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  to  form  a  salt  unlike  either  of  the  constituents. 

In  effect  this  theory  denied  the  human  element,  and,  with  this,  the  possibility  of  atone- 
ment, on  the  part  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  real  union  of  man  with  Ood.  Such  a 
maflrioal  union  of  the  two  natures  as  Butyohes  described  is  inconsistent  with  any  real 
becoming  man  on  the  part  of  the  Logos— the  manhood  is  well-nig-h  as  illusory  as  upon  the 
theory  of  the  DooetsB.  See  Domer,  Person  Christ.  B.  1 :  89-08,  and  Olaubeoslehre,  t :  818i 
310  ( Syst.  Doct.,  8 :  214-216) ;  Querioke,  Ch.  History,  1 :  866-860. 

The  foregoing  survey  would  seem  to  show  that  history  had  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  heresy,  and  that  the  future  denials  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
person  must  be,  in  essenoe,  forms  of  the  views  already  mentioned.  All 
controversies  with  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  must,  of  necessity,  hinge 
upon  one  of  three  points :  first,  the  reality  of  the  two  natures ;  secondly, 
the  integrity  of  the  two  natures ;  thirdly,  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  one 
person.  Of  these  points,  Ebionism  and  Dooetism  deny  the  reality  of  the 
natures ;  Arianism  and  ApoUinarism  deny  their  integrity ;  while  Nestorian- 
ism  and  Eutychianism  deny  their  pto^i  union.  In  opposition  to  all  these 
errors, 

7.  The  Orthodox  doctrine  (  promulgated  at  Chaloedon,  451 )  holds  that 
in  the  one  person  Jesus  Christ  there  are  two  natures,  a  human  nature  and  a 
divine  nature,  each  in  its  completeness  and  integrity,  and  that  these  two 
natures  are  organically  and  indissolubly  united,  yet  so  that  no  third  nature 
is  formed  thereby.  In  brief,  to  use  the  antiquated  dictum,  orthodox  doc- 
trine forbids  us  either  to  divide  the  person  or  to  confound  the  natures. 

That  this  doctrine  is  Scriptural  and  rational,  we  have  yet  to  show.  We 
may  most  easUy  arrange  our  proofs  by  redudng  the  three  points  mentioned 
to  two,  namely  :  first,  the  reality  and  integrity  of  the  two  natures ;  secondly, 
the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  person. 

The  formula  of  Chalcedon  is  negative,  with  the  exception  of  its  assertion  of  a  tt^o'if 
vfrovrarucri.  It  proceeds  from  the  natures,  and  reirards  the  result  of  the  union  to  be  the 
person.  Each  of  the  two  natures  is  regarded  as  In  movement  toward  the  other.  The 
symbol  says  nothing  of  an  ayvvovraaia  of  the  human  nature,  nor  does  it  say  that  the 
Logos  furnishes  the  ego  in  the  personality.  John  of  Damascus,  however,  pushed  for- 
ward to  these  condustons,  and  his  work,  translated  into  Latin,  was  used  by  Peter  Lom- 
bard, and  determined  the  views  of  the  Western  church  of  the  middle  ages.  Domer 
regards  this  as  having  given  rise  to  the  Mariolatry,  saint-invocation,  and  tranaubstantla^ 
tlon  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  See  Philippi,  Qlaubenslehre,  4 :  189  sqr. ;  Domer, 
Person  Christ,  B.  1 :  98-119,  and  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  380-828  ( Syst.  Doct.,  8 :  216-288),  in  which 
last  passage  may  be  found  valuable  matter  with  regard  to  the  changing  uses  of  the  words 

vp^o-wvoK,  Vfrtfirravif ,  ovtria,  etc. 
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n.    The  TWO  Natubbs  of  OHiasr, — theib  Bbautt  akd  Imtbobitt. 

1.     The  Humanity  of  Christ. 

A.     Its  Reality. — ^Tbis  may  be  shown  as  follows. 

(a)    He  expressly  called  himself,  and  was  called,  "man." 

Mn8:40— "TtiMk  to  kiU  bm,  a  aua  tki^ liatk told 70a  tha  butk " ;  AdiSctt— "tauof  ]hBna,aauai 
^proTidof  Godnntoyoa";  S«.5:1S— "thaouDaii,  tauChriil";  1  Cor.  15:21  — "by  auai  «•■»  daatk,  by 
Baa  eanw  bIm  th«  nmreotioa  of  th«  dMd  " ;  lTim.2:5--*'aiMgMdiataraliob«hrtnGodaiidiMB,hiBMlf  ua, 
Okiiit  Jwu."  Compare  the  geneaioffles  in  Mat  1 : 1-17  and  Uln  8 :  28-38,  the  former  of  whloh 
proves  Jesus  to  be  In  the  royal  line,  and  the  latter  of  whloh  proves  him  to  be  in  the 
natural  line,  of  suooession  from  David ;  the  former  traoinflr  baok  his  linea«i<e  to  Abra- 
ham, and  the  latter  to  Adam.  Christ  is  therefore  the  son  of  David,  and  of  the  stook  of 
Israel.  Compare  also  the  phrase  "Son  of  aun,"  e.  a.  in  Hat  20 :  28,  which,  however  much  it 
may  mean  in  addition,  certainly  indicates  the  veritable  humanity  of  Jesus.  Compare* 
finally,  the  term  "fliah  "  ( =  human  nature),  applied  to  him  in  lohn  1 :  14— ''and  tka  Word  bMaae 
iMk."  and  in  1  Jokn  4 : 2—"  Irary  wpht  whioh  oimtaNtk  that  lona  Okriit  ia  oono  in  tka  tek  ia  of  Qod." 

(6)  He  possessed  the  essential  elements  of  human  nakure  as  at  present 
constituted — a  material  body  and  a  rational  sooL 

lUt26:88  — "MyaoaliaoxoMdisgwrrowftU";  Joknll  :33  — "bognaiudintko  ipirit";  lUt  26  :26-"thia 
it  my  body";  28— "tbia  ia  my  blood";  IaIm  24  :39— "a  ^irit  batk  notfloabandbooaa^uyoboholdnHbaT- 
iBg  " ;  Hob.  2 :  14—  "Sinoo  tboa  tbo  ohildnn  aro  sbarora  in  flooh  and  blood,  ho  alao  hiniolf  in  liko  naanor  portook  of 
tho  nmo  " ;  1  John  1 : 1  —  "That  vhioh  ve  haro  hoard,  that  Thioh  vo  ha?o  aeon  vith  our  eyoi,  that  vhioh  vo  bohdd, 
andoorhandahandloioonoaninf  thoWordof  lifo";  4 ;  2 — "  Brory  lyrit  ▼hioh  ooafcith  that  Jom  Ghrirt  ia  oosw 
iathotahiaof  God." 

(c)  He  was  moved  by  the  instinctive  principles,  and  he  exercised  the 
active  powers,  which  belong  to  a  normal  and  developed  humanity  (hunger, 
thirst,  weariness,  sleep,  love,  compassion,  anger,  anxiety,  fear,  groaning^ 
weeping,  prayer ). 

Mat  4  : 2-  *<ho afterward  hangond" ;  John  19 : 28— "I  thint" ;  4 : 6— "Joooa  thonfon,  boing  vooriod  with  hia 
Jownoy,  lat  that  by  tho  voU  " ;  lUt  8  :24— "tho  boat  vu  oonnd  vith  tho  varoa:  but  ho  vu  aaloep";  Karic 
10 :  21— "Jona  looking  upon  him  loTod  him  " ;  Hat  9 :  36—  "whan  ho  lav  tho  mnltitadoB,  ho  vu  moTod  with  om- 
paiiion  for  thorn  " ;  Hark  3 : 5— "lookod  round  about  on  thorn  with  angor,  being  griorod  at  tho  hardming  of  thmr 
hoart";  lob.  5:7— "nppUoationa  witk  itroBg  crying  and  toan  nnto  him  that  wu  aUa  to  aafo  him  from  death  *' ; 
Johnl2:27— "lowiamyioaltroaUod;and  whatihaUIny?  Mher,  8a?o  mo  from thia how " ;  11:33— "ha 
groanodintheepirit";  35— "Joaoa  wept";  Mati4:83  — "hi  wont  np  into  the  moontain  apart  to  pray." 

{d)  He  was  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  development,  both  in 
body  and  soul  ( grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit ;  asked  questions ;  grew  in 
wisdom  and  stature ;  learned  obedience ;  suffered  being  tempted ;  was  made 
perfect  through  sufferings ). 

Iako2:40— "the  ehild  grow,  and  waied  itrong.  filled  with  wiadom " ;  46  — "attinginthemiditof  thedoetm, 
both  hearing  them,  and  aaking  them  qoeetiou  "  ( here,  at  his  twelfth  year,  he  appears  first  to  become 
fully  conscious  that  he  is  the  Sent  of  God,  the  Son  of  Gk)d ;  49 — "  wiat  ye  not  that  I  mnit  be  in 
my  fiather'i  hooae?"  lit.  *in  the  thin^  of  my  Father');  S2— "adranoedin  wiadomanditataro";  Hob. 
5  : 8— "leaned  obodienee  by  the  thingi  which  he  goffered" ;  2 :  18  — "in  that  he  himadf  hath nfferad being  tempted^ 

he  ia  able  to  nooor  them  that  are  tempted  " ;  10—  "it  beoamo  him to  make  the  anthor  of  their  lalTation  perfioi 

throof h  nlbringa." 

(e)  He  suffered  and  died  ( bloody  sweat ;  gave  up  his  spirit ;  pierced  his 
side,  and  straightway  there  came  out  blood  and  water). 

Uke  22: 44  — "being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  more  eameitly ;  and  hia  aweat  beoamo  aa  it  wore  great  drepa  of  bleed 
fhUinf  down  npon  the  groond" ;  John  19 :  30- "he  bowed  hia  head,  and  gare  np  hia  ipirit";  34— "one  of  the 
ooldiera  with'  a  ipear  pereed  hie  lide,  end  atraightway  then  oame  ont  Uood  and  water"  — held  by  Stroud* 
Physical  Cause  of  our  Lord's  Death,  to  be  proof  that  Jesus  died  of  a  broken  heart 
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AoBelin,  Cur  Deus  Homo,  1 : 9-19— **  The  Lord  is  said  to  bave  grown  in  wisdom  and 
ftivor  witb  God,  not  beoanae  it  was  so,  but  because  he  aoted  as  if  it  were  so.  So  he  was 
exalted  after  death,  as  if  this  exaltation  were  on  aooount  of  death.'*  But  we  may  reply : 
Resolve  all  signs  of  humanity  into  mere  appearance,  and  you  lose  the  divine  nature  as 
well  as  the  human ;  for  Qod  is  truth  and  cannot  act  a  lie.  The  babe,  the  child,  even  the 
man,  in  certain  respects,  was  iirnorant.  Jesus,  the  boy,  was  not  makinir  crones,  as  in 
Overbeck*s  picture,  but  rather  yokes  and  plows,  as  Justin  Martsnr  relates— serving  a 
real  apprenticeship  in  Joseph's  workshop :    Hark  6:8—  "ItnottUathA  auftniar,  tha  m  of  Hary  ?  " 

See  Holman  Hunt's  picture,  **The  Shadow  of  the  Cross"  — in  which  not  Jesus,  but 
only  Mary,  sees  the  shadow  of  the  cross  upon  the  wall.  He  lived  a  life  of  faith,  as  well 
as  of  prayer  ( HtV.  iS :  2 — **SmM  th«  aitkr  [  captain,  prince  ]  ud  pvfeetir  of  oar  ftith  " )  dependent 
upon  Scripture,  which  was  much  of  it,  as  Ife.  16  and  118,  and  In  48, 50^  61,  written  for  him,  as 
as  well  as  about  him.  See  Park,  Discourses,  297-827;  Deutsch,  Remains,  181— "The 
boldest  transcendental  flight  of  the  Talmud  is  its  saying:  'God  prays.'"  In  Christ's 
humanity,  united  as  it  is  to  deity?  we  have  the  fact  answering  to  this  piece  of  Talmudlc 
poetry. 

B.  Its  Integrity. — We  here  use  the  term  *  integrity '  to  signify,  not  merely 
oompleteness,  but  perfection.  That  which  is  perfect  is,  a  fortiori^  complete 
in  all  its  parts.     Ohrist's  hnman  nature  was  : 

(a)  Supematurally  conoeiyed. 

lAk«l:3S— ''AadMtfyfudutotlwaag^IovikAUtUBlw.aMiBglkaoviw^  Aodtk«ui(«ltiiiwwed 

and  Hid  vnte  knr,  Ite  HUy  Mart  ikaU  oom  vpm  thM,  tad  Uw  povw  of  tto  MoM  IGgk  ihall  omkadow  thaa."  The 
''Mad  of  tha  woaaa"  (flen.  3 :  15)  was  one  who  had  no  earthly  father.  "!▼•"  =  lif^,  not  only  as 
being  the  source  of  physical  life  to  the  race,  but  also  as  bringing  into  the  world  him 
who  was  to  be  Its  spiritual  life.  Julius  Mtiller,  Proof-texts,  29— Jesus  Christ  '*had  no 
earthly  father ;  his  birth  was  a  creative  act  of  God,  breaking  through  the  chain  of 
human  generation."  Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  447  ( Syst.  Doct.,  8 :  846)  —  " The  new 
science  recognizes  manifold  methods  of  propagation,  and  that  too  even  in  one  and  the 
same  species." 

(b)  Free,  both  from  hereditary  deprayity,  and  from  actual  sin. 

Lttka  1 :  35  —  "  Wkarafora  alao  t^  holy  thiaf  whieb  ia  bagotten  ahall  ba  oallad  tba  San  of  Ood  " ;  John  8 :  46— 
*'¥kiahor7flaoa&Tiata(kBMaf  ain?"  14:80— "thA  puM  of  thavorldaonatb:  and  ka  hath  notidni:  in  ma  "  = 
not  the  slightest  evU  inclination  upon  which  his  temptations  can  lay  bold ;  San.  8 : 3  —  "in 
tha  likanaaa  of  anfid  flaah  "  »  in  flesh,  but  without  the  sin  which,  in  other  men,  clings  to  the 
flesh;  8  0or.5:81  — "himwhoknawnaan";  Hab.4:lS  — "inaUpointat«mptadlikaaavtan,7atvitheiitain"; 
7 :  86  — "  holy,  pulalaai,  uddUad,  aaparatad  frw  ainaan  " — by  the  fact  of  his  immaculate  conception ; 
8:14— "thiwghtha  atonal  Spirit  oftradhinaalfvithoatblfluahuito  God'':  1  ^t.  1 :  18— "praaiou  l>lood,  uaf 
a  lanb  withoat  blaauah  and  vithoat  ipot,  avon  tha  blood  of  Ckriat" ;  8 :  88-"  who  did  no  lis,  naithar  vu  gnila 
found  in  hia  month  " ;  1  John  3 : 5,  7— "in  him  is  no  ain . . .  ha  ia  righteona." 

Julius  MUller,  Proof-texts,  28— "Had  Christ  been  only  human  nature,  he  could  not 
have  been  without  sin.  But  We  can  draw  out  of  the  putrescent  clod  materials  for  its 
own  living.  Divine  life  appropriates  the  human."  Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  446  ( Syst. 
Doct,  8 :  844)  — '*  What  with  us  is  regeneration,  is  with  him  the  incarnation  of  God." 
In  this  origin  of  Jesus*  sinlessness  from  his  union  with  God,  we  see  the  absurdity,  both 
dootrinally  and  practically,  of  speaking  of  an  Immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
and  of  making  her  sinlessness  precede  that  of  her  Son.  On  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  see  H.  B.  Smith,  System,  889-802.  **  Christ 
took  human  nature,  in  such  a  way  that  this  nature,  without  sin,  bore  the  consequences 
of  sin."  That  portion  of  human  nature  which  the  Logos  took  into  union  with  himself 
was,  in  the  very  instant  and  by  the  fact  of  his  taking  it,  purged  from  all  Its  inherent 
depravity. 

But  if  in  Christ  there  was  no  sin,  or  tendency  to  sin,  how  could  he  be  tempted  ?  In 
the  same  way,  we  reply,  that  Adam  was  tempted.  Christ  was  not  omniscient :  Mark  13 :  38 
—  "of  that  day  or  that  hov  knovath  no  ana^  not  aran  tha  anfala  in  haaran,  naithar  tha  Son,  bat  tho  Fathar."  Only 
at  the  close  of  the  first  temptation  does  Jesus  recognize  Satan  as  the  adversary  of  souls ; 
Mat  4 :  10 — "  Qat  thaa  hanaa,  Satan."  Jesus  could  be  tempted,  not  only  because  he  was  not  omni- 
scient, but  also  because  he  had  the  keenest  susceptibility  to  all  the  forms  of  Innocent 
desire.  To  these  desires  temptation  may  appeal.  Sin  consists,  not  in  these  desires,  but 
in  the  gratlfloatlon  of  them  out  of  Gk>d'8  order,  and  contrary  to  God's  will.   So  Satan 
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appealed  ( Mai  4  :  Ml )  to  the  desire  for  food,  for  applause,  for  power ;  to  *'  Ueberglaube* 
Aber^laube,  Unglaube "  ( Kurtz) ;  e/.  Vat  )M :  38 ;  27 :  42;  26 :  53.  All  temptation  must  be 
addressed  either  to  desire  or  fear;  so  Christ  "vu  in  til  pointt  temyted  like  «•  v«  an"  (Ifob. 
4  :  15 ).  The  first  temptation,  in  the  wilderness,  was  addressed  to  desire ;  the  second,  in  the 
garden,  was  addressed  to  fear.  Satan,afterthefirst,  "dapartadfromkimfbraaMaoa"  (Lii1m4:13); 
but  he  returned,  in  Gethsemane  — "tha  yriiueof  tha  world  Mmatk:  and  ka  liath  notking  in  im "  (Jokn 
14 :  30 )  —  if  possible,  to  deter  Jesus  from  his  work,  by  rousing  within  him  vast  and  airon- 
izing  fears  of  the  suffering  and  death  that  lay  before  him.  Yet,  in  spite  of  both  the 
desire  and  the  fear  with  which  his  holy  soul  was  moved,  he  was  "vitkoai  sin  "  (lak  4 :  15). 
Even  In  Gethsemane  and  on  Calvary,  Christ  never  prays  for  forgiveness— he  only  im- 
parts it  to  others.  See  UUman,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus ;  Tbomasius,  Christl  Person  und 
Werk,  2 : 7-17, 126-186,  esp.  186, 186;  Sohafl,  Person  of  Christ,  51-72. 

(c)  Ideal  human  nature,  — furnishing  the  moral  pattern  which  man  is 
progreesiTely  to  realize. 

PniiB8:4-4_«tkoaliastBiadahiBlmtUttlalovirthaaGod,iBdaraviiart  Thoaaudaat 

him  to  hare  dsBinioB  0T«r  tka  workf  of  thyhanda;  Aoa  liaat  pat  all  tbiaca  udor  Ida  fwt "  —  a  description  of 
the  ideal  man,  which  finds  its  realization  only  in  Christ.  lab.  2 : 6-10  —  "  Sut  now  -ve  laa  not  yat 
all  thiogBiabJaalad  vader  bin.    Bat  w  bahold  bim  wbe  katb  baaa  mada  a  litOa  lowor  tbaa  tba  aagala.  eYta  Jana, 

baoaoaa  of  tba  aafarin^  of  daatb  orovoad  vitb  glorj  and  bonor."   1  Cor.  15 :  46— "Tba  lint ....  Adam Tba  laat 

AdMB"  — implies  that  the  second  Adam  realized  the  full  concept  of  humanity,  which 
fUled  to  be  realized  in  the  first  Adam ;  so  Tana  42  — "aa  ve  ban  bana  tba  inaga  of  tba  aaifbj 
[man],  vaaballalaobaartbainagaof  tbabatTanlj"  [man].  lOor.  3:18-''tbagloi7of  tbakrd"  is  the 
pattern,  into  whose  likeness  we  are  to  be  changed.  FbiL  3 :  21  —  "  wbo  aball  fiabion  aaav  tba  body 
of  oar  bnmiliatioB,  tbatit  may  ba  oonforaBad  to  tba  body  of  bia  glory" ;  Ool  1 :  18— "tbatin  aU  tbingabanigbtban 
tbapra-OBiaanoe";  1  Pat  2:21  — "Sof and  iinryoa,laaTi]ig  yoaaaaxampla,  tbatyaaboold  follow  biaato^";  1  Joba 
3:3  —  "  Irary  ona  tbat  batb  tbia  bopa  aat  on  bim  paiillatb  biaaalf,  ami  aa  ba  ia  pora." 

The  phrase  "Son  of  maa"  (Joba  5 :  27;  e/.  Saa.  7 :  13.  Com.  of  Pusey,  <n  loco,  and  Westoott^ 
in  Bible  Com.  on  John,  82-86)  seems  to  intimate  that  Christ  answers  to  the  perfect  idea 
of  humanity,  as  it  at  first  existed  in  the  mind  of  Qod.  Not  that  he  was  surpassingly 
beautiful  in  physical  form ;  for  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  seemingly  conflicting  inti*> 
matlons  is  to  suppose  that  in  all  outward  respects  he  took  our  average  humanity —at 
one  time  appearing  without  form  or  oomeliness  ( Ii.  68 : 2 ),  and  aged  before  his  time  (Joba 
8 :  57 — "  Tboa  art  not  yat  Hfly  yaan  old  " ),  at  another  time  revealing  so  much  of  his  inward  grace 
and  glory  that  men  were  attracted  and  awed  (Pl  45 : 2— "Tboa  art  fiinr  tbaa  tba  obiUran  of  mn" ; 
Laka4  :22— "tba  wordaofgraoa  wbiob  prooaadad  oat  of  biamontb";  Mark  10  :  32— "Jama  waa  going  bafontbam: 
and  tbay  won  aaiaaed ;  aad  tbay  tbat  foUowad  won  afraid  " ;  Hat.  17 : 1-8—  the  account  of  tbe  transfigu- 
ration ).   Compare  the  Byzantine  pictures  of  Christ  with  those  of  the  Italian  painters. 

But  in  all  spiritual  respects  Christ  was  perfect.  In  him  are  united  all  the  excellenoes 
of  both  the  sexes,  of  all  temperaments  and  nationalities  and  characters.  He  possesses* 
not  simply  passive  Innocence,  but  positive  and  absolute  holiness,  triumphant  through 
temptation.  He  includes  in  himself  all  objects  and  reasons  for  alfection  and  worship ; 
so  that,  in  loving  him,  "  love  can  never  love  too  much.'*  Christ's  human  nature,  there- 
fore, and  not  human  nature  as  it  is  in  us,  is  the  true  basis  of  ethics  and  of  theology. 
This  absence  of  narrow  individuality,  this  Ideal,  universal  manhood,  could  not  have  been 
secured  by  merely  natural  laws  of  propagation— it  was  secured  by  Christ's  miraculous 
conception ;  see  Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  446  ( Byst.  Doct,  8 :  844). 

On  Christ's  ideal  manhood,  see  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermon  on  the  Glory  of  the  Divine 
Son ;  WUberforoe,  Incarnation,  flMK);  Ebrard,  Dogmatik,  2 :  25;  Moorhouse,  Nature  and 
Revelation,  87 ;  Tennyson,  Introduction  to  In  Memoriam ;  Fttrrar,  Life  of  Christ,  1 :  148- 
154.  and  2 :  excursus  iv ;  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  276-882 ;  Thomas 
Hughes,  The  Manliness  of  Christ;  Hopkins,  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man,  121-145;  Tyler,  in 
Bib.  Sac.,  22 :  51, 620;  Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  2 ,  451  sq. 

(d)  A  htunan  nature  that  found  its  personality  only  in  tinion  with  the  di- 
vine nature, — ^in  other  words,  a  human  nature  impersonal,  in  the  sense  that 
it  had  no  personality  separate  from  the  divine  nature,  and  prior  to  its  union 
therewith. 

By  the  impersonality  of  Christ's  human  nature,  we  mean  only  that  it  had  no  person- 
ality  before  Christ  took  it,  no  personality  before  its  union  with  the  divine.  It  was  a 
human  nature  whose  consciousness  and  will  were  developed  only  in  union  with  the 
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penonality  of  the  Loiros.  The  Fathers  therefore  rejected  the  word  awvocraaia,  and 
substituted  the  word  cwvo^raota— they  favored  oot  unpersonality  but  inpeisonallty-. 
In  still  plainer  terms,  the  Loffoe  did  not  take  into  union  with  himself  an  already  devel- 
oped human  person,  such  as  James,  Peter,  or  John,  but  human  nature  before  it  bad 
become  personal  or  was  capable  of  reoeivlnir  a  name.  It  reached  its  personality  only  in 
union  with  his  own  divine  nature.  Therefore  we  see  in  Christ  not  two  persona— a  human 
person  and  a  divine  person— but  one  person,  and  that  person  possessed  of  a  human  nar 
ture  as  well  as  of  a  divine.  For  proof  of  this,  see  note  on  the  Union  of  the  two  Natures 
in  one  Person. 

(e)  A  hnmaii  nature  germinal,  and  oapable  of  self-oommmuoation,  — so 
oonstitating  him  the  spiritaal  head  and  beginning  of  a  new  race. 

In  11.9:6,  Christ  is  caUed  ''ImUitiiic  Fathir."  In  In  5S:iO,iti8  8Bid  that  "kiikaUiMUiiMl'* 
In  B«T.  t2:ie,  he  calls  himself  "th«rooi"  as  well  as  "thAflftpriai^or  Iknd."  See  also  Iskn  5 :  21— 
"tiM  Boa  alN  fviflluiHtk  vkom  ki  will" ;  15 : 1— "I  •■  tke  tn»  tIm"— whose  roots  are  planted  in 
heaven,  not  on  earth ;  the  vine-man,  from  whom  as  Its  stock  the  new  life  of  humanity  is 
to  sprlnflT,  and  into  whom  the  half-withered  branches  of  the  old  humanity  are  to  be 
grafted  that  they  may  have  life  divine.  See  Trench,  Sermon  on  Christ,  the  True  Vine, 
in  Hulsean  Lectures.  Joka  17 :  »-"tkoa  g»T«t  kirn  Mtluritj  orar  all  fl«h,  Oai  ▼kfttMWTW  thM  hMl  givu 
Ub,  to  th»  ki  ikoald  gi?t  ftaeul  bft";  1  Oor.  15 :  45— •'tha  iMt  Adim  bMUM  a  lift-giTiag  ipirit"— here 
"  tfoiX "  =,  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  Christ's  divine  nature,  but  **  the  ego  of  his  total  divine- 
human  personality.*' 

Iph.  5 :  23—"  Ckhat  alio  it  tha  kaad  of  tka  flkwch  "  =  the  head  to  which  all  the  members  are  united, 
and  from  which  they  derive  life  and  power ;  OoL  1 :  18— *"  vlw  is4]M  bagmniii;,  Oa  Int-bon  frm  tka 
daad";  in  laK 2: 13, Christ  says:  ** Mold, land tka  akUdrm  whiok God katkgim na."  The  new  race 
is  propagated  after  the  analogy  of  the  old ;  the  first  Adam  is  the  source  of  physical, 
the  second  Adam  of  spiritual,  life ;  the  first  Adam  the  source  of  corruption,  the  second 
of  holiness.  Hence  Jok!il2:24— "if  ttdia,itb6anthiinulifrut";  Mai  10: 37 and laka  14:26— "lo that 
tetotk  &thar  or  motlMr  mon  thaa  no  ia  not  vortky  of  bm"  =  none  Is  worthy  of  me,  who  prefers  his  old 
natural  ancestry  to  his  new  spiritual  descent  and  relationship.  Thus  Christ  is  not  simply 
the  noblest  embodiment  of  the  old  humanity,  but  also  the  fountain-head  and  beginning 
of  a  new  humanity,  the  new  source  of  life  for  the  race.  See  Wllberforoe,  Incarnation, 
827-241;  Balrd,  Blohim  Revealed,  688-604;  Bomer,  Glaubenslehre,  8: 461  aq,  (Syst.  Doct.^ 
8:849  sgr.). 

The  pasaagee  here  aJluded  to  abundantly  confute  the  Dooetio  denial  of 
Ohrist's  veritable  human  body,  and  the  Apollinarian  denial  of  Christ's  ver- 
itable hnman  souL  More  than  this,  they  establish  the  reality  and  integrity 
of  Christ's  human  nature,  as  possessed  of  all  the  elements,  faculties,  and 
powers  essential  to  humanity. 

2.     The  Deity  of  ChHaL 

The  reality  and  integrity  of  Christ's  divine  nature  have  been  sufBciently 
proved  in  a  former  chapter  of  these  lectures  (see  pages  145-160).  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  evidence  there  given,  that,  during  his  earthly  ministry, 
Christ: 

(a)  Possessed  a  knowledge  of  his  own  deity. 

Jokn  3  :  13— "tho  Son  of  man,  vkich  ia  in  kaann"— a  passaare  which  clearly  Indicates  Christ's  con- 
sciousness, at  certain  times  In  his  earthly  life  at  least,  that  he  was  not  confined  to  earth, 
but  was  also  in  heaven  [here,  however,  Westcott  and  Hort,  with  K  and  B,  omit  hitvivnf 
ovpair^]  ;  8 :  56—**  Bofbra  Abraham  vu  liora,  I  am  "—here  Jesus  declares  that  there  is  a  respect  in 
which  the  idea  of  birth  and  begrlnnlnff  does  not  apply  to  him,  but  in  which  he  can  apply 
to  himself  the  name  "I  am"  of  the  eternal  God ;  14  : 6, 16— "Ea?o  I  boon  ao  long  timo  vitb  70a,  and 
doatthMnot]movmo,Fhiliy?  bitbatkatb  aeon  mo  batk  aeon  tkofUbir;  bovaaTOit  tboo,  BhovvatboPatbor?  Bo- 
UoTOit  thM  not  that  I  am  in  tba  FOtbor,  and  tbo  Fatbor  in  mo  ?  " 

(b)  Exercised  divine  attributes  and  prerogatives. 

Jbbn  I :  H  K—'' But  low  did  not  trait  bimaolf  onto  tbom,  for  tbat  bo  know  aU  men,  and  baoaaai  bo  Boodod  not  that 
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aay  oiu  ihoald  bear  witaNi  odnoeniiig  ma ;  for  he  himMlf  kiuv  what  vu  in  maa" ;  Hark  4  :  39— "la  awake,  and 

Tabvkad  tki  wind,  and  aaid  unto  tke  sea,  BaaM,  be  itilL  And  tke  wind  oeaaad,  and  thm  vu  a  gnat  oda  " ;  ]lat.9:6 
—"bat  tbat  7*  nay  know  tkat  tba  Son  af  nan  hath  anthority  m  aarth  to  fargi?a  lins  (than  auth  ha  to  the  liok  of  tha 
palay).  AriB^  and  take  np  thy  bod,  and  go  onto  thyhouo";  larkS:?— "Why  doth  thia  nan  thna  ipoak?  hobka- 
phemeth:  who  oaa  Inrgire  lina  bat  one,  eren  God." 

Bat  this  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  there  were,  in  Christ,  a  knowledge 
and  a  power  such  as  belong  only  to  Gk>d.  The  passages  cited  furnish  a 
refutation  of  both  the  Ebionite  denial  of  the  reality,  and  the  Arian  denial 
of  the  integrity,  of  the  divine  nature  in  Christ. 

Napoleon  to  Ck>unt  Montholon  ( Bertrand*8  Memoirs) :  '*  I  think  I  understand  somewhat 
of  human  nature,  and  I  tell  you  all  these  [heroes  of  antiquity]  were  men,  and  I  am  a 
man ;  but  not  one  is  like  him :  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man.*'  See  other  testimonies 
in  Schaff,  Person  of  Christ.  Even  Channlng'  speaks  of  Christ  as  more  than  a  human 
beinir— as  having  exhibited  a  spotless  purity  which  is  the  highest  dlstinotlon  of  heaven. 
F.  W.  Robertson  has  oalied  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  phrase  "Son  of  aua"  (John  5 :  17; 
c/.  Oan.  7 :  13 )  itself  implies  that  Christ  was  more  than  man ;  it  would  have  been  an  im- 
pertinence for  him  to  have  proclaimed  himself  Son  of  man,  unless  he  had  claimed  to  be 
something  more ;  could  not  every  human  being  call  himself  the  same?  When  one  takes 
this  for  his  characteristic  designation,  as  Jesus  did,  he  implies  that  there  is  something 
strange  in  his  being  Son  of  man ;  that  this  is  not  his  original  condition  and  dignity;  in 
other  words,  that  he  is  also  Son  of  God. 

It  corroborates  the  argument  from  Scripture,  to  find  that  Christian  experience  instinct- 
ively recognizes  Christ's  Godhead,  and  that  Christian  history  shows  a  new  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  childhood  and  of  womanhood,  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  and  of  the 
value  of  a  human  soul— all  arising  from  the  belief  that,  in  Christ,  the  Godhead  honored 
human  nature  by  taking  it  into  perpetual  union  with  itself,  by  bearing  its  guilt  and 
punishment,  and  by  raising  it  up  from  the  dishonors  of  the  grave  to  the  glory  of  heaven. 
We  need  both  the  humanity  and  the  deity  of  Christ:  the  humanity— for,  as  Michael 
Angelo's  Last  Judgment  witnesses,  the  ages  that  neglect  Christ's  humanity  must  have 
some  human  advocate  and  Savior,  and  find  a  poor  substitute  for  the  ever-preeent  Christ 
in  Mariolatry,  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  and  the  *  real  presence '  of  the  wafer  and  the 
mass;  the  deity— for,  unless  Christ  is  God,  he  cannot  offer  an  infinite  atonement  for  us, 
nor  bring  about  a  real  union  between  our  souls  and  the  Father.  Domer,  Glaubenslehre, 
2 :  3S5-8S7  ( Syst.  Doot.,  S :  281-2S3)— "  Mary  and  the  saints  took  Christ's  place  as  interces- 
sors in  heaven ;  transubstantiatlon  furnished  a  present  Christ  on  earth").  See  also  Shedd, 
Hist.  Doctrine,  1 :  369!,  861 ;  Liddon,  Our  Lord's  Divinity,  127, 207, 458 ;  Thomasius,  Christi 
Person  und  Werk,  1 ;  61-64;  Hovey,  God  with  Us,  17-28;  Bengel  on  John  10 :  30. 

nX    The  Uniok  of  thb  two  Natubbs  in  onb  Pbbson. 

Distinctly  as  the  Scriptures  represent  Jesns  Ohrist  to  have  been  possessed 
of  a  divine  nature  and  of  a  human  nature,  each  unaltered  in  essence  and 
undivested  of  its  normal  attributes  and  powers,  thej  with  equal  distinctness 
represent  Jesns  Christ  as  a  single  undivided  personality  in  whom  these  two 
natures  are  vitally  and  inseparably  united,  so  that  he  is  properly,  not  God 
and  man,  but  the  Gk>d-man.  The  two  natures  are  bound  together,  not  by 
the  moral  tie  of  friendship,  nor  by  the  spiritual  tie  which  links  the  believer 
to  his  Lord,  but  by  a  bond  unique  and  inscrutable,  which  constitutes  them 
one  person  with  a  single  consciousness  and  will — ^this  conseionsness  and  will 
including  within  their  possible  range  both  the  human  nature  and  the  divine. 

1.     Proof  of  this  Union. 

(a)  Christ  uniformly  speaks  of  himself,  and  is  spoken  of,  as  a  single 
person.  There  is  no  interchange  of  'I'  and  'thou'  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  natures,  such  as  we  find  between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity 
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(John  17 :  23).  Ohrist  never  oaee  the  plural  nnmber  in  referring  to  himself, 
nnlesB  it  be  in  John  3  :  11 — "we  speak  that  we  do  know,"  and  even  here 
^'  we  "  is  more  probably  used  as  indusiTe  of  the  disciples.  1  John  4 :  2 — 
**iB  oome  in  the  flesh " — is  supplemented  by  John  1 :  14 — "became  flesh ** ; 
and  these  texts  together  assure  us  that  Ohrist  so  came  in  human  nature  as 
to  make  that  nature  an  element  in  his  single  personality. 

JokA  17 :  23— "I  in  tk«,  and  tkoa  in  M^  that  th«7  auy  bt  partetod  into  one ;  that  tha  vorid  nay  kna^  that  than 
4iiditMBdnn.andl0TadatthaB,6Tan  aa  thra  loTodsi  ma  " ;  3:11— "Wa  ipeak  that  m  do  knov,  and  boar  witaaai  of 
that  vo  hara  loen ;  ad  70  rooein  not  our  vitaNo" ;  1  John  4 :  S— "Irary  ipirit  whioh  oontaaoth  that  Joaoa  Chiiat  ia 
4oiMinthafl«hitof  God":  John  1 :1^-** and thaWofdboaaaa  floih,  and  dmlt  anoog na "  =  he  so  came  In 
human  nature  that  human  nature  and  himself  formed,  not  two  persons,  but  one  person. 

(6)  The  attributes  and  powers  of  both  natures  are  ascribed  to  the  one 
Ohrist,  and  oonyersely  the  works  and  dignities  of  the  one  Ohrist  are  ascribed 
to  either  of  the  natures,  in  a  way  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  principle 
that  these  two  natures  are  organically  and  indissolubly  united  in  a  single 
person  (  examples  of  the  former  usage  are  Bom.  1  :  3  and  1  Pet  3  :  18 ;  of 
the  latter,  1  Tim.  2  :  5  and  Heb.  1  :  2,  3 ).  Hence  we  can  say,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Gk>d-man  existed  before  Abraham,  yet  was  bom  in  the  reign 
-of  Augustus  OflBsar,  and  that  Jesus  Ohrist  wept,  was  weary,  suffered,  died, 
yet  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
divine  Savior  redeemed  us  upon  the  cross,  and  that  the  human  Olmst  is 
present  with  lus  people  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ( Eph.  1  :  23 ;  4  :  10 ; 
Mat.  28:20). 

RoBL  1 :  ^"hia  8on.vhoiraabornofthaiaodof  Oarid  aooording  to  tha  teh" ;  1  Pot  3 :  18— "Chriit  alao  mAnd 
for  iina  onoe ....  baing  put  to  daath  in  tha  floih,  bat  qoiakanad  in  tha  ipirit" :  1  Tim.  2  : 5- "ou  Modiator  aln 
batvoon  God  and  man,  himaolf  man,  Ghiiit  Joaoa" ;  Eib.  1 :  2,  3— "his  Son,  whom  ha  appointod  hair  of  all  thinga 

who  baing  tha  offUlgonoo  of  hia  glory vhan  ha  had  mada  pnhfloation  of  aina,  lat  down  on  tho  right  hand 

«f  tha  Majaatj  on  high" ;  Iph.  1 :  22, 23— "pat  all  thinga  in  aabjaetion  ondor  hia  foot,  and  gavo  him  to  bo  hoad  otv 
all  thinga  to  the  ohnroh,  vhioh  ia  hia  body,  tho  ftilnaaa  of  him  that  flileth  all  in  all" ;  4 :  10— "ha  that  daaeandid  ia  tha 
«ama  alao  that  aaoondsd  far  aboro  all  tha  haarona,  that  ha  might  lU  all  thinga  ' ;  Mai  28 .-  20— "K  I  am  vith  70a 
alvay,  avon  onto  tha  and  of  tho  world." 

(c)  The  constant  Scriptural  representations  of  the  infinite  value  of 
Ohrist's  atonement  and  of  the  union  of  the  human  race  with  Gk>d  which  has 
been  secured  in  him  are  intelligible  only  when  Ohrist  is  regarded,  not  as  a 
man  of  Gk>d,  but  as  the  Gk>d-man,  in  whom  the  two  natures  are  so  united 
that  what  each  does  has  the  value  of  both. 

1  John  2  :  2—"  Ia  ia  tha  propitiation  for  oar  aina ;  and  not  for  oara  onlj,  but  alio  for  tha  vhola  world  " ;  IpL  2  : 
10-18— "might  rooondla  thorn  both  [Jew  and  Gentile]  in  ona  body  onto  God  through  the  eroai,  haTing  slain  the 
onmitj  iharaby ;  and  ha  eame  and  praa^ad  paaoa  to  joa  that  wen  ftr  off,  and  peaoe  to  them  that  were  nigh :  for  throogh 
him  we  both  hare  oar  aeoeaa  in  one  Spirit  onto  tha  Fhther" ;  21 :  22— "in  whom  each  aereral  building,  fitlj  framed 
together,  groweth  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  lord;  in  whom  ye  aln  are  bnilded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  in  the 
Spirit" ;  2  Fet  1 : 4— "that  thnogh  theae  [promises]  ye  may  beeome  partaken  of  the  ditina  natora." 

(d)  It  corroborates  this  view  to  remember  that  the  universal  Ohristian 
oonsciousness  recognizes  in  Ohrist  a  single  and  undivided  personality,  and 
expresses  this  recognition  in  its  services  of  song  and  prayer. 

The  foregoing  proof  of  the  union  of  a  perfect  human  nature  and  of  a 
■peTted  divine  nature  in  the  single  person  of  Jesus  Ohrist  suffices  to  refute 
both  the  Nestorian  separation  of  the  natures  and  the  Eutychian  confound- 
ing of  them.  Oertain  modem  forms  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  this  union, 
however — forms  of  statement  into  which  there  enter  some  of  the  miscon- 
24 
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oeptions  already  notioed — need  a  brief  examination,  before  we  proceed  to 
our  own  attempt  at  elucidation. 

Domer,  Glaubendehre,  2  :  40&^]1  ( Syst.  Doct.«  8 :  800-806 )  — **  Three  ideas  are  included 
in  incarnation :   ( 1 )  aasumptlon  of  human  natuj«  on  the  part  of  the  Loiroe  (lab.  t :  14— 

'ptrtookof ilMk  and  blood';   2Gor.5  :  19— 'God  vuinChiift';   GoL  2 : 9— 'in  him  dwoUstk  all  tk«  fUoiM  of 

the  Godhead  bodily ' ) ;  (2 )  new  creation  of  the  second  Adam,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  power 
of  the  Highest  (Bom.  5 :  14 — 'idam'i  traiugrenon,  vho  is  a  figure  of  him  that  was  to  oomo' ;  1  Oor.  15 :  22— 'is. 
ia  idam  all  die,  80  also  is  Christ  shall  all  be  made  aliTs';  15  :  45— '  the  first  man  idam  baeamo  a  liTin;  aoiil.  The 
laat  idem  beoame  a  lifl»-giTiA|^  spirit' ;  Lake  1 :  35— 'the  Mj  Ghost  shall  ooma  upon  thse,  and  the  povsr  of  th» 
Most liKl^ shall  oTsrshadov  thee';  Mail  :20— 'thatvhiohisooneaiTediAherisrf theldjGhort');  (8)  beoom- 
inir  flesh,  without  contraction  of  deity  or  humanity  (1  Tim.  3 :  16— 'vho  vu  maiiiftiitad  ii  tha 
iash' ;  1  John  4  : 2— 'Jesus  Christ  is  eeme  in  the  flesh' ;  John  6 :  41,  51— 'I  am  the  faraad  which  eame  dovn  bom 
heaTon  ...  I  am  the  living  bread' ;  2  John  7— 'Jesus  Christ  oometh  in  the  flesh ' ;  John  1 :  14— 'the  Vord  beeama 
flesh.'  This  last  text  cannot  mean :  The  Losros  ceased  to  be  wliat  he  was,  and  began  to 
be  only  man.  Nor  can  it  be  a  mere  theophany,  in  human  form.  The  reality  of  the 
humanity  is  intimated,  as  well  as  the  reality  of  the  Loffos.'* 

The  Lutherans  hold  to  a  communion  of  the  natures,  as  well  as  to  an  impartation  of 
their  properties:  (1)  ffenus  idiomaticum  =  impartation  of  attributes  of  both  naturea 
to  the  one  person ;  (2)  genug  apotelesmalicum  ( from  airorcA.e(r/Aa,  *  that  which  is  finished 
or  completed,'  <.  e.  Jesus'  work)  =  attributes  of  the  one  person  imparted  to  each  of  the 
constituent  natures.  Hence  Mary  may  be  called  **  the  mother  of  God,*'  as  the  Chalcedon 
symbol  declares,  **  as  to  his  humanity,"  and  what  each  nature  did  has  the  value  of  both  ; 
(8)  oenuB  majegtaticum  =  attributes  of  one  nature  imparted  to  the  other,  yet  so  that  the 
divine  nature  imparts  to  the  human,  not  the  human  to  the  divine.  The  Lutherans  do 
not  believe  in  a  genua  tapetnoticont  i.  e.,  that  the  human  elements  communicated  them> 
selves  to  the  divine.  The  only  communication  of  the  human  was  to  the  person,  not  to 
the  divine  nature,  of  the  God^man.  Examples  of  this  third  genus  majestctticufn  are  found 
in  John  3  :  3  —  "  Ko  man  hath  aaoended  into  heaTen,  bat  he  that  deseended  oat  of  heaven,  eren  the  Son  of  sun,  vhioh 
is  in  heaven"  [here,  however,  Westcott  and  Hort,  with  H  and  B,  omit  6  &v  iv  r^  ovpaytf^i 
5 :  27  —  "  he  gave  him  anthority  to  ezeeate  jodgment,  baeanse  he  is  the  Son  of  man."  Of  the  explanation  that 
this  is  the  figure  of  speech  called  "  aUoeogtB,**  Luther  says :  "AUceogis  est  larva  quasdam 
diaboli,  secundum  cujus  raUones  ego  certe  nolim  esse  Christianus." 

The  genus  maJestcUicum  is  denied  by  the  Reformed  Church,  on  the  ground  that  it  does 
not  permit  a  clear  distinction  of  the  natures.  And  this  Is  one  great  difference  between  it 
and  the  Lutheran  church.  So  Hooker,  in  commenting  upon  the  Son  of  man's  **  ascend- 
ing up  where  he  was  before,"  says:  '*  By  the  'Son  of  man'  must  be  meant  the  whole  per> 
son  of  Christ,  who,  being  man  upon  earth,  filled  heaven  with  his  glorious  presence; 
but  not  according  to  that  nature  for  which  the  title  of  man  is  given  him."  For  the 
Lutheran  view  of  this  union  and  its  results  in  the  communion  of  natures,  see  Hase,. 
Hutterus  Redlvivus,  11th  ed.,  106-197 ;  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  8 :  24, 26. 
For  Reformed  view,  see  Turretin,  loc.  18,  qusBSt.  8 ;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  887-807^ 
407-418. 

2.     Modem  misrepreeentaiiona  of  this  union. 

A.  The  theory  of  Gees  and  Beeoher,  that  the  humanity  in  Christ  is  & 
contracted  and  metamorphosed  deity. 

The  advocates  of  this  view  maintain  that  the  divine  Logos  reduced  him- 
self to  the  condition  and  limits  of  human  nature,  and  thus  literally  became  a 
human  soul.  The  theory  differs  from  ApoUinarism,  in  that  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily presuppose  a  trichotomous  view  of  man's  nature.  While  ApoUin- 
arism, however,  denied  the  human  origin  only  of  Christ's  iwevfia,  this  theory 
extends  the  denial  to  iiis  entire  immaterial  being  —  his  body  alone  being 
derived  from  the  Virgin.  It  is  held,  in  slightly  varying  forms,  by  the  (Ger- 
mans, Hof  mann  and  Ebrard,  as  well  as  by  Gess ;  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
is  its  chief  representative  in  America. 

Gess  holds  that  Christ  gave  up  his  eternal  holiness  and  divine  self -consciousness,  t» 
become  man,  so  that  he  never  during  his  earthly  life  thought,  spoke,  or  wrought  as  Ood» 
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but  was  at  all  timea  deatlCate  of  divine  attributes.  Bee  Gess,  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ;  and  synopsis  of  his  view,  by  Reubelt,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  1870 : 1-aS;  Hof- 
mann,  Bohriftbeweis,  1 :  28i-241,  and  S :  80:  Ebrard,  Doflrmatik,  2 :  144-lftl,  and  in  Hereoff, 
EncyclopHdle,  art. :  Jesus  Christ,  der  Gottmensch ;  also  Llebner,  ChristUohe  Do^matlk. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  his  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  chap.  8,  emphasizes  the  word 
"fl«h,"  In  Jokn  1 :  14,  and  declares  the  passa^  to  mean  that  the  divine  Spirit  enveloped  him- 
self in  a  human  hody,  and  in  that  condition  was  subject  to  the  indispensable  limitations 
of  material  laws.  All  these  advocates  of  the  view  hold  that  Deity  was  dormant,  or 
paralysed,  in  Christ  during^  his  earthly  life.  Its  essence  is  there,  but  not  its  efficiency  at 
any  time. 

AgBinst  this  theory  we  urge  the  following  objeotionB  : 

(a)  It  rests  upon  a  false  interpretation  of  the  passage  John  1  :  14 — 
6  ^6yoc  aAp(  kykvtro.  The  word  oAp^  here  has  its  common  New  Testament 
meaning.  It  designates  neither  soul  nor  body  alone,  bnt  human  nature  in 
its  totality  ( c/.  John  3  :  6  —  rb  ytyevyrifihmv  sk  r^f  aapicb^  adp^  tariv  ;  Bom.  7  : 
8 — cvK  oucel  ev  ifiol,  tovt'  iartv  kv  r^  ocLpiu  fwv,  dya^&v).  That  iyivero  does  not 
imply  a  transmutation  of  the  A^yoc  into  human  nature,  or  into  a  human  soul, 
is  evident  from  hiajvutaev  which  follows  —  an  allusion  to  the  Shechinah  of  the 
Mosaic  tabemade ;  and  from  the  parallel  passage  1  John  4:2  —  iv  aapiu 
iXrfXu&&ra — ^whexe  we  are  taught  not  only  the  oneness  of  Christ's  person,  but 
the  distinctness  of  the  constituent  natures. 

Jokn  1 :  14— "tk«  ▼ord  baeuw  flNh,  ud  dvdt  [tabernacled]  aaong oa,  and  vt  baMd  hii gXvj"',  8  : 6— 
"tkAtvkiAhisbonoft^lMkislMk";  Iln.7:  i8-"iaBMb  tk*tii,i]iBjflNh,  dwelbtk  u)  good  thing";  IJoha 
4 : 2— "Jans  Christ  it  ooim  in  the  iMh."  Since  " flMh,"  in  Scriptural  usa^e,  denotes  human  nature 
In  its  entirety,  there  is  as  little  reason  to  infer  from  these  passa^res  a  change  of  the 
Logos  Into  a  human  body,  as  a  change  of  the  Logos  into  a  human  soul. 

(6)  It  contradicts  the  two  great  classes  of  Scripture  passages  already 
referred  to,  which  assert  on  the  one  hand  the  divine  knowledge  and  power 
of  Christ  and  his  consciousness  of  oneness  with  the  Father,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  completeness  of  his  human  nature  and  its  derivation  from 
the  stock  of  Israel  and  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Mat  1  : 1-16  ;  Heb.  2  :  16). 
Thus  it  denies  both  the  true  humanity,  and  the  true  deity,  of  Christ 

See  the  Scripture  passages  dted  in  proof  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  pages  146-lfiO.  Oess 
himself  acknowledges  that  if  the  passages  In  which  Jesus  avers  his  divine  knowledge 
and  power  and  his  consciousness  of  oneness  with  the  Fbther  refer  to  his  earthly  life, 
his  theory  is  overthrown.  **  Apollinarism  had  a  certain  sort  of  grotesque  grandeur,  in 
giving  to  the  human  body  and  soul  of  Christ  an  Infinite,  divine  wvtitia.  It  maintained 
at  least  the  divine  side  of  Christ's  person.  But  the  theory  before  us  denies  both  sides." 
While  it  so  curtails  deity  that  it  Is  no  proper  deity,  it  takes  away  from  humanity  all 
that  is  valuable  in  humanity;  for  a  manhood  that  consists  only  in  body  is  no  proper 
manhood.  Such  manhood  is  like  the  "  half-length "  portrait  which  depicted  only  the 
lower  luOf  of  the  man.  Vat.  i :  1-16,  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  and  Hob.  2 :  16— "Ukoth  hold  of  tko 
Mid  of  ihrakam"— intimate  that  Christ  took  all  that  belonged  to  human  nature. 

(c)  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  Scriptural  representations  of  Qod's  immu- 
tabilily,  in  maintaining  that  the  Logos  gives  up  the  attributes  of  godhead, 
and  his  place  and  office  as  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  in  order  to  contract 
himself  into  the  limits  of  humanity.  Since  attributes  and  substance  are 
correlative  terms,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that  the  substance  of  God  is  in 
Christ,  so  long  as  he  does  not  possess  divine  attributes.  The  only  exit 
from  this  difficulty  is  through  the  pantheistic  hypothesis  that  Qod  and  man 
are  not  two,  but  one,  in  essence.  To  pantheism,  therefore,  this  theory 
actually  tends. 
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Bee  Domer,  UnyerHnderlichkelt  Oottee,  In  Jahrbuoh  f tlr  deutsohe  Theologle,  1 :  881 ; 
2 :  440 ;  8 :  679 ;  esp.  1 :  880-412—**  Gees  holds  that,  duriog  the  thirty-three  years  of  Jesus* 
earthly  life,  the  Trinity  was  altered ;  the  Father  no  more  poured  his  fulness  into  the 
Son ;  the  Son  no  more,  with  the  Father,  sent  forth  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  world  was  up- 
held and  governed  by  Father  and  Spirit  alonci,  without  the  mediation  of  the  Son ;  the 
Father  oeased  to  beget  the  Son.  He  says  the  Father  alone  has  (ueUy;  he  is  the  only 
MonaB.  The  Trinity  is  a  family,  whose  head  is  the  Father,  but  whose  number  and  oon- 
didon  is  variable.  To  Gess,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  Trinity  consists  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ohost,  or  ( as  during  Jesus*  life )  of  only  one.  But  this  is  a  Trinity  in  which  two 
members  are  accidental.  A  Trinity  that  can  get  along  without  one  of  its  members  is  not 
the  Scriptural  Trinity.  The  Father  depends  on  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  depends  on  the 
Son.  as  much  as  the  Son  depends  on  the  Father.  To  take  away  the  Son  is  to  take  away 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit.  This  giving  up  of  the  actuality  of  bis  attributes,  even  of  his 
holiness,  on  the  part  of  the  Logos,  is  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  Christ  to  sin.  But 
can  we  ascribe  the  possibility  of  sin  to  a  being  who  is  really  God  ?  The  reality  of  temp- 
tation requires  us  to  postulate  a  veritable  human  soul." 

That  the  theory  naturally  tends  to  pantheism,  can  be  seen  in  Goodwin,  Christ  and 
Humanity,  who  takes  the  ground  that  man  and  God  are  of  the  same  essence.  Beecher, 
too,  says  that  man  and  God  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  man  is  to  become  divine. 
So  Gess  calls  the  human  soul  a  spark  of  the  divine  flame.  But  we  cannot  believe 
either  in  a  man  changed  to  a  God,  or  in  a  God  changed  to  a  man.  In  the  one  case  God 
ceases  to  be  God,  in  the  other  man  ceases  to  be  man.  If  God's  Spirit  constitutes  Christ's 
human  soul,  and  in  like  manner  every  other  human  soul  also,  then  there  is  no  difference 
between  Christ  and  us  but  one  of  degree,  and  we  may  Justify  William  Blake's  blasphe- 
mous saying  to  Crabbe  Robinson :  **  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  God,  and  so  am  I,  and  so  are 
you." 

(d)  It  is  destructiye  of  the  whole  Scriptural  scheme  of  salvation,  in  that 
it  renders  impossible  any  experience  of  human  nature  on  the  part  of  the 
divine,  —  for  when  Qod  becomes  man  he  ceases  to  be  Gknl ;  in  that  it  renders 
impossible  any  sufficient  atonement  on  the  part  of  human  nature, — for 
mere  humanity,  even  though  its  essence  be  a  contracted  and  dormant  deity, 
is  not  capable  of  a  suffering  which  shall  have  infinite  value ;  in  that  it 
renders  impossible  any  proper  union  of  the  human  race  with  Qod  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  —  for  where  true  deity  and  true  humanity  are  both 
absent,  there  can  be  no  union  between  the  two. 

See  Domer,  Jahrbuch  f .  d.  Theologie,  1 :  880—**  Upon  this  theory  only  an  exhlbltory 
atonement  can  be  maintained.  There  is  no  real  humanity  that,  in  the  strength  of  divin- 
ity, can  bring  a  sacrifice  to  God.  Not  substitution,  therefore,  but  obedience,  on  this  view, 
reconciles  us  to  God.  Even  if  it  is  said  that  God's  Spirit  is  the  real  soul  in  all  men,  this 
will  not  help  the  matter;  for  we  should  then  have  to  make  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  the  unregenerate,  the  regenerate,  and  Christ, 
respectively.  But  in  that  case  we  lose  the  likeness  between  Christ's  nature  and  our 
own— Christ's  being  pre^xistent,  and  ours  not.  Without  this  pantheistic  doctrine,  Christ's 
unlikeness  to  us  is  yet  greater ;  for  he  is  really  a  wandering  God.  clothed  in  a  human 
body,  and  cannot  properly  be  called  a  human  soul.  We  have  then  no  middle-point  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  Godhead ;  and  in  the  state  of  exaltation,  we  have  no  manhood  at 
all— only  the  infinite  Logos,  in  a  glorified  body  as  his  garment." 

Isaac  Watts's  theory  of  a  pre^xistent  humanity  in  like  manner  implies  that  humanity 
is  originally  in  deity ;  it  does  not  proceed  from  a  human  stock,  but  from  a  divine ; 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  there  is  no  proper  distinction ;  hence  there  can  be  no 
proper  redeeming  of  humanity ;  see  Bib.  Sac,  1875 :  4S1.  On  the  theory  in  general,  see 
Hovey,  God  with  Us,  (K^OO :  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  480-440 ;  Phillppi,  Glaubenslehie,  4 : 
886-40B;  Biedermann,  ChrisUiche  Dogmatik,  866-860;  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  187, 
:ao. 

B.  Theory  of  Domer  and  Bothe,  that  the  union  between  the  divine  and 
the  human  natures  is  not  completed  by  the  incarnating  act    ' 

The  advocates  oi  this  view  maintain  that  the  union  between  the  two  na- 
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tares  is  aooompliahed  by  a  gradttal  oommnnioation  of  the  falnesB  of  the 
divine  Logos  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  This  oommunication  is  mediated 
by  the  human  consciousness  of  Jesus.  Before  the  human  consciousness 
begins,  the  personality  of  the  Logos  is  not  yet  divine-human.  The  personal 
union  completes  itself  only  gradually,  as  the  human  consciousness  is  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  appropriate  the  divine. 

Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  680  (Syst.  Doct.,  4  :  126)  — "  In  order  that  Christ  miffht  show 
hlB  hiffh-prlesUy  love  by  sufferioflr  and  death,  the  different  sides  of  his  personality  yet 
stood  to  one  another  in  relative  separablenees.  The  divine-human  union  in  him,  accord- 
ingly, was  before  his  death  not  yet  completely  actualized,  although  its  completion  was 
from  the  beginnin^r  divinely  assured."  2 :  431(  Syst.  Doct,  8 :  328 )— *'  In  spite  of  this  be- 
coming,  inside  of  the  Z/nio,  the  Logos  is  from  the  beginning  united  with  Jesus  in  the 
deepest  foundation  of  his  being,  and  Jesus'  life  has  ever  been  a  divine-human  one,  in  that 

a  present  receptivity  for  the  Godhead  has  never  remained  without  its  satisfaction 

Even  the  unconscious  humanity  of  the  babe  turns  receptively  to  the  Logos,  as  the 
plant  turns  toward  the  light.  The  initial  union  makes  Christ  already  the  Ood-man, 
but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  a  subsequent  becoming;  for  surely  he  did  become 
omniscient  and  incapable  of  death,  as  he  was  not  at  the  beginning." 

2 :  464  ( Syst.  Doct.,  3  :  368)—"  The  actual  life  of  God,  as  the  liOgos,  reaches  beyoDd  the 
beginnings  of  the  divine-human  life.  For  if  the  Unio  is  to  complete  itself  by  growth, 
the  relation  of  impartation  and  reception  must  continue.  In  his  personal  conscious- 
ness, there  was  a  distinction  between  duty  and  being.  The  will  had  to  take  up  prac- 
tically, and  turn  into  action,  each  new  revelation  or  perception  of  God's  will  on  the 
part  of  intellect  or  conscience.  He  had  to  maintain,  with  his  will,  each  revelation  of 
his  nature  and  work.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he  says :  *  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  bus- 
iness.' To  Satan's  temptation:  *  Art  thou  God's  Son?  *  he  must  reply  with  an  a£Brma- 
tion  that  suppresses  all  doubt,  though  he  will  not  prove  it  by  miracle.  This  moral 
growth,  as  it  was  the  wiU  of  the  Father,  was  his  task.  He  hears  from  his  Father,  and 
obeys.  In  him.  imperfect  knowledge  was  never  the  same  with  false  conception.  In  us, 
ignorance  has  error  for  its  obverse  side.  But  this  was  never  the  case  with  him,  though 
he  grew  in  Icnowledge  unto  the  end."  Domer's  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ  may 
be  found  in  his  Hist.  Doct.  Person  Christ.  5  :  248-201 ;  Glaubenslehre,  2  :  847-174  ( Syst. 
Boct.,  3:243-873). 

A  summary  of  his  views  is  also  given  in  Princeton  Rev.,  1878  :  71-87  — Domer  Illus- 
trates the  relation  between  the  humanity  and  the  deity  of  Christ  by  the  relation 
between  God  and  man,  in  conscience,  and  in  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  **  So  far  as  the 
human  element  was  immature  or  incomplete,  so  far  the  Logos  was  not  present.  Knowl- 
edge advanced  to  unity  with  the  Logos,  and  the  human  will  afterwards  confirmed  the 
best  and  highest  knowledge.  A  resignation  of  both  the  Logos  and  the  human  nature  to 
the  union  is  involved  in  the  incarnation.  The  growth  continues  until  the  idea,  and  the 
reality,  of  divine  humanity  perfectly  coincide.  The  assumption  of  unity  was  gradual, 
in  the  life  of  Christ.  His  exaltation  began  with  the  perfection  of  this  development." 
Rothe's  statement  of  the  theory  can  be  found  in  his  Dogmatlk,  2  :  49-182:  and  in  Bib. 
Sac..  27 :  386. 

It  is  objectionable  for  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  The  Scripture  plainly  teaches  that  that  which  was  bom  of  Mary  was 
as  completely  Son  of  God  as  Son  of  man  ( Luke  1 :  35 ) ;  and  that  in  the  in- 
carnating act,  and  not  at  his  resurrection,  Jesus  Christ  became  the  (Rod- 
man ( Phil.  2:7).  But  this  theory  virtually  teaches  the  birth  of  a  man 
who  subsequently  and  gradually  became  the  God-man,  by  consciously 
appropriating  the  Logos  to  whom  he  sustained  ethical  relations — ^relations 
with  regard  to  which  the  Scripture  is  entirely  silent. 

In  Luke  1 :  35—  "the  Mj  thing  vhieh  is  begottan  shjOl  be  called  the  Son  of  God"— and  Phil.  2  :  7  —  "emptied 
UbsbU;  taking  t^  term  of  a  inTant,  being  made  in  t^  likenen  of  men  "—we  have  evidence  that  Ohrist  was 
both  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  earthly  life.  But, 
according  to  Domer,  before  there  was  any  human  consciousness,  the  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  divine-human. 
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(6)  SiBoe  oonsoioiiflnefls  and  will  belong  to  personality,  as  distingniBbed 
from  nature,  the  hypothesiB  of  a  mutoal,  conaoions,  and  volnntaiy  appropri- 
ation of  divinity  by  humanity  and  of  humanity  by  divinity,  during  the 
earthly  life  of  Christ,  is  but  a  more  subtle  form  of  the  Nestorian  doctrine 
of  a  double  personality.  It  follows,  moreover,  that  as  these  two  person- 
alities do  not  become  absolutely  one  until  the  resurrection,  the  death  of  the 
man  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  the  Logos  has  not  yet  fully  united  himself,  can- 
not possess  an  infinite  atoning  efficacy. 

ThomaBiufl,  Chiistl  Person  und  Werk,  2  :  68-70,  objects  to  I>omer*8  view,  that  it "  leads 
us  to  a  man  who  is  in  intimate  communion  with  God— a  man  of  God,  but  not  a  man  who 
is  God."  He  maintains,  against  Domer,  that  the  union  between  the  divine  and  human 
In  Christ  exists  before  the  consciousness  of  it.*'  198-196— Dorner*s  view  '*  makes  each 
element,  the  divine  and  the  human,  long  for  the  other,  and  reach  its  truth  and 
reality  only  in  the  other.  This,  so  far  as  the  divine  is  concerned,  is  very  like  pantheism. 
Two  wHling  personalities  are  presupposed,  with  ethical  relation  to  each  other— two 
persons,  at  least  at  the  first.  Says  Domer :  *  So  long  as  the  manhood  is  yet  unconscious, 
the  person  of  the  Logos  is  not  yet  the  central  eoo  of  this  man.  At  the  beginning,  the 
Logos  does  not  impart  himself,  so  far  as  he  is  person  or  self-consciousness.  He  keeps 
apart  by  himself.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  manhood  fails  in  power  of  perception.*  At 
the  beginning,  then,  this  man  is  not  yet  the  God-man ;  the  Logos  only  works  in  him, 
and  on  him.  '  The  unio  penonalis  grows  and  completes  itself — becomes  ever  more  all- 
sided  and  complete.  Till  the  resurrection,  there  is  a  relative  separability  still.'  Thus 
Dorner.  Dut  the  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  an  ethical  relation 'of  the  divine  to  the 
human  in  Christ's  person.  It  knows  only  of  one  dlvlne-human  subject."  See  also 
Thomasius,  2 :  80-92. 

(c)  While  this  theory  asserts  a  final  complete  union  of  God  and  man  in 
Jesus  Christ,  it  renders  this  union  far  more  difficult  to  reason,  by  holding  it 
to  be  a  merging  of  two  persons  in  one,  ratlier  than  a  union  of  two  natures 
in  one  person.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  the  Scripture  gives  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  doctrine  of  a  double  personality  during  the  earthly  life  of 
Christ.  The  Gk>d-man  never  says :  " I  and  the  Logos  are  one  "  ;  "he  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Logos  "  ;  **  the  Logos  ia  greater  than  I "  ;  "  I  go 
to  the  Logos."  In  the  absence  of  all  Scripture  evidence  in  favor  of  this 
theory,  we  must  regard  the  rational  and  dogmatic  arguments  against  it  as 
conclusive. 

Llebner,  in  Jahrbuch  f .  d.  Theologie,  8  :  340-808,  urges,  against  Domer,  that  there  is  no 
sign  in  Scripture  of  such  communion  between  the  two  natures  of  Christ  as  exists 
between  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Philippi  also  objects  to  Domer's  view: 
(1)  that  it  implies  a  pantheistic  identity  of  essence  in  both  God  and  man ;  (S)  that  it 
makes  the  resurrection,  not  the  birth,  the  time  when  the  Word  became  flesh ;  (8 )  that  it 
does  not  explain  how  two  personalities  can  become  one :  see  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  4  : 
864-^80.  The  merging  of  two  personalities  in  one  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  made  easier  by 
the  pantheistic  assumption  that  God  and  man  are  essentially  one ;  and  Domer,  though 
strenuously  denying  that  he  is  a  pantheist,  is  quoted  as  sajing :  "  The  unity  of  essence 
of  God  and  man  is  the  great  discovery  of  this  age."  He  doubtless  thinks  that  be 
excludes  pantheism  by  his  earnest  assertion  of  personality.  But  not  only  is  one  nature 
and  two  persons  the  direct  opposite  of  the  Scripture  doctrine;  but  it  is  dlfllcult,  upon 
the  assumption  of  a  single  essence,  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  distinct 
personalities  at  all.  See  also  Biedennann,  Dogmatik,  851-863;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol., 
2:428-430. 

8.     The  real  nature  of  this  union, 

(a)  Its  great  importance. — While  the  Scriptures  represent  the  person 
of  Christ  as  the  crowning  mystery  of  the  Christian  scheme  ( Matt.  11 :  27 ; 
Col.  1 :  27 ;  2:2;  1  Tim.  3 :  16 ),  they  also  incite  us  to  its  study  (John 
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17 :  8 ;  20 :  27 ;  Luke  24 :  89 ;  Phil.  8  :  8,  10).  This  is  the  more  needful, 
flinoe  Christ  is  not  only  the  central  point  of  Christianity,  but  is  Christianity 
itself —  the  embodied  reconciliation  and  union  between  man  and  God.  The 
following  remarks  are  offered,  not  as  fully  explaining,  but  only  as  in  some 
respects  relieying,  the  difficulties  of  the  problem. 

Hat  U :  27~"Ko  on*  knovtth  tk«  Son.  tarf  tk«  Falkar;  naitto  datk  uj  ksov  tka  Patkar,  tare  the  Son,  aad  hs  te 
vhoDioeTer  tha  Son  vilktk  to  roTcal  him."  Here  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  the  mystery  of  the 
nature  of  the  Son  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Father.  Shedd,  Hist.  Doct.,  1 :  iOS— 
The  Person  of  Christ  is  in  some  respects  more  baffling  to  reason  than  the  Trinity.  Yet 
there  is  a  profane  neffleot.  as  weli  as  a  profane  curiosity :  Ool.  1 :  27  —  "  a*  ridM  of  the  glory  of 
thia  m7itag7 . . .  vhieh  it  Chriit  in  jon  tha  hop*  of  glory  *';  S  :  2  — "ths  mjataiy  of  God,  oven  Ohrittt  in  vhom  art 
all  tha  tratfluw  of  wiadom  and  knovkdge  hidden  " ;  1  TinL  3  :  16— "  great  ia  the  myitery  of  godlineai ;  he  who  waa 
anmftitad  in  tha  fleth  "  —  here  the  Vulflrate.  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  Buttmann  make  Mvcmfpior 
the  antecedent  of  o«,  th%  relative  taking  the  natural  grender  of  its  antecedent,  and 
MvcrnfpioK  referring  to  Christ ;  Hab.  2 :  11  —  "  both  he  thai  lanetiflath  and  thej  that  are  aanofeifled  are  all  of 
one  [  not  father,  but  race  ]  "  (e/.  ieli  17 :  26— "  ha  aada  of  one  oYnry  nation  of  mm  " )— an  allusion  to 
the  solidarity  of  the  race  and  Christ's  participation  in  all  that  belongs  to  us. 

John  17 :  3—**  thia  U  life  otomal,  thai  theyihonld  know  thee  the  only  trea  Ood,  and  him  vhom  than  didit  aend,  oTaa 
Jena  Christ" ;  20 :  27-  "laaah  hithar  thj  flngtr,  and  aee  my  handa ;  and  reaeh  hither  thy  hand,  and  pnt  it  into  my 
aide:  aadbenotfuthleai,bntbeUeTinf ";  lAke24:89  — "Sea  my  handa  and  myliiet,  that  it  ia  I  mywlf:  handk 
me  and  aee;  far  a  iprit  hath  not  fleah  and  bonea,  u  ye  aae  me  haring" ;  nil.3  : 8, 10  —  " I  eoont  all  thinga  to  be 
laaa  for  the  oueUenay  of  the  knovladge  of  Christ  Jeans  my  Lord ...  that  I  may  know  him";  1  John  1 :1  — "thai 
whieh  we  hare  heard,  that  whioh  we  have  seen  with  oar  ay«,  that  whieh  we  beheld,  and  our  handa  handled,  eonflominf 
theVordofliie." 

The  chief  problems  with  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  are :  ( 1 )  one  personality  and 
two  natures;  (2)  human  nature  without  personality;  (3)  relation  of  the  Logos  to  the 
humanity  during  the  earthly  life  of  Christ :  ( 4 )  relation  of  the  humanity  to  the  Logos 
during  the  heavenly  life  of  Christ.  Luther  said  that  we  should  need  ^*  new  tongues  " 
before  we  could  properly  set  forth  this  doctrine  — particularly,  a  new  language  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  man. 

(6)  Beasou  for  mystery.  —  The  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ's  person 
is  necessarily  inscrutable,  because  there  are  no  analogies  to  it  in  our  ex- 
perience. Attempts  to  illustrate  it  on  the  one  hand  from  the  union  and  yet 
the  distinctness  of  soul  and  body,  of  iron  and  heat,  and  on  the  other  hand 
from  the  union  and  yet  the  distinctness  of  Christ  and  the  believer,  of  the 
divine  Son  and  the  Father,  are  one-sided  and  become  utterly  misleading,  if 
they  are  regarded  as  furnishing  a  rationale  of  the  union  and  not  simply  a 
means  of  repelling  objection.  The  first  two  iUustrations  mentioned  above 
lack  the  essential  element  of  two  natures  to  make  them  complete  :  soul  and 
body  are  not  two  natures,  but  one,  nor  are  iron  and  heat  two  substances. 
The  last  two  illustrations  mentioned  above  lack  the  element  of  single  per- 
sonality :  Christ  and  the  believer  are  two  persons,  not  one,  even  as  the  Son 
and  the  Father  are  not  one  person,  but  two. 

The  two  illustrations  most  commonly  employed  are  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  and 
the  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ.  Bach  of  these  illustrates  one  side  of  the  great 
doctrine,  but  each  must  be  complemented  by  the  other.  The  former,  taken  by  itself, 
would  be  Eutychian ;  the  latter,  taken  by  itself,  would  be  Nestorian.  Like  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Person  of  Christ  is  an  absolutely  unique  fact,  for  which  we  can  find 
no  complete  analogies.  See  Blunt,  Diet.  Doct.  and  Hist.  Theol.,  art.:  Hypostasis: 
Sartorius,  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  S7-66 :  Wilberforce,  Incarnation,  aO-77 ;  Luthardt, 
Fund.  Truths,  281-384. 

(c)  Ground  of  possibilily. —  The  possibility  of  the  union  of  deity  and 
humanity  in  one  person  is  grounded  in  the  original  creation  of  man  in 
the  divine  image.  Man's  kinship  to  God,  in  other  words,  his  possession  of 
a  rational  and  spiritual  nature,  is  the  condition  of  incarnation.     Brute-life  is 
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inoapable  of  imion  with  Qod.  But  human  nature  is  capable  of  the  divine^ 
in  the  sense  not  only  that  it  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  Gk)d,  but  that 
Gk)d  may  unite  himself  indissolubly  to  it  and  endue  it  with  divine  powers, 
while  yet  it  remains  all  the  more  truly  human.  Sinoe  the  moral  image  of 
God  in  human  nature  has  been  lost  by  sin,  Christ,  the  perfect  image  of 
€k>d  after  which  man  was  originally  made,  restores  that  lost  image  by 
uniting  himself  to  humanity  and  filling  it  with  his  divine  life  and  love. 

2  Pit  1 : 4  —  "  purUtei  of  tbe  diiiae  utore."  Creation  and  provldenoe  do  not  furnish  the  last 
limit  of  God's  indwelling.  Beyond  these,  there  is  the  spiritual  union  between  the  believer 
and  Christ,  and  even  beyond  this,  there  is  the  unity  of  Ood  and  man  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  288  ( Syst.  Doot.,  8  :  180 )  —  "  Humanity  in  Christ 
is  related  to  divinity,  as  woman  to  man  in  marriage.  It  is  receptive,  but  it  is  exalted  by 
reoeivinfir-    Christ  is  the  offsprinfir  of  the  [  marriage  ]  oovenan^between  God  and  Israel.**^ 

lb.,  2 :  408^411  ( Syst.  Doct.,  8 :  801-808 )  —  '*  The  question  is :  How  can  Christ  be  both 
Creator  and  creature  ?  The  Logos,  as  such,  stands  over  against  the  creature  as  a  dis> 
tinct  object.  How  can  he  become,  and  be,  that  which  exists  only  as  object  of  his  activ- 
ity and  inworking?  Can  the  cause  become  its  own  effect?  The  problem  is  solved^ 
only  by  remembering  that  the  divine  and  human,  though  distinct  from  each  other,  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  foreign  to  each  other  and  mutually  exclusive.  The  very  thing- 
that  distinguishes  them  binds  them  together.  Their  essential  distinction  is  that  God  has- 
aseity,  while  man  has  simply  dependence.  'DMp  eaUelk  unto  dtep'  (P».  42: 7)— the  deep  of 
the  divine  riches,  and  the  deep  of  human  poverty,  call  to  each  other.  God's  infinite 
resources  and  man's  infinite  need,  God's  measureless  supply  and  man's  boundless  recep- 
tivity, attract  each  other,  until  they  unite  in  him  in  whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.  The  mutual  attraction  is  of  an  ethical  sort,  but  the  divine  love  haa 
'intloTed'  (1  John 4: 19). 

**  The  new  second  creation  Is  therefore  not  merely,  like  the  first  creation,  one  that  dis- 
tinguishes from  God,  —  it  is  one  that  unites  with  God.  Nature  is  distinct  from  God,  yet 
God  moves  and  works  in  nature.  Much  more  does  human  nature  find  its  only  true  real- 
ity, or  realization,  In  union  with  God.  God's  uniting  act  does  not  violate  or  unmake  it,, 
but  rather  first  causes  it  to  be  what,  in  God's  idea,  it  was  meant  to  be."  Incarnation  is 
therefore  the  very  fulfilment  of  the  idea  of  humanity.  The  supernatural  assumption, 
of  humanity  is  the  most  natural  of  all  things.  Man  is  not  a  mere  tangent  to  God,  but 
an  empty  vessel  to  be  filled  from  the  infinite  fountain.  Natura  humana  in  Christo 
capax  divinse.   See  Talbot,  in  Bap.  Quar.,  1868 :  129;  Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  270. 

(d)  No  double  personality. —  This  possession  of  two  natures  does  not 
involve  a  double  personality  in  the  Gk>d-man,  for  the  reason  that  the  Logos, 
takes  into  union  with  himself,  not  an  individual  man  with  already  devel- 
oped personality,  but  human  nature  whioh  has  had  no  separate  existence 
before  its  union  with  the  divine.  Christ's  human  nature  is  impersonal,  in 
the  sense  that  it  attains  self -consciousness  and  self-determination  only  in  the 
personality  of  the  Gk>d-man.  Here  it  is  important  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  nature  and  person.  Nature  is  substance  possessed  in  common; 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  have  one  nature ;  there  is  a  common  nature  of 
mankind.  Person  is  nature  separately  subsisting,  with  powers  of  con* 
sciousness  and  wilL  Since  the  human  nature  of  Christ  has  not  and  never 
had  a  separate  subsistence,  it  is  impersonal,  and  in  the  Gk>d-man  the  Logoa 
furnishes  the  principle  of  personality.  It  is  equally  important  to  observe 
that  self-consciousness  and  self-determination  do  not  belong  to  nature  aa 
such,  but  only  to  personality.  For  this  reason,  Christ  has  not  two  con- 
sciousneases  and  two  wills,  but  a  single  consciousnees  and  a  single  will. 
This  consciousness  and  will,  moreover,  is  never  simply  human,  but  is  alwaya 
theanthropic — an  activity  of  the  one  personality  which  unites  in  itself  the 
human  and  the  divine  (Mark  13  :  32 ;  Luke  22  :  42). 
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The  theory  of  two  oonsoiousneflBeB  And  two  wills,  first  elaborated  by  John  of  Damas- 
cus, was  an  unwarranted  addition  to  the  Orthodox  doctrine  propounded  at  Chaloedon. 
Althoufirh  the  view  of  John  of  Damascus  was  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple (881),  **this  Council  has  never  been  regarded  by  the  Greek  Church  as  aecumenical, 
and  its  composition  and  spirit  deprive  Its  decisions  of  all  value  as  indicating  the  true 
sense  of  Scripture  " ;  see  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  90.  NcOure  has  consciousness 
and  will,  only  as  it  is  manifested  in  person.  The  one  person  has  a  single  consciousness 
and  will,  which  embraces  within  its  scope  at  all  times  a  human  nature,  and  sometimes  a 
divine. 

Sartorius  uses  the  Illustration  of  two  concentric  circles :  the  one  ego  of  personality 
in  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  the  centre  of  both  circles,  the  human  nature  and  the 
divine.  Or,  still  better,  illustrate  by  a  smaller  vessel  of  air  inverted  and  sunk,  sometimes 
below  its  centre,  sometimes  above,  in  a  far  larger  vessel  of  water.  See  Mark  13 :  32—  "Of 
tliai  daj or  tbUliov  knoweth  no  oub,  not  eTan  tke  angds  in  bMTen,  ntither  tte  Son '* ;  luko  22 :  42— "Father,  if  tkoa 
be  villing,  ranoTe  this  sap  from  me :  norertbelaiB  not  my  irill,  bat  thine,  bo  done."  To  say  that,  although  in 
his  capacity  as  man  be  was  ignorant,  yet  at  that  same  moment  in  his  capacity  as  Ood  he 
was  omniscient,  is  to  accuse  Christ  of  unveracity.  Whenever  Christ  spoke,  it  was  not 
one  of  the  natures  that  spoke,  but  the  person  in  whom  both  natures  were  united. 

We  subjoin  various  definitions  of  personality  :  Boethius,  quoted  in  Domer,  Olaubens- 
lehre,  2 :  415  (Syst.  Doct.,  3 :  818)  — *'  Persona  est  animse  rationalis  Indi vidua  substan- 
tia"; F.  W.  Robertson,  Lect.  on  Gten.,  p.  8— "Personality  =  self-consciousness,  will, 
character'* ;  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  828  —  **  Personality  =  distinct  subsistence,  either 
actually  or  latently  self-conscious  and  self-determining'*;  Harris,  Philos.  Basis  of 
Theism,  408— **  Person  =  being,  conscious  of  self,  subsisting  in  indivuality  and  identity, 
and  endowed  with  Intuitive  reason,  rational  sensibility,  and  free-will."  Dr.  E.  G.  Rob- 
inson defines  **  nature  "  as  **  that  substratum  or  condition  of  being  which  determines 
the  kind  and  attributes  of  the  person,  but  which  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
person  itself."  For  the  theory  of  two  consciousnesses  and  two  wills,  see  Phllippi,  Glau- 
benslehre,  4:129,  234;  Kabnis,  Dogmatik,  2:314;  Ridgeley,  Body  of  Divinity,  1:476; 
Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  378-801.  Per  contra^  see  Hovey,  God  with  Us,  66 ;  Schaif,  Church 
Hist,  1 :  767,  and  8:761;  Calderwood.  Moral  Philosophy,  12-14;  Wlll>erforce,  Incama^ 
tion,  148-160;  Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  512-618. 

(e)  Effect  upon  the  human. — The  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human 
natures  makes  the  latter  possessed  of  the  powers  belonging  to  the  former ; 
in  other  words,  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  are  imparted  to  the 
human  without  passing  over  into  its  essence  —  so  that  the  human  Ohrist 
even  on  earth  had  power  to  be,  to  know,  and  to  do,  as  God.  That  this 
power  was  latent,  or  was  only  rarely  manifested,  was  the  result  of  the  self- 
chosen  state  of  humiliation  upon  which  the  Gk>d-man  had  entered.  In 
this  state  of  humiliation,  the  communication  of  the  contents  of  his  divine 
nature  to  the  human  was  mediated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Gk)d-man,  in 
his  servant-form,  knew  and  taught  and  performed  only  what  the  Spirit  per- 
mitted and  directed  ( Mat.  3  :  16 ;  John  8  :  34 ;  Acts  1  :  2 ;  10  :  38 ;  Heb. 
9  :  14  ].  But  when  thus  permitted,  he  knew,  taught,  and  performed,  not,  like 
the  prophets,  by  power  communicated  from  without,  but  by  virtue  of  his 
own  inner  divine  energy  ( Mat.  17  :  2  ;  Mark  5  :  41 ;  Luke  6  :  20,  21 ;  6  : 
19;  John  2  :  11,  24,  25;  3  :  18;  20  :  19). 

Kahnis,  Dogmatik,  2nd  ed.,  2  :  77— *' Human  nature  does  not  become  divine,  but  (as 
Chemnitz  has  said )  only  the  medium  of  the  divine :  as  the  moon  has  not  a  light  of  her 
own,  but  only  shines  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  So  human  nature  may  derivatively  exer- 
cise divlDc  attributes,  because  it  is  united  to  the  divine  in  one  person." 

Phllippi,  Glaubenslehre,  4  :  131  —  *'  The  union  exalts  the  human,  as  light  brightens  the 
air,  heat  gives  glow  to  the  iron,  spirit  exalts  the  body,  the  Holy  Spirit  hallows  the 
believer  by  union  with  his  soul.  Fire  gives  to  iron  its  own  properties  o^  lighting  and 
burning ;  yet  the  iron  does  not  become  fire.  Soul  gives  to  body  its  life-energy ;  yet  the 
body  does  not  become  soul.  The  Holy  Spirit  sanctifies  the  believer,  but  the  believer 
does  not  become  divine ;  for  the  divine  principle  is  the  determinicg  one.  We  do  not 
speak  of  airy  light,  of  iron  heat,  or  of  a  bodily  soul.    So  human  nature  possesses  the 
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divine  only  derlvatlyely.  In  thia  sense  It  is  our  destiny  to  become  'partelEin  «f  Ik*  diTiM 
OAtan '  (2  F»L  1 :  4  ).**  Even  in  bis  earthly  life,  wben  he  wished  to  be,  or  more  correctly, 
when  the  Spirit  permitted,  he  was  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  could  walk 
the  sea,  or  peas  through  closed  doors.  But,  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  he  was  subject 
to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  Mat  3 :  16,  the  anointinflr  of  the  Spirit  at  his  baptism  was  not  the  descent  of  a  mate- 
rial dove  ("uadoTe").  The  dove-like  appearance  was  only  the  outward  siffn  of  the 
oomingr  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  depths  of  his  beinff  and  pouring  itself  like  a 
flood  into  his  divine-human  consciousness.  John  3 :  34 — "  for  k«  givstk  not  t^  Spirit  by  wmnn  " ; 
lets  1 : 2— "aftar  tliai  be kad  giTu  oomnaadmsat  thnm^b  tbe  Holy  Ghoit  aato  tbs  apootlM" ;  10 :  38  —  "Josos  of 
lanratk,  bov  tbat  God  aaoiatod  bim  witb  tbe  Holy  Gbott  aad  vitb  poww :  vbo  woat  about  ddBf  good  aad  boiliag  all 
that  von  oppnnod  of  tbe  doTil ;  for  God  wta  vitb  bim  "  ;  Hab.  9 :  14  —  "  tbe  Uood  of  Cbriit,  who  tbroiig;b  tba  otarnal 
Spirit  offend  biaeelf  vitboat  blomiib  aato  God." 

When  permitted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  knew,  tauflrht,  and  wrought  as  God :  Mat  17 : 2 
—  "bewiatraiuflgaredbeiontboia";  Mai«5:41  — "Auniel,  Itay  Batotbe^  iriae";  Lake  5  :  20,  21  —  "  Maa,  tby 

siaa  ere  forgiToa  tkae ¥ko  oaa  forgiTO  naa,  bat  God  aloae?"   Lake  6 :  19— "power  oaaie  fiortk  from  kirn, 

aad  keeled  tkem  all" ;  Joka  2 :  11— "Tkie  bepaaiag  of  eigaa  did  Jeeus  ia  Oana  of  Galilee,  aad  maaifeited  bis  gloiy  " ; 

24, 25— "ke  kaew  all  mea kekimielf  knew  wbat  wu  ia  maa" ;  3 :  13—  "tbe  8oa  of  naa,  vkiok  is  ia  beaTta  " 

C  here,  however,  Weetcott  and  Hort,  with  M  and  B,  omit  &  i»v  iv  r^  ovpor^  ] ;  20 :  19 — "  wbea 
tbe  doon  vera  ibat Jetas  eame  aad  itood  iatba  midat" 

Christ  is  the  "earraat  of  JeboTab"  (Ii.  42:1-7;  49:1-12;  52:13;  53:12)  and  the  meanlnflr  of  v<uf 
<  iett  3 :  13, 26 ;  4 :  27, 30 )  is  not "  chUd  '*  or  **  Son  " :  it  is  "eonraat,"  as  in  the  Revised  Version. 
But.  in  the  state  of  exaltation,  Christ  is  the  "  Lord  of  tbe  Spirit "  ( 2  Cor.  3 :  18  -  Meyer ),  irlvinflr 
the  Spirit  ( Joba  16 :  7  —  '*  I  will  eead  bim  aato  yoa  " ),  present  in  the  Spirit  ( Joba  14  :  18  —  "I  oome  aato 
yea" ;  Mat.  28 :  20  —  " I  am  witb  yoa  alway,  oToa  aatp  tbe  ead  of  tbe  world " ),  and  working  through  tbe 
Spirit  (1  Cor.  15: 45— "tbe  last  Adam  became  a  life-giTiag  spirit";  2  Cor.  3: 17— "How  tbe  Lord  is  tbe  Spirit"). 
On  Christ's  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  see  John  Owen,  Works,  S82-SB87 ;  Robins,  in  Bib. 
Sac.,  Oct.,  md :  615;  WUberforce,  Incarnation,  206-841. 

(/)  Effect  upon  the  divine.  —  This  oommunion  of  the  natores  was  such 
that,  although  the  divine  nature  in  itself  is  incapable  of  ignorance,  weak- 
ness, temptation,  suffering,  or  death,  the  one  person  Jesus  Christ  was  capa- 
ble of  these  by  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  a  human  nature 
in  him.  As  the  human  Savior  can  exercise  divine  attributes,  not  in  virtue 
of  his  humanity  alone,  but  derivatively,  by  virtue  of  his  possession  of  a 
divine  nature,  so  the  divine  Savior  can  suffer  and  be  ignorant  as  man,  not 
in  his  divine  nature,  but  derivatively,  by  virtue  of  his  possession  of  a  human 
nature.  We  may  iUustrate  this  from  the  connection  between  body  and 
flouL  The  soul  suffers  pain  from  its  union  with  the  body,  of  which  apart 
from  the  body  it  would  be  incapable.  So  the  Ood-man,  although  in  his 
divine  nature  impassible,  was  capable,  through  his  union  with  humanity,  of 
absolutely  infinite  suffering. 

Just  as  my  soul  could  never  suffer  the  pains  of  fire  if  It  were  only  soul,  but  can  suffer 
those  pains  in  union  with  the  body,  so  the  otherwise  impassible  Ood  can  suffer  mortal 
pangs  through  his  union  witb  humanity,  which  he  never  oould  suffer  if  he  had  not 
joined  himself  to  my  nature.  The  union  between  the  humanity  and  the  deity  is  so  close, 
that  deity  itself  is  brought  under  the  curse  and  penalty  of  the  law.  Because  Christ  was 
Ood,  did  he  pass  unscorched  through  the  fires  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary?  Rather  let 
us  say,  because  Christ  was  God,  he  underwent  a  suffering  that  was  absolutely  infinite. 
Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  4  :  300  aq. ;  Lawrence,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  24  :  41 ;  SchUberlein,  in  Jahr- 
buch  fUr  deutscfae  Theologie,  1871 :  459-SOl. 

[g)  Necessity  of  the  union.  — The  union  of  two  natures  in  one  person 
is  necessary  to  constitute  Jesus  Christ  a  proper  mediator  between  man  and 
God.  His  Wo-fold  nature  gives  him  fellowship  with  both  parties,  since  it 
involves  an  equal  dignity  with  €k)d,  and  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  sympa- 
thy with  man  ( Heb.  2  :  17, 18 ;  4 :  15, 16 ).  This  two-fold  n^iture,  moreover, 
enables  him  to  present  to  both  Gk>d  and  man  proper  terms  of  recondlia- 
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tion :  being  man,  he  can  make  atonement  for  man ;  being  Gkxl,  his  atone- 
ment has  infinite  valae ;  while  both  his  divinity  and  his  humanity  combine 
to  move  the  hearts  of  offenders  and  constrain  them  to  submission  and  love 
(ITim.  2  :5;  Heb.  7:25). 

Ibb.  2:17,18-~"VlMnf€nitbakoTedhi]B  lA  aU  tkiagi  to  be  nuida  lik/vnto  hii  bntlinn,  that  be  might  iMone 
«  auraftil  ud  CutUhl  high  pnait  in  thingi  pMrtaiaiag  to  God,  to  nake  propitution  for  the  nno  of  tho  people.  For  in 
thAt  be  hinelf  hath  raftrMl  beiBg  tomptod,  he  is  aUe  to  neeor  them  that  are  tempted" ;  4  :  15, 16  —  "For  ve  have 
not  aa  high  priait  that  eanaet  be  tooohed  vith  the  fteling  of  oar  inlrmitiei;  bat  one  that  hath  been  in  all  points 
tempted  like  u  ve  aie^  jot  vitheat  sin.  Let  as  thsraCore  drav  near  vith  boldness  onto  the  throne  of  graee,  that  ve 
aaj  reoBTe  meroy,  and  may  find  graoe  to  help  as  in  time  of  need  " ;  1  Tim.  2 : 5— "One  God,  one  mediator  also  betveen 
God  and  men,  himself  man,  Christ  Jeias" ;  leb.  7 :  25  —  "therefore  also  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  attormost  them  that 
draw  neer  ante  God  throogh  him,  seeing  he  erer  liYoth  to  make  intareessioa  for  thom." 

Because  Christ  is  man,  he  can  miike  atonement  for  man  and  can  sympathize  with  man. 
Because  Christ  is  God,  his  atonement  has  infinite  value,  and  the  union  which  he  effects 
with  God  is  complete.  A  merely  human  Savior  oould  never  reconcile  or  reunite  us  to 
God.  But  a  divine-human  Savior  meets  all  our  needs.  See  Wilberforoe,  Incarnation, 
17&-206. 

{h)  The  union  eternal  — The  union  of  humanity  with  deity  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ  is  indissoluble  and  etemaL  Unlike  the  avatars  of  the  East, 
the  incarnation  -was  a  permanent  assumption  of  human  nature  by  the  sec- 
ond person  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  ascension  of  Ohrist,  glorified  humanity 
has  attained  the  throne  of  the  universe.  By  his  Spirit,  this  same  divine- 
human  Savior  is  omnipresent  to  secure  the  progress  of  his  kingdom.  The 
final  subjection  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  alluded  to  in  1  Oor.  15  :  28,  can- 
not be  other  than  the  complete  return  of  the  Son  to  his  original  relation 
to  the  Father ;  since,  according  to  John  17  : 6,  Christ  Ib  again  to  possess 
the  glory  which  he  had  vdth  the  Father  before  the  world  was  (  of,  Heb. 
1  :8;  7:24,25). 

1  Cor.  15 :  28  — "ind  vhsn  all  things  haTt  been  mbjeetad  unto  him,  than  ihaU  the  Son  alw  himaalf  bt  nbjMted  to 
him  that  did  nbJMt  aU  thingi  onto  him,  that  God  may  bo  aU  in  aU " ;  John  17  :  5  — "0  Fathar,  g^lorify  thon  me  vith 
thino  ovn  Mlf  with  the  glory  vhieh  I  had  vith  thee  bofora  the  vorld  vas" ;  Bob.  1 :  8—  "of  the  Son  he  saith,  Thj 
throne,  0  God,  ia  linr  OTor  and orer " ;  7 :24  —  "he,  booanae  ho  Abidoth  foreTor,  hath  hia  priesthood  nnehangeable." 
Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  2  :  281-283  ( Syst.  Doct.,  8 :  177-170),  holds  that  there  is  a  present 
and  relative  distinction  between  the  Son's  will,  as  mediator,  and  that  of  the  Father  (Mat 
26 :  38  ~  "  not  as  I  will,  bat  u  thwi  wilt ")  —  a  distinction  which  shall  cease  when  Christ  becomes 
Judflre  (John  16 :  26  —  "in  that  day  ye  ahall  aak  in  my  name:  and  I  tay  not  onto  yon,  that  I  will  pray  the  Father 
far  yoa" ).  If  Christ's  retgn  ceased,  he  would  be  inferior  to  the  saints,  who  are  them- 
selves to  rei^n.     But  they  are  to  refflrn  only  in  and  with  Christ,  their  head. 

The  best  lUustration  of  the  possible  meaning  of  Christ's  giving  up  the  kinerdom  is 
found  in  the  Governor  of  the  East  India  Company  erlvlnsr  up  his  authority  to  the  Queen 
and  menring*  It  in  that  of  the  home  flrovemment,  he  himself,  however,  at  the  same  time 
beoomlng  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  So  (Christ  will  give  up  his  vioegerency,  but 
not  his  medlatorship.  Now  he  reiguB  by  delegated  authority ;  then  ho  will  rel^rn  in 
union  with  the  Father. 

Melancthon :  "  Christ  will  finish  his  work  as  Mediator,  and  then  will  reign  as  God, 
immediately  revealinfir  to  us  the  Deity."  Quenstedt,  quoted  in  Schmid,  Dogmatik,  283, 
thinks  the  giving  up  of  the  klnfirdom  will  be  only  an  exchange  of  outward  administra- 
tion for  inward  —not  a  surrender  of  all  power  and  authority,  but  only  of  one  mode  of 
exerdsinflr  it.  Hanna,  on  Resurrection,  lect.  4 — **  It  is  not  a  gi vin^r  up  of  his  mediatorial 
authority  — that  throne  is  to  endure  forever  — but  it  Is  a  simple  public  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  God  is  all  in  all,  that  Christ  is  God's  medium  of  accomplishing  all."  An. 
Par.  Bible,  on  1  Oor.  IS :  28 — **  Not  his  mediatorial  relation  to  his  own  people  shall  be  given 
tip ;  much  less  his  personal  relation  to  the  Godhead,  as  the  divine  Word ;  but  only  his 
mediatorial  relation  to  the  world  at  large."  See  also  Edwards,  Observations  on  the 
Trrlnity,85sq[. 

Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  402  ( Syst.  Doct.,  3 :  297-299 )  —  "  We  are  not  to  imagine  incar- 
nations of  Christ  in  the  angel-world,  or  in  other  spheres.   This  would  make  incarnation 
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ouly  the  ohanire  of  a  garment,  a  paasing  theophany ;  and  Christ's  relation  to  humanity 
would  be  merely  an  external  one."  On  the  ireneral  subject  of  this  union,  see  Herao^, 
Encycloplidle,  art. :  Chrlstoloffie ;  Barrows,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  10 :  766 ;  28  :  83 ;  also.  Bib.  Sac., 
17  :  585;  John  Owen,  Person  of  Christ,  In  Works,  1 :  228;  Hooker,  Eccl.  Polity,  book  v  : 
chap.  61-56 ;  Boyce,  in  Bap.  Quar.,  1870 :  385;  Shedd,  Hist.  Doct.,  1 :  406  sq. ;  Hoyey,  Ood 
with  Us,  61-88 ;  Plumptre,  Christ  and  Christendom,  appendix. 


SECTION   III. — THE  TWO   STATES  OF  CHRIST. 

L    Thb  State  of  Humiliation. 
1.     The  nature  of  this  humiliation. 

We  may  diBmiss,  as  tm worthy  of  serions  notice,  the  views  that  it  consisted 
essentially  either  in  the  union  of  the  Logos  with  human  nature, — for  this 
union  with  human  nature  continues  in  the  state  of  exaltation ;  or  in  the 
outward  trials  and  priyations  of  Ohrist's  human  life, — for  this  view  casts 
reproach  upon  poverty,  and  ignores  the  power  of  the  soul  to  rise  superior 
to  its  outward  droumstances. 

We  may  devote  more  attention  to  the 

A.  Theory  of  Thomasius,  Delitzsch,  and  Crosby,  that  the  humiliation 
consisted  in  the  surrender  of  the  relative  divine  attributes. 

This  theory  holds  that  the  Logos,  although  retarning  his  divine  self -con- 
sciousness and  his  immanent  attributes  of  holiness,  love,  and  truth,  surren- 
dered his  relative  attributes  of  omniscience,  omnipotence,  and  omnipresence, 
in  order  to  take  to  himself  veritable  human  nature.  According  to  this  view, 
there  are,  indeed,  two  natures  in  Christ,  but  neither  of  these  natures  is  in- 
finite. Thomasius  and  Delitzsch  are  the  chief  advocates  of  this  theory  in 
Germany.     Dr.  Howard  Crosby  has  maintained  a  similar  view  in  America. 

The  theory  of  Thomasius,  Delitzsch,  and  Crosby  has  been,  though  Improperly,  called 
the  theory  of  the  Kenosls  (from  ^K^KUKrev— "emptied  himnlf"— In  Phil.  2:7),  and  Its  advocates 
are  often  called  Kenotlc  theologians.  There  is  a  Kenosls  of  the  Logos,  but  It  Is  of  a  dltTer- 
ent  sort  from  that  which  this  theory  supposes.  For  statements  of  this  theory,  see  Thom- 
asius, Chrlstl  Person  und  Werk,2  :  23^2^,  543-650;  Delitzsch,  Blbllsohe  Psychologle,  328- 
383 ;  Howard  Crosby,  In  Bap.  Quar.,  1870  :  860-^63— a  discourse  subsequently  published  In 
a  separate  volume,  with  the  title:  The  True  Humanity  of  Christ,  and  reviewed  by 
Shedd,  in  Presb.  Rev.,  April,  1881 :  420-431.  Crosby  emphasizes  the  word  "  beoame."  In  JoU  1 : 
14— "and  the  Word  became  fleeh"— and  gives  the  word  "Heah"  the  sense  of  "man,"  or"  human." 
Crosby,  then,  should  logically  deny,  though  he  does  not  deny,  that  Christ's  body  was 
derived  from  the  Virgin. 

We  object  to  this  view  that : 

(a)  It  contradicts  the  Scriptures  already  referred  to,  in  which  Christ  as- 
serts his  divine  knowledge  and  power.  Divinity,  it  is  said,  can  give  up  its 
world-functions,  for  it  existed  without  these  before  creation.  But  to  give 
up  divine  attributes  is  to  give  up  the  substance  of  Gbdhead.  Nor  is  it  a 
sufficient  reply  to  say  that  only  the  relative  attributes  are  given  up,  while 
the  immanent  attributes,  which  chiefly  characterize  the  Gbdhead,  are  re- 
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tained ;  for  the  immanent  neoeflBazily  involye  the  relative,  as  the  greater 
involye  the  less. 

Llebneri  Jahrbuch  f.  d.  Theol.,  8  :  848-866—"  Ja  the  Loffos  here?  But  wherein  does  ho 
show  bis  presenoe,  that  It  may  be  known?"  Hase,  Hutterus  Bedivlyus,  11th  ed.,817, 
note. 

(6)  Since  the  Logos,  in  nniting  himself  to  a  human  soul,  rednoes  himself 
to  the  condition  and  limitations  of  a  human  soul,  the  theory  is  virtually  a 
theory  of  the  coexistence  of  two  human  souls  in  Christ  But  the  union  of 
two  finite  souls  is  more  difficult  to  explain  than  the  union  of  a  finite  and  an 
infinite, — since  there  can  be  in' the  former  case  no  intelligent  guidance  and 
control  of  the  human  element  by  the  divine. 

Domer,  Jahrbuch  f .  d.  Theol.,  1 :  807-406—"  The  imposslbllitj  of  making  two  finite 
souls  into  one  finally  drove  Arianism  to  the  denial  of  any  human  soul  in  Christ** 
<  Apolllnarlanlsm ).  This  statement  of  Domer,  which  we  have  already  quoted  in  our 
account  of  ApoUlnarlanism,  illustrates  the  similar  impossibility,  upon  the  theory  of 
Thomaslus,  of  constructing  out  of  two  finite  souls  the  person  of  Christ.  See  also 
Hovey,  Ood  with  Us,  68. 

(c)  This  theory  fails  to  secure  its  end,  that  of  making  comprehensible  the 
human  development  of  Jesus, — for  even  though  divested  of  the  relative  at- 
tributes of  Oodhood,  the  Logos  stOl  retains  his  divine  self-consciousness, 
together  with  his  immanent  attributes  of  holiness,  love,  and  truth.  This  is 
as  difficult  to  reconcile  with  a  purely  natural  human  development  as  the 
possession  of  the  relative  divine  attributes  would  be.  The  theory  logically 
leads  to  a  further  denial  of  the  possession  of  any  divine  attributes,  or  of  any 
divine  consciousness  at  all,  on  the  {Mot  of  Christ,  and  merges  itself  in  the 
view  of  Qess  and  Beecher,  that  the  Gk)dhead  of  the  Logos  is  actually  trans- 
formed into  a  human  soul. 

Kahnis,  Dogmatik,  8  :  848—**  The  old  theology  conceived  of  Christ  as  in  full  and  un- 
broken use  of  the  divine  self-oonsdousnees,  the  divine  attributes,  and  the  divine  world* 
functions,  from  the  conception  until  death.  Though  Jesus,  as  foetus,  child,  boy,  was 
not  almighty  and  omnipresent  according  to  his  human  nature,  yet  he  was  so,  as  to  his 
divine  nature,  which  constituted  one  ego  with  his  human.  Thomasius,  however,  de- 
clared that  the  l/ogos  gave  up  his  relative  attributes,  during  his  sojourn  in  flesh.  Dor- 
ner's  objection  to  this,  on  the  ground  of  the  divine  unchangoableness,  overshoots  the 
mark,  because  it  makes  any  becoming  impossible. 

"  But  some  things  in  Thomasius'  doctrine  are  still  difficult :  1st,  divinity  can  cer- 
tainly give  up  its  world-functions,  for  it  has  existed  without  these  before  the  world 
was.  In  the  nature  of  an  absolute  personality,  however,  lies  an  absolute  knowing, 
willing,  feeling,  which  it  cannot  give  up.  Hence  Pkil.  2 : 6-11  speaks  of  a  giving-up  of 
divine  glory,  but  not  of  a  giving-up  of  divine  attributes  or  nature.  2nd,  little  is  gained 
by  such  an  assumption  of  the  giving  up  of  reUUiw  attributes,  since  the  Logos,  even 
while  divested  of  a  part  of  his  attributes,  still  has  full  possession  of  his  divine  self -con- 
sciousness, which  must  make  a  purely  human  development  no  less  difficult.  8rd,  the 
expressions  of  divine  self-consciousness,  the  works  of  divine  power,  the  words  of 
divine  wisdom,  prove  that  Jesus  was  in  possession  of  his  divine  self-consciousness  and 
attributes. 

"The  essential  thing  which  the  Kenotlcs  aim  at,  however,  stands  fast;  namely,  that 
the  divine  personality  of  the  Logos  divested  itself  of  its  glory  (Jokn  17 :  5),  riches  (2  Oar. 
8:6),  divine  form  ( Phil  2:6).  This  divesting  is  the  becoming  man.  The  humiliation, 
then,  was  a  giving-up  of  the  use,  not  of  the  possession,  of  the  divine  nature  and  attri- 
butes. That  man  can  thus  give  up  self-consciousness  and  powers,  we  see  every  day  in 
sleep.  But  man  does  not,  thereby,  cease  to  be  man.  So  we  maintain  that  the  IiOgos. 
when  he  became  man,  did  not  divest  himself  of  his  divine  person  and  nature,  which  was 
impossible ;  but  only  divested  himself  of  the  use  and  exercise  of  these— these  being  latent 
in  him— in  order  to  unfold  themselves  to  use  in  the  measure  to  which  his  human  nature 
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developed  Itself-^i  use  which  found  its  oompledon  In  the  ^condition  of  ezaltatlon.**^ 
This  statement  of  Kahnis,  although  approachingr  oorreotneas,  1b  still  neither  quite  cor- 
rect nor  quite  complete. 

B.  Theory  that  the  humiliation  consisted  in  the  snrrender  of  the  inde- 
pendent exerdse  of  the  divine  attributes. 

This  theory,  whioh  we  regard  as  the  most  satisfactory  of  all,  may  be  more 
fully  set  forth  as  follows.  The  humiliation,  as  the  Scriptures  seem  to  show, 
consisted : 

(a)  In  that  act  of  the  preexistent  Logos  by  which  he  gave  up  his  divine 
glory  with  the  Father,  in  order  to  take  a  servant  form.  In  this  act,  he  re- 
signed not  the  possession,  nor  yet  entirely  the  use,  but  rather  the  indepen- 
dent exerdse,  of  the  divine  attributes. 

Johiii7:5— "Glorifj  tluw  m«  vitli  thina  ova  salf  witli  tk«  c^  w]d«k I kad  vith tkae Men tk« ««rii  ww " ; 
PliiL  2 : 6,  7—"  who,  amtiJig  in  Ik*  form  of  G«d,  Montod  not  tke  being  «n  an  equlitj  vith  God  a  tking  to  be  gnqwd* 
bat  amptiod  hiaadf,  taking  tke  fom  of  a  lanrant,  being  nude  in  tbe  Ukeneia  of  man  ";  2  Cor.  8 : 9— "For  je  kaov 
tke  graee  of  our  Lord  Jesos  Obrist,  tkat  tkongk  he  vaa  lieh,  yet  for  yonr  lakaake  beeame  poor,  that  ye  tknwgk  kit  per- 
ertj  might  become  riok." 

(b)  In  the  submission  of  the  Logos  to  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 

the  limitations  of  his  Messianic  mission,  in  his  communication  of  the  divine 

fulness  to  the  human  nature  which  he  had  taken  into  union  with  himself. 

iota  1 : 2— Jesus,  "after  tkat  he  kad  giren  oommandment  tkrongh  tke  E0I7  Gkost  nato  tke  apoitlei  vkom  ke  bad. 
okeeen";  10  :  38— "Jeeoi  of  Haontk,  hov  that  God  aaoiBted  him  with  tke  Holy  Ghoctand  vitk  pover";  Eeb.  9 :  li 
— "  tke  blood  of  Ckriat,  vko  tkroogk  tke  eternal  Spirit  oirerad  kimself  vitkoat  blemiik  aato  God." 

(c)  In  the  continuous  surrender,  on  the  part  of  the  Gk)d-man,  so  far  aa 
his  human  nature  was  concerned,  of  the  exercise  of  those  divine  powers 
with  which  it  was  endowed  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  divine,  and  in 
the  voluntary  acceptance,  which  followed  upon  this,  of  temptation,  suffering^ 
and  death. 

Vai  28 :  59— "Thinlust  tkea  tkat  I  eaonet  beaeeekmyFatker.aad  keikall  evennoviand  me  montkaatvelTe  kgiou 
of  aagale" ;  Jokn  10 :  17, 18— "  Tkerefon  dotk  my  Iktker  lore  me,  beoaaae  I  lay  dova  my  lift»  tkat  I  may  take  it  again. 
Ro  <ne  taketk  it  avay  from  me,  bat  Ilay  it  dovn  of  myiell  I  kaye  pover  to  lay  it  dovn  and  I  kare  pover  to  take  it 
again" ;  PkiL  2 : 8— "and  being  foaad  ia  (aakioa u  a  maa,  ke  kambled  kimeeli;  beeeming obedient  even  aato  deatk» 
yea,  tke  daatk  of  tke  orooB." 

Each  of  these  elements  of  the  doctrine  has  its  own  Scriptural  support 
We  must  therefore  regard  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  not  as  consisting  in  a 
single  act,  but  as  involving  a  continuous  self-renunciation,  which  began 
with  the  Eenosis  of  the  Logos  in  becoming  man,  and  which  culminated  in 
the  self-subjection  of  the  Ood-man  to  the  death  of  the  Gross. 

Our  doctrine  of  Christ's  humiliation  will  be  better  understood,  if  we  put  it  midway 
between  two  pairs  of  erroneous  views,  making  it  the  third  of  five.  The  list  would  be  as 
follows:  (1)  Gess:  The  Logt)S  srave  up  all  divine  attributes ;  (2)  Thomasius:  The 
Logos  gave  up  relative  attributes  only ;  (8)  True  View :  The  Logos  gave  up  the  Inde- 
pendent exercise  of  divine  attributes ;  (4)  Old  Orthodoxy :  Christ  gave  up  the  use  of 
divine  attributes ;  ( 5 )  Anselm :  Christ  acted  as  If  he  did  not  possess  divine  attributes. 
The  full  exposition  of  the  classical  passage  with  reference  to  the  humiliation,  namely, 
PkiL  2 :  &-9,  we  give  below,  under  the  next  paragraph. 

2.     The  stages  of  Chrisfa  humiliation. 

We  may  distinguish :  (a)  That  act  of  the  prmncamate  Logos  by  which, 
in  becoming  man,  he  gaye  up  the  independent  exercise  of  the  divine  attri- 
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bnies.  (6)  His  sabmission  to  the  oommon  Iawb  which  regulate  the  origin 
of  souls  from  a  preexistiDg  sinful  stock,  in  taking  his  human  nature  from 
the  virgin — a  human  nature  which  only  the  miraculous  conception  rendered 
pure,  (c)  His  subjection  to  the  limitations  involved  in  a  human  grov^h 
and  development — ^reaching  the  consciousness  of  his  sonship  at  his  twelfth 
year,  and  working  no  miracles  till  after  the  baptism,  (d)  The  subordina- 
tion of  himself,  in  state,  knowledge,  teaching,  and  acts,  to  the  control  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — so  living,  not  independently,  but  as  a  servant,  {e)  TTi«  sub- 
jection, as  conne<^d  with  a  sinful  race,  to  temptation  and  suffering,  and 
finally  to  the  death  which  constituted  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

Peter  Lombard  asked  whether  God  could  know  more  than  he  was  aware  off  It  is 
only  another  way  of  puttiner  the  question  whether,  durinir  the  earthly  life  of  Christf  the 
Logos  existed  outside  of  the  flesh  of  Jesus.  We  must  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Other- 
wise the  number  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity  would  be  variable,  and  the  universe  oould 
do  without  him  who  is  ever  "  upholding  all  tUngB  by  the  word  of  his  poww  "  ( Keb.  1 :  3 ),  and  in  whom 
"all  things  consist"  (OdL  1 :  17).  Let  us  recall  the  nature  of  God's  omnipresence  (see  pajces 
133, 183 ).  Omnipresence  is  nothing  less  than  the  presence  of  the  whole  of  God  in  every 
place.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  whole  Christ  can  be  present  in  every  believer  as 
fully  as  if  that  believer  were  the  only  one  to  receive  of  his  fulness,  and  that  the  whole 
Loiros  can  be  united  to  and  be  present  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  fills  and  governs  the  universe.  By  virtue  of  this  omnipresence,  therefore,  the  whole 
Logos  can  suffer  on  earth,  while  yet  the  whole  Logos  reigns  in  heaven.  The  Logos  out^ 
side  of  Christ  has  the  perpetual  consciousness  of  his  Godhead,  while  yet  the  Logos,  as 
UDited  to  humanity  in  Christ,  is  subject  to  ignorance,  weakness,  and  death. 

How  the  independent  exercise  of  the  attributes  of  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and 
omnipresence  can  be  surrendered,  even  for  a  time,  would  be  inconceivable,  if  we  were 
regarding  the  Logos  as  he  is  in  himself,  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe.  The  mat- 
ter is  somewhat  easier,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  not  the  Logos  per  at,  but  rather 
the  God-man,  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  the  Logos  submitted  to  this  humiliation.  Souths 
Sermons,  2 :  9—"  Be  the  fountain  never  so  full,  yet  if  it  communicate  itself  by  a  little 
pipe,  the  stream  can  be  but  small  and  inconsiderable,  and  equal  to  the  measure  of  its 
conveyance."  Sartorius,  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  TO—"  The  human  eye,  when  open, 
sees  heaven  and  earth ;  but  when  shut,  it  sees  little  or  nothing.  Tet  its  inherent  capacity 
does  not  change.  So  divinity  does  not  change  its  nature,  when  it  drops  the  curtain  of 
humanity  before  the  eyes  of  the  God-man." 

The  divine  in  Christ,  during  most  of  his  earthly  life,  is  latent,  or  only  now  and  then  pres- 
ent to  his  consciousness,  or  manifested  to  others.  Illustrate  from  second  childhood, 
where  the  mind  itself  exists,  but  is  not  capable  of  use ;  or  from  first  chUdhood,  where  even 
a  Newton  or  a  Humboldt,  if  brought  back  to  earth  and  made  to  occupy  an  infant  body 
and  brain,  would  develop  as  an  infant,  with  infantile  powers.  There  is  more  in  memory 
than  we  can  at  this  moment  recall  —  memory  is  greater  than  recollection.  There  is  more 
of  us  at  all  times  than  we  know  —  only  the  sudden  emergency  reveals  the  largeness  of 
our  resources  of  mind  and  heart  and  will.  The  new  nature,  in  the  regenerate,  is  greater 
than  it  appears:  "BaloTad,  nov  an  w»  ehildran  of  God,  and  it  is  not  jet  nade  nanifost  whAt  ve  shall  b«.  Ve 
know  that,  if  ho  shall  be  maaiteted,  ire  shall  be  like  him  "  (1  John  3:2).  So  in  Christ  there  was  an  ocean- 
like  f  ulness|pf  resource,  of  which  only  now  and  then  the  Spirit  permitted  the  conscious- 
ness and  the  exercise. 

Without  denying  ( with  Domer )  the  completeness,  even  from  the  moment  of  the  con- 
ception, of  the  union  between  the  detty  and  the  humanity,  we  may  still  say  with  Kahnis : 
"  The  human  nature  of  Christ,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  development,  appropriates 
more  and  more  to  its  conscious  use  the  latent  fulness  of  the  divine  nature."  So  we  take 
the  middle  ground  between  two  opposite  extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Kenosis  was 
not  the  extinction  of  the  Logos.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  Christ  hunger  and  sleep 
by  miracle  ~  this  is  Dooetism.  We  must  not  minimize  Christ's  humiliation,  for  this  waa 
his  glory.  There  was  no  limit  to  his  descent,  except  that  arising  from  his  sinlessness. 
His  humiliation  was  not  merely  the  givlng-up  of  the  appearance  of  Godhead.  Baird,. 
Elohim  Revealed,  686— **  Should  any  one  aim  to  celebrate  the  condescension  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  by  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  he  laid  aside  the  robes  of  royalty 
and  assumed  the  style  of  a  subject,  and  altogether  ignore  the  more  important  matter 
that  he  actually  became  a  private  person,  it  would  be  very  weak  and  absurd."    Inas» 
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much,  however,  as  the  paasage  PhiL  2 :  M  is  the  chief  hasls  and  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  humiliation,  we  here  subjoin  a  more  detailed  examination  of  it. 

Exposition  of  Philippians,  2 : 5-4.  The  passa^re  reads :  "Who,  ezistiB;  in  the  farm  of  God, 
MUtod  not  the  bttn;  on  an  equlity  vitk  Ood  a  tUa;  to  t«  gmpid,  Imt  anptiid  himnli;  taking  the  fem  of  a  Mnraal^ 
being  nade  in  the  likeneai  of  men;  and  being  found  in  taahion  u  a  man,  be  bombled  himaeU;  beooming  obedient  «m 
unto  death,  jea,  the  death  of  the  mm." 

The  subject  of  the  sentence  is  at  first  (Teraes  6,  7)  Christ  Jesus,  regrarded  as  the  pre6xist- 
ent  Loffos;  subsequently  (reneS),  this  same  Christ  Jesus,  regarded  as  incarnate.  This 
chansre  in  the  subject  is  indicated  by  the  contrast  between  i^op^p  ^cov  ( Tane  6 )  and  ^op^i^y 
^ovAov  ( Tone  7 ),  as  well  as  by  the  participles  Ao^wv  and  y«v6titvot  ( rerae  7 )  and  tvpt&tit  ( v«ne  8 ). 
It  is  asserted,  then,  that  the  pre^xistcnt  Loiros,  "  although  subsisting  in  the  form  of  God, 
did  not  regard  his  equality  with  God  as  a  thing  to  be  forcibly  retained,  but  emptied  him- 
self by  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  (that  is,)  by  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men. 
And  being  found  in  outward  condition  as  a  man,  he  ( the  incarnate  Sou  of  God,  yet 
further)  humbled  himself,  by  beooming  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross"  (Tane  8). 

Here  notice  that  what  the  Logos  divested  himself  of,  in  becoming  man,  is  not  the  sub- 
stance of  his  Godhead,  but  the  "form  of  God"  in  which  this  substance  was  manifested. 
This  "fonn  of  God"  can  be  only  that  independent  exercise  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  Deity  which  constitutes  his  " eqoality  vith  God."  This  he  surrenders,  in  the  act  of  "taking 
the  fonn  of  a  aarrant"— or  becoming  subordinate,  as  man.  ( Here  other  Scriptures  complete 
the  view,  by  their  representations  of  the  controlling  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
earthly  life  of  Christ.)  The  phrases  "made in  the  likeneai  of  men"  and  "found  in  fuhion  u  a  man" 
are  used  to  intimate,  not  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  really  man,  but  that  he  was  God 
as  well  as  man,  and  therefore  free  from  the  sin  which  clings  to  man  (c/.  Som.  8 : 8— tv 
•fMUtf^MTt  vapKhf  aMcpTiof— Meyer).  Finally,  this  one  person,  now  God  and  man  united, 
submits  himself,  consciously  and  voluntarily,  to  the  humiliation  of  an  ignominious 
death. 

See  Lightfoot  on  PhiL  8:8—**  Christ  divested  himself,  not  of  his  divine  nature,  for  that 
was  impossible,  but  of  the  glories  and  prerogatives  of  deity.  This  he  did  by  taking  the 
form  of  a  servant."  Evans,  in  Presb.  Rev.,  1883 :  287—**  Two  stages  in  Christ's  humilia- 
tion, each  represented  by  a  finite  verb  defining  the  central  act  of  the  particular  stage, 
accompanied  by  two  modal  participles.  1st  stage  indicated  in  t.  7.  Its  central  act  is : 
'  Be  emptied  hiffliolf.'  Its  two  modalities  are :  (1)  '  taking  the  form  of  lenrant ' ;  (2)  '  being  made  in  the 
likeneas  of  men.'  Here  we  have  the  humiliation  of  the  Kenosis,— that  by  which  Christ  became 
man.  2nd  stage,  indicated  in  t.  8.  Its  central  act  is :  '  Ee  humbled  himaalf/  Its  two  modali- 
ties are:  (1)  'being  found  in  Ikahion  aa  a  man';  (2)  'beooming  obedient  onto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the 
orooB.'  Here  we  have  the  humiliation  of  his  obedience  and  death,- that  by  which,  in  hu- 
manity, he  became  a  saoilflce  for  our  sins." 

Meyer  refers  Iph.  5 :  31  exclusively  to  Christ  and  the  church,  making  the  completed 
union  future,  however,  i.  e.,  at  the  time  of  the  Parousia.  "  lor  thia  eanae  shall  a  man  leayo  his 
fother  and  mother"  =  **in  the  incarnation,  Christ  leaves  father  and  mother  (his  seat  at  the 
right  hand  of  God),  and  cleaves  to  his  wife  (the  church),  and  then  the  two  (the  de- 
scended Christ  and  the  ohiuxih)  become  one  flesh  (one  ethical  person,  as  the  married 
pair  become  one  by  physical  union).  The  Fathers,  however  (Jerome,  Theodoret, 
Chrysostom),  referred  it  to  the  incarnation."  On  the  interpretation  of  PhiL  2 :  6-lt  see 
Comm.  of  Neander,  Meyer,  Lange,  Elllcott. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  Kenosis  of  the  Logos,  see  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ ; 
Robins,  in  Bib.  Sac,  Oct.,  1874 :  615;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  4  :  188-lfiO,  8^75;  Pope, 
Person  of  Christ,  28 ;  Bodemeyer,  Lehre  von  der  Kenosis ;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theoi.,  2  :  610-626. 
On  the  question  whether  Christ  would  have  become  man,  had  there  been  no  sin,  see 
Julius  MUller,  Dogmat.  Abhandlungen,  66-126;  Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics,  6i:^fi26, 648- 
566. 

n.    Thb  State  op  ExaiiTation. 
L     The  nature  of  this  exaMcUion, 

It  consisted  eesentiAlly  in :  (a)  A  reenmption,  on  the  part  of  the  Logoe, 
of  his  independent  exercise  of  divine  attributes,  (b)  The  withdrawal,  on 
the  part  of  the  Logos,  of  all  limitations  in  his  oommunication  of  the  divine 
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f  nlneas  to  the  hnman  nature  of  Christ  (c)  The  corresponding  exercise,  on 
the  part  of  the  human  nature,  of  those  powers  which  belonged  to  it  by  Tir- 
tne  of  its  nnion  with  the  divine. 

The  eiffhth  PBalm,  with  Its  account  of  the  flrlory  of  human  nature,  is  at  present  ful- 

Ulled  only  In  Christ  ( see  Hob.  2 : 8— "but  va  bdioUl Jmu " ).    leb.  2:7—  riXarrivas  avrh^ 

fifiaxv  ri  vap*  i.yyi\mn—ma,y  be  translated,  as  In  the  margin  of  the  Rev.  Vers.,  "TbMi  matei 
bin  for  a  IttUe  while  lovtr  tbu  the  tngeli."  Christ's  human  body  was  not  necessarily  subject 
to  death ;  only  by  outward  compulsion  or  voluntary  surrender  could  he  die.  Hence 
resurrection  was  a  natural  necessity  (i«ts2 :  23— "vbom  a«d  niMd  ap^  haTinf  loowd  th«  pugs  of 
dflittb:  bMMiM  it  VM  not  pcHlblo  that  b«  skonld  be  boldoi  of  it" ;  31  — "noitbar  vm  b«  loftin  Hi4m,  nor  did  hit 
fl«b  SM  oorraptaon" ).  This  exaltation,  which  then  affected  humanity  only  in  its  head,  is  to 
be  the  experience  also  of  the  members.  Our  bodies  also  are  to  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption,  and  we  are  to  sit  with  Christ  upon  his  throne. 

2.     The  stages  of  Christ's  exaltation, 

(a)    The  quickening  and  resurrection. 

Both  Lutherans  and  Romanists  disting^uish  between  these  two,  making 
the  former  precede,  and  the  latter  follow,  Christ's  "preaching  to  the  spirits 
in  prison."  These  views  rest  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  1  Pet.  8  :  18-20. 
liutherans  teach  that  Christ  descended  into  hell,  to  proclaim  his  triumph  to 
evil  spirits.  But  this  is  to  give  ktc^pv^ev  the  unusual  sense  of  proclaiming 
his  triumph,  instead  of  his  gospel.  Romanists  teach  that  Christ  entered 
the  underworld  to  preach  to  Old  Testament  saints,  that  they  might  be 
saved.  But  the  passage  speaks  only  of  the  disobedient;  it  cannot  be 
pressed  into  the  support  of  a  sacramental  theory  of  the  salvation  of  Old 
Testament  believers.  The  passage  does  not  assert  a  descent  of  Christ  into 
the  world  of  spirits,  but  only  a  work  of  the  preincamate  Logos  in  o£fering 
salvation,  through  Noah,  to  the  world  then  about  to  perish. 

Calvin  tauffht  that  Christ  descended  into  the  underworld  and  suffered  the  pains  of  the 
lest.  But  not  all  Calvlnists  hold  with  him  here;  see  Princeton  Essays,  1 :  158.  Meyer, 
on  Rom.  10 :  7,  regard#the  question—"  vbo  iball  danod  into  tbe  ^byn  ?  ( tbat  is,  to  bring  np  Christ  from  tho 
4aid )  "—as  an  allusion  to,  and  so  indirectly  a  proof-text  for,  Christ's  descent  Into  the 
underworld. 

Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  602  ( SysL  Doct.,  4 :  127 ),  thinks  *'  Christ's  descent  into  Hades 
marks  a  new  era  of  his  pneumatic  life,  in  which  he  shows  himself  free  from  the  limita- 
tions of  time  and  space."  He  rejects  **  Luther's  notion  of  a  merely  triumphal  progress 
and  proclamation  of  Christ.  Before  Christ,"  he  says,  "  there  was  no  abode  peopled  by 
the  damned.  The  descent  was  an  application  of  the  benefit  of  the  atonement  ( Implied 
In  «nipvo>9vty ).  The  work  was  prophetic,  not  high-priestly  nor  kingly.  Going  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  is  spoken  of  as  a  spontaneous  act,  not  one  of  physical  necessity.  No 
power  of  Hades  led  him  over  into  Hades.  Deliverance  from  the  limitations  of  a  mortal 
hody  is  already  an  indication  of  a  higher  stage  of  existence.  Christ's  soul  is  bodiless 
for  a  time — nv€vtia  only — as  the  departed  were, 

"The  ceasing  of  this  preaching  is  neither  recorded,  nor  reasonably  to  be  supposed 
—Indeed  the  ancient  church  supposed  It  carried  on  through  the  apostles.  It  expresses 
the  universal  significance  of  Christ  for  former  generations  and  for  the  entire  kingdom 
of  the  dead.  No  physical  power  is  a  limit  to  him.  The  gates  of  hell,  or  Hades,  shall  not 
prevail  over  or  against  him.  The  intermediate  state  is  one  of  blessedness  for  him,  and 
he  can  admit  the  penitent  thief  into  it.  Elven  those  who  were  not  laid  hold  of  by 
Christ's  historic  manifestation  in  this  earthly  life  still  must,  and  may,  be  brought  into 
relation  with  him,  in  order  to  be  able  to  accept  or  to  reject  him.  And  thus  the  univer- 
sal relation  of  Christ  to  humanity  and  the  absoluteness  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
confirmed."    So  Dorner,  for  substance. 

All  this  versus  Strauss,  who  thought  that  the  dying  of  vast  masses  of  men,  before  and 
after  Christ,  who  had  not  been  brought  into  relation  to  Christ,  proves  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  because  not  universal.  For  advocacy  of  Christ's 
25 
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preaohlngr  to  the  dead,  see  also  Jahrbuoh  f  Ur  d.  Theol.,  28 :  177-288 :  W.  W.  Patton,  In  K. 
Enff.,  July,  1882  :  460-478 ;  John  Miller,  Problems  suggested  by  the  Bible,  part  1 :  98-06; 
part  2 :  38 ;  Plumptre,  The  Spirits  in  Prison. 

For  the  opposite  view,  see  '*  No  Preaching  to  the  Dead,"  in  Princeton  Rev.,  March» 
1875 :  107 ;  1878  :  451-481 ;  Hovey,  in  Bap.  Quar.,  4 :  486  sq. ;  Love,  Christ's  Preaching  to- 
the  Spirits  in  Prison;  Cowles,  in  Bib.  Sac,  1875:  401 :  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2:  616-69; 
Salmond,  in  Popular  Commentary,  in  loco.  So  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Bishop  Pearson.  See  also  Wright,  Relation  of  Death  to  Probation,  2i&-2S— "If  Christ 
preached  to  spirits  in  Hades,  it  may  have  been  to  demonstrate  the  hopeiessnas  of  adding* 
in  the  other  world  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  in  this.  We  do  not  read  that  it  had  any 
favorable  effect  upon  the  hearers.  If  men  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  then 
they  will  not  hear  one  risen  from  the  dead.  *  To  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise " 
was  not  comforting,  if  Christ  was  going  that  day  to  the  realm  of  lost  spirits.  The  ante- 
diluvians,  however,  were  specially  favored  with  Noah's  preaching,  and  were  specially 
wicked." 

For  full  statement  of  the  view  presented  in  the  text,  that  the  preaching  referred  to 
was  the  preaching  of  Christ  as  preexisting  Logos  to  the  spirits,  now  in  prison,  when 
once  they  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah,  see  Bartlett,  in  New  Bnglander,  Oct.» 
1872  :  601  8q„  and  In  Bib.  Sac,  Apr.,  1883  :  833-878.  Before  giving  the  substance  of  Bart-> 
lett's  exposition,  we  transcribe  in  full  the  passage  in  question,  1  Pet  3  :  18-20— "Baouue  Christ 
also  goffend  for  sins  onoe,  Uia  righteoiu  for  the  unrighteous,  that  ha  might  bring  as  to  God ;  being  put  to  death  in  the 
fteeh.  but  quiokensd  in  the  spirit ;  in  whioh  also  he  went  and  preadied  unto  the  qiiriti  in  priaon,  vhieh  afontime  w«r» 
disobedient,  vhen  the  longsoffering  of  Ood  vaited  in  the  dsjB  of  Moah." 

Bartlett  expounds  as  follows:  "'In  vhieh'  ( irvevfAan,  divine  nature)  'he  vent  and. 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison  vhen  onoe  they  disobejed.'  aneiO^aviv  is  circumstantial  aorist,  Indicat- 
ing the  tlmo  of  the  preaching  as  a  definite  past.  It  is  an  anarthous  dative,  as  in  Luke 
8:27;  Mat  8: 23;  iota  15:  25;  22:17.  It  is  an  apposltlve,  or  predicative,  participle.  [That the 
aorist  participle  does  not  necessarily  describe  an  action  preliminary  to  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal verb,  appears  from  its  use  in  yerse  18  i&avaru&ti^ ),  in  1  Thess.  1 :  6  ( Jcf a/iACKoi ),  and  in  Old* 
2 :  11, 13  ].  The  connection  of  thought  Is :  Peter  exhorts  his  readers  to  endure  suffering 
bravely,  because  Christ  did  so— in  his  lower  nature  being  put  to  death.  In  his  higher 
nature  enduring  the  opposition  of  sinnera  before  the  flood.  Sinners  of  that  time  only 
are  mentioned,  because  this  permits  an  introduction  of  the  subsequent  reference  to 
baptism.    C/.  Gen.  6 :  3;  1  Pet  1 :  10, 11;  2  Pet  2  :  4,  5." 

(b)    The  ascension  and  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Gt>d. 

As  the  resurrection  proclaimed  Christ  to  men  as  the  pesfeoted  and  glori- 
fied man,  the  conqueror  of  sin  and  lord  of  death,  the  ascension  proclaimed 
liim  to  the  universe  as  the  reinstated  Gk)d,  the  possessor  of  universal 
dominion,  the  omnipresent  object  of  worship  and  hearer  of  prayer.  Dextra 
Dei  ubique  est. 

Mat  28 :  18,  20  —  "  ill  authority  hath  been  giren  unto  me  in  hearen  and  on  earth  ....  lo,  I  am  vith  you  alvay, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  vorld  " ;  Hark  16 :  19 — "  So  then  the  lord  Jeans,  after  he  had  spoken  nnto  them,  vas  reodred 
np  into  hearen,  and  sat  dovn  on  the  right  hand  of  God" ;  iota  7 :  55  — "Bnt  ho,  being  M  of  the  Holy  Ghost  lookad 
up  stedfiutly  into  hearen,  and  sav  the  glory  of  6oi  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  Ood  " ;  2  Onr.  13  :  4  —  "ha 
vu  enoiiifld  through  veakness,  yet  he  lireth  through  the  pover  of  Ood  *' ;  Iph.  1 :  22, 23—  "he  put  all  things  in  mb- 
JMtion  under  his  feet  and  gare  him  to  be  head  orer  all  things  to  the  ohurch,  vhioh  is  his  body,  the  Mneas  of  him  that 
filleth  all  in  all " ;  4  :  10  —  "  He  that  desoended  is  the  same  also  that  aaeendad  far  abore  all  the  heaTsna,  that  he  might 
iiU  all  things."  PhUippl,  Qlaubenslehre,  4 :  184-189—  "  Before  the  resurrection,  Christ  was 
the  Qod-man ;  since  the  resurrection,  he  is  the  God-man He  ate  with  his  disci- 
ples, not  to  show  the  quality^  but  the  reality,  of  his  human  body.**  Nlcoll,  Life  of  Christ : 
**It  was  hard  for  Elijah  to  ascend  "—it  required  chariot  and  horses  of  fire  — "but  it 
was  easier  for  Christ  to  ascend,  than  to  descend  **  —  there  was  a  gravitation  upwards. 

We  are  compelled  here  to  consider  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  humanity  to  the 
Logros  In  the  state  of  exaltation.  The  Lutherans  maintain  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
human  body,  and  they  make  it  the  basis  of  their  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  Domer, 
Qlaubenslehre,  2 :  674-^6  ( Syst.  Doct.,  4 :  138-142),  holds  to  "  a  presence,  not  simply  of 
the  Logos,  but  of  the  whole  God-man,  with  all  bis  people,  but  not  necessarily  likewise  a 
similar  presence  In  the  world ;  In  other  words,  his  presence  is  morally  conditioned  by 
men's  receptivity."  The  old  theoioflrlans  said  that  Christ  is  not  in  heaven,  quasi  careere, 
Calvin,  Instltutes,2: 15— he  is  ** incarnate,  but  not  Incarcerated."    He  has  grone  into 
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heaven,  the  place  of  spirits,  and  he  manifests  himseif  there ;  but  he  has  also  gone  far 
above  all  heavens,  that  he  may  ^  all  thingn.  He  is  with  his  people  alway.  All  power 
is  firiven  into  his  hand.  The  church  is  the  fulness  of  him  that  fllleth  all  in  all.  So  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  speak  constantly  of  the  Son  of  man,  of  the  man  Jesus  as  Ood,  ever 
present,  the  object  of  worship,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood,  having  all  the  powers 
and  prerofiratives  of  Deity. 

Who  and  what  is  this  Christ,  who  is  present  with  his  people  when  they  pray  ?  It  is  not 
enough  to  say.  He  is  simply  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  "  Spiiit  of  Christ "  ( Rom. 
8:9),  and  in  having  the  Holy  Spirit  we  have  Christ  himself  (John  16 : 7  — *'I  vill  said  him 
[  the  Comforter  ]  utto  yoa  " ;  14  :  18 — "  I  torn  onto  70a  " ).  The  Christ,  who  is  thus  present  with 
us  when  we  pray,  is  not  simply  the  Logos,  or  the  divine  nature  of  Christ—  his  humanity 
being  separated  from  the  divinity  and  being  localized  in  heaven.  This  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  his  promise  "Lo^  I  am  with  70B,"  in  which  the  "I"  that  spoke  was  not  simply 
Deity,  but  Deity  and  humanity  inseparably  united ;  and  it  would  deny  the  real  and 
indissoluble  union  of  the  two  natures.  The  elder  brother  and  sympathizing  Savior  who 
is  with  us  when  we  pray  is  man,  as  well  as  God.  This  manhood  is  therefore  ubiquitous 
by  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  Godhead. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  Christ's  human  body  is  everywhere  present.  It  would  seem 
that  body  must  exist  in  spatial  relations,  and  be  confined  to  place.  We  do  not  know  that 
this  is  so  with  regard  to  soul.  Heaven  would  seem  to  be  a  place,  because  Christ's  body 
is  there ;  and  a  spiritual  body  Is  not  a  body  which  is  spirit,  but  a  body  which  is  suited  to 
the  uses  of  the  spirit.  But  even  though  Christ  may  manifest  himself,  in  a  glorified 
human  body,  only  in  heaven,  his  human  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  divine 
nature,  can  at  the  same  moment  be  with  ail  his  scattered  people  over  the  whole  earth. 
As,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  his  humanity  was  confined  to  place,  while  as  to  his  Deity  he 
could  speak  of  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven,  so  now,  although  his  human  tx>dy  may 
be  confined  to  place,  his  human  soul  is  ubiquitous.  Humanity  can  exist  without  body ; 
for  during  the  three  days  in  the  sepulchre,  Christ's  body  was  on  earth,  but  his  soul  was 
in  the  other  world ;  and  In  like  manner  there  is,  during  the  Intermediate  state,  a  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  and  the  body  of  believers.  But  humanity  cannot  exist  without  soul ; 
and  if  the  human  Savior  is  with  us,  then  his  humanity,  at  least  so  far  as  respects  its  im- 
material part,  must  be  everywhere  present.  Since  Christ's  human  nature  has  deriva- 
tively become  possessed  of  divine  attributes,  there  is  no  validity  in  the  notion  of  a 
progressiveness  In  that  nature,  now  that  it  has  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God. 
See  Phlllppi,  Glaubenslehre,  4  :  181 ;  Van  Gosterzee,  Dogmatics,  666, 676. 


SECTION  IV. — THE   OFFICES  OF  CHRIST. 

The  Scriptures  represent  Christ's  offices  as  three  in  number,  —  prophetic, 
priestly,  and  kingly.  Although  these  terms  are  derived  from  concrete  human 
relations,  they  express  perfectly  distinct  ideas.  The  prophet,  the  priest, 
and  the  king,  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  detached  but  designed  preflgu- 
rations  of  him  who  should  combine  all  these  various  activities  in  himself, 
and  should  furnish  the  ideal  reality,  of  which  they  were  the  imperfect 
symbols. 

ICor.  1:30— "ofhiB»97ein  Christ  J«ni,  vbo  wu  luda  utto  u  wiidom  from  Gcd,  tnd  lightMunMi  and  sane- 
tifioitioa  aai  ndonptioiL'*  Here  "witdom"  seems  to  indicate  the  prophetic,  "rightoounoa"  (or 
» jiiitiilMtion  " )  the  priestly,  and  "  MMtUloation  and  ndonptioii "  the  kingly  work  of  Christ.  Deno- 
van :  **  Three  offices  are  necessary.  Christ  must  be  a  prophet,  to  save  us  from  the  igno- 
rance of  sin ;  a  priest,  to  save  us  from  its  guUt;  a  king,  to  save  us  from  its  dominion  In 
our  flesh.  Our  faith  cannot  have  firm  basis  in  any  one  of  these  alone,  any  more  than  a 
stool  can  stand  on  less  than  three  legs."  See  Van  Gosterzee,  Dogmatics,  683-586 ;  Archer 
Butler,  Sermons,  1 :  814. 
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I.    The  Pbophbtio  Office  o#  CnBiaT. 

1.  The  nature  of  ChrUfa  prophetic  work. 

(a)  Here  we  mnst  avoid  the  narrow  interpretation  which  would  make  the 
prophet  a  mere  foreteller  of  fntnre  events.  He  waa  rather  an  inspired 
interpreter  or  revealer  of  the  divine  will,  a  medium  of  oommnnioation 
between  God  and  men  ( ir/w^^f  «=  not  foreteller,  but  f orteUer,  or  f orthteUer. 
df.  Gen.  20  :  7,— of  Abraham;  Ps.  105  :  15,— of  the  patriarchs ;  Mat.  11 :  9, 

—  of  John  the  Baptist ;  1  Cor.  12  :  28,  Eph.  2  :  20,  and  3  :  5,  —  of  N.  T. 
expounders  of  Scripture). 

Gen.  ao :  7—  "Heitora  the  mu'i  vifa ;  fbr  he  is  a  prophet"— spoken  of  Abraham ;  F1106 :  15—  "Tooeh 
not  mine  eneinted  onae,  and  do  mj  prophets  no  ham"- spoken  of  the  patriarchs;  Vat.  11 : 9— "Bat 
vhenfore  veni  y  oat?  to  see  a  prophet?  Tea,  I  say  onto  7011,  and  moeh  mora  than  a  prophet"  —spoken  of 
John  the  Baptist,  from  whom  we  have  no  recorded  predictions,  and  whose  pointing  to 
Jesus  as  the  "  Lamb  of  God  "  (John  1 :  29 )  was  apparently  but  an  echo  of  Isaiah  51  1  Cor.  12 :  2S— 
"flnt apostles, seeondlypropheU";  lph.2:20—"bailt  apon  the  foandataon  of  the  apostles  and  prophets";  3:5 

—  "  rerealed  onto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit " — all  these  latter  texts  speakin«r  of  New 
Testament  expounders  of  Scripture. 

Any  organ  of  divine  revelation,  or  medium  of  divine  communication,  is  a  prophet. 
**  Hence,"  says  Philippi,  "  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  called 
*PropheU»  prlores,'  or  *the  earlier  prophets.'  Bernard's  Beepiee,  Agpiee,  Protpiee 
describee  the  work  of  the  prophet ;  for  the  prophet  might  see  and  might  disclose  things 
in  the  past,  things  in  the  present,  or  things  in  the  future.  Daniel  was  a  prophet,  in 
telling  Nebuchadnezzar  what  his  dream  had  been,  as  well  as  in  telling  its  interpretation 
<  Han.  2 :  28, 36).  The  woman  of  Samaria  rightly  called  Christ  a  prophet,  when  he  told 
her  all  things  that  ever  she  did  (John  4  :  29)."  On  the  work  of  the  prophet,  see  Stanley, 
Jewish  Church,  1 :  491. 

(&)    The  prophet  commonly  united  three  methods  of  fulfilling  his  offioe, 

—  those  of  teaching,  predicting,  and  miracle-working.  In  all  these  respects, 
Jesus  Christ  did  the  work  of  a  prophet  ( Deut.  18  :  15 ;  of.  Acts  8  :  22. 
Mat.  18  :  57;  Luke  18  :  88;  John  6  :  14).  He  taught  (Mat  5-7),  he 
uttered  predictions  (  Mat  24  and  25  ),  he  wrought  miracles  ( Mat  8  and  9), 
while  in  his  person,  his  life,  his  work,  and  his  death,  he  revealed  the  Father 
(John  8  :  26;  14:9;  17:8). 

Sent.  18 :  15— "The  Lord  thy  Ood  vill  raise  up  unto  thM  a  prophrt,  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethm,  like 
unto  me ;  unto  him  shall  70  hearken  " ;  c/.  lots  3 :  22 — where  this  prophecy  is  said  to  be  fulfilled  in 
Christ.  Jesus  calls  himself  a  prophet  in  Vat  18  :  56—  "  i  prophet  is  not  withoat  honor.  asTe  in  his  own 
oonntry,  and  in  his  own  house  " ;  Luke  13  :  33  —  "  Jowbeit  I  most  go  on  my  way  to-day  and  to-moirow  and  the  dny 
following :  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerasalem."  He  was  called  a  prophet :  "  Whan  than- 
ftn  the  people  saw  the  sign  whioh  he  did,  they  nid,  This  is  of  a  tnth  the  prophet  that  oometh  into  the  world."  John 
% :  26  — "the  things  whioh  I  heard  from  him  [the  Father],  these  speak  I  onto  the  world";  14  : 9— "h«  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father  " ;   17 :  8—  "the  words  which  thou  gsTost  me,  I  haTO  giron  unto  thesL" 

Donovan :  **  Christ  teaches  us  by  his  word,  his  Spirit,  his  example."  Christ's  miracles 
were  mainly  miracles  of  healing.  **  Only  sickness  is  oontairious  with  us.  But  Christ 
was  an  example  of  perfect  health,  and  his  health  was  oontaffious.  By  its  oyerflow,  he 
healed  others.    Only  a  *  toneh '  ( Mat.  9 :  2i )  was  necessary." 

2.  The  stages  of  Christ* s  prophetic  work. 
These  are  four,  namely  : 

(a)  The  preparatory  work  of  the  Logos,  in  enlightening  mankind  before 
the  time  of  Christ's  advent  in  the  flesh.  —  All  preliminary  religions  knowl- 
edge, whether  within  or  without  the  bounds  of  the  chosen  people,  is  from 
Christ,  the  revealer  of  God. 
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Christ's  prophetic  work  began  before  he  oame  in  the  flesh.  John  1:9—**  Than  vu  tka  true 
Ugkt,  ctwa  tht  ligkt  vhiok  ligbtsth  cmy  man,  mmng  into  th«  vorld"  =  all  the  natural  llfpht  of  oon- 
flolenoe,  science,  philosophy,  art,  civilisation,  is  the  li«rbt  of  Christ.  Tennyson :  **  Our  little 
systems  have  their  day,  They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be ;  They  are  but  broken 
liflrhts  of  thee.  And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they."     I«l».  12 :  34, 26—  "8m  that  ye  nftiaa 

sot  kin  tkat  ifMMh vkoM  vwm  thn  [  at  Sinai  ]  ihook  tka  Mrtk :  tei  now  he  hath  pramiMd.  laying.  M 

OBM  son  villi  nako  to  tooiUo  not  tho  «arth  only,  hnt  alM  tko  hmm" ;  loko  11 :  49— "ThonAn  Mid  the  viadm 
flfOod,!  villMndnntotkonprapkoliandapoitlM";  c/.Mat.  23:34  — "bohold.  iMndnntoyoa  prophoto,  and  wIm 
MB,  and  oeribM:  Mmo  of  them  ikall  ya  kill  and  amaiy "  — which  shows  that  Jesus  was  referrlng- 
to  his  own  teachings,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  earlier  prophets. 

(&)  The  earthly  ministry  of  Christ  incarnate.  — In  his  earthly  ministry^ 
Cnirist  showed  himself  the  prophet  par  excellence.  While  he  submitted, 
like  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  to  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unlike 
them,  he  found  the  sources  of  all  knowledge  and  power  within  himself. 
The  word  of  God  did  not  come  to  him  —  he  was  himself  the  Word. 

Lttko6:19— "And  all  tko  aniltitnds  ooogkt  to  tonok  kirn:  for  povor  qum  fortk  from  kirn,  and  hMlod  tkem  all " ; 
John  2 :  11 — "  lUa  boginning  of  kit  agni  did  Jaou  in  Oana  of  Qaliko,  and  nuniiiatod  Ms  gtory  '* ;  8 :  38, 58  —  "  I 

ipoak  of  tko  thingi  whioh I  havo oMn  with Biy  Fathor Bofonibnhaa  vaa  born.  I  an";  qf.  Jor.2: 1  — "tho 

wordof  thoUrd  oaau  to  mo";  John  1 : 1 —  " In  tho  boginniaf  vm  tho  Word."  lUt  26:53— '^twolvo  logiona 
ofanfob";  JohniO  :  18— of  hislife:  "I  haropowor  tolay  iidovn,andIhaTepovortotakoitaKBin";  34— "It 

it  not  vritton  in  your  lav,  I  mid,  To  an  gods?    If  ho  callod  thom  godi,  unto  vhom  the  vord  of  Ood  oamo 

oay  yo  of  him  whom  tho  fathff  lanotifiBd  and  out  into  tho  vorld,  Thon  bla^phomott,  booauM  I  mid,  I  am  tho  Son  of 
God  7"  Martensen,  Dogmatics,  295-^1,  says  of  Jesus*  teaching'  that  "  its  source  was  not 
inspiration,  but  incarnation."  Jesus  was  not  inspired  — he  was  the  Inspirer.  There- 
fore he  is  the  true  **  Master  of  those  who  know.'*  His  disciples  act  in  his  name ;  he  acts 
in  his  own  name. 

(c)  The  guidance  and  teaching  of  his  church  on  earth,  since  his  ascen- 
sion.— Christ's  prophetic  activity  is  continued  through  the  preaching  of  his 
apostles  and  ministers,  and  by  the  enlightening  influences  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  ( John  16  :  12,  13 ;  Acts  1:1).  The  apostles  unfolded  the  germs  of 
doctrine  put  into  their  hands  by  Christ  The  church  is,  in  a  derivative 
sense,  a  prophetic  institution,  established  to  teach  the  world  by  its  preach- 
ing and  its  ordinances.  But  Christians  are  prophets,  only  as  being  pro- 
daimersof  Christ's  teaching  (Num.  11  :  29;  Joel  2  :  28). 

John  16 :  12-14  —  "I  havo  yot  many  thingi  to  miy  unto  yon,  bnt  yo  oannot  boar  thom  nov.  lovboit  vhon  ho,  tho 
Spuit  of  tnth,  is  oomo,  ho  ihaU  gnido  you  into  all  the  tnth ....  He  ihall  gloriiy  mo;  for  ho  ihaU  tako  of  mino  and 
ihall  dmlan  it  onto  yon" ;  iota  1 : 1  — "Tho  fiirmor  tnatiflo  I  mado,  0  Thoophiloa,  oonoorning  all  that  Josoi  began 
both  to  do  and  to  toooh  "  =  Christ's  prophetic  work  was  only  heifuny  during  his  earthly  min- 
istry ;  it  is  continued  since  his  ascension.  The  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  the  illumi- 
nation of  all  preachers  and  Christians  to  understand  and  to  unfold  the  meaning  of 
the  word  they  wrote,  the  conviction  of  sinners,  and  the  sanctiflcation  of  believers— all 
these  are  parts  of  Christ's  prophetic  work,  performed  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

By  virtue  of  their  union  with  Christ  and  participation  in  Christ's  Spirit,  all  Christians 
are  made  in  a  secondary  sense  prophets.  Inm.  11 :  29— "  Would  Ood  that  all  the  Lord'i  people  vere 
propheta,  and  that  the  lord  voold  pat  hti  ipirit  upon  them  " ;  Joel  2 :  28— "I  vill  poor  oat  my  ipirit  opon  all  flesh ; 
and  yonr  sons  and  year  daoc^ton  shall  prophesy."  All  modem  prophecy  that  is  true,  however,  Js 
but  the  republication  of  Christ's  mesBage  — the  proclamation  and  expounding  of  truth 
already  revealed  in  Scripture.  *'  All  so-called  new  prophecy,  from  Montanus  to  Sweden- 
borg,  proves  its  own  falsity  by  its  Jack  of  attesting  miracles." 

{d)  Christ's  final  revelation  of  the  Father  to  his  saints  in  glory  ( John 
16  :  25 ;  17  :  24,  26;  c/.  Is.  64  :  4;  1  Cor.  13  :  12).— Thus  Christ's  pro- 
phetic work  will  be  an  endless  one,  as  the  Father  whom  he  reveals  is 
infinite. 

John  16  :  25— "The  hoar  oometh,  vhen  I  shall  no  more  spsak  onto  yoa  in  dark  sayings,  bat  shall  tell  yoa  plainly  of 
the  father" ;   17 :  24  —  "I  desire  that  vkare  I  am,  they  also  may  be  with  me;  that  they  suy  behold  my  glory,  vhioh 
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tkon  hMt  girm  bib"  ;  26— "I  luda  knovn  uato  tton  thy  iiui«,  and  vill  nak* it  kaowa."  The  rev^riation  of 
his  own  ff lory  will  be  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  in  the  Son.  Ii.  64 : 4 — "  Ftar  frem  «f  old  mb 
kaT6  not  kaird,  nor  poroaTod  by  the  mi,  noitkor  hath  tko  070  loan  a  God  boudo  thoe,  whiflh  vorkoth  far  him  that  waiMh 
for  him";  lC(xr.l3:13— "Kow  voMoinamimr.darkly;  btttthnCuito  bM:  nov  I  know  in  part;  butthn 
shall  I  know  folly,  oron  as  also  I  wu  taHj  known." 

See,  on  the  whole  subject  of  Christ's  prophetic  office,  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  iv.  2 : 
24-S7;  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  890-830. 

n.    The  Pbibstlt  Opfiob  of  Chbist. 

The  priest  was  a  person  divinely  appointed  to  transact  with  God  on  man's 
behalf.  He  fulfilled  his  office,  first  by  ofifering  sacrifice,  and  secondly  by 
making  intercession.  In  both  these  respects  Christ  is  priest  (Heb.  7  : 
24-28). 

1.     Chris  fa  Sacrificial  Work,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

The  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ  obeyed  and  suffered  in  our  stead,  to 
satisfy  an  immanent  demand  of  the  divine  holiness,  and  thus  remove  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  divine  mind  to  the  pardon  and  restoration  of  the  guilty.  This 
statement  may  be  expanded  as  follows : 

(a)  The  holiness  of  God  ( or  his  justice,  which  is  transitive  holiness ) 
requires  the  punishment  of  sin.  Sin  is  intrinsically  ill-deserving,  and  God's 
justice  is  as  much  bound  to  punish  sin,  as  sin  is  bound  to  be  punished. 

(6)  The  love  of  Gtxl,  which  desires  the  salvation  of  the  sinner,  can  secure 
this  end  only  by  satisfying  the  holiness  of  which  penalty  is  the  neceesaiy 
expression. 

(c)  This  satisfaction  can  be  rendered  only  by  one  who  unites  with  a 
human  nature  responsible  to  law,  yet  personally  pure,  that  same  divine 
holiness  that  needs  to  be  satisfied ;  in  other  words,  the  satisfaction  must  be 
by  a  substitution  as  respects  man,  and  by  a  self -oblation  as  respects  Gk>d. 

(d)  Christ,  the  €k)d-man,  meets  this  demand  of  Gbd's  holiness,  and  ful- 
fils this  impulse  of  God's  love,  by  voluntarily  enduring  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  as  our  substitute,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  divine  nature,  undergoing  death 
without  being  destroyed  by  it. 

(e)  Having  thus  satisfied  the  claims  of  justice  against  humanity,  by  bear- 
ing the  physical  and  spiritual  death  which  is  the  penalty  of  sin,  Christ  has 
removed  all  obstacles  to  the  pardon  of  sinners  which  exist  in  the  mind  of 
God,  apart  from  their  own  subjective  impenitence  and  rebellion. 

(/)  Being  in  himself  the  embodied  reconciliation  and  union  of  man  and 
God,  Christ  offers  the  salvation  he  has  wrought  to  all  who  will  ratify  his 
work  and  accept  him  as  their  Savior ;  and  for  all  such,  his  atonement  is  a 
complete  deliverance  from  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  a  security  for  their 
gradual  emancipation  from  its  power. 

A.     Scripture  Methods  of  Representing  the  Atonement. 

We  may  classify  the  Scripture  representations  according  as  they  conform 
to  moral,  commercial,  legal,  or  sacrificial  analogies. 

(a)    MoBAib — The  atonement  is  described  as 

A  provision  originating  in  God's  love,  and  manifesting  this  love  to  the 
universe. 
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UtoL 3 :  16— "ror  God  ao  loTad  the  vorld,  tbAt  U  gaT6  kii  onlj begottm  Son" ;  Rom.  5 :  8— "(M  oomiiiendetb  hU 
ovn  love  tovird  as,  in  ti»t»  while  we  were  yet  iLiinen,  Christ  died  for  v»" ;  John  4  :  9— "Herein  was  the  loTe  of  Qod 
auiteted  in  as,  that  Ood  hsth  lent  his  onlj  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  lire  through  him." 

An  example  of  diHntereated  love,  to  seoure  our  deliverance  from  selfifih- 
nesB. — In  these  latter  passages,  Christ's  death  is  referred  to  as  a  source 
of  moral  stimulus  to  men. 

Lake  9 :  22-24— "The  Son  of  man  most  safer . . ,  and  be  killed ...  If  say  man  woald  oome  after  me,  let  him . . . 

take  op  his  erose  daily,  and  follow  me WhooeeTor  ehitl  lose  his  lifb  for  my  sake,  the  lame  shall  ssto  it"  ;  2  Cor.  5  : 

15— "he  died  for  all,  that  they  whieh  lire  shoold  no  longer  lire  onto  thomselTes" ;  Gall :  4— "gave  himself  lor  ear 
sins,  that  he  might  deiiTor  as  ont  of  this  pnaent  otiI  world" ;  Bph.  5 :  25-27— "Christ  also  loTod  the  eharoh,  and  ga?o 
himself  ap  for  it;  that  he- might  laaetify  it" ;  CoL  1 :  21. 22— "reeoneiled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  throogh  death,  to 
present  yoa  holy  " ;  Titas  2 :  14  — "  gare  himself  for  as,  that  he  might  ndeem  as  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  "  ;  1  Pot. 
2  :  21-24— "Christ  also  suffered  for  yoa,  leaving  yon  an  example,  that  ye  ihould  follow  his  stops :  who  did  no  sin ... . 
'Who  his  own  self  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  upon  the  tree^  that  we,  having  died  unto  sins,  might  live  unto  righteeos- 
neaa." 

(6)    CoMifSBGiAii. — The  atonement  is  described  as 

A  ransom,  paid  to  free  us  from  the  bondage  of  sin  (note  in  these  passages 
the  use  of  avri,  the  preposition  of  price,  bargain,  exchange). — In  these  pas- 
sages, Christ's  death  is  represented  as  the  price  of  our  deliverance  from  sin 
imd  death. 

Mai  20 :  22,  and  Mark  10 :  45 — "  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  "—  Kvrpov  ai/rl  voAAmi/.  1  Tim.  2 : 6— 
"  who  gate  himself  a  ransom  for  all "—  aKriAvrpov.  avri  ( "for,"  In  the  sense  of  **  instead  of  * )  la  never 
<x>nfounded  with  vwtp  ( "for."  In  the  sense  of  "  in  behalf  of,"  **  for  the  the  benefit  of " ). 
Jivri  is  the  preposition  of  price,  bargraln,  eschan^ ;  and  this  siffniflcation  is  traceable  in 
•every  passa^  where  it  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  See  Mat  2 :  22—  "irohelaos  wu  reigning  over  Judea  in 
the  room  of  [ai^rt  ]  his  father  Herod" ;  Luke  11 :  ii— "ehall  his  eon  esk  . . . .  a  flsh,  and  he  for  [arrt  ]  a  fish  give  him 
a  serpent  ?  "  leb.  12 : 2  — "  Jesos  the  author  and  perfeeter  of  our  fiuth,  who  for  [  avri  =  as  the  price  of  ]  the  Joy 
that  was  aet  before  him  endured  the  eroes" ;  16— "leaa,  who  for  [  avri  =  in  exchanflre  for  ]  one  meee  of  meat 
sold  his  own  birthri^t"  See  also  Mat.  16 :  28 — *'  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  ( IvraXkayiia )  his  liib  "— 
—  how  shall  he  buy  it  back,  when  once  he  has  lost  it? 

Meyer,  on  Mat.  20  :  28  — "  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  "— **  The  ^vx^i  is  conceived  of  as  Avrpoi', 
a  ransom,  for,  throug-b  the  sheddlngr  of  the  blood,  it  becomes  the  ri/t^  ( price )  of  redemp- 
tion." See  also  1  Cor.  6 :  20;  7 :  23— "ye  were  boaght  with  a  prioe" ;  and  2  Pet.  2  : 1  —"denying  eyen  the 
Master  that  boaght  them."  The  word  *' redemption,"  indeed,  means  simply  "repurchase,"  or 
""the  state  of  beingr  repurchased  "—  i.  e.,  delivered  by  the  payment  of  a  price.  Hot.  5 : 9— 
"thou  wast  slain,  and  didst  purthaae  unto  God  with  thy  blood  men  of  every  tribe."  Winer,  N.  T.  Grammar, 
268— "In  Greek,  ami  is  the  preposition  of  price."  Buttmann,  N.  T.  Grammar,  821-** In 
the  siflrniflcatlon  of  the  preposition  avri  ( instead  of,  for ),  no  deviation  occurs  from  ordi- 
nary usa^."  See  Grimm's  Wilke,  Lexicon  Graeco-Lat. :  "  avri^  in  vicem,  arutatt  " ;  also 
Cremer,  N.  T.  Lex.,  on  avraKXayfia. 

(c)  Lboaii. — ^The  atonement  is  described  as 
An  act  of  obedience  to  the  law  which  sinners  had  violated. 
Gal.  4  : 4 —" bom  of  a  woman,  bom  under  the  lair,  that  he  might  redeem  them  whieh  were  ande|  the  law" ;  Mtt 
3:15— "thnsitbooomethusto  fulfil  sll  righteoasneis"— Christ's  baptism  prefigured  ms  death,  and 
was  a  consecration  to  death ;  ef.  Mark  10  :  38— "ire  ye  able  to  drink  the  eup  that  I  drink?  or  to  be  bap- 
tised with  ths  baptism  that  I  am  baptised  with?"  Luke  12 :  50— "I  hare  a  baptism  to  be  baptised  with,  and  how  am 
IstrMghtenedtillitbeaeeenplished!"  Mat.26:39— "OmyFhther.if  itbepoaBLble,letthisoappaaBaway  fromne: 
seTertheleeB,notasIwill,batasAoawilt";  5:17— "Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets:  I 
«ame  not  to  destroy,  bat  to  fUfll" ;  PhiL 2 : 8— "beeoming  obedient  OTon  unto  death" ;  Rom.  5 :  19— "through  the 
obedience  of  one  shall  the  many  be  made  righteoas";  10  : 4— "Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  unto  righteoasness  te  erery 
one  that  beUereth." 

A  penalty/,  borne  in  order  to  rescue  the  goilty. 

Bom.  4 :  25  — "  who  WM  daUvered  up  fior  our  trnpoases,  and  wu  raised  for  oar  Justifleation  " ;  8 : 8  — "  God,  sending 
his  own  Son  in  the  likeneas  of  sinftal  fiesh  and  for  lin,  condemned  an  in  the  flesh  " ;  2  Oor.  5  :  21— "lim  'who  knew  no 
mn  he  made  to  be  sin  on  oar  behalf  "— here  "an  "=  a  Sinner,  an  aoouned  one  (Meyer);  GaL  1:4— "gave 
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UaMilf  far  oar  ut";  3:18— "Orist  ndMHBduftvBtksounnof  (kslav.kaviiif  btoHMAouMforu:  for  it  is 
«ritteii,0iinadiieTer7OMthftthaB««tkon&tm";  c/.  Beat  21:23— "h«  that  is  haagtd  it  aMiinad  of  6«d."  Ub. 
9:28— ''Christ  also,  haTinfbatnoBM  tifartd  to  bMT  the  diif  of  niay";  c/.  Lot.  5  :  17— "if  any  obo  an. .  ..jot  is 
ho  piiltj,  and  ihall  boor  his  ini^vitj  " ;  lua.  14 :  34— "far  orory  day  a  yoor,  ohall  boar  yov  iniqutioo,  oron  forty 
yoan";  Loa.  5 : 7  — *' Oar  fiiitlun haYO  wiiifld,  and aro not ;  and  ««  haTO bono  thoir  ii^ 

An  exhibition  of  GocPs  righteouaness,  neoessary  to  the  vindication  of  his 
procednre  in  the  pardon  and  restoration  of  sinners. — In  these  passages  the 
death  of  Christ  is  represented  as  demanded  by  Gbd's  law  and  government. 

Ba&8:2!N26— "whonGodootforthtoboa  proptUtioB,  throofh  faith,  in  his  Uood,  to  show  his  richtaouBooi.  bo- 
oauo  of  tho  ymag  oror  of  the  us  dono  afnntiBO,  in  tho  tetoaranoo  of  God '* ;  e/.ibb.9:15— "adoathhaTiBg- 
takan  plaoo  for  tho  radamptioB  of  tho  traaigroHions  that  vara  nndor  tho  Irrt  oormant" 

{d)    Saobxpigiaij. — The  atonement  is  described  as 

A  work  of  priestly  medicUion,  which  reconciles  Gk)d  to  men. — Notice 
here  that  the  term  '  reconciliation '  has  its  nsnal  sense  of  removing  enmity^ 
not  from  the  offending,  bat  from  the  offended  party. 

]|ob.9:11.12— "Oristhavinf  eomo  a  high  priost ....  nor  yot  thnogh  tho  blood  of  goats  and  oalns,  bat  throngk 
his  ovn  blood,  ontorad  in  onoo  for  all  into  tho  holy  plaoo,  baring  obtained  otomal  radomption" ;  ^jm.  5 :  10— "whila 
«e  won  onomiofl,  wo  won  roeonoilod  to  God  throogh  tho  doath  of  hii  Son" ;  2  Cor.  5 :  18. 19— "ill  things  aro  of  6od» 

who  rooondled  ns  to  himsolf  throng  Christ God  was  in  Christ  noondling  tho  world  nnto  himself,  not  reokoning 

vato  thorn  their  tnspasies " ;  BpL  2 :  16— "night  noonoilo  thorn  both  in  ono  body  nnto  God  through  tho  oroos,  baring- 
alsan  the  onnity  thonby " ;  c/.  12, 13, 19— "strangon  from  the  oonnants  of  tho  promiso ...  iar  of ...  no  mora 
stnngors  and  oojoomerB,  bat  yo are  feUow-dtissns with  tho soints, andof  thehooaoholdof  God" ;  OdL  1 :  20 —" through 
him  to  reoonoilo  oil  things  nnto  himself,  baring  niado  poaoe  throngh  the  Uood  of  his  erass." 

On  all  these  panares,  see  Meyer,  who  shows  (he  meaniiifir  of  the  apostle  to  be,  that  **  w& 
were  'onomios,'  not  actively,  as  hostile  to  God,  but  passively,  as  those  with  whom  God  was 
anirry."  The  epistle  to  the  Romans  begins  with  the  revelation  of  wrath  against  Gentile 
and  Jew  alike  (Rom.  1 :  18).  " Vhilo  we  won  onemioi"  (Rom.  5 :  10)  =  "when  God  was  hostile  U> 
us.'*  **  Reconciliation  "  is  therefore  the  removal  of  God's  wrath  toward  man.  Meyer, 
on  this  last  passage,  says  that  Christ's  death  does  not  remove  man's  wrath  toward  God 
[this  is  not  the  work  of  Christ,  but  of  the  Holy  Spirit].  The  offender  reoondles  the 
person  offended,  not  himself. 

Cf.  Hun.  25 :  13,  where  Phinehas,  by  slaying  Zlmri,  is  said  to  have  "made  atonement  for  the  ehil- 
dren  of  IsraoL"  Surely,  the  "  atonement "  here  cannot  be  a  reconciliation  of  Israel.  The  action 
terminates,  not  on  the  subject,  but  on  the  object  —  God.  So,  1  8am.  29 : 4  — "  whanwith  ihonld  this. 
Idlow  reoondlo  himself  onto  his  Lord?  should  it  not  bo  with  tho  heads  of  theoe  man?"  Mat.  5  :23,  24— "If  thvefiora 
thoa  art  offering  thy  gift  at  the  altar,  and  then  nmembonst  that  thy  brother  hath  anght  against  thee,  laayo  then  thy 
gift  befon  tho  altar,  and  go  thy  way,  9rrt  be  reeoneilod  to  thy  brother  [i.  e.,  remove  hJs  enmity,  not  thine 
own],  and  then  oome  and  oiEsr  thy  gift." 

A  Hn-offering,  presented  on  behalf  of  transgressors. 

John  1 :  89— "Behold,  tho  Lamb  of  God,  whieh  takethaway  the  an  of  tho  worid"—  here  oZ/mf  means  to  take 
away  by  taking  or  bearing :  to  take,  and  so  take  away.  It  is  an  allusion  to  the  sin-offer- 
ing  of  Iiaiah  53 : 7-12— "when  thon  ehalt  make  his  soul  aa  offering  for  sin  ...  as  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slanghtar 
...  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  tho  iniquity  of  ns  aU."  Mat  26 :  28— "this  is  the  blood  of  tho  ooTonant,  whioh  is  shed 
te  many  onto  nmisnon  of  sins" ;  c/.  Fl  50  : 5— "made  a  eoTonant  with  me  by  saerifloe."  1  John  1 : 7— "the  blood 
•f  Joeos  (#hrist  hirSon  eieanseth  ns  from  all  sin  "=  not  sanctiflcation,  but  justification ;  1  Oor.  5 : 7— 
"our  paseoYor  also  hath  boon  eaoriJloed,  eron  Christ" ;  cf.  Dent.  16 :  ^4- "Then  shalt  aaorifloe  the  paseovor  nnto  tho- 
Lord  thy  God"  Iph.  5 : 2— "  gare  himself  up  for  ns,  an  oAring  and  a  aaorifloe  to  God  for  aa  odor  of  a  sweet  smell "  ; 
Keb.  9 :  14— "the  Uood  of  Christ,  who  throogh  tho  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  withnt  blemish  nnto  God" ;  22. 26— 
''i^art  f^«m  shedding  of  blood  then  is  no  nmisnon . . .  now  onoe  in  the  end  of  the  4«>  hath  ho  boon  manifested  to  pat 
away  an  by  the  saoriflee of  himself  ' ;  1  BoL  1 :  18, 19— "radeeoMd ...  with  predou  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  withrat 
Uamish  and  withont  q^t,  oTon  the  blood  of  Christ" 

A  propitiation^  whioh  satisfies  the  demands  of  violated  holiness. 

lorn.  3  :  25-26— "whom  God  let  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  throogh  foith,  in  his  blood ....  that  he  might  himsolf  ba 
Jist,  and  the  jostifier  of  him  that  hath  foith  in  Jesos."  A  full  and  critical  exposition  of  this  passage  1» 
reserved  for  our  examination  of  the  ethical  theory  of  the  atonement.  Here  it  is  suffl- 
«ient  to  say  that  it  shows :   ( 1 )  that  Christ's  death  is  a  propitiatory  aaorifloe ;    ( 8 )  that 
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Its  flxst  aDd  main  effect  is  upon  God ;  (8)  that  the  particular  attribute  in  God  which 
demands  the  atonement  is  his  justice,  or  holiness;  (4)  that  the  satisfaction  of  this 
holiness  is  the  necessary  condition  of  God's  justifying  the  believer. 

Compare  lokt  18 :  IS,  naif.— "God  be  MniAil  uto  bib  tha  uumt" ;  lit. :  "Qod  1m  propitutod  toward  im 
tho  wumt"— by  the  sacrifice,  whose  smoke  was  asoendlnff  before  the  pubUcan,  even  while 
he  prayed.  Hob.  S :  i7— "a  marmM  and  fiuttfU  kigh  priost  in  thiogi  pertaining  to  Qod,  to  make  propitiation  for 
tko  ana  of  tko  people  " ;  1  Jokn  2 : 2— "and  be  ia  tbe  propitiation  Ibr  oor  lina;  and  not  for  out  only,  but  alao  for  the 
vhole  world";  4  :10— "Iir«ini8loTe.Bottbat  wolorodGod,  bat  thatbelored  na^and  mt  kia  Son  to  be  the  pro- 
pitiation for  ov  ana";  ef.  Gen.  32:20,  IjXX.— "I  will  appeaae  [«^iAao>o^at,  *  propitiate*]  him  with  the 
pnontthatgoothbeftnau";  Pror.  16:14,  lxx.— "the  wrath  af  a  king  ia  aaawMngeri  of  death;  bntawiienan 
wiU  poAiy  it"  L<{iAMr«r<u, '  propitiate  it*]. 

A  substituHon^  of  Christ's  obedience  and  sufferings  for  ours. — These  pas- 
sages, taken  together,  show  that  Christ's  death  is  demanded  by  Gk)d's 
attribute  of  jostioe,  or  holiness,  if  sinners  are  to  be  saved. 

lake  22 :  37— "He  wu  reekoned  with  tranagreaeora" ;  cf.  Ley.  16  :  21 —"  And  Aaron  ihall  lay  both  kia  handa  upon 
the  head  of  the  Uto  goat,  and  eonfiMi  otot  him  all  the  iniqoitiea  ef  the  ehildren  of  brael ....  be  shall  pat  them  npon  the 

head  of  the  goat and  the  goat  ihaU  bear  opon  him  all  their  iniqvitjaa  onto  a  aditary  land " ;  la.  58:6, 6— "la 

waa  wooadod  for  oor  traatgnaioBa,  he  waa  bniad  for  oar  iniinitiia :  the  oheatiMiBont  of  oar  peaoe  waa  apoa  hia; 
and  with  kia  ithpea  we  are  kealel  ill  we  like  iheep  haTo  gone  aatny ;  w«  have  toned  orery  ooe  to  hia  own  way ; 
and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniqnity  ef  na  all"  John  10 :  11— "The  good  ihepherd  Uyeth  down  kia  lift  fbr  the 
iheep";  Rom.  5: 6-8— "While  we  were  yet  weak,  m  doe  oaaaonCkiiit  died  for  tkeongodly.  Fto- leenely  for  a  rigkt- 
eonamaa  will  000  dio:  for  pondvantuneftir  the  good  man  iOBM  one  woaldoTOB  dan  to  die.  Bat  Qod  oommendeth  hia  lore 
toward  oa,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  linaen,  Ckriat  died  far  as  " ;  1  Pot.  3 :  18— "Ckrist  alao  laffered  far  ana  onee, 
the  rigkteoaa  far  tke  anrighteooa,  that  he  migkt  bring  oa  to  God." 

To  these  texts  we  must  add  all  those  mentioned  under  (b)  above,  in  which  Christ's 
death  is  described  as  a  ransom.  Besides  Meyer's  oommnnt,  there  quoted,  on  Mat.  20 :  88— 
"to  giro  kia  lift  a  raaaom  for  many,"  Avrpor  arrl  voAAmit  —  Meyer  also  says :  **  ayrt  denotes  substi- 
tution. That  which  is  ffiven  as  a  ransom  takes  the  place  of,  Is  ffi  ven  instead  of,  those  who 
are  to  be  set  free  In  consideration  thereof,  ivri  can  only  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
substitution  in  the  act  of  which  the  ransom  is  presented  as  an  equivalent,  to  secure  the 
deliverance  of  those  on  whose  behalf  the  ransom  Is  paid- a  view  which  is  only  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.,  this  ransom  is  usually  spoken  of  as  an 
expiatory  sacrifice.  That  which  they  [those  for  whom  the  ransom  is  paid]  are  redeemed 
from,  is  the  eternal  avwAcui  in  which,  as  having  the  wrath  of  God  abiding  upon  them, 
they  would  remain  imprisoned,  as  in  a  state  of  hopeless  bondage,  unless  the  aruilt  of  their 
sins  were  expiated." 

Cramer,  N.  T.  Lex.,  says  that  *'  in  both  the  N.  T.  texts.  Mat.  16 :  26  and  Mark  8 :  87,  the  word 
dvT«AAayf&a,  like  Avrpov,  is  akin  to  the  conception  of  atonement;  c/.  Ii.  43 : 3, 4;  49 : 8 ;  Amoa 
5 :  12.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  satisfaction  and  substitution  essentially 
belong  to  the  idea  of  atonement.*'  Domer,  Olaubenslehra,  2 :  615  ( Syst.  Doct.,  8 :  4U)— 
"  Mat.  20 :  28  contains  the  thought  of  a  substitution.  While  the  whole  world  is  not  of  equal 
worth  with  the  soul,  and  could  not  purchase  it,  Christ's  death  and  work  are  so  valuable, 
that  they  can  serve  as  a  ransom." 

On  the  Scripture  proofs,  see  Crawford,  Atonement,  1 : 1-196 ;  Dale,  Atonement,  66-266 : 
Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  iv.  2 :  248-842;  Smeaton,  Our  Lord's  and  the  Aposties'  Doo- 
trine  of  Atonement 

An  examination  of  the  passages  refezred  to  shows  that,  while  the  forms  in 
which  the  atoning  work  of  Ghiist  is  described  are  in  part  derived  from 
moral,  oommeroial,  and  legal  relations,  the  preTEoling  language  is  that  of 
saorifioe.  A  correct  view  of  the  atonement  mnst  therefore  be  grounded 
upon  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  institation  of  saorifioe,  especially  aa 
found  in  the  Mosaic  system. 

B.    The  Institation  of  Sacrifice,  especially  as  found  in  the  Mosaic  system. 

(a)  We  may  dismiss  as  untenable,  on  the  one  hand,  the  theory  that  sac- 
rifice is  essentially  the  presentation  of  a  gift  ( Hof mann,  Baring-Gould )  or  a 
feast  (Spencer)  to  the  Deity;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  theory  that  sacrifice 
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is  a  symbol  of  renewed  feUowship  ( Eeil ),  or  of  the  grateful  ofifering  to  Gk>d 
of  the  whole  life  and  being  of  the  worshiper  (Bahr).  Neither  of  these 
theories  can  explain  the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  is  a  bloody  offering,  inyolving 
the  suffering  and  death  of  the  victim,  and  brought,  not  by  the  simply  grate- 
ful, but  by  the  conscience-stricken  soul. 

For  tbe  views  of  sacriflce  here  mentioned,  see  Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis,  ii.  1 :  21i-2M ; 
Baring-Gould,  Origin  and  Devel.  of  Rellg.  Belief,  366-390;  Spenoer,  De  Leglbus  Hebne- 
orum ;  Kell,  Bib.  Arohllologie,  sec.  48,  47 ;  Btthr,  Symbolik  des  Mosalschen  Cultus,  2 :  1B0» 
260 ;  also,  synopsis  of  Bllhr's  view,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  Oct.,  1870 :  608 ;  Jan.,  1871 :  171.  Per  contra, 
see  Crawford,  Atonement,  228-240. 

(b)  The  true  import  of  the  sacrifice,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from  both 
heathen  and  Jewish  sources,  embraced  two  elements, — first,  that  of  satisfac- 
tion to  offended  Deity,  or  propitiation  offered  to  violated  holiness;  and 
secondly,  that  of  substitution  of  suffering  and  death  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
nocent, for  the  deserved  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Combining  these  two 
ideas,  we  have  as  the  total  import  of  the  sacrifice  :  satitftioHon  by  aubstitti- 
Hon.  The  bloody  sacrifice  among  the  heathen  expressed  the  consciousness 
that  sin  involved  guilt ;  that  guilt  exposed  man  to  the  righteous  wrath  of 
God ;  that  without  expiation  of  that  guilt,  there  was  no  forgiveness. 

Luthardt,  Compendium  der  Dogrmatlk,  170,  quotes  from  NNgelsbacb,  Nacbhomerlsche 
Tbeologie,  888  sg.— "  The  essence  of  punishment  is  retribution  ( Vergeltung),  and  retri- 
bution is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  world-order.  In  retribution  lies  the  atoning  power 
of  punishment.  This  consciousness  that  the  nature  of  sin  demands  retribution,  in  other 
words,  this  certainty  that  there  is  in  Deity  a  righteousness  that  punishes  sin,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  consciousness  of  personal  transgression,  awakens  the  longing  for 
atonement  "—which  is  expressed  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  slaughtered  beast.  The  Greeks 
recognized  representative  expiation,  not  only  in  the  sacrifice  of  beasts,  but  in  hunum 
sacrifices.  See  Ylrgil,  ^neld,  5 :  815— '^Unum  pro  multis  dabitur  caput."  Ovid,  Fasti, 
vi— "Cor  pro  corde,  precor;  pro  flbria  sumlte  fibres.  Hanc  aninmm  vobispro  melfore 
damus.'* 

Stabl,  ChrisUlohe  Phllosophle,  146—"  Every  unperverted  conscience  declares  the  eternal 
law  of  righteousness  that  punishment  shall  follow  inevitably  on  sin.  In  the  moral  realm, 
there  Is  another  way  of  satisf  jrlng  righteousness— that  of  atonement.  This  dlfTera  from 
punishment  in  its  effect,  that  is,  reconciliation— the  moral  authority  asserting  itself,  not 
by  the  destruction  of  the  offender,  but  by  taking  him  up  Into  itself  and  uniting  itself  to 
him.  But  the  offender  cannot  offer  his  own  sacrifice — that  must  be  done  by  the  priest.** 
In  the  Prometheus  Bound,  of  JSschylus,  Hermes  says  to  Prometheus :  "  Hope  not  for 
an  end  to  such  oppression,  until  a  god  appears  as  thy  substitute  In  torment,  ready  to 
descend  for  thee  into  the  unillumined  realm  of  Hades  and  the  dark  abyss  of  Tartarus.*' 
And  this  is  done  by  Chiron,  the  wisest  and  most  just  of  the  Centaurs,  the  son  of  Chronos, 
sacrificing  himself  for  Prometheus,  while  Hercules  kills  the  eagle  at  his  breast  and  so 
delivers  him  from  torment.  This  legend  of  ^schylus  is  almost  a  prediction  of  the  true 
Bedeemer. 

(o)  In  considering  the  exact  purport  and  efficacy  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifloes, 
we  must  distinguish  between  their  theocratical,  and  their  spiritual,  offices. 
They  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  appointed  means  whereby  the  offender 
could  be  restored  to  the  outward  place  and  privileges,  as  member  of  the  the- 
ocracy, which  he  had  forfeited  by  neglect  or  transgression ;  and  they  accom- 
plished this  purpose  irrespectively  of  the  temper  and  spirit  with  which  they 
were  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  symbolic  of  the  vicarious  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  Christ,  and  obtained  forgiveness  and  acceptance  with 
€k>d,  only  as  they  were  offered  in  true  penitence,  and  with  faith  in  God's 
method  of  salvation. 

H«b.  9 :  13, 14  — "  for  if  tka  bliMd  of  gMti  and  Imlli,  aad  tht  MhM  of  a  kaiiiv  ipri^^ 
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auMlifyiiBtoth««iauaMiof  OsflMk:  iMnr  auk  am  ihiU  tt»  Ueod  of  Okiat»  wlw  thrtmgh  tkt  ftanal  8^ 
koMlf  wittont  Uamikuto  God.  oIobbm  jvni  mm^mm  tnm  doid  vcrki  to  nm  the Uviof  God ? "  10 : 8,  4— "But 
in  thoM  iMnflM  thoro  ii  a  matmhaam  nudo  of  nnt  jmt  by  jmt.    Por  it  ii  iapoiBblo  that  thi  Uood  of  tnUa  and 
goaia  ihonid  tako  awaj  bbil" 

(d)  Thus  the  Old  Testament  saarifioes,  when  rightly  offered,  inyolved  a 
consciousness  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  worshiper,  the  bringing  of  a  victim 
to  atone  for  the  sin,  the  laying  of  the  hand  of  the  offerer  upon  the  victim's 
head,  the  confession  of  sin  by  the  offerer,  the  slaying  of  the  beast,  the 
sprinkling  or  pouring-out  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar,  and  the  consequent 
forgiveness  of  the  sin  and  acceptance  of  the  worshiper.  The  sin-offering 
and  the  scape-goat  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  symbolized  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly the  two  elementary  ideas  of  sacrifice,  namely,  satisfaction  and  substi- 
tution, together  with  the  consequent  removal  of  guilt  from  those  on  whose  * 
behalf  the  sacrifice  was  offered. 

Lot.  1 : 4— "And  he  ihaU  U7  hia  hand  upon  tho  head  of  thohoni-dbriiig;  and  it  ahaU  be  aooopted  for  bin,  to  aako 
atoaoneiit  for  him" ;  4  :  20— "Tbu  ihaU  ho  do  with  the  baUeek;  as  ho  did  with  the  bnlloek  of  the  liA-oforiag,  w 
ahall  ho  do  with  thia:  and  the  priest  shall  make  atonoment  f or  them,  and  it  shall  bo  forgiven  " ;  so  31  and  35— "and 
the  priest  shall  make  atonement  as  touching  hii  sin  that  he  hath  linnod,  and  he  shall  be  forgiren  " ;  bo  5  :  10, 16 ; 
6  : 7.  Lot.  17 :  11— "for  the  lift  of  the  leeh  la  in  the  blood :  and  I  haTo  giTon  it  to  70&  upon  the  altar,  to  make  atooa- 
aent  for  70V  soola:  for  it  iathe  blood  that  makoth  atonemoni  by  reoaon  of  the  life." 

The  patriarchal  sacrlflcee  were  sin-offerings,  as  the  sacrifice  of  Job  for  his  friends  wit- 
nesses :  Job  42  :  7,  9  — "  V 7  wrath  is  kindled  against  thee  [  Eliphaz  ] Therefore,  take  nnto  yon  seven  bnllooka 

• ...  and  offer  np  for  7oar8elTeB  a  bvmtHifforing " ;  c/.  3S  :  24— "Then  ho  ia  graeioaa  nnto  him,  and  saith,  IMifor 
bun  from  going  down  into  the  pit,  I  have  fbond  a  raniom" ;  1 : 5— Job  offered  bumt-offeringrs  for  his 
sons,  for  he  said,  "  It  ma7  be  that  m7  sons  have  sinned  and  renoonoedOod  in  their  hearU";  Gon.  8 :  20  —  Noah 
"offered  bnmtnifferiBgs  on  the  altar" ;  21  —"and  the  lord  smellod  the  sweet  savor ;  and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I 
will  not  again  enno  the  ground  an7  moro  for  man's  sake." 

That  vicarious  sufferingr  is  intended  in  all  these  saorifloes,  is  plain  from  Lot.  16  : 1-34— the 
account  of  the  sin-offering'  and  the  scape-goat  of  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  full 
meaning  of  which  we  give  below ;  also  from  Gon. 22 :  13— "Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram,  and 
offered  him  np  for  a  bnmtroffering  in  the  stead  of  hia  son  " ;  Iz.  32:30-32- where  Moses  says:  "TohaTosinned 
«  groat  sin:  and  now  I  will  go  np  nnto  the  Lord ;  peradTentnre  I  shall  make  atonement  for  7onr  sin.  And  Mooes 
ntnmod  nnto  the  Lord,  and  said,  Oh,  thia  people  hoTO  sinned  a  groat  sin,  and  haTO  made  them  gods  of  gold.  Tot  now, 
if  thou  wilt  forgive  theur  sin — ;  and  if  not,  blot  m^  I  pra7  thee,  out  of  th7  book  whieh  thou  hast  written."  See  also 
Sent.  21 : 1-9— the  expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  heifer  —  where 
Oehler,  O.  T.  Theology,  1 :  389,  says :  "  Evidently  the  punishment  of  death  incurred  by  the 
mansiayer  is  executed  symbolically  upon  the  heifer."  In  Is.  53 : 1-12—"  ill  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray ;  we  hare  tamed  eTer7  one  to  hia  own  wa7 ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniqnit7  of  as  all . . .  stripes 
....  offering  for  sin"—  the  ideas  of  both  satisfaction  and  substitution  are  still  more  plain. 

Wallace,  Representative  Responsibility:  "The  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  must  be 
animals  brought  into  direct  relation  to  man,  subject  to  him,  his  property.  They  could 
not  be  spoils  of  the  chase.  They  must  bear  the  mark  and  impress  of  humanity.  Upon 
the  sacrifice  human  hands  must  be  laid— the  hands  of  the  offerer  and  the  hands  of  the 
priest.  The  offering  is  the  substitute  of  the  offerer.  The  priest  is  the  substitute  of  the 
offerer.  The  priest  and  the  sacrifice  were  one  sifmbol.  [  Hence,  in  the  new  dispensation, 
the  priest  and  the  sacrifice  are  one  — both  are  found  in  Christ].  The  high  priest  must 
enter  the  holy  of  holies  with  his  own  finger  dipped  in  blood :  the  blood  must  be  in  con- 
tact with  l\is  own  person  —  another  indication  of  the  identification  of  the  two.  Life  is 
nourished  and  sustained  by  life.  All  life  lower  than  man  may  be  sacrificed  for  the  good 
of  man.  The  blood  must  be  spilled  on  the  ground.  'In  the  blood  is  the  lift.*  The  life  Is 
reserved  by  God.  It  is  given  for  man,  but  not  to  him.  life  for  life  is  the  law  of  the 
creation.  So  the  life  of  Christ,  also,  for  our  life.  —  Adam  was  originally  priest  of  the 
family  and  of  the  race.  But  he  lost  his  representative  character  by  the  one  act  of  dis- 
obedience, and  his  redemption  was  that  of  the  Individual,  not  that  of  the  race.  The  race 
ceased  to  have  a  representative.  The  subjects  of  the  divine  government  were  hence- 
forth to  be,  not  the  natural  ofltsprlng  of  Adam  as  such,  but  the  redeemed.  That  the  body 
and  the  blood  are  both  required,  indicates  the  demand  that  the  death  should  be  by  a  vio- 
lence that  sheds  blood.  The  sacrifices  showed  forth,  not  Christ  himself  [  his  character, 
his  life],  but  Christ's  death." 
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The  foUowinff  Is  a  tentative  scheme  of  the  Jbwibh  Saoriitcis.  The  general  reason 
for  sacrifloe  is  expressed  in  Lar.  17 :  11  ( quoted  above ).  I.  For  th&  indMdiuiA :  1.  The  sin- 
offoring  =  saorlfloe  to  expiate  sins  of  ignorance  (thoughtlessness  and  plausible  temptar 
tion ) :  Ibt.  4  :  14, 20,  31.  2.  The  trespass-olTering  =  sacrifloe  to  expiate  sins  of  omission : 
Lot.  5 : 5,  6.  8.  The  burnt-offering  =  sacrifloe  to  expiate  general  sinfulness :  Ut.  1 : 8  ( the 
offering  of  Mary,  lAk«  2 :  24 ).  II.  For  the  fatnOy :  The  Passover :  h.  12 :  27.  III.  For  the 
people:  1.  The  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifloe :  Iz.  29 :  38^41  8.  The  offering  of  the 
great  day  of  atonement :  Ibt.  16 : 6-10.  In  this  last,  two  victims  were  employed,  one  to 
represent  the  means— death,  and  the  other  to  represent  the  result— forgiveness.  One 
victim  could  not  represent  both  the  atonement— by  shedding  of  blood,  and  the  justifi- 
cation —  by  putting  away  sin. 

On  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  see  Fftlrbaim,  Typology,  1 :  2909-228:  Wttnsche,  Die  Leiden  des 

Messias;  Jukes,  O.  T.  Sacrifices:  Smeaton,  Apostles'  Doctrine  of  Atonement,  25-58; 

Kurtz,  Sacrificial  Worship  of  O.  T.,  120;  Bible  Ck>m.,  1 :  602-606,  and  Introd.  to  Leviticus ; 

Gandlish  on  Atonement,  128-142 ;  Weber,  Vom  Zome  Gottes,  181-180.    On  passages  in  Le- 

» vlticus,  see  Com.  of  Knobel,  in  Exeg.  Handb.  d.  Alt.  Test. 

(e)  It  is  not  essential  to  this  view  to  maintain  that  a  formal  divine  insti- 
tution of  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  at  man's  expulsion  from  Eden,  can  be  proved 
from  Scriptore.  Like  the  family  and  the  state,  sacrifice  may,  withont  sack 
formal  inculcation,  possess  divine  sanction,  and  be  ordained  of  Qod,  The 
well-nigh  universal  prevalence  of  sacrifice,  however,  together  with  the  fact 
that  its  nature,  as  a  bloody  offering,  seems  to  preclude  man's  own  invention 
of  it,  combines  with  certain  Scripture  intimations  to  favor  the  view  that  it 
was  a  primitive  divine  appointment.  From  the  time  of  Moses,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  its  divine  authority. 

Ck)mpare  the  origin  of  prayer  and  worship,  for  which  we  find  no  formal  divine  injunc- 
tions at  the  beginnings  of  history.  leb.  11 :  4—  " By  fiuth  ibal  offflred  onto  God  a  mon  exMUsnt  SMiiflM 
than  Cain,  throo^ It  which  h»  had  vitnaei  borne  to  him  that  he  vaa  lighteooa,  Qod  bearing  witneei  in  nspaet  of  hia 
gifts"— here  It  may  be  argued  that  since  AbeFs  faith  was  not  presumption,  it  must  have 
had  some  injunction  and  promise  of  God  to  base  itself  upon.  Gon.  4 : 3,  4  —  "  Gain  brought  of 
the  fruit  of  the  gronnd  an  offering  nnto  the  lord.  And  ibel,  he  alio  brooght  of  the  flntlings  of  hii  floek,  and  of  the  fkt 
thereof.    And  the  Lord  had  respeot  onto  ibel  and  to  his  offering,  bat  nnto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not  respeet" 

It  has  been  urged,  in  corroboration  of  this  view,  that  the  previous  existence  of  eacri* 
fice  Is  intimated  in  Gen.  3 :  21  —  "  And  the  Lord  God  made  for  Adam,  and  for  hia  wile  ooats  of  skins,  and  dothed 
them."  Since  the  killing  of  animals  for  food  was  not  permitted  until  long  afterwards 
( Gon.  9 :  3 — to  Noah :  "  Erery  moTing  thing  that  lireth  shall  be  food  for  70a  " ),  the  inference  has  been 
drawn,  that  the  skins  with  which  God  clothed  our  first  parents  were  the  skins  of  animals 
slain  for  sacrifice,— this  clothing  furnishing  a  type  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  which 
secures  our  restoration  to  God's  favor,  as  the  death  of  the  victims  furnished  a  type  of 
the  suffering  of  Christ  which  secures  for  us  remission  of  punishment.  We  must  regard 
this,  however,  as  a  pleasing  and  possibly  correct  hypothesis,  rather  than  as  a  demonstra- 
ted truth  of  Scripture.  Since  the  unperverted  instincts  of  human  nature  are  an  expres- 
sion of  God*s  will,  Abel's  faith  may  have  consisted  in  trusting  these,  rather  than  the 
promptings  of  selfishness  and  self-righteousness.  On  the  divine  appointment  of  sacri- 
fice, see  Park,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  Jan.,  1876  :  100-182. 

On  Gon.  4  :  3,  4,  see  C.  H.  M.— **  The  entire  difference  between  Cain  and  Abel  lay,  not  in 
their  natures,  but  In  their  sacrifices.  Cain  brought  to  God  the  sln-stalned  fruit  of  a 
cursed  earth.  Here  was  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  sinner,  condemned  to 
death.  All  his  toil  could  not  satisfy  God's  holiness,  or  remove  the  penalty.  But  Abel 
recognized  his  sin,  condemnation,  helplessness,  death,  and  brought  the  bloody  sacrifice— 
the  sacrifice  of  another— the  sacrifice  provided  by  God,  to  meet  the  claims  of  God.  He 
found  a  substitute,  and  he  presented  it  in  faith  —  the  faith  that  looks  away  from  self  to 
Christ,  or  God's  appointed  way  of  salvation.  The  dilTerence  was  not  in  their  persons, 
but  in  their  gifts.  Of  Abel  it  Is  said,  that  God  '  bore  witnen  in  respeot  of  his  gifU '  ( leb.  11 : 4 ).  To 
Cain  it  is  said,  'if  thon  doest  well  (  lxx.  :  op^s  vpoecWym^  —  'if  thon  ofllnrest  eorreetly' )  shalt  thm  not 
be  aeespted?'  But  Cain  desired  to  get  away  from  God  and  from  God's  way,  and  to  lose 
himself  in  the  world.  This  Is  'the  way  of  Gain '  ( Jade  11 )."  Per  contra,  see  Crawford,  Atone- 
ment, 260- "Both  in  Levltical  and  patriarchal  times,  we  have  no  formal  Institution  of 
sacrifice,  but  the  regulation  of  sacrifice  already  existing.  But  Abel's  faith  may  have 
had  respect,  not  to  a  revelation  with  regard  to  sacrificial  worship,  but  with  regard  to 
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the  promised  Bedeemer ;  and  his  BAorilloe  may  have  ezpreaaed  that  faith.  If  bo,  God's 
aooeptanoe  of  it  gave  a  divine  warrant  to  future  sacrifloes.  It  was  not  will-worship, 
heoause  it  was  not  substituted  for  some  other  worship  which  God  had  previously  Insti- 
tuted. It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  God  gave  an  express  command.  Abel  may 
have  been  moved  by  some  inward  divine  monition.  Thus  Adam  said  to  Eve,  'This  i*  now 
boiM  of  mj  bonii . . . '  (  G«il  2 :  23 ),  before  any  divine  oommand  of  marriage.  No  fruits  were 
presented  during  the  patriarchal  dispensation.  Heathen  sacriflces  were  corruptions  of 
primitive  sacrifice." 

(/)  The  New  Testament  assumes  and  presupposes  the  Old  Testament 
dootrine  of  saorifioe.  The  sacrificial  language  in  which  its  descriptions  of 
Christ's  worf  are  clothed  cannot  be  explained  as  an  accommodation  to 
Jewish  methods  of  thought,  since  this  terminology  was  in  large  part  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  heathen,  and  Paul  used  it  more  than  any  other  of  the 
apostles  in  dealing  with  the  Gentiles.  To  deny  to  it  its  Old  Testament 
meaning,  when  used  by  New  Testament  writers  to  describe  the  work  of 
Christ,  is  to  deny  any  proper  inspiration  both  in  the  Mosaic  appointment  of 
sacrifices  and  in  the  apostolic  interpretations  of  them.  We  muirt;  therefore 
maintain,  as  the  result  of  a  simple  induction  of  Scripture  facts,  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  a  vicarious  offering,  provided  by  God's  love  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  an  internal  demand  of  the  divine  holiness,  and  of  remov- 
ing an  obstacle  in  the  divine  mind  to  the  renewal  and  pardon  of  sinners. 

**  The  epistle  of  James  makes  no  allusion  to  sacrifice.  But  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
allude  to  It,  if  he  had  held  the  moral  view  of  the  atonement ;  for  It  would  then  have  been 
an  obvious  help  to  bis  argument  against  merely  formal  service.  Christ  protested  against 
washing  hands  and  keeping  Sabbath  days.  If  sacrifice  had  been  a  piece  of  human  for- 
mality, how  Indignantly  would  he  have  inveighed  against  It  I  But  instead  of  this  he 
received  from  John  the  Baptist,  without  rebuke,  the  words:  *  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'  '* 

For  denial  that  Christ's  death  is  to  be  interpreted  by  heathen  or  Jewish  sacrifices,  see 
Maurice  on  Sac.,  164— "  The  heathen  signification  of  words,  when  applied  to  a  Christian 
use,  must  be  not  merely  modified,  but  Inverted  " ;  Jowett,  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  2 :  479— 
*'  The  heathen  and  Jewish  sacrifices  rather  show  us  what  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  not, 
than  what  it  was."  Bushnell  and  Young  do  not  doubt  the  expiatory  nature  of  heathen 
sacrifices.  But  the  main  terms  which  the  N.  T.  uses  to  describe  Christ's  sacrifice  are 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  sacrificial  ritual,  e.  g.  &vviat  vpoe^opd,  i\turti69,  iyti^m,  M^atpM, 
IXavKOftai..  To  deny  that  these  terms,  when  applied  to  Christ,  imply  expiation  and  sub- 
stitution, is  to  deny  the  inspiration  of  those  who  used  them.  See  Cave,  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Sacrifice ;  art.  on  Sacrifice,  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary. 

C.     Theories  of  the  Atonement. 

1st.     The  Socinian,  or  Example  Theory  of  the  Atonement. 

This  theory  holds  that  subjeotiye  sinfulness  is  the  sole  barrier  between 
man  and  God.  Not  Gh>d,  but  only  man,  needs  to  be  reconciled.  The  only 
method  of  reconciliation  is  to  better  man's  moral  condition.  This  can  be 
effected  by  man's  own  wiU,  through  repentance  and  reformation.  The  death 
of  Christ  IB  but  the  death  of  a  noble  martyr.  He  redeems  us,  only  as  his 
human  example  of  faithfulness  to  truth  and  duty  has  a  powerful  influence 
upon  our  moral  improvement.  This  fact  the  apostles,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  clothed  in  the  language  of  the  Greek  and  Jewish  sacrifices. 
This  theory  was  fully  elaborated  by  LsbUus  Socinus  and  Faustus  Socinus 
of  Poland,  in  the  16th  century.  Its  modem  advocates  are  found  in  the 
Unitarian  body. 

The  Socinian  theory  may  be  found  stated,  or  advocated,  in  Blbliotheca  Fratrum  Polo- 
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norum,  1 :  SOd-WO;  Martineau,  Studies  of  Chriatlaiiltj,  88-170;  J.  F.  Clarke,  Orthodoxy^ 
Its  Truths  and  Errors.  236-865 ;  Ellis,  Unitarlanism  and  Orthodoxy ;  Sheldon,  Sin  an<d 
Redemption,  146>210.  The  text  which  at  first  siffht  most  seems  to  fbvor  this  view  Is  1  Put 
S :  ^  —  "Christ  alio  nffmd  for  you,  iMTiag  70a  u  azamplt,  that  y  ih«aid  Mxfw  his  itopi."  But  see  under 
(e)  below. 

To  this  theory  we  make  the  following  objections  : 

(a)  It  is  based  upon  false  philosophical  principles,  —  as,  for  example, 
that  will  is  merely  the  faculty  of  volitions  ;  that  the  foundation  of  virtue  is 
in  utility ;  that  law  is  an  expression  of  arbitrary  will ;  that  penalty  is  a 
means  of  reforming  the  o£fender ;  that  righteousness,  in  either  God  or  man^ 
is  only  a  manifestation  of  benevolence. 

If  the  will  is  simply  the  faculty  of  volitions,  and  not  also  the  fundamental  determina- 
tion of  the  belnir  to  an  ultimate  end,  then  man  can,  by  a  single  volition,  effect  his  own 
reformation  and  reconciliation  to  God.  If  the  foundation  of  virtue  Is  In  utility,  then 
there  is  nothing  in  the  divine  being  that  prevents  pardon —the  good  of  the  creature,  and 
not  the  demands  of  God's  holiness,  being  the  reason  for  Christ's  suffering.  If  law  is  an 
expression  o(  arbitrary  wiU,  Instead  of  being  a  transcript  of  the  divine  nature,  it  may 
at  any  time  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  sinner  may  be  pardoned  on  mere  repentan|)e.  If 
penalty  is  merely  a  means  of  reforming  the  offender,  then  sin  does  not  Involve  objective 
guilt,  or  obligation  to  suffer,  and  sin  may  be  forgiven,  at  any  moment,  to  all  who  forsake 
it  —  Indeed,  must  be  forgiven,  since  punishment  is  out  of  place  when  the  sinner  is 
reformed.  If  righteousness  is  only  a  form  or  manifestation  of  benevolenoe,  then  God 
can  show  his  benevolenoe  as  easily  through  pardon  as  through  penalty,  and  Christ's 
death  Is  only  Intended  to  attract  us  toward  the  good  by  the  force  of  a  noble  example. 

(b)  It  is  a  natural  outgrowth  from  the  Pelagian  view  of  sin,  and  logically 
necessitates  a  curtailment  or  surrender  of  every  other  characteristic  doctrine 
of  Christianity  —  inspiration,  sin,  the  deity  of  Christ,  justification,  regene- 
ration, and  eternal  retribution. 

The  Socinian  theory  requires  a  surrender  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration ;  for  the  Idea 
of  vicarious  and  expiatory  sacrifice  is  woven  into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  It  requires  an  abandonment  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  sin ;  for 
in  it  all  idea  of  sin  as  perversion  of  nature  rendering  the  sinner  unable  to  save  himself, 
and  as  objective  guilt  demanding  satisfaction  to  the  divine  holiness,  is  denied.  It 
requires  us  to  give  up  the  deity  of  Christ ;  for  if  sin  Is  a  slight  evil,  and  man  can  save 
himself  from  its  penalty  and  power,  then  there  Is  no  longer  need  of  eitber  an  infinite 
suffering  or  an  infinite  Savior,  and  a  human  Christ  Is  as  good  as  a  divine.  It  requires  us 
to  give  up  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  justification,  as  God's  act  of  declaring  the  sinner 
Just  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  solely  on  account  of  the  righteousness  and  death  of  Christ 
to  whom  he  is  united  by  faith ;  for  the  Socinian  theory  cannot  permit  the  counting  to  a 
man  of  any  other  righteousness  than  his  own.  It  requires  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration ;  for  this  is  no  longer  the  work  qf  God,  but  the  work  of  the  sinner;  it  is  no 
longer  a  change  of  the  affections  below  consciousness,  but  a  self -reforming  volition  of 
the  sinner  himself.  It  requires  a  denial  of  eternal  retribution ;  for  this  is  no  longer 
appropriate  to  finite  transgression  of  arbitrary  law,  and  to  superficial  sinning  that  does 
not  involve  nature. 

(c)  It  contradicts  the  Scripture  teachings,  that  sin  involves  objective 
guilt  as  well  as  subjective  defilement ;  that  the  holiness  of  Gk)d  must  punish 
sin ;  that  the  atonement  was  a  bearing  of  the  punishment  of  sin  for  men ; 
and  that  this  vicarious  bearing  of  punishment  was  necessary,  on  the  part  of 
God,  to  make  possible  the  showing  of  favor  to  the  guilty. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  make  the  main  object  of  the  atonement  to  be  man's  subjective 
moral  Improvement.  It  is  to  God  that  the  sacrifice  is  offered,  and  the  object  of  it  is  to 
satisfy  the  divine  holiness,  and  to  remove  from  the  divine  mind  an  obstacle  to  the  show- 
ing of  favor  to  the  guilty.  It  was  something  external  to  man,  and  his  happiness  or 
virtue,  that  required  that  Christ  should  suffer.    What  Emerson  has  said  of  the  martyr 
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is  yet  more  true  of  Christ:  "Though  love  repine,  and  reason  chafe,  There  ooraes  a 
voice  without  reply,  'Tls  man's  perdition  to  be  safe,  When  for  the  truth  he  ouffht  to 
die/'  The  truth  for  which  Christ  died  was  truth  internal  to  the  nature  of  God ;  not  sim- 
ply truth  externalized  and  published  amonsr  men.  What  the  truth  of  Ood  required, 
that  Christ  rendered  —  full  satisfaction  to  violated  Justice.  "Jesus  paid  it  all" ;  and  no 
obedience  or  righteousness  of  ours  can  be  added  to  his  work,  as  a  sround  of  our  salva- 
tion. 

(d)  It  fumifihes  no  proper  ezplanation  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Ohrisi  The  unmartyrlike  anguish  cannot  be  accounted  for,  and  the  for- 
saking by  the  Father  cannot  be  justified,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  Christ 
died  as  a  mere  witness  to  truth.  If  Christ's  sufferings  were  not  propitia- 
tory, they  neither  furnish  us  with  a  perfect  example,  nor  constitute  a  mani- 
festation of  the  love  of  Qod. 

Compare  Jesus*  feellnfir.  in  view  of  death,  with  that  of  Paul:  "  laTisg  tiie  dean  to  dspart " 
( PhiL  1 :  23 ).  Jesus  was  filled  with  anflruish :  "  Mow  is  my  sool  tnmblad ;  and  vhat  iball  I  mj  ?  nther, 
mrt  m  from  this  hoar"  (John  12 :  27).  If  Christ  was  simply  a  martylr,  then  he  is  not  a  perfect 
example ;  for  many  a  martyr  has  shown  greater  oouraffe  in  prospect  of  death,  and  in. 
the  final  airony  has  been  able  to  say  that  the  fire  that  consumed  him  was  "a  bed  of 
roses."  Gethsemane,  with  its  mental  anguish,  is  apparently  recorded  in  order  to  indi- 
cate that  Christ's  sufferings  even  on  the  cross  were  not  mainly  physical  sufferings. 

Stroud,  in  his  Physical  Cause  of  our  Lord's  Death,  has  made  it  probable  that  Jesus 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  that  this  alone  explains  John  19 :  34— "one  of  the  ■oldion  vith  a  spaar 
pioroed  his  iLda,  and  stnightvay  there  came  oat  blood  and  wator'*— i.  e.,  the  heart  had  already  been 
ruptured  by  grief.  That  grief  was  grief  at  the  forsaking  of  the  Father  ( Vat  27 :  46  — "  My 
Qod,  my  6oi  vhy  hast  thou  fonakon  mo  " ),  and  the  resulting  death  shows  that  that  forsaking  was  no 
imaginary  one.  Did  God  make  the  holiest  man  of  all  to  be  the  greatest  sufferer  of  all 
the  ages?  This  heart  broken  by  the  forsaking  of  the  Father  means  more  than  martjrr- 
dom.  If  Christ's  death  is  not  propitiatory,  it  fills  me  with  terror  and  despair ;  for  it  pre- 
sents me  not  only  with  a  very  imperfect  example  in  Christ,  but  with  a  proof  of  meas- 
ureless injustice  on  the  part  of  God. 

(e)  The  influence  of  Christ's  example  is  neither  deolieured  in  Scripture, 
nor  found  in  Christian  experience,  to  be  the  chief  result  secured  byhia 
death.  Mere  example  is  but  a  new  preaching  of  the  law,  which  repelB  and 
condemns.  The  cross  has  power  to  lead  men  to  holiness,  only  as  it  first 
shows  a  satisfaction  made  for  their  sins.  Accordingly,  most  of  the  passages 
which  represent  Christ  as  an  example  also  contain  references  to  his  propi- 
tiatory work. 

There  is  no  virtue  in  simply  setting  an  example.  Christ  did  nothing,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  example.  The  apostle's  exhortation  is  not  "  abstain  from  all  appearance  of 
evil "  ( 1  ThoB.  5 :  22,  A.  Vers.),  but "  abstain  from  sTory  form  of  otII  "  ( Rev.  Vers.).  Christ's  death  is 
the  payment  of  a  real  debt  due  to  God ;  and  the  convicted  sinner  needs  first  to  see  the 
debt  which  he  owes  to  the  divine  Justice  paid  by  Christ,  before  he  can  think  hopefully  of 
reforming  his  life.  The  hymns  of  the  church :  **  I  lay  my  sins  on  Jesus,"  and  "  Not  all 
the  blood  of  beasts,"  represent  the  view  of  Christ's  sufferings  which  Christians  have 
derived  from  the  Scriptures.  When  the  sinner  sees  that  the  mortgage  is  cancelled,  that 
the  penalty  has  been  borne,  he  can  devote  himself  treely  to  the  service  of  his  Redeemer. 
The  very  text  upon  which  Sodnians  most  rely,  when  It  is  taken  in  connection  with  the 
context,  proves  their  theory  to  be  a  misrepresentati«n  of  Scripture.  1  Pot.  2 :  21— "Christ 
also  soivod  for  yon,  laarinf  yon  an  eiamplo,  that  yoshoold  foUov  his  stops  "—Is  succeeded  by  Ttrse  24  — "  who  his 
ovn  solf  ban  ov  sins  in  his  ovn  body  npon  tho  tne,  that  wo,  havinf  died  onto  sins,  might  Uto  onto  rightooosnMS ;  by 
whoso  stripoa  ye  wen  healed"— the  latter  words  being  a  direct  quotation  from  Isaiah's  descrip- 
tion of  the  substitutionary  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  ( Is.  63 :  5). 

(/)  This  theory  contradicts  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
making  the  life,  and  not  the  death,  of  Christ  the  most  significant  and  import- 
ant feature  of  his  work.     The  constant  allusions  to  the  death  of  Christ  as 
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the  sooroe  of  our  salTation,  as  well  as  the  symbolism  of  the  ordinanoes, 
cannot  be  explained  upon  a  theory  which  regards  Christ  as  a  mere  example, 
and  considers  his  sofferings  as  incidents,  rather  than  essentials,  of  his  work. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Haokett  frequently  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  reoordinir  in  the 
iroepel  of  only  three  years  of  Jesus*  life,  and  the  prominence  irlven  In  the  record  to  the 
olosing*  scenes  of  that  life,  are  evidenoe  that  not  his  life,  but  his  death,  was  the  Rieat 
work  of  our  Lord.  Christ's  death,  and  not  his  life,  is  the  central  truth  of  Christianity. 
The  cross  is  par  exceUenee  the  Christian  symbol.  In  both  the  ordinanoes— in  Baptism 
as  well  as  in  the  Lord's  Supper— it  is  the  death  of  Christ  that  is  primarily  set  forth. 
Neither  Christ's  example,  nor  his  teaching,  reveals  Gk>d  as  does  his  death.  It  is  the 
death  of  Christ  that  links  toccether  all  Christian  doctrines.  The  mark  of  Christ's  blood 
is  upon  them  all,  as  the  scarlet  thread  runninfr  throufirh  every  cord  and  rope  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy  gives  siflm  that  it  is  the  property  of  the  crown. 

On  the  Sodnian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  see  Crawford,  Atonement,  979-206;  Shedd, 
History  of  Doctrine,  2 :  376-886;  Doctrines  of  the  Early  Socinians,  in  Princeton  Essays, 
1 :  194-211 ;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  iv.  2  :  J66-180;  Fock,  Soclnianlsmus. 

2nd.    The  Bushnellian,  or  Moral-influence  Theory  of  the  Atonement 

This  holds,  like  the  Sooinian,  that  there  is  no  principle  of  the  divine 
nature  which  is  propitiated  by  Christ's  death ;  but  that  this  death  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  love  of  Gk>d,  suffering  in  and  with  the  sins  of  his  creatures. 
Christ's  atonement,  therefore,  is  the  merely  natural  consequence  of  his 
taking  human  nature  upon  him ;  and  is  a  suffering,  not  of  penalty  in  man's 
stead,  but  of  the  combined  woes  and  griefs  which  the  living  of  a  human  life 
involves.  This  atonement  has  effect,  not  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  but  so  to 
reveal  divine  love  as  to  soften  human  hearts  and  lead  them  to  repentance ; 
in  other  words,  Christ's  sufferings  were  necessary,  not  in  order  to  remove 
an  obstacle  to  the  pardon  of  sinners  which  exists  in  the  mind  of  God,  but 
in  order  to  convince  sinners  that  there  exists  no  such  obstacle.  This  theory, 
for  substance,  has  been  advocated  by  Bushnell,  in  America ;  by  Robertson, 
Maurice,  Campbell,  and  Young,  in  Great  Britain;  and  by  Bitschl,  in 
Ctermany. 

Origen  and  Abelard  are  earlier  representatives  of  this  view.  It  may  be  found  stated 
in  Bushnell's  Vicarious  Sacrifice.  BushneU's  later  work.  Forgiveness  and  Law,  contains 
a  modification  of  his  earlier  doctrine,  to  which  he  was  driven  by  the  criticisms  upon  his 
Vicarious  Sacrifice.  In  the  later  work,  he  acknowledges  what  he  had  so  strenuously 
denied  in  the  earlier,  namely,  that  Christ's  death  has  effect  upon  Ood,  as  well  as  upon 
poan,  and  that  God  cannot  forgive,  without  thus  "  making  cost  to  himself.'*  Even  In 
Forgiveness  and  Law,  however,  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  true  principle  and  ground 
of  the  Atonement  In  Ood's  punitive  holiness.  Since  the  original  form  of  BushneU's 
doctrine  Is  the  only  one  which  has  met  with  wide  acceptance,  we  direct  our  objections 
mainly  to  this. 

F.  W.  Bobertaon,  Sermons,  1 :  16S-178,  holds  that  Christ's  sufferings  were  the  necessary 
result  of  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  of  conflict  or  collision  with  the 
evil  that  is  In  the  world.  He  came  in  contact  with  the  whirling  wheel,  and  was  crushed 
by  it ;  he  planted  his  heel  upon  the  cockatrice's  den,  and  was  pierced  by  its  fang. 
Maurice  on  Sacrifice,  208,  and  Theol.  Bssays,  141,  0B8,  regards  Christ's  sufferings  as  an 
Illustration,  given  by  the  ideal  man,  of  the  self-saorlflce  due  to  God  from  the  humanity 
of  which  he  is  the  root  and  head,  all  men  being  redeemed  In  him.  Irrespective  of  their 
faith,  and  needing  only  to  have  brought  to  them  the  news  of  this  redemption. 

Campbell,  Atonement,  128-191»  quotes  from  Edwards,  to  show  that  Infinite  Justice 
might  be  satisfied  in  either  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  by  an  Infinite  punishment;  (2)  by 
an  adequate  repentance.  This  last,  which  Edwards  passed  by  as  Impracticable,  Camp- 
bell declares  to  have  been  the  real  atonement  offered  by  Christ,  who  stands  as  the  great 
Penitent,  confessing  the  sins  of  the  world.  For  objections  to  this  view,  see  on  ( e )  below. 
Young,  Life  and  Light  of  Men,  283-818,  holds  a  view  essentially  the  same  with  Bobert- 
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flon's.  Christ's  death  is  the  necessary  rpsult  of  his  oolUsioii  with  evil,  and  his  sufferings 
extirpate  sin,  simply  by  manifesting  God's  self-saoriflclng  love.  Bitschl,  Rechtfertigung 
und  Verstfhnung,  is  the  most  recent  and  learned  representative  of  this  general  view  in 
Oermany.  For  statement  and  criticism  of  these  forms  of  the  Moral-influence  theory, 
«ee  Crawford,  Atonement,  297-866. 

To  this  theory  we  objeoi  as  follows : 

(a)  While  it  embraces  a  valuable  element  of  tmth,  namely,  the  moral 
influenoe  upon  men  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Gkxl-man,  it  is  false  by  defeot, 
in  that  it  substitutes  a  subordinate  effect  of  the  atonement  for  its  chief  aim, 
and  yet  unfairly  appropriates  the  name  'yicarious,*  which  belongs  only  to 
the  latter.     Suffering  tvith  the  sinner  is  by  no  means  suffering  in  his  stead. 

Dale,  Atonement,  187,  illustrates  Bushnell's  view  by  the  loyal  wife,  who  suflfers  exile 
•or  imprisonment  with  her  husband ;  by  the  philanthropist,  who  suffers  the  privations 
and  hardships  of  a  savage  people,  whom  he  can  civilise  only  by  enduring  the  miseries 
from  which  he  would  rescue  them ;  by  the  Moravian  missionary,  who  enters  for  life  the 
lepers'  enclosure,  that  he  may  convert  its  inmates.  So  Potwin  says  that  suffering  and 
^teath  are  the  cost  of  the  atonement,  not  the  atonement  Ugelf. 

But  we  reply  that  such  sufferings  as  these  do  not  make  Christ's  sacrifice  vicarious. 
The  word  'vicarious'  (from  vix,  victo)  implies  substitution,  which  this  theory  denies. 
A  vice-president  is  one  who  acts  in  phice  of  the  president;  *  A.  B.,  appointed  consul, 
vice  C.  D.,  resigned,'  implies  that  A.  B.  is  now  to  serve  in  the  stead  of  C.  D.  If  Christ  is 
St  *  vicarious  sacrifice,'  then  he  makes  atonement  to  Ood  in  the  place  and  stead  of  sin- 
ners. Christ's  suffering  in  and  with  sinners,  though  it  is  a  most  important  and  affecting 
tact,  is  not  the  suffering  m  their  stead  in  which  the  atonement  consists.  Though  it  may 
be  in  part  the  medium  through  which  Christ  was  enabled  to  endure  God's  wrath  against 
«in,  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  reavm  why  God  lays  this  suffering  upon  him ; 
nor  should  it  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  this  reason  is  his  standing  in  the  sinner's  place  to 
r  for  sin  to  the  retributive  holiness  of  God. 


(6)  It  rests  upon  false  philosophical  principles,  — as  that  righteousness 
is  identical  with  benevolence,  instead  of  conditioning  it ;  that  Gk>d  is  sub- 
ject to  an  eternal  law  of  love,  instead  of  being  himself  the  source  of  all  law ; 
that  the  aim  of  penalty  is  the  reformation  of  the  offender. 

Hovey,  God  with  Us,  181-^1,  has  given  one  of  the  best  replies  to  Bushnell.  He  shows 
that  if  God  is  subject  to  an  eternal  law  of  love,  then  God  is  necessarily  a  Savior ;  that  he 
must  have  created  man  as  soon  ss  be  could ;  that  he  makes  men  holy,  as  fast  as  possible ; 
that  he  does  all  the  good  he  can ;  that  he  is  no  better  than  he  should  be.  But  this  is  to 
deny  the  transcendence  of  God,  and  reduce  omnipotence  to  a  mere  nature-power.  The 
•oonoeptioQ  of  God  as  subject  to  law  imperils  Gkxl's  self-sulBcienoy  and  freedom.  For 
Bushnell's  statements  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  righteousness  and  love,  and  for 
oritldsms  upon  them,  see  our  treatment  of  the  attribute  of  holiness,  page  189,  note  (d). 

(c)  It  contradicts  the  plain  teachings  of  Scripture,  that  the  atonement  is 
necessary,  not' simply  to  reveal  Gk>d's  love,  but  to  satisfy  his  justice ;  that 
Christ's  sufferings  are  propitiatory  and  penal ;  and  that  the  human  con- 
science needs  to  be  propitiated  by  Christ's  sacrifice,  before  it  can  feel  the 
moral  influence  of  his  sufferings. 

That  the  atonement  is  primarily  an  offering  to  God,  and  not  to  the  sinner,  appears  from 
Ipk  5 : 2— "gftTe  kiniilf  up  for  va,  u  oiBnii^  and  iMriflM  to  God" ;  Ibb.  9 :  14— "offend hinMlf  witiumt  blmiik 
iBto  God."  Conscience,  the  reflection  of  God's  holiness,  can  be  propitiated  only  by  propitia- 
ting holiness  itself.  Mere  love  and  sympathy  are  maudlin,  and  powerless  to  move, 
unless  there  is  a  background  of  righteousness.  Spear :  "  An  appeal  to  man,  without 
■anything  back  of  it  to  emphasize  and  enforce  the  appeal,  will  never  touch  the  heart. 
The  mere  aippearanee  of  an  atonement  has  no  moral  influence."  Crawford,  Atonement, 
366-867  —  "Instead  of  delivering  us  from  penalty,  in  order  to  deliver  us  from  sin,  this 
theory  makes  Christ  to  deliver  us  from  sin,  in  order  that  He  may  deliver  us  from  penalty. 
Bat  tills  reverses  the  order  of  Scripture.  And  Dr.  Bushnell  concedes,  in  the  end,  that 
26 
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the  moral  view  of  the  atonement  to  morally  powerless ;  and  that  the  objective  view  he 
condemns  is,  after  all,  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  sinners." 

(d)  It  can  be  maintained,  only  by  wresting  from  their  obyions  meaning- 
those  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  Christ  as  su£fering  for  our  sins ; 
which  represent  his  blood  as  accomplishing  something  for  us  in  heaven, 
when  presented  there  by  our  intercessor ;  which  declare  forgiveness  to  be  a 
remitting  of  past  ofifenses  upon  the  ground  of  Christ's  death ;  and  which 
describe  justification  as  a  pronouncing,  not  a  making,  just 

We  have  seen  that  the  forms  in  which  the  Scriptures  describe  Christ's  death  are 
mainly  drawn  from  sacrifice.  Notice  Bushnell's  acknowledsrment  that  these  **  altar- 
forms"  are  the  most  vivid  and  effective  methods  of  presenting  Christ's  work,  and  that 
the  preacher  cannot  dispense  with  them.  Why  he  should  not  dispense  with  them,  if 
the  meaning  has  g'one  out  of  them,  is  not  so  clear. 

In  his  latter  work,  entitled  Foralveness  and  Law,  Bushnell  appears  to  reoognize  thifr 
inconsistency,  and  represents  Ood  as  affected  by  the  atonement,  after  all ;  in  other 
words,  the  atonement  has  an  objective  as  well  as  a  subjective  influence.  Ood  can  for> 
^ve,  only  by  "  nu&klng  cost  to  himself."  He  "  works  down  his  resentment,  by  suffering- 
for  us."  This  verges  toward  the  true  view,  but  it  does  not  recognize  the  demand  of 
divine  holiness  for  satisfaction ;  and  it  attributes  passion,  weakness,  and  imperfection  to 
Ood.  Dorner,  Olaubenslehre,  2:501  (Syst.  Doct.,  4:60,09),  objects  to  this  modified 
moral-influence  theory,  that  the  love  that  can  do  good  to  an  enemy  is  already  forgivinff 
love ;  so  that  the  benefit  to  the  enemy  cannot  be,  as  Bushnell  supposes,  a  eondUion  of  the 
foroiveness. 

To  Campbeirs  view,  that  Christ  is  the  great  Penitent,  and  that  his  atonement  oonsista 
essentially  in  his  confessing  the  sins  of  the  world,  we  reply,  that  no  confession  or  peni- 
tence is  possible  without  responsibility.  If  Christ  had  no  substitutionary  office,  the 
ordering  of  his  sufferings  on  the  part  of  Ood  was  manifest  Injustice.  Such  sufferings^ 
mereover,  are  impossible  upon  grounds  of  mere  sympathy.  The  Scripture  explains 
them  by  declaring  that  he  bore  our  curse,  and  became  a  ransom  In  our  place.  There 
was  more  therefore  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  than  **a  perfect  Amen  In  humanity  to 
the  judgment  of  Ood  on  the  sin  of  man."  Not  Phinehas's  zeal  for  Ood,  but  his  execu- 
tion of  Judgment,  made  an  atonement  (Pb.  106:30— "exaoatad  jadgment*'— lxx.  :«^Aa<raTo, 
"DAddpropitution")  and  turned  away  the  wrath  of  Ood.  Observe  here  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  priegtly  atonement  of  Aaron,  who  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
the  judicial  atonement  of  Phlnehas,  who  executed  righteous  Judgment,  and  so  turned 
away  wrath.    In  neither  case  did  mere  confession  sulBce  to  take  away  sin. 

Bushnell  regards  Hsi.  8 :  17— "HiuMlf  took  oar  iidlnmtiet  and  ban  our  diieuei"— as  indicating  the 
nature  of  his  atoning  work.  The  meaning  then  would  be,  that  he  sympathised  so  fully 
with  all  human  ills  that  he  made  them  his  own.  Hovey,  however,  has  given  a  more 
complete  and  correct  explanation.  The  words  mean  rather :  **  His  deep  sympathy  with 
these  effects  of  sin  so  moved  him,  that  it  typified  his  final  bearing  of  the  sins  themselves, 
or  constituted  a  preliminary  and  partial  endurance  of  the  suffering  which  was  to  ex- 
piate the  sins  of  men." 

(e)  This  theory  would  confine  the  influence  of  the  atonement  to  those 
who  have  heard  of  it, —  thus  excluding  patriarchs  and  heathen.  But  the 
Scriptures  represent  Christ  as  being  the  Savior  of  all  men,  in  the  sense  of 
securing  them  grace,  which,  but  for  his  atoning  work,  could  never  have 
been  bestowed,  consistentiy  with  the  divine  holiness. 

Hovey :  "  The  manward  infiuence  of  the  atonement  is  far  more  extensive  than  the 
moral  influence  of  it."  Christ  is  Advocate,  not  with  the  sinner,  but  with  the  Father. 
While  the  Spirit's  work  has  moral  infiuence  over  the  hearts  of  men,  the  Son  secures, 
through  the  presentation  of  his  blood,  in  heaven,  the  pardon  which  can  come  only  from 
Ood  (i  John  2 : 1  — "  Wo  han  aa  adrocato  with  tho  Pkthor,  Jons  Christ  th«  rigfataou:  and  ho  la  tho  pro^tiatioii  far 
our  nna" ).  Hence  1 : 9— "If  ve  ooiifo«  oor  bus,  ho  [Ood]  ii fiuthftil  and  rightoou  [faithful  to  hla 
promise  and  righteous  to  Christ  ]  to  foifiTo  va  our  aiaa."  Hence  the  publican  does  not  first 
pray  for  change  of  heart,  but  for  mercy  upon  the  ground  of  sacrifice  ( Lako  18 :  13,  Rev. 
Vers.—"  Ood,  bo  nordftil  to  mo  a  snnor,"  but  literally :  "  God  bo  proptiatod  tovard  mo  tho  aimor  " ).    See 
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Balfour,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Bv.  Bev.,  Apr.,  1884:280-S5i;  Martin,  Atonement,  216-S87; 
Theol.  Eclectlo,  4 :  864-400. 

8rd.     The  Grotuoiy  or  Qovemmental  Theory  of  the  Atonement. 

This  theory  holds  that  the  atonement  is  a  satisfaction,  not  to  any  internal 
principle  of  the  divine  nature,  but  to  the  necessities  of  government  God's 
government  of  the  universe  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  can  the  divine  law 
preserve  its  authority  over  its  subjects,  unless  the  pardon  of  offenders  is 
accompanied  by  some  exhibition  of  the  high  estimate  which  Gk>d  sets  upon 
his  law,  and  the  heinous  guilt  of  violating  it.  Such  an  exhibition  of  divine 
regard  for  the  law  is  furnished  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  Christ 
does  not  suffer  the  precise  penalty  of  the  law,  but  Gk>d  graciously  accepts 
his  suffering  as  a  substitute  for  the  penalty.  This  bearing  of  substituted 
suffering  on  the  part  of  Christ  gives  the  divine  law  such  hold  upon  the 
consciences  and  hearts  of  men,  that  God  can  pardon  the  guilty  upon  their 
repentance,  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  his  government.  The 
author  of  this  theory  was  Hugo  Grotius,  the  Dutch  jurist  and  theologian 
( 158S-1645 ).  The  theory  is  characteristic  of  the  New  England  theology, 
and  is  generally  held  by  those  who  accept  the  New  School  view  of  sin. 

GrotlUB,  the  Jurist,  oonoeived  of  law  as  a  mere  matter  of  political  expediency— a 
device  to  secure  practical  governmental  results.  The  text  most  frequently  quoted  in 
support  of  the  theory,  is  Is.  42 :  21  — "  It  pleased  the  Lord  for  his  righteoosBen'  sake  to  magnify  the  lav,  and 
make  it  honoraUe."  Stran^ly  enough,  the  explanation  is  added :  "  Even  when  its  demands 
are  unfuiailed.'*  Park :  "  Christ  satisfied  the  law,  by  making  it  desirable  and  consistent 
for  God  not  to  come  up  to  the  demands  of  the  law.  Christ  suffers  a  divine  chastisement 
in  consequence  of  our  sins.  Christ  was  cursed  for  Adam's  sin,  Just  as  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  were  cursed  for  Adam's  sin  —  that  is,  he  bore  pains  and  sufferings  on  account 
of  it." 

Grotius  used  the  word  acceptUatin,  by  which  he  meant  God's  sovereign  provision  of  a 
suffering  which  was  not  itself  penaltyf  but  which  he  had  determined  to  accept  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  penalty.  Here  we  have  a  virtual  denial  that  there  is  anything  in  God's 
nature  that  requires  Christ  to  suffer ;  for  if  penalty  may  be  remitted  in  part,  it  may  be 
remitted  in  whole,  and  the  reason  why  Christ  suffers  at  all  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any 
demand  of  God's  holiness,  but  solely  in  the  beneficial  influence  of  these  sufferings  upon 
man ;  so  that  in  principle  this  theory  is  allied  to  the  Example  theory  and  the  Moral-influ- 
ence theory,  already  mentioned. 

Notice  the  difference  between  holding  to  a  tubttUute  for  penalty,  as  Grotius  did,  and 
holding  to  an  equivalent  miMUtUed  penaUy,  as  the  Scriptures  do.  Grotius's  own  state- 
ment of  his  view  may  be  found  in  his  Defensio  Fidei  Catholicee  de  Satlsfactione  ( Works, 
4 :  297-^88 ).  More  modem  statements  of  it  are  those  of  Wardlaw,  in  his  Bs^stematic  The- 
ology, 2 :  858-806,  and  of  Albert  Barnes,  on  the  Atonement.  The  history  of  New  England 
thought  upon  the  subject  is  given  in  Discourses  and  Treatises  on  tbe  Atonement,  edited 
by  Prof.  Park,  of  Andover.  President  Woolsey :  **  Christ's  sufTering  was  due  to  a  deep 
and  awful  sense  of  responsibility,  a  conception  of  the  supreme  Importance  to  man  of  his 
standing  firm  at  this  crisis.  He  bore,  not  tbe  wrath  of  God,  but  suffering,  as  the  only 
way  of  redemption  so  far  as  men's  own  feeling  of  sin  was  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the 
government  of  God  was  concerned."  This  unites  the  Governmental  and  the  Moral-in- 
fluence theories. 

To  this  theory  we  urge  the  following  objections  : 

(a)  While  it  contains  a  valuable  element  of  truth,  namely,  that  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Christ  secure  the  interests  of  Gk>d's  government,  it  is 
false  by  defect,  in  substituting  for  the  chief  aim  of  the  atonement  one 
which  is  only  subordinate  and  incidental. 

In  our  discussion  of  Penalty  (pages  351, 352),  we  have  seen  that  the  object  of  punish- 
ment is  not  primarily  the  security  of  government.    It  is  not  right  to  punish  a  man  for 
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the  benefit  of  society.  lU^deaert  must  go  before  punishment,  or  the  punishment  oan 
have  no  beneficial  eifect  on  society.  No  punishment  can  work  g-ood  to  society,  that  is 
not  just  and  right  in  itself. 

(6)  It  rests  upon  false  philosophical  principles, — as  that  ntility  is  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation  ;  that  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will,  rather 
than  of  the  nature,  of  Gk>d ;  that  the  aim  of  penalty  is  to  deter  from  the 
commission  of  offences ;  and  that  righteousness  is  resolyable  into  benevo- 
lence. 

Hod«re,  Syst.  TheoL,  2  :  578^1 ;  8 :  188, 189  — "  For  God  to  take  that  as  satisfaction  which 
is  not  really  such,  Is  to  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  anything.  God  may  take  a  part 
for  the  whole,  error  for  truth,  wrong  for  right.  The  theory  really  denies  the  necessity 
for  the  work  of  Christ.  If  every  created  thing  offered  to  God  is  worth  just  so  much  as 
God  accepts  it  for,  then  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  might  take  away  sins,  and  Christ 
is  dead  in  vain.'*  Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  570,  671  ( Syst  Doct.,  4 :  88-40 )  —"AcceptUaUo 
implies  that  nothing  is  good  and  right  in  itself.  €k>d  is  indifferent  to  good  or  evlL 
Man  is  bound  by  authority  and  force  alone.  There  is  no  necessity  of  punishment  or 
atonement.    The  doctrine  of  Indulgences  and  of  supererogation  logically  follows.'* 

(c)  It  ignores  and  yirtually  denies  that  immanent  holiness  of  Ood  of 
which  the  law  with  threatened  penalties,  and  the  human  conscience  with 
its  demand  for  punishment,  are  only  finite  reflections.  There  is  something 
back  of  government ;  if  the  atonement  satisfies  government,  it  must  be  by 
satisfying  that  justice  of  God  of  which  government  is  an  expression. 

No  deeply  convicted  sinner  feels  that  his  controversy  is  with  government.  Undone 
and  polluted,  he  feels  himself  in  antagonism  to  the  purity  of  a  personal  God.  Govern- 
ment is  not  greater  than  God,  but  less.  What  satisfies  God  must  satisfy  government. 
Hence  the  sinner  prays :  "  Against  t^  tliM  only,  hA?«  I  sinned  "  ( Fl  51 : 4 ) ;  "  Ood  be  prapitiAtad  toward 
IBS  tke  sinnsr  "  ( Uteral  translaUon  of  Lake  18 :  13 ). 

(d)  It  makes  that  to  be  an  exhibition  of  justice  which  i^  not  an  exercise 
of  justice ;  the  atonement  being,  according  to  this  theory,  not  an  execution 
of  law,  but  an  exhibition  of  regard  for  law,  which  wiU  make  it  safe  to  par- 
don the  violators  of  law.  Such  a  merely  scenic  representation  can  inspire 
respect  for  law,  only  so  long  as  the  essential  unreality  of  it  is  unsuspected. 

To  teach  that  sin  will  be  punished,  there  must  be  punishment.  Potwln :  **  How  the 
exhibition  of  what  sin  deserves,  but  does  not  get,  can  satisfy  Justice,  is  hard  to  see.** 
The  Sodnian  view  of  Christ  as  an  example  of  virtue  is  more  intelligible  than  the 
Grotian  view  of  Christ  as  an  example  of  chastisement. 

(e)  The  intensity  of  Christ's  sufferings  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross 
is  inexplicable  upon  the  theory  that  the  atonement  was  a  histrionic  exhibi- 
tion of  Ood's  regard  for  his  government,  and  can  be  explained  only  upon 
the  view  that  Christ  actually  endured  the  wrath  of  €k>d  against  human  sin. 

The  cry  of  Christ :  "My  Ood,  my  God,  vky  liast  thoa  fonaksn  me"  ( ]i*t  27 :  46 ),  was  not  an  ejacula- 
tion of  thoughtless  or  delirious  suffering.  It  expressed  the  deepest  meaning  of  the 
crudflxion.  The  darkening  of  the  heavens  was  only  the  outward  sjrmbol  of  the  hiding 
of  the  countenance  of  God  from  him  who  was  "  made  to  be  sin  on  onr  behalf"  (8  Cor.  5 :  21 ).  In 
the  case  of  Christ,  above  that  of  all  others,  flnU  eoronaU  and  dying  words  are  undying 
words.  **  The  tongues  of  dying  men  Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony ;  When  words 
are  scarce  they're  seldom  spent  in  vain.  For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words 
in  pain."    Veram  Park,  Discourses,  82^-356. 

(/)  The  actual  power  of  the  atonement  over  the  human  conscience  and 
heart  is  due,  not  to  its  exhibiting  Gk>d*s  regard  for  law,  but  to  its  exhibiting 
an  actual  execution  of  la^,  and  an  actual  satisfaction  of  violated  holiness 
made  by  Ohrist  in  the  sinner's  stead. 
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Matthew  Henry :  **  Nothinir  oan  satisfy  an  offended  oonsdenoe  but  tbat  which  satisfied 
an  offended  God."  0.  J.  Baldwin :  *'  The  lake  spread  out  has  no  moving  power ;  it  turns 
the  mill-wheel  only  when  contracted  into  the  narrow  stream  and  pouring  over  the  fall. 
So  the  wide  love  of  Ood  moves  men,  only  when  it  is  concentrated  into  the  sacrlfloe  of 
the  cross." 

{g)  The  theory  contradicts  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  repre- 
sent the  atonement  as  necessary  ;  as  propitiating  Gk>d  himself ;  as  being  a 
revelation  of  GkKl's  righteousness ;  as  being  an  execution  of  the  penalty  of 
the  law ;  as  making  salvation  a  matter  of  debt  to  the  believer,  on  the  ground 
of  what  Christ  has  done ;  as  actually  purging  our  sins,  instead  of  making 
that  purging  possible ;  as  not  simply  assuring  the  sinner  that  Gk>d  may  now 
pardon  him  on  account  of  what  Christ  has  done,  but  that  Christ  has  actually 
wrought  out  a  complete  salvation,  and  will  bestow  it  upon  all  who  come  to 
him. 

John  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  chapter  vi  — "  Upon  that  place  stood  a  Cross,  and  a 
little  below.  In  the  bottom,  a  Sepulchre.  So  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  just  as  Christian 
came  up  with  the  Cross,  his  burden  loosed  from  off  his  shoulders,  and  fell  from  off 
his  back,  and  began  to  tumble,  and  so  continued  to  do,  till  it  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sepulchre,  where  it  fell  in,  and  I  saw  It  no  more.  Then  was  Christian  glad  and 
lightsome,  and  said  with  a  merry  heart.  He  hath  given  me  rest  by  bis  sorrow,  and  life  by 
his  death.  Then  he  stood  still  awhile  to  look  and  wonder ;  for  it  was  very  surprising  to 
him  that  the  sight  of  the  Cross  should  thus  ease  him  of  bis  burden." 

John  Bunyan's  story  Is  truer  to  Christian  experience  than  is  the  Governmental  theory. 
The  sinner  finds  peace,  not  by  coming  to  God  with  a  distant  respect  to  Christ,  but  by 
coming  directly  to  the  "Lamb  of  God,  whieh  takath  avay  the  tin  of  the  vorld"  (John  1 :  29 ).  Christ's 
words  to  every  such  sinner  are  simply:  "Conw  VAtome"  (li*t  11 :  28).  Upon  the  ground  of 
what  Christ  has  done,  salvation  is  a  matter  of  debt  to  the  believer.  1  John  1 : 9— "If  wo 
o«Bfe«  oar  eim,  ho  is  futhftil  and  ri; hteoos  to  fvt^jt  u  oar  linfl  "—  faithful  to  his  promise,  and  righteous 
to  Christ.  The  Governmental  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  discourage  the  sin- 
ner*s  direct  access  to  Christ,  and  to  render  the  way  to  conscious  acceptance  with  God 
more  circuitous  and  less  certain.  For  criticism  of  the  Grotian  theory,  see  Shedd,  Hist. 
Doctrine,  2  :  847-380;  Crawford,  Atonement,  867;  Cunningham,  Hist.  Theol.,  2  :  866; 
Princeton  Easays,  1 :  26^-202;  Essay  on  Atonement,  by  Abp.  Thomson,  in  Aids  to  Faith ; 
Mcllvalne,  Wisdom  of  Holy  Scripture,  194-196;  8.  H.  Tyng,  Christian  Pastor. 

4th.  The  Lrvingian  Theory,  or  Theory  of  GraduaUy  Extirpated  De- 
pravity. 

ThiB  holds  that,  in  his  incarnation,  Christ  took  human  nature  as  it  was  in 
Adam,  not  before  the  fall  but  after  the  fall, — ^human  nature,  therefore,  with 
its  inborn  corruption  and  predisposition  to  moral  evil ;  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  possession  of  this  tainted  and  depraved  nature,  Christ,  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  his  divine  nature,  not  only  kept  his  human 
nature  from  manifesting  itself  in  any  actual  or  personal  sin,  but  graduaUy 
purified  it,  through  struggle  and  suffering,  until  in  his  death  he  completely 
extirpated  its  original  depravity,  and  reunited  it  to  God.  This  subjective 
purification  of  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  constitutes  his 
atonement,  and  men  are  saved,  not  by  any  objective  propitiation,  but  only  by 
becoming  through  faith  partakers  of  Christ's  new  humanity.  This  theory 
was  elaborated  by  Edward  Irving,  of  London  (1792-1834),  and  it  has  been 
held,  in  substance,  by  Menken  and  Dippel  in  Germany. 

Irving  was  in  this  preceded  by  Felix  of  Urgella,  in  Spain  ( 1 818 ),  whom  Alculn  opposed. 
FeUx  said  that  the  Logos  united  with  human  nature,  without  sanctifying  It  beforehand. 
Bdward  Irving,  in  his  early  life  colleague  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  at  Glasgow,  was  In  his  later 
years  a  preacher,  in  London,  of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland.  For  his  own  state- 
ment of  his  view  of  the  atonement,  see  his  Collected  Works,  6 :  9<896.    See  also  Life  of 
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Irving,  by  Mrs.  OUphant ;  Menken.  Sohrlften,  8 :  STMOi ;  6 :  851  sg. ;  Ouerlcke,  In  Studlen 
und  Krltlken,  1843 :  Heft  2.   For  other  references,  see  Hagenbach,  Hist  Doot,  2 :  49S-496. 

Irvinff's  followers  differ  in  their  representation  of  his  views.  Says  Miller,  Hist,  and 
Doct.  of  Irvinirism,  1 :  85—"  If  indeed  we  made  Christ  a  sinner,  then  indeed  all  creeds  are 
at  an  end  and  we  are  worthy  to  die  the  death  of  blasphemers The  miraculous  con- 
ception depriveth  him  of  human  personality,  and  it  also  depriveth  him  of  original  sin 
and  gnilt  needing  to  be  atoned  for  by  another,  but  it  doth  not  deprive  him  of  the  sub- 
stance of  sinful  flesh  and  blood  —  that  is,  flesh  and  blood  the  same  with  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  his  brethren."  2 :  14— Freer  says :  "  So  that,  despite  it  was  fallen  flesh  he  had 
assumed,  he  was,  though  the  Eternal  Spirit,  bom  into  the  world  'the  My  Thing'.  '*  11-15, 
282-806 --^^Unf alien  humanity  needed  not  redemption,  therefore  Jesus  did  not  take  it. 
He  took  fallen  humanity,  but  purged  it  in  the  act  of  taking  it.  The  nature  of  which  he 
took  part  was  sinful  In  the  lump,  but  in  his  person  most  holy." 

So,  says  an  Irvingian  tract,  "  being  part  of  the  very  nature  that  had  incurred  the  pen- 
alty of  sin,  though  in  his  person  never  having  committed  or  even  thought  it,  part  of 
the  common  humanity  could  suffer  that  penalty,  and  did  so  suffer,  to  make  atonement 
for  that  nature,  though  he  who  took  it  knew  no  sin."  Dr.  Curry,  quoted  in  McClintook 
and  Strong,  Encydopsedla,  4 :  663,  664— "The  Godhead  came  into  vital  union  with  hu- 
manity fallen  and  under  the  law.  The  last  thought  carried,  to  Irving's  realistic  mode  of 
thinking,  the  notion  of  Christ's  participation  in  the  fallen  character  of  humanity,  which 
he  designated  by  terms  that  implied  a  real  sinfulness  in  Christ.  He  attempted  to  get  rid 
of  the  odiousness  of  that  idea,  by  saying  that  this  was  overborne,  and  at  length  wholly 
expelled,  by  the  Indwelling  Godhead." 

We  must  regard  the  later  expounders  of  Irvingian  doctrine  as  having  softened  down, 
if  they  have  not  wholly  expunged,  its  most  characteristic  feature,  as  the  following  quo- 
tation from  Irving's  own  words  will  show :  Works,  5 :  116— "That  Christ  took  our  fallen 
nature,  is  most  manifest,  because  there  was  no  other  in  existence  to  take."  123— "The 
human  nature  is  thoroughly  fallen ;  the  mere  apprehension  of  it  by  the  Son  doth  not 
make  It  holy."  128—"  His  soul  did  mourn  and  grieve  and  pray  to  God  continually,  that 
it  might  be  delivered  from  the  mortality,  corruption,  and  temptation  which  it  felt  in  its 
fleshly  tabernacle."  152— "These  sufferings  came  not  by  imputation  merely,  but  by 
actual  participation  of  the  sinful  and  cursed  thing."  Irving  frequently  quoted  lab.  2 :  10 
— "  mak»  the  uthor  of  their  salr&tioii  perfect  through  soferingi." 

Irving's  followers  deny  Christ's  sinfulness,  only  by  assuming  that  inborn  infirmity  and 
congenital  tendencies  to  evil  are  not  sin,—  in  other  words,  that  not  native  depravity,  but 
only  actual  transgression,  is  to  be  denominated  sin.  Irving,  in  our  Judgments  was  rightly 
charged  with  asserting  the  sinfulness  of  Christ's  human  nature,  and  it  was  upon  this 
charge  that  be  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  by  the  Presbytery  in  Scotland. 

To  this  theory  we  offer  the  following  objections : 

(a)  While  it  embraces  an  important  element  of  truth,  namely,  the  fact 
of  n  new  humanity  in  Christ  of  which  all  belieyers  become  partakers,  it  is 
chargeable  with  serious  error  in  denying  the  objectiye  atonement  which 
makes  the  subjective  application  possible. 

Bruce,  In  his  Humiliation  of  Christ,  calls  this  a  theory  of  "  redemption  by  sample."  It 
is  a  purely  subjective  atonement,  which  Irving  has  in  mind.  Deliverance  from  sin.  In 
order  to  deliverance  from  penalty,  is  an  exact  reversal  of  the  Scripture  order. 

(6)  It  rests  upon  false  fundamental  principles, — as  that  law  is  identical 
with  the  natural  order  of  the  universe,  and  as  such,  is  an  exhaustive  expres- 
sion of  the  will  and  nature  of  Gk>d  ;  that  sin  is  merely  a  power  of  moral  evil 
within  the  soul,  instead  of  also  involving  an  objective  g^t  and  desert  of 
punishment ;  that  penalty  is  the  mere  reaction  of  law  against  the  transgres- 
sor, instead  of  being  also  the  revelation  of  a  personal  wrath  against  sin  ;  that 
the  evil  taint  of  human  nature  can  be  extirpated  by  suffering  its  natural  con- 
sequences—  penalty  in  this  way  reforming  the  transgressor. 

Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  483  ( Syst.  Doct.,  8 :  881, 882)—"  On  Irving's  theory,  evU  incli- 
nations are  not  sinful.  Sinfulness  belongs  only  to  evil  acts.  The  loose  connection  be- 
tween the  Logos  and  humanity  savors  of  Nestorianism.    It  is  the  work  of  the  person  to 
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rid  itself  of  Bomethlnr  in  the  humanity  which  does  not  render  it  really  Binf  iiL  If  Jesus' 
sinfulness  of  nature  did  not  render  his  person  sinful,  this  must  be  true  of  us— which  la 
a  Pela«rian  element,  revealed  also  In  the  denial  that  for  our  redemption  we  need  Christ 
as  an  atonln«r  saorifloe.  It  is  not  necessary  to  a  complete  incarnation,  for  Christ  to  take 
a  tinful  nature,  unless  sin  is  euetUiai  to  human  nature.  In  Irvine's  view,  the  death  of 
Christ's  body  works  the  reireneration  of  his  sinful  nature.  But  this  is  to  make  sin  a 
merely  physical  thlnflr*  and  the  body  the  only  part  of  man  needing  redemption."  Pen- 
alty would  thus  become  a  reformer,  and  death  a  Savior. 

(c)  It  contradicts  the  express  and  implicit  representations  of  Scripture, 
with  regard  to  Christ's  freedom  from  all  taint  of  hereditary  depravity ;  mis- 
represents his  life  as  a  growing  conscioasness  of  the  underlying  corruption 
of  his  hnman  nature,  which  culminated  at  Qethsemane  and  Calvary ;  and 
denies  the  truth  of  his  own  statements,  when  it  declares  that  he  must  have 
died  on  account  of  his  own  depravity,  even  though  none  were  to  be  saved 
thereby. 

NiooU,  Life  of  Christ,  183  — "  All  others,  as  they  irrow  in  holiness,  grow  in  their  sense  of 
sin.  But  when  Christ  is  forsaken  of  the  Father,  he  asks  '  Why  ? '  well  knowing  that  the 
reason  is  not  in  his  sin.  He  never  makes  confession  of  sin.  In  his  longest  prayer,  the 
pref&oe  is  an  assertion  of  righteousness :  'I  gloriflad  tkM'  (John  17 : 4).  His  last  utterance 
from  the  cross  is  a  quotation  from  Fi.  31 :  5  — '  Pathar,  into  thy  handi  I  oomiiMiui  my  ipirit '  ( Lake  23 : 
-M),  but  he  does  not  add,  as  the  Psalm  does,  'thm  hast  ndeuMd  me,  0  lord  God  of  tnith,'  for  he 
needed  no  redemption,  being  himself  the  Redeemer." 

(d)  It  makes  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  and  the  subjective  purifica- 
tion of  his  human  nature,  to  be  the  chief  features  of  his  work,  while  the 
Scriptures  make  his  death  and  passive  bearing  of  penalty  the  centre  of  all, 
and  ever  regard  him  as  one  who  is  personally  pure  and  who  vicariously  bears 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 

In  Irving*s  theory  there  is  no  imputation,  or  representation,  or  substitution.  His  only 
Idea  of  sacrifice  is  that  sin  itself  shall  be  sacrificed,  or  annihilated.  The  many  subjective 
theories  of  the  atonement  show  that  the  oifence  of  the  cross  has  not  ceased  ( 6»L  5 :  ll— 
"th«l  hath  tko  itomblias-Uoek  of  tko  onn  ban  done  away" ).  Christ  crucified  is  still  a  stumbling- 
block  to  modem  speculation.  Yet  it  is,  as  of  old,  "th«  power  of  God  uto  iel?ation"  (Bmd.  1 :  16 ; 
€/.  1  Cor.  1 :  23, 24— "we  pveiek  Gkrist eniafled,  uto  tlie  Jewe  »  etuibliiig-blook  and  uto  GeBtUee  fooliihueee;  bat 
UBlo  tbiB  that  an  ealM,  botk  Jewe  and  Greeica,  Cbiit  the  power  of  God,  and  the  w iidoB  of  God" ). 

(e)  It  necessitates  the  surrender  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  a 
merely  declaratory  act  of  Ood ;  and  requires  such  a  view  of  the  divine  holi- 
ness, expressed  only  through  the  order  of  nature,  as  can  be  maintained  only 
upon  principles  of  pantheism. 

Thomas  Aquinas  inquired  whether  Christ  was  slain  by  himself,  or  by  another.  The 
question  suggests  a  larger  one  —  whether  God  has  constituted  other  forces  than  his  own, 
personal  and  impersonal,  in  the  universe,  over  against  which  he  stands  in  his  transcend- 
ence ;  or  whether  all  his  activity  is  merged  in,  and  identical  with,  the  activity  of  the 
creature.  The  theory  of  a  merely  subjective  atonement  is  more  consistent  with  the 
latter  view  than  with  the  former.  For  criticism  of  Irvingian  doctrine,  see  Studien  und 
Kritlken,  1845  :  319;  lOTT  :  354-374;  Princeton  Rev.,  April,  1863 :  907;  Christian  Rev.,  88  : 
1884  sg. ;  UUmann,  Slnlessness  of  Christ,  219-JS8S. 

5th.     The  Anselmic,  or  Ck)mmercial  Theory  of  the  Atonement. 

This  theory  holds  that  sin  is  a  violation  of  the  divine  honor  or  majesty, 
and,  as  committed  against  an  infinite  being,  deserves  an  infinite  punishment ; 
that  the  majesty  of  Ood  requires  him  to  execute  punishment,  while  the  love 
of  Ood  pleads  for  the  sparing  of  the  g^ty ;  that  this  conflict  of  divine 
attributes  is  eternally  reconciled  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  Ood-man, 
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who  bears  by  virttie  of  the  dignity  of  his  person  the  intensi^elj  infinite 
punishment  of  sin,  which  must  have  been  otherwise  suffered  extensively 
and  eternally  by  sinners ;  that  this  suffering  of  the  Gk>d-man  presents  ta 
the  divine  majesty  an  exact  equivalent  for  the  deserved  sufferings  of  the 
elect ;  and  that  as  the  result  of  this  satisfaction  of  the  divine  claims,  the 
elect  sinners  are  pardoned  and  regenerated.  This  view  was  first  broached 
by  Anselm  of  Canterbury  ( 1038-1109 )  as  a  substitute  for  the  earlier  patris* 
tic  view  that  Christ's  death  was  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan,  to  deliver  sinners, 
from  his  power.  It  is  held  by  many  Scotch  theologians,  and,  in  this  country, 
by  the  Princeton  School 

The  old  patristio  theoiTi  which  the  Aaselmic  view  Buperaeded,  has  been  called  the- 
military  theory  of  the  Atonement.  Satan,  aa  a  captor  in  war,  had  a  right  to  his  captlvea^ 
which  could  be  bought  off  only  by  ransom.  It  was  Justin  Martyr  who  first  propounded 
this  view  that  Christ  paid  a  ransom  to  Satan.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  added  that  Christ'a 
humanity  was  the  bait  with  which  Satan  was  attracted  to  the  hidden  book  of  Christ's 
deity,  and  so  was  caught  by  artifice.  Peter  Lombard,  Sent.,  8: 19— "What  did  the 
Redeemer  to  our  captor?  He  held  out  to  him  his  cross  as  a  mouse-trap ;  In  It  he  set,  as  a 
bait,  his  blood."  Even  Luther  compares  Satan  to  the  crocodile  which  swallows  the 
Ichneumon,  only  to  find  that  the  little  animal  eats  its  Insldes  out. 

These  metaphors  show  this,  at  least  that  no  age  of  the  church  has  believed  in  a  merely 
subjective  atonement.  Nor  was  this  relation  to  Satan  the  only  aspect  In  which  the 
atonement  was  regarded  even  by  the  early  church.  So  early  as  the  fourth  century,  we 
find  a  great  church  Father  maintaining  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  required  by  the 
truth  and  goodness  of  God.  See  Crippen,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  129— "  Athan- 
asius  (885-873)  held  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  God. 
His  argument  is  briefiy  this :  God,  having  threatened  death  as  the  punishment  of  sin,, 
would  be  untrue  if  he  did  not  fulfil  his  threatening.  But  it  would  be  equally  unworthy 
of  the  divine  goodness  to  permit  rational  beings,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  his  own 
Spirit,  to  incur  this  death  In  consequence  of  an  Imposition  practiced  on  them  by  the 
devil.  Seeing  then  that  nothing  but  death  could  solve  this  dilemma,  the  Word,  who> 
oould  not  die,  assumed  a  mortal  body,  and,  offering  his  human  nature  a  sacrifice  for  all,, 
fulfilled  the  law  by  his  death.'*  Gregory  Nazlanzen  (880)  **  retained  the  figure  of  a  ran- 
som, but,  clearly  perceiving  that  the  analogy  was  Incomplete,  he  explained  the  death 
of  Christ  as  an  expedient  to  reconcile  the  divine  attributes.'* 

But,  although  many  theologians  had  recognized  a  relation  of  atonement  to  God,  none 
before  Anselm  had  given  any  clear  account  of  the  nature  of  this  relation.  Anselm'a 
acute,  brief,  and  beautiful  treatise  entitled  *'Cur  Deus  Homo*'  constitutes  the  greatest 
single  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this  doctrine.    He  shows  that  "  whatever  man 

owes,  he  owes  to  God,  not  to  the  devil He  who  does  not  yield  due  honor  to  Gk>d* 

withholds  from  him  what  Is  his,  and  dishonors  him ;  and  this  Is  sin It  is  neoessary 

that  either  the  stolen  honor  be  restored,  or  that  punishment  follow.'*  Man,  because  of 
original  sin,  cannot  make  satisfaction  for  the  dishonor  done  to  God— "a  sinner  cannot 
justify  a  sinner."  Neither  could  an  angel  make  this  satisfaction.  None  can  make  it 
but  God.  "  If  then  none  can  make  it  but  God,  and  none  owes  It  but  man,  it  must  need» 
be  wrought  out  by  God,  made  man."  The  God-man,  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  sins 
of  all  mankind,  must  **glve  to  God,  of  his  own,  something  that  is  more  valuable  than  all 
that  is  under  God."  Such  a  gift  of  Infinite  value  was  his  death.  The  reward  of  hi» 
sacrifice  turns  to  the  advantage  of  man,  and  thus  the  justice  and  love  of  God  are  recon- 
ciled. 

The  foregoing  synopsis  is  mainly  taken  from  Crippen,  Hist.  Christ.  Doot.,  184, 186. 
The  Cur  Deus  Homo  of  Anselm  is  translated  in  Bib.  Sac.,  11 :  729 ;  12  :  68.  A  synopsis  of 
It  is  given  in  Llchtenberger's  EncydopMle  des  Sciences  ReUgieuses,  Vol.  1,  art. :  Anselm. 
The  treatises  on  the  Atonement  by  Symington,  Candllsh,  Martin,  Smeaton,  In  Great 
Britain,  advocate  for  substance  the  view  of  Anselm,  as  indeed  it  was  held  by  Calvin 
before  them.  In  America,  the  theory  is  represented  by  Nathanael  Emmons.  A.  A.  Alex- 
ander, and  Charles  Hodge  ( Syst.  Theol.,  2 :  470-640). 

To  this  theory  we  make  the  following  objeotions  : 

(a)    While  it  contains  a  valuable  element  of  trath,  in  its  representation 
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of  the  atonement  as  satuaf ying  a  principle  of  the  diyine  nature,  it  oono^eS'. 
of  this  principle  in  too  formal  and  external  a  manner, —  making  the  miAt  of 
the  diyine  honor  or  majesty  more  prominent  than  that  of  the  divine  hiUiMBd^/ 
in  which  the  divine  honor  and  majesty  are  grounded.  •  •    ^      * 

Tbe  theory  baa  been  called  the  "Criminal  theory  *'  of  the  Atonement,  as  the  di^tpa^ 
trlstio  theory  of  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan  has  been  called  the  *'  Military  theory."  I^a<^^  ^ 
its  origin  in  a  time  when  exa«r^rated  ideas  prevailed  respecting-  the  authority  of  po^ 
and  emperors,  and  when  dishonor  done  to  their  majesty  ( crimen  \oemx  majestcOia)  was  the 
hiirhest  offence  known  to  law.  See  article  by  Cramer,  in  Studlen  und  Kritiken,  1880 : 7, 
on  Wurzeln  des  Ansolm'schen  Satisfactionsbegrlffes. 

(6)  In  its  eagerness  to  maintain  the  atoning  efficacy  of  Christ's  passive 
obedience,  the  active  obedience,  quite  as  clearly  expressed  in  Scripture,  is 
well-nigh  lost  sight  of. 

Neither  Christ's  active  obedience  alone,  nor  Christ's  obedient  passion  alone,  can  save 
us.  As  we  shall  see  in  our  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  the  latter  was 
needed  as  the  ground  upon  which  our  penalty  could  be  remitted ;  the  former  as  the 
ground  upon  which  we  might  be  admitted  to  the  divine  favor. 

(c)  It  allows  disproportionate  weight  to  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  represent  the  atonement  under  commercial  analogies,  as  the  payment 
of  a  debt  or  ransom,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  describe  it  as  an 
ethical  fact,  whose  value  is  to  be  estimated  not  quantitatively,  but  quali- 
tatively. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  8 :  200-212-  **  Die  he,  or  Justice  must,  Unless  for  him  some  other, 
able  and  as  willing.  Pay  the  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death.*'  The  main  text  relied 
upen  by  the  advocates  of  the  Commercial  theory  is  Mai  20 :  28— "giT*  lot  lift  »  nann  for  muj." 

(d)  It  represents  the  atonement  as  having  reference  only  to  the  elect, 
and  ignores  the  Scripture  declarations  that  Ohrist  died  for  all. 

Anselm,  like  Augustine,  limited  the  atonement  to  the  elect.  Yet  Leo  the  Great,  in 
481,  had  aiBrmed  that  '*so  precious  is  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  for  the  unjust,  that 
if  tbe  whole  universe  of  captives  would  believe  in  the  Kedeemer,  no  chain  of  the  devil 
could  hold  them  "  ( Crippen,  182). 

(e)  It  is  defective  in  holding  to  a  merely  external  transfer  of  the  merit 
of  Christ's  work,  while  it  does  not  clearly  state  the  internal  ground  of  that 
transfer,  in  the  imion  of  the  believer  with  Christ. 

This  needed  supplement,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  believer  with 
Christ,  was  furnished  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  pars  8,  quass.  8.  The  Anselmio 
theory  is  Romanist  in  its  tendency,  as  the  theory  next  to  be  mentioned  is  Protestant  in 
its  tendency.  Fbr  criticisms  on  Anselm's  view,  see  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  und 
Werk,  III.  2 :  230-241 ;  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  iv.  2 :  70  sq.  ;  Baur,  Dogmengeschichte, 
2 :  410,  aq. ;  Shedd,  Hist.  Doot.,  2  :  2T3-280 ;  Dale,  Atonement,  270-292 ;  Mcllvaine,  Wisdom 
of  H.  Scrip.,  106-190;  Kreibiir,  VersShnungslehre,  17(hl78. 

6th.     The  Ethical  Theory  of  the  Atonement 

In  propounding  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment, it  seems  desirable  to  divide  our  treatment  into  two  parts.  No  theory 
can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  furnish  a  solution  of  two  problems : 
1.  What  did  the  atonement  accomplish  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  was  the 
object  of  Christ's  death  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  atonement  in  its  relation  to  holiness  in  Gk>d.  2.  What  were  the 
means  used?    or,  in  other  words,  how  could  Christ  justiy  die?     The 
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answer  to  this  question  most  be  a  deeoription  of  the  atonement  as  arising 
from  Christ's  relation  to  humanity.  We  take  up  these  two  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject in  order.  • 

Edwards,  Works,  1 :  609,  says  that  two  things  make  Christ's  sufferings  a  satisfaction  for 
human  guUt:  (1)  their  equality  or  equivalence  to  the  punishment  that  the  sinner  de- 
serves ;  ( 2)  the  union  between  him  and  them,  or  the  propriety  of  his  being  accepted,  in 
suffering,  as  the  representative  of  the  sinner.  Christ  bore  God's  wrath:  (1)  by  the 
flight  of  sin  and  punishment;  (2)  by  enduring  the  elfects  of  wrath  ordered  by  Ood. 
See  also  Edwards,  Sermon  on  thp  Satisfaction  of  Christ.  These  statements  of  Edwards 
suggest  the  two  points  of  view  from  which  we  regard  the  Atonement ;  but  they  come 
short  of  the  Scriptural  declarations,  in  that  they  do  not  distinctly  assert  Christ's  endur- 
ance of  penalty  itself.  Thus  they  leave  the  way  open  for  the  New  School  theories  of 
the  atonement,  propounded  by  the  successors  of  Edwards. 


Fir8t, —  the  Atonement  as  related  to  Holiness  in  Gk>d. 


The  ethical  theory  holds  that  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  is  grounded 
in  the  holiness  of  God,  of  which  conscience  in  man  is  a  finite  reflection. 
There  is  an  ethical  principle  in  the  divine  nature,  which  demands  that  sin 
shall  be  punished.  Aside  from  its  results,  sin  is  essentially  ill-deserving. 
As  we  who  are  made  in  Gk>d's  image  mark  our  growth  in  purity  by  the  in- 
creasing quickness  with  which  we  detect  impurity,  and  by  the  increasing 
hatred  which  we  feel  toward  it,  so  infinite  purity  is  a  consuming  fire  to  all 
iniquity.  As  there  is  an  ethical  demand  in  our  natnres  that  not  only  others' 
wickedness,  but  our  own  wickedness,  be  visited  with  punishment,  and  a  keen 
conscience  cannot  rest  till  it  has  made  satisfaction  to  justice  for  its  mis- 
deeds, so  there  is  an  ethical  demand  of  Gk>d's  nature  that  penalty  follow  sin. 

Punishment  is  the  constitutional  reaction  of  Gk>d's  being  against  moral 
evil  —  the  self-assertion  of  infinite  holiness  against  its  antagonist  and  would- 
be  destroyer.  In  God  this  demand  is  devoid  of  aU  passion,  and  is  consist- 
ent with  infinite  benevolence.  It  is  a  demand  that  cannot  be  evaded,  since 
the  holiness  from  which  it  springs  is  unchanging.  The  atonement  is  there- 
fore a  satisfaction  of  the  ethical  demand  of  the  divine  nature,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  Christ's  penal  sufferings  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 

This  substitution  is  unknown  to  mere  law,  and  above  and  beyond  the 
powers  of  law.  It  is  an  operation  of  grace.  Grace,  however,  does  not  vio- 
late or  suspend  law,  but  takes  it  up  into  itself  and  fulfils  it.  The  righteous- 
ness of  law  is  maintained,  in  that  the  source  of  all  law,  the  judge  and 
punisher,  himself  voluntary  submits  to  bear  the  penalty,  and  bears  it  in  the 
human  nature  that  has  sinned. 

Thus  the  atonement  answers  the  ethical  demand  of  the  divine  nature  that 
can  be  punished  if  the  offender  is,  to  go  free.  The  interests  of  the  divine 
government  are  secured  as  a  first  subordinate  result  of  this  satisfaction  to 
God  himself,  of  whose  nature  the  government  is  an  expression ;  while,  as  a 
second  subordinate  result,  provision  is  made  for  the  needs  of  human  nature 
— on  the  one  hand  the  need  of  an  objective  satisfaction  to  its  ethical  de- 
mand of  punishment  for  sin,  and  on  the  other  the  need  of  a  manifestation 
of  divine  love  and  mercy  that  will  affect  the  heart  and  move  it  to  repent- 
ance. 

The  great  dassioal  passage  with  reference  to  the  atonement  is  Rob.  8 :  2S,  26  ( Bev.  Vers.) 
— "  whom  Ood  art  forth  to  be  a  propitUtion,  throogk  Hutli,  by  his  blood,  to  ah«v  his  rightooosniss,  becuso  of  th«  pasK 
ing  OTor  of  the  sins  done  slnretimB,  in  the  (nrbeiruioe  of  Ood ;  for  the  shoving,  I  say,  of  his  righteonsBSH  st  this  pnMat 
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mmoa:  tk«thiHigktkinMlfb«Jut,aBd  tks  Jutiivof  kin  tkat  kftthCutfc  in  Jam."  Or, aomewhBt  more 
freely  translated,  the  i>aaBaire  would  read :  ^"whom  Qod  katk  let  brtt  ia  kis  bUwd  u  a  propitiAtovy 
noriAot,  Urongk  fkitk,  to  ahov  forth  his  ri^htooaneM  on  aooooat  of  th«  pntominion  of  past  offusos  in  the  forboai^ 
SHOO  of  God ;  to  doelan  his  rii^htaoosBMs  in  th«  tiiM  now  preaoat,  so  that  ho  nay  bo  jut  and  yot  may  justify  him  who 
hdioToth  in  Joios." 

Exposition  of  Rom.  8 :  25, 26.  These  verses  are  an  expanded  statement  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  epistle— the  revelation  of  the  "lichtaoasBMsof  God  "  ( —  the  risrhteousness  whioh 
God  provides  and  which  God  accepts )  —  which  had  been  mentioned  in  1 :  17,  but  which 
now  has  new  lUrht  thrown  upon  it  by  the  demonstration,  In  1 :  18— 3 :  20,  that  both  Gen- 
tiles and  Jews  are  under  oondemnation,  and  are  alike  shut  up  for  salvation  to  some  other 
method  than  that  of  works.  We  subjoin  the  substance  of  Meyer*s  comments  upon  this 
passaire. 

**  Torse  2S.  'God  has  set  forth  Chiist  es an  effeeUul  propitiatovy  offering,  throngh  faith,  by  ueaas  of  his  blood,'  i.  e., 
in  that  he  caused  him  to  shed  his  blood.  «V  rip  aurov  alfjLan  belongs  to  vpo^dcro,  not  to 
wtvTtMc  The  purpose  of  thissettinir  forth  in  his  blood  is  «(c  *A*i$iy  r^  iueaiovvia|«  avrov, 
'for  the  display  of  his  [Judicial  and  punitive]  righteoosneas^'  whioh  received  its  satisfaction  in 
the  death  of  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  offering,  and  was  thereby  practically  demonstrated 
and  exhibited.  '  On  aoeoont  of  the  paasing-by  of  sins  that  had  preriooaly  taken  plaoe,'  i.  «.,  because  he  had 
allowed  the  pre-Christian  sins  to  flro  without  punishment,  whereby  his  righteousness 
had  been  lost  sight  of  and  obscured,  and  had  come  to  need  an  ci4«i|if,  or  exhibition  to 
men.  Omittance  is  not  acquittance.  irapc<rtf,  paasing-by,  is  intermediate  between  par- 
don and  punishment.    'In  Tirtae  of  the  forbeannoe  of  God*  expresses  the  motive  of  the  irapco-tf. 

"Tone  38.  ftc  rh  ftvot  is  not  epexegetioal  of  «ic  tt^ei^ii^,  but  presents  the  teleology  of  the 
iXatrrifnoy,  the  final  aim  of  the  whole  affirmation  from  61^  vpo^^ro  to  «taip^— namely, 
first,  God's  being  jwt^  and  secondly,  his  appearino  just  in  consequence  of  this.  Justus 
et  Justlflcans,  instead  of  Justus  et  oondemnans,  this  is  the  tummum  paradazon  evangeli' 
eum.  Of  this  revelation  of  riirbteousness,  not  through  oondemnation,  but  through 
atonement,  grace  is  the  determining  ground." 

We  repeat  what  was  said  on  pages  302, 888,  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  passage, 
namely,  that  it  shows:  (1)  that  Christ's  death  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice;  (2)  that  its 
first  and  main  elfect  is  upon  God;  (3)  that  the  particular  attribute  in  God  which 
demands  the  atonement  is  his  Justice,  or  holiness;  (4)  that  the  satisfaction  of  this 
holiness  is  the  necessary  condition  of  God's  Justifying  the  believer.  It  Is  only  inciden- 
tally and  subordinately  that  the  atonement  is  a  necessity  to  man ;  Paul  speaks  of  it 
here  mainly  as  a  necessity  to  God.  Christ  suffers.  Indeed,  that  God  may  appear  righte- 
ous ;  but  behind  the  appearance  lies  the  reality :  the  main  object  of  Christ's  sufferinir 
Is  that  God  may  be  riirbteous,  while  he  pardons  the  believing  sinner;  in  other  words, 
the  ground  of  the  atonement  is  something  Internal  to  God  himself.  See  leb.  2 :  10  —  it 
"beeane"  God  to  make  Christ  suffer ;  c/.  ZeeL  6 : 8— "They  that  go  toward  the  north  oonntry  hare  qoieted 
■y  spirit  is  the  north  ooontry  "=  the  Judgments  inflicted  on  Rabylon  have  satisfied  my  Justice. 

Chamock :  **  He  who  once  'qnssehed  the  liolonee  of  Are*  for  those  Hebrew  children,  has  also 
quenched  the  fires  of  God's  anger  against  the  sinner,  hotter  than  furnace  heated  seven 
times."  The  same  God  who  is  a  God  of  holiness,  and  who  in  virtue  of  his  holiness  must 
punish  human  sin,  is  also  a  God  of  mercy,  and  in  virtue  of  his  mercy  himself  bears  the 
punishment  of  human  sin.  Domer,  Gesoh.  Prot.  Theologie,  OB— "Christ  is  not  only 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  but  between  the  Just  God  and  the  merciful  God  " 
—  ef,  Fl  85 :  10->"Merey  and  tmth  an  met  together;  hghteouneas  and  peaee  hare  kissed  eaeh  other." 

Simon,  in  Expositor,  6 :  331-334  (for  substance)—**  As  in  prayer  we  ask  God  to  ener- 
gize us  and  enable  us  to  obey  his  law,  and  he  answers  by  entering  our  hearts  and  obey- 
ing in  us  and  for  us;  as  we  pray  for  strength  in  affliction,  and  find  him  helping  us  by 
putting  his  Spirit  into  us,  and  suffering  in  us  and  for  us ;  so  in  atonement,  Christ,  the 
manifested  God,  obeys  and  suffers  In  our  stead.  Even  the  moral  theory  implies  substi- 
tution also.  God  in  us  obeys  his  own  law  and  bears  the  sorrows  that  sin  has  caused. 
Why  can  he  not,  in  human  nature,  als^  endure  the  penalty  of  sin?  The  possibility  of 
this  cannot  be  consistently  denied  by  any  who  believe  in  divine  help  granted  in  answer 
to  prayer.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  the  doctrine  of  prayer  stand  or  fall 
together." 

See,  on  the  whole  subject,  Shedd,  Discourses  and  Essays,  272-S24,  and  Philosophy  of 
History,  OIHS;  Magee,  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  27,  53,  268;  Edwards's  Works,  4 :  140 
SQ. ;  Weber,  Vom  Zome  Gottes,  214-384 ;  Owen,  on  Divine  Justice,  in  Works,  10 :  600-612; 
Phllippi,  Glaubenslehre,  iv.  2:27-114;  Hopkins,  Works,  l:810-a88;  SchOberlein,  in 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  1845 :  287-818,  and  1847  : 7-70,  also  In  Herzog,  BncyolopHdle,  art. : 
VersOhnung.  Jahrbuch  f .  d.  Theol.,  8 :  718,  and  8 :  218;  Maodonnell,  Atonement,  116-C14 ; 
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Luthardt,  SavlDir  Truths,  114-188;  Balrtl,  Blohim  Revealed,  dO6-037;  Lawrence,  in  Bib. 
Sac.,  ao :  332-880;  Kreibiir,  VenUhnungslehre ;  Waffle,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  1882 :  288-286 ;  I>or- 
ner,  Olaubensiehre,  2 :  641-€e2  ( Syst.  Doot.,  4  :  107-124). 

Secondly  f —  the  Atonement  as  related  to  Humanity  in  Ohrist. 

The  ethioal  theory  of  the  atonement  holds  that  Christ  stands  in  saoh  a 
relation  to  humanity,  that  what  Gk>d'8  holiness  demands  Christ  is  under 
obligation  to  pay,  longs  to  pay,  inevitably  does  pay,  and  pays  so  fully,  in 
virtue  of  his  twofold  nature,  that  every  olaim  of  justioe  is  satisfied,  and  the 
sinner  who  aooepts  what  Christ  has  done  in  his  behalf  is  saved. 

We  have  seen  how  Gk>d  can  justly  demand  satisfaction ;  we  now  show 
how  Christ  can  justly  make  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  the  innocent  can 
justiy  suffer  for  the  g^lty.  The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  Christ's 
union  with  humanity.  The  first  result  of  that  union  is  obligation  to  suffer 
for  men ;  since,  being  one  with  the  race,  Christ  had  a  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  race  to  the  law  and  the  justice  of  Gk>d  —  a  responsibility  not 
destroyed  by  his  purification  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  In  virtue  of  the 
organic  unity  of  the  race,  each  member  of  the  race  since  Adam  has  been 
bom  into  the  same  state  into  which  Adam  fell.  The  consequences  of 
Adam's  sin,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  posterity,  are  :  ( 1 )  depravity,  or  the 
corruption  of  human  nature ;  ( 2 )  guilt,  or  obligation  to  make  satisfaction 
for  sin  to  the  divine  holiness ;  (3)  penalty,  or  actual  endurance  of  loss  or 
suffering  visited  by  that  holiness  upon  the  guilty. 

If  Christ  had  been  bom  into  world  by  ordinary  generation,  he  too  would 
have  had  depravity,  guilt,  penalty.  But  he  was  not  so  bom.  In  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin,  the  human  nature  which  he  took  was  purged  from  its  deprav- 
ity. But  this  purging  away  of  depravity  did  not  take  away  guilt,  or  penalty. 
There  was  still  left  the  just  exposure  to  the  penalty  of  violated  law. 
Although  Christ's  nature  was  purified,  his  obligation  to  suffer  yet  remained. 
He  might  have  declined  to  join  himself  to  humanity,  and  then  he  need  not 
have  suffered.  He  might  have  sundered  his  connection  with  the  race,  and 
then  he  need  not  have  suffered.  But  once  bom  of  the  Virgin,  once  pos- 
sessed of  the  human  nature  that  was  under  the  curse,  he  was  bound  to 
suffer.  The  whole  mass  and  weight  of  God's  displeasure  against  the  race 
fell  on  him,  when  once  he  became  a  member  of  the  race. 

Notice,  however,  that  this  guilt  which  Christ  took  upon  himself  by  his 
union  with  humanity  was  :  ( 1 )  not  the  guilt  of  personal  sin  —  such  guilt 
as  belongs  to  every  adult  member  of  the  race ;  ( 2  )  not  even  the  guilt  of 
inherited  depravity — such  guilt  as  belongs  to  infants,  and  to  those  who  have 
not  come  to  moral  consciousness ;  but  ( 3  )  solely  the  g^t  of  Adam's  sin, 
which  belongs,  prior  to  personal  transgression,  and  apart  from  inherited 
depravity,  to  every  member  of  the  race  wl^  has  derived  his  life  from  Adam. 
This  original  sin  and  inherited  guilt,  but  without  the  depravity  that  ordina- 
rily accompanies  them,  Christ  takes,  and  so  takes  away.  He  can  justiy  bear 
penalty,  because  he  inherits  guilt.  And  since  this  guilt  is  not  his  personal 
guilt,  but  the  guilt  of  that  one  sin  in  which  "all  sinned" — the  guilt  of  the 
common  transgression  of  the  race  in  Adam,  the  guilt  of  the  root-sin  from 
which  all  other  sins  have  sprung  —  he  who  is  personally  pure  can  vicariously 
bear  the  penalty  due  to  the  sin  of  all. 
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If  it  be  asked  whether  this  is  not  simply  a  suffering  for  his  own  sin,  or 
rather  for  his  own  share  of  the  sin  of  the  raoe,  we  reply  that  lus  own  share 
in  the  sm  of  the  race  is  not  the  sole  reason  why  he  suffers ;  it  furnishes 
only  the  subjectiye  reason  and  ground  for  the  proper  laying  upon  him  of 
the  sin  of  alL  His  participation  in  the  guilt  of  the  race  is  the  link  of  con- 
nection between  his  personal  innocence  and  the  bearing  of  the  sins  of  the 
world.  As  in  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  us  there  is  a  real  union  be- 
tween us  and  Adam,  and  as  in  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to 
us  there  is  a  real  union  between  us  and  Christ,  so  in  the  imputation  of  our 
sins  to  Christ  there  is  a  real  union  between  Christ  and  humanity,  which 
delivers  that  imputation  from  the  charge  of  being  a  merely  arbitrazy  and 
formal  one,  and  explains  both  Christ's  longing  to  suffer  and  the  actual  suf- 
fering which  he  endured. 

Our  treatment  is  Intended  to  meet  the  chief  modem  objection  to  the  atonement. 
Greg,  Creed  of  Christendom,  248,  speaks  of  **  the  strangely  inconsistent  doctrine  that  God 
is  so  juit  that  he  could  not  let  sin  go  unpunished,  yet  so  unjust  that  he  could  punish  It 
in  the  person  of  the  innocent. ....  It  is  for  orthodox  dialectics  to  explain  how  the  divine 
Justice  can  be  impugned  by  pardoning  the  guilty,  and  yet  %)inAicaled  by  punishing  the 
innocent*'  ( quoted  in  Lias,  Atonement,  16 ).  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  the  follow- 
ing accounts  of  Christ's  Identiflcation  with  humanity  have  been  given : 

1.  That  of  Isaac  Watts  (see  Bib.  Sao.,  1975 :  421).  This  holds  that  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  both  in  body  and  soul,  preHxisted  before  the  incarnation,  and  was  manifested  to 
the  patriarchs.  We  reply  that  Christ's  human  nature  is  declared  to  be  derived  from  the 
Virgin. 

2.  That  of  R.  W.  Dale  ( Atonement,  266-440 ).  This  holds  that  Christ  is  responsible  for 
human  sin  because,  as  the  Upholder  and  Life  of  all,  he  is  naturally  one  with  all  men,  and 
is  spiritually  one  with  all  believers  ( lota  17 :  28— "ia  him  vt  litv^  and  mon,  and  hav*  onr  biiBf  " ;  Gol. 
i:17— "iBkimaUttingiooBrist";  Johni4:a0— "IiaiainyFWltfr.aBdTtuiflMkaBdliiiyMi").  Weroply 
that  this  upholding  can  make  Christ  responsible  for  sin  only  upon  the  pantheistic  as- 
sumption that  it  involves  his  co($peration  with  sin.  If  Christ's  bearing  our  sins,  more- 
over, is  to  be  explained  by  the  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  the  effect  is  made  to 
explain  the  cause,  and  Christ  could  have  died  only  for  the  elect  (see  a  review  of  Dale,  in 
Brit.  Quar.  Rev.,  Apr.,  1876 :  221-285). 

8.  That  of  Edward  Irving.  Christ  has  a  corrupted  nature,  an  inborn  infirmity  and 
depravity  which  he  gradually  overcomes.  But  the  Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  assert 
his  holiness  and  separateness  from  sinners.    ( See  references  on  pages  40(^407 ). 

4.  That  of  John  Miller  ( Was  Christ  in  Adam  ?  in  Questions  Awakened  by  the  Bible). 
Christ,  as  to  his  human  nature,  although  created  pure,  was  yet,  as  one  of  Adam's  pos- 
terity, conceived  of  as  a  sinner  in  Adam.  To  him  attached  **  the  guilt  of  the  act  in  which 

all  men  stood  together  in  a  federal  relation He  was  decreed  to  be  guilty  for  the 

sins  of  all  mankind."  Although  there  is  a  truth  contained  in  this  statement,  it  is  vitia- 
ted by  Miller's  federalism  and  creatlonism.  Arbitrary  imputation  and  legal  fiction  do 
not  help  us  here.  We  need  such  an  actual  union  of  Christ  with  humanity,  and  such  a 
derivation  of  the  substance  of  his  being,  by  natural  generation  from  Adam,  as  will  make 
him  not  simply  the  constructive  heir,  but  the  natural  heir,  of  the  guilt  of  the  race.  We 
come,  therefore,  to  what  we  regard  as  the  true  view,  namely : 

6.  That  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  not  a  new  creation,  but  was  derived  from  Adam, 
through  Mary  bis  mother ;  so  that  Christ,  so  far  as  his  humanity  was  concerned,  was  in 
Adam  just  as  we  were,  and  had  the  same  race-responsibility  with  ourselves.  As  Adam's 
descendant,  he  was  responsible  for  Adam's  sin,  like  every  other  member  of  the  race ; 
the  chief  dilference  being,  that  while  we  inherit  from  Adam  both  guilt  and  depravity, 
he  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  purified,  inherited  not  the  depravity,  but  only  the  guilt.  Christ 
took  to  himself,  not  sin  (depravity),  but  the  consequences  of  sin.  In  him  there  was 
abolition  of  sin,  without  abolition  of  obligation  to  suffer  for  sin ;  while  in  the  believer, 
there  is  abolition  of  obligation  to  suffer,  without  abolition  of  sin  itself. 

The  justice  of  Christ's  sufferings  has  been  imperfectly  illustrated  by  the  obligation  of 
the  silent  partner  of  a  business  firm  to  pay  debts  of  the  firm  which  he  did  not  personally 
contract ;  or  by  the  obligation  of  the  husband  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  wife ;  or  by  the  obli- 
gation of  a  purchasing  country  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  province  which  it  purchases 
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( Wm.  A8hmore).  There  have  been  men  who  have  spent  the  strenirth  of  a  lifetime  in 
clearing-  off  the  indebtedness  of  an  insolvent  father,  lon^r  since  deceased.  They  reoog-- 
nized  an  organic  unity  of  the  family,  which  morally,  if  not  legally,  made  their  fathers' 
liabilities  their  own.  So,  it  is  said,  Christ  recognized  the  organic  unity  of  the  race,  and 
saw  that,  having  become  one  of  that  sinninjar  race,  he  had  involved  himself  in  all  its  lio^ 
bill  ties,  even  to  the  suffering  of  death,  the  great  penalty  of  sin. 

The  fault  of  all  the  analogies  Just  mentioned  is  that  they  are  purely  commercial.  A 
transference  of  pecuniary  obligation  is  easier  to  understand  than  a  transference  of 
criminal  liability.  I  cannot  justly  bear  another's  penalty,  unless  I  can  in  some  way 
share  his  guilt.  The  theory  we  advocate  shows  how  such  a  sharing  of  our  guilt  on  the 
part  of  Christ  was  possible.  All  believers  in  substitution  bold  that  Christ  bore  our  guilt : 
**  My  soul  looks  back  to  see  The  burdens  thou  didst  bear  When  hanging  on  the  accursed 
tree.  And  hopes  her  guilt  was  thei-e."  But  we  claim  that,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  union 
with  humanity,  that  guilt  was  not  only  an  imputed,  but  also  an  imparted,  ^uilt. 

With  Christ's  obligation  to  suffer,  there  were  connected  two  other,  though  minor,  re- 
sults of  his  assumption  of  humanity :  first,  the  longing  to  suffer ;  and  secondly,  the 
inevitableness  of  his  suffering.  He  felt  the  longingr  to  suffer  which  perfect  love  to  God 
must  feel,  in  view  of  the  demands  upon  the  race,  of  that  holiness  of  God  which  he  loved 
more  than  he  loved  the  race  itself ;  which  perfect  love  to  man  must  feel,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  bearing  the  penalty  of  man's  sin  was  the  only  way  to  save  him.  Hence  we  see 
Christ  pressing  forward  to  the  cross  with  such  majestic  determination  that  the  disciples 
were  amazed  and  afraid  ( Hark  10 :  32 ).  Hence  we  hear  him  sa3rlng :  **  With  dMin  Iiat*  I  datind 
to  Mt  thii  piaMTor"  (Lake  22 :  15);  "I  h*?«  »  b^tiam  to  bo  baptiiod  witk;  and  how  am  I  itraitaiMi  till  it  bo 
aooompliahod  r*  ( Lake  12 :  50 ). 

Here  is  the  truth  in  Campbell's  theory  of  the  atonement.  Christ  is  the  great  Penitent 
before  God,  making-  confession  of  the  sin  of  the  race,  which  others  of  that  race  could 
neither  see  nor  feel.  But  the  view  we  present  is  a  larger  and  completer  one  than  that 
of  Campbell,  in  that  it  makes  this  confession  and  reparation  obligatory  upon  Christ,  as 
Campbell's  view  does  not,  and  recognizes  the  penal  nature  of  Christ's  sufferings,  which 
Campbell's  view  denies.  Lias,  Atonement,  79— '*The  head  of  a  clan,  himself  intensely 
loyal  to  bis  king,  finds  that  his  clan  have  been  involved  in  rebellion.  The  more  intense 
and  perfect  his  lo3ralty,  the  more  thorough  his  nobleness  of  heart  and  affection  for  his 
people,  the  more  inexcusable  and  flagrant  the  rebellion  of  those  for  whom  he  pleads,— 
the  more  acute  would  be  his  a^ony,  as  their  representative  and  head.  Nothing  would 
be  more  true  to  human  nature,  in  the  best  sense  of  those  words,  than  that  the  conflict 
between  loyalty  to  his  king  and  affection  for  his  vassals  should  induce  him  to  offer  his 
life  for  theirs,  to  ask  that  the  punishment  they  deserved  should  be  inflicted  on  him." 

The  second  minor  consequence  of  Christ's  assumption  of  humanity  was,  that,  being- 
such  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  suffering ;  in  other  words,  the  obll^tory  and  the  de- 
sired were  also  the  inevitable.  Since  he  was  a  heing  of  perfect  purity,  contact  with  the 
sin  of  the  raoe,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  necessarily  involved  an  actual  suffering-,  of 
an  intenser  kind  than  we  can  conceive.  Sin  is  self -isolating-,  but  love  and  righteousness 
have  in  them  the  instinct  of  human  unity.  In  Christ  all  the  nerves  and  sensibilities  of 
humanity  met.  He  was  the  only  healthy  member  of  the  race.  When  life  returns  to  a 
frozen  limb,  there  is  pain.  So  Christ,  as  the  only  sensitive  member  of  a  benumbed  and 
stupefied  humanity,  felt  all  the  pangs  of  shame  and  suffering  which  rightfully  belonged 
to  sinners ;  but  which  they  could  not  feel,  simply  because  of  the  depth  of  their  depravity. 
Because  Christ  was  pure,  yet  had  united  himself  to  a  sinful  and  guilty  race,  therefore 
"it  most  needs  be  that  Christ  ahoold  soffer"  (A.  V.),  or,  "it  behoted  the  Christ  to  safer "  ( Rev.  Vers.,  iels 
17 :  3 ) ;  see  also  John  3  :  14  -"so  most  the  Son  of  num  be  lifled  ap "  —  **  The  Incarnation,  under  the 
actual  circumstances  of  humanity,  carried  with  it  the  necessity  of  the  Passion  "  ( West- 
cott,  in  Bib.  Com.,  in  loco ). 

Compare  John  Woolman's  Journal,  i,  6— "O  Lord,  my  God,  the  amazlnir  horrors  of 
darkness  were  gathered  about  me,  and  covered  me  all  over,  and  I  saw  no  way  to  go 
forth ;  I  felt  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  misery  of  my  fellow  creatures,  separated  from 
the  divine  harmony,  and  it  was  greater  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  was  crushed  down  under 
it;  I  lifted  up  my  head,  I  stretched  out  my  arm,  but  there  was  none  to  help  me ;  I  looked 
round  about,  and  was  amazed.  In  the  depths  of  misery,  I  remembered  that  thou  art 
omnipotent  and  that  I  had  called  thee  Father."  He  had  vision  of  a  '*duU,  gloomy 
mass,"  darkening  half  the  heavens,  and  he  was  told  that  it  was  **  human  beings,  in  as 
great  misery  as  they  could  be  and  live ;  and  he  was  mixed  with  them,  and  henceforth  he 
might  not  consider  himself  a  distinct  and  separate  being." 

This  suffering  in  and  with  the  sins  of  men,  which  Dr.  Bushnell  emphasized  so  strongrly* 
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though  it  is  not,  aa  be  thought*  the  principal  element,  is  notwithstandingr  an  Indispensa- 
ble element  in  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Sufferlnff  in  and  with  the  sinner  is  one  way, 
thouirh  not  the  only  way,  in  which  Christ  Is  enabled  to  bear  the  wrath  of  Ood  which 
oonstitutes  the  real  penalty  of  sin. 

Exposition  or  2  Cor.  5 :  21.  It  remains  for  us  to  adduce  the  Scriptural  proof  of  thia 
natural  assumption  of  human  irullt  by  Christ.  We  find  it  in  2  Oar.  5 :  21— "lia  who  know  n» 
an  he  mada  to  be  Bin  on  oar  belutlf ;  that  we  might  become  the  nghteonsnem  of  God  in  him."  "BifhteouttMi"  here 
cannot  mean  subjective  purity,  for  then  "mode  to  be  sin  "  would  mean  that  God  made  Christ 
to  be  subjectively  depraved.  As  Christ  was  not  made  unholy^  the  meanlngr  cannot  be 
that  we  are  made  hdy  persons  in  him.  Meyer  calls  attention  to  this  parallel  between 
"  righteooflua  "  and  "  an  " :— "  That  we  might  beoome  the  righteouttMi  of  God  in  him  "  ^  that  we  migrht  be- 
come justified  persons.  Correspondlngrly,  "nude  to  be  an  on  our  behalf  "  must  =  made  to  be  a 
condemned  person.  So,  in  Gel.  3 :  13,  "having  beoome  a  enne  fbr  va"  =»  hayingr  beoome  a  cursed 
person,  ''l&m  who  knew  no  ain  "  =  Christ  had  no  experience  of  sin— this  was  the  necessary 
postulate  of  his  work  of  atonement.  "Kade  sin  kr  na,"  therefore,  is  the  abstract  for  the 
concrete,  and  =^  made  a  sinner.  In  the  sense  that  the  penalty  of  sin  fell  upon  him.  So 
Meyer,  for  substance. 

We  must,  however,  regard  this  interpretation  of  Meyer's  as  comiuflr  short  of  the  full 
meaning  of  the  apostle.  As  justification  Is  not  simply  remission  of  actual  punishment, 
but  is  also  deliverance  from  the  cbUgation  to  suffer  punishment  —  in  other  words,  as 
"righteooaaen"  in  the  text  —  persons  delivered  from  the  (juilt  as  well  as  flrom  the  penalty 
of  Pin,— so  the  contrasted  term  "ais,"  in  the  text,=  a  person  not  only  aetuoOt/  punished, 
but  also  under  obUgatifm  to  suffer  punishment;— in  other  words,  Christ  is  "made  tin,*' 
not  only  in  the  sense  of  beingr  put  under  penalty^  but  also  in  the  sense  of  being  pu4 
under  guUt. 

In  a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Meyer,  this  is  substantially  granted.  *'  It  is  to  be  noted," 
he  says,  *'that  atiapriav,  like  xaripa  in  Gal.  3 :  13,  necessarily  includes  in  Itself  the  notion  of 
guilt.*'  Meyer  adds,  however :  **  The  guilt  of  which  Christ  appears  as  bearer  was  not  his 
own  ( Mn  yy6Kra  atiofniay ) ;  hence  the  guilt  of  men  was  transferred  to  him ;  consequently 
the  justiflcation  of  men  is  Imputative."  Here  the  implication  that  the  guilt  which 
Christ  bears  Is  bis  simply  by  imputation  seems  to  us  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  faith. 
As  Adam's  sin  is  ours  only  because  we  are  actually  one  with  Adam,  and  as  Christ's 
righteousness  is  imputed  to  us  only  as  we  are  actually  united  to  Christ,  so  our  sins  aro 
Imputed  to  Christ  only  as  Christ  is  actually  one  with  the  race.  He  was  "made  ain"  by 
being  made  one  with  the  sinners ;  he  took  our  guilt  by  taking  our  nature.  He  who 
"know  no  ain"  oarae  to  be  "sin  for  na"  by  being  bom  of  a  sinful  stock;  by  inheritance  the 
common  guilt  of  the  race  became  his.  Oullt  was  not  simply  imputed  to  Christ ;  it  was 
imparttd  also. 

Melancthon:  "Christ  was  made  sin  for  us,  not  only  in  respect  to  punishment,  but 
primarily  by  being  chargeable  with  guilt  also  (ctdpce  et  reatus)  "—quoted  by  Thomas- 
lus,  Chrlstl  Person  und  Werk,  8  :  95, 102, 108, 107 ;  also  1 :  807, 814  9q,  Thomasius  says  that 
'*  Christ  bore  the  guilt  of  the  race  by  Imputation ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  Imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  to  us.  Imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ  presupposes  a  real  relationship. 
Christ  appropriated  our  sin.  He  sank  himself  into  our  guilt."  Domer,  Glaubenslehre, 
2 :  442  (Syst.  Doct.,  8  :  dflO,  851),  agrees  with  Thomasius,  that  *'  Christ  entered  Into  our 
natural  mortality,  which  for  us  is  a  penal  condition,  and  into  the  state  of  collective  guilt, 
so  far  as  it  is  an  evil,  a  burden  to  be  borne;  not  that  he  had  personal  guilt,  but  rather 
that  he  entered  into  our  guilt-laden  common  life,  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  one  actually 
belonging  to  It— put  under  its  law,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Father  and  of  his  own 
love." 

When,  and  how,  did  Christ  take  this  guilt  and  this  penalty  upon  him  ?  With  regard  to 
pencUty,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  that,  as  his  whole  life  of  suffering  was  pro- 
pitiatory, so  penalty  rested  upon  him  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  life.  This  penalty 
was  inherited,  and  was  the  consequence  of  Christ's  taking  human  nature  ( Gal.  4 : 4.  S 
—"bom  of  a  woman,  bom  nndor  the  law").  But  penalty  and  guilt  are  correlates;  if  Christ 
inherited  penaltyj  it  must  have  been  because  he  Inherited  guUt.  This  subjection  to  the 
common  guilt  of  the  race  was  Intimated  In  Jesus'  circumcision  (lake  2 :  21 ) ;  in  his  ritual 
purification  ( Luke  2 :  22—"  thoir  porifloation  "— i.  e,  the  purification  of  Mary  and  the  babe ;  see 
Lange,  Life  of  Christ;  Commentaries  of  Alford,  Webster,  and  Wilkinson;  and  An.  Par. 
Bible) ;  in  his  legal  redemption  ( Lake  2 :  23, 24 ;  c/.  Iz.  13 : 2, 13 ) ;  and  in  his  baptism  ( Mat  3 :  15 
— "  thna  it  beeometh  na  to  fUill  all  nghteooaneaa  " ).  The  baptized  person  went  down  Into  the  water, 
as  one  laden  with  sin  and  guilt.  In  order  that  this  sin  and  guilt  might  be  buried  forever, 
and  that  he  might  rise  from  the  typical  grave  to  a  new  and  holy  life.    ( Bbrard :  "  Bap- 
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ttam  ^  death  " ).  So  Gbitot's  submiMion  to  John's  baptism  of  repentance  was  not  only 
a  consecration  to  death,  but  also  a  reoo^nitton  and  confession  of  his  implication  in  that 
guilt  of  the  xaoe  for  which  death  was  the  appointed  and  inevitable  penalty  ( e/.  Kat  iO :  38 ; 
loka  12 :  50;  lUk  2ft :  39) ;  and,  as  his  baptism  was  a  preflflruratlon  of  his  death,  we  may  learn 
from  his  baptism  something  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  Us  death. 

As  one  who  had  had  ffuilt,  Christ  was  "jutUM  ia  the  iphi"  (1  fia.  3 :  16) ;  and  this  Justifica- 
tion appears  to  have  taken  place  after  he  "  vu  ■tniftwtid  ia  tha  i«k"  (1  Tia.  3 :  16),  and  when 
"hb  was  niMd  for  ov  Joatiiflatida "  (Ban.  4:2S).  Ck>mpare  Ban.  1 :4— "daeiandtobatketeor  God  vith 
jtWBT,  aaeortiag  ta  tha  quit  of  kaJiaaii,  by  tka  ninmaiiaa  of  tha  daad" ;  6 : 7-10-"ha  that  hatk  diad  is  jBstiiid 
tnm  UL  But  if  we  diad  witk  Gkziati  wa  baliara  that  we  ahaU  alao  lire  witk  kin;  knowing  tkat  Gkrist  buf  raisid 
frmtkadaaddiatkBonora;  daatkkatknowradoBuaiMeTflrkiM.  Par  tkadaatktkatka  died,  ke  diad  uto  sin  omb: 
bat  tke  lift  tkat  ke  liToik,  ka  livatk  uto  God  "—  here  all  Christians  are  conceived  of  as  ideally  Justi- 
fied in  the  Justification  of  Christ,  when  Christ  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again.  8 : 3 
--''God,aiBdia;kiaowBiBtkalikaBa«of  ii]iiUiaBka]idforai]i,eoiidfluadaAiBtkaflaBk"--here  Meyer  says: 
"The  sending  does  not  precede  the  condemnation ;  but  the  condemnation  is  effected  in 
and  with  the  sending/*  Jokn  16 :  10— "of  rigklaooauai,  baeaaaa  I  go  to  tke Fatkar" ;  19 : 30— "It is ia- 
iskad."    On  i  liB.  3  :  16,  see  the  Commentary  of  Bengel. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  Jesus,  then,  before  his  death,  was  an  unjustified  person,  we 
answer  that,  while  personally  pure  and  well-pleasing  to  Ood  (Kat  3 :  17),  he  himself  was 
conscious  of  a  race-responsibUity  and  a  race-guilt  which  must  be  atoned  for  ( Joka  12 :  27 
— "BowisfliysoBl  troablad;  and  wkatakalllaay?  Patkar,  aava  m  from  tkis  koir.  Sat  for  tkis  canaa  eana  I  oato 
tkis  koir) ;  and  that  guilty  human  nature  in  him  endured  at  the  last  the  separation  from 
Ood  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  death,  sin's  penalty  ( Kat  27 :  46  — "  My  God,  my  God,  wkj 
kast  tkoa  fDnakan  aa  " ).  We  must  remember  that,  as  even  the  believer  must "  be  jadged  aooerdiag 
to  flMn  ia  tka  flask"  (i  M.  4 : 6).  that  is,  must  suffer  the  death  which  to  unbelievers  is  the 
penalty  of  sin,  although  he  "  hn  aoeoidiag  to  God  ia  tka  Sprite"  so  Christ,  in  order  that  we  might 
be  delivered  from  both  guilt  and  penalty,  was  "put  to  daatk  ia  tka  flask,  bat  qoiokanad  ia  tka  Spirit" 
<  3 :  18) ;— in  Other  words,  as  Christ  was  man,  the  penalty  due  to  human  guilt  belonged  to 
him  to  bear ;  but,  as  he  was  Ood,  he  could  exhaust  that  penalty,  and  could  be  a  proper 
substitute  for  others. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  he,  who  from  the  moment  of  the  conception  "sanctified  him- 
self *'  ( Jaka  17 :  19 ),  did  not  from  that  moment  also  Justify  himself,  we  reply  that  although, 
through  the  retroactive  efficacy  of  his  atonement  and  upon  the  ground  of  it,  human 
nature  in  him  was  purged  of  its  depravity  from  the  moment  that  he  took  that  nature; 
and  although,  upon  the  ground  of  that  atonement,  believers  before  his  advent  were 
both  sanctified  and  Justified;  yet  his  own  Justification  could  not  have  proceeded  upon 
the  ground  of  his  atonement,  and  also  his  atonement  have  proceeded  upon  the  ground 
of  his  Justification.  This  would  be  a  vicious  circle ;  somewhere  we  must  have  a  begin- 
ning. That  beginning  was  in  the  cross,  where  guilt  was  first  purged  (lab.  1 : 3— "  wkaakakad 
attdapoiifleatioiiofaiii^Batdowaontkerigktkaadof  tkeoajaatyoakigk";  Kat  27:42— "kassTadotkan;  kiiH 
adf  ka  eaaoot  aan" ;  c/.  Bar.  13 : 8— "tka  kmb  tkat  katk  baaa  slaia  from  tka  Immdatioa  of  tka  world." 

If  it  be  said  that  guilt  and  depravity  are  practically  inseparable,  and  that,  if  Christ 
had  guilt,  he  must  have  had  depravity  also,  we  reply  that  in  civil  law  we  distinguish 
between  them— the  conversion  of  a  murderer  would  not  remove  his  obligation  to  suffer 
upon  the  gallows;  and  we  reply  further,  that  in  Justification  we  distinguish  between 
them  —  depravity  still  remaining,  though  guilt  is  removed.  So  we  may  say  that  Christ 
takes  guilt  without  depravity,  in  order  that  we  may  have  depravity  without  guilt.  See 
page  340;  also  BOhl,  Incarnation  des  gOttlichen  Wortes;  Pope,  Higher  Catechism,  US. 

In  favor  of  the  sabstitationarj  or  ethical  view  of  the  atonement  we  may 
urge  the  following  considerations. 

(a)  It  rests  upon  correct  philosophical  principles  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  will,  law,  sin,  penalty,  righteousness. 

This  theory  holds  that  there  are  permanent  states,  as  well  as  transient  acts,  of  the  will ; 
and  that  the  will  is  not  simply  the  faculty  of  volitions,  but  also  the  fundamental  deter- 
mination of  the  being  to  an  ultimate  end.  It  regards  law  as  having  its  basis,  not  in 
arbitrary  will  or  in  governmental  expediency,  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  God,  and  as 
being  a  necessary  transcript  of  €k)d's  holiness.  It  considers  sin  to  consist  not  simply  in 
acts,  but  in  permanent  evil  states  of  the  affections  and  will.  It  makes  the  object  of 
penalty  to  be,  not  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  or  the  prevention  of  evil  doing,  but 
the  vindication  of  Justice,  outraged  by  violation  of  law.    It  teaches  that  righteousness 
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18  not  benevolence  or  a  form  of  beneToIenoe,  but  •  dJtCinot  and  separate  attribute  of 
the  divine  nature  which  demands  that  sin  should  be  visited  with  punishment,  apart  from 
any  consideration  of  the  useful  results  that  will  flow  therefrom. 

(b)  It  oombinefl  in  itself  all  the  vaLnable  elementB  in  the  theories  before 
mentioned,  while  it  avoids  their  inconsistenoiee,  by  showing  the  deeper 
principle  upon  which  each  of  these  elements  is  based. 

The  ethical  theorj  admits  the  indispensableness  of  Christ's  example,  advocated  by  the 
ISodnian  theory;  the  moral  Influence  of  his  suiferinir,  urged  by  the  Bushnelllan  theory ; 
the  securing  of  the  safety  of  government,  insisted  on  by  the  Orotlan  theory ;  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  believer  In  Christ's  new  humanity,  taught  by  the  Irvinglan  theory; 
the  satisfaction  to  God's  majesty  for  the  elect,  made  so  much  of  by  the  Anselmic  theory. 
But  the  ethical  theory  claims  that  all  these  other  theories  require,  as  a  presupposition 
for  their  effective  working,  that  ethical  satteCaotion  to  the  holiness  of  Ood  which  is 
xendered  in  guOty  human  nature  by  the  Son  of  Gk>d  who  took  that  nature  to  redeem  it. 

(c)  It  most  folly  meets  the  requirements  of  Soriptiire,  by  holding  that 
the  necessity  of  the  atonement  is  absolnte,  since  it  rests  upon  the  demands 
of  immanent  holiness,  the  fundamental  attribute  of  Gk>d. 

A0li  17 :  S— "It  Movtd  tka  Ikrai  to  toiv,  and  to  riM  agaiB  from  tka  4»d"— lit. :  "it  vu  uatmmrj  far  tka 
•OhriHtotdbr";  I«]nt4:8S— "BAtvtdHaiittkaGkrirttotdBvtkmtkiagi^adl totatwUtoyaglMyr''— Ut.: 
^' VM  it  aai  Mmmrj  that  tht  Ikrai  ikoaM  tdbr  tkm  tkiagi."  It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  Christ 
must  suffer  in  order  that  the  prophecies  might  be  fulfilled.  Why  was  it  prophesied  that 
he  should  suffer  ?  Why  did  Ood  purpose  that  he  should  suffer  ?  The  ulhmate  necessity 
Js  a  necessity  in  the  nature  of  Gk>d. 

(cQ  It  shows  most  satisfactorily  how  the  demands  of  holiness  are  met ; 
namely,  by  the  propitiatoiy  offering  of  one  who  is  personally  pore,  bat  who 
by  union  with  the  human  race  has  inherited  its  guilt  and  penalty. 

**Quo  rum  oscendam?"— whither  shall  I  not  rise?  exclaimed  the  greatest  minister  of 
modem  kings,  in  a  moment  of  intoxication.  "  Whither  shall  I  not  stoop?  "  says  the 
Lord  Jesus.  King  Humbert,  during  the  scourge  of  cholera  in  Italy:  ^In  Castelmare 
they  make  merry ;  in  Naples  they  die :  I  go  to  Naples." 

(e)  It  fumiahee  the  only  proper  explanation  of  the  sacrificial  language 
•of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Old,  considered  as 
prophetic  of  Christ's  atoning  work. 

(/)  It  alone  gives  proper  place  to  the  death  of  Ohrist  as  the  central 
feature  of  his  work, — set  forth  in  the  ordinances,  and  of  chief  power  in 
Christian  experience. 

{g)  'It  giTcs  us  the  only  means  of  understanding  the  sufferings  of  Ohrist 
in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  or  of  reconciling  them  with  the  divine 
justice. 

Kreifalg,  VersOhnungslohre:  ^*Man  has  a  guilt  that  demands  the  punitive  sufferings 
of  a  mediator.  Christ  shows  a  suffering  that  cannot  be  Justified  except  by  reference  to 
4ome  other  guilt  than  his  own.  Combine  these  two  facts,  and  you  have  the  problem  of 
the  atonement  solved." 

(h)  As  no  other  theory  does,  this  view  satisfies  the  ethical  demand  of 
Jiuman  nature ;  pacifies  the  convicted  consdenoe ;  assures  tbe  sinner  that 
he  may  find  instant  salvation  in  Ohrist ;  and  so  makes  possible  a  new  life  of 
holiness,  while  at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  the  highest  incentives  to  such 
A  life. 

Bhedd :  "  The  offended  party  ( 1 )  permits  a  substitution ;  ( 8)  provides  a  substitute ; 
<8)  substitutes  himself.'*   G«orseBUot:  **  Justice  is  like  the  kingdom  of  Ood;  Itlsnot 
27 
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without  UB,  aa  •  fact ;  it  Is '  within  us,'  as  a  arreat  yeaminflr.**  But  it  is  both  without  and 
within,  and  the  inward  is  only  the  reflection  of  the  outward ;  the  subjective  demands  of 
conscience  only  reflect  the  objective  demands  of  holiness. 

And  yet,  while  this  view  of  the  atonement  exalts  the  holiness  of  God,  it  surpasBes 
every  other  view  in  its  moving  exhibition  of  Ood's  love— a  love  that  is  not  satisfied 
with  suffering  in  and  with  the  sinner,  or  with  making  that  suffering  a  demonstration  of 
God's  regard  for  law ;  but  a  love  that  sinks  itself  into  the  sinner's  guilt  and  bears  his 
penalty  —  comes  down  so  low  as  to  make  itself  one  with  him  in  all  but  his  depravity — 
makes  every  sacrifice  but  the  sacrifice  of  God's  holiness—  a  sacrifice  which  God  could 
not  make,  without  ceasing  to  be  God ;  see  1  Jokn  4 :  10—*'  Jbrnn  U  bn^  not  tkat  w«  1ot«1  God,  battkit 
ka  loT«d  u,  and  mithis  Son  to  be  tke  profdtUtaoii  for  ov  bu." 

D.     Objections  to  the  Ethical  Theory  of  the  Atonement. 

On  the  general  subject  of  these  objections,  Philippl,  Glaubenslehre,  iv.  2 :  166-180,. 
remarks :  ( 1 )  that  it  rests  with  God  alone  to  say  whether  he  vrlll  pardon  sin,  and  in 
what  way  he  will  pardon  It;  (2)  that  human  instincts  are  a  very  unsafe  standard  by 
which  to  Judge  the  procedure  of  the  Governor  of  the  universe ;  and  (3)  that  one  plain 
declaration  of  God,  with  regard  to  the  plan  of  salvation,  proves  the  fallacy  and  error  of 
all  reasonings  against  it.  We  must  correct  our  watches  and  clocks  by  astronomic 
standards. 

(a)  That  a  Gk>d  who  does  not  pardon  sin  withoat  atonement  mnst  lack 
either  omnipotence  or  love.  —  We  answer,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Gk>d'a 
omnipotence  iB  the  revelation  of  his  nature,  and  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary 
will ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Qod*a  love  is  ever  exercised  consistently 
with  his  fundamental  attribute  of  holiness,  so  that  while  holiness  demands- 
the  sacrifice,  love  provides  it.  Mercy  is  shown,  not  by  trampling  upon  the 
daims  of  justice,  but  by  vicariously  satisfying  them. 

Because  man  does  not  need  to  avenge  personal  wrongs.  It  does  not  follow  that  God 
must  not.  In  fact,  such  avenging  Is  forbidden  to  us  upon  the  ground  that  it  belongs- 
to  God ;  Rom.  12 :  19— "iTonge  not  jouioItoi,  beloTod.  bat  givo  pUoo  uto  vrath :  for  it  ii  vrittoii,  Yongoaiioft 
Mongotk  uto  me ;  I  will  noBrnptam,  laitk  the  Lord."  But  there  are  limits  even  to  our  passing  over 
of  offences.  Even  the  father  must  sometimes  chastise ;  and  although  this  chastisement 
is  not  properly  punishment,  it  becomes  punishment,  when  the  father  becomes  a  teacher 
or  a  governor.  Then,  other  than  personal  Interests  come  in.  "  Because  a  father  can 
forgive  without  atonement,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  state  can  do  the  same  "  ( Shedd ). 
But  God  is  more  than  Father,  more  than  Teacher,  more  tlian  Governor.  In  him,  per- 
son  and  right  are  Identical.  For  him  to  let  sin  go  unpunished  is  to  approve  of  it ;  which 
is  the  same  as  a  denial  of  holiness. 

Whatever  pardon  is  granted,  then,  must  be  pardon  through  punishment.  Mere  re- 
pentance never  expiates  crime,  even  under  civil  government.  The  truly  penitent  man 
never  feels  that  his  repentance  constitutes  a  ground  of  acceptance ;  the  more  he  repents^ 
the  more  he  recognizes  his  need  of  reparation  and  expiation.  Hence  God  meets  the 
demand  of  man's  conscience,  as  well  as  of  his  own  holiness,  when  he  provides  a  sub- 
stituted punishment.  God  shows  his  love  by  meeting  the  demands  of  holiness,  and  by 
meeting  them  with  the  sacrifice  of  himself.    See  Mozley  on  Predestination,  900. 

(6)  That  satisfaction  and  forgiveness  are  mutually  exclusive. — We  an- 
swer that,  since  it  is  not  a  third  party,  but  the  Judge  himself,  who  makes 
satisfaction  to  his  own  violated  holiness,  forgiveness  ib  still  optional,  and 
may  be  offered  upon  terms  agreeable  to  himself.  Ohrist's  sacrifice  ia  not  a. 
pecuniary,  but  a  penal,  satisfaction.  The  objection  is  valid  against  the 
merely  commercial  view  of  the  atonement,  not  against  the  ethical  view  of  it 

Forgiveness  is  something  beyond  the  mere  taking  away  of  penalty.  When  a  man 
bean  the  penalty  of  his  crime,  hss  the  community  no  right  to  be  indignant  with  him  ? 
There  is  a  distinction  between  pecuniary  and  penal  satisfaction.  Pecuniary  satisfaction 
has  respect  only  to  the  thing  due ;  penal  satisfaction  has  respect  also  to  the  person  of 
the  offender.    If  pardon  is  a  matter  of  justice  in  God's  government,  it  is  so  only  a» 
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respects  Christ.  To  the  recipient  it  Is  only  mercy.  "  ndthhl  and  riKkteooi  to  fopva  u  oornaB  " 
( 1  Jokn  1 : 9)  =a  faithful  to  his  promise,  and  riffhteous  to  Christ.  Neither  the  atonement, 
nor  the  promise,  gives  the  offender  any  personal  claim. 

Philemon  must  forgive  Onesimus  the  pecuniary  debt,  when  Paul  pays  it ;  not  so  with 
the  personal  iTijury  Onesimus  has  done  to  Philemon ;  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  this, 
until  Onesimus  repents  and  asks  pardon.  An  amnesty  may  be  offered  to  all,  but  upon 
conditions.  Instance  Amos  Lawrence's  offering  to  the  forger  the  forged  paper  he  had 
bought  up,  upon  condition  that  he  would  confess  himself  bankrupt,  and  put  all  his 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  his  benefactor.  So  the  fact  that  Christ  has  paid  our  debts  does 
not  preclude  his  offering  to  us  the  benefit  of  what  he  has  done,  upon  condition  of  our 
repentance  and  faith.  The  equivalent  is  not  furnished  by  man,  but  by  God.  Ood  may 
therefore  offer  the  results  of  it  upon  his  own  terms.  See  Shedd,  Discourses  and  Essays, 
aOS,  note,  and  SSI ;  Domer.  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  614, 616  ( Syst.  Doct.,  4 :  82,  83 ). 

(c)  That  there  can  be  no  real  propitiation,  since  the  judge  and  the  aacri- 
fioe  are  one. — ^We  answer  that  this  objection  ignores  the  existence  of  per- 
sonal relations  within  the  divine  nature,  and  the  fact  that  the  Gk>d-man  is 
distingnishable  from  Gk>d.  The  satisfaction  is  grounded  in  the  distinction 
of  persons  in  the  Qodhead ;  while  the  loye  in  which  it  originates  belongs  to 
the  unity  of  the  divine  essence. 

The  satisfaction  is  not  rendered  to  a  part  of  the  Oodhead,  for  the  whole  Godhead  is  in 
the  Father,  in  a  certain  manner ;  as  omnipresence  =  totus  in  omni  parte.  So  the  offering 
is  perfect,  because  the  whole  Qodhead  is  also  in  Christ  (2  Cor.  5 :  19— "God  wu  in  Christ  rBom- 
dliBg  tha  vorid  onto  himailf' '). 

(d)  That  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  for  the  gpiilty  is  not  an  execution 
of  justice,  but  an  act  of  manifest  injustice. — We  answer,  that  this  is  true 
only  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Son  bears  the  penalty  of  our  sins,  not 
ToluntarDy,  but  compulsorily  ;  or  upon  the  supposition  that  one  who  is  per- 
sonally innocent  can  in  no  way  become  inyolved  in  the  guilt  and  penalty  of 
others  —  both  of  them  hypotheses  contrary  to  Scripture  and  to  fact. 

The  mystery  of  the  atonement  lies  in  the  fact  of  unmerited  sufferings  on  the  part  of 
Christ.  Over  against  this  stands  the  corresponding  mjrstery  of  unmerited  pardon  to 
believers.  We  have  attempted  to  show  that,  while  Christ  was  personally  innocent,  he 
was  so  involved  with  others  in  the  consequences  of  the  fall,  that  the  guilt  and  penalty 
of  the  race  belonged  to  htm  to  bear.  When  we  discuss  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  we 
shall  see  that,  by  a  similar  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  Christ's  Justification  be- 
comes ours. 

(e)  That  there  can  be  no  transfer  of  punishment  or  merit,  since  these  are 
personal— We  answer  that  the  idea  of  representation  and  suretyship  is 
common  in  human  society  and  government ;  and  that  such  representation 
and  suretyship  are  inevitable,  wherever  there  is  community  of  life  between 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  When  Christ  took  our  nature,  he  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  take  our  responsibilities  also. 

Christ  became  responsible  for  the  humanity  with  which  he  was  organically  one.  Both 
poets  and  historians  have  recognized  the  propriety  of  one  member  of  a  house,  or  a  race, 
answering  for  another.  Antigone  expiates  the  crimes  of  her  house.  Quintius  Curtius 
holds  himself  ready  to  die  for  his  nation.  Louis  XVI  has  been  called  a  **  sacrificial 
lamb,'*  offered  up  for  the  crimes  of  his  race.  So  Christ's  sacrifice  is  of  benefit  to  the 
whole  family  of  man,  because  he  is  one  with  that  family.  But  here  is  the  limitation, 
also.  It  does  not  extend  to  angels,  because  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels 
( l0l).  2 :  16  — "  Fbr  nrily  not  of  tke  ugds  dotk  1m  take  MA,  but  1m  Uktth  hold  of  tht  mmI  of  Unrakjun." 

(/)  That  remorse,  as  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  could  not  have  been 
suffered  by  Christ. — We  answer,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  may  not  be  essen- 
tial to  the  idea  of  penalty  that  Ghnst  should  have  borne  the  identical 
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pangs  whioh  the  lost  would  have  endured ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
do  not  know  how  completely  a  perfectly  holy  being,  poaBeesed  of  super- 
human  knowledge  and  love,  might  hare  felt  even  the  pangs  of  remorse  for 
the  condition  of  that  humanity  of  which  he  was  the  central  conscience  and 
heart 

Instance  the  lawyer,  mourning  the  fall  of  a  star  of  his  profession ;  the  woman,  filled 
with  shame  by  the  degradation  of  one  of  her  own  sex ;  the  father,  anguished  by  his 
daughter's  waywardness;  the  Christian,  crushed  by  the  sins  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  The  self-isolating  spirit  cannot  conceive  how  perfectly  love  and  holineos  can 
make  their  own  the  sin  of  the  race  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

(g)  That  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  finite  in  time,  do  not  constitute  a 
satisfaction  to  the  infinite  demands  of  the  law. — We  answer  that  the  infinite 
dignity  of  the  sufferer  constitutes  his  sufferings  a  full  equivalent,  in  the  eye 
of  infinite  justice.  Substitution  excludes  identity  of  suffering ;  it  does  not 
exclude  equivalence.  Since  justice  aims  its  penalties  not  so  much  at  the 
person  as  at  the  sin,  it  may  admit  equivalent  suffering,  when  this  is  endured 
in  the  very  nature  that  has  sinned. 

The  sufferings  of  a  dog,  and  of  a  man,  have  different  values.  Death  is  the  wages  of  sin ; 
and  Christ,  in  suffering  death,  suffered  our  penalty.  Eternity  of  suffering  is  unessential 
to  the  idea  of  penalty.  A  finite  being  cannot  exhaust  an  infinite  curse ;  but  an  infinite 
being  can  exhaust  it,  in  a  few  brief  hours.  Shedd,  Discourses  and  Essays,  80T— **A 
golden  eagle  is  worth  a  thousand  copper  cents.  The  penalty  paid  by  Christ  is  strictly 
and  literally  egiiitxUent  to  that  which  the  sinner  would  have  borne,  although  it  is  not 
i/derUicdl.    The  vicarious  bearing  of  it  excludes  the  latter." 

The  atonement  is  a  unique  fact,  only  partially  illustrated  by  debt  and  penalty.  Yet 
the  terms  'purchase*  and  'ransom*  are  Scriptural,  and  mean  simply  that  the  Justice 
of  Ood  punishes  sin  ss  it  deserves ;  and  that,  having  determined  what  is  deserved,  Ood 
cannot  change.  See  Owen,  quoted  by  Campbell  on  Atonement,  58, 60.  Christ's  sacri- 
fice, since  it  is  absolutely  infinite,  can  have  nothing  added  to  it.  If  Christ's  tacriflce 
satisfies  the  Judge  of  all,  it  may  well  satisfy  us. 

(A)  That  if  Christ's  passive  obedience  made  satisfaction  to  the  divine 
justice,  then  his  active  obedience  was  superfluous. —  We  answer  that  the 
active  obedience  and  the  passive  obedience  are  inseparable.  The  latter  is 
essential  to  the  former ;  and  both  are  needed  to  secure  for  the  sinner,  on  the 
one  hand,  pardon,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  goes  beyond  pardon, 
namely,  restoration  to  the  divine  favor.  The  objection  holds  only  against 
a  superficial  and  external  view  of  the  atonement 

For  more  full  exposition  of  this  point,  see  under  Justification ;  and  also,  Owen,  in 
Works,  6 :  176-204. 

(»)  That  the  doctrine  is  immoral  in  its  practical  tendencies,  since  Christ's 
obedience  takes  the  place  of  ours,  and  renders  ours  unnecessary. — We  an- 
swer that  the  objection  ignores  not  only  the  method  by  which  ihe  benefits 
of  the  atonement  are  appropriated,  namely,  repentance  and  faith,  but  also 
the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  power  bestowed  upon  all  who  believe. 
Paith  in  the  atonement  does  not  induce  Uoense,  but  '*  works  by  love " 
(Qal.  5  :  6)  and  ''cleanses  the  heart"  (Acts  15  :  9). 

Water  is  of  little  use  to  a  thirsty  man,  if  he  will  not  drink.  The  faith  which  accepts 
Christ  ratifies  all  that  Christ  has  done,  and  takes  Christ  as  a  new  principle  of  life. 

(j )  That  if  the  atonement  requires  faith  as  its  complement,  then  it  does 
not  in  itself  furnish  a  complete  satisfaction  to  Gk>d's  justice. — We  answer 
that  faith  is  not  the  ground  of  our  acceptance  with  Qod,  as  the  atonement 
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iB,  and  ao  is  not  a  work  at  all ;  faith  is  only  the  medinm  of  approprifttion. 
We  are  aayed  not  by  faith,  or  on  aooonnt  of  faith,  but  only  through  faith. 
It  ifl  not  faith,  but  the  atonement  which  faith  accepts,  that  satisfies  the 
justice  of  Gk>d. 

Illustrate  by  the  amnesty  grnuited  to  a  city,  upon  conditions  to  be  accepted  by  each 
inhabitant.  The  acceptance  is  not  the  ground  upon  which  the  amnesty  is  granted ;  it  is 
the  medium  through  which  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty  are  enjoyed.  With  regard  to 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  atonement,  we  may  say,  in  conclusion,  with  Bishop 
Butler :  **  If  the  Scripture  has,  as  surely  it  has,  left  this  matter  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ  mysterious,  left  somewhat  in  it  unrevealed,  all  conjectures  about  it  must  be,  if 
not  evidently  absurd,  yet  at  least  uncertain.  Nor  has  any  one  reason  to  complain  for 
want  of  further  information,  unless  be  can  show  his  claim  to  it."  While  we  cannot  say 
with  President  Steams :  **  Christ's  work  removed  the  hindrances  in  the  eternal  justice 
of  the  universe  to  the  pardon  of  the  sinner,  but  Ikno  we  cannot  tell  *'—  cannot  say  this* 
because  we  believe  the  main  outlines  of  the  plan  of  salvation  to  be  revealed  in  Scripture 

—  yet  we  grant  that  many  questions  yet  remain  unsolved.  But,  as  bread  nourishes 
even  those  who  know  nothing  of  its  chemical  constituents,  or  of  the  method  of  its 
digestion  and  assimilation,  so  the  atonement  of  Christ  saves  those  who  accept  it,  even 
though  they  do  not  know  how  it  saves  them. 

For  answers  to  the  foregoing  and  other  objections,  see  Philippi,  Olaubenslehre,  rv.  2 : 
106-180;  Crawford,  Atonement,  a83-M8;  Hodge,  Byst.  TheoL,  8 :  687-648;  Baird,  Elohim 
Revealed,  923  Bq, ;  Wm.  Thomson,  The  Atoning  Work  of  Christ ;  Hopkins,  Works,  1 : 

aei. 
E.    The  Extent  of  the  Atonement 

The  Soriptaree  represent  the  atonement  as  having  been  made  for  all  men, 
and  as  sniBcient  for  the  salvation  of  alL  Not  the  cUonement  therefore  is 
limited,  bat  the  application  of  the  atonement  through  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit 

Upon  this  principle  of  an  universal  atonement,  but  a  special  application 
of  it  to  the  elect,  we  must  interpret  such  passages  as  Eph.  1 :  4,  7 ;  2  Tim. 
1:9,  10 ;  John  17 :  9,  20,  24 — asserting  a  special  efficacy  of  the  atonement 
in  the  case  of  the  elect ;  and  also  such  passages  as  2  Pet  2  : 1 ;  1  John 
2:2;  1  Tim.  2:6;  4:10;  Tit  2  :  11  —  asserting  that  the  death  of  Christ 
isfor  aU. 

Passages  asserting  special  efficacy  of  the  atonement,  in  the  case  of  the  elect,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Iph.  1 : 4— "oiMn  u  in  Us  Ufora  tka  lbinid»tum  of  th«  world,  thai  w«  ihoiiU  be  boly  and  irithoat 
Uflsiik  bflfjon  kin  in  1ot«"  ;  7— "in  whom  w  kan  oar  rsdomption  tkroogfc  his  blood,  tho  forgitmen  of  onr  trat- 
lOMi,  MMidiag  to  tho  riohatof  his  gnoo";  2  fin.  1 :  9,10— God  **  wboiaT«i  u,  and  Mllodns  with  akolyoalliaf, 
not  aoeoiding  to  oar  worki,  bat  aooordinf  to  his  own  porpoM  and  graoi,  whiok  wu  givw  vs  in  ChriM  Joiu  boforo 
tin«  otmal,  but  hath  now  bom  mamfaotod  by  tho  ^poarinf;  of  our  lavior  ions  Ghzisti  who  aboliahod  doath,  and 
broag;ht  life  and  imaortaUty  to  light  thnofh  tko  gwpol";  John  17:  9— "I pray  for  them:  I  pray  not  for  the  worid, 
bat  ftr  thoM  whom  then  hast  giTon  me" ;  M— "neither  for  thiM  only  do  I  pray,  bnt  for  tham  also  thai  beUore  on  me 
throQghthoirwwd";  M— "FUh«>,that  whioh  thoa  hast  givan  ma,  I  dove  that,  when  I  am.  thoy  also  may  be  with 
m;  that  thoy  may  behold  my  glory,  whieh  then  hast  ginn  me." 

Passages  asserting  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  for  all  are  the  following:  2  M.  2 :  i 
—"(Use  teaehen,  who  ahall  privily  bring  in  deabnotiTe  heromea,  denying  evw  the  Mastor  thai booght  them" ;  1  John 
2:2— "and  ho  is  the  propitiation  for  oar  ans.  and  not  for  oon  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world";  lTim.2:6 

—  Christ  Jesus  "who  gave  himself  a  nntemfbr  all";  4:10— "the  living  Ood,  who  is  the  8anor  of  all  BHQ,8peoiaUy 
of  thom  thaibelioTo" ;  lit  2  :  11— "For  the  graoe  of  God  hath  appeared,  bringing  salration  to  all  men."  Rom.  3 :  22 
(A.  V. ) — "  onto  all  and  vpon  all  tham  thai  bolieTo  "—  has  sometimes  been  interpreted  as  meaning 
*'  unto  all  men,  and  upon  all  believers  *'  ( civ  »  destination ;  ^iri  =  extent ).  But  the  Rev. 
Vers,  omits  the  words  "and  npon  all,"  and  Meyer,  who  retains  the  words,  remarks  that 
Tovf  irtoTtvoi^Av  belongs  to  v^U^av  in  both  instances. 

If  it  be  asked  in  what  sense  Christ  is  the  Savior  of  all  men,  we  reply  : 
(a)    That  the  atonement  of  Christ  seonres  for  aU  men  a  delay  in  the  exe- 
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oution  of  the  sentence  against  sin,  and  a  space  for  repentance,  together  with 
a  continuance  of  the  common  blessings  of  life  which  have  been  forfeited  by 
transgression. 

If  Btiiot  Justice  had  been  executed,  the  race  would  have  been  out  off  at  the  lint  sin. 
That  man  Uvea  after  slnnlngr.  Is  due  wholly  to  the  oroes.   There  is  a  pretermission,  or 

"  pMBBg  oTtr  of  tke  BM  doBfl  tfontime,  in  tka  forbaaniiM  of  God  "  ( Bom.  3 :  35 ),  the  Justification  of  which 
is  found  only  in  the  aaorlfloe  of  Calvary.  This  "ptain;  oTor,"  however,  is  limited  in  its 
duration :  see  iota  17 :  30,  81  — "Tho  timM  of  ignonaoe  tkonforo  God  otortookod;  bat  nor  ha  oonauadotk  Bin 
tkat  thty  ilwnld  all  oTtryvhoro  npsnt:  iaaamaoh  as  ho  hath  appoiiited  a  day,  in  whioh  ho  vill  Jndgo  tho  worid  in 
rightoouBMi  by  tho  nan  whom  ho  hftth  ordainod." 

(6)    That  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  made  objectiye  provision  for  the 

salvation  ef  aU,  by  removing  from  the  divine  mind  every  obstacle  to  the 

pardon  and  restoration  of  sinners,  except  their  wilful  opposition  to  God  and 

refusal  to  turn  to  him. 

Van  Oosterzee,  Dog'matics,  004— "On  Ood's  side,  all  is  now  taken  away  which  could 
make  a  separation— unless  any  should  themselves  choose  to  remain  separated  from  him." 
The  gospel  message  is  not :  God  will  forgive  if  you  return ;  but  rather :  God  htu  shown 
mercy ;  only  believe,  and  it  is  your  portion  in  Christ. 

(c)  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  procured  for  all  men  the  powerful 
incentives  to  repentance  presented  in  the  cross,  and  the  combined  agency 
of  the  Christian  church  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  these  incentives 
are  brought  to  bear  npon  them. 

Just  as  much  sun  and  rain  would  be  needed,  if  only  one  farmer  on  earth  were  to  be 
benefited.  Christ  would  not  need  to  suffer  more,  if  all  were  to  be  saved.  His  sufferings, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  not  the  payment  of  a  pecuniary  debt.  Having  endured  the  pen- 
alty of  the  sinner,  Justice  permits  the  sinner's  discharge,  but  does  not  require  it,  except 
as  the  fulfilment  of  a  promi:)e  to  his  substitute,  and  then  only  upon  the  appointed  oon- 
dition  of  repentance  and  faith.  The  atonement  is  unlimited— the  whole  human  race 
might  be  saved  through  it ;  the  application  of  the  atonement  is  limited  —  only  those  who 
repent  and  believe  are  actually  saved  by  it. 

Christ  is  specially  the  Savior  of  those  who  believe,  in  that  he  exerts  a 
special  power  of  his  Spirit  to  procure  their  acceptance  of  his  salvation. 
This  is  not,  however,  a  part  of  his  work  of  atonement ;  it  is  the  application 
of  the  atonement,  and  as  such  is  hereafter  to  be  considered. 

Among  those  who  hold  to  a  limited  atonement  is  Owen.  Campbell  quotes  him  as 
saying :  "  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  the  sins  of  all  men ;  for  if  this  were  so,  why  are  not 
all  freed  from  the  punishment  of  all  their  sins  ?  Tou  will  say,  '  Because  of  their  unbe- 
lief— they  will  not  believe.'  But  this  unbelief  is  a  sin,  and  Christ  was  punished  for  it. 
Why  then  does  this,  more  than  other  sins,  hinder  them  from  partaking  of  the  fruits  of 
his  death?*' 

So  also  Turretin,  loc.  4,  qusas.  10  and  17 ;  Symington,  Atonement,  184-284 ;  Oandlish  on 
the  Atonement ;  Cunningham,  Hist.  Theol.,  2 :  823-870.  For  the  view  presented  in  the 
text,  see  Andrew  Fuller,  Works,  2:878,  874;  688-608;  706-709;  Wardlaw,  Byst.  TheoL, 
2:486-648;  Jenkyn,  Extent  of  the  Atonement;  B.  P.  Griffin,  Extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment ;  Woods,  Works,  2  :  480-621 ;  Richards,  Lect.  on  Theology,  802-887. 

2.     Chrisfs  Intercessory  Work. 

The  Priesthood  of  Christ  does  not  cease  with  his  work  of  atonement,  but 
continues  forever.  In  the  presence  of  Qod  he  fulfils  the  second  office  of 
the  priest,  namely  that  of  intercession. 

I«b.  7 :  23-2S— "Priaito  maay  in  number,  bMtua  tkai  by  dattk  they  en  hindered  from  oonturaiBg:  bat  be,  becuae 
he  abideth  foreTer,  heth  his  prieethoed  vneheageable.  Vherefore  alee  he  ie  able  to  MTe  to  the  nttermoit  them  that  drmv 
near  onto  God  throofh  him,  lemng  he  ever  liTeth  to  make  interainon  for  them."    C.  H.  M.  on  b.  17: 12— **The 
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liands  of  our  great  Interoeflsor  never  hang  down  as  Mooes'  did,  nor  does  he  need  any 
one  to  hold  them  up.  The  same  rod  of  Ood's  power  which  was  used  by  Moses  to  smite 
the  rook  ( Atonement)  was  in  Moses'  hand  on  the  hill  ( Intercession )." 

A.  Natctre  of  Christ's  Intercession.  —  This  is  not  to  be  oonoeived  of 
•either  as  an  external  and  vocal  petitioning,  nor  as  a  mere  fignre  of  speech 
for  the  natural  and  continuous  influence  of  his  sacrifice ;  but  rather  as  a 
special  activity  of  Ohrist  in  securing,  upon  the  ground  of  that  sacrifice, 
whatever  of  blessing  comes  to  men,  whether  that  blessing  be  temporal  or 
spiritual 

1  JohA  8  : 1  — "If  aaj  Ban  ui,  vt  h*n  aa  idTOMta  vitk  tk«  Pktkw,  Jans  Christ  th«  rigkteoai" ;  Rom.  8 :  34— "It 
is  Christ  Jmos  tut  dud,  TMnlkar,  that  vurusBdfrmthtdMd,wko  is  St  tke  right  hud  of  0^  who  slso  nskith 
intvoassiMi  foriis"  —  here  Meyer  seems  to  favor  the  meanlnir  of  external  and  vocal  petition- 
ing, as  of  the  glorified  God-man :  Hsb.  7 :  tS— "irsr  Unth  to  Bsko  intvoassiMi  kr  tham."  On  the 
ground  of  this  effectual  interoesBion  he  can  pronounce  the  true  sacerdotal  benediction; 
4ind  all  the  benedictions  of  his  ministers  and  apostles  are  but  fruits  and  emblems  of  this 
(see  the  Aaronic  benediction  in  lun.  6 :  24-M,  and  the  apostolic  benedictions  in  1  Cor.  1 :  S 
and  8  Cor.  13: 14). 

B.  Objects  of  Christ's  Intercession. — We  may  distinguish  (a)  thai 
general  intercession  which  secures  to  all  men  certain  temporal  benefits  of 
his  atoning  work,  and  (6)  that  special  intercession  which  secures  the  divine 
acceptance  of  the  persons  of  believers  and  the  divine  bestowment  of  all 
gifts  needful  for  their  salvation. 

(a)  Oeneral  intercession  for  all  men :  Is.  53 :  12  — "  lo  ban  tho  sin  of  isaay,  and  mads  intoroesnon  for 
Iho  inaapman";  Lako38 :  34— "ABdiosas  said,  Fathar,  iborgiTa  tham;  far  they  know  not  what  thoj  do"— a 
beginning  of  his  priestly  intercesBlon,  even  while  he  was  beinic  nailed  to  the  cross. 

(b)  Special  intercession  for  his  saints:  Kat  18 :  19,  80— "If  two  of  yon  shall  agna  on  oarth  as 
loaishing  anything  that  thay  ahaU  ask,  it  shall  ba  dona  for  tham  of  my  fkthor  whioh  is  in  hasTan.  For  whara  two  or 
thraa  ara  gmthflpsd  togethar  in  my  naau,  than  am  I  in  tha  midst  of  tham" ;  Lolu  28 :  88  —"Simon,  Simon,  baheld, 
&tan  askad  to  hara  yon.  that  ha  might  sill  yon  u  whaat:  bnt  I  mado  snyplioation  ibr  thaa  that  thy  fkith  ful  not" ; 
Johnl4:16-"I  will  pray  tha  Pathar,  and  ha  ihaU  giro  yon  anothor  Comforter  " ;  17:  9— "I  pray  for  tham:  Ipray 
not  &r  tha  world,  hat  fiv  thaia  whom  than  hast  ginn  me" ;  Aets  8 :  83— "Baing  thorafcra  by  the  right  hand  of  God 
onlted,  and  having  roariTdl  of  the  Hthor  the  prausa  of  tha  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  poorod  forth  this  whioh  ya  sae  and 
^aar";  IpLt :  6— "ihaglory  of  hisgraoe,  whiohhefraoly  baetowadonnsinthaBalovod";  8 :  18— "thnmgh  him 
wo  both  haTO  onr  aooaas  in  one  Spirit  onto  tho  hthar" ;  3 :  12- "in  whom  wo  hsTo  boldnaas  and  aooaas  in  aonldoBoa 
Ihnmgh  onr  ftithin  him";  lob.  8:17, 18— " Wharafbra  it bohoTod  him  in  aU  things  to  ba  mado  like  onto  his  brath- 
nn,  that  he  aught  boooBM  a  maniftii  and  futhfU  high  priast  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  propitiation  flbr  the 
sins  of  tha  people.  Fbr  in  that  he  himself  hath  sofvad  bang  tempted,  hois  aUo  to  snooor  tham  that  ara  tempted"; 
4  :  15, 16-"Par  wa  have  not  a  high  priest  that  oannot  be  tooohed  with  tha  foaling  of  onr  inflrmiUas;  bnt  one  that  hath 
bean  in  all  points  tempted  like  u  wa  art,  yet  without  sin.  Lat  ns  thorobre  draw  near  with  boldnaas  nnto  tha  throne  of 
graea,  that  wa  may  raeaiTo  marey.  and  may  Ind  graoa  to  help  ns  in  time  of  need  " ;  1  Pot  8 : 5— "a  holy  priesthood, 
to  flffar  np  spiritnal  aaorifloas,  aoeoptable  to  God  through  iasos  Christ" ;  Ear.  5 : 6— "And  I  saw  in  tho  ludst  of  the 
thnmo ...  a  Lamb  standing,  u  though  it  had  bean  slain,  having  savon  horns  snd  MTon  eyas,  whioh  ara  tho  saron  Sporiti 
«f  God,  sent  linth  into  sU  tha  oarth" ;  7 :  16^  17— "They  shall  hnngor  no  mora,  neither  thirst  any  mora;  neither 
thaU  tha  ann  strike  npos  than,  nor  any  heat;  for  tho  kmb  whioh  is  in  the  midst  of  the  thnoo  ihaU  ba  thoir  ahapherd, 
«nd  shall  gnide  them  nnto  bnstains  of  watan  of  lifo:  and  God  shall  wipe  away  ofory  tear  fram  their  eyas." 

0.  Relation  of  Christ's  Interoession  to  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost —  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  an  advocate  within  us,  teaching  us  what  to  pray  for  as  we 
ought;  Christ  is  an  advocate  in  heaven,  securing  from  the  Father  the 
answer  of  our  prayers.  Thus  the  work  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  complements  to  each  other,  and  parts  of  one  whole. 

John  14 :  86— "But  the  Comforter,  oTon  the  loly  Spirit,  whom  the  Pkthor  will  send  in  my  name,  ha  ahall  teaoh  yon 
all  things,  snd  bring  to  your  ramembrsnoa  all  that  I  said  nnto  yon" ;  Bom.  8 :  86 —"  ind  in  like  manner  the  Sj^i 
alao  helpeth  oar  inflrmity :  for  wo  know  not  how  to  pray  aa  wa  ought ;  bnt  tho  Spirit  iteolf  maketh  interoaaaion  for  ns 
with  groanings  whioh  oannot  ba  nttorad  " ;  87—"  and  ha  that  aaarohoth  tha  haarta  knowath  what  tha  mind  of  tha 
Spirit,  beoanse  he  auketh  interoaaaion  for  the  aainta  aoeording  to  tha  will  of  God." 
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The  interoeflfllon  of  the  Holy  Spirit  maj  be  iUiutrated  by  the  work  of  the  mother^ 
who  teaches  her  ohild  to  pray  by  putting  words  into  his  mouth  or  by  suggestinff  sub- 
jects for  prayer.  "The  whole  Trinity  is  present  in  the  Christian's  closet:  the  Father 
hears ;  the  Son  advocates  his  cause  at  the  Father's  rig'ht  band ;  the  Holy  Spirit  intw- 
cedes  in  the  heart  of  the  believer."  Therefore  "  When  Ood  inclines  the  heart  to  pray^ 
He  hath  an  ear  to  hear."  The  impulse  to  prayer,  within  our  hearts,  is  evidence  that 
Christ  is  ur^rinff  our  claims  in  heaven. 

D.  Belation  of  Ohnst's  Interoeflsion  to  that  of  saints. —  AU  true  inter* 
oeasion  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  intercession  of  Christ  Ohristiana 
are  organs  of  Christ's  Spirit  To  suppose  Christ  in  ns  to  offer  prayer  to- 
one  of  his  saints,  instead  of  directly  to  the  Father,  is  to  blaspheme  Christ,, 
and  utterly  misoonoeive  the  nature  of  prayer. 

Saints,  by  virtue  of  their  union  with  Christ,  the  great  high  priest,  are  themselves  con- 
stituted intercessors ;  and  as  the  high  priest  of  old  bore  upon  his  bosom  the  breastplate 
engraven  with  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ( b.  28 : 9-12),  so  the  Christian  is  to  bear 
upon  his  heart  in  prayer  before  Ood  the  interests  of  his  family,  the  church,  and  the 
world  (i  Tim.  2 : 1— "I  exhort  ttoefora,  fint  of  all,  that  mppIiflMiona,  ynpn,  intaraaaiona,  thaiikigiTiogi»  U 
■ade  for  all  men  " ).    See  Symington  on  Intercession,  in  Atonement  and  Intercession,  S65-80B* 

nL    Thb  KinoiiT  Office  of  Chedett. 

This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sovereignty  which  Christ  originally 
possessed  in  virtue  of  his  divine  nature.  Christ's  Kingship  is  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  divine-human  Bedeemer,  which  belonged  to  him  of  right 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  but  which  was  fully  exercised  only  from  the 
time  of  his  entrance  HQon  the  state  of  exaltation.  By  virtue  of  this  kingly 
office,  Christ  rules  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  for  the  glory  of  Cknl  and 
the  execution  of  God's  purpose  of  salvation. 

(a)  With  respect  to  the  universe  at  large,  Christ's  kingdom  is  a  king- 
dom of  power.     He  upholds,  governs,  and  judges  the  world. 

F8.2:ft-8->"I  hATC  wt  my  king Thoa  art  my  Son attanMrtyirtiflf  theauihftrthy  po— ios"; 

8 : 6— "nadait  him  to  haw  domiaion  oror  the  vorks  of  thy  hasds;  thou  hait  put  aU  things  nndar  hia  fiiot";   ef, 

Ub.  2 : 8, 9— " ir«  M  not  yet  all  things  nbjoeted  to  him.    Bat  ir«  behold Jem ....  orovned  with  gloij  and 

honor";  Kat  25:  31,  82— "When  the  Son  of  man  ihall  oome  in  his  gloiy . . . .  then  ihaU  ho  sit  on  the  thnme  of  hi» 
glory:  and  bofon  him  ihaU  be  gathered  aU  tho  nations " ;  28 :  i8 —" iU  authority  hath  bean  givw  nsto  me  in  haaToa 
•ndonearth";  Hob.  i  :3->"n]kholding  aU  things  by  the  word  of  his  powor";  Rer.  i9 :  15,  i6—"  smite  the  satiens 
...  rale  them  vith  a  rod  of  iron . . .  Xing  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords." 

Julius  MilUer,  Proof-texts,  84,  says  incorrectly,  as  we  think,  that  "the  regnwm  natxm» 
of  the  old  theology  is  unsupported --there  are  oniy  the  reonum  gratUB  and  the  reonum 
giorto.**  A.  J.  Gordon :  "  Christ  is  now  creation's  sceptre-hearer,  as  he  was  once  crea* 
tion*B  burden-bearer.'* 

(6)  With  respect  to  his  militant  church,  it  is  a  kingdom  of  grace  ;  he 
founds,  legislates  for,  administers,  defends,  and  augments  his  church  on 
earth. 

Luke  2 :  11— "bom  to  yon  ...  a  Savior,  vhioh  is  Christ  the  Lord  ";  19 :  38— "Blessed  is  the  King  that  oomoth  i& 
the  name  of  the  Lord  " ;  John  18  :  36,  37—"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  vorid ....  Then  sayest  it,  for  I  am  a  king .... 
Ireiy  one  that  is  of  the  trath,  hoareth  my  Toioe";  IpL  1 :  22— "he  put  all  things  in  sabjeotion  under  his  feet,  and 
gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  flhOTCh.  vhioh  is  his  body,  the  Ailness  of  him  that  fllleth  aU  in  all " ;  lbb.lr 
8— "of  the  Son  he  ssith,  Thy  throne,  0  Qod,  ii  to  evw  and  •nr" 

Domer,  Olaubenalehre,  2 :  8T7  ( Syst.  Doct.,  4 :  142, 143)  —"All  great  men  can  be  said  to 
have  an  after-influence  {Nachwirkuno)  after  their  death,  but  only  of  Christ  can  it  be 
said  that  he  has  an  after-activity  ( Forttoirkuno).  The  sendinir  of  the  Spirit  is  part  of 
Christ's  work  as  Kinsr."  P.  8.  Mozom,  Bap.  Quar.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1886 : 2!^^86—**  Preeminence 
of  Christ,  as  source  of  the  church's  being ;  grround  of  the  church's  unity ;  source  of 
the  church's  law ;  mould  of  the  church's  life.**   A.  J.  Gordon :  "  As  the  church  endures 
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hardness  and  humiliation  as  united  to  him  who  was  on  the  oroaB,  so  she  should  exhibit 
somethin^r  of  supernatural  energy  as  united  with  him  who  is  on  the  throne."  Luther : 
**  We  tell  our  Lord  Ood,  that  if  he  will  have  his  church,  he  must  look  after  it  himself. 
We  cannot  sustain  it,  and,  if  we  oould,  we  should  become  the  proudest  asses  under 
heaven." 

(c)  With  respect  to  hia  ohnroh  trinmphiuit,  it  is  a  kingdom  of  glory ;  he 
rewards  his  redeemed  people  with  the  full  reTelation  of  himself,  upon  the 
oompletion  of  his  kingdom  in  the  resnrreotion  and  the  judgment. 

John  17 :  M— "htkir,  tkat  wkick  tkM  kaa  given  ma,  I  dMin  iktA,  wkm  I  aoi,  tkaj  alM  my  be  vitk  bm ;  tkat 
tkqr  WMj  beheU  nj  gl«7";  1  PeL  3 :  21, 8— "Jans  Christ;  wbo  is  on  the  right  hand  of  Ood,  hATing  gone  intft 
haaTen;  angds adl  acthoritiM aad pavan baingnade anhlaet nntohin" ;  SPeL  1 :  U— "thns ahall be riahiy  sappUel 
nnto  yon  the  ontraaaa  into  the  etanial  kingdom  of  oar  Lord  and  laTior  iasos  Christ." 

Luther :  "  Now  Christ  rei^rns,  not  in  visible,  public  manner,  but  throufirh  the  word. 
Just  as  we  see  the  sun  throu^rh  a  cloud.  We  see  the  Uffht,  but  not  the  sun  itself.  But 
when  the  clouds  are  gone,  then  we  see  at  the  same  time  both  liirht  and  sun."  We  may 
dose  our  consideration  of  Christ's  Kingship  with  two  practical  remarks :  1.  We  never 
can  think  too  much  of  the  crces,  but  we  may  think  too  little  of  the  throne.  2.  We  can 
not  have  Christ  as  our  Prophet  or  our  Priest,  unless  we  take  him  also  as  our  King.  On 
Christ's  Kingship,  see  Philippi,  Glaubenslehre,  rv.  2 :  342-851 ;  Van  Oostenee,  Dogmatics, 
886  aq. ;  Oarbett,  Christ  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  2 :  248-488 ;  J.  M.  Mason,  Bermon 
on  Messiah's  Throne,  in  Works,  8 :  241-276. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  RECONOILIATION  OP  MAN  TO  GOD,  OR  THE 

APPLICATION  OP  REDEMPTION  THROUGH 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLT  SPmiT. 


SECTION    I. — THE    APPLICATION    OF    CHRIST'S    KEDBMPTION 
IN    ITS    PREPARATION. 

(a)  In  this  Section  we  treat  of  Election  and  Calling ;  Section  Second 
being  devoted  to  the  Application  of  Christ's  Redemption  in  its  Actual 
Beginning — ^namely,  in  Union  with  Christ,  Regeneration,  Conyersion,  and 
Justification;  while  Section  Third  has  for  its  subject  the  Application  of 
Christ's  Redemption  in  its  Continuation  —  namely,  in  Sanctification  and 
Perseverance. 

The  arranfirement  of  topics,  in  the  treatment  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  €K>d,  Is 
taken  from  Julius  MaUer,  Proof -texts,  85.  *'  Revelation  to  us  aims  to  bringr  about  revela- 
tion in  us.  In  any  being  absolutely  perfect,  God's  intercourse  with  us  by /acuity,  and 
by  direct  teachina,  would  absolutely  coalesce,  and  the  former  be  just  as  much  Ood's 
voice  as  the  latter*'  (Button,  Essays). 

(6)  In  treating  Election  and  Calling  as  applications  of  Christ's  redemj)- 
tion,  we  imply  that  they  are,  in  God's  decree,  logically  subsequent  to  that 
redemption.  In  this  we  hold  the  Sublapsarian  view,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Supralapsarianism  of  Beza  and  other  hyper-Calvinists,  which  regarded 
the  decree  of  individual  salvation  as  preceding,  in  the  order  of  thought,  the 
decree  to  permit  the  fall.  In  this  latter  scheme,  the  order  of  decrees  is  as 
follows :  1.  the  decree  to  save  certain,  and  to  reprobate  others ;  2.  the 
deree  to  create  both  those  who  are  to  be  saved  and  those  who  are  to  be 
reprobated ;  3.  -  the  decree  to  permit  both  the  former  and  the  latter  to  fall ; 
4.  the  decree  to  provide  salvation  only  for  the  former,  that  is,  for  the  elect 

Blchards,  Theology,  800-807,  shows  that  Calvin,  while  in  his  early  work,  the  Institutes, 
he  avoided  definite  statements  of  his  position  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment, yet  in  his  latter  works,  the  Commentaries,  he  acceded  to  the  theofy  of  universal 
atonement.  Supralapsarianism  is  therefore  hsrer-Calvlnistic  rather  than  Calvinistic. 
Sublapsarianism  was  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618,  1619).  By  Supralapsarian  is 
meant  that  form  of  doctrine  which  holds  the  decree  of  individual  salvation  as  preceding 
the  decree  to  permit  the  fall ;  Sublapsarian  designates  that  form  of  doctrine  which  holds 
that  the  decree  of  individual  salvation  is  subsequent  to  the  decree  to  permit  the  fall. 

(c)  But  the  Scriptures  teach  that  men  as  sinners,  and  not  men  irrespec- 
tive of  their  sins,  are  the  objects  of  God's  saving  grace  in  Christ  ( John  15  : 
19 ;  Rom.  11 :  5,  7 :  Eph.  1  :  4-6 ;  1  Pet.  1:2).     Condemnation,  moreover, 
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is  an  aofc,  not  of  aovereignty,  bat  of  juBtioe,  and  is  gronnded  in  the  guilt  of 
the  condemned  ( Bom.  2  :  6-11 ;  2  Thess.  1 :  5-10).  The  trae  order  of  the 
decrees  is  therefore  as  follows :  1.  the  decree  to  create ;  2.  the  decree  to 
permit  the  fall ;  3.  the  decree  to  provide  a  salvation  in  Ohrist  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  all ;  i.  the  decree  to  secure  the  actual  acceptance  of  this  sal- 
vation on  the  part  of  some  —  or,  in  other  words,  the  decree  of  Election. 

That  aavlDff  arraoe  presupposes  the  fall,  and  that  men  as  sinners  are  the  objects  of  it, 
appears  from  Uka  15 :  19~"If /•  vm  of  th«  world,  tke  vorU  wnld  love  its  ovb  :  but  bMuue  je  u«  lot  tf 
tk«  world,  bat  I  oiMOi  yoa  oat  of  the  world,  tUrofiiro  the  worU  Ulotk  yoa" ;  Rom.  11 : 5-7— "Inn  lo  tkea  at  tt» 
pnoo&t  tune  also  thore  ii  a  ramnant  aooordii;  to  tbo  oloetion  of  graoi,  But  if  it  ii  by  graoo,  it  is  no  man  of  werka : 
othorwioo  graoo  ia  no  mm  graoo,  What  thou?  That  wUob  Isaal  lookotk  for,  tbatboobtainodnot;  bat  tto  elootion 
obtained  it,  and  tbe  root  were  hardened."  Iph.  1 :  i-6— "Iron  aa  ho  ohooe  na  in  him  before  the  fonndatioa  of  the 
world,  that  we  ehoald  bo  holy  and  without  bleniih  before  bin  ia  lore :  having  foreordainod  ne  onto  adoption  u  eeoa 
throof  h  Jeone  Chhet  onto  hinnelf,  aooordisf  to  the  good  pleeanre  of  hia  will,  to  the  praiae  of  the  glory  of  hie  graoo,  whieh 
ho  freely  beetowed  on  na  in  the  Beloved";  1  PoL  1 :  t— elect,  "aoeording  to  the  fbreknowledge  of  God  the  fhthor, 
in  eanotiBoatiea  of  the  Spirit,  onto  obedionoe  and  eprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jeona :  Graoo  to  yon  and  poaoe  bo  mnltiplied." 

That  condemnation  is  not  an  act  of  sovereiirnty,  but  of  justice,  appears  from  Eom.  t : 

6-9— "who  will  render  to  ovwy  man  aoeording  to  hia  works . . .  wrath  and  indignation npon  every  aonl  of  aan 

that  worketh  evil " ;  S  Theee.  1 :  M— "a  righteoaa  thing  with  God  to  reeomponaB aflietion  to  thoai  thatalliot  yoa 

rendering  vongeaaee  to  thoai  that  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the gwpel  of  oar  Lord  Jeone  Ohxiit:  who  ihall  mlfer  pan- 
iahaont"  Particular  persons  are  elected,  not  to  have  Christ  die  for  them,  but  to  have 
special  influences  of  the  Spirit  bestowed  upon  them. 

{d)  Those  Sublapsarians  who  hold  to  the  Anselmic  view  of  a  limited 
Atonement,  make  the  decrees  8.  and  4. ,  just  mentioned,  exchange  places, — 
the  decree  of  election  thus  preceding  the  decree  to  provide  redemption. 
The  Scriptural  reasons  for  preferring  the  order  here  given  have  been 
already  indicated  in  our  treatment  of  the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  ( pages 
421,  422). 

When  *8.'  and  *4.'  thus  change  places,  *8.*  should  be  made  to  read:  "The  decree  to 
provide  in  Christ  a  salvation  suiflclent  for  the  elect'*;  and  '4.'  should  read:  **The 
decree  that  a  certain  number  should  be  saved*'— or,  in  other  words,  the  decree  of 
election.  Sublapearianism  of  the  first  sort  may  be  found  in  Turretin,  loc.  4,  quaes.  9 ; 
Cunningham,  Hist.  Theol.,  41<MaO. 

I.    EiiBonoN. 

Election  is  that  eternal  act  of  Qod,  by  which  in  his  sovereign  pleasure, 
and  on  account  of  no  foreseen  merit  in  them,  he  chooses  certain  out  of  the 
number  of  sinful  men  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  special  grace  of  his  Spirit, 
and  so  to  be  made  voluntary  partakers  of  Christ's  salvation. 

1.    Proof  of  the  Doctrine  of  Election. 
A.     From  Scripture. 

We  here  adopt  the  words  of  Dr.  Hovey  :  "The  Scriptures  forbid  us  to 
find  the  reasons  for  election  in  the  mo«al  action  of  man  before  the  new 
birth,  and  refer  us  merely  to  the  sovereign  will  and  mercy  of  God,  that  is, 
they  teach  the  doctrine  of  personal  election."  Before  advancing  to  the 
proof  of  the  doctrine  itself,  we  may  claim  Scriptural  warrant  for  three  pre- 
liminary statements  ( which  we  also  quote  from  Dr.  Hovey ),  namely. 

First,  that  "  Qod  has  a  sovereign  right  to  bestow  more  grace  upon  one 
subject  than  upon  another — grace  being  unmerited  favor  to  sinners." 

Kat  SO  :  12-15— "Theae  laat  have  epont  bnt  one  hour,  and  then  haat  Bade  than  eqnal  unto  na Friend,  t  do 

thee  no  wrong  ....  Ia  it  not  lawfel  for  nu  to  do  what  I  will  with  aino  own?"    Bob.  9  :M,  21 —"Shall  the  thing 
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tumi  nj  to  hiB  that  Cnmid  it,  Wkj  didft  thoa  nak«  bm  thsi?  Or  hatt  lot  tht  pttlar  a  rigkt  mnt  tht  daj, 
fran  the  nae  lamp  to  make  mu  put  a  tkmI  onto  konor,  and  anothir  unto  diakoBor?" 

Secondly,  that  ''Qod  has  been  pleased  to  exercise  this  right  in  dealing 
with  men." 

PL  147 :  20— "fla  katk  not  doalt  m  vitk  an/  nation:  and  u  for  Us  jndgmonla,  tkqr  bava  not  knovn  thorn " ; 
Rom.  3 : 1, 2— "What  adtantage  then  hath  the  Jew?  or  whatia  the praflt  of  dranmdaion?  Hneh  naj  vay:  iint 
of  all.  that  th07  Wire  introated  vith  the  orioles  of  God  " ;  Johnl5:16— "Todidnotehoeie  me^  bat  I  oheoe  joo,  and 
appointed  joa,  that  ye  ahoaU  go  and  bear  frvit" ;  Aeti 9 :  16  — "le  ii  a  eheian  Tmel  into  me,  to  bear  my  naiM 
bofaro  the  Gontilei  and  kingi,  and  the  ehUdxon  of  Israel." 

Thirdly,  that  "  God  has  some  other  reason  than  that  of  saying  as  many 
as  possible  for  the  way  in  which  he  distribntes  his  grace." 

lat.  11 :  21  —  Tyre  and  Sldon  "  voold  hare  repented,"  If  tbey  had  had  the  graoe  bestowed  upon 
Ohorazin  and  Bethaaida ;  Rom.  9 :  22-25  —"What  if  God,  irimng  to  ihow  hit  vrath,  and  to  make  his  povsr 
known,  endored  vith  maeh  long  soffering  Tossala  of  wrath  fitted  onto  dastraction:  and  that  he  might  make  known  the 
riohes  of  his  glory  on  the  Tessels  of  merey,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  onto  glory?" 

The  Scripture  passages  which  directly  or  indirectly  support  the  doctrine 
of  a  particular  election  of  individual  men  to  salvation  may  be  arranged  as 
follows : 

(a)    Direct  statements  of  Gk>d*s  purpose  to  save  certain  individuals ; 

Aets  13 :  48— "As  many  as  wore  ordained  (rtray/Uvoi )  to  etanal  lift  beliorsd"— here  Wtaedoo  trana- 
latee:  "  disposed  unto  eternal  life,'*  referring'  to  Kanipriviiiya  in  T«*e  23,  where  "ittod"  >= 
"fitted  themselves.*'  The  only  Instance,  however,  where  riviriit  is  used  in  a  middle  sense 
is  in  1  Oor.  16 :  15  —"set  thomselTas" ;  but  there  the  object,  cavrovf,  is  expressed.  Here  we  must 
compare  Rom.  18 : 1  —"the  powers  that  be  an  ordsinod  (rrrayfiiv^ )  of  God  " ;  see  also  iota  10 :  42— "this 
is  he  whioh is  ordsinod  (mpuriUvot)  of  God  to  be  the  Jvdgt  of  qviek  and  deal" 

Bom.  9 :  11-16  —"For  the  ehildrsn  being  not  yet  bom,  neither  baring  done  anything  good  or  bad,  that  the  poipoaa 

of  God  aeoording  to  eleotion  might  stand,  not  of  works,  bat  of  him  that  eaUeth I  will  have  merey  on  whom  I  have 

mmy So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willoth,  nor  of  him  that  ranneth,  bat  of  God  that  hath  merey  " ;  IpL  1 :  i  S, 

9, 11  — "  ehose  as  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  [  not  heeauM  we  were,  or  were  to  be,  holy, 
but],  that  we  sboald  be  holy  and  without  blemish  befim  him  in  love:  having  fereordainod  vs  nnto  sdoption  ss  sons 

throogh  JesBS  Christ  ante  himself;  aeeording  to  the  good  pleasore  of  his  will the  mystery  of  his  will,  aeoording  to 

his  good  plessnio ....  in  whom  we  ware  made  a  heritage,  having  been  foreordained  aeeording  to  the  parpoee  of  him 
who  worketh  all  things  aeeording  to  the  ooansel  of  his  will" ;  Odl.  3 :  12— "God's  eleet" ;  8  Thess.  2 :  13— "God  ekosa 
yon  from  the  beginning  anto  sslTation  in  ssnotifleation  of  the  Spirit  and  boliof  of  the  truth." 

(6)  In  connection  with  the  declaration  of  Ood's  foreknowledge  of  these 
persons,  or  choice  to  make  them  objects  of  his  special  attention  and  care ; 

Rom.  8 :  27-30 —"  eslled  aeoording  to  his  pnrpose.    For  whom  he  foreknew,  ho  also  foreordained  to  be  oonfonnod 

to  the  image  of  his  Son  " ;  1  Pet.  1 : 1,  2— "eleot aeoording  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  in  sanotifl- 

eation  of  the  Spirit,  anto  obedionee  and  sprinkling  of  the  Uood  of  Jesos  Christ,"  On  the  passage  in  Romans, 
Shedd,  in  his  Commentary,  remarks  that  "foreknew,"  in  the  Hebraistio  use,  ** is  more  than 
simple  prescienoe,  and  something  more  also  than  simply  *  to  fix  the  eye  upon,'  or  to 
*  select.'  It  is  this  latter,  but  with  the  additional  notion  of  a  benignant  and  kindly  feel- 
ing toward  the  object." 

That  the  word  "know,"  in  Scripture,  frequently  means  not  merely  to  "apprehend  in- 
tellectually," but  to  "regard  with  favor,"  to  "make  an  object  of  care,"  is  evident 
from  Gen.  18 :  19— "I  have  known  him,  to  the  end  that  he  may  eommand  his  ehUdrsn  and  his  hoosehold  after  him, 
that  they  may  keep  the  way  of  Jehovah,  to  do  Jostioe  and  jodgment";  Fl  1 : 6— "Fbr  the  Lordknoweth  the  way  of  the 
righteooa:  Bat  the  way  of  the  wieked  shall  perish  " ;  imos3:2— "Toaonly  have  I  knownef  all  thelsmiliesoftho 
earth" ;  Rom.  7 :  15— "For  that  whidi  Ido  I  know  not" ;  1  Cor.  8 :  3— "If  any  man  loToth  God,  the  same  is  known 
by  him";  GaL4:9— "Row  that  ye  have  oome  to  know  God.  or  rather,  to  be  known  of  God";  1  Thess.  5  :  12— "To 
beoeeeh  yoo,  brethren,  to  knew  them  that  labor  among  yoa,  and  an  OTor  yon  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  yon;  and  to 
esteem  them  exeseding  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake."  So  the  word  '*  foreknow  " :  Rom.  11 : 2  — "  God 
did  not  oest  off  his  people  whom  he  foreknew  " ;  1  Pot  1 :  20  —  Christ,  "  who  was  foreknown  indeed  before  the  foon- 
dation  of  the  world." 

In  RoBL  8 :  28-30,  quoted  above,  "foreknow  "  »  elected  —  that  is,  made  certain  individuals,  in 
the  future,  the  objects  of  his  love  and  care ;  "fsnordsined"  describes  God's  designation  of 
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theoe  aame  iDdividuals  to  reoelve  the  ipeclal  gift  of  salvation.  In  other  words,  "  fore- 
knowlodflre  '*  is  of  persons ;  '*  f oreordlnation  '*  is  of  blesslnflrs  to  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  Hooker,  Ecd.  Pol..  Appendix  to  book  ▼,  (vol.  8:751)— "'wlumi  ha  did  fintkaow' 
( know  before  as  his  own,  with  determination  to  be  forever  merciful  to  them)  '1m  alio 
F'**'"***^  ^  ^  oonfenBid  to  tht  inac*  of  kia  Son '  —  predestinated,  not  to  opportunity  of  oonform- 
ation,  but  to  oonformation  itself."  So,  for  substanoe,  Calvin,  Rtlckert,  DeWette, 
Stuart,  Jowett,  Vauirhan.  On  1  Pet.  1 : 1, 2,  see  Com.  of  Plumptre.  The  Armlnian  inter- 
pretation of  "  vhoB  he  fonkaev  "  (Rom.  S :  29)  would  require  the  phrase  "u  aonforatd  to  tka  uug* 
«r  kia  Son  "  to  be  conjoined  with  it.  Paul,  however,  makes  conformity  to  Christ  to  be  the 
result,  not  the  foreseen  condition,  of  Ood's  foreordination ;  see  Commentaries  of  Hodge 
andlsnge. 

(e)  With  aaaertioiiB  that  this  choice  is  matter  of  grace,  or  unmerited 
favor,  bestowed  in  eternity  past ; 

WfL  1 :  5-8— "foraordjiiMd amrdiiig  to  tlM  good  plMaon  of  kia  vill.  to  tbo  pniao  of  the  glory  of  kia  graoo, 

vkiok  ko  frmly  bostovid  on  na  in  tkoBolorod aooording  to  tko  ritkoa  of  kia  graoo" ;  2 :  8— "Bj  graoo  kaTO  yo 

boonaaTodtkmgkikitk;  andtkatnotof  yoomlna:  it  ia  tko  gift  of  God"  — here  "andtkat"  ( neuter  roirro, 
TirBo8)  refers,  not  to  **  faith,"  but  to  *' salvation."  But  Aiith  is  elsewhere  represented 
as  having  its  source  in  Ood  (see  below ).  2  na.  1 :  9— "kia  ovn  porpoai  and  graoo,  vkiok  vaa  giron 
na  in  Ckriat  Joona  bofiiro  tinoa  otonaL" 

{d)  That  the  Father  has  given  certain  persons  to  the  Son,  to  be  his  pecu- 
liar possession ; 

Jokn6:a7— ^^AUtkatvkiflktkoPMkflrgiTotkBoakaUooMUitoBo";  17:2— "tkatvkalaooTv  tka  boat  gim 
kia,  to  tkosi  ko  akonld  givo  otonal  lilb" ;  6— "I  itniliMtod  tky  nana  nnto  tko  nun  wkom  tkon  gavoat  bo  oat  of  tko 
world:  tkino  tkoy  woro,  and  tkon  gaTOOt  tkom  to  me" ;  9— **!  pray  not  for  tko  world,  bnt  for  tkooo  wkom  tkon  kaat 
glTon  BM" ;  IpL  1 :  14  —"nnto  tko  rodonption  of  God'a  own  poooonon" ;  i  Pot.  2 : 9— "a  pooplo for  Qod'a  own  poa- 

(e)  That  the  fact  of  believers  being  united  thus  to  Ohrist  is  due  wholly 
toOod; 

Jokn6 :  44— "lo nan  oan  oomo  to  ma,  oioopt  tko  Patkor  wkiek  lont  mo  draw  kirn " ;  10 :  26— "To  bolioro  not, 
boOBiM  yo  ara  not  of  my  oboop" ;  i  Oor.  1 :  80- "of  kirn  [  Qod]  an  yo  in  Gkriik  ioona"  «  your  being,  as 
Christians,  in  union  with  Christ,  is  due  wholly  to  Ood. 

(/)  That  those  who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  and  they 
only,  shall  be  saved ; 

Fia  4  : 8-"tke  rat  of  my  Mbfw  work«a,  wkooe  namm  aro  in  tko  book  of  lift" ;  Bo?.  20 :  IS— "And  if  any 
wMBotfonndwrittoaintkobookoflift^kowMoaat  into  tko  lakoof  Iro";  21:27— "tkon  akall  in  no  wiaooatar 

into  it  anytking  nnoloan bnt  only  tkoy  wUok  an  written  in  tko  kmb'a  book  of  lifl"  »  God's  decrees  of 

electing  grace  in  Christ. 

{g)    That  these  are  allotted,  as  disciples,  to  certain  of  Ood's  servants ; 

Aotol7:4-(literally)— "oooMof  tkom  won  ponnadod.  tU  won  allotted  [by  Ood]  toPanlaodSilM" 
—  as  disciples  ( so  Meyer  and  Grimm ) ;  18 :  9, 10  —"Bo  not  afraid,  bnt  ^oak,  and  kdld  not  tky  poaoo : 
ibr  I  am  witk  tkoo,  and  no  man  ikall  lot  on  tkoo  to  karm  tkoo:  for  I  kan  mnok  pooplo  in  tkia  dty." 

(A)    Are  made  the  recipients  of  a  special  call  of  GK>d  ; 

Bom.8:28,a0— "odtedaooordingtokiapHrpoBO....wkomkote«oHatnod.  tkiio  ko  alao  oalted";  9:23l  24 
— "nofloto  of  wmvj,  wkiok  ko  afcn  pnpand  nnto  gloir,  oron  na,  wkom  ko  alao  oaUod,  not  from  tko  Jowa  only,  bnt  alao 
from  tko  QontUoa";   11:29— "For  tko  gifte  aid  oalling  of  8od  an  witkontropontanoo";   1  Oor.  1 :  24-88 —"nnto 

tkom  tkat  an  oallod . . .  flhriit,  tko  poww  of  God,  adl  tko  wiadom  of  Ood For  bikold  your  oalling.  bntknn  . . . 

tkltkingatkaftandoi|iooddid6odoboo•^yoaaadtkotkiBg8tkatanaot,tkat  ko  migkt  biiag  to  nangkt  tko  tkinga 
tkat  an:  tkat  no  flook  akonld  glory  bdhn  Ood " ;  8al.l  :1S,  16— "YkoaitwMtkogoodplfloannof  God,  wkooipa- 
nted  mo^  ona  from  my  motkor'a  womK  mi4  oalted  mo  tkrangk  kia  graoo,  to  ronal  kia  8oa  in  mo" ;  cf,  Jamoa  2 :  88 
—"and  ko  [Abraham]  wu  oalted  [to  be]  tko  friond  of  God." 

(i)  Are  bom  into  God's  kingdom,  not  by  virtne  of  man's  wiU,  bnt  of 
Ood's  ivill; 
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Jdhnl:13— "ban,notof  blood,Borof  ttsvUlof  fliik,  lurof  tin  wiUof  oan,  Imtor  Ood";  Jubm  1 :  18  — **« 
kis  oim  wiU  iM  broo^^ht  u  fortk  Ij  the  vord  of  tntL" 

{fj    Beoeiying  repentanoe,  as  the  gift  of  God ; 

ioti  5 :  81  — "Km  did  God  tuli  vith  his  right  hud  to  be  a  Prinoe  ud  a  SaTior,  for  to  giro  repentanoe  to  IbtmI,  and 
raninion  of  sliu" ;  11 :  18—"  Then  to  the  GentUes  a]«  hath  God  graatod  rapentaaoe  luto  lib" ;  2  Tim.  2 :  25— "oor- 
reotiiig  them  that  oppoie  themnlTeB;  if  pendTwton  God  may  give  them  npentanoe  unto  the  knoYledge  of  the  tratL" 

(k)    Faith,  as  the  gift  of  God  ; 

John  6 :  65— "Ho  man  eaa  oome  unto  me,  exeept  it  be  giren  unto  him  of  the  Father" ;  ieti  15 : 8»  9—**  God 

giTingthemtheHolyGhoet.. ..  oleaniing  their  hearts  bybith";   Bml  12  :  3— "aooordingasGodhath  dealttoeaeh 
man  a  measore  of  faith";    1  Cor.  12: 9— "to  another  futh,  in  the  wne  Sprit";    GaL  5:22-"the  fhut  of  th* 

Spirit  is faith" ;   Phil.  2 :  13— In  all  faltb,  "it  is  God  vhieh  vorketh  in  70a  both  to  will  and  to  vork,  tar  hia 

good  pleasore" ;   Bph.  6 :  23— "Pteoe  be  to  the  brethren,  and  lore  vith  futh,  firomGod  the  Psther  and  the  Lord  Jeaoa 
Christ" 

(£)    Holiness  and  good  works,  as  the  gift  of  Gk>d. 

Iph.  1 : 4— "ehoie  u  in  him  before  the  foondationof  the  vorld,  that  ve  should  be  holy  " ;  2:9, 10— "  notof  vorka, 
that  no  man  shoold  glory.  Porire  are  his  vorkmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesos  for  good  works,  vhioh  God  sfore  pre- 
pared that  ve  should  walk  in  them" ;  1  Pat  1 : 2—  Elect  "onto obedienee."  On  Scripture  testimony, 
see  Hovey,  Manual  of  Theol.  and  Ethics,  2S8-S81. 

These  passages  furnish  an  abundant  and  oonolasiYe  refatation,  on  the 
one  band,  of  the  Lutheran  view  that  election  is  simply  €k>d's  determina- 
tion from  eternity  to  provide  an  objective  salvation  for  universal  humanity ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Arminian  view  that  election  is  €k>d*s  deter- 
mination from  eternity  to  save  certain  individuals  upon  the  ground  of  their 
foreseen  faith. 

B.     From  Beason. 

(a)  What  God  does,  he  has  eternally  purposed  to  do.  Since  he  bestows 
special  regenerating  grace  on  some,  he  must  have  eternally  purposed  to  be- 
stow it — in  other  words,  must  have  chosen  them  to  eternal  Ufe.  Thus  the 
doctrine  of  election  is  only  a  special  application  of  the  doctrine  of  decrees. 

The  New  Haven  views  are  essentially  Arminian.  See  Fitch,  on  Predestination  and 
Election,  in  Christian  Spectator,  8 :  882— **Ood's  foreknowledge  of  what  would  be  the 
results  of  his  present  works  of  graoe  preceded  in  the  order  of  nature  the  purpose  to 
pursue  those  works,  and  presented  the  grounds  of  that  purpose.  Whom  he  foreknew— 
as  the  people  who  would  be  gained  to  his  kingdom  by  his  present  works  of  grace,  in 
which  result  lay  the  whole  objective  motive  for  undertaking  those  works —he  did  also, 
by  resolving  on  those  works,  predestinate."  Here  God  is  very  erroneously  said  to  fore- 
know what  is  as  yet  included  In  a  merely  ponible  plan.  As  we  have  seen  in  our  discussion 
of  decrees,  there  can  be  no  foreknowledge,  unless  there  is  something  fixed,  in  the  future, 
to  be  foreknown ;  and  this  fixity  can  be  due  only  to  God's  predetermination.  So,  in  the 
present  case,  election  must  precede  prescience. 

The  New  Haven  views  are  also  given  in  N.  W.  Taylor,  Revealed  Theology,  878-444 ;  for 
criticism  upon  them,  see  Tyler,  Letters  on  New  Haven  Theology,  lTS-180.  If  God  desired 
the  salvation  of  Judas  as  much  as  of  Peter,  how  was  Peter  elected  in  distinction  from 
Judas?  To  the  question,  *'  Who  made  thee  to  differ?  **  the  answer  must  be,  "  Not  God» 
but  my  own  will."  See  Finney,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  1877 :  711 —**  God  must  have  foreknown 
whom  he  could  wisely  save,  prior  in  the  order  of  nature  to  his  determining  to  save  them. 
But  his  knowing  who  would  be  saved,  must  have  been,  in  the  order  of  nature,  subsequent 
to  his  election  or  determination  to  save  them,  and  dependent  upon  that  determination." 

(b)  This  purpose  cannot  be  conditioned  upon  any  merit  or  faith  of  those 
who  are  chosen,  since  there  is  no  such  merit — faith  itself  being  GM)d*s  gift 
and  foreordained  by  him.     Since  man's  faith  is  foreseen  only  as  the  result 
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of  God's  work  of  grace,  election  proceeds  rather  npon  foreseen  nnbelief. 
Faith,  as  the  effect  of  election,  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  the  cause  of 
election. 

There  ia  an  analoflry  between  prayer  and  its  answer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  faith  and 
salvation  on  the  other.  Ood  has  decreed  answer  in  connection  with  prayer,  and  salva- 
tion in  connection  with  faith.  But  he  does  not  chani^e  his  mind  when  men  pray,  or  when 
they  believe.  As  he  fulfils  his  purpose  by  inspiring  true  prayer,  so  he  fulfils  his  purpose 
by  friving  faith.  Augustine :  *'  He  chooses  us,  not  because  we  believe,  but  that  we  may 
believe:  lest  we  should  say  that  ite  first  chose  him  "  (John  i5 :  16—"  Te  did  not  ehoots  ae,  but  I 
dMMyoa";  Bon.9:21— "froBitlMaiMluip";  16— "notof  himth*tinlktk"). 

Here  see  the  valuable  discussion  of  Wardlaw,  Systematic  Theol.,  2 : 48K-640— "Elec- 
tion and  salvation  on  the  ground  of  works  foreseen  are  not  different  in  principle  from 
election  and  salvation  on  the  ground  of  works  performed."  Qf,  Ptot.  21 : 1  — "  The  kiac'i  heart 
ii  in  the  hud  of  the  lord  ae  the  water-oounee;  he  toineth  it  vhithenooTer  he  vill "—  as  easUy  as  the  rivulets 
of  the  eastern  fields  are  turned  by  the  slightest  motion  of  the  hand  or  the  foot  of  the 
husbandman ;  II 110 :  3  — "  Thy  people  offer  theneelTie  villingly  in  the  day  of  thy  power." 

(c)  The  depravity  of  the  human  will  is  such  that,  ^without  this  decree  to 
bestow  special  divine  influences  npon  some,  all,  without  exception,  would 
have  rejected  Ohrist's  salvation  after  it  was  offered  to  them ;  and  so  all,  with- 
out exception,  must  have  perished.  Election,  therefore,  may  be  viewed  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  God's  decree  to  provide  an  objective  redemption, 
if  that  redemption  is  to  have  any  subjective  result  in  human  salvation. 

Before  the  prodigal  son  seeks  the  Father,  the  father  must  first  seek  him  — a  truth 
brought  out  in  the  preceding  parables  of  the  lost  money  and  the  lost  sheep  (Lake  15). 
Without  election,  all  are  lost.  Newman  Smyth,  Orthodox  Theology  of  To-day,  66  — 
**  The  worst  doctrine  of  election,  to-day,  is  taught  by  our  natural  science.  The  scientific 
doctrine  of  natural  selection  is  the  doctrine  of  election,  robbed  of  all  hope,  and  without 
a  single  touch  of  human  pity  in  it." 

Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  2  :  885—'*  Suppose  the  deistic  view  be  true :  God  created  men  and 
left  them ;  surely  no  man  could  complain  of  the  results.  But  now  suppose  Ood,  fore- 
seeing these  very  results  of  creation,  should  create.  Would  it  make  any  difference,  if 
Ood's  purpose,  as  to  the  f  uturition  of  such  a  world,  should  precede  it  ?  Augustine  sup- 
poses that  Ood  did  purpose  such  a  world  as  the  deist  supposes,  with  two  exceptions : 
( 1 )  he  interposes  to  restrain  evil ;  (2)  he  intervenes,  by  providence,  by  Christ,  and  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  save  some  from  destruction.**  Election  is  simply  Ood's  determina- 
tion that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  shall  not  be  in  vain;  that  all  men  shall  not  be  lost; 
that  some  shall  be  led  to  accept  Christ;  that  to  this  end  special  infiuences  of  his  Spirit 
shall  be  given. 

2.     Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  Election, 

(a)  It  is  unjust  to  those  who  are  not  included  in  this  purpose  of  salvation. 
— ^Answer :  Election  deals,  not  simply  with  creatures,  but  with  sinful,  guilty, 
and  condemned  creatures.  That  any  should  be  saved,  is  matter  of  pure 
grace,  and  those  who  are  not  included  in  this  purpose  of  salvation  suffer 
only  the  due  reward  of  their  deeds.  There  is,  therefore,  no  injustice  in 
Gk>d's  election.  We  may  better  praise  God  that  he  saves  any,  than  charge 
him  with  injustice  because  he  saves  so  few. 

Ood  can  say  to  all  men,  saved  or  unsaved,  "Friend,  I  do  thee  no  vrong  —  It  it  not  Uvftil  forme  to 
do  vh*t  I  vill  vith  mine  own  ?  "  ( lUt  20 :  13, 15 }.  The  question  is  not  whether  a  father  will  treat 
his  children  alike,  but  whether  a  sovereign  must  treat  condemned  rebels  alike.  It  is 
not  true  that,  because  the  Oovemor  pardons  one  convict  from  the  penitentiary,  he  must 
therefore  pardon  all.  When  he  pardons  one,  no  injury  is  done  to  those  who  are  left. 
But.  in  Ood's  government,  there  is  still  less  reason  for  objection ;  for  Ood  offers  pardon 
to  all.  Nothing  prevents  men  from  being  pardoned  but  their  unwillingness  to  accept 
pardon.  Election  is  simply  Ood's  determination  to  make  certain  persons  willing  to  ac- 
cept it.    Because  Justice  cannot  save  all,  shall  it  therefore  save  none  ? 
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Auffastlne,  De  Predest  Sanot.,  8— "Why  does  not  God  teaoh  all?  Beoaiue  it  to  In 
meroy  that  he  teaohea  all  whom  he  doea  teach,  while  It  la  in  jud^rment  that  he  does  not 
teaoh  those  whom  he  does  not  teaoh."  In  his  Manual  of  Theology  and  Ethios,  860,  Hovey 
remarks  that  Bum.  9 :  90— "Vko  irt  tkm  tkatrapliMtiguaitaod?"— teaches,  not  that  miffht  makes 
riff ht,  but  that  God  is  morally  entlUed  to  crlori^  either  hto  rlffhteouaness  or  hto  mercy  in 
disposing  of  a  guilty  race. 

(6)  It  represents  God  as  partial  in  his  dealings  and  a  respecter  of  persona 
— ^Answer :  Sinoe  there  is  nothing  in  men  that  determines  Qod's  ohoioe  of 
one  rather  than  of  another,  the  objection  is  iilralid.  It  would  equally  apply 
to  God's  selection  of  certain  nations,  as  Israel,  and  certain  individnals,  as 
Cyras,  to  be  recipients  of  special  temporal  gifts.  If  God  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  partial  in  not  providing  a  salvation  for  fallen  angels,  he  cannot  be 
regarded  as  partial  in  not  providing  regenerating  influences  of  his  Spirit  for 
the  whole  race  of  fallen  men. 

Fl  44 : 3— "hr  tk«7  gat  not  tk«  lud  in  pMMnon  by  tkiir  oim  ivord,  naithar  did  tkiir  avn  •rnnTi  than ;  tat 
Iky  right  knd,  lad  tUm  tna,  ud  tks  light  flf  tky  oKUtMum,  bMMiM  thoa  kadtt  a  &tw  unto  thai  '* ;  Ik  45 : 1,  i  S 
— •' Ihai  luth  th«  iMd  to  kii  uoiiilii  to  Qyiu  vhoM  right  hiBd  I  toTs  kddn^ 

jMob  my  Mrrant'i  laki,  ud  IbmI  my  okoMo,  I  h*T«  odlad  thoeby  thy  oamo. ...  I  h*T»  mrsMMd  thn,  thoigh  thoa 
halt  not  knoim  mo  " ;  Loko  4  :  25-27— "Thoro  voro  many  vidoira  in  Imol ....  and  unto  oodo  of  th«a  vu  llijah 
Mit,  but  only  to  Zanphath,  in  the  land  of  ffidon,  nnto  a  voman  that  via  a  vidov.    And  thiro  wt  many  kpin  in 

Imol and  noM of  than  VMdoanHd,  bat  oslylaamantho Syrian":  1  Oor.  4:7— "Par  who  makoth  thoo  to 

dilMr?  and  vhat  hut  thoa  that  thoa  didit  not  nomm ?  bat  if  thoa  didft  nottTo  it  vhy  doit  thoa  gloty,  it  if  thoa 
hadatnotroeiiTodit?"  2  FoL2:4-"God9arBdnotangola  vkon  thoy  annod. bat  oiat  thorn  dovntohoU";  bb. 
t :  16— "hr  Torily  not  to  angdi  doth  ho  giro  holp,  but  ho  glTOth  help  to  the  nad  of  Abraham." 

Is  Ood  partial,  In  ohooelnff  Israel,  Cyrus,  Naaman  ?  Is  God  partial.  In  bestowing  upon 
some  of  his  servants  special  ministerial  glftM?  Is  God  partial,  in  not  providing  a  salva- 
tion for  ftUlen  angels?  In  God*8  providence,  one  man  is  bom  in  a  Christian  land,  the 
son  of  a  noble  family,  is  endowed  with  beauty  of  person,  splendid  talents,  exalted  oppor- 
tunities, immense  wealth.  Another  is  bom  at  the  Five  Points,  or  among  the  Hotten- 
tots, amid  the  degradation  and  depravity  of  actual,  or  practical,  heathenism.  We  feel 
that  it  is  irreverent  to  complain  of  God's  dealings  in  providence.  What  right  have  sin- 
ners to  complain  of  God's  dealings  in  the  distribution  of  his  grace  ?  Hovey :  ^  We  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  God  treats  all  moral  beings  alike.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear 
that  other  races  are  treated  better  than  we.*' 

(c)  It  repreeente  God  as  arbitrary. — Answer  :  It  represents  Qod,  not  as 
arbitrary,  but  as  exercising  the  free  ohoioe  of  a  wise  and  sovereign  will,  in 
ways  and  for  reasons  whioh  are  insomtable  to  ns.  To  deny  the  possibility 
of  suoh  ohoioe  is  to  deny  God's  personality.  To  deny  that  Gk>d  has  reaftK>nB 
for  his  ohoioe  is  to  deny  his  wisdom.  The  doctrine  of  election  finds  these 
reistsons,  not  in  men,  but  in  God. 

When  a  regiment  is  decimated  for  insubordinatlont  the  flsot  that  every  tenth  man  is 
chosen  for  death  is  for  reasons;  but  the  reasons  are  not  in  the  men.  In  one  case,  the 
reason  for  God's  choice  seems  revealed :  1  Tim.  1 :  16— "Hovboit,  for  thii  eaaae  I  obtained  maroy,  that 
in  me  aa  ehiof  might  Jena  Ohriit  ihev  forth  ill  hia  longnihring,  for  an  onnmple  of  them  vhioh  ihoald  thereafter 
bdioTo  en  him  onto  olemal  lifi"— here  Paul  indicates  that  the  reason  why  God  ohose  him  was 
that  he  was  so  great  a  sinner:  Yone  IS— "Ohriit  Jeooi  eamo  into  the  world  to  hto  mnnen;  ef  vhoM  I  am 
ohiof." 

Hovey  remarks  that  "the  uses  to  which  God  can  put  men,  as  vessels  of  grace,  may 
determine  his  selection  of  them."  But  since  the  naturally  weak  are  saved,  as  well  as  the 
naturally  strong,  we  cannot  draw  any  general  conclusion,  or  discern  any  general  rule,  in 
God's  dealings,  unless  it  be  this,  that  in  election  God  seeks  to  illustrate  the  greatness 
and  the  variety  of  his  grace-- the  reasons  lying,  therefore,  not  In  men,  but  in  God. 

(d)  It  tends  to  immorality,  by  representing  man's  salvation  as  independ- 
ent of  their  own  obedienoe. — ^Answer :  The  objection  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  salvation  of  believers  is  ordained  only  in  connection  with  their  regene- 
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Tation  and  sanotiflcation,  as  means ;  and  that  the  oertainty  of  final  triumph 
is  the  strongest  inoentive  to  strenuous  conflict  with  sin. 

Plutarch :  **  God  is  the  brave  man's  hope,  and  not  the  coward's  excuse."  The  pur- 
poses of  God  are  an  anchor  to  the  storm-tossed  spirit.  But  a  ship  needs  engine,  as  well 
as  anchor.  God  does  not  elect  to  save  any  without  repentance  and  faith.  Some  hold 
the  doctrine  of  election,  but  the  doctrine  of  election  does  not  hold  them.  Such  should 
ponder  1  Fst.  1 : 2,  in  which  Christians  are  said  to  be  elect,  "  in  aaaotiflofttioii  of  the  Spirit,  unto  ob«- 
•dieim  and  spriaUing  of  tke  Uood  of  ktu  Ohriit" 

[e)  It  inspires  pride  in  those  who  think  themselves  elect. — Answer: 
This  is  possible  only  in  the  case  of  those  who  pervert  the  doctrine.  On 
the  contrary,  its  proper  influence  is  to  humble  men.  Those  who  exalt 
themselves  above  others,  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  special  favorites  of 
Ood,  have  reason  to  question  their  election. 

In  the  novel,  there  was  great  effectiveness  in  the  lover's  plea  to  the  object  of  his 
Affection,  that  he  had  loved  since  he  had  first  set  his  eyes  upon  her  in  her  childhood. 
But  God's  love  for  us  is  of  longer  standing  than  that.  It  dates  back  to  a  time  before 
we  were  bom,  aye,  even  to  eternity  past.  It  is  a  love  which  was  fastened  upon  us, 
although  God  knew  the  worst  of  us.  It  is  unchanging,  because  founded  upon  his  infi- 
nite and  eternal  love  to  Christ.  Jer.  31 :  3— "The  lord  appeurod  of  old  uto  no,  saying,  Tea,  I  hate  loTod 
tkM  vitk  an  oTtrlastin;  Ioto:  tkorefore  vith  loving  Idndnaoo  havo  I  drawn  thio" ;  Rom.  8  :  31-39—" If  God  bo  for 
m,  vIm  ii  against  ns  ? . . .  Wko  shall  ssparato  ni  from  tha  Ioto  of  Christ  ?  "  And  the  answer  Is,  that  nothing 
"shall  bo  able  fo  ssparato  ns  firom  the  loTe  of  God,  vhioh  is  in  Christ  Jeiu  oar  Lord."  This  eternal  love  sub- 
dues and  humbles :  11115 : 1  — "  lot  luto  ns,  0  lord,  not  onto  u,  bat  anto  thy  name  giTo  glory,  for  thy  morey 
and  &r  thy  troth's  sake." 

(/)  It  discourages  effort  for  the  salvation  of  the  impenitent,  whether  on 
iheir  own  part  or  on  the  part  of  others.  —  Answer :  Since  it  is  a  secret 
decree,  it  cannot  hinder  or  discourage  such  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
A  ground  of  encouragement,  and  so  a  stimulus  to  effort;  for,  without 
election,  it  is  certain  that  all  would  be  lost  ( c/  Acts  18  :  10 ).  While  it 
humbles  the  sinner,  so  that  he  is  willing  to  cry  for  mercy,  it  encourages  him 
also  by  showing  him  that  some  will  be  saved,  and  ( since  election  and  faith 
are  inseparably  connected)  that  he  will  be  saved,  if  he  will  only  believe. 
While  it  makes  the  Christian  feel  entirely  dependent  on  Gk>d's  power,  in  his 
efforts  for  the  impenitent,  it  leads  him  to  say  with  Paul  that  he  "endures 
all  things  for  the  elects'  sake,  that  they  may  attain  the  salvation  that  is  in 
<3hriBt  Jesus  with  eternal  glory"  (2  Tim.  2  :  10). 

Ood*s  decree  that  Paul's  ship's  company  should  be  saved  (lots  27 :  24)  did  not  obviate 
the  necessity  of  their  abiding  in  the  ship  ( T«no  31 ).  In  marriage,  man's  election  does  hot 
•exclude  woman's;  so  Ood's  election  does  not  exclude  man's.  There  is  Just  as  much 
need  of  effort  as  if  there  were  no  election.  Hence  the  question  for  the  sinner  Is  not 
**  Am  I  one  of  the  elect?  "  but  rather  *'  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  Miltou  represents 
the  spirits  of  hell  as  debating  foreknowledge  and  free  will,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

No  man  is  saved  until  he  ceases  to  debate  and  begins  to  act.  And  yet  no  man  will 
thus  begin  to  act,  unless  God's  Spirit  moves  him.  The  Lord  encouraged  Paul  by  saying 
to  him :  "  I  haTo  maoh  poopio  in  this  dty  "  ( iota  18 :  10 )  —  people  whom  I  will  bring  in  through  thy 
word.  **  Old  Adam  is  too  strong  for  young  Melancthon."  If  God  does  not  regenerate, 
there  Is  no  hope  of  success  in  preaching :  "  God  stands  powerless  before  the  majesty  of 
man's  lordly  will.  Sinners  have  the  glory  of  their  own  salvation.  To  pray  God  to  con- 
vert a  man  is  absurd.  God  elects  the  man,  because  he  foresees  that  the  man  will  elect 
himself"  (see  8.  R.  Mason,  Truth  Unfolded,  296^807).  The  doctrine  of  election  does 
Indeed  cut  off  the  hopes  of  those  who  place  confidence  in  themselves ;  but  it  is  best  that 
auch  hopes  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  in  place  of  them  should  be  put  a  hope  iu  the 
sovereign  grace  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  election  does  teach  man's  absolute  depend- 
«noe  upon  God,  and  the  impossibility  of  any  disappointment  or  disarrangement  of  the 
28 
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diyioe  plans  arisiii«r  from  the  disobedience  of  the  sinner,  and  it  humbles  human  pride- 
until  It  is  willing  to  take  the  place  of  a  suppliant  for  mercy. 

Rowland  Hill  was  criticised  for  preaching  election  and  yet  exhorting:  sinners  to  repent^ 
and  was  told  that  he  should  preach  only  to  the  elect.  He  replied  that,  if  his  critic  would 
put  a  chalk-mark  on  all  the  elect,  he  would  preach  only  to  them.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  We  are  not  only  Iflrnorant  who  God*s  elect  are,  but  we  are  set  to  preach  to- 
both  elect  and  non-elect  (Iz.  2:  7— "tkou  ihalt  spMk  mj  wwit  uito  tlum,  vhethir  tkay  vill  hur,  cr 
vktthm*  tkey  vill  forbMr  " ),  with  the  certainty  that  to  the  former  our  preaching  will  make  a 
higher  heaven,  to  the  latter  a  deeper  hell  (8  Cor.  2 :  15, 16  — "Forin  an  a  swm(  nTor  of  Christ  unto' 
God,  is  tkom  that  an  sated,  and  in  them  that  perish;  to  the  one  a  savor  firom  death  unto  death;  to  the  other  a  savor 
fran  lift  unto  life"). 

{g)  The  decree  of  election  implies  a  decree  of  reprobation.  —  Answer  ; 
The  decree  of  reprobation  is  not  a  positive  decree,  like  that  of  election,  but 
a  permissive  decree  to  leave  the  sinner  to  his  self-chosen  rebellion  and  its- 
natural  consequences  of  punishment. 

Election  and  sovereignty  are  only  sources  of  good.  Election  Is  not  a  decree  to* 
destroy — it  is  a  decree  only  to  save.  When  we  elect  a  President,  we  do  not  need  to  hold 
a  second  elcHJtion  to  determine  that  the  remaining  mlUlons  shall  be  non-Presidents.  It- 
is  needless  to  apply  contrivance  or  force.  Sinners,  like  water,  If  simply  let  alone,  will 
run  down  hill  to  ruin.  The  decree  of  reprobation  is  simply  a  decree  to  do  nothing— a 
decree  to  leave  the  sinner  to  himself.  The  natural  result  of  this  judicial  forsaking,  on 
the  part  of  God,  is  the  hardening  and  destruction  of  the  sinner.  But  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  hardening  and  destruction  are  not  due  to  any  positive  efficiency  of  God. 
—they  are  a  self -hardening  and  a  self-destruction  —  and  God's  Judicial  forsaking  is  only 
the  Just  penalty  of  the  sinner's  guilty  rejection  of  offered  mercy. 

See  Hfloeall :  8—'* low  shall  I  give  thee  np,  Iphrsiffl? . . . .  ny  heart  is  tnmed  vithia  me,  ay  eompoasioDs ar» 
kindled  together";  4  :  17— "BphraimisJoiaBdtoidols:  lethimalone";  Rom.  9  :  22,  23 -"  What  if  God,  viUing  t(V 
shov  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  mnoh  longsoffering  yetsels  of  wrath  fitted  onto  distrao- 
tion :  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riohes  of  his  glory  apon  yessels  of  merey,  whieh  he  afore  prepired  nnto  glory  " 
—  here  notice  that "  whieh  he  afore  prepond  "  declares  a  positive  divine  eiBclenoy,  in  the  case  or 
the  vessels  of  mercy,  while  "  fitted  nnto  desfaraotion"  Intimates  no  such  positive  agency  or 
God — the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  themselves  for  destruction ;  2  Tim.  8 :  20  — "  ressels . . .  some 
nnto  honor,  and  some  unto  dishonor" ;  1  Pot.  2 : 8— "they  stomble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient;  whersonto  also- 
they  were  appointed";  Jnde4— "who  were  of  old  set  forth  ['written  of  beforshsnd'— Am.  Rev.]  nnto  this. 


On  the  general  subject  of  election,  see  Mozley,  Predestination ;  Payne,  Divine  Sover- 
eignty;  Kidgeley,  Works,  1 :  S61-824,  esp.  322;  Edwards,  Works,  2 :  fiS7  sq.;  Van  Ooster- 
see.  Dogmatics,  446-468:  Martensen,  Dogmatics,  882-682;  and  especially  Wardlaw  Sys- 
tematic Theology,  485-64B ;  H.  R  Smith,  Syst  of  Christian  Theology,  602-514. 

TT-      OAIiLINa. 

Calling  is  that  act  of  God  by  which  men  are  invited  to  accept,  by  faith,, 
the  salvation  provided  by  Ohrist. — The  Scriptures  distinguish  between : 

(a)  The  general,  or  external,  call  to  all  men  through  Qod's  providence^ 
word,  and  Spirit. 

Is.  45 :  22— "Look  nnto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else" ;  S6 : 6- 
—"Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found ;  eaU  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near  *' ;  65  :  12— "when  I  oalled,  ye  did 
not  answer;  when  I  spake,  ye  did  not  hear;  but  ye  did  that  whieh  was  otiI  in  mine  eyes,  and  ehose  that  wherrin  I 
delighted  not" ;  Is.  33 :  11— "is  I  Uto,  saith  the  Lord,  I  haTO  no  pleassre  in  the  death  of  the  wicked;  bnt  -that  th» 
wioked  torn  from  his  way  and  live;  torn  ye,  torn  ye  firom  your  etil  ways;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  lanel?*' 
Mai  11 :  28— "Gome  nnto  me,  aU  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest" ;  22 :  3— "ssnt  linrth 
his  senrants  to  call  them  that  were  bidden  to  the  marriage  feast:  and  they  would  not  oome" ;  Hark  16  :  15— "Go  yO' 
into  all  the  world,  and  preaeh  the  gospel  to  the  whole  ereation" ;  John  12 :  32— "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  f^om  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself  "—draw,  not  drag;  Rot.  3  :  20 —"Behold,  I  stand  at  the  doer  and  knoekt 
if  any  man  hear  my  Toioe  and  open  the  door,  I  will  eome  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me." 
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(b)     The  special,  efficacious  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  elect 

Uke  U  :  23~"6o  oat  into  the  highvayi  $ad  hodgeo,  and  oonitnin  thorn  to  oomo  ia,  th*t  my  honae  may  bo  flUod"  ; 
Bml  1 :  6,  7— "to  all  thftt  an  in  Rome,  boloTed  of  God,  eallod  to  bo  atints:  Graoe  to  70a  and  poaoe  from  God  our  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jeooa  Christ'* ;  8  :  30— "vhom  he  foreordained,  them  ho  alio  oalled:  and  vhom  he  eallod,  them  he  also 
jnitifled  *' ;  11 :  29— "for  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  vithont  repentance "  ;  1  Cor.  1 :  24  — " Bnt  ve  preaeh 
Christ  anoiJiod,  unto  Jovs  a  itamblingblook,  and  unto  Gentiles  fodishneas;  bnt  onto  them  that  are  called,  both  Jevs 
and  Greeks,  Christ  the  pover  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God"  ;  26— "For  behold  yonr  calling,  brethren,  hov  that  not 
many  wise  aftor  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  sailed  " ;  PhiL  3  :  14— "I  press  on  toward  the  goal, 
nnto  the  prise  of  the  high  [ mar8r>  'upward']  calling  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesos " ;  Iph.1 :  18— "thstyeknow  whatis 
the  hope  of  his  oalling,  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritaaoe  in  the  saints" ;  1  Thees.  2 :  12— "  to  the  end  thnt 
yo  shoold  walk  worthily  of  God,  who  eaUeth  yon  nnto  his  own  kingdom  and  glory  " ;  2  Thess.  2 :  14  — "  wherennto  ho 
eallod  yon  throngh  our  gospel,  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  onr  Lord  Jesos  Christ" ;  2  Tim.  1 :  9— "who  saved  ns, 
and  eaUed  ns  with  a  holy  oailing,  not  aeeording  to  onr  works,  bat  aocording  to  his  own  porpose  and  grace,  which  waa 
glTon  OS  in  Christ  Jesos  before  times  eternal " :  lob.  3:1— "holy  brethren,  partakers  of  a  heaTonly  calling";  2  Pet. 
1 :  10  — "  Wherefore,  brethren,  give  the  more  diligeaoe  to  make  year  calling  and  election  sore." 

Two  questions  only  need  speoial  consideration  : 
A.    Is  Qod*s  general  call  sincere  ? 

This  is  denied,  npon  the  ground  that  such  sincerity  is  incompatible,  first, 
with  the  inability  of  the  sinner  to  obey ;  and  secondly,  with  the  design  of 
God  to  bestow  only  upon  the  elect  the  special  grace  without  which  they 
will  not  obey. 

(a)  To  the  first  objection  we  reply  that,  since  this  inability  is  not  a  physi- 
cal but  a  moral  inability,  consisting  simply  in  the  settied  perversity  of  an 
ewil  will,  there  can  be  no  insincerity  in  offering  salvation  to  all  who  are 
willing  to  receive  it,  especially  when  the  offer  is  in  itself  a  proper  motive  to 
obedience. 

God's  call  to  all  men  to  repent  and  to  believe  the  gospel  is  no  more  Insincere  than  his 
command  to  all  men  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart.  There  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
men's  obedience  to  the  ffospel,  that  does  not  exist  to  prevent  their  obedience  to  the  law. 
If  it  is  proper  to  publish  the  commands  of  the  law,  it  is  proper  to  publish  the  invitations 
of  the  gospel.  A  human  being  may  be  perfectly  sincere  in  giving  an  invitation  which 
he  knows  will  be  refused.  He  may  desire  to  have  the  Invitation  accepted,  while  yet  he 
may,  for  certain  reasons  of  Justice  or  personal  dignity,  be  unwilling  to  put  forth  special 
efforts,  aside  from  the  invitation  itself,  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  it  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  offered.  So  God's  desires  that  certain  men  should  be  saved  may  not  be 
accompanied  by  his  will  to  exert  special  influences  to  save  them. 

These  desires  were  meant  by  the  phrase  "revealed  will"  in  the  old  theologians;  his 
purpose  to  bestow  special  graoe,  by  the  phrase  '*  secret  will."  It  is  of  the  former  that 
Paul  speaks,  in  1  11m.  2 : 4  — "  vho  woold  hnTo  sll  men  to  be  saved."  Here  we  have,  not  the  active 
9M«-ai,  but  the  passive  trw^vot.  The  meaning  is,  not  that  God  purposes  to  save  all  men, 
but  that  he  desires  all  men  to  be  saved  through  repenting  and  believing  the  gospel. 
Hence  God's  revealed  will,  or  desire,  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  his  secret  will,  or  purpose,  to  bestow  speoial  graoe  only  upon  a  certain  number 
( see  on  1  fim.  2 :  i  Fairbaim's  Commentary  on  the  Pastoral  BpisUes). 

The  sincerity  of  God's  call  is  shown,  not  only  in  the  ftiot  that  the  only  obstacle  to  com- 
pliance, on  the  sinner's  part,  is  the  sinner's  own  evil  will,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  God 
has,  at  infinite  cost,  made  a  complete  external  provision,  upon  the  ground  of  which  "  ho 
that  vill"  may  "come"  and  "take  the  voter  of  life  fraoly"  (Bsr.  22 :  17) ;  so  that  God  can  truly  say : 
"¥hat  coold  have  boon  done  more  to  mj  Tinoyard,  that  I  hsTO  not  done  in  it?"  (Isi  5 : 4). 

(6)    To  the  second,  we  reply  that  the  objection,  if  true,  would  equally 

hold  against  Gk>d*B  foreknowledge.     The  sincerity  of  God*s  general  call  is 

no  more  inconsistent  with  his  determination  that  some  shall  be  permitted  to 

reject  it,  than  it  is  with  his  foreknowledge  that  some  will  reject  it. 

Hodge,  Syst.  TheoL,  2:848— "Predestination  concerns  only  the  purpose  of  God  to 
render  effectual,  in  particular  cases,  a  call  addressed  to  all.   A  general  amnesty,  on  cer- 
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tain  oonditlonB,  may  be  offered  br  a  soverelirn  to  rebellious  subjeots,  although  he  knows 
that  throu^rh  pride  or  malloe  many  will  refuse  to  acoept  it;  and  even  though,  for  wise 
reasons,  he  should  determine  not  to  constrain  their  assent,  supposing  that  such  influence 
over  their  minds  were  within  his  power.  It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  call,  that 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  secret  purpose  of  God  to  arrant  his  effectual  grace  to  some, 

and  not  to  others According  to  the  Augustlnian  scheme,  the  non-elect  have  all  the 

advantages  and  opportunities  of  securing  their  salvation,  which,  according  to  any  other 

scheme,  are  granted  to  mankind  indiscriminately God  designed,  in  its  adoption,  to 

save  his  own  peeple,  but  he  consistently  offers  its  benefits  to  all  who  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive them."    See  also  H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Christian  Theology,  616-621. 

B.     Is  God's  special  call  iirresistible  ? 

We  prefer  to  say  that  this  special  call  is  efficadons, —  that  is,  that  it  infal- 
libly accomplishes  its  purpose  of  leading  the  sinner  to  the  acceptance  of 
salvation.     This  implies  two  things  : 

(a)  That  i^e  operation  of  God  is  not  an  outward  constraint  upon  the  hu- 
man will,  but  that  it  accords  with  the  laws  of  our  mental  constitution.  We 
reject  the  term  *  irresistible,'  as  implying  a  coercion  and  compulsion  which 
is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  God's  working  in  the  souL 

Pb.  110 :  3— "Thy  people  offtr  themaalTeB  villingly  in  the  day  of  thj  pover:  in  the  beMtiet  of  holinMs;  from  tho 
iramh  of  the  morning  thou  hast  the  deir  of  thy  youth"— i.  e.,  youthful  recruits  to  thy  standard,  as 
numberless  and  as  bright  as  the  morning  drops  of  dew ;  PhiL  2 :  12, 13— "¥ork  out  your  ovn 
salTition  vith  fear  and  tnmUing;  for  it  is  God  vfaioh  vorketh  in  yon  both  to  will  sad  to  vorh,  for  his  good  plosnre" 
—i.  e.,  the  result  of  God's  working  is  our  own  working.  The  Lutheran  Formula  of  Con- 
cord properly  condemns  the  view  that,  before,  in,  and  after  conversion,  the  will  only 
resists  the  Holy  Ohoet ;  for  this,  it  declares,  is  the  very  nature  of  oonvenion,  that  out  of 
non-willing,  God  makes  willing,  persons  (F.  C,  60, 561, 6892, 878). 

(b)  That  the  operation  of  God  is  the  originating  cause  of  that  new  dis- 
position of  the  affections,  and  that  new  activity  of  the  will,  by  which  the 
sinner  accepts  Christ.  The  cause  is  not  in  the  response  of  the  will  to  the 
presentation  of  motives  by  God,  nor  in  any  mere  cooperation  of  the  will  of 
man  with  the  will  of  Gk>d,  but  is  an  almighty  act  of  God  in  the  will  of  man, 
by  which  its  freedom  to  choose  God  as  its  end  is  restored  and  rightly  exer- 
cised (  John  1 :  12,  13  ).  For  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  see,  in  the 
next  section,  the  remarks  on  Begeneration,  with  which  this  efficaoiouB  call  is 
identical. 

John  1 :  12, 13— "But  as  miny  as  roenTod  him,  to  thorn  gsTo  ho  tho  right  to  booomo  ohildrm  of  God,  otoh  to  than* 
that  beliore  on  his  ssbm:  vhioh  vara  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  tha  will  of  the  flaah,  nor  of  tho  will  of  man,  but  of 
Ood."  God's  saving  grace  and  effectual  calling  are  irresistible,  not  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  never  resisted,  but  in  the  sense  that  they  are  never  successfully  resisted.  See  An- 
drew Fuller,  Works.  2 :  878,  618,  and  8 :  807 ;  Gill,  Body  of  Divinity,  2  :  121-180;  Robert 
Hall,  Works,  8 :  75. 


SECTION   II. — THE   APPLICATION   OF  CHRIST  8  REDEMPTION 
IN  ITS   ACTUAL  BEGINNING. 

Under  this  head  we  treat  of  Union  with  Ohrist,  Begeneration,  Conversion 
(embracing  Bepentance  and  Faith),  and  Justification.  Much  confusion  and 
error  have  arisen  from  conceiving  these  as  occurring  in  chronological  order. 
The  order  is  logical,  not  chronological.    As  it  is  only  "in  Ohrist "  that  man. 
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iB  **a  new  oreahue*'  (2  Gor.  6 :  17)  or  is  *' jtistifled"  (Ads  18  :  89),  imion 
with  GhriBt  logically  preoedea  both  regeneration  and  jnstiflcation  ;  and  yet, 
chronologically,  the  moment  of  our  onion  with  Ohnst  ia  also  the  moment 
when  we  are  regenerated  and  justified.  So,  too,  regeneration  and  oonver- 
sion  are  but  the  divine  and  human  sides  or  aspects  of  the  same  fact,  although 
regeneration  has  logical  precedence,  and  man  turns  only  as  Gk>d  turns  him. 

Domer,  Olaubenalehre,  2 :  a04  (Syst.  Doot,  4 :  160),  gtves  at  thJs  point  an  aooount  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  general.  Tbe  Holy  Spirit's  work,  he  saya,  preeuppoaea 
the  historical  work  of  Christ,  and  prepares  the  way  for  Christ's  return.  **  As  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  principle  of  union  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  so  he  is  the  principle  of 
union  between  God  and  man.  Only  through  the  Holy  Spirit  does  Christ  secure  for  him- 
self those  who  will  love  him  as  distinct  and  free  personalities."  Resreneration  and  con- 
version are  not  chronologically  separate.  Which  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  starts  first? 
The  ray  of  light  and  the  ray  of  heat  enter  at  the  same  moment.  Sensation  and  percep- 
tion are  not  separated  in  time,  although  the  former  is  the  cause  of  the  latter. 

**  Suppose  a  non-elastic  tube  extending  across  the  Atlantic.  Suppose  that  the  tube  is 
completely  filled  with  an  Incompressible  fluid.  Then  there  would  be  no  Interval  of  time 
between  the  impulse  given  to  the  fluid  at  this  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
fluid  at  the  other  end."  See  Hazard,  Causation  and  Freedom  in  Willing,  88-88.  who  argues 
that  cause  and  effect  are  always  simultaneous;  else,  in  the  intervening  time,  there 
would  be  a  cause  that  had  no  effect ;  that  is,  a  cause  that  caused  nothing ;  that  is,  a  cause 
that  was  not  a  cause.  **  A  potential  cause  may  exist  for  an  unlimited  period  without 
producing  any  effect,  and  of  course  may  precede  its  effect  by  any  length  of  time.  But 
actual,  effective  cause  being  the  exercise  of  a  sufficient  power,  its  effect  cannot  be  de- 
layed ;  for,  in  that  case,  there  would  be  the  exercise  of  a  sufficient  power  to  produoe  the 
effect,  without  producing  it,  involving  the  absurdity  of  its  being  both  sufficient  and 
insufficient  at  the  same  time. 

"A  difficulty  may  here  be  suggested  in  regard  to  the  flow  or  progress  of  events  in 
time,  if  they  are  all  simultaneous  with  their  causes.  This  difficulty  cannot  arise  as  to 
intelligent  effort;  for,  in  regard  to  it,  periods  of  non-action  may  continually  intervene ; 
but  if  there  are  series  of  events  and  material  phenomena,  each  of  which  is  in  turn  effect 
and  cause.  It  may  be  difficult  to  see  how  any  time  could  elapse  between  the  flrst  and 
the  hist  of  the  series. ...  If ,  however,  as  I  suppose,  these  series  of  events,  or  material 
changes,  are  always  effected  through  the  medium  of  motion,  it  need  not  trouble  us,  for 
there  is  precisely  the  same  difficulty  in  regard  to  our  conception  of  the  motion  of  matter 
from  point  to  point,  there  being  no  space  or  length  between  any  two  consecutive  points, 
and  yet  the  body  In  motion  gets  from  one  end  of  a  long  line  to  the  otber,  and  In  this  case 
this  difficulty  Just  neutralizes  the  other ...  So,  even  if  we  cannot  conceive  how  motion 
involves  the  idea  of  time,  we  may  perceive  that,  if  it  does  so,  it  may  be  a  means  of  con- 
veying events,  which  depend  upon  it,  through  time  also.'* 

Bowne,  Metaphysics,  100  — "  In  the  system,  the  complete  ground  of  an  event  never  lies 
in  any  one  thing,  but  only  in  a  complex  of  things.  If  a  single  thing  were  the  sufficient 
ground  of  an  effect,  the  effect  would  coOxist  with  the  thing,  and  all  effects  would  be 
instantaneously  given.  Hence  all  events  In  l^e  system  must  be  viewed  as  the  result  of 
the  interaction  of  two  or  more  things.** 

See  A.  A.  Hodge,  on  the  Ordo  Salutis,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  March,  1878 :  a04-4»l.  Dr. 
Hodge  makes  the  order  to  be:  (1)  regeneration;  (2)  faith;  (8)  Justification.  The 
sinner,  he  says,  **  must  have  part  in  Christ  so  far  forth  as  to  be  regenerated,  in  order  to 
have  part  In  him  so  far  forth  as  to  be  Justified."  Union  with  Christ  **  is  effected  by  the 
Holy  Ohost  in  effectual  calling.  Of  this  calling  the  parts  are  two :  (a)  the  offering  of 
Christ  to  the  sinner,  externally  by  the  gospel,  and  intemaUy  by  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Ohost;  (Z>)  the  reception  of  Christ,  which  on  our  part  is  both  passive  and  active. 
The  passive  reception  is  that  whereby  a  spiritual  principle  is  ingenerated  into  the  hu- 
man will,  whence  issues  the  active  reception,  which  is  an  act  of  faith  with  which  repent- 
ance is  always  conjoined.'* 

H.  B.  Smith,  however,  in  his  System  of  Christian  Theology,  is  more  dear  In  the  putting 
of  union  with  Christ  before  regeneration.  On  page  602,  he  begins  his  treatment  of  the 
Application  of  Redemption  with  the  title:  "The  Union  between  Christ  and  the  Indi- 
vidual believer  as  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  embraces  the  subjects  of  Justifica- 
tion, Regeneration,  and  Sanctificatlon,  with  the  underlying  topic  which  comes  first  to  be 
•considered.  Election.**    He  therefore  treats  Union  with  Christ  (681-689)  before  Regene- 
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ration  (668-609).    He  says  Oalviii  defines  regeneration  as  coming  to  lu  by  mrttoipation 
In  Christ,  and  apparently  agrees  with  this  view  (660). 

"This  union  [with  Christ]  is  at  the  ground  of  regeneration  and  Justification"  (684). 
**  The  great  difference  of  theological  systems  comes  out  here.  Since  Christianity  is  re- 
demption  through  Christ,  our  mode  of  conceiving  that  will  determine  the  character  of 
our  whole  theological  system  "  (686).  "  The  union  with  Christ  is  mediated  by  his  Spirit, 
whence  we  are  both  renewed  and  Justified.  The  great  fact  of  objective  Christianity  is 
incarnation  in  order  to  atonement;  the  great  fact  of  subjective  Christianity  is  union 
with  Christ,  whereby  we  receive  the  atonement**  (687).  We  may  add  that  this  union 
with  Christ,  in  view  of  which  God  elects  and  to  which  Ood  calls  the  sinner,  is  begun  in 
regeneration,  completed  in  conversion,  declared  in  Justification,  and  proved  in  sanctifi- 
cation  and  perseverance. 

L     Union  with  Ohbist. 

The  Soriptores  declare  that,  through  the  operation  of  God,  there  is  consti- 
tuted a  nnion  of  the  sonl  with  Christ  different  in  kind  from  God's  natural 
and  providential  concursus  with  all  spirits,  as  well  as  from  all  anions  of 
mere  association  or  sympathy,  moral  likeness,  or  moral  influence, — a  union 
of  life,  in  which  the  human  spirit,  while  then  most  truly  possessing  its  own 
individuality  and  personal  distinctness,  is  interpenetrated  and  energized  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  made  inscrutably  but  indissolubly  one  with  him,  and 
so  becomes  a  member  and  partaker  of  that  regenerated,  believing,  and 
justified  humanity  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  well  calls  this  doctrine  of  the  Union  of  the  Believer  with  Christ 
**the  central  truth  of  all  theology  and  of  all  religion."  Yet  it  receives  little  of  formal 
recognition,  either  in  dogmatic  treatises  or  in  common  religious  experience.  Quen- 
stedt,  886^12,  has  devoted  a  section  to  it ;  A.  A.  Hodge  gives  to  it  a  chapter,  in  his  Out- 
lines of  Theology,  360  ag.,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  valuable  suggestions;  H.  B. 
Smith  treats  of  it,  not  however  as  a  separate  topic,  but  under  the  head  of  Justification 
(System,  681-539). 

The  majority  of  printed  systems  of  doctrine,  however,  contain  no  chapter  or  section 
on  Union  wiUi  Christ,  and  the  majority  of  Christians  much  more  frequently  think  of 
Christ  as  a  Savior  outside  of  them,  than  as  a  Savior  who  dwells  within.  This  compara- 
tive neglect  of  the  doctrine  is  doubtless  a  reaction  from  the  exaggerations  of  a  false 
mysticism.  But  there  is  great  need  of  rescuing  the  doctrine  from  neglect.  For  this  we 
rely  wholly  upon  Scripture.  Doctrines  which  reason  can  neither  discover  nor  prove 
need  large  support  from  the  Bible.  It  is  a  mark  of  divine  wisdom  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  for  example,  is  so  inwoven  with  the  whole  fabric  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  rejection  of  the  former  is  the  virtual  rejection  of  the  latter.  The  doctrine  of 
Union  with  Christ,  in  like  manner,  is  taught  so  variously  and  abundantly,  that  to  deny 
It  is  to  deny  insplraUon  itself.    See  Kahnis,  Luth.  DogmaUk,  8 :  447-460. 

1.     Scripture  RepresentaHona  of  this  Union. 

A.    Figurative  teaching.    It  is  illustrated  : 

(a)    From  the  union  of  a  building  and  its  foundation. 

BpL  2 :  20-22  — "  being  built  upon  tke  fonndAtion  of  the  apoetiei  uid  proplitli,  Ckrisi  Jena  himself  being  the  chief 
corner  itone ;  in  vhom  each  lOTerel  building,  fitly  framed  together,  groveth  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord ;  in  vhom 
70  alao  are  boilded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  in  theSpirit " ;  CoL  2 : 7—"  boildad  up  in  him  "—grounded  in 
Christ  as  our  foundation ;  1  FOL  2 : 4,  5— "Unto  vhom  eoming,  a  living  stone,  n|)ooted  indeed  of  men,  bat 
vith  God  eleot,  predons,  70  also,  as  spihtnal  stones,  are  boilt  ap a  spihtoal  house"— each  living  stone  In  the 
Christian  temple  is  kept  in  proper  relation  to  every  other,  and  is  made  to  do  its  part  in 
furnishing  a  habitation  for  God,  only  by  being  built  upon  and  permanently  connected 
with  Christ,  the  chief  comer  stone.  Of.  Ps.  118 :  22— "The  stone  whieh  the  builders  rqeeted  is  become 
the  head  of  the  oomer  " ;  Is.  28 :  16— "Behold  I  la7  in  Zion  fnr  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  preoioas  eomer 
stone  of  sure  foundation :  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste." 
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(6)    From  the  nnion  between  husband  and  wife. 

Rom.  7 : 4—"y  alao  van  nuds  dMd  to  Ot  Uv  through  the  body  of  Qhrist;  that  70  should  bo  joiiMd  to  laothtr, 
«Tai  to  him  that  vu  raiaod  finom  tho  daod,  that  ve  might  bring  forth  froit  onto  God  "—here  union  with  Christ 
is  illustrated  by  the  indissoluble  bond  that  connects  husband  and  wife,  and  makes  them 
legally  and  organically  one ;  2  Oor.  11 : 8  — "  I  am  joalou  otot  yon  with  a  godly  jealoosy :  for  I  oipoiiied  yoa 
to  ono  huband.  that  I  might  prannt  yoa  at  a  pur*  Tirgin  to  Christ";  Iph.  5 :  31,  32  — "  hr  thit  oaue  ihall  a  man 
baTO  hlB  lather  and  mothor,  and  ihall  oloaTO  to  hii  vifo;  and  tho  ttrain  ihali  booomo  ono  flosL  This  myitorx  is  groat ; 
Imtl  spoak  in  regard  of  Christ  and  of  the  ehuoh  "—  Meyer  refers  Tons  31  wholly  to  Christ,  and  says 
that  Christ  leaves  father  and  mother  ( the  right  hand  of  God )  and  is  Joined  to  the  church 
as  his  wife,  the  two  constituting  thenceforth  one  moral  person.  He  makes  the  union 
future,  however,— **  therefore  s/ioK  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother"— the  consum- 
mation is  at  Christ's  second  coming.  But  the  Fathers,  as  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 
Jerome,  referred  it  more  properly  to  the  incarnation. 

BoT.  19 :  7— "The  marriago  of  tho  Lamb  is  oomo,  and  his  vift  hath  made  herself  ready" ;  22 :  17— "And  the  Spixit 
jmd  tho  brido  say,  Como" ;  c/.  Is.  54  : 5— "For  thy  Maker  is  thine  husband" ;  Jor.  3 :  20— "Sorely  as  a  wife 
treaeheroosly  dofuteth  from  her  husband,  so  hsTO  yi  dealt  tmeherouly  vith  me,0  house  of  Isrsol.  saith  the  Lord"; 
loe.  2 :  2^— "  hr  their  mother  hath  played  the  harlot"— departure  from  God  is  adultery ;  the  Song  of 
^Solomon,  as  Jewish  interpreters  have  always  maintained,  is  an  allegorical  poem  describing, 
under  tbe  figure  of  marriage,  the  union  between  Jehovah  and  his  people:  Paul  only 
adopts  the  Old  Testament  figure,  and  applies  It  more  precisely  to  the  union  of  God  with 
the  church  in  Jesus  Christ. 

(c)    From  the  union  between  the  vine  and  its  branohes. 

Jbhnl5:l-10— "Iamthonne,yoarothebnneheB:  lo that aUdoth in  mo,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bearoth  mnek 
finut:  for  apart  from  me  yo  eon  do  nothing"— as  Gkkl's  natural  life  is  in  the  vine,  that  it  may  give 
iife  to  its  natural  branches,  so  God's  spiritual  life  is  in  the  vine,  Christ,  that  he  may  give 
life  to  his  spiritual  branches.  The  roots  of  this  new  vine  are  planted  in  heaveot  not  on 
earth ;  and  Into  it  the  half-withered  branohes  of  the  old  humanity  are  to  be  grafted, 
that  tbey  may  have  life  divine.  Bobl  6 : 5  — "  If  ve  hate  booomo  unitod  vith  him  [ov/A^vrot — '  grown 
together '—  used  of  the  man  and  horse  in  the  Centaur.  Xen.,  Cyrop.,  4:8: 18],  by  the  liknees  of 
his  death,  ve  shall  be  also  by  the  likeneos  of  his  resorreetion  " ;  11 :  24  — "thoa  vast  eat  oat  of  that  vhich  is  by  na- 
tuo  a  wild  olire  tree,  and  vast  grafted  oontrsry  to  natoro  into  a  good  olive  tree" ;  Col.  2 : 9,  7 —"  As  therefore  ye 
reoeiTed  Christ  Jeoos  the  Lord,  so  valk  in  him,  root»d  and  bailded  ap  in  him  "—  not  only  grounded  in  Christ 
as  our  foundation,  but  thrusting  down  roots  into  him  as  the  deep,  rich,  all-sustaining 
aoil.  This  union  with  Christ  is  consistent  with  individuality :  for  the  graft  brings  forth 
fruit  after  its  kind,  though  modified  by  the  tree  into  which  it  is  grafted. 

{d)    From  the  union  between  the  members  and  the  head  of  the  body. 

1  Cor.  6 :  15, 19— "Knov  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  members  of  Christ? . . .  Inov  ye  not  that  yoor  body  is  a  ten- 
ploof  the  Holy  Ghost  vhiflh  is  in  yon,  vhiohyohaTO  from  Qod?"  12 :  12 —"  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many 
members,  and  all  tho  memben  of  the  body,  being  many,  are  one  body ;  so  also  is  Christ "—  here  Christ  is  identi- 
fied with  the  church  of  which  he  Is  the  head ;  Iph.  1 :  22,  23— "  lo  pat  all  things  in  snbjeotion  under 
his  foot,  and  gare  him  to  be  head  over  aU  things  to  the  eharoh,  vUoh  is  his  body,  the  telneos  of  him  th^t  flUoth  sll  in 
all"— as  the  members  of  tbe  hunum  body  are  united  to  the  head,  the  source  of  their 
activity  and  the  power  that  controls  their  movements,  so  all  believers  are  members  of 
•an  invisible  body  whose  head  is  Christ.  **  The  church  is  the  fulness  ( vAiipMfia )  of  Christ ; 
as  it  was  not  good  for  the  first  man,  Adam,  to  be  alone,  no  more  was  it  good  for  the 
aecond  man,  Christ  '*  ( C.  H.  M.}.    IpL  4 :  15, 16— "grov  np  in  all  things  into  him,  vhich  is  tho  head,  eren 

Christ;  f^om  vhom  all  the  body maketh  the  inersose  of  the  body  onto  tho  building  ap  of  itself  in  Ioto"  ;  5 :  29^ 

aO— "for  no  man  orer  hated  his  ovn  flesh;  bat  noorisheth  it  and  oherishoth  it,  oren  as  Christ  also  the  ehireh;  beoanso 
ve  are  members  of  his  body." 

(e)    From  the  nnion  of  the  raoe  with  the  souroe  of  its  life  in  Adam. 

Bom.  5 :  12,  21— "As  through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  vorld,  and  death  throogh  sin that  as  sin  reigned 

in  death,  oren  so  might  graoe  reign  through  lighteoasMBS  onto  eternal  life  throogh  Jesos  Christ  oar  lord" ;  1  Cor.  15  : 
22t  45, 49— **  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  aliTO . . .  Tho  flrst  man  Adam  beeamo  a  living  seoL 
The  last  Adam  beeamo  a  tifo-giving  Spirit ....  As  ve  hsTo  borne  the  imago  of  tho  earthy,  ve  shall  also  bear  the  inmge 
<of  tho  heaTanly"— as  the  whole  raoe  is  one  with  the  flrst  man  Adam,  in  whom  It  fell  and 
from  whom  it  has  derived  a  corrupted  and  guilty  nature,  so  the  whole  raoe  of  believers 
constitutes  a  new  and  restored  humanity,  whose  Justified  and  purified  nature  is  derived 
from  Christ,  the  second  Adam.    (Jlf.Qtn.2: 23— "This  is  nov  bone  of  my  boneo  and  flesh  of  my  flesh:  she 
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ihall  be  oallad  Wonuuii,  baoann  tk«  vu  tdEoioat  of  biul"— here  C.  H.  M.  remarks  that,  as  man  Is  first 
created  and  then  woman  is  viewed  in  and  formed  out  of  him,  so  it  is  with  Christ  and  the 
church.  "  We  are  members  of  Christ's  body,  because  in  Christ  we  have  the  principle  of 
our  origin ;  from  him  our  life  arose.  Just  as  the  life  of  Eve  was  derived  from  Adam  . . . 
. . .  The  church  is  Christ's  helpmeet,  formed  out  of  Christ  in  his  deep  sleep  of  death,  as- 
Eve  out  of  Adam Tbe  church  will  be  nearest  to  Christ,  as  Eve  was  to  Adam.*'  Be- 
cause Christ  is  the  source  of  all  spiritual  life  for  his  people,  he  is  called,  in  Ii.  9 : 6,  "Inr- 
iMting  Mbcr,"  and  it  is  aaid,  in  IL  53 :  10,  that "  iM  ihaU  see  hii  seed  "  ( see  pa^  887 ). 

B.     Direct  statements. 

(a)    The  belieyer  is  said  to  be  in  Christ. 

Lest  we  should  regard  the  flgures  mentioned  above  as  merely  oriental  metaphors,  th& 
fact  of  the  believer's  union  with  Christ  is  asserted  in  the  most  direct  and  prosaic  man- 
ner.  John  14 : 20— "ye  in  me" ;  Rom.  6 :  11— "alive  unto  God  in  Ohrift  Jena";  8 : 1— "no  eondomnalioiB  te- 
tbam  that  are  in  Chriflt  JeaoB  " ;  SOor.  5: 17— "if  anymania  in  Ohristv  he  is  a  new  ereatare";  IpLi  :4— "chose 
niin  him  befon  the  foondationof  the  wnld" ;  2 :  13— "Nov  in  Christ  Jesus  je  that  onee  vara  far  off  an  made  mghin 
the  blood  of  ChrisL"  Thus  the  believer  is  said  to  be  "  in  Oristt"  as  the  element  or  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  him  with  its  perpetual  presence  and  which  constitutes  his  vital  breath  ; 
in  fact,  this  phrase  "in  Christy"  always  meaning  'Mn  union  with  Christ,"  is  the  very  key  Uy 
Paul's  epistles,  and  to  the  whole  New  Testament. 

(6)    Ohrist  is  said  to  be  in  the  believer. 

John  U :  20— "I  in  yon" ;  lUm.  8 : 9— "ye  an  not  in  the  iesh  but  in  the  Sprit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
dvell  in  yon.  But  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his"— that  this  Spirit  of  Christ  is- 
Christ  himself,  is  shown  from  Terse  10— "And  if  Christ  is  in  yon.  the  body  is  dead  beeansa  of  sin ;  but  th» 
Spirit  is  life  beeanse  of  righteoDsneas" ;  Gal.  2 :  SO  —"I  hare  been  enuifled  vith  Christ ;  and  it  is  no  longer  I  thtt  liv^. 
but  Christ  liToth  in  me"— here  Christ  is  said  to  be  in  the  believer,  and  so  to  live  his  life  within 
the  believer,  that  the  latter  can  point  to  this  as  the  dominating  fact  of  his  ezperlenoe- 
— it  is  not  so  much  he  that  lives,  as  it  is  Christ  that  lives  in  him. 

(o)    The  Father  and  the  Son  dwell  in  the  believer. 

John  14 :  23— "If  a  man  Ioto  me»  he  will  keep  my  vord:  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  oome  onto  hinv 
and  make  oar  abode  with  him";  c/.  10— "BelioTestthonnotthatlamin  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me?  tha 
words  that  I  say  onto  yon  I  speak  not  firom  myself :  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works  "—  the  Father 
and  the  Son  dwell  in  the  believer:  for  where  the  Son  is,  there  always  the  Father  must 
be  also.  If  the  union  between  the  believer  and  Christ  in  John  14 :  23  is  to  be  Interpreted  as 
one  of  mere  moral  influence,  then  the  union  of  Christ  and  the  Father  in  John  14  :  10  must 
also  be  Interpreted  as  a  union  of  mere  moral  influence.  Iph.  8  :  17—"  that  Christ  may  dwell  in 
your  hearts  through  faith  " ;  1  John  4  :  16— "le  that  abidsth  in  loTO  abideth  in  Ood,  and  Ood  abideth  in  him." 

{d)    The  believer  has  life  by  partaking  of  Christ,  as  Ohrist  has  life  hj 
partaking  of  the  Father. 

John  6 :  53, 5$,  57— "Ixeept  ye  e«t  the  iesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  jwnAim 
....  He  thAt  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  abideth  inme,andIinhim....Asthe  liviag  FUher  sent  me,, 
and  I  live  beeanse  of  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me  shaU  Uve  beeanse  of  me"— the  beUever  has  Ufe  by  paiv 
taking  of  Christ  In  a  way  that  may  not  Inappropriately  be  compared  with  Christ's  having 
life  by  partaking  of  the  Father.  1  Oor.  10 :  16, 17  — "  The  enp  of  Uessing  whieh  we  bless,  is  it  not  a  eon- 
monion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  whieh  we  break,  ia  it  not  a  eommnnion  of  the  body  of  Christ?"— here  it 
is  intimated  that  the  Lord's  supper  sets  forth,  in  the  language  of  symbol,  the  soul's 
actual  participation  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  and  the  margin  properly  translates  the  word 
jcoiFwWa,  not  ** communion,"  but  "partieipation.'*  1  John  1 : 8— " onr  fellowship  («oiM*Ma)  is  with  th» 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesoa  Chrul" 

(e)    All  believers  are  one  in  Ohrist 

John  17: 21-28 —"that  they  all  may  be  one;  em  as  thov,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be 
inns:  that  the  world  may  believe  that  then  didst  sand  me.  And  the  glory  whieh  then  hast  given  me  I  have  given  nnt» 
then;  thAt  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one;  I  in  thesi,  and  then  in  me»  that  they  may  be  perfbeted  into  one"— 
all  believers  are  one  In  Christ,  to  whom  they  are  severally  and  ooUeotlvely  united,  aa 
Christ  himself  is  one  with  God. 
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(/)    The  believer  is  made  partaker  of  the  divine  nattue. 

2  M 1 : 4  — "  that  tknogh  these  [promises]  ye  luj  become  partaken  of  the  dlTine  SAtare  "—  not  by  havings 
the  essence  of  your  humanity  changed  into  the  essence  of  divinity,  but  by  having  Christ 
the  divine  Savior  oontinualiy  dwelling  within,  and  indissolubly  Joined  to,  your  human 
souls. 

(g)    The  believer  is  made  one  spirit  with  the  Lord. 

i  Oor.  6 :  17  — "  le  that  is  JoiiMd  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit "~  human  nature  is  so  interpenetrated  and 
energized  by  the  divine,  that  the  two  move  and  act  as  one ;  cf.  19  — "  loov  ye  net  that  your  boiy 
is  a  tonple  of  the  Holy  6host  whioh  is  in  yon.  vhioh  ye  havi  from  God?"  Bon.  8 :  26— "the  Spirit  also  holpoth  oar 
inlimity:  for  ire  kaov  not  how  to  |ny  as  ire  ought;  bnt  the  Spirit  itself  nalcoth  interoassion  for  ns  vith  gnaninss 
▼hioh  eansot  be  nttanad  "—the  Spirit  is  so  near  to  us,  and  so  one  with  us,  that  our  prayer  is- 
called  his,  or  rather,  his  prayer  becomes  ours.  Weiss,  in  his  Life  of  Jesus,  says  that,  in 
the  view  of  Scripture,  human  greatness  does  not  consist  in  a  man's  producing  every- 
thing in  a  natural  way  out  of  himself,  but  In  possessing  perfect  receptivity  for  God'a 
greatest  gift.  Therefore  God's  Son  receives  the  Spirit  without  measure;  and  we  may 
add  that  the  believer  In  like  manner  receives  Christ. 

2.    Nature  of  this  Union. 

We  have  here  to  do  not  only  with  a  fact  of  life,  but  with  a  unique  rela- 
tion between  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  Our  descriptions  must  therefore 
be  inadequate.  Tet  in  many  respects  we  know  what  this  union  is  not ;  in 
certain  respects  we  can  positively  characterize  it. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  if  we  find  it  ftur  more  difllcult  to  give  a  scientific  definition 
of  this  union,  than  to  determine  the  foct  of  its  existence.  It  is  a  fact  of  life  with  which 
we  have  to  deal ;  and  the  secret  of  life,  even  in  its  lowest  forms,  no  philosopher  has  ever 
yet  discovered.  The  tiniest  flower  witnesses  to  two  facts :  first,  that  of  its  own  relative 
independence,  as  an  individual  organism ;  and  secondly,  that  of  its  ultimate  dependence 
upon  a  life  and  power  not  its  own.  So  every  human  soul  has  its  proper  powers  of  Intel- 
loot,  affection,  and  will ;  yet  it  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  God  ( iota  17 :  21 ). 

Starting  out  from  the  truth  of  God's  omnipresence.  It  might  seem  as  if  God's  indwell- 
ing in  the  granite  boulder  was  the  last  limit  of  his  union  with  the  finite.  But  we  see 
the  divine  intelligence  and  goodness  drawing  nearer  to  us,  by  successive  stages,  in  vege- 
table life,  in  the  animal  creation,  and  In  the  moral  nature  of  man.  And  yet  there  are 
two  stages  beyond  all  these :  first.  In  Christ's  union  with  the  believer ;  and  secondly.  In 
God's  union  with  Christ.  If  this  union  of  God  with  the  believer  be  only  one  of  several 
approximations  of  God  to  his  finite  creation,  the  fact  that  it  is,  equally  with  the  others, 
not  wholly  comprehensible  to  reason,  should  not  blind  us  either  to  its  truth  or  to  its 
Importance. 

A.     Negatively.    It  is  not : 

(a)  A  merely  natural  union,  like  that  of  God  with  all  human  spirits, — as 
held  by  rationalists. 

In  our  physical  life  we  are  conscious  of  another  life  within  us  which  is  not  subject  to 
our  wills :  the  heart  beats  Involuntarily,  whether  we  sleep  or  wake.  But  In  our  spirit* 
ual  life  we  are  still  more  conscious  of  a  life  within  our  life.  Even  the  heathen  said: 
"  Bst  Deus  in  nobis;  agitante  calescimus  illo,"  and  the  Egyptians  held  to  the  identlflca- 
tlon  of  the  departed  with  Osiris  ( Benouf,  Hibbert  Lectures,  186).  But  Paul  urges  us  to 
work  out  our  salvation,  upon  the  very  ground  that  "it  ia  God  that  vorketh  "  in  us  "  both  to  vill 
and  to  vork,  &r  hit  good  pkMsn"  (PhiL  2:  i2»  13).  This  Ufe  of  God  In  the  soul  is  the  life  of 
Christ. 

(b)  A  merely  moral  union,  or  union  of  love  and  sympathy,  like  that 
between  teacher  and  scholar,  friend  and  friend, —  as  held  by  Socinians  and 
Arminians. 

There  is  a  moral  union  between  different  souls:  1  Sam.  18 : 1— "The  aool  of  Jonathan  vaa  knit 
with  the  iOQl  of  David,  and  Jonathan  lorod  his  aa  hia  own  loiil "—  here  the  Vulgate  has:  **  Anima  Jona> 
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thas  furglutiziata  Davldi."  Aristotle  oalls  friends  **  one  soul/'  So  in  a  higher  sense,  in 
ioU  4 :  32,  the  early  believers  are  said  to  have  been  "of  «ne  heart  and  aouL"  But  in  Jokn  17 :  SI.  M, 
Christ's  union  with  his  people  is  distinguished  from  any  mere  union  of  love  and  sympa- 
thy :  "That  th«7  all  nay  be  one ;  otoh  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  alio  may  be  in  oa. 

That  the  love  wherewith  thou  loveit  me  nay  be  in  tham,  and  I  in  them."  Jesus'  aim.  In  the  whole  of  his 
last  discourse,  is  to  show  that  no  mere  union  of  love  and  sympathy  will  be  sufficient: 
"Apart  from  ma,"  he  says,  "ye  oan  do  nothing"  (John  15 : 5).  That  his  disciples  may  be  vitally 
Joined  to  himself  is  therefore  the  subject  of  his  last  prayer. 

Domer  says  well,  that  Arminianism  (and  with  this  doctrine  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  advocates  of  New  School  views  substantially  agree)  makes  man  a  mere  tangent  to 
the  circle  of  the  divine  nature.  It  has  no  idea  of  the  interpenetration  of  the  one  by  the 
other.  But  the  Lutheran  Formula  of  Concord  says  much  more  correctly :  "  Damnamus 
sententlam  quod  non  Deus  ipse,  sed  dona  Dei  duntaxat,  in  oredentibus  habitent." 

(c)  A  union  of  essenoe,  which  destroys  the  distinot  peisonalitj  and  sub- 
sistenoe  of  either  Ohrist  or  the  hnman  spirit, — as  held  by  many  of  the 
mystics. 

Many  of  the  mystics,  as  Schwenkfeld,  Weigel,  Sebastian  Frank,  held  to  an  aswntlol 
union  between  Christ  and  the  believer.  One  of  Weigel's  followers,  therefore,  could  say 
to  another:  "  I  am  Christ  Jesus,  the  living  Word  of  God ;  I  have  redeemed  thee  by  my 
sinless  sufferings."  We  are  ever  to  remember  that  the  indwelling  of  Christ  only  puts 
the  believer  more  completely  in  possession  of  himself,  and  makes  him  more  conscious 
of  his  own  personality  and  power.  Union  with  Christ  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  other  truth  of  the  personality  and  activity  of  the  Christian ;  otherwise  it 
tends  to  pantheism. 

William  Lincoln :  "  The  only  way  for  the  believer,  if  he  wants  to  go  rightly,  is  to 
remember  that  truth  is  always  two-sided.  If  there  is  any  truth  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  specially  pressed  upon  your  heart,  if  you  do  not  want  to  push  it  to  the  extreme, 
ask  what  is  the  counter-truth,  and  lean  a  little  of  your  weight  upon  that;  otherwise,  if 
you  bear  so  very  much  on  one  side  of  the  truth,  there  is  a  danger  of  pushing  it  into  a 
heresy.  Heresy  means  selected  truth ;  it  does  not  mean  error ;  heresy  and  error  are 
very  different  things.  Heresy  is  truth,  but  truth  pushed  into  undue  importance,  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  truth  upon  the  other  side." 


(d)    A  union  mediated  and  conditioned  by  participation  of  the 
ments  of  the  church, — as  held  by  Bomanists,  Lutherans,  and  High-Church 
Episcopalians. 

Perhaps  the  most  pernicious  misinterpretation  of  the  nature  of  this  union  is  that 
which  conceives  of  it  as  a  physical  and  material  one,  and  which  rears  upon  this  basis  the 
fabric  of  a  sacramental  and  external  Christianity.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  this 
union  cannot  be  mediated  by  sacraments,  since  sacraments  presuppose  it  as  already 
existing ;  both  baptism  and  Lord's  Supper  are  destined  only  for  believers.  Only  faith 
receives  and  retains  Christ;  and  faith  is  the  act  of  the  soul  grasping  what  is  purely 
invisible  and  supersensible ;  not  the  act  of  the  body,  submitting  to  Baptism  or  partaking 
of  the  Supper. 

B.     Positively,  it  is  : 

(a)  An  organic  union, —  in  which  we  become  members  of  Ohrist  and  par- 
takers of  his  humanity. 

Kant  defines  an  organism,  as  that  whose  parts  are  reciprocally  means  and  end.  The 
body  is  an  organism ;  since  the  limbs  exist  for  the  heart,  and  the  heart  for  the  limbs.  So 
<each  member  of  Christ's  body  lives  for  him  who  is  the  head ;  and  Christ  the  head  equally 
lives  for  his  members :  Iph.  5 :  29, 30— "No  man  otot  haled  his  own  fleih ;  bat  noariahoth  and  ohariahoth  it, 
«Ton  as  Christ  also  tho  ohoroh;  beoanse  wt  are  memben  of  his  body." 

(6)  A  vital  union, — in  which  Christ's  life  becomes  the  dominating  prin- 
ciple within  us. 

This  union  is  a  vital  one,  in  distinction  from  any  union  of  mere  Juxtaposition  or 
external  influence.   Christ  doss  not  work  upon  us  from  without,  as  one  separated  from 
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us,  but  from  within,  aa  the  very  heart  trom  which  the  life-blood  of  our  spirits  flows. 
See  Gd.  8 :  ao — "  It  it  no  lonfff  I  that  Utb,  but  Chrift  UreU  is  me ;  ud  th*t  life  whiflh  I  now  lin  in  tke  flMk  I  Ut« 
in  fiuUi,  the  fiutk  ▼kieh  is  in  tke  Bon  of  Qed,  whe  loved  mo,  and  gave  himielf  np  fer  no" ;  CoL  3  :  S,  4  — " Tor  70 
^ed,  ud  jtnr  life  is  hid  vith  Ghrist  in  God.  Vhon  Qhxift,  vho  it  oor  lifi,  ihtU  be  mamfetted,  then  ihtll  ye  alto  with 
huB  be  aaaifetted  in  glory."  Christ's  life  is  not  oomipted  by  the  corruption  of  his  members, 
«ny  more  than  the  ray  of  li^ht  is  defiled  by  the  filth  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

(c)  A  spiritnal  onion,  that  is,  a  union  whose  sonroe  and  author  ia  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

By  a  spiritual  union  we  mean  a  union  not  of  body  but  of  spirit -<  a  union,  therefore, 
which  only  the  Holy  Spirit  originates  and  maintains.  Bon.  8 : 9, 10  —"  ye  are  not  in  the  fleih,  bnt 
in  the  Spirit,  if  10  be  thtt  the  Spirit  of  God  dweUeth  in  yon.  Bnt  if  any  nian<haTe  not  the  ^t  of  Ghritt,  he  it  none 
4>f  hit.  And  if  Christ  it  in  yon,  the  body  it  dead  beoaue  of  tin;  bat  the  Spirit  it  life  beoaue  of  righteontneoL"  The 
Indwelling  of  Christ  Involves  a  continual  exercise  of  efficient  power.  In  BpL  3 :  16^  17, 
"'strengthened  vith  pover  throogh  hit  Spirit  in  the  inward  man"  Is  immediately  foUowed  by  "that  Christ 
may  dwell  in  year  hearti  throngh  futL'* 

(d)  An  indissoluble  union, —  that  is,  a  union  which,  oonsistently  with 
Ohrist's  promise  and  grace,  can  never  be  dissolved. 

Hat.  28 :  20— "Lo,  I  am  with  yon  alway,  eren  onto  the  end  of  the  world" ;  John  10  :  28— "they  shall  noTor  periah 
jod  no  one  shall  snatch  them  ont  of  my  hand" ;   Bom.  8  :  35,  30— "  Vho  shall  separate  os  from  the  love  of  Christ? 

nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  ereatore,  shall  be  able  to  separate  os  from  the  Ioto  of  God,  whieh  is  in  Christ 

Jesos  our  Lord" :  1  Thess.  4  :  14, 17— ** them  alto  that  are  fallen  aaleop  in  Jesos  will  God  bring  with  him Then  we 

that  are  alive,  that  are  left,  shall  together  with  them  be  eaoght  up  in  tho  donds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air:  and  so  shall 
we  erer  be  with  the  Lord." 

Christ's  omnipresence  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  be  united  to,  and  to  be  present  in, 
each  believer,  as  perfectly  and  fully  as  if  that  believer  were  the  only  one  to  receive 
•Christ's  fulness.  As  Christ's  omnipresence  makes  the  whole  Christ  present  in  every 
place,  each  believer  has  the  whole  Christ  with  him,  as  his  source  of  strencrth,  purity, 
life ;  so  that  each  may  say :  Christ  gives  all  bis  time  and  wisdom  and  care  to  me.  Such 
a  union  as  this  lacks  every  element  of  instability.  Once  formed,  the  union  is  indissol- 
uble. 

Since  there  is  now  an  unchangeable  and  divine  element  in  us,  our  salvation  depends 
no  longer  upon  our  unstable  wills,  but  upon  Christ's  purpose  and  power.  By  temporary 
declension  from  duty,  or  by  our  causeless  unbelief,  we  may  banish  Christ  to  the  barest 
and  most  remote  room  of  the  soul's  house ;  but  he  does  not  suffer  us  wholly  to  exclude 
him ;  and  when  we  are  willing  to  unbar  the  doors,  he  is  still  there,  ready  to  fill  the  whole 
mansion  with  his  light  and  love. 

(e)  An  inscrutable  union, — mystical,  however,  only  in  the  sense  of  sur- 
passing in  its  intimacy  and  value  any  other  union  of  souls  which  we  know. 

This  union  Is  inscrutable,  indeed ;  but  it  is  not  mystical,  in  the  sense  of  being  unintelli- 
irlble  to  the  Christian  or  beyond  the  reach  of  his  experience.  If  we  call  it  mystical  at 
all,  it  should  be  only  because,  in  the  intimacy  of  its  communion  and  in  the  transform- 
ing power  of  its  influence.  It  surpasses  any  other  union  of  souls  that  we  know,  and  so 
cannot  be  fully  described  or  understood  by  earthly  analogies.  Iph.  5  :  38— "This  mysivy  is 
gnat:  bnt  I  speak  in  regard  of  Ghrist  and  of  the  ehnroh" ;  Col.  1 :  27— "the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery 
Among  the  Gentiles,  whieh  is  Christ  in  yoo,  tho  hope  of  glory." 

See  Diman,  Thelstic  Argument,  880  — "  As  physical  science  has  brought  us  to  the  con- 
olusion  that  back  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  universe  there  lies  an  Invisible 
universe  of  forces,  and  that  these  forces  may  ultimately  be  reduced  to  one  all-pervad- 
ing force  in  which  the  unity  of  the  physical  universe  consists ;  and  as  philosophy  has 
advanced  the  rational  conjecture  that  this  ultimate  all-pervading  force  is  simply  will- 
force  ;  so  the  great  Teacher  holds  up  to  us  the  spiritual  unlveiae  as  pervaded  by  one 
omnipotent  life^a  life  which  was  revealed  in  him  as  its  hi^rhest  manifestation,  but 
which  is  shared  by  all  who  by  faith  become  partakers  of  his  nature.  He  was  Son  of 
Ood :  they  too  had  power  to  become  sons  of  God.  The  incarnation  is  wholly  within 
the  natural  course  and  tendency  of  things.  It  was  prepared  for,  it  came,  in  the  fulness 
of  times.  Christ's  life  is  not  something  sporadic  and  individual,  havinir  its  source  in 
the  personal  conviction  of  each  disciple ;  it  implies  a  real  connection  with  Christ,  the 
head.    Behind  all  nature  there  is  one  force ;  behind  all  varieties  of  Christian  Uf e  and 
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character  there  is  one  spiritual  power.  All  nature  is  not  inert  matter— it  is  pervaded 
by  a  living  presence.  So  all  the  body  of  believers  live  by  virtue  of  the  all-worklns^ 
Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost." 

A.  H.  Strong,  in  Examiner,  1880:  "Such  is  the  nature  of  union  with  Christ— such  I 
mean,  is  the  nature  of  every  believer's  union  with  Christ.  For,  whether  he  knows  it  or 
not,  every  Christian  has  entered  into  Just  such  a  partnership  as  this.  It  is  this  and  thla 
only  which  constitutes  bim  a  Christian,  and  which  makes  possible  a  Christian  church. 
We  may,  indeed,  be  thus  united  to  Christ,  without  being  fully  conscious  of  the  real 
nature  of  our  relation  to  him.  We  may  actually  possess  the  kernel,  while  as  yet  we 
have  regard  only  to  the  shell ;  we  may  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  united  to  Christ  only  by 
an  external  bond,  while  after  all  it  is  an  inward  and  spiritual  bond  that  makes  us  his. 
Ood  often  reveals  to  the  Christian  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  which  is  Christ  in  him  the 
hope  of  glory,  at  the  very  time  that  he  is  seeking  only  some  nearer  aooeas  to  a  Redeemer 
outside  of  him.  Trying  to  find  a  union  of  cooperation  or  of  sympathy,  he  is  amazed  to- 
learn  that  tbere  is  already  established  a  union  with  Christ  more  glorious  and  blessed, 
namely,  a  union  of  life ;  and  so,  like  the  miners  in  the  Rooky  Mountains,  while  he  is 
looking  only  for  silver,  he  finds  gold.  Christ  and  the  believer  have  the  same  life.  They 
are  not  separate  persons  linked  together  by  some  temporary  bond  of  friendship  —they 
are  united  by  a  tie  as  close  and  indissoluble  as  if  the  same  blood  ran  in  their  veins.  Yet 
the  Christian  may  never  have  suspected  how  Intimate  a  union  he  has  with  his  Savior; 
and  the  first  understanding  of  this  truth  may  be  the  gateway  through  which  he  passes- 
Into  a  holier  and  happier  stage  of  the  Christian  life.'* 

On  the  nature  of  this  union,  see  H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Christian  Theology,  581-689 ; 
Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  601 ;  Wllberforce,  Incarnation,  808-272,  and  New  Birth  of  Man'a 
Nature,  1-80.   Per  conir<i,  see  Park,  Discourses,  117-186. 

8.     Consequences  of  this  Union  as  respects  the  Believer. 

We  have  seen  that  Christ's  union  with  homanitj,  at  the  incarnation,  in* 
Tolved  him  in  all  the  legal  liabilities  of  the  raoe  to  which  he  united  himself, 
and  enabled  him  so  to  assume  the  penalty  of  its  sin  as  to  make  for  all  men 
a  full  satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice,  and  to  remove  all  external  obstadea 
to  man's  return  to  God.  An  internal  obstacle,  howeyer,  still  remains — the 
evil  affections  and  will,  and  the  consequent  guilt,  of  the  individual  souL 
This  last  obstacle  also  Christ  removes,  in  the  case  of  all  his  people,  by 
uniting  himself  to  them  in  a  closer  and  more  perfect  manner  than  that 
in  which  he  is  united  to  humanity  at  large.  As  Christ's  union  with  the  raoe 
secures  the  objectiTe  reconciliation  of  the  race  to  Gk>d,  so  Christ's  union 
with  believers  secures  the  subjectiTe  reconciliation  of  believers  to  Qod. 

In  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,  607-610,  In  Owen,  on  Justification,  chap.  8,  in  Boston,  Cove- 
nant of  Grace,  chap.  2,  and  in  Dale,  Atonement,  the  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ  is 
nuide  to  explain  the  bearing  of  our  sins  by  Christ.  As  we  have  seen  in  our  discussion  of  the 
Atonement,  however,  this  is  explaining  the  cause  by  the  effect,  and  implying  that  Christ 
died  only  for  the  elect  ( see  review  of  Dale,  in  Brit.  Quar.  Rev.,  Apr.,  1876 :  221-225 ).  It 
is  not  the  union  of  Cbrist  with  the  believer,  but  the  union  of  Christ  with  humanity  at 
large,  that  explains  his  taking  upon  him  human  guilt  and  penalty. 

The  consequences  of  union  with  Christ  may  be  summarily  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

(a)  Union  with  Christ  involves  a  change  in  the  dominant  affection  of  the 
souL  Christ's  entrance  into  the  soul  makes  it  a  new  creature,  in  the  sense 
that  the  ruling  disposition,  which  before  was  sinful,  now  becomes  holy. 
This  change  we  call  Hegeneration, 

B0m.8:2--''ta>tk«Uvoftk«8prit€fliftiaGhrifltJ«iunidfliMiy«ei^  SOor.Sr 

17 ^"If  utyDAB  it  in  Chriit,  h«  is  a  Mv  drMtnre "  (naif.— "tiMn  iiaiwvawtiM");  6aLi:15, 16— "Itvw 

tk«  gwd  plflamn  cf  0«d to  nfml  bis  Son  in  um " ;   IpL 2 :  10—" hrwa an  kis  wknuskip,  enatod in. 

Christ  ktu  for  good  vorks."    As  we  derive  our  old  nature  from  the  first  man  Adam,  by  birth. 
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«o  we  derive  a  new  nature  from  the  second  man  Gbrist,  by  the  new  bfarth.  Union  with 
Christ  Is  the  true  "transfusion  of  blood.**  "The  death-struok  sinner,  like  the  wan, 
anemlo,  dsrinir  invalid,  is  saved  by  having  poured  into  his  veins  the  healthier  blood  of 
Christ";  see  Drummond,  Nat.  Law  in  the  Bpir.  World.  God  regenerates  the  soul  by 
uniting  it  to  Jesus  Christ 

(6)  Union  with  Ohrist  inyolyes  a  new  exeroise  of  the  soul's  powers  in  re- 
I)entanoe  and  faith ;  faith,  indeed,  is  the  aot  of  the  sonl  by  which,  nnder 
the  operation  of  Gkxl,  Christ  is  received.  This  new  exercise  of  the  soul's 
powers  we  call  Conversion  ( Bepentanoe  and  Faith ).  It  is  the  obverse  or 
human  side  of  Begeneration. 

Iph.  3 :  17— "that  Chriit  nuy  dvell  in  your  hearts  throngh  fiith" ;  2  Tim.  3 :  15  — "  the sa«red  vritings  vliieh  in 
able  to  toMkt  thM  vise  vnto  salTation  through  faith  vhieh  is  in  Christ  Jesos."  Faith  is  the  soul's  laying  hold 
of  Christ  as  its  only  source  of  life,  pardon,  and  salvation.  And  so  we  see  what  true 
relifilon  is.  It  is  not  a  moral  life ;  it  Is  not  a  determination  to  be  religrlous ;  It  is  not 
faith,  if  by  faith  we  mean  an  external  trust  that  somehow  Christ  will  save  us ;  it  is 

nothing  less  than  the  life  of  the  soul  in  God,  through  Christ  his  Son. 

• 

(c)  Union  with  Christ  gives  to  the  believer  the  legal  standing  and  rights 
of  Christ  As  Christ's  union  with  the  race  involves  atonement,  so  the  be- 
liever's union  with  Christ  involves  Justification,  The  believer  is  entitled 
to  take  for  his  own  all  that  Christ  is,  and  all  that  Christ  has  done ;  and  this 
because  he  has  within  him  that  new  life  of  humanity  which  suffered  in 
Christ's  death  and  rose  from  the  grave  in  Christ's  resurrection, — in  other 
vrords,  because  he  is  virtually  one  person  with  his  Bedeemer.  In  Christ 
the  believer  is  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 

ifitsl3:39— "ByhinClit. :  '  in  hin'=  in  union  with  him]  erery  one  that  bdiarslh  is  jutiibd";  Roin.6: 

7,  8— "he  that  hath  died  is  jwtiiled  from  sin ve  died  with  Christ " ;   7:  4— "dMd  to  the  lav  through  the  body  of 

Ghrist";  8:1— "BO  eondsmsation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesns";  17  ~"  heirs  of  Ood,  and  joint-heixs  with  Christ"; 
1  Cor.  1 :  30— "But  of  him  yo  an  in  Christ  Jens,  who  vas  aade  nnto  ns  viadon  from  Qod,  and  rightaoasnesB  [Justl- 
flcation]";  3:21,23— "all  things  an  yoors,  and  yo  are  Ghzist's";  6:11— "yemrejostiiedinthonaBieof  the 
Lord  Jesos  Christ,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God  " ;  2  Gor.  5  :  14  — "  ve  thns  jndgo,  that  one  died  for  all,  therefon  all 
4ied";  21— "Him  vholmsvnosin homade tobesinonoor  bdalf;  that vo might booome the rightaooaness [Justi- 
Hcation]  of  Ood  in  him  "=  God*s  justified  persons,  In  union  with  Christ. 

6aL  2 :  20- "I  hoTO  bean  erodiled  with  Christ;  and  it  ia  no  longer  I  that  lire,  but  Qirist  liTOth  in  me" ;   IpL  1 :  4, 

4  — "ehose  ns  in  him to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  graoe,  vhioh  ho  fnAj  bestoved  on  ns  in  the  Belorod"  ; 

2 : 5,  6— "oran  when  ve  von  dead  through  onr  trespasMs,  qniekenod  ns  together  vith  Christ ....  made  ns  to  sit  vith 
him  in  the  hooTonly  plaees,  in  Christ  Josns" ;  FhiL  3  : 9— "that  I  may  gain  Christ,  and  bo  foond  in  him,  not  haring  a 
righteonsnesB  of  mine  ovn.  eron  that  vhioh  is  of  the  lav,  bnt  that  vhioh  is  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  righteonsness 
vhioh  is  dram  God  by  faith";  2Tim.2:ii— "Fnthflilisthesaying:  Por  if  ve  died  vith  him.  vo  shaU  also  livo  vith 
him."  Prophet:  lAkel2:12— "The  loly  Spirit  shall  teaoh  yon  in  that  Tory  hovvhat  ye  ought  to  say";  IJohn 
t :  20— "To  hoTO  an  anointing  from  the  Holy  One,  and  yo  knov  all  things."  Priest:  1  Foi  2 : 5— "a  holy  priori- 
hooi  to  offer  np  sptritoal  saoriiloos,  aooeptaUo  to  God  throngh  Josns  Christ";  Rot.  20 : 6— "they  shall  bo  priesta  of  Qod 
andofChrist";  1  M2:9—"  a  royal  priesthood."  King:  Rot.  3 :  21  — "  lb  that  oTsraneth,  I  viU  glTO  to  him 
tositdovn  vithmeinmythrono";  5:10— "madoitthom  to  be  nnto  our  God  a  kingdom  and  priosta."  The  con- 
nection of  Justifloation  and  union  with  Christ  delivers  the  former  from  the  charge  of 
beinsr  a  mechanical  and  arbitrary  procedure.  As  Jonathan  Edwards  has  said :  "  The 
Justification  of  the  believer  is  no  other  than  his  beinsr  admitted  to  communion  in,  or 
participation  of,  this  head  and  surety  of  all  believers.'* 

(ei)  Union  with  Christ  secures  to  the  believer  the  oontinuonsly  transform- 
ing, assimilating  power  of  Ohrist's  life, —  first,  for  the  soul ;  secondly,  for  the 
Ixxly  —  consecrating  it  in  the  present,  and  in  the  future  raising  it  up  in  the 
likeness  of  Ohrist's  glorified  body.  This  continuous  influence,  so  far  as  it 
is  exerted  in  the  present  life,  we  call  Sanctijlcation,  the  human  side  or 
Aspect  of  which  is  Perseverance. 

For  the  soul :  John  1 :  10— "  of  his  ftilnoas  vo  all  reeetTod,  and  gnoe  for  graoe  "—successive  and  in- 
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oreasliijr  measureB  of  jrraoe,  oorreepondlnff  to  the  soul's  suooesrtve  and  inoreaslnff  needs  ; 

Badi.8:10— "IfChriitiiiA7W,thabod7ifdtidb6MiMof  bb;  bat  tha  ipiit  it  lift  beMiM  of  rigktaomMB"; 
10or.l5:45— "TtekitidABbiaHMalift^Tiiigipht";  PhiL2: 5— '*I&TetkitBiBdin  ym.  wUA  viaaltoiB. 
GhristlMu'';   1  JoknSiZ— "if  boiUUlMBiiiiftrtai  miUUlMliktkiB." 

For  the  body:  lOor.  6:17-M— "kethatiijoiaedvntotlMLord  ii  om  Spirit knov  ft  not  thst  josr 

body  ii  a  tnple  of  tb«  loly  Gboit  whiob  is  is  yoa . . . .  florify  God  thareiiDn  in  your  body" ;  1  Tkmt  6 :  83— "And 
tbo  God  of  poMO  mnttitj  yoa  whtUy ;  Mid  nuy  your  iprit  aad  loiil  aad  body  bo  |y  wound  ontin^  vitbottt  bUno  it  fta 
ooung  of  oar  Lord  Joans  Gkrist" ;  Rob.  8 :  11— "ihsU  taiokoa  abo  yoar  mirtsl  bodias  tbnofh  bis  Spirit  that  dvsUotk 
in yoa" ;  1  Oor.  15  :  49— *'u  wo  ksTO  borao  tbo  ins^  of  tbo  osrtby  [man],  ve  ihsU  also  boor  tbo  inugo  of  fta 
hosTonly  [man]  " ;  PhiL  3 :  20,  81— "For  oor  atiionship  is  in  hosTon ;  from  wboaoo  slso  ve  wait  for  a  Satior,  the 
lord  Joons  Okrist :  who  shall  ftahion  anow  tho  body  of  oor  kaiBi]iatio&,  that  it  nay  bo  oonfomod  to  tho  body  of  hi» 
gloiy,  aooordinf  to  tho  workiag  whomby  he  is  ablo  oron  to  sabjoet  all  things  ante  hiauall" 

Is  there  a  physical  miracle  wrouirht  for  the  drunkard  In  his  regeneration?  Mr. 
Moody  says,  Tes ;  Mr.  Oough  says,  No.  We  prefer  to  say  that  the  chanire  Is  a  spiritual 
one ;  but  that  the  "expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection  "  indirectly  affects  the  body,  so 
that  old  appetites  sometimes  disappear  in  a  moment;  and  that  often,  in  the  course  of 
years,  great  changes  take  place  even  in  the  believer's  body.  "  Christ  in  the  soul  fashions 
the  germinal  man  into  his  own  likeness —this  is  the  embryology  of  the  new  life.  The 
cardinal  error  in  religious  life  is  the  attempt  to  live  without  proper  environment  **  ( see 
Drummond,  Natural  Law  in  Spiritual  World,  268-284).  Human  life  from  Adam  does 
not  stand  the  test—  only  divine-human  life  in  Christ  can  secure  us  from  fUllng.  This 
is  the  work  of  Christ,  now  that  he  has  ascended  and  taken  to  himself  his  power,  namely, 
to  give  his  life  more  and  more  fully  to  the  church,  until  it  shall  grow  up  in  all  thinga 
into  him,  the  Head,  and  shall  fitly  express  his  glory  to  the  worid. 

(e)  Union  with  Ohrist  brings  about  a  fellowship  of  Ohrist  with  the 
believer — Ohrist  takes  part  in  all  the  labors,  temptations,  and  sufferings  of 
his  people  ;  a  fellowship  of  the  believer  with  Ohrist — so  that  Ohrist's  whole 
experience  on  earth  is  in  some  measure  reproduced  in  him ;  a  fellowship  of 
all  believers  with  one  another  —  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  spiritual  unity 
of  Ohrist's  people  on  earth,  and  for  the  eternal  communion  of  heaven.  The 
doctrine  of  Union  with  Ohrist  is  therefore  the  indispensable  preparation  for 
EccleHology  and  for  EachcUology, 

FeUowship  of  Christ  with  the  beUever :  FhiL  4  :  13— "I  oan  do  aQ  things  in  him  that  strsngthflisth 
mo";  lob.  4:15— "For  we  hsTo  not  a  high  priost  that  oannot  be  toaohod  with  tho  fooling  of  oar  inflmitios";  e/.  Is. 
68  : 9— "In  aQ  thor  aflifltioa  ho  was  afflietod." 

Of  the  believer  with  Christ:  FhiL  8 :  10— "that  I  nay  know  him.  and  tho  powar  of  his  naarroetion,  and 
tho  feUowahip  of  his  soflorings,  boeoming  oonfarmed ante  his  death" ;  OoL  1 :  34— "All  ap  on  my  port  that  which  is 
laeking  of  tho  affliotimis  of  Christ,  in  my  ioah  for  his  body's  sake,  whioh  is  tho  ohnreh";  1M4  :13—"  partaken  of 
Ohrist's  aniaringa."  The  Christian  reproduces  Christ's  life  in  miniature,  and,  in  a  true  sense, 
lives  it  over  again.  Only  upon  the  principle  of  union  with  Christ  can  we  explain  how 
the  Christian  instinctively  applies  to  himself  the  prophecies  and  promises  which  origin- 
ally  and  primarily  were  uttered  with  reference  to  Christ :  "thoa  wilt  not  Iosto  mj  soal  to  Sbiol ; 
leithor  wilt  thoa  soffar  thine  holy  one  to  see  oonraption  "  ( Pa.  16 :  10, 11 ).  This  fellowship  is  the  ground  of 
the  promises  made  to  believing  prayer :  John  14 :  13  — "  whatsoorer  yo  ahall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I 
do";  Westcott,Bib.  Com.,  inloco:  **  The  meaning  of  the  phrsse  [' in  my  naoM ']  is  *  as  being- 
one  with  me  even  as  I  am  revealed  to  you.'  Its  two  correlatives  are  'in  mo'  and  the 
Pauline  'in  Christ'.'* 

Of  all  believers  with  one  another :  John  17 :  21  —  "  that  they  aU  may  bo  one  " ;  1  Oor.  10 :  17  — "  w^ 
who  are  many,  are  one  bread,  one  body :  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread" ;  IpL  3 :  15— "oreato  in  hinuelf  of  tha 
twain  one  new  man,  ao  making  peaoe" ;  1  John  1 :  3— "that  ye  alao  may  haTe  fellowship  with  as:  yea,  and  oor  ftl- 
lowahip  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son,  Joaos  Christ "—  here  the  word  itoivwWa  is  used.  Fellowship 
with  each  other  is  the  effect  and  result  of  the  fellowship  of  each  with  God  in  Christ. 
Compare  John  10 :  16— "they  ahall  beeome  one  flook,  one  ahsphord";  Westcott,  Bib.  Com.,  in  Ineo: 
**  The  bond  of  fellowship  is  shown  to  lie  in  the  common  relation  to  one  Lord .... 
Nothing  is  said  of  one  *  fold  *  under  the  new  dispensation."  Here  is  a  unity,  not  of  ex- 
ternal organization,  but  of  common  life.  Of  this  the  visible  church  is  the  consequence 
and  expression.  But  this  communion  is  not  limited  to  earth  —  it  is  perpetuated  beyond 
death :  1  Iheaa.  4 :  17— "ao  ahaU  we  oror  bo  with  the  Lord " ;  Bob.  12 :  28- "to  thegoooral  aaaambly  and  ehonh  of 
tho  Irstbom  who  are  enrolled  in  haaron,  and  to  God  the  Jndgo  of  all.  and  to  the  spirits  of  Jast  nan  made  perftet"  ; 
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H«T.  SI  and  tt— the  dty  of  God,  the  new  JeruBalem,  is  the  imii^  of  perfect  society,  as 
well  as  of  intensity  and  fullness  of  life  in  Christ. 

The  consciousness  of  union  with  Christ  gives  assurance  of  salvation.  It  is  a  great 
stimulus  to  believing  prayer  and  to  patient  labor.  It  is  a  duty  to  "know  wUt  is  tlw  hop«  of 
his  ealling,  what  tlw  riehM  of  thi  glory  of  his  mhoritinee  is  tho  sunti,  aad  what  tbt  ezfleediag  gimtam  of  hit  powor 
to  u-ward  who  boUoTi"  (Iph.  1 :  18, 19).  Christ's  command,  "itnde  in  nw,  ud  I  in  yon "  (John  15  :  4)^ 
implies  that  we  arfe  both  to  realize  and  to  confirm  this  union,  by  active  exertion  of  our 
own  wills.  We  are  to  abide  In  him  by  an  entire  consecration,  and  to  let  him  abide  in  u» 
by  an  appropriating  ftiith.  We  are  to  give  ourselves  to  Christ,  and  to  take  in  return  the 
Christ  who  gives  himself  to  us— in  other  words,  we  are  to  believe  Christ's  promises  and 
to  act  upon  them.  All  sin  consists  In  the  sundering  of  man's  life  from  Ood,  and  most 
systems  of  falsehood  in  religion  are  attempts  to  save  man  without  merging  his  life  in 
Ood's  once  more.  The  only  religion  that  can  save  mankind  is  the  religion  that  fills  the 
whole  heart  and  the  whole  life  with  God,  and  that  aims  to  interpenetrate  universal  hu- 
manity with  that  same  living  Christ  who  has  already  made  himself  one  with  the  believer. 
We  append  a  few  statements  with  regard  to  this  union  and  its  consequences,  from 
noted  names  in  theology  and  the  church.  Luther:  "By  faith  thou  art  so  glued  to> 
Christ  that  of  thee  and  him  there  becomes  as  it  were  one  person,  so  that  with  confidence 
thou  canst  say :  *  I  am  Christ— that  Is,  Christ's  righteousness,  victory,  etc.^  are  mine ' ; 
and  Christ  in  turn  can  say :  *  I  am  that  sinner— that  is,  his  sins,  his  death,  etc,,  are  mine, 
because  he  clings  to  me  and  I  to  him,  for  we  have  been  Joined  through  faith  into  one 
flesh  and  bone.* "  Calvin :  '*  I  attribute  the  highest  Importance  to  the  connection  b&> 
tween  the  head  and  the  members ;  to  the  inhabitation  of  Christ  in  our  hearts ;  in  a  word« 
to  the  mystical  union  by  which  we  enjoy  him,  so  that,  being  made  ours,  he  makes  us 
partakers  of  the  blessings  with  which  he  is  furnished."  Edwards:  "Faith  is  the  soul's 
active  uniting  with  Christ.  God  sees  fit  that.  In  order  to  a  union's  being  established 
between  two  intelligent  active  beings,  there  should  be  the  mutual  act  of  both,  that  each 
should  receive  the  other  as  entirely  Joining  themselves  to  one  another."  Andrew  Fuller : 
**  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  presupposes  a  union  with 
him ;  since  there  is  no  perceivable  fitness  in  bestowing  benefits  on  one  for  another's 
sake,  where  there  is  no  union  or  relation  between." 

See  Luther,  quoted,  with  other  references,  in  Thomasius,  Christ!  Person  und  Werk, 
3  :  825.  See  also  Calvin,  Institutes,  1 :  660 ;  Edwards,  Works,  4  :  66, 69, 70 ;  Andrew  Fuller, 
Works,  2  :  686 ;  Pascal,  Thoughts,  Eng.  trans.,  429 ;  Hooker,  Eccl.  Polity,  book  5,. 
ch.  56;  Tillotson,  Sermons,  8 :  807;  Trench,  Studies  In  Gospels,  284,  and  Christ  the  True 
Vine,  in  Hulsean  Lectures ;  Sch(5berlein,  in  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1847  : 7-69 ;  Calrd,  on 
Union  with  God,  in  Scotch  Sermons,  sermon  2;  Godet,  on  the  Ultimate  Design  of  Man, 
in  Princeton  Bev.,  Nov.,  1880— the  design  is  "  God  in  man,  and  man  in  God  " ;  Baird» 
Elohim  Revealed,  &90-617;  Upham,  Divine  Union,  Interior  Life,  Life  of  Madame  Guyon 
and  F^nelon :  A.  J.  Gordon,  In  Christ ;  MacDuff,  In  Christo. 

n.    Bbgensbation. 

Regeneration  is  that  act  of  €k>d  by  which  the  governing  disposition  of  the 
Bonl  is  made  holy,  and  by  which,  through  the  tmth  as  a  means,  the  first 
holy  exercise  of  this  disposition  is  aecnred. 

Begeneration,  or  the  new  birth,  is  the  divine  side  of  that  change  of  heart 
which,  viewed  from  the  hnman  side,  we  call  conversion.  It  is  God's  turn- 
ing the  soul  to  himself,  conversion  being  the  soul's  turning  itself  to  God,  of 
which  God's  turning  it  is  both  the  accompaniment  and  cause.  It  will  be 
observed  from  the  above  definition,  that  there  are  two  aspects  of  regene- 
ration, in  the  first  of  which  the  soul  is  passive,  in  the  second  of  which  the 
soul  is  active.  God  changes  the  governing  disposition  —  in  this  change  the 
soul  is  simply  acted  upon.  God  secures  the  initial  exercise  of  this  disposi- 
tion in  view  of  the  truth  —  in  this  change  the  soul  itself  acts.  Tet  these  two 
parts  of  God's  operation  are  simultaneous.  At  the  same  moment  that  he 
makes  the  soul  sensitive,  he  pours  in  the  light  of  his  truth  and  induces  the 
exerdse  of  the  holy  disposition  he  has  imparted. 
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1.     Scripture  BepreaentoHone. 

(a)    Regeneration  is  a  ohange  indispensable  to  the  saltation  of  the  sinner. 

John  3 :  7— "Te  mut  be  born  taew" ;  CtL  6 :  15— "naither  is  oiroameision  anjtiiing,  nor  nndrmuneiiioD,  bat « 
nov  erMtVTO  "  ( mar^.—'*  oroation  " ) ;  ef.  Hob.  12 :  U  — "  tbo  nnotifloation  vitboat  which  no  nun  ihnll  mo  tho  Lord  " 
— regc^neratioii,  therefore,  la  yet  more  necessary  to  salvation ;  Iph.  2 : 2— **bj  utore  ehildron 
4f  vnth,  oTon  is  tho  rait" ;  Rom.  3 :  11  — "thore  is  nona  that  nndorstandoth,  There  is  none  that  loeketh  after  God" ; 
John  6 :  44,  65— "Ho  man  ean  oome  to  me,  exeept  tbe  Father  which  mt  me  draw  him ....  no  man  oan  come  nnto  me, 
exoept  it  be  giren  nnto  him  of  the  Pather  " ;  Jer.  13  :  23— "Oan  the  Itheopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  ^ols? 
then  may  je  also  do  good,  that  are  aooostomed  to  do  onL" 

(6)    It  is  a  change  in  the  inmost  principle  of  life. 

John  3 : 3— "Izoept  a  man  be  bom  anew,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  " ;  5 :  21  — "  u  the  Father  raiseth  the 
dead  and  qniokenetk  them,  OTen  so  the  Son  qniekeneth  whom  he  will " ;  Rom.  6 :  18— "present  yovrselTes  nnto  God,  as 
aliTo  from  the  dead" ;  Iph.  2 : 1— ■" ind  yon  did  he  qnidken,  when  ye  were  dead  through  yoor  traipeaiM  and  nns " ; 
i :  14—" iwak^  thoa  that  sleepast,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  shine  upon  thee." 

(c)     It  is  a  change  in  the  heart,  or  governing  disposition. 

Kat  12 :  33, 35— "Either  auke  the  tree  good,  and  its  frnit  good;  or  auke  the  tree  oompt,  and  its  frnit  ocnmpt;  for 

the  tree  is  known  by  iti  frnit The  good  man  ont  of  his  good  treasure  bringeth  forth  good  things:  and  the  eril 

man  out  of  his  otU  tnasnre  bringeth  forth  eril  things" ;  15 :  19— "For  ont  of  the  heart  come  forth  otU  thoogkts, 
murders,  adnlteries,  fomioatioBs,  thefts,  folse  witoesi,  railings" ;  ids  16 :  14— "ind  a  certsin  woman  named  Lydia 
....  heard  ns:  whose  heert  the  Lord  opened,  to  give  heed  nnto  the  things  whieh  were apoken  by  Panl" ;  Ren.  6 :  17— 
"Bnt  thanks  be  to  God,  that  wherees  ye  wore  the  serrants  of  sin,  ye  beeame  obedient  from  the  heart  to  that  form  of 
teaching  wherennto  ye  were  deliTored  " :  10:10— "with  the  heart  man  beUoToth  nnto  rightecosness";  c/.  FlM:10 
—"create  in  me  a  olean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me" ;  Jer.  31 :  38— "I  will  pnt  my  law  in  their 
Inward  parts,  and  in  their  hearti  will  I  write  it" ;  Is.  11 :  19— "And  I  wiU  giTO  them  odo  heart,  and  I  will  pat  a  new 
spirit  within  yon;  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  oat  of  their  flash,  and  will  giTo  them  a  heart  of  flesL" 

((i)    It  is  a  change  in  the  moral  relations  of  the  sonl. 

iph.  2 :  5— "when  we  were  dead  through  onr  trespasses,  qnickened  ns  together  with  Christ" ;  4  :  23,  24— "that  ye 
be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  pnt  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  hath  been  created  in  righteousness  and 
holiness  of  troth" ;  Col.  1 :  13— "who  delirored  ns  oat  of  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  ns  into  the  kingdom 
•of  the  Son  of  his  lore." 

{e)  It  is  a  ohange  "wrought  in  connection  with  the  use  of  truth  as  a 
means. 

James  1 :  18  —"Of  his  own  will  he  broaght  ns  forth  by  the  word  of  troth  "—  here  In  oonneotion  with  the 
special  a«renoy  of  Ood  (not  of  mere  natural  law)  the  truth  Is  spoken  of  as  a  means: 
1  Pet  1 :  23— "haring  been  begotten  again,  not  of  oorraptible  seed,  bat  of  incorraptible,  through  the  word  of  God. 
which  liToth  and  abideth " ;  2  Pet  1 :  4— "his  preoioas  and  exoeeding  great  promiMs;  that  through  those  ye  may 
beeone  partaken  of  the  divine  nature  " ;  c/.  Jer.  23:29 —"  Is  not  my  word  like  u  lire?  sslth  the  lord;  andlikea 
hammer  thatbreaketh  the  rook  in  pieces?"  John  IS  :  3— "Already  ye  are  dean  beeaise  of  the  word  which  I  have 
spoken  onto  yon" ;  IpL  6 :  17— "the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God " ;  leb.  4 :  12— "Fte  the  word 
■of  God  is  Uring,  and  aetive,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  and  pierdng  eren  to  the  dividing  of  seal  and 
spirit  of  both  Jointi  and  marrow,  and  qnick  to  discera  the  thonghti  and  intents  of  the  heart" ;  1  Pet  2 : 9— "called 
yon  cat  of  darkness  into  his  mamUoos  Ught" 

(/)    It  is  an  instantaneous  change. 

John  5  :  24  — "  le  that  heareth  my  word  and  belicToth  him  that  sent  me,  hath  eternal  lifo,  and  cometh  not  into  jadg- 
ment  bnt  hath  passed  ont  of  death  into  lifo " ;  c/.  Vat  6:24— "Ko  man  oan  serre  two  mssters:  for  cither  he  will 
hate  the  one^  and  loTo  the  other;  or  else  he  will  bold  to  one,  and  despise  the  other." 

{g)    It  is  a  change  secretly  wrought,  inscrutable,  and  known  only  in  its 

xesults. 

John  3 : 8  —"  The  wind  Uoweth  where  it  listetk,  and  then  hearest  the  Tdce  thered;  bat  knewest  not  whence  it  cnwth. 
4nd  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bora  of  the  Spirit" ;  c/.  Phil.  2 :  12, 13— "York  ont  yoor  own  ealvation 
with  fear  and  trembling;  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  yon  both  to  will  and  to  work,  for  his  good  pleasure" ;  2  Pet 
i  :  10— "Wherefore,  brethren,  give  the  more  diligence  to  make  yoor  calling  and  ebetion  sore." 
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[h)    It  is  a  ohange  wrought  by  Ood. 

Jokn  1 :  13— "  vhiA  won  born,  wA  of  Uood,  iiorofUiovmortlMflMh,iiorofaAwmofBuii,biitorGod"; 
"3 : 5— "Bzflopt  A  nua  bo  bora  of  w»t«r  and  tho  Sprit,  bo  maaai  mtor  into  tbo  kingdom  of  God " ;  Iph.  1 :  19, 20 
— "tbo  oioaoding  gntlaai  of  bit  powor  to  u-mrd  vbo  boliovo,  aooording  to  tb«t  working  of  tbo  itraigtb  of  bit  nigbt 
vhiflb  bo  wrongbt  in  Cbrist,  wbon  bo  ruud  bim  from  tbo  doti  and  mado  bim  to  at  at  bii  rigbt  band  'v\  tbo  boaToniy 
flaoei" ;  2 :  10— *'7or  ve  are  bii  workmanibip,  eroatod  in  Cbrist  Jons  for  good  works,  wbiob  Qod  afore  prepared  tbat 
wo  shmdd  walk  in  tbom" ;  1  Fit.  1 : 3— "Blessed  bo  tbo  God  and  FUbar  of  oar  Lord  Jeoos  Cbrist,  wbo  aoeonting  to  bis 
great  morey  begat  ns  again  vnto  a  living  bopo  by  tbo  rmnrroetion  of  Jesos  Cbrist  from  tbo  dasd  " ;  e/.  1  Cor.  3 : 8,  7 
—"I  plantod,  ipollos  watered;  but  God  gare  tbo  insrease.  So  tbtn  nsitber  is  bo  tbat  plantotb  anTtbing.  nsitber  bo  that 
watorotb;  bnt  God  tbat  gzTOtb  tbo  insrease." 

(«')  It  is  a  change  aooompliahed  through  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
•Christ 

Badi.8:2— "^r  tbo  law  of  tbo  Spirit  of  lift  in  Cbrist  Jesos  made  mo  fineo  from  ^  law  of  sin  and  doatb";  2  Cor 
■S :  17-  "If  any  man  is  in  Cbrist,  be  is  a  naw  oreature"  (marg. :  "tbore  is  a  nsw  ereation") ;  GaL  1 :  15. 16— "It 

wu  tbe  good  ploasnre  of  God to  reroal  bis  Son  to  sm"  ;  Ipb.  2 :  10— "Tbr  wo  are  bis  workmanship,  onatod  in 

Christ  Jesns  for  good  works."  On  the  Scriptural  representations,  aee  E.  D.  Griffin,  Divine  Effl- 
•cienoy,  117-164 :  H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Theology,  568-669— '*  Regeneration  involves  union 
^ith  Christ,  and  not  a  change  of  heart  without  relation  to  him.** 

2.    Necessity  of  Regeneration. 

That  all  men  without  exception  need  to  be  changed  in  moral  character,  is 
manifest,  not  only  from  Scripture  paasages  already  dted,  but  from  the 
following  rational  conaidenitiona : 

(a)  Holiness,  or  conformity  to  the  fundamental  moral  attribute  of  God, 
is  the  indiapensable  condition  of  securing  the  divine  favor,  of  attaining 
peace  of  conscience,  and  of  preparing  the  soul  for  the  associations  and  em- 
ployments of  the  blesi 

(b)  The  condition  of  universal  humanity  as  by  nature  depraved,  and, 
-when  arrived  at  moral  consciousness,  as  gn^ty  of  actual  transgression,  is 
precisely  the  opposite  of  that  holiness  without  which  the  soul  cannot  exist 
in  normal  relation  to  God,  to  self,  or  to  holy  beings. 

(c)  A  radical  internal  change  is  therefore  requisite  in  every  human  soul 
—  a  change  in  that  which  constitutes  its  character.  Holiness  cannot  be  at- 
tained, as  the  pantheist  claims,  by  a  merely  natural  growth  or  development, 
aince  man*s  natural  tendencies  are  whoUy  in  the  direction  of  selfishness. 
There  must  be  a  reversal  of  his  inmost  dispositiona  and  principles  of  action, 
if  he  is  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Martensen,  Christian  Ethics:  "When  Kant  treats  of  the  radical  evil  of  hunum 
nature,  he  makes  the  remarkable  statement  that,  if  a  good  will  is  to  appear  in  us,  this 
•cannot  happen  through  a  partial  Improvement,  nor  through  any  reform,  but  only 
through  a  revolution,  a  total  overturn  within  us,  that  Is  to  be  compared  to  a  new  crea- 
tion." Those  who  hold  that  man  may  attain  perfection  by  mere  natural  growth  deny 
this  radicsl  evil  of  human  nature,  and  ssBume  that  our  nature  is  a  good  seed  which 
needs  only  favorable  external  influences  of  moisture  and  sunshine  to  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  But  human  nature  is  a  damaged  seed,  and  what  comes  of  it  will  be  aborted  and 
.stunted  like  itself.  The  doctrine  of  mere  development  denies  Ood*8  holiness,  man*s  sin, 
the  need  of  Christ,  the  necessity  of  atonement,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Justice 
of  penalty. 

Men's  good  deeds  and  reformations  may  be  illustrated  by  eddies  in  a  stream  whose 
jreneral  current  Is  downward ;  by  walking  westward  in  a  railway-car  while  the  train  is 
.going  east ;  by  Capt.  Parry's  travelling  north,  while  the  Ice-floe  on  which  he  walked 
was  moving  southward  at  a  rate  much  more  rapid  than  his  walking.  It  Is  possible  to  be 
-"OTwlotmisg.aiidBOTorablotoooniotothokiiowlodgoofUotnitk"  (2Tiffl.8:7). 
29 
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The  greatest  minds  feel,  at  leaot  at  times,  their  need  of  help  fkx>m  above.  Althouglfe 
Gioero  uses  the  term  *  recreneration '  to  signify  what  we  should  call  naturalization^ 
yet  he  recognizes  man's  dependence  upon  God :  '*  Nemo  vlr  magnus,  sine  aliquo  divlno- 
afflatu,  unquam  fuit.'*  Seneca :  "  Bonus  vlr  sine  illo  nemo  est.**  Aristotle :  **  Wicked- 
ness perverts  the  judgment  and  makes  men  err  with  respect  to  practical  principles,  sa 
that  no  man  can  be  wise  and  judicious  who  is  not  good."  Ooethe:  "W^ho  ne'er  his 
bread  in  sorrow  ate,  Who  ne'er  the  mournful  midnight  hours  Weeping  upon  his  bed 
has  sate,  He  knows  you  not,  ye  heavenly  Powers." 

John  Stuart  Mill  (see  Autobiography,  182-142)  knew  that  the  feeling  of  interest  in 
others'  welfare  would  make  him  happy  —  but  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  did  not  give 
him  the  feeling.  The  **  enthusiasm  of  humanity  "—unselfish  love,  of  which  we  read  in 
"Ecce  Homo,"  is  easy  to  talk  about;  but  how  to  produce  It— that  is  the  question. 
Drummond,  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  61-M— "There  Is  no  abiogenesis  in  the 
spiritual,  more  than  in  the  natural,  world.  Can  the  stone  grow  more  and  more  Uvinflr 
until  it  enters  the  organic  world  ?  No,  Christianity  is  a  new  life  —  it  is  Christ  in  you." 
As  natural  life  comes  to  us  mediately,  through  Adam,  so  spiritual  life  comes  to  us  medi- 
ately, through  Christ.  See  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  2S0-S49 ;  Anderson*. 
Regeneration,  61-88;  B.  Tyler,  Memoir  and  Lectures,  840-364. 

8.     The  Efficient  Cause  of  Begeneraiion. 

Three  views  only  need  be  oonsidered, — all  othera  are  modifications  of 
these.  The  first  view  puts  the  efficient  cause  of  regeneration  in  the  hnmaa 
will ;  the  second,  in  the  truth  considered  as  a  system  of  motives ;  the  third, 
in  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

John  Stuart  Mill  regarded  cause  as  embracing  all  the  antecedents  to  an  event.  Hazard^ 
Man  a  Creative  First  Cause,  12-16,  shows  that,  as  at  any  given  instant  the  whole  past  is. 
everywhere  the  same,  the  effects  must,  upon  this  view,  at  each  instant  be  eversrwhere  one 
and  the  same.  *'The  theory  that,  of  every  successive  event,  the  real  cause  is  the  whole- 
of  the  antecedents,  does  not  distinguish  between  the  passive  conditions  acted  upon  and 
changed,  and  the  active  agencies  which  act  upon  and  change  them ;  does  not  distinguish 
what  produces^  from  what  merely  precedes,  change. 

We  prefer  the  definition  given  by  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  60@— Cause  Is  **  the  most 
conspicuous  and  prominent  of  the  agencies,  or  conditions,  that  produce  a  result";  or 
that  of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins :  "  Any  exertion  or  manifestation  of  energy  that  produces  a. 
change  is  a  cause,  and  nothing  else  is.  We  must  distinguish  cause  from  occasion,  or 
material.  Cause  is  not  to  be  defined  as '  everything  without  which  the  effect  oould  not 
be  realized.'  "  Better  still,  perhaps,  may  we  say,  that  efllcient  cause  is  the  competen^ 
producing  power  by  which  the  effect  is  secured.  Not  the  light,  but  the  photographer,  is 
the  cause  of  the  picture;  light  Is  but  the  photographer's  ser%*ant.  So  the  "voii  of  God" 
is  the  "BVffd  of  the  Spirit"  (Iph.  6 :  17} ;  the  Spirit  uses  the  word  as  his  instrument ;  but  the 
Spirit  himself  is  the  cause  of  regeneration. 

A.     The  human  will,  as  the  efficient  cause  of  regeneration. 

This  view  takes  two  forms,  according  as  the  will  is  regarded  as  acting- 
apart  from,  or  in  conjunction  with,  special  influences  of  the  truth  applied 
by  Gk)d.     Pelagians  hold  the  former ;  Arminians  the  latter. 

(a)  To  the  Pelagian  view,  that  regeneration  is  solely  the  act  of  man,  and 
is  identical  with  self-reformation,  we  object  that  the  sinner's  depravity,  sino& 
it  consists  in  a  fixed  state  of  the  affections  which  determines  the  settled 
character  of  the  volitions,  amounts  to  a  moral  inability.  Without  a  renewal 
of  the  affections  from  which  all  moral  action  springs,  man  will  not  choose 
holiness  nor  accept  salvation. 

Man's  volitions  are  practically  the  shadow  of  his  affections.  It  is  as  useless  to  think  of 
a  num's  volitions  separating  themselves  from  his  affections,  and  drawing  him  towards. 
Ood,  as  it  is  to  think  of  man's  shadow  separating  itself  from  him,  and  leading  him  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  he  is  going.  Man's  affections,  to  use  Calvin's  words,, 
are  like  horses  that  have  thrown  off  the  charioteer  and  are  running  wildly.  They  need 
a  new  hand  to  direct  them.   In  disease,  we  must  be  helped  by  a  physician.   We  do  not 
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stop  a  looomottve  engine  by  applying  f oroe  to  the  wheels,  but  by  reversliiff  the  lever. 
So  the  change  in  man  mast  be,  not  in  the  transient  volitions,  but  in  the  deeper  springs 
of  action — the  fundamental  bent  of  the  affections  and  will.  See  Henslow,  Evolution,  134. 

(6)  To  the  ArminiaQ  view,  that  regeneration  is  the  act  of  man,  cooperat- 
ing with  divine  influences  applied  through  the  truth  (synergistic  theory), 
we  object  that  no  beginning  of  holiness  is  in  this  way  conceivable.  For,  so 
long  as  man's  selfish  and  perverse  affections  axe  unchanged,  no  choosing 
God  is  possible  but  such  as  proceeds  from  supreme  desire  for  one's  own  in- 
terest and  happiness.  But  the  man  thus  supremely  bent  on  self -gratification 
cannot  see  in  God,  or  his  service,  anything  productive  of  happiness ;  or,  if  he 
could  see  in  them  anything  of  advantage,  his  choice  of  God  and  his  service 
from  such  a  motive  would  not  be  a  holy  choice,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
a  beginning  of  holiness. 

Domer  says :  Melancthon  held  at  first  that  *'  the  Spirit  of  Ood  is  the  primary,  and  the 
word  of  God  the  secondary,  or  instrumental,  agency  in  conversion,  while  the  human 
wUl  allows  their  action  and  flreely  srieids  to  it.*'  Later,  he  held  that  "  conversion  Is  the 
result  of  the  combined  action  (eopulatio)  of  three  causes,  the  truth  of  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  will  of  man.*'  This  synergistic  view  in  his  last  years  involved  the  theo- 
logian of  the  German  Reformation  in  serious  trouble.  Luthardt :  "  He  made  a  faevJltas 
oat  of  a  mere  captuUas,**  Domer  says  again :  "  Man's  causality  is  not  to  be  coordinated 
with  that  of  Gk>d,  however  small  the  influence  ascribed  to  it.  It  is  a  purely  reupiive, 
not  a  productive,  agency.  The  opposite  is  the  fundamental  Romanist  error."  Self-love 
will  never  induce  a  man  to  give  up  self-love.  Selfishness  wUl  not  throttle  and  cast  out 
saUlshness.  "  Such  a  choice  from  a  selfish  motive  would  be  unholy,  when  judged  by 
God's  standard.  It  is  absurd  to  make  salvation  depend  upon  the  exerotse  of  a  wholly 
unspiritual  power  " ;  see  Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  2 :  716-720  ( Syst.  Doot.,  4  :  179-188).  On 
the  Arminian  view,  see  Bib.  Sac,  19 :  28&,  266.  For  modification  of  this  view,  see  N.  W. 
Taylor,  Etevealed  Theology,  669-406,  and  in  Christian  Spectator  for  18S9. 

Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  maintained  that,  antecedently  to  regeneration,  the  mHJUh 
principle  is  suspended  in  the  sinner's  heart,  and  that  then,  prompted  by  mlf-lovey  he  usee 
the  means  of  regeneration  from  motives  that  are  neither  sinful  nor  holy.  He  holds  that 
all  men,  saints  and  sinners,  have  their  own  happiness  for  their  ultimate  end.  Begener»- 
tion  involves  no  change  in  this  principle  or  motive,  but  only  a  change  in  the  governing 
purpose  to  seek  this  happiness  in  €k>d  rather  than  in  the  world.  Dr.  Taylor  said  that 
man  could  turn  to  God,  whatever  the  Spirit  did  or  did  not  do.  He  could  turn  to  God  if 
be  would ;  but  he  could  also  turn  to  God  if  he  would  n't.  In  other  words,  he  maintained 
the  power  of  contrary  choice,  while  yet  affirming  the  certainty  that,  without  the  Holy 
Spirit's  influences,  man  would  always  choose  wrongly.  These  doctrines  caused  a  di- 
vision in  the  Congregational  body.  Those  who  opposed  Taylor  withdrew  their  support 
from  New  Haven,  and  founded  the  East  Windsor  Seminary  in  1884. 

The  chief  opponent  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  Dr.  Bennett  Tyler.  He  replied  to  Dr.  Taylor 
that  moral  character  has  its  seat,  not  in  the  purpose,  but  in  the  affections  back  of  the 
purpose.  Otherwise  every  Christian  must  be  in  a  state  of  sinless  perfection,  for  his 
governing  purpose  is  to  serve  God.  But  we  know  that  there  are  aifections  and  desires 
not  under  control  of  this  purpose— dispositions  not  in  oonformitv  with  the  predomi- 
nant disposition.  How,  Dr.  Tyler  ssked,  can  a  sinner,  completely  selfish,  from  a  selfish 
motive,  resolve  not  to  be  selfish,  and  so  suspend  his  selfishness?  "  Antecedently  to  re- 
generation, there  can  be  no  suspension  of  the  selfish  principle.  It  is  said  that,  in  sus- 
pending it,  the  sinner  is  actuated  by  self-love.  But  is  it  possible  that  the  sinner,  while 
destitute  of  love  to  God  and  every  particle  of  genuine  benevolence,  should  love  himself 
at  all  and  not  love  himself  supremely  ?  He  loves  nothing  more  than  self.  He  does  not 
regard  God  or  the  universe,  except  as  they  tend  to  promote  his  ultimate  end,  his  own 
happiness.  No  sinner  ever  suspended  this  selfishness  until  subdued  by  divine  grace. 
We  cannot  become  regenerate  by  preferring  God  to  the  world,  merely  from  regard  to 
our  own  interest  There  is  no  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  the  heart,  if  self-love 
prompts  men  to  turn  from  the  world  to  God.  On  the  view  thus  combatted,  depravity 
consists  simply  in  Ignorance.  AU  men  need  is  enlightenment  ss  to  the  best  means  of 
of  securing  their  own  happiness.  Regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  therefore,  not 
necessary."   See  Bennett  Tyler,  Memoir  and  Lectures,  816-881,  esp.  884, 870, 871 ;  Letters 
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on  the  New  Enirland  Theoloflryf  ^-^  148-108.   Bee  alio  Beriew  of  Taylor  and  Fitofa,  by 
E.  D.  OrifBn,  Divine  Efflolenoy,  18-64. 

B.     The  truth,  as  the  effioient  caoBe  of  regeneration. 

Aooording  to  this  view,  the  truth  as  a  system  of  motiyee  is  the  direct  and 
immediate  oanse  of  the  change  from  nnholiness  to  holiness.  This  view  is 
objectionable  for  two  reasons : 

[a)  It  erroneously  regards  motives  as  wholly  external  to  the  mind  that  is 
influenced  by  them.  This  is  to  conceive  of  them  as  mechanically  constrain- 
ing the  will,  and  is  indistinguishable  from  necessitarianism.  On  the  contrary, 
motives  are  compounded  of  external  presentations  and  internal  dispositions. 
It  is  the  soul's  a£fectlons  which  render  certain  suggestions  attractive  and 
others  repugnant  to  us.     In  brief,  the  heart  makes  the  motive. 

(6)  Only  as  truth  is  loved,  therefore,  can  it  be  a  motive  to  holiness.  But 
we  have  seen  that  the  aversion  of  the  sinner  to  €k>d  is  such  that  the  truth 
is  hated  instead  of  loved,  and  a  thing  that  is  hated,  is  hated  more  intensely, 
the  more  distinctly  it  is  seen.  Hence  no  mere  power  of  the  truth  can  be 
regarded  as  the  efficient  cause  of  regeneration.  The  contrary  view  impUes 
that  it  is  not  the  truth  which  the  sinner  hates,  but  rather  some  element  of 
error  which  is  mingled  with  ii 

Lyman  Beecher  and  Charles  O.  Finney  held  this  view.  The  inflaenoe  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  dilTers  ftrom  that  of  the  preacher  only  in  degree -<  both  use  only  moral  suasion ; 
both  do  nothing  more  than  to  preeent  the  truth ;  both  work  upon  the  soul  from  with- 
out. "  Were  I  as  eloquent  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  oould  convert  sinners  as  well  as  he,"  said 
a  popular  preacher  of  this  school  ( see  Bennett  Tyler,  Letters  on  N.  B.  Theolofiryf  164-171  >. 
On  this  view,  it  would  be  absurd  to  pray  God  to  regeQerate,  for  that  is  more  than  he  can 
do — regeneration  is  simply  the  effect  of  truth. 

Hiley,  In  Moth.  Quar.,  July,  1881 :  48^-4M,  holds  that  '*  the  wUl  cannot  rationally  aot 
without  motive,  but  that  it  has  always  power  to  suspend  action,  or  defer  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rational  examination  of  the  motive  or  end,  and  to  consider  the  opposite  motive 
or  end.  Putting  the  old  end  or  motive  out  of  view  will  temporarily  break  Its  power, 
and  the  new  truth  considered  will  furnish  motive  for  right  action.  Thus,  by  using  our 
faculty  of  suspending  choice,  and  of  fixing  attention,  we  can  realise  the  permanent  eli- 
gibility of  the  good  and  choose  it  against  the  evil.  This  is,  however,  not  the  realization 
of  a  new  spiritual  life  in  regeneration,  but  the  election  of  its  attainment.  Power  to  do 
this  suspending  is  of  grace  [  grace,  however,  given  equally  to  all  ].  Without  this  power, 
life  would  be  a  spontaneous  and  Irresponsible  development  of  evil.*' 

The  view  of  Miley,  thus  substantially  given,  resembles  that  of  Dr.  Taylor,  upon  which 
we  have  already  commented ;  but,  unlike  that,  it  makes  truth  itself,  apart  fkx>m  the  affec- 
tions, a  determining  agency  In  the  change  ftrom  sin  to  holiness.  Our  one  reply  Is  that, 
without  a  change  in  the  affections,  the  truth  can  neither  be  known  nor  obeyed.  Seeing 
cannot  be  the  means  of  being  bom  again,  for  one  must  first  be  bom  again  in  ord«r  to 
see  the  kingdom  of  God  ( Joha  8:3).  The  mind  wilt  not  choose  God,  until  God  appears  to 
be  the  greatest  good. 

Edwards,  quoted  by  Griffin,  Divine  Efficiency,  74— "Let  the  sinner  apply  his  rational 
powers  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  and  let  his  belief  be  speculatively  correct ; 
still  he  is  in  such  a  state  that  those  objects  of  contemplation  will  excite  in  him  no  holy 
affections."  The  Scriptures  declare  (Kom.  8: 7)  that  "the  ■ind  of  th«  iMk  ii  «aauty"— not 
against  some  error  or  mistaken  notion  of  God  — but  "is  nmtj  agiiut  Qod."  It  is  God's 
holiness,  mandatory  and  punitive,  that  is  hated.  A  clearer  view  of  that  holiness  wiU 
only  increase  the  hatred.  A  woman's  hatred  of  spiders  will  never  be  changed  to  love  by 
bringing  them  close  to  her.  Magnif  sring  them  with  a  compound  oxy-hydrogen  micro- 
scope will  not  help  the  matter.  Tyler:  **  All  the  light  of  the  last  day  will  not  subdue 
the  sinner's  heart."  The  mere  presence  of  God,  and  seeing  God  face  to  face,  will  be  hell 
to  him,  if  his  hatred  be  not  first  changed  to  love.  See  E.  D.  Griffin,  Divine  Efficiency, 
105-110,  a03-«l :  and  Review  of  Griffin,  by  S.  B.  Mason,  Trath  Unfolded,  8aM07. 
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0.  The  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  efficient  cause  of 
regeneration. 

In  ascribing  to  the  Holy  Spirit  the  authorship  of  regeneration,  we  do  not 
affirm  that  the  diyine  Spirit  accomplishes  his  work  without  any  accompany- 
ing instrumentality.  We  simply  assert  that  the  power  which  regenerates 
is  the  power  of  Qod,  and  that  although  conjoined  with  the  use  of  means, 
there  is  a  direct  operation  of  this  i>ower  upon  the  sinner's  heart  which 
changes  its  moral  character.  We  add  two  remarks  by  way  of  further 
explanation: 

(a)  The  Scriptural  assertions  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of 
his  mighty  power  in  the  soul  forbid  us  to  regard  the  divine  Spirit  in  re- 
generation as  coming  in  contact,  not  with  the  soul,  but  only  with  the  truth. 
Since  truth  is  simply  what  is,  there  can  be  no  change  wrought  in  the  truth. 
The  phrases,  <<to  energize  the  truth,"  "to  intensify  the  truth,"  "to  il- 
luminate the  truth,"  have  no  proper  meaning ;  since  eyen  €k>d  cannot  make 
the  truth  more  true.  If  any  change  is  wrought,  it  must  be  wrought^  not  in 
the  truth,  but  in  the  souL 

The  mazlni,  '*  Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,"  is  very  untrue,  if  God  be  left  out  of 
the  account.  Truth  without  Ood  is  an  abetmction,  and  not  a  power.  It  is  a  mere  io- 
stniment,  useless  without  an  a^nt.  "  Tb0  fword  of  th«  Spirit,  whiok  is  tha  vcrd  of  Ood  "  ( Ipk.  6 :  17 ), 
must  he  wielded  by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  in  contact,  not 
simply  with  the  instrument,  but  with  the  soul.  To  all  moral,  and  especially  to  all  relig- 
ious truth,  there  is  an  inward  unsusceptlbility,  arisinfir  from  the  perversity  of  the  alTec- 
tions  and  the  will.  This  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart  must  be  removed,  before  the 
soul  can  perceive  or  be  moved  by  the  truth.  Hence  the  Spirit  must  deal  directly  with 
the  soul.  Denovan:  '*  Our  natural  hearts  are  hearts  of  stone.  The  word  of  God  is  good 
seed  sown  on  the  hard,  trodden,  macadamised  highway,  which  the  horses  of  passion, 
the  asses  of  self-will,  the  wagons  of  imaginary  treasure,  have  made  impenetrable.  Only 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  soften  and  pulverise  this  soil." 

The  Psalmist  prays:  "ImUm  my  havt  uto  ikj  tastiBoiiiat"  (Pl  119 :  36),  while  of  Lydia  it  is 
said :  "▼bon  hMurt  fh»  Lord  openid, to  giTi  hood  nato  thi  thiagi  whioh  wm  tpokon  by  Pud"  (Aoto  16 :  U).  We 
may  say  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  **  He  freeies  and  then  melts  the  soil.  He  breaks  the  hard, 
cold  stone.  Kills  out  the  rooted  weeds  so  vile— All  this  he  does  alone;  And  every 
virtue  we  posseas*  And  every  victory  won.  And  every  thought  of  holiness.  Are  his,  and 
his  alone."  Hence,  In  Pi.  90  :  16, 17,  the  Psalmist  says,  first:  "lei  thy  work  appoor  luto  thj  oonr- 
utB  " ;  then  "litaUiak  tim  tlio  vork  of  our  hiadt  vpos  u  "—  CK>d*s  work  is  first  to  appear  ~  then 
man's  work,  which  is  GN)d*s  work  carried  out  by  human  instruments.  At  Jericho,  the 
force  was  not  applied  to  the  ram's  horns,  but  to  the  walls.  When  Jesus  healed  the  blind 
man,  his  power  was  applied,  not  to  the  spittle,  but  to  the  eyes.  The  impression  is  pre- 
pared, not  by  heating  the  seal,  but  by  softening  the  wax.  So  Qod's  power  acts,  not  upon 
the  truth,  but  upon  the  sinner. 

(6)  Even  if  truth  oould  be  energized,  intensified,  illuminated,  there 
would  still  be  needed  a  change  in  the  moral  disposition,  before  the  soul 
could  recognize  its  beauty  or  be  affected  by  it.  No  mere  increase  of  light 
can  enable  a  blind  man  to  see ;  the  disease  of  the  eye  must  first  be  cured 
before  external  objects  are  visible.  So  €k>d's  work  in  regeneration  must  be 
performed  within  the  soul  itself.  Over  and  above  all  influence  of  the  truth, 
there  must  be  a  direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart  Al- 
though wrought  in  conjunction  with  the  presentation  of  truth  to  the  intel- 
lect, regeneration  differs  from  moral  suasion  in  being  an  immediate  act  of 
God. 

It  is  false  to  say  that  soul  can  come  in  contact  with  soul  only  through  the  influence  of 
truth.    In  the  Intercourse  of  dear  friends,  or  In  the  discourse  of  the  orator,  there  is  a 
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peraonal  influenoe,  distinct  from  the  word  Bpoken,  which  persaades  the  heart  and  oon- 
quers  the  will.  We  Bometimcs  call  it  **  maffnetiflm  "  —  but  we  mean  simply  that  soul 
reaches  soul,  in  ways  apart  from  the  use  of  physical  intermediaries.  Compare  the  facta, 
imperfectly  known  as  yet,  of  second  sightf  mlnd-readingTt  clairvoyance.  But  whether 
these  be  accepted  or  not,  it  still  Is  true  that  Ood  has  not  made  the  human  soul  so  that 
it  Is  inaccessible  to  himself.  The  omnipresent  Spirit  penetrates  and  pervades  all  spirits 
that  have  been  made  by  him. 

In  the  primary  change  of  disposition,  which  is  the  most  essential  feature  of  regenera- 
tion, the  Spirit  of  God  acts  directly  upon  the  spirit  of  man.  In  the  securinir  of  the 
initial  exercise  of  this  new  disposition  — which  constitutes  the  secondary  feature  of 
God's  work  of  regreneratlon  —  the  truth  is  used  as  a  means.  Hence,  perhaps,  in  Junai  1 :  18, 
we  read :  "  Of  his  own  will  he  broaght  u  forth  by  the  word  of  truth  "  instead  of  "  he  begat  us  by  the 
word  of  truth  "  —  the  reference  being  to  the  secondary,  not  to  the  primary,  feature  of 
regeneration.  The  advocates  of  the  opposite  view  — the  view  that  God  works  only 
through  the  truth  as  a  means,  and  that  his  only  influence  upon  the  soul  is  a  moral  in- 
fluence—very naturally  deny  the  mystical  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ.  Squier,  for 
example,  in  his  Autobiog.,  349-^8,  esp.  380,  on  the  Spirit's  influences,  quotes  John  16  :  8 
—  he  "will  oonviot  the  world  in  respeet  of  lin"— to  show  that  God  regenerates  by  applying  truth 
to  men's  minds,  so  far  as  to  convince  them,  by  fair  and  sufficient  arguments,  that  they 
are  sinners. 

For  the  view  that  truth  is  "energized"  or  "intensified"  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  see 
Phelps,  New  Birth,  61, 121 ;  Walker.  Philosophy  of  Plan  of  Salvation,  chap.  18.  Per  con- 
trOy  see  Wardlaw,  Syst.  Theol.,  8  :  24,  25 ;  E.  D.  Griffin,  Divine  Efficiency,  78-116;  Ander- 
son, Regeneration,  123-168 ;  Edwards,  Works.  2  :  647-607 ;  Chalmers,  Lectures  on  Romans, 
chap.  1 ;  Payne.  Divine  Sovereignty,  lect.  2) :  863-867 ;  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.,  3 : 8-37,  466- 
486.  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  Efficient  Cause  of  Regeneration,  see  Hopkins,  Works, 
1 :  464;  Dwlght,  Theology,  2 :  4184;!9;  John  Owen,  Works,  3 :  28^207,  366-688;  Robert 
Hall,  Sermon  on  the  Cause,  Agent,  and  Purpose  of  Regeneration. 

4.  '  The  Instrumentality  %Med  in  Regeneration, 

A.  Bomanists  hold  that  regeneration  is  accomplished  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  baptism.  With  them  the  standards  of  the  English  Church, 
and  most  Lutherans  and  Disciples  ( Campbellites ),  agree.  To  this  view  we 
urge  the  following  objections  : 

(a)  The  Scriptures  represent  baptism  to  be  not  the  means  but  only  the 
sign  of  regeneration,  and  therefore  to  presuppose  and  follow  regeneration. 
For  this  reason  only  believers — that  is,  persons  giving  credible  evidence  of 
being  regenerated  —  were  baptized  (Acts  8  :  12).  Not  external  baptism, 
but  the  conscientious  turning  of  the  soul  to  Gk)d  which  baptism  symbolizes, 
saves  us  ( 1  Pet.  3 :  21  —  owetdfyjet^  hya&fjc  kTrep&rrjfia ).  Texts  like  John  8 :  5, 
Acts  2  :  88,  Ool.  2  :  12,  Tit  3  :  5,  are  to  be  explained  upon  the  principle  that 
regeneration,  the  inward  change,  and  baptism,  the  outward  sign  of  that 
change,  were  regarded  as  only  dijQferent  sides  or  aspects  of  the  same  fact, 
and  either  side  or  aspect  might  therefore  be  described  in  terms  derived 
from  the  other. 

(6)  Upon  this  view,  there  is  a  striking  incongruity  between  the  nature  of 
the  change  to  be  wrought  and  the  means  employed  to  produce  it.  The 
change  is  a  spiritual  one,  but  the  means  are  physical  It  is  far  more  rational 
to  suppose  that,  in  changing  the  character  of  intelligent  beings,  Qod  uses 
means  which  have  relation  to  their  intelligence.  The  view  we  are  consider- 
ing is  part  and  parcel  of  a  general  scheme  of  mechanical  rather  than  moral 
salvation,  and  is  more  consistent  with  a  materialistic  than  with  a  spiritual 
philosophy. 

i0to  8 :  12—"  whan  they  baiitTad  Philip  pnaohing  good  tidings  oonoaming  tha  kingdom  of  God  and  tha  nama  of  Jasu 
Christ,  thsy  were  bi^tised" ;  1  Pet  3 :  21— "whieh  nlso  after  a  true  likeness  doth  now  sets  yon,  erea  baptiam,  not  the 
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Ipvtiiiig  aw»7  of  tlM  ttth  of  the  llMh,  bat  tto  iatMnragitiaB  [mirf.—  'iBtniry*, 'appitl']  of  a  good  wDHiaBOB  tovwd 
4MI "  « the  inquiry  of  the  soul  after  Ood,  the  oonaoientious  turning  of  the  bouI  to  God. 

Flomptre,  however,  makes  ivtptirniiiA  a  forensio  term,  equivalent  to  "  examination," 
■and  IncludlnflT  both  question  and  answer.  It  means,  then,  the  open  answer  of  alleerianoe 
to  Christ,  given  by  the  new  convert  to  the  constituted  officers  of  the  church.  **  Tliat 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  saving  power  of  baptism  is  the  confession  and  the  profes- 
sion which  precede  it.  If  this  comes  from  a  conscience  that  really  renounces  sin  and 
believes  on  Christ,  then  baptism,  as  the  channel  through  which  the  grace  of  the  new 
birth  is  conveyed  and  the  convert  admitted  into  the  church  of  Christ,  *  saves  us,'  but 
not  otherwise."  We  may  adopt  this  statement  from  Plumptre's  Commentary,  with  the 
alteration  of  the  word  "conveyed"  into  "symbolised"  or  "manifested."  Plumptre's 
interpretation  is,  as  he  seems  to  admit,  in  its  obvious  meaning  Inconsistent  with  inftmt 
baptism ;  to  us  it  seems  equally  inconsistent  with  any  doctrine  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion. 

On  Jobi3:5— ''SzMptAiaMbebornof  vatvaid  tkeSpirit,hooMiiotwtoriBtotk«kiB^  isti 

2 :  38— "B«pwt  7^  Mid  be  biftued  tmrj  hm  of  70a  ii  the  naoM  of  Jans  Gbiiit  uto  Um  muaion  «f  70V ui" : 
€dL 2 :  12— ''boriod  vith  Um ia btptin,  whonin  70  won  also  niaod  vitk  Um  throogk Ikitk" ;  Tit.  3  : 5— "nnd 
u,  tJuoBgk  tlM  vaahiag  of  ngonantioa  and  nanring  of  tbo  S0I7  Ghoit"— see  exposition  under  the  head 
-of  Baptism.  Here  we  need  only  say  that,  if  baptism  be  the  instrument  of  regene- 
ration, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  patriarchs,  or  the  penitent  thief,  could  have  been 
xegenerated. 

B.  The  Soriptozal  view  is  that  regeneration,  so  far  as  it  seoores  an 
activity  of  man,  is  aocomplished  through  the  instmmentality  of  the  tmth. 
Although  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  in  any  way  illuminate  the  truth,  he  does 
illuminate  the  mind,  so  that  it  can  perceive  the  truth.  In  conjunction  with 
the  change  of  man's  inner  disposition,  there  is  an  appeal  to  man's  rational 
nature  through  the  truth.     Two  inferences  may  be  drawn  : 

(a)  Man  is  not  wholly  passive  at  the  time  of  his  regeneration.  He  is 
passive  only  with  respect  to  the  change  of  his  ruling  disposition.  With 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  this  disposition,  he  is  active.  Although  the  efiBl- 
-cient  power  which  secures  this  exercise  of  the  new  disposition  is  the  power 
of  Qodf  yet  man  is  not  therefore  unconscious,  nor  is  he  a  mere  machine 
worked  by  God's  fingers.  On  the  other  hand,  his  whole  moral  nature  under 
■God's  working  is  alive  and  active.  We  reject  the  "  exerdse-sysfcem,"  which 
regards  God  as  the  direct  author  of  all  man's  thoughts,  feehngs,  and  voli- 
tions, not  only  in  its  general  tenor,  but  in  its  special  application  to  regene- 
ration. 

(b)  The  activity  of  man's  mind  in  regeneration  is  activity  in  view  of  the 
truth.  Gk)d  secures  the  initial  exercise  of  the  new  disposition  which  he  has 
wrought  in  man's  heart  in  connection  with  the  use  of  truth  as  a  means. 
Here  we  perceive  the  link  between  the  efficiency  of  God  and  the  activity  of 
man.  Only  as  the  sinner's  mind  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  truth,  does 
-God  complete  his  regenerating  work.  And  as  the  change  of  inward  dispo- 
sition and  the  initial  exercise  of  it  are  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  separated 
by  any  interval  of  time,  we  can  say,  in  general,  that  Christian  work  is  suc- 
•cessful  only  as  it  commends  the  truth  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God  (2  Oor.  4:2). 

In  Bpk.  1 :  17, 18,  there  is  recognised  the  divine  illumf nation  of  the  mind  to  behold  the 
truth— "1BA7  giTO  uto  70a  a  quit  of  viidam  and  roTolatun  in  tho  knowlodgo  of  bim;  baring  tho  0701  of  7«U' 
bflort  onligbttnod,  tbat  70  na7  know  wbat  ii  ^  bopi  «f  bis  oalling."  On  truth  ss  a  means  of  regenera- 
tion, see  Hovey,  Outlines,  lOBi,  who  quotes  Cunningham,  Historical  Theology,  1 :  017 
~*'  Regeneration  may  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense  as  Including  only  the  first  Impartation 
of  spiritual  life or  it  may  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  as  comprehending  the  whole 
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of  that  pTooMB  by  which  he  to  renewed  or  nude  over  ttigtdn  In  the  whole  man  after  the> 
Image  of  Ood  — I.  e.,  as  indudlnflr  the  production  of  Baying  faith  and  union  to  Christ* 
Only  In  the  first  sense  did  the  Reformers  maintain  that  man  in  the  process  was  wfaoUsr 
passive  and  not  actlye ;  for  they  did  not  dispute  that,  before  the  process  In  the  second 
and  more  enlarged  sense  was  completed,  man  was  spiritually  alive  and  active,  and  con- 
tinned  so  ever  after  during  the  whole  process  of  his  sanctlflcatlon.'* 

Dr.  Hovey  suggests  an  apt  illustration  of  these  two  parts  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work 
and  their  union  in  regeneration :  At  the  same  time  that  Ood  makes  the  photographic 
plate  sensitive,  he  pours  in  the  light  of  truth  whereby  the  image  of  Christ  is  formed  in 
the  soul.  Without  the  "  sensitizing  '*  of  the  plate,  it  would  never  fix  the  rays  of  light 
so  as  to  retain  the  image.  In  the  process  of  "  sensitising,"  the  plate  is  passive ;  under 
the  Influence  of  light,  it  is  active.  In  both  the  '*  sensitising  "  and  the  taking  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  real  agent  is  not  the  plate  nor  the  light,  but  the  photographer.  The  photog* 
rapher  cannot  perform  both  operations  at  the  same  moment.  Ood  can.  He  gives  the 
new  affection,  and  at  the  same  instant  he  secures  its  exercise  in  view  of  the  truth. 

For  denial  of  the  instrumentality  of  truth  in  regeneration,  see  Pierce,  in  Bap.  Quar.,. 
Jan.,  1872 :  62.  Per  eontm,  see  Anderson,  Regeneration,  80-12S.  H.  B.  Smith  holds  middle- 
ground.  He  says:  ** In  adults  It  [regeneration]  is  wrought  most  frequently  by  the 
word  of  Ood  as  the  Instrument.  Believing  that  infants  may  be  regenerated,  we  cannot 
assert  that  it  Is  tied  to  the  word  of  God  absolutely."  We  prefer  to  say  that,  if  infants, 
are  regenerated,  they  also  are  regenerated  in  conjunction  with  some  influence  of  truth 
upon  the  mind,  dim  as  the  recognition  of  it  may  be.  Otherwise  we  break  the  Scriptural 
connection  between  regeneration  and  conversion,  and  open  the  way  for  fUth  in  a  physi- 
cal, magical,  sacramental  salvation.  Squler,  Autobiog.,  868,  says  well,  of  the  theory  of 
regeneration  which  makes  man  purely  passive,  that  it  has  a  benumbing  effect  upon 
preaching :  "  The  lack  of  expectation  unnerves  the  efforts  of  the  preacher ;  an  impres- 
sion of  the  fortuitous  presence  neutralises  his  engagedness.  This  antinomian  depend- 
ence on  the  Spirit  extracts  all  vitality  from  the  pulpit  and  sense  of  responsibility  from 
the  hearer,  and  makes  preaching  an  opu»  operatum,  like  the  baptismal  regeneration  of 
the  formalist." 

Squler  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  regarding  the  truth  alone  as  the  cause  of 
regeneration.  His  words  are  none  the  less  a  valuable  protest  against  the  view  that 
regeneration  is  so  entirely  due  to  God  that  in  no  part  of  it  is  man  active.  It  was  with  a. 
better  view  that  Luther  cried :  **  O  that  we  might  multiply  living  books,  that  Is,, 
preaohen  1 "  And  the  preacher  is  successful  only  as  he  possesses  and  unfolds  the  truth. 
John  took  the  little  book  from  the  Covenant-angel's  hand  and  ate  it  (  B«t.  10 : 8-11 ).  So- 
he  who  is  to  preach  Gtod's  truth  must  feed  upon  it,  until  it  has  become  his  own.  For  the 
Bxerdse-system,  see  Emmons,  Works,  4 :  88^-411 ;  Hagenbaoh,  Hist.  Doct.,  2 :  480. 

5.     The  Nature  of  the  Change  wrought  in  BegeneraHon. 

A.  It  is  a  change  in  which  the  goveming  disposition  is  made  holy^ 
This  implies  that : 

(a)  It  is  not  a  change  in  the  substance  of  either  body  or  soul.  Begene- 
ration  is  not  a  physical  change.  There  is  no  physical  seed  or  germ  implanted 
in  man's  nature.  Begeneration  does  not  add  to,  or  subtract  from,  the  num- 
ber of  man's  intellectual,  emotional,  or  voluntary  faculties.  But  regene-^ 
ration  is  the  giving  of  a  new  direction  or  tendency  to  powers  of  affection 
which  man  possessed  before.  Man  had  the  faculty  of  love  before,  but  his. 
love  was  supremely  set  on  self.  In  regeneration  the  direction  of  that  faculty 
is  changed,  and  his  love  is  now  set  supremely  upon  GKkL 

Iph.  t :  10— "mated  m  Okristiwu  for  good  vorks"— does  not  imply  that  the  old  soul  is  anni- 
hilated, and  a  new  soul  created.  The  "old  oan"  which  Is  "oraaflod"  (Rom.  6:6)  and  "pat 
ftwftj  "  (IpL  4 :  a)  is  simply  the  sinful  bent  of  the  aifeotlons  and  will.  When  this  direc- 
tion of  the  dispositions  is  changed,  and  becomes  holy,  we  can  call  the  change  a  new 
birth  of  the  old  nature,  because  the  same  facutbUs  that  acted  before  are  acting  now,  the 
only  dllference  being  that  now  these  faculties  are  set  toward  God  and  purity.  Or,  re- 
garding the  change  from  another  point  of  view,  we  may  speak  of  man  as  having  a 
**new  nature,"  as  "recreated,"  as  being  a  *'  new  creature,"  because  this  dWeeUon  of  the 
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affeottODS  and  will,  which  ensures  a  different  life  from  what  was  led  before,  is  some- 
thing totally  new,  and  due  wholly  to  the  reveneratinjr  act  of  God.  In  1  Pit  1 :  23— "bt- 
g«ttn  again,  oat  of  Mnuptada  Mai  bat  of  iaaaniptiUa  "—  all  materialistio  Inf erenoes  fkx>m  the  word 
"  aaai"  as  if  it  ImpUed  the  Implantation  of  a  physical  germ,  are  prevented  by  the  follow- 
ing explanatory  words :  "  thrtmgh  tha  vord  of  God,  whiek  livatk  and  AtndatL" 

So*  too,  when  we  describe  regeneration  as  the  communication  of  a  new  life  to  the 
soul,  we  should  not  conceive  of  this  new  life  as  a  aubttanee  imparted  or  Infused  Into  us. 
The  new  life  is  rather  a  new  direction  and  activity  of  our  own  affections  and  will. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ;  Christ  dwells  in  the  renewed  heart : 
Christ's  entrance  into  the  soul  is  the  eauss  and  (tcoompatUment  of  its  regeneration.  But 
tUs  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  soul  is  not  Utetf  regeneration.  We  must  distinguish  the 
effect  from  the  cause ;  otherwise  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  a  panthelstio  confounding  of 
our  own  personality  and  life  with  the  personality  and  life  of  Christ.  Christ  is  indeed 
our  life,  in  the  sense  of  being  the  cause  and  supporter  of  our  life,  but  he  is  not  our  life 
in  the  sense  that,  after  our  union  with  him,  our  individuality  ceases.  The  effect  of  union 
with  Christ  is  rather  that  our  individuality  Is  enlarged  and  exalted  ( JobnlO :  10  — "  I  oasM  tkat 
tkqr  n»7  Uto  lifa,  and  nay  haTo  it  almndantly." 

We  must  therefore  take  with  a  grain  of  allowance  the  generally  excellent  words  of 
Gordon,  Twofold  Life,  S9— "Regeneration  is  the  communication  of  the  divine  nature 
to  man  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  word  "  ( 2  Fit  1 : 4 ).  '*  As  Christ 
was  made  partaker  of  human  nature  by  incarnation,  that  so  he  might  enter  Into  truest 
f^owship  with  us,  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  by  regeneration,  that 
we  may  enter  into  truest  fellowship  with  Gtod.  Regeneration  is  not  a  change  of  nature, 
ix.^  a  natural  heart  bettered.  Eternal  life  is  not  natural  life  prolonged  into  endless 
duration.  It  is  the  divine  life  Imparted  to  us,  the  very  life  of  God  communicated  to 
the  human  soul,  and  bringing  forth  there  its  proper  fruit.** 

So,  too,  we  would  criticize  the  doctrine  of  Drummond,  Nat.  Law  in  the  Spir.  World : 
"People  forget  the  persistence  of  force.  Instead  of  transforming  energy,  they  try  to 
create  it.  We  must  either  depend  on  envtronment,  or  be  self-sufficient.  The  'oaaiioi  boar 
firvit  of  itarif '  ( Jobs  15 :  4 )  is  the  '  oaaiwt '  of  natural  law.  Natural  fruit  flourishes  with  air  and 
sunshine.  The  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  non-Christian  Is  the  difference 
between  the  organic  and  the  Inorganic.  The  Christian  hss  all  the  characteristics  of  life : 
assimilation,  waste,  reproduction,  spontaneous  action."  Bee  criticism  of  Drummond. 
by  Murphy,  In  Brit.  Quar.,  1884 :  118-125—**  As  in  resurrection  there  is  a  physical  connec- 
tion with  the  old  body,  so  in  regeneration  there  is  a  natural  connection  with  the  old 
soul."  Also,  Brit  Quar.,  July,  1880,  art. :  Evolution  Viewed  in  Relation  to  Theology  — 
**  The  regenerating  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  symbolized,  not  by  the  vitalization  of 
dead  matter,  but  by  the  agency  of  the  organizing  intelligence  which  guides  the  evolu* 
tion  of  living  beings." 

(b)  Begenerstion  involvee  an  enlightenment  of  the  understanding  and  a 
reotiflcation  of  the  volitiong.  Bat  it  seems  moat  consonant  with  Soriptaxe 
and  with  a  oorreot  pi^ohology  to  regard  these  changes  as  immediate  and 
neoessary  oonsequenoes  of  the  change  of  disposition  ahready  mentioned, 
rather  than  as  the  primary  and  central  facts  in  regeneration.  The  taste  for 
tmth  logically  precedes  perception  of  the  tmth,  and  lore  for  €k>d  logically 
precedes  obedience  to  Gk)d ;  indeed,  without  love  no  obedience  is  possible. 
Beverse  the  lever  of  affection,  and  this  moral  locomotive,  without  further 
change,  will  move  away  from  sin,  and  toward  tmth  and  Qod. 

Texts  which  seem  to  Imply  that  a  right  taste,  disposition,  affection,  logically  precedes 
both  knowledge  of  God  and  obedience  to  Ood,  are  the  following :  Pa.  34 : 8— "0  taato  and  aa» 
that tko  lord ia good";  119:36— "liidiaa  my  haartOBto  thy  teatiawBiaa";  Jflr.24  :7— "I  villgiTo  tham  a  haart 
toknovm";  lUt  5:8— "Blaaaad  an  Um  para  in  baart:  for  thoy  abaU  aaaOod";  John?:  17— "If  any  man 
vi]lothtodokiavill,haAaUknowofyMtoaohins,whotiuritboofGod";  A«tai6:14-Of  Lydfa  it  is  said  : 
"¥hoa» haart  tlia  Lard opamd,  to gira haad nnto  tha ttunga  vUok  vara  ipokan  bj  Panl" ;  Ipk.  1 :  18— "kavisg  tha 
^jaa  of  your  baart  anlightonad.'* 

The  text  John  1 :  12, 13— "but  u  oany  aa  noaTod  him.  to  thorn  gayo  ha  tha  right  to  booomo  ehildran  of  Ood, 
oTon  to  thom  that  bolioTo  on  hia  nama:  vhioh  woro  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  tho  will  of  tha  flaah,  nor  of  tha  vill  of 
man,  bat  of  God  "—seems  at  first  sight  to  imply  that  fSith  is  the  condition  of  regeneration,, 
and  therefore  prior  to  it.    "  But  if  iiov^iav  here  signifies  the  *  right  *  or  *  privilege '  of 
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«ooship.  It  is  a  rlffht  wbloh  may  presuppose  fftith  as  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  regenera^ 
tion  —  a  work  apart  from  which  no  genuine  faith  exists  In  the  souL  But  It  is  i^Sossible 
that  John  means  to  say  that,  in  the  ease  of  all  who  reoelved  Christ,  their  power  to  believe 
was  aiven  to  them  by  him.  In  the  original  the  emphasis  is  on  *  gave,'  and  this  is  shown 
"by  the  order  of  the  words  "  ( Hovey ). 

(c)  It  is  objected,  indeed,  that  we  know  only  of  mental  sabstanoe  and  of 
mental  acts,  and  that  the  new  disposition  or  state  just  mentioned,  since 
it  is  not  an  act,  must  be  regarded  as  a  new  substance,  and  so  lack  all  moral 
quality.  But  we  reply  that,  besides  substance  and  acts,  there  are  habits, 
tendencies,  proclivities,  some  of  them  natiye  and  some  of  them  acquired. 
They  are  voluntary,  and  have  moral  character.  If  we  can  by  repeated  acta 
originate  sinful  tendencies,  Gk)d  can  surely  originate  in  us  holy  tendencies. 
Such  holy  tendencies  formed  a  part  of  the  nature  of  Adam,  as  he  came  from 
the  hand  of  Qod.  As  the  result  of  the  fall,  we  are  bom  with  tendencies 
toward  evil  for  which  we  are  responsible.  Begeneration  is  a  restoration  of 
t<he  original  tendenciee  toward  Gk>d  which  were  lost  by  the  falL  Such  holy 
tendencies  (tastes,  dispositions,  affections)  are  not  only  not  unmoral  —  they 
are  the  only  possible  springs  of  right  moral  action.  Only  in  the  restoration 
of  them  does  man  become  truly  free. 

On  holy  affection  as  the  proper  spring  of  holy  action,  see  Hodge,  Essays  and  Beviews, 
1 :  48;  Owen  on  Holy  Spirit,  In  Works,  8 :  287-886;  Chamock  on  Begeneration:  Andrew 
Fuller,  Works,  2  :  461-471,  612-660,  and  8  :  796;  Edwards  on  Bellgious  Affections,  in  Works, 
3  : 1-Sl ;  Bellamy,  Works,  S :  603 ;  Dwlght,  Works,  2 ;  418 ;  Woods,  Works,  8 : 1-21 ;  Andei^ 
son,  Begeneration,  21-60. 

B.  It  is  an  instantaneous  change,  in  a  region  of  the  soul  below  oonsoious- 
ness,  and  is  therefore  known  only  in  its  results. 

(a)  It  is  an  instantaneous  change. — Begeneration  is  not  a  gradual  work. 
Although  there  may  be  a  gradual  work  of  God's  providence  and  Spirit,  pre- 
paring the  change,  and  a  g^^iiA^  recognition  of  it  after  it  has  taken  place, 
there  must  be  an  instant  of  time  when,  under  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit, 
the  disposition  of  the  soul,  just  before  hostile  to  God,  is  changed  to  love. 
Any  other  view  assumes  an  intermediate  state  of  indecision  which  has  no 
moral  character  at  all,  and  confounds  regeneration  either  with  conviction  €^ 
with  sanotification. 

Conviction  of  sin  Is  an  ordinary,  if  not  an  invariable,  antecedent  of  regeneration.  It 
results  f^om  the  contemplation  of  truth.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  fear,  remorse,  and 
cries  for  mercy.  But  these  desires  and  fears  are  not  signs  of  regeneration.  They  are 
selfish.  They  are  quite  consistent  with  manifest  and  dreadful  omnlty  to  Ocd.  They 
have  a  hopeful  aspect,  simply  because  they  are  evidence  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  striving 
with  the  soul.  But  this  work  of  the  Spirit  is  not  yet  regeneration ;  at  most,  it  is  prepa- 
ration for  regeneration.  So  far  as  the  sinner  is  concerned,  he  is  more  of  a  sinner  than 
ever  before ;  because,  under  more  light  than  has  ever  before  been  given  him,  he  is  still 
rejecting  Christ  and  resisting  the  Spirit.  The  word  of  Ood  and  the  Holy  Spirit  appeal  to 
lower  as  well  as  to  higher  motives ;  most  men's  concern  about  religion  is  determined,  at 
the  outset,  by  hope  or  fear. 

All  these  motives,  though  they  are  not  the  highest,  are  yet  proper  motives  to  in- 
fluence the  soul ;  it  is  right  to  seek  Ood  from  motives  of  self-interest,  and  because  we 
desire  heaven.  But  the  seeking  which  not  only  begins,  but  ends,  upon  this  lower  plane, 
is  never  successful.  Until  the  soul  gives  itself  to  God  from  motives  of  love,  it  Is  never 
saved.  And  so  long  as  these  preliminary  motives  rule,  regeneration  has  not  yet  taken 
place.  Bible-reading,  and  prayers,  and  church-attendance,  and  partial  reformations, 
are  certainly  better  than  apathy  or  outbreaking  sin.  They  may  be  signs  that  God  Is 
working  in  the  soul.  But  without  complete  surrender  to  G  od,  they  may  be  accompanied 
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with  the  greatest  guilt  and  the  greatest  danfrer ;  simply  because,  under  such  Influenoes, 
the  withholding  of  submission  implies  the  most  active  hatred  to  God,  and  opposition  to 
Ills  will.  Instance  oases  of  outward  reformation  that  preceded  regeneration.  Park: 
**  The  soul  is  a  monad,  and  must  turn  all  at  once.  If  we  are  standing  on  the  line,  we  are 
yet  unregenerate.    We  are  regenerate  only  when  we  cross  it/* 

So,  too.  we  must  not  confound  regeneration  with  sanctiflcation.  Sanctiflcation,  as  the 
■development  of  the  new  affection,  is  gradual  and  progressive.  But  no  beQtnnina  is 
progressive  or  gradual ;  and  regeneration  is  a  beginning  of  the  new  affection.  We  may 
jpradually  come  to  the  ktwwledoe  that  a  new  affection  exists,  but  the  knowledge  of  a 
beginning  is  one  thing :  the  beginning  itself  is  another  thing.  Luther  had  experienced 
a  change  of  heart,  long  before  he  knew  its  meaning  or  could  express  his  new  feelings  in 
HCientlflc  form.  It  is  not  in  the  sense  of  a  gradual  regeneration,  but  in  the  sense  of  a 
gradual  recognition  of  the  taat  of  regeneration,  and  a  progressive  enjoyment  of  its 
results,  that "  th«  patk  of  tb«  li^htMnu  "  is  said  to  be  "  u  th«  ihinuig  light "—  the  morning-dawn  that 
begins  in  faintness,  but— "that  ikiiutli  mon  and  norc  unto  the  perfoot  day  "  (ProT.  4  ;  18).  Cf.  2  Cor.  4 : 
4— ''the  god  of  this  worU  h*th  blindod  the  BiBdf  of  tho  nnboUering,  that  the  light  of  the  gospol  of  tho  glory  of  Christ, 
who  is  tho  imago  of  God,  shoald  not  dairn  upon  thorn."  Here  the  recognition  of  Ood's  work  is  described 
as  gradual:  that  the  work  itself  is  instantaneous,  appears  from  the  following  rtne  6— 
^'SooingitisGodthatHid,  Light  ihaU  ihino  oat  of  darknoH,  vho  ihuiod  in  our  hoarti,  to  giro  tho  Ught  of  the  knowl- 
•edge  of  the  glorj  of  God  in  the  iaee  of  Jenu  ChrisL" 

Illustrate  by  the  unoonsdous  crossing  of  the  line  which  separates  one  State  of  the 
Federal  Union  from  another.  From  this  doctrine  of  instantaneous  regeneration,  we 
may  infer  the  duty  of  reaping,  as  well  as  of  sowing :  John  4 :  88  — "  I  leiit  yon  to  reap."  "  It  is 
A  mistaken  notion  that  It  takes  God  a  long  time  to  give  increase  to  the  seed  planted  in  a 
'Binner's  heart.  This  grows  out  of  the  idea  that  regeneration  Is  a  matter  of  training ; 
that  a  soul  must  be  educated  from  a  lost  state  Into  a  state  of  salvation.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  three  thousand,  whom  in  the  morning  Peter  called  murderers  of  Christ,  were 
before  night  regenerated  and  baptized  members  of  his  church.**  Drummond,  in  his 
Nat.  Law  in  the  Hpir.  World,  remarks  upon  tho  humaneness  of  sudden  conversion.  As 
■self-limitation,  self-mortiflcation,  suicide  of  the  old  nature.  It  is  well  to  have  it  at  once 
•done  and  over  with,  and  not  to  die  by  degrees. 

(b)  This  change  takes  place  in  a  region  of  the  soul  below  consciousness. 
—  It  is  by  no  means  tme  that  God's  work  in  regeneration  is  always  recognized 
by  the  subject  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  never  directly  perceived  at 
all.  The  working  of  Gk)d  in  the  hmnan  soul,  since  it  contravenes  no  law  of 
man's  being,  but  rather  puts  him  in  the  full  and  normal  possession  of  his 
own  powers,  is  secret  and  inscrutable.  Although  man  is  conscious,  he  is 
not  conscious  of  God's  regenerating  agency. 

We  know  our  own  natural  existence  only  through  the  phenomena  of  thought  and  sense. 
So  we  know  our  own  spiritual  existence,  ss  new  creatures  in  Christ,  only  through  the 
new  feelings  and  experiences  of  the  soul.  **  The  will  does  not  need  to  act  solitarily,  in 
•order  to  act  freely.**  God  acts  on  the  will,  and  the  resulting  holiness  is  true  freedom. 
John  8 :  30  — "  If  therefore  the  Son  shall  make  yon  1^  ye  shall  he  firee  indeed."  We  have  the  consciousness 
of  freedom ;  but  the  act  of  God  in  giving  us  this  freedom  is  beyond  or  beneath  our  con- 
«clousness. 

(c)  This  change,  however,  is  recognized  indirectly  in  its  results. — ^At 
the  moment  of  regeneration,  the  soul  is  conscious  only  of  the  truth  and  of 
its  own  exercises  with  reference  to  it.  That  God  is  the  author  of  its  new 
affection  is  an  inference  from  the  new  character  of  the  exercises  which  it 

.  prompts.  The  human  side  or  aspect  of  regeneration  is  Conversion.  This, 
and  the  Sanctification  which  follows  it  ( including  the  special  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ),  are  the  sole  evidences  in  any  particular  case  that  regeneration 
is  an  accomplished  fact 

Regeneration,  though  it  is  the  birth  of  a  perfect  child,  is  still  the  birth  of  a  child.  The 
-child  Is  to  grow,  and  the  growth  is  sanctiflcation ;  in  other  words,  sanctiflcation,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  simply  the  strengthening  and  development  of  the  holy  affection  which  be- 
gina  its  existence  in  regeneration.    Hence  the  subject  of  the  epistle  to  the  Remans  ~ 
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salvation  by  teith — includes  not  only  Justlfloatlon  by  faith  ( Oaptan  1-7 ).  but  BanotificatloD 
by  ftUth  (OhAptan  8-16).  On  evidenoes  of  raffeneration,  see  Anderaon,  Regeneration,  160- 
214, 2S7-206 ;  Woods,  Works,  44-66. 

m.      GONVEBSION. 

Oonyersion  is  that  yoluntaiy  change  in  the  mind  of  the  ainner,  in  whioh 
he  tumB,  on  the  one  hand,  from  sin,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  Christ  The* 
former  or  negative  element  in  conversion,  namely,  the  turning  from  sin,, 
we  denominate  repentance.  The  latter  or  positive  element  in  conversion,, 
namely,  the  taming  to  Ghrist,  we  denominate  faith. 

For  aooount  of  repentance  and  faith  as  elements  of  conversion,  see  Andrew  Fuller, 
Works,  1 :  666 ;  Luthardt,  Compendium  der  Dogmatik,  3d  ed.,  20^-206.  The  two  elements- 
of  conversion  seem  to  be  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  when  he  writes  in  Rubl.  6  :  11  — "Raokoa  7*  alw 
joomlTM  to  be  dMd  onto  liii,  bat  iUt«  onto  Go&  in  Christ  Jews" ;  OoLS :  3  — "  7*  died,  and  joar  lift  is  kid  vitk 
Ghrist  in  God." 

(a)  Oonversion  is  the  homan  side  or  aspect  of  that  fundamental  spiritual 
change  which,  as  viewed  from  the  divine  side,  we  call  regeneration.  It  ia 
simply  man's  taming.  The  Soriptares  recognize  the  voluntary  activity  of 
the  human  soul  in  this  change  as  distinctly  as  they  recognize  tiie  causative 
agency  of  God.  While  Qod  turns  men  to  himself  ( Ps.  85  :  4 ;  Song  1:4; 
Jer.  81 :  18 ;  Lam.  6  :  21 ),  men  are  exhorted  to  turn  themselves  to  Qod 
(Prov.  1 :  23  ;  Is.  81  :  6  ;  59  :  20;  Ez.  14  :  6 ;  18 :  32 ;  33  :  9,  11 ;  Joel  12  r 
12-14  ).  While  God  is  represented  as  the  author  of  the  new  heart  and  the 
new  spirit  ( Ps.  51 :  10 ;  Ez.  11 :  19 ;  36  :  26 ),  men  are  commanded  to  make* 
for  themselves  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  ( Ez.  18 :  31 ;  2  Gor.  7:1;  o/» 
Phil.  2:12;  Eph.  5:13). 

Pi.  85  : 4— "Tom  as,  0  Qod  of  our  sslratioa" ;  Soag  1 :  4— "Dnv  mo,  vo  will  ru  after  thoo" ;  Jor.  SI :  18^ 
—"ton  thou  BO,  sud  I  ihsll  bo  torned" ;  lam.  S :  21— "Tom  thoa  ns  vsto  thoo,  0  Lord,  and  ve  shall  bo  tomod." 

ProT.  1 :  23— "Turn  70a  at  my  ropnof :  Bohold,  I  will  pour  oat  mj  spirit  onto  70a" ;  Is.  31 : 6— "Tom  70  auto- 
him  trm  vhom 70 han dB0|d7  roroltod,  0  ohildnn  of  Imol";  59 :  20— "And  a  ndooBflr  shall  oomo  to  lion,  sad 
onto  thom  that  tarn  tnm  tnasgnision  in  Jaoob" ;  li.  14  : 6— "Botnm  70,  and  torn  7oanfllTfls  frm.  jwr  idob" ; 
18 :  32— "tan  7oanfllTfls  and  Uto"  ;  33 :  9— "if  thoa  van  tho  viokod  of  his  va7  to  tan  from  it,  sad  ho  ton  not- 
lhmihisva7,  hoihalIdioinhisimqait7";  11— "tan70,ton7eflrom7oaroTil  va7s;  for  vh7  vill  70  dio,  0  hooso' 
of  IsiMl?"   Joel  2 :  1^-14—"  ton  70  onto  me  vith  aU  7oar  heart" 

Pi.  51 :  10— "Create  in  me  a  dean  heart,  0  Ood,  And  rmnr  a  right  spirit  vitUn  me  " ;  Is.  11 :  19— "An4I  viU  giT» 
thom  one  heart,  sod  I  will  pat  a  now  spirit  vithin  70a,  sod  I  viU  take  the  stony  heort  out  of  their  flesh  and  will  giT» 
thom  an  heart  of  flesh";  36 :  28— "i  now  heort  also  will  I  give  70a,  and  a  now  spirit  will  I  pat  within  70a." 

Is.  18 :  31— "  Oest  ava7  trm  70a  all  70Br  transgnaiions,  vhoreb7  70  haTO  traBsgrassed ;  and  ma^  70a  a  nov 
heort  and  a  now  spirit:  for  vh7  will  70  die,  0  hoose  of  Imol?"  2  Oor.  7 : 1— "laring,  thentoo,  these  promises, 
boIoTod,  lotosoleanse  oorselTes  from  all  deflloment  of  flesh  and  spirit,  perfeotiBg  hoUness  in  the  fiaor  of  God" ;  c/.  PhiL 
.  2 :  12, 13— "vork  oat  7oar  own  salTation  vith  bar  and  trembling;  for  it  is  Qod  whioh  worketh  in  70a  both  to  will 
and  to  work,  for  his  good  pleasare";  IpL  5 :  14— "Iwako,  thoa  that  sleopest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall 
shine  open  thee." 

(b)  This  twofold  method  of  representation  can  be  explained  only  when 
we  remember  that  man's  powers  may  be  interpenetrated  and  quickened  by 
the  diyine,  not  only  without  destroying  man's  freedom,  bnt  with  the  result  * 
of  making  man  for  the  first  time  truly  free.  Since  the  relation  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  activity  is  not  one  of  chronological  succession,  man 
is  never  to  wait  for  Ood's  working.  If  he  is  ever  regenerated,  it  must  be  in 
and  through  a  movement  of  his  own  will,  in  which  he  turns  to  Gk>d  as 
unconstrainedly  and  with  as  little  consciousness  of  God's  operation  upon 
him,  as  if  no  such  operation  of  Qod  were  involved  in  the  change.     And  in 
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-preaohiiig,  we  are  to  presB  npon  men  the  daims  of  Gk>d  and  their  dnty  of 
immediate  submission  to  Christ,  with  the  certainty  that  they  who  do  so  snb- 
mit  will  subsequently  recognize  this  new  and  holy  actiTity  of  their  own 
wills  as  due  to  a  working  within  them  of  divine  power. 

Fft.  no  :  8  —"Ay  pMpl«  ofir  thtmlTM  wiUiag^y  in  tht  day  «f  tky  poim."  Tbe  act  of  God  is  acoom- 
^paaled  by  an  aetivity-  of  man.  Domer :  **  Gkid*s  act  initiates  action."  There  is  indeed 
an  oriflrinal  obanginff  of  man's  tastes  and  affeotioos,  and  in  this  man  is  paarive.  But  fhis 
is  only  the  first  aspect  of  regeneration.  In  the  second  aspect  of  it— the  rouslnir  of 
man's  powers— God's  action  is  accompanied  by  man's  activity,  and  regeneration  Ib  bnt 
the  obverse  side  of  conversion.  Luther's  word :  '*  Man,  in  convetslon,  is  purely  passive," 
Is  true  only  of  the  first  part  of  the  change;  and  here,  by  **oonverrion,"  Luther  means 
"  regeneration."  Melancthon  said  better :  **  Non  est  enim  ooHotlo,  ut  voluntas  non  possit 
repugnare:  trahlt  Deus,  sed  volentem  trahit."  See  Meyer  on  Rom.  8 :  i4— "lad  bj  tha  Spirit 
«f  God" :  **  The  expression,"  Meyer  says,  " is  passive,  though  without  prejudice  to  the  hu- 
man wiU,  as  TWM  i3 proves:  'by  tht  Spirit  yo  pat  to  doatk  tho  dotdi  of  tho  body/  " 

As,  by  a  well  known  principle  of  hydrostatics,  tbe  water  contained  in  a  Uttle  tube  can 
balance  the  water  of  a  whole  ocean,  so  God's  grace  can  be  balanced  by  man's  will.  As 
sunshine  on  the  sand  produces  nothing  unless  man  sow  the  seed,  and  as  a  fair  breese 
does  not  propel  the  vessel  unless  man  spread  the  sails,  so  the  influences  of  God's  Spirit 
require  human  agencies,  and  work  through  them.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  sovereign  —  he 
bloweth  where  he  listeth.  Bven  though  there  be  uniform  human  conditions,  there  will 
not  be  uniform  spiritual  results.  Results  are  often  independent  of  human  conditions 
as  such.  This  is  the  truth  emphasiaed  by  Andrew  Fuller.  But  this  does  not  prevent  us 
from  saying  that,  whenever  God's  spirit  works  in  regeneration,  there  is  always  accom- 
panying it  a  voluntary  change  In  man,  which  we  call  conversion,  and  that  this  change  is 
tm  free,  and  as  really  man's  own  work,  as  if  there  were  no  divine  influence  upon  him. 

(c)  From  the  fact  that  the  word  '  conversion '  means  simply  a  '  turning/ 
every  turning  of  the  Ohristian  from  sin,  subsequent  to  the  first,  may,  in  a 
subordinate  sense,  be  denominated  a  conversion  (Luke  22  :32).  Since 
regeneration  is  not  complete  sanctification,  and  the  change  of  governing 
disposition  is  not  identical  with  complete  purification  of  the  nature,  such 
subsequent  turnings  from  sin  are  necessary  consequences  and  evidences  of 
the  first  ( cf,  John  18  :  10 ).  But  they  do  not,  like  the  first,  imply  a  change 
in  the  governing  disposition, —  they  are  rather  new  manifestations  of  a  dis- 
position already  changed.  For  this  reason,  conversion  proper,  like  the 
regeneration  of  which  it  is  the  obverse  side,  can  occur  but  once.  The 
phrase  'second  conversion,'  even  if  does  not  imply  radical  misconception 
of  the  nature  of  conversion,  is  misleading.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to  describe 
these  subsequent  experiences,  not  by  the  term  'conversion/  but  by  such 
phrases  as  '  breaking  o£f,  forsaking,  returning  from,  neglects  or  transgres- 
sions/ and  'coming  back  to  Christ,  trusting  anew  in  him.'  It  is  with 
repentance  and  faith,  as  elements  in  that  first  and  radical  change  by  which 
the  soul  enters  upon  a  state  of  salvation,  that  we  have  now  to  do. 

UkoS :  31,  SB- "Simon,  ffimon,  bohoU,  Sttoa  ukod  to  havo  yon,  tUt  bo  migkt  ait  yoa  m  whoat :  bat  I  mado  np- 
9liflatioBfortbao,tbBtthyfutkfiuliu>t:  and  do  tbon,  vbon  onoo  thoa  boot  tnnod  agaia  [A.  V.:  'artoonTortod'], 
Jtabliab  tby  bnthrai" ;  Jobs  iS :  10— "Ho  tbat  ia  batbod  [  has  taken  afuU  bath]  noodotb  not  lan  to  vaab  bia 
ftet»  bat  ia  olaaa  triiy  wbit  [  as  a  whole  ]." 

On  the  relation  between  the  divine  and  the  human  airendet,  we  quote  a  different  view 
from  another  writer:  **God  decrees  to  employ  means  which  in  every  case  are  suffi- 
cient, and  which  In  certain  cases  it  is  foreseen  will  be  effectual.  Human  action  converts 
a  sufficient  means  into  an  effectual  means.  The  result  is  not  always  according  to  the 
varyinflT  use  of  means.  The  power  is  all  of  Ood.  Man  has  power  to  resist  only. 
There  is  an  universal  influence  of  the  Spirit,  but  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  vary  in 
different  cases,  Just  as  external  opportunities  do.  The  love  of  holiness  ia  blunted,  but  it 
still  lingers.   The  Holy  Spirit  quickens  it.   When  this  love  is  wholly  lost,  sin  asainst 
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the  Holy  Ghost  results.  Before  regeneration  there  to  a  desire  for  holiness,  an  apprehen- 
sion of  its  beauty,  but  thto  to  overborne  by  a  greater  love  for  sin.  If  the  man  does  not 
quickly  grow  worse,  it  is  not  because  of  positive  action  on  hto  part,  but  only  because 
negatively  he  does  not  resist  as  he  might.  *  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.' 
Ood  leads  at  first  by  a  resistible  influence.  When  man  jrlelds,  Ood  leads  by  an  irreslst^ 
Ible  influence.  The  second  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  oonflrms  the  Christian's  choice. 
Thto  second  influence  to  called '  sealing.*  There  to  no  necessary  interval  of  time  between 
the  two.    Prevenlent  grace  comes  flrst;  conversion  comes  after."  ^ 

To  thto  view,  we  would  reply  that  a  partial  love  for  holiness,  and  an  ability  to  choose  it 
before  Ood  works  effectually  upon  the  heart,  seem  to  contradict  those  Scriptures  which 
assert  that  "th«  miBd  of  tlM  fl«ih  it  anmity  ifuastGod"  (Bmb.  8 :  7),  and  that  all  good  works  are  the- 
result  of  God's  new  creation  ( Ipk.  S :  10 ).  Conversion  does  not  precede  regeneration — it 
chronologically  accompanies  regeneration,  though  it  logically  follows  it. 

1.    Re%i€ntan(ie, 

We  may  analyze  repentanoe  into  three  oonstitaents,  each  saooeeding  tena 
of  which  includes  and  implies  the  one  preceding : 

A.  An  intellectual  element, —  recognition  of  sin  as  involving  personal 
guilt,  defilement,  and  helplessness  (Ps.  51 :  3,  7,  11).  If  unaccompanied  by 
the  following  elements,  this  recognition  may  manifest  itself  in  fear  of  pun<- 
ishment,  although  as  yet  there  is  no  hatred  of  sin.  This  element  is  indica- 
ted in  the  Scripture  phrase  imyvijoLz  dfiapriag  (Bom.  3  :  20 ;  cf.l :  32).  • 

Pi.  51 :  S,  11— "For  I  a«knowledg«  my  truugn«iaiii,  And  my  liii  it  erflr  befon  me Out  me  not  away  from 

tky  pmenes,  ind  take  not  tky  My  Spirit  from  me  " ;  Rom.  3 :  20— "tkrongh  the  law  eometk  the  knowledge  of  fin  " ; 
cf.  1 :  92— "who,  knowing  the  ordinanoe  of  Ood,  that  they  whieh  praotioe  meh  things  an  worthy  of  death,  not  onlj 
do  the  lame,  but  ahw  eonaint  with  them  that  pnetioe  them." 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  God  requires  us  to  cherish  no  views  or  emotions  that  oon* 
tradict  the  truth.  He  wants  of  us  no  false  humility.  Humility  ( humus)  =  groundnesa 
—a  coming  down  to  the  hard-pan  of  fticts— a  facinir  of  the  truth.  Repentanoe,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  callinir  ourselves  by  hard  names.  It  is  not  orlnffinff,  or  ezairirerated  self- 
contempt.    It  is  simple  recoflmition  of  what  we  are. 

B.  An  emotional  element, — sorrow  for  sin  as  committed  against  goodness 
and  justice,  and  therefore  hateful  to  God,  and  hateful  in  itself  (Ps.  51 : 1» 
2,  10,  14  ).  This  element  of  repentance  is  indicated  in  the  Scripture  word 
fierafiihifjai.  If  accompanied  by  the  following  elements,  it  is  a  Tiirrrr^  Kara  Qe&v, 
If  not  so  accompanied,  it  is  a  Tiimfj  tov  Kda/iov  »  remorse  and  despair  (  Mat. 
27  :  3 ;  Luke  18  :  23 ;  2  Oor.  7  :  9,  10). 

Pi.  51 : 1, 2, 10, 14  — "  laTO  merey  upon  me— blot  oat  my  tramgnnionB.    Vaih  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity » 

And  eleanse  me  tnm  my  nn . . . .  Create  in  me  a  dean  heert,  0  God DeliTer  me  from  blood  gniltineiB,  0  God" ; 

Hat  27 : 3— "Then  Jadai,  vhioh  betrayed  him,  when  ho  law  that  he  was  eondemned,  repented  himielt  and  bnnght 
book  the  thirty  pieeei  of  alver  to  the  ehief  prieoti  and  olden,  aying,  I  have  rnnned  in  that  I  betrayed  inneoaat  blood" ; 
Luke  18 :  23— "when  he  heard  theie  things  ho  beeame  ezoeeding  aomwfrd;  Cor  he  waa  very  rieh";  2  Cor.  7:9, 10 
—"How  I  reJoLoe,  not  that  ye  were  made  eorry,  but  that  ye  wore  made  aorry  onto  repontanoe:  for  ye  wore  made  aoRy 

after  a  godly  aort For  godly  aorrow  workoth  repentanoe  onto  aalvation,  a  repontanoe  whieh  bringeth  no  regret:  bnt 

the  aorrow  of  the  world  workoth  deatL" 

0.  A  voluntary  element, — inward  turning  from  sin  and  disposition  to 
seek  pardon  and  cleansing  ( Ps.  61 :  5,  7,  10 ;  Jer.  25  :  5 ).  This  indudea 
and  implies  the  two  preceding  elements,  and  is  therefore  the  most  import- 
ant aspect  of  repentanoe.  It  is  indicated  in  the  Scripture  term  fieT6vota 
(Acts  2:  38;  Bom.  2:4). 

Pi.  51 : 5,  7,  10— *'BehoId,  I  was  ihapen  in  iniquity:  And  in  ain  did  my  mother  eonoan  me ... .  Forgo  me  witk 
hymep,  and  I  ahall  bo  elean:  Waah  mo,  and  I  ahaU  bo  whiter  than  mew ....  Onoto  in  mo  a  elean  heart,  0  God,  AaA 
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ratw  a  ligkt  ipirii  vitkia  na" ;  Jtr.  15  : 5— "Sttiin  y  bow  nvj  tm  tnm  Ui  trU  -wj,  and  from  tJM  cril  of  toot 
dtiagt";  Adi2:88— •'A]i4PM«iudaBtotkii>,Bopaiit7^aiidbeb^ptiiideT«7eiioor7oaiBthaiiuM 
Okiift";  BoB.3:4— ''tepiiMAtkoatteriokMof  Ids  (oolM  and  totenooeu^ 
tte  (oote  of  M  loidiik  tktft  to  npoAteiiN  7  " 


In  broad  distinction  from  the  Soriptnral  dootrine,  we  find  the  BomaniBt 
Tiew,  whioh  regards  the  three  elements  of  repentance  as  the  following : 
(1)  contrition;  (2)  confession;  (8)  satisfaction.  Of  these,  contrition  is 
the  only  element  properly  belonging  to  repentance ;  yet  from  this  oontri- 
tion  the  Bomanist  excludes  all  sorrow  for  sin  of  nature.  Confession  is  con- 
fession to  the  priest ;  and  satisfaction  is  the  sinner's  own  doing  of  outward 
penance,  as  a  temporal  and  symbolic  submission  and  reparation  to  violated 
law.  This  view  is  false  and  pernicious,  in  that  it  confounds  repentance  with 
its  outward  fruits,  conceives  of  it  as  exercised  rather  toward  the  church 
than  toward  God,  and  regards  it  as  a  meritorious  ground,  instead  of  a  mere 
condition,  of  pardon. 

On  the  Romanlgt  doctrine  of  Penance,  Thorawell  ( Collected  WritingB,  1 :  428)  remarks  r 
"  The  cvlpa  may  be  remitted,  they  say,  while  the  pctna  Is  to  some  extent  retained."  The 
priest  absolves,  not  declaratively,  but  Judicially.  Denying:  the  greatness  of  the  sin,  it 
makes  man  able  to  become  his  own  Savior.  Christ's  satisfaction,  for  sins  after  baptism,, 
is  not  sufBcient ;  our  satisfaction  is  suffldent.  But  performance  of  one  duty,  we  object,, 
cannot  make  satisfaction  for  the  violation  of  another. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  Scripture  representations,  we  remark  : 
(a)    That  repentance,  in  each  and  all  of  its  aspects,  is  wholly  an  inward 
act,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  change  of  life  which  proceeds  from  it 

True  repentance  is  indeed  manifested  and  evidenced  by  confession  of  sin 
before  Qod  (Luke  18  :  18),  and  by  reparation  for  wrongs  done  to  men  (Luke 
19  :  8).  But  these  do  not  constitute  repentance ;  they  are  rather  fruits  of 
repentance.  Between  '  repentance '  and  *  fruit  worthy  of  repentance, '  Scrip- 
ture plainly  distinguishes  (Mat.  8 :  8). 

lAko  18 :  13  >-<«  tat  tte  pvbfiou,  itoaliiif  thr  off,  vooU  not  lifl  vp  w  mok  ao  his  oyoi  uto  koowi,  Imi  iMto  hi» 
bnost,  Mtyinff.  God,  bonuroiftil  to  mo  a  nniiBr  ['be  propitiated  to  me  the  sinner']";  19 : 8— "And 
ZoNkau  stood,  and  nid  nnto  the  Lord,  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  giro  to  the  poor;  and  if  I  hare  vrongftUly 
oxaoted  anght  of  any  nMS,  I  ntton  foorfold" ;  Hat  3 : 8— "Biing  forth,  thmtoo,  froit  vorthy  of  repentanoe." 

On  the  question  whether  the  requirement  that  we  forffive  without  atonement  implies- 
that  Ood  does,  see  Brit,  and  For.  Bvanfr.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1881 :  678-601— "Answer:  1.  The 
present  constitution  of  things  is  based  upon  atonement.  Forgiveness  on  our  part  is- 
required  upon  the  ground  of  the  cross,  without  whioh  the  world  would  be  hell.  2.  God 
is  Judge.  We  forgive,  as  brethren.  When  he  forgives,  it  is  as  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  of 
whom  all  earthly  judges  are  representatives.  If  earthly  Judges  may  exact  Justice,  muoh 
more  God.  The  argument  that  would  abolish  atonement  would  abolish  all  civil  govern- 
ment.  3.  I  should  forgive  my  brother  on  the  ground  of  God's  love,  and  Christ's  bearing^ 
of  his  sins.  4.  God,  who  requires  atonement,  is  the  same  being  that  provides  it.  This 
is  *  handsome  and  generous.'  But  I  can  never  provide  atonement  for  my  brother.  I 
must,  therefore,  forgive  freely,  only  upon  the  ground  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  him." 

(6)  That  repentanoe  is  only  a  negative  condition,  and  not  a  positive- 
means  of  salvation. 

This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  repentanoe  is  no  more  than  the  sinner's 
present  duty,  and  can  furnish  no  offset  to  the  daims  of  the  law  on  aooonnt 
of  past  transgression.  The  truly  penitent  man  feels  that  his  repentanoe  has 
no  merit  Apart  from  the  positive  element  of  conversion,  namely,  faith  in 
Ohrist,  it  would  be  only  sorrow  for  g^t  unremoved.  This  very  sorrow,, 
moreover,  is  not  the  mere  product  of  human  will,  but  is  the  gift  of  Qod. 
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idto  5 :  81  — "  mm  did  God  nilt  vitk  kis  rigkt  kud  to  be  a  Masi  tod  a  Smat,  for  to  givo  lopmliaN  to  InA,  aad 
iwuaonof  BUI";  11:18— "Aon  to  tte  QontilM  alio katk God  gnatod  rapoBtaaflOUitoliie";  2fia.8:85— ''If 
pvadTOntuo  God  may  give  tkom  rapo&toiua  onto  tlio  knowlodfi  of  tko  tnitL"  The  truly  penitent  man  reoos'- 
nlzes  the  fact  that  his  sin  deserveii  punishment.  He  never  reffsrds  his  penitence  as  off- 
settinK  the  demands  of  hiw,  and  as  making  his  punishment  unjust.  Whitefleld:  "  Our 
repentance  needeth  to  be  repented  of,  and  our  very  tears  to  be  washed  in  the  hloo^  of 
•Christ." 

(c)  That  tme  repentonoe,  howeyer,  never  ezistB  except  in  oonjonction 
with  faith. 

Sorrow  for  sin,  not  simply  on  acoount  of  its  evil  oonseqnenoes  to  the 
transgressor,  but  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  hatefulness  as  opposed  to  divine 
holiness  and  love,  is  practically  impossible  without  some  confidence  in  God's 
mercy.  It  is  the  cross  which  first  makes  us  tmly  penitent  ( c/.  John  12  : 
32,  38 ).  Hence  all  true  preaching  of  repentance  is  implicitly  a  preaching 
of  faith  (Mat  8  : 1-12 ;  cf.  Acts  19  :  4),  and  repentance  toward  God  involves 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  20 :  21 ;  Luke  15 :  10,  24;  19 :  8,  9;  c/. 
GaL8:7). 

Jokal8:32.33— *'Afl4I,ifIbolill«diipliramtlioooxtk,wmdimwaUmMLnAtom7MU:  Bat  tUa  to  nid,  agaiiyiiv 
by  vkai  manaor  of  doatk  bo  iboald  di^"  Hat  3 : 1-12— John  the  Baptist's  prRachIng  of  repentance 
was  also  a  preaching  of  faith ;  as  is  shown  by  iota  19 : 4— "  Jobn  baptiaid  witb  tko  boptiaa  of  ropoat- 
aaoo,  fayia;  onto  tbe  piopio,  tbat  tbay  iboold  bolioro  on  bim  vbiob  iboold  oomo  after  btm,  tbat  if  oa  Joni."  Re- 
pentance involvee  faith :  iota  20 :  21— "teotiiyiBg  botk  to  Jova  aad  to  Qnoka  npoataaoo  tovard  God,  and 
futktovaztf  oar  lord  JmaaCbriat";  Iakol5:lQ^24--"thoniBJo7iatbaFni«Booof  tboaagoUof  Godoraroaoaaaar 

tbat npoatotb tbia my  loa  waa  doad,  aad  ia allTO  ogaia;  bo  vaa loot,  aad  ia  feaad";  19 : 8, 9— "tbo  half  of  my 

fooda  I  givo  to  tbo  poor,  aad  if  I  baTO  vroagftilly  oxaotod  aagbt  of  lay  maa,  I  naton  ftarMd.  An4  Jena  ind  aato 
bim,  To-day  ia  nlTatioa  oomo  to  tbit  boaaa^  fonaaeb  aa  bo  alao  ia  a  loa  of  ibrabam"— the  father  of  all  bfr- 
lievers;  c^.  QaL  3 : 6, 7~"lToa  aa  ibrabam  bdiovod  God,  aad  it  waa  nofcanad  to  bim  Cor  rigbteooaoia  Kaov 
tborafon  tbat  tboy  vbiob  bo  of  bitb,  tbo  aame  an  loai  of  ibrabam." 

(ei)  That,  conversely,  wherever  there  is  true  faith,  there  is  true  repent- 
ance also. 

Since  repentance  and  faith  are  but  different  sides  or  aspects  of  the  same 
act  of  turning,  faith  is  as  inseparable  from  repentance  as  repentance  is  from 
faith.  That  must  be  an  unreal  faith  where  there  is  no  repentance,  just  as 
that  must  be  an  unreal  repentance  where  there  is  no  faith.  Yet  because  the 
one  aspect  of  his  change  is  more  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  convert  than 
the  other,  we  are  not  hastily  to  conclude  that  the  other  is  absent  Only  that 
degree  of  conviction  of  sin  is  essential  to  salvation,  which  carries  wi^  it  a 
forsaking  of  sin  and  a  trustful  surrender  to  Christ 

2  Onr.  7 :  10— "ropoataaoo  aato  lalfatioB."  In  oonsdousness,  sensation  and  perception  are  in 
Inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  Clear  vision  is  hardly  conscious  of  sensation,  but  inflamed 
eyes  are  hardly  conscious  of  anything  else  but  sensation.  So  repentance  and  faith  are 
seldom  equally  prominent  in  the  consciousness  of  the  converted  man ;  but  it  is  important 
to  know  that  neither  can  exist  without  the  other.  The  truly  penitent  man  will,  sooner 
or  later,  show  that  he  has  faith ;  and  the  true  believer  will  certainly  show,  in  due  season, 
that  he  hates  and  renounces  sin. 

The  question,  how  much  conviction  a  man  needs  to  ensure  his  salvation,  may  be  an- 
swered by  asking  how  much  excitement  one  needs  on  a  burning  steamer.  As,  in  the 
latter  case.  Just  enough  to  prompt  persistent  effort  to  escape;  so,  in  the  former  case. 
Just  enough  remorseful  feeling  is  needed,  to  induce  the  sinner  to  betake  himself  believ- 
inffly  to  Christ. 

On  the  flreneral  subject  of  repentance,  see  Anderson,  Regeneration,  279-288 ;  Bp.  Ossory, 
Nature  and  Effects  of  Ftdth,  4(M8,  811-818 ;  Woods,  Works,  8 : 6»-78;  Philippl,  Glaubena- 
lehie,  6 : 1-10, 208-246;  Luthardt,  Compendium,  8rd  ed.,  806-206 ;  Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theo- 
logy, 875-881 ;  Alexander,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  47-60;  Crawford,  Atonement,  41»-419. 


CONVERSION. 

2.    Faith. 

We  may  analyse  faith  also  into  three  oonstituents,  each  snooeeding  Venn 
of  which  includes  and  implies  the  preceding : 

A.  An  intelleotoal  element  (noHHa), — recognition  of  the  tmth  of  GKmIV  ^  * 
revelation,  or  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  salvation  provided  by  Christ. 
This  includes  not  only  a  historical  belief  in  the  facts  of  the  Scripture,  but       "" 
an  intellectual  belief  in  the  doctrine  taught  therein  as  to  man's  sinfulness 
and  dependence  upon  Ohrist. 

JohB  % :  23,  24^"Hov  vImi  ha  vm  in  J«niiil«m,  at  th«  paiMTer,  during  tU  feut,  many  balieTed  on  his  nam8» 
bakolding  his  ngna  vhidi  h«  did.  Bat  J«sas  did  not  trost  himaalf  onto  them,  for  that  hs  knnr  all  nun  " :  c/.  3:2— 
Nioodemus  has  this  external  faith :  "  no  man  can  do  thoio  signs  that  thou  doost,  ozoopt  God  bo  with  him." 
Jamis  2 :  19  — "  Thou  bolionst  that  God  is  one ;  thon  doottvoll :  the  domons  also  boliovo  and  shnddor."  Even  this 
historical  faith  is  not  without  its  fruits.  It  is  the  spring  of  much  philanthropic  work. 
There  were  no  hospitals  in  ancient  Rome.  Much  of  our  modem  profirress  is  due  to  the 
leavenlngr  influence  of  Christianity,  even  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  not  personally 
accepted  Christ. 

B.  An  emotional  element  (  assenstM  ), —  assent  to  the  revelation  of  Gbd's 
power  and  grace  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  applicable  to  the  present  needs  of  the 
soul.  Those  in  whom  this  awakening  of  the  sensibilities  is  unaccompanied 
by  the  fundamental  decision  of  the  will,  which  constitutes  the  next  element 
of  faith,  may  seem  to  themselves,  and  for  a  time  may  appear  to  others,  to 
have  accepted  Ohrist. 

Hat  13 :  20.  21— "he  that  vmsovb  upon  tte rookj  plaon,  this  is  he  that  hearath  the  vord,  and  otnightway  with 
jo7  noeiTeth  it;  yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himssU;  but  endnreth  for  a  while ;  and  when  tribnlailon  or  peraeontion  ariseth 
heeanse  of  the  word,  straightway  he  stunbleth  " ;  c/.  Ps.  106  :  12, 13  — "  Then  believed  they  Us  words ;  they  sang  his 
praise.  They  aoon  fmrgat  his  works ;  they  waited  not  fin*  his  ooonsel " ;  Is.  33  :31,  32— "And  they  eome  nnto  thee  as 
the  people  euneth,  sod  they  sit  befen  thee  as  my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  words,  bat  do  them  net:  for  with  their  month 
they  show  mneh  Ioto.  bat  their  heart  goeth  after  their  gain.  And,  lo,  thoa  art  onto  them  as  a  very  loToly  song  of  one 
that  hath  a  pleasant  Toioe,  and  oan  play  well  on  an  insferoment:  for  they  hear  thy  worda.  bat  they  do  them  not" ;  John 
5 :  35— Of  John  the  Baptist :  "le  was  the  lamp  that  bameth  and  shineth :  and  ye  were  willing  to  njdoe  for 
1  in  his  light" 


Saving  faith,  however,  includes  also : 

0.     A  voluntary  element  {flduoia  ), —  trust  in  Ohrist  as  Lord  and  Savior ; 
or,  in  other  words  —  to  distinguish  its  two  aspects : 

(a)  Surrender  of  the  soul,  as  guilty  and  defiled,  to  Christ's  governance. 

Hat  11 :  28,  29—"  Come  onto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  an  heayy  laden,  and  I  will  giTo  yon  rest  Take  my  yoke 
upon  yon,  and  learn  of  me" ;  John  8 :  12— "I  am  the  light  of  the  world:  he  that  fdloweth  me  shall  not  walk  in  the 
darkness";  U:  1—"  Let  not  year  heart  be  troaUed:  ye  believe  in  God,  belioTO  else  in  me";  Adsl6:31— "BelioTe 
on  the  Lord  Jesos,  and  thoa  shalt  bo  savel"  Instances  of  the  use  of  viorcvw,  in  the  sense  of  trustful 
commlttance  or  surrender,  are  John  2 :  24- "Bnt  Jesos  did  not  trost  himself  onto  them,  for  that  he  knew 
all  men" ;  Rom.  3  :  2— "they  were  intmsted  with  the  oraeles  of  God" ;  GaL  2 :  7— "when  they  law  that  I  had  been 
introsted  with  the  gospel  of  the  oiroamdaion."    irtcrrtv  =  **  trustful  self -surrender  to  Qod  "  ( Meyer ) . 

(b)  Reception  and  appropriation  of  Christ,  as  the  source  of  pardon  and 
spiritual  life. 

John  1 :  12— "as  many  as  reosiTod  him,  to  thom  gaTO  he  the  right  to  become  children  of  God,  OTon  to  them  that  bdien 
on  his  name  " ;  4  :  14— "  whesooTer  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  giro  him  shall  neTor  thirst;  bat  the  water  that 
I  shall  gifo  him  shall  beoome  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  ap  onto  eternal  lift" ;  6 :  53— "Ixoept  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  hsTO  not  life  in  yooraelTes" ;  20  :  31  -"these  an  written,  that  ye  may 
belioTo  that  Jesas  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  betiering  ye  may  hare  life  in  his  name " ;  Iph.  3:17— "that 
Christ  may  dwell  ia  year  hearts  throogh  foith" :  leb.  11 : 1— "Row  faith  is  assoranoe  of  things  hoped  for,  a  oonnotion 
of  things  not  seen" ;  Sot.  3 :  20— "Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knoek:  If  any  man  hear  my  Toioe  and  open  the 
•doer,  I  will  ttam  in  to  him,  and  will  sap  with  him,  and  he  with  me." 
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The  three  ooDStitueDts  of  faith  may  be  illustrated  from  the  thought,  feelinir,  and  aotioa 
of  a  person  who  stands  by  a  boat,  upon  a  little  island  which  the  rising  stream  threatens, 
to  submerge.  He  first  regards  the  boat  from  a  purely  intellectual  point  of  view— it  is 
merely  an  cuiuaUy  exigting  boat.  As  the  stream  rises,  he  looks  at  it,  secondly,  with  some- 
accession  of  emotion  —  his  prospective  danger  awakens  in  him  the  conviction  that  it  is  a. 
good  boat  for  a  time  of  need,  though  he  is  not  yet  ready  to  make  use  of  it  But,  thirdly, 
when  he  feels  that  the  rushing  tide  must  otherwise  sweep  him  away,  a  volitional  dement- 
is added  —  he  gets  into  the  boat,  trusts  himself  to  it,  accepts  it  as  his  present,  and  only^ 
means  of  safety.  Only  this  last  faith  in  the  boat  is  faith  that  saves,  although  this  last 
Includes  both  the  preceding.  It  Is  equally  dear  that  the  getting  into  the  boat  may  actu- 
ally save  a  man,  while  at  the  same  time  he  may  be  full  of  fears  that  the  boat  will  never 
bring  him  to  shore.  These  fears  may  be  removed  by  the  boatman's  word.  So  saving 
faith  is  not  necessarily  assurance  of  faith ;  but  it  becomes  assurance  of  faith  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  "  biuratk  vitnea  witk  oar  spirit,  th&t  we  are  ehildrea  of  God  "  ( Rom.  8 :  16 ).  On  the  nature  of 
this  assurance,  and  on  the  distinction  between  it  and  saving  faith,  see  below. 

**Ck)mlng  to  Christ,"  "looking  to  Christ,*'  "receiving  Christ,"  are  all  descriptions  or 
faith,  as  are  also  the  phrases :  "surrender  to  Christ,"  "submission  to  Christ,"  "dosing 
in  with  Christ."  Paul  refers  to  a  confession  of  faith  in  Rom.  10  : 9— "If  thoa  skalt  Vmfeai  wi^ 
tky  moatli  Jonf  m  Lord."  Faith,  then,  is  a  taking  of  Christ  as  both  Savior  and  Lord ;  and  it 
includes  both  appropriation  of  Christ,  and  consecration  to  Christ.  McCosh,  Div.  Gov- 
ernment: "Saving  faith  is  the  consent  of  the  will  to  the  assent  of  the  understanding,, 
and  commonly  accompanied  with  emution."  Pres.  Hopkins,  in  Princeton  Rev.,  Sept.. 
1878 :  511-640— "In  its  iatcllectual  element,  faith  is  receptive,  and  believes  that  God  is,*- 
In  its  aftectional  element,  faith  is  assimilative,  and  believes  that  God  is  a  reioarder ;  in  its 
voluntary  element,  faith  is  operative,  and  actually  comes  to  Ood  (Hib.  11 : 6)." 

The  passages  already  referred  to  refute  the  view  of  the  Bomanist,  that 
saving  faith  is  simply  implicit  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church ;  and  the- 
-view  of  the  Disciple  or  Oampbellite,  that  faith  is  merely  intellectual  belief 
in  the  truth,  on  the  presentation  of  evidence. 

The  Romanist  says  that  faith  can  coexist  with  mortal  sin.  The  Disciple  holds  that 
faith  may  and  must  exist  before  regeneration  — regeneration  being  through  baptism. 
With  these  erroneous  views,  compare  the  noble  utterance  of  Luther,  Com.  on  Galatians,. 
1 :  191, 247,  quoted  in  Thomasius,  in.  2 :  188—"  True  faith,"  says  Luther,  "  la  that  assured 
trust  and  firm  assent  of  heart,  by  which  Christ  Is  laid  hold  of —  so  that  Christ  is  the  ob- 
ject of  faith.  Yet  he  is  not  merely  the  object  of  faith ;  but  In  the  very  faith,  so  to  speak,. 
Christ  is  present.  Faith  lays  hold  of  Christ,  and  grasps  him  as  a  present  possession.  Just 
as  the  ring  holds  the  Jewel."  Edwards,  Works,  4 :  71-73 ;  2 :  001-641  -"  Faith,"  says  Ed- 
wards, "  Includes  the  whole  act  of  unltion  to  Christ  as  a  Savior.  The  entire  active  unit- 
ing of  the  soul,  or  the  whole  of  what  is  called  coming  to  Christ,  and  receiving  of  him,  is. 
called  faith  in  the  Scripture."    See  also  Belief,  What  Is  It?  150-179, 890-aie. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  Scripture  representations,  we  remark  : 
(a)    That  faith  is  an  act  of  the  affections  and  will,  as  truly  as  it  is  an  act 
of  the  intellect. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  faith  and  unbelief  are  purely  intellectual  states, 
which  are  necessarily  determined  by  the  facts  at  any  given  time  presented 
to  the  mind ;  and  that  they  are,  for  this  reason,  as  destitute  of  moral  quality 
and  as  far  from  being  matters  of  obligation,  as  are  our  instinctive  feelings- 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  But  this  view  unwarrantably  isolates  the  intellect, 
and  ignores  the  fact  that,  in  all  moral  subjects,  the  state  of  the  affections  and 
will  affects  the  judgment  of  the  mind  with  regard  to  truth.  In  the  intellect- 
ual act  the  whole  moral  nature  expresses  itself.  Since  the  tastes  determine 
the  opinions,  faith  is  a  moral  act,  and  men  are  responsible  for  not  believing. 

John  3 :  18-20  — "Bb  tUt  belieT«tli  on  him  ii  not  jadg«d :  ha  that  boUerath  not  hath  baan  jndgad  ilraady,  baetua  h» 
hath  not  baliayad  on  tha  nama  of  tha  onlj  bagottan  Son  of  God.  And  this  it  tha  Judgmant,  that  light  is  ooma  into  th» 
world,  and  nan  lovad  tha  darknaaa  rathar  than  tha  light;  for  their  works  wera  aril  For  OTory  ona  that  doalh  aril 
hatoth  tha  Ught.  and  eometh  not  to  tha  light,  last  his  works  shoold  ba  raproTad" ;  5 :  40— "Ya  wiU  not  oom  to  mo,. 
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tkat  7«  mtj  have  lift" ;  16 : 8,  9— "lad  ha,  vten  kt  ii  «mt,  will  wnviet  th«  world  in  nipMi  of  ns of  bb, 

bofluaa  tlioy  boUove  not  on  me  '* ;  B«t.  S :  21  — "  ako  willrtk  not  to  npont."  Notice  that  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion  very  ft^uently  substitutee  the  voluntAry  and  active  terms  "diaobedionoe"  and  "disobe- 
diont"  for  the  ''nnboliof "  and  "onbolioTiBg"  of  the  Authorised  Version,— as  in  Rom.  15 :  31;  Heb. 
3:  IS;  4:6,11;  11: 3L    See  Park,  Discourses, 46, 46. 

Savages  do  not  know  that  they  are  responsible  for  their  physical  appetites,  or  that 
there  is  any  rl^rht  and  wrong  in  matters  of  sense,  until  they  come  under  the  Influence 
of  Christianity.  In  like  manner,  even  men  of  science  can  declare  that  the  intellectual 
sphere  has  no  part  in  man's  probation,  and  that  we  are  no  more  responsible  for  our  opin- 
ions and  beliefs  than  we  are  for  the  color  of  our  skin.  But  faith  Is  not  a  merely  intel- 
lectual act— the  affections  and  will  srlve  It  quality.  There  Is  no  moral  quality  In  the 
belief  that  2  +  2  =  4,  because  we  cannot  help  that  belief.  But  In  believinsr  on  Christ 
there  Is  moral  quality,  because  there  is  the  element  pf  choice.  Indeed  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether,  in  every  Judgment  upon  moral  things,  there  Is  not  an  act  of  will. 

Hence  on  Mn  7 :  17— ''If  any  man  wiUatii  to  do  hia  will,  ha  ahall  know  of  tba  taaaking,  whatbar  it  be  of 
Gad,  or  whatbar  I  ipaak  from  mjnalf "—  F,  L.  Fatten  calls  attention  to  the  two  common  errors: 
(1)  that  obedience  will  certify  doctrine— which  is  untrue,  because  obedience  is  the 
result  of  faith,  not  vice  vena ;  (2)  that  personal  experience  is  the  ultimate  test  of  faith 
—which  is  untrue,  because  the  Bible  Is  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  it  is  one  thing  to  re- 
ceive truth  through  the  feelings,  but  quite  another  to  test  truth  by  the  feelings.  The 
text  really  means,  that  if  any  man  is  willing  to  do  God's  will,  he  shall  know  whether  It 
be  of  God;  and  the  two  lessons  to  be  drawn  are :  (1)  the  gospel  needs  no  additional 
evidence ;  (2)  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  On  responsibility  for  opinions 
and  beliefs,  see  Mosley,  on  Blanco  White,  in  Essays  Phllos.  and  Historical,  2 :  142;  T.  T. 
Smith,  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1880. 

(6)  That  faith  k  not  chronologically  subsequent  to  regeneration,  but  is 
its  accompaniment. 

As  the  sonl's  appropriation  of  Christ  and  his  salvation,  it  is  not  the  restdt 
of  an  accomplished  renewal,  but  rather  the  medium  through  which  that 
renewal  is  effected.  Otherwise  it  would  follow  that  one  who  had  not  yet 
belieyed  (i.  e,,  received  Christ )  might  still  be  regenerate,  whereas  the  Scrip- 
tore  represents  the  priyilege  of  sonship  as  granted  only  to  believers. 

John  1 :  12,  13— "Bnt  aa  many  aa  raeaivid  htm,  to  thorn  gara  ha  tho  right  to  bacoma  ohildxen  of  God,  avon  to  tham 
thftt  botioTa  on  hia  nama:  whieh  vara  bora,  not  of  blooi  nor  of  tha  will  of  tho  flaah.  nor  of  tha  will  of  nuui,  bat  of 
Ood";  GiU.3:26— "ForToanaUaonaof  6od,thn«gh£uth,inGhmtJaaoa." 

(c)  That  the  object  of  saving  faith  is,  in  general,  the  whole  truth  of  Qod, 
so  far  as  it  is  objectively  revealed  or  made  known  to  the  soul ;  but,  in  par- 
ticular, the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christy  which  constitutes  the  centre 
and  substance  of  Ood's  revelation  (Acts  17  :  18 ;  1  Cor.  1 :  23 ;  Col.  1  :  27 ; 
Rev.  19:10). 

The  patriarchs,  though  they  had  no  knowledge  of  a  personal  Christ,  were 
saved  by  believing  in  Qod  so  far  as  God  had  revealed  himself  to  them  ;  and 
whoever  among  the  heathen  are  saved,  must  in  like  manner  be  saved  by 
casting  themselves  as  helpless  sinners  upon  God*s  plan  of  mercy,  dimly 
shadowed  forth  in  nature  and  providence.  But  such  faith,  even  among  the 
patriarchs  and  heathen,  is  implicitly  a  faith  in  Christ,  and  would  become 
explicit  and  conscious  trust  and  submission,  whenever  Christ  were  made 
known  to  them  (Mat.  8  :  11,  12 ;  John  10  :  16 ;  Acts  4 :  12 ;  10  :  31,  34,  35, 
44;  16:31). 

iotal7:18— "ho  proMhad  Jaau  uid  tha  reauTsetion";  1  Oor.  1 :  23— "wa  pnaeh  Christ  erndflad";  Ool.  1:27 
—"this  mjitery  among  tho  Gantilaa,  whieh  is  Christ  in  jon,  tha  hope  of  glory:  whom  w«  proolaim" ;  Rot.  19 :  10— 
"  tha  taatimony  of  Joans  is  tha  spirit  af  prophooy;'  Saving  faith  is  not  belief  in  a  doflrma,  but  per> 
sonal  trust  in  a  personal  Christ.    It  Is,  therefore,  possible  to  a  child.    Domer:  "The 

object  of  faith  Is  the  Christian  revelation  — God  in  Christ Ealth  is  union  with 

objective  Christianity  — appropriation  of  the  real  contents  of  Christianity." 
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It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Christ  is  the  Word  of  Ck>d  and  the  Truth  of 
Ood ;  and  that  he  may,  therefore,  be  received  even  by  thoee  who  have  not  heard  of  his 
manifestation  in  the  flesh.  A  proud  and  self-righteous  morality  is  inoonsistent  with 
savinir  faith ;  but  a  humble  and  penitent  reliance  upon  Qod,  as  a  Savior  from  sin  and  a 
g-uide  of  conduct,  is  an  implicit  faith  in  Christ;  for  such  reliance  casts  itself  upon  God, 
so  far  as  Gk>d  has  revealed  himself — and  the  only  Revealer  of  Ood  is  Christ.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  hope  that  even  among  the  heathen  there  may  be  some,  like  Socrates,  who, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  through  the  truth  of  nature  and  con- 
science, have  found  the  way  of  life  and  salvation. 

The  number  of  such  is  so  small  as  in  no  degree  to  weaken  the  claims  of  the  mission- 
ary enterprise  upon  us.  But  that  there  are  such  seems  to  be  intimated  in  Scripture : 
Vat  8:11,12— "nany  dull  (Mmu  frm  th«  cut  tad  tka  irest,  aod  dull  nt  dovn  witk  ibraka%  and  Isaao^ 
in  tk«  kinplon  of  h«T«n:  bnt  tha  was  of  tka  kingdom  ihaU  bo  out  fiarth  into  tko  oatar  darknoi" ;  John  10 :  16— 
"And  othor  ahoep  I  havo,  vhiok  an  not  of  this  fold :  thorn  also  I  mut  hrisg,  and  thoy  ihall  hear  my  Toioo;  and  Ikiy 
shaU  beoomo  one  floek,  one  shepherd" ;  lots  4  :  12— "ind  in  none  other  is  thore  salTation:  for  neither  is  there  anj 
other  name  under  heayen,  thatia  giTon  among  men,  wherein  we  mut  be  laTed" ;  10 :  31, 34, 35, 44— "Oeraalias,  thy 

prayer  is  heard,  and  thine  alms  are  had  in  remembranee  in  the  sight  of  Qod Of  a  tnth  I  pereoiTe  that  God  is  no 

nipeeter  of  persons;  but  in  erery  nation  he  that  tenth  him,  and  worketh  righteonsnem,  is  aeeeptaUe  to  him 

While  Beter  yot  spake  these  words,  the  My  Ghost  &U  on  aU  them  whioh  heard  the  word" ;  16 :  31— "BelisTe  on  ike 
Lord  Jesos,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  thoa  and  thy  honse;' 

And  Instances  are  found  of  apparently  regenerated  heathen ;  see  in  Qodet  on  John  7 :  17, 
note  ( vol.  2 :  277),  the  account  of  the  so-called  "  Chinese  hermit,"  who  accepted  Christ, 
saying :  **  This  is  the  only  Buddha  whom  men  ought  to  worship  I  *'  Edwards,  Life  of 
Bralnard,  17^176,  gives  an  account "  of  one  who  was  a  devout  and  zealous  reformer,  or 
rather  restorer,  of  what  he  supposed  was  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Indians."  After  a 
period  of  dlstrefls,  he  says  that  Ood  "comforted  his  heart  and  showed  him  what  he 
should  do,  and  since  that  time  he  had  known  Ood  and  tried  to  serve  him ;  and  loved  all 
men,  be  they  who  they  would,  so  as  he  never  did  before."  See  art.  by  Dr.  Ludus  B. 
Smith,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  Oct.,  1881 :  822-045,  on  the  question :  "  Is  salvation  possible  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  gospel?  "  H.  B.  Smith,  System,  823,  note,  rightly  bases  hope  for  the 
heathen,  not  on  morality,  but  on  sacrifice. 

On  the  question  whether  men  are  ever  led  to  faith,  without  intercourse  with  living 
Christians  or  preachers,  see  Life  of  Judson,  by  his  son,  84.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  publish  a  statement,  made  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  that 
he  met  with  "an  instance,  which  was  carefully  Investigated,  In  which  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  remote  village  in  the  Deocan  had  abjured  idolatry  and  caste,  removed  from  their 
temples  the  idols  which  had  been  worshiped  there  time  out  of  mind,  and  agreed  to 
profess  a  form  of  Christianity  which  they  had  deduced  for  themselves  from  the  care- 
ful perusal  of  a  single  gospel  and  a  few  tracts."  Max  MUller,  Chips,  4 :  177-189,  appar- 
ently proves  that  Buddha  is  the  original  of  St.  Josaphat,  who  has  a  day  assigned  to  him 
in  the  calendar  of  both  the  Oreek  and  the  Roman  churches.  '*  Sanote  Socrates,  ora  pro 
nobis." 

(d)  That  the  ground  of  faith  ifi  the  external  word  of  promise.  The 
ground  of  assuranoe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit 
that  we  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  promise  ( Bom.  4  :  20,  21 ;  8  :  16 ;  Eph. 
1  :  13 ;  1  John  4  :  13  ;  6  :  10 ).  This  witness  of  the  Spirit  ia  not  a  new  reve- 
lation from  Gk>d,  but  a  strengthening  of  faith  so  that  it  becomes  conscious 
and  indubitable. 

True  faith  is  possible  without  assuranoe  of  salvation.  But  if  Alexander's 
-view  were  correct,  that  the  object  of  saving  faith  is  the  proposition  :  ''God, 
for  Christ's  sake,  now  looks  with  reconciling  love  on  me,  a  sinner,"  no  one 
could  believe,  without  being  at  the  same  time  assured  that  he  was  a  saved 
person.  Upon  the  true  view,  that  the  object  of  saving  faith  is  not  a  propo- 
sition, but  a  person,  we  can  perceive  not  only  the  simplicity  of  faith,  but 
the  possibility  of  faith  even  where  the  soul  is  destitute  of  assuranoe  or  of 
joy.  Hence  those  who  already  believe  are  urged  to  seek  for  assuranoe 
(Heb.  6:11;  2  Pet  1:10). 
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Bmb.  4  :  80, 21— "l«okiBg  uto  tk«  pnniie  of  God,  kt  vanred  sot  Uunoofli  oaboUof,  bat  wazod  strong  tknogh 
ftitk,  giria^;  glory  to  God,  aod  boing  ftilly  amrod  tkat,  vkat  ho  had  promiBBd,  be  vm  able  also  to  perform" ;  8  :  16 
— "Tbe  Spirit  bimaelf  bearotb  witoMi  witb  oar  ^t,  tbat  ve  an  ohildrea  of  God" ;  Ipb.  1 :  13— "in  whom,  baring 
alio  bolieTod,  ye  vore  sealed  witb  tbe  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  " ;  1  Jobn  4 :  13— "boreby  know  we  tbat  we  abide  in 
htm,  and  be  in  OS,  beeaase  be  bath  giTwu  of  bis  Spirit";  5 :  10— "le  that  boliefeth  on  the  Son  of  God  bath  the  wit- 
ness in  biffl."  This  anursuioe  is  not  of  the  eoKnoe  of  faith,  because  believers  are  exhorted 
to  attain  to  It:  Heb.  6 :  11— "And  we  desire  that  eaeh  one  of  yon  may  show  the  same  diligenee  onto  the  fblnees  of 
hope  [marg.  — 'fbllessoranoe']  eren  to  the  eod";  t  M  1 :  10— "Vberefore,  brethren,  give  the  more  diligoneetA 
make  year  oalliig  and  eleetiOA  snrs." 

There  is  need  to  guard  the  doctrine  of  asBuranoe  from  mysttdsm.  The  witness  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  a  new  and  direct  revelation  from  God.  It  is  a  strengrtheninff  of  previously 
ezlstlnff  faith  until  he  who  possesses  this  faith  cannot  any  longer  doubt  that  he  pos- 
sesses it.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  all  our  emotions,  when  they  become  exceedingly 
strong,  also  become  conscious.   Instance  affection  between  man  and  woman. 

Edwards,  Beligious  Affections,  in  Works,  8 :  88-01,  says  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  Is  not 
a  new  word  or  suggestion  from  God,  but  an  enlightening  and  sanctifying  Influence,  so 
that  the  heart  is  drawn  forth  to  embrace  the  truth  already  revealed,  and  to  perceive  that 
it  embraces  it.  **  Bearing  witness  **  is  not  in  this  case  to  declare  and  assert  a  thing  to  be 
true,  but  to  hold  forth  evidence  from  which  a  thing  may  be  proved  to  be  true :  God 
"bears  witness....  by  signs  and  wonders"  (Bob.  2: 4).  So  the  "  seal  of  the  Spirit "  is  not  a  voice 
or  suggestion,  but  a  work  or  effect  of  the  Spirit,  left  as  a  divine  mark  upon  the  soul,  to 
be  an  evidence  by  which  God*s  children  may  be  known.  Seals  had  engraved  upon  them 
the  image  or  name  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged.  The  ^'seal  of  the  Spirit," 
the  "  earnest  of  the  Spirit,"  the  *'  witness  of  the  Spirit,"  are  all  one  thing.  The  child- 
like spirit,  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  Holy  Spirit*s  witness  or  evidence  in  us. 

Bee  also  illustration  of  faith  and  assurance,  in  C.  S.  Robinson's  Short  Studies  for  S.  8. 
Teachers,  17tf,  180.  Faith  should  be  distinguished  not  only  from  assurance,  but  also  from 
feeling  or  joy.  Instance  Abraham's  faith,  when  be  went  to  sacrifice  Isaac ;  and  Madame 
Guyon's  fiiith,  when  God's  face  seemed  hid  from  her.  See,  on  the  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
Short,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1846.  For  the  view  which  confounds  fUth  with  assurance, 
see  Alexander,  Discourses  on  Faith,  68-118. 

(6)  That  faith  neoessarily  leads  to  good  works,  sinoe  it  embraces  the 
whole  truth  of  Gk>d  so  far  as  made  known,  and  appropriates  Christ,  not  only 
as  an  external  Savior,  but  as  an  internal  sanctifying  power  (  Heb.  7  :  16 ; 
Gal.  5:6). 

Gkx>d  works  are  the  proper  evidence  of  faith.  The  faith  which  does  not 
lead  men  to  act  npon  the  command  and  promises  of  Christ,  or,  in  other 
words,  does  not  lead  to  obedience,  is  called  in  Scripture  a  ^'  dead,"  that  is, 
an  unreal,  faith.  Such  faith  is  not  saving,  since  it  lacks  the  voluntary  ele- 
ment—  actual  appropriation  of  Christ  (James  2  :  14-26). 

leb.  7 :  16— "anotber  priest,  wbo  batb  been  nade,  not  after  tbe  law  of  a  eenal  (wwiMndment,  but  after  tbe  power 
of  an  endleei  life " ;  Gal.  5:6— "For  in  Obriat  JeMis  naitber  atronouuien  availstb  anTtbin;,  nor  uiotreunom  but 
fiutb  working  tbnwgb  Ioto  " ;  Jamea  Z  :  14,  26—"  ¥bat  dotb  it  profit,  mj  bretbren,  if  a  nan  lay  be  batb  faitb,  bat 

hare  not  works?    Can  tbat  fkitb  eaye  bim? For  ea  tbe  bodj  apart  from  tbe  qirit  is  dead,  even  so  futb  apart 

from  works  is  dead." 

The  best  evidence  that  I  believe  a  man's  word  is  that  I  act  upon  it.  Instance  the 
bank-cashier's  assurance  to  me  that  a  sum  qf  money  is  deposited  with  him  to  my 
account.  If  I  am  a  millionaire,  tbe  communication  may  cause  me  no  special  Joy.  My 
faith  in  the  cashier's  word  is  tested  by  my  golngr,  or  not-flroiner*  for  the  money.  So  my 
faith  in  Christ  is  evidenced  by  my  acting  upon  his  commands  and  promisee. 

(/)  That  faith,  as  characteristically  the  inward  act  of  reception,  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  love  or  obedience,  its  fruit. 

Faith  is,  in  the  Scriptures,  called  a  work,  only  in  the  sense  that  man's 
active  powers  are  engaged  in  it.  It  is  a  work  which  God  requires,  yet 
which  God  enables  man  to  perform  ( John  6  :  29  —  ipyov  tov  eeov.  Qf,  Bom. 
1 :  17 — Sucatoainnf  Oeov),    As  the  gift  of   God  and  as  the  mere  taking  of 
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undeserved  mercy,  it  is  expressly  excluded  from  the  category  of  works 
upon  the  basis  of  which  man  may  claim  salvation  ( Bom.  8  :  28  ;  4  :  4,  5, 
16).  It  is  not  the  act  of  the  full  soul  bestowing,  but  the  act  of  an  empty 
soul  receiving.  Although  this  reception  is  prompted  by  a  drawing  of  heart 
toward  Gk>d  inwrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  drawing  of  heart  is  not  yet 
a  conscious  and  developed  love  :  such  love  is  the  result  of  faith  (GbL  5:6). 
What  precedes  faith  is  an  unconscious  and  undeveloped  tendency  or  dispo- 
sition toward  Qod.  Oonscious  and  developed  affection  toward  Gk>d,  or  love 
proper,  must  always  follow  faith  and  be  the  product  of  faith.  So,  too, 
obedience  can  be  rendered  only  after  faith  has  laid  hold  of  Christ,  and  with 
him  has  obtained  the  spirit  of  obedience  ( .Bom.  1:5  —  vitoko^  wiffreijc  = 
"obedience  resulting  from  faith " ).  Hence  faith  is  not  the  procuring  cause 
of  salvation,  but  is  only  the  instrumental  cause.  The  procuring  cause  is 
the  Christ,  whom  faith  embraces. 

JdkB  6 :  29— "Thii  ii  tk«  work  of  Ood,  that  j«  boUtro  on  Urn  vhom  he  hath  sB&t" ;  c/.  Bom.  1 :  17  — "hr  thanu 
is  raTialod  a  ri^taouBMi  of  God  from  faith  uto  futh:  m  it  it  vritton,  Bat  Iki  ri^tMmt  ihall  &▼«  from  bith  " ;  Bon. 
3  :  S8^"  W«  nekoB,  thovfon,  that  a  man  ii  joftiiiod  bj  futh  ^lart  from  tho  irorks  of  tha  law" ;  4 : 4, 5, 16— "low 
to  him  that  workoth,  the  reward  ia  not  reokonad  aa  of  graoe,  hut  aa  of  debt.    Bat  to  him  that  workatk  not,  bat  bolisTolh 

on  him  that  joitifleth  the  ongodl  j,  his  fiuth  ia  reekonad  &r  rip hteonaneiB. For  thia  eaoae  it  ia  of  fluth,  that  it  maj 

be  aoeordiBg  to  graee" ;  QaL  S :  6— "Per  in Ghrift  Jeaoa  naithar  droamciaion  araileth  aaTthiag,  nor  anoiroafflfliaioii ; 
bat  fldth  workiiig  thringh  lore  " ;  Bom.  1:5—"  throogh  whom  we  reoeiTed  graoe  and  apoatleship,  onto  obedianee  of 
faith  among  all  nationa." 

Faith  stands  as  an  intermediate  factor  between  the  unoonsoious  and  undeveloped 
tendency  or  disposition  toward  God  inwroaght  in  the  soul  by  God's  reffeneratinff  act, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  oonscious  and  developed  affection  toward  God  which  is  one  of 
the  fruits  and  evidences  of  conversion,  on  the  other.  Illustrate  by  the  motherly  instinct 
shown  in  a  little  girl's  care  for  her  doU— a  motherly  instinct  which  becomes  a  developed 
mother's  love,  only  when  a  child  of  her  own  is  bom  This  new  love  of  the  Chri:itlan  ia 
an  activity  of  his  own  soul,  and  yet  it  is  a  "froit  of  the  Spirit"  (GaL  5 :  22).  To  attribute  It 
wholly  to  himself  would  be  like  calling  the  walking  and  leaping  of  the  lame  man  ( Aala 
3:8)  merely  a  healthy  activity  of  his  own. 

(g)    That  faith  is  susceptible  of  increase. 

This  is  evident,  whether  we  consider  it  from  the  human  or  from  the  divine 
side.  As  an  act  of  man,  it  has  an  intellectual,  an  emotional,  and  a  voluntary 
element,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  growth.  As  a  work  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man,  it  can  receive,  through  the  presentation  of  the  truth  and  the 
quickening  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  continually  new  accessions  of  knowl- 
edge, sensibility,  and  active  energy.  Such  increase  of  faith,  therefore,  we 
are  to  seek,  both  by  resolute  exercise  of  our  own  powers,  and  above  all,  by 
direct  application  to  the  source  of  faith  in  God  (  Luke  17:6). 

Lake  17 : 5— "ind  the  apoatlea  eiid  anto  the  Lord,  Inoreaee  onr  faith" ;  1  Oor.  12 : 8, 9— "For  to  one  ia  giT«i 

throng  the  ^irit  the  word  of  wiadom to  aaothar  fiuth,  in  the  lame  Spirit"    In  this  latter  passage,  it 

seems  to  be  intimated  that  for  special  exigencies  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  his  servants 
special  faith,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  lay  hold  of  the  general  promise  of  God  and 
make  special  application  of  It.    Bom.  8 :  26,  27  — "  The  spirit  alao  halpeth  oar  inflimity . . .  maketh  iateraa- 

aton  for  na maketh  intaroembn  for  the  eainta  aeoordinf  to  the  will  of  God" ;   1  John  5 :  14,  IS— ''And  thia  ia  tha 

beldnem  whieh  we  hare  toward  him,  that,  if  we  aak  anything  aeoording  to  hia  will,  he  heareth  oa:  and  if  we  know 
that  ha  heereth  oa,  whataooTor  we  aak,  we  know  that  we  hare  the  petitiona  whieh  we  han  aaked  of  him." 

On  the  general  subject  of  faith,  see  KOstlin,  Die  Lehre  von  dem  Glauben,  la-W,  301-^1, 
and  in  Jahrbuch  f.  d.  Theol.,  4 :  177  sg.;  Romaine  on  Faith,  9^;  Bishop  of  Oesory, 
Nature  and  Effects  of  Faith,  1-40;  Venn,  Characteristics  of  Belief,  Introduction; 
Nitzsch,  System  of  Christ  Doct.,  294. 
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IV.      JUSTIFIOATIOK. 

1.  Definition  of  Justification. 

By  jastiflcation  we  mean  that  judioial  act  of  God  by  which,  on  account  of 
Clhrist,  to  whom  the  sinner  ia  united  by  faith,  he  declares  that  sinner  to  be 
no  longer  exposed  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  but  to  be  restored  to  his  fayor. 
Or,  to  giye  an  altemative  definition  from  which  all  metaphor  is  excluded. 
Justification  is  the  reversal  of  Gk>d*s  attitude  toward  the  sinner,  because  of 
the  sinner's  new  relation  to  Christ.  Gk)d  did  condemn ;  he  now  acquits. 
He  did  repel ;  he  now  admits  to  fayor. 

Justification,  as  thus  defined,  is  therefore  a  dedaratiye  act,  as  distinguished 
from  an  efficient  act ;  an  act  of  Gk>d  external  to  the  sinner,  as  distinguished 
from  an  act  within  the  sinner's  nature  and  changing  that  nature ;  a  judicial 
jMst,  as  distmguished  from  a  soyereign  act ;  an  act  based  upon  and  logically 
presupposing  the  sinner's  union  with  Ohrist,  as  distinguished  from  an  act 
which  causes  and  is  followed  by  that  union  with  Ohrist. 

Tbe  word  *  dedaratiye*  does  not  imply  a  'spoken*  word  on  God*s  part— muoh  leas 
that  the  sinner  hears  Gk>d  speak.  That  Justification  is  sovereign,  is  held  by  Armlniana, 
and  by  those  who  advocate  a  governmental  theory  of  the  atonement.  On  any  such 
theory,  justification  must  be  sovereifrn ;  since  Christ  bore,  not  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
but  a  substituted  suffering  which  God  frradously  and  sovereignly  accepts  In  place  of 
our  suffering  and  obedience. 

Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1100,  wrote  a  tract  for  the  consolation  of  the 
<lying,  who  wen*  alarmed  on  account  of  sin.  Tbe  following  is  an  extract  from  it: 
*"  Quation.  Dost  thou  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  died  for  thee?  Anawer.  I  believe  it. 
<^.  Dost  thou  thank  him  for  his  passion  and  death  ?  Ans,  I  do  thank  him.  Qu.  Dost 
thou  believe  that  thou  canst  not  be  saved  except  by  bis  death  ?  Ans.  I  believe  iL** 
And  then  Anselm  addresses  the  dying  man :  *'  Come  then,  while  life  remaineth  in  thee; 
in  his  death  alone  place  thy  whole  trust :  in  naught  else  place  any  trust ;  to  bis  death 
oommit  thyself  wholly ;  with  this  alone  cover  thyself  wholly ;  and  if  the  Lord  thy  God 
will  to  Judge  thee,  say,  *  Lord,  between  thy  Judgment  and  me  I  present  the  death  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  no  otherwise  can  I  contend  with  thee.'  And  if  he  shall  say  that  thou 
art  a  sinner,  say  thou :  '  Lord,  I  interpose  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  between 
my  sins  and  thee.'  If  he  say  that  thou  hast  deserved  condemnation,  say :  *  Lord,  I  set 
the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  between  my  evil  deserts  and  thee,  and  his  merits  I 
offer  for  those  which  I  ought  to  have  and  have  not.'  If  he  say  that  he  is  wroth  with 
thee,  say :  '  Lord,  I  oppose  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  between  thy  wrath  and 
me.'  And  when  thou  hast  completed  this,  say  again :  '  Lord,  I  set  the  death  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  between  thee  and  me.* "  See  Anselm,  Opera  ( Ifigne ),  1 :  088,  887.  The 
above  quotation  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  Justi  • 
fication  by  faith  was  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  held  by  many  pious  souls  through  all 
the  ages  of  papal  darkness. 

2.  JProof  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification. 

A.     Scripture  proofs  of  the  doctrine  as  a  whole  are  the  following : 

RonL  1 :  i7-"a  rigktMUMM  of  God  frw  ikiU  onto  iiuth" ;  3  :  14-30— "baing  Jogtiiiod  frwly  by  his  gnoe 

thraof  k  th«  rriaptioB  thM  ii  is  Ohriit  Jews . . . .  ths  jnstiiv  of  hia  thM  katk  £uth  in  Jins W«  nckon  thm- 

fim  that  a  ma  is  JutUM  by  ikith  aptrt  fhiai  ths  mrks  of  Iki  ]*v  . . . .  jutify  tko  oinoadsion  by  fiuth,  and  ths 
nfidnnaoifloit  throagk  futh" ;  6aL  3 :  11— "lov  that  m man  is  JutUUd  by  tho  lav  in  tte  aght  of  God,  is  oridoat: 
for,  Tke  rightMNis  ihaU  Uto  by  ftith;  sad  tho  law  is  notof  fiuth;  bat,  lb  that dootk  thoa shall  Uto  in  thon  ";  Iph.  i  : 
7— "in  vhom  vo  havo  ov  rodoptioB  throagh  his  blood,  tho  forgiTonwB  of  onr  tiMnsMM,  aooording  to  ths  richas  of  his 
fTMs" ;  lob.  U  :  4, 7-"By  fiuth  ibol  oimd  onto  God  a  aon  oxodlaii  saorito  thoa  Gun,  thnofh  whioh  ho  had 

witDMB  bona  to  hia  that  ho  vas  rightooos By  faith  Koah . . .  aoYod  with  godly  fiaor,  propand  an  ark ... . 

booasM  bar  of  tho  nghtooaaMss  wkioh  is  aooording  to  ikith  " ;  e/.  Gon.  15 :  6— "  And  bo  boliovod  in  tho  Lord ;  and  ho 
oooatodittohiafiwrightoounoBB";  Is.7:9— "If  yo wiUnotbolioY«,8U«ly  yo  ihaU  not  bo  utablishod";  28:16 
^"  ho  that  boiioToth  shall  not  mako  haato  " ;   lab.  S :  4  — "  tho  Just  shaU  Uto  by  hU  fiuth." 
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tion  which  refers  redemption  and  the  forfflvenen  of  sins,  not  to  a  real  atonement 
throu«rb  the  death  of  Christ,  but  subjectively  to  the  dylni;  and  reviving  with  him  guaran- 
teed and  produced  by  that  death  ( Schleiermacher,  Nitach,  Hofmann ),  is  opposed  to  the 
N.  T.--a  mizlnir  up  of  Justliloation  and  sanotiflcation." 

On  these  Scripture  terms,  see  Bp.  of  Ossory,  Nature  and  Bffeots  of  Faith,  48(M06 ;  I^uige, 
Com.,  on  Romans  8 :  24 ;  Buchanan  on  Justification,  S86-JM9.  Per  conlrot  see  Knox, 
Remains ;  Newman,  Lectures  on  Justification,  6^148 ;  N.  W.  Taylor,  Revealed  Theolo^ryt 
4)10-872. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  observation  that,  in  the  passages  cited  above,  the 
terms  "  justify  "  and  "  justification  "  are  contrasted,  not  with  the  prooesd  of 
depraving  or  corrupting,  but  with  the  outward  act  of  condemning ;  and  that 
the  expressions  used  to  explain  and  illustrate  them  are  all  derived,  not  from 
the  inward  operation  of  purifying  the  soul  or  infusing  into  it  righteousness, 
but  from  the  procedure  of  courts  in  their  judgments,  or  of  offended  persons 
in  their  forgiveness  of  offenders.  We  conclude  that  these  terms,  wherever 
they  have  reference  to  the  sinner's  relation  to  Gk>d,  signify  a  declarative  and 
judicial  act  of  Gk)d,  external  to  the  sinner,  .and  not  an  efficient  and  sovereign 
act  of  Qod  changing  the  sinner's  nature  and  making  him  subjectively 
righteous. 

3.    Elements  of  JttsHflcation, 

These  are  two : 

A.     Bemiasion  of  punishment. 

(a)  Qod  acquits  the  ungodly  who  believe  in  Ohrist,  and  declares  them 
just  This  is  not  to  declare  them  innocent  —  that  would  be  a  judgment 
contrary  to  truth.  It  declares  that  the  demands  of  the  law  have  been  satis- 
fied with  regard  to  them,  and  that  they  are  now  free  from  its  condemnation. 

Ibm.  4  : 5— "B&t  to  kin  tluit  mriutk  iu>k»  but  bdMUth  ra  him  tkit  jutiArtk  thi  vagodly,  Ui  futk  it  nokeiMd 
fir  rigkteoQflMii." 

(6)  This  acquittal,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  act  of  Qod  as  judge  or  executive, 
administering  law,  may  be  denominated  pardon.  In  so  far  as  it  is  the  act 
of  God  as  a  father  personally  injured  and  grieved  by  sin,  yet  showing  grace 
to  the  sinner,  it  is  denominated  forgiveness. 

Hi«k  7 :  iS— "  Vho  it  a  God  Uk«  OBto  thM,  that  pordonetk  iniquty,  and  piwth  by  Iki  tnugrawn  of  thi  xMUUi 
4xrhifhoriti««?"    FiiaO:4-''Btttth«oiBfbipv«BflM«iththM,thatthoaiBayortbo«Mnd." 

(c)  In  an  earthly  tribunal,  there  is  no  acquittal  for  those  who  axe  proved 
to  be  transgressors  —  for  such  there  is  only  conviction  and  punishment 
But  in  God*s  government  there  is  remission  of  punishment  for  believers, 
even  though  they  are  confessedly  offenders;  and,  in  justification,  Ckxl 
declares  this  remission. 

There  is  no  f orgrivenesB  in  nature.  F.  W.  Robertson  preached  this.  But  he  ignored 
the  vi8  medicatrix  of  the  srospel,  in  which  f oreriveness  is  offered  to  ail.  The  natural  oon- 
«oienoe  says :  **  I  must  pay  my  debt."  But  the  believer  finds  that  ''  Jesus  paid  it  all." 
Illustrate  by  the  poor  man,  who  on  oominfl:  to  pay  his  mortgage  finds  that  the  owner  at 
death  had  ordered  it  to  be  burned,  so  that  now  there  is  nothing  to  pay. 

(d)  The  declaration  that  the  sinner  is  no  longer  exposed  to  the  penalty 
of  law,  has  its  ground,  not  in  any  satisfaction  of  the  law's  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  sinner  himself,  but  solely  in  the  bearing  of  the  penalty  by 
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Ohrist,  to  whom  the  sinner  is  united  by  faith.  Jnstifioation,  in  its  first 
element,  is  therefore  that  act  by  which  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  acquits 
the  transgressor  and  suffers  him  to  go  free. 

iota  13 :  38,  39~"Bt  it  kaovn  uto  70a  thmforib  Imthm,  that  throagh  tUi  mtn  ii prodjuMd  onto  70a  raminioii 
«f  BUI:  and  b7  kin  [  lit. :  'in  him'  ]  tmrj  oa»  that  bdiareth  ii  jostiiM  fnm.  all  things,  from  whioh  7*  w«ld  not  be 
Jostiied  b7  th«  law  of  Mom" ;  Rom.  8 :  24,  26  —"being  jostiled  fr«el7  b7  hif  gnee  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 

Chmt  Jefu that  he  might  himaelf  be  jnst,  and  the  jnatiikr  of  him  that  hafh  futh  in  Jema" ;  1  Oor.  6 :  11— "but 

70  vere  JutilUdinthe  name  of  the  Lord  Jena" ;  Bph.  1 : 7— "in  vhom  ve  hare  oor  redemption  through  his  blood, 
the  forgireness  of  oor  tiMpamm,  aeeording  to  the  riches  of  his  graoe." 

This  acquittal  to  not  to  be  oonoeived  of  as  the  sovereign  act  of  a  Governor,  but  rather 
as  a  Judicial  procedure.  Christ  secures  a  new  trial  for  those  already  condemned  —  a  trial 
in  which  he  appears  for  the  ff uilty,  and  sets  over  a^nst  their  sin  hto  own  righteousness, 
or  rather  shows  them  to  be  righteous  In  him.  C.  H.  M. :  "  When  Balak  seeks  to  curse  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  it  to  said  of  Jehovah :  'Be  hafh  not  beheld  iniqut7  in  Jaeob,  neither  hath  seen  par- 
Tmensae  in  Israel'  (Hub. 23 :  21).    When  Satan  stands  forth  to  rebuke  Joshua,  the  word  to: 

"The  Lord  reboke  thee,  0  Satan Is  not  this  a  brand  plneked  out  of  the  Are  ?'  (Zeeh.  3 : 2).    Thus  he  ever 

puts  himself  between  hto  people  and  every  tongue  that  would  accuse  them.  '  Ibiah  ael 
mine  anointed  ones,' he  says, 'and  do  fflyprapheta no  harm '(Ps.  106: 15).  'ItiaGodthstjnstifleth;  whoishethat 
^ondemneth?'  (B«m.8:34).*'  It  tonot  sin,  then,  that  condemns—It  to  the  failure  to  ask  pardon 
for  sin,  through  Gliitot.  lUostrate  by  the  ring  presented  by  Queen  Blisabeth  to  the  Earl 
«f  ] 


B.    Bestoration  to  favor. 

(a)  Justification  is  more  than  remission  or  acquittal  These  would  leave 
the  sinner  simply  in  the  position  of  a  discharged  criminal ;  law  requires  a 
jMxdtiTe  righteousness  also.  Besides  deliverance  from  punishment,  justifi- 
<sation  implies  Qod's  treatment  of  the  sinner  as  if  he  were,  and  had  been, 
personally  righteous.  The  justified  person  receives  not  only  remission  of 
jMnalty,  but  the  rewards  promised  to  obedience. 

Luke  15 :  22-24— "Bring  firth  quekl7  the  best  robe,  and  pat  it  on  him ;  and  pat  a  ring  on  his  head,  and  shoes  on 
his  ftet:  and  bring  the  Catted  ealtaadkillit,andletnseat,and  make  Buny:  for  this  m7  son  vas  dead,  and  ia  alive 
again ;  he  wss  lest  and  is  fionnd"  ;  Bern.  5 : 1, 2— "Being  tharefbre  jostiiled  b7  faith,  ve  have  peaoe  vith  God  throngh 
•oor  Lord  Jesns  Christ;  throogh  vhom  also  we  have  had  oar  aecess  b7  fiuth  into  this  graoe  vhenin  we  stand;  and  we 
r^joiee  in  hope  of  the  gtey  of  God"— "this  graeo"  being  a  permanent  state  of  divine  favor;  1  Cor. 
1 :  29,  30— "Bat  of  him  are  70  in  Christ  Jesos,  who  was  made  onto  as  wisdom  firom  God,  and  righteoaaness  and  aansti- 
floation,  and  redemption :  that  aooording  aa  it  ia  written.  He  that  glerieth,  let  him  glor7  in  the  Lord" ;  2  Cor.  5 :  21 
—"that  we  might  become  the  righteounees  of  God  in  him." 

Gal.  3  :  6— "Bren  as  ibraham  beUoTod  God,  and  it  waa  reokoned  ante  him  for  righteoosnees " ;  Bph.  2 :  7— "the 
«xeeeding  riehes  of  his  graoe  in  kindness  toward  as  in  Ohrist  lasas" ;  3 :  12— "in  whom  we  han  boldness  and  aooess 
in  eonUdsnoe  throngh  oar  laith  in  him" ;  PhiL  3 : 8, 9— "I  ooont  all  things  to  be  loss  for  the  ezeeUen07  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  Jesos  m7  Lord  ....  the  righteoaaness  which  is  from  God  b7  faith" ;  CoL  1 :  22— "reooneiled  in  the  bod7 
^  his  flesh  throogh  death,  to  praeent  70a  hol7  and  withont  blemish  and  anreproTable  before  him" ;  Tit  3  :  4,  7— "tke 

kindnees  of  God  oar  Sarior that  being  Jostifted  b7  his  grace,  we  might  be  msde  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of 

eternal  lilb" ;  Bar.  19 :  8—"  And  it  waa  giTcn  onto  her  that  she  shoald  am7  herself  in  fine  linen,  bright  and  pare: 
for  the  flne  linen  ia  the  righteoos  acta  of  the  saints." 

(b)  This  restoration  to  favor,  viewed  in  its  aspect  as  the  renewal  of  a 
l^roken  friendship,  is  denominated  reconciliation ;  viewed  in  its  aspect  as  a 
renewal  of  the  soul's  true  relation  to  Gk>d  as  a  father,  it  is  denominated 
adoption. 

John  1 :  12 -'"Bat  as  man7  as  reedvid  him,  to  them  gave  he  the  right  to  beoome  children  of  God,  eren  to  them  that 
beUeve  on  his  name" ;  Bom.  5 :  11— "and  not  onl7  so,  bat  we  also  rejoioe  in  God  throogh  car  Lord  Jesos  Christ, 
throogh  whom  we  hare  now  reoeiTed  the  reconciliation" ;  Gal.  4 :  S— "bom  onder  the  law,  that  he  might  redeem  them 
which  ware  onder^the  law,  thai  we  aught  neaiTe  the  adoption  of  sons  " ;  Bph.  1 :  5—"  hariag  foreordained  aa  onto 
adoption  aa  sons  throogh  Jeeos  Christ  onto  himaelf" ;  c/.  Bom.  B :  23— "eren  we  oonelTea  groan  within  oorselTee,  wait- 
ing for  oor  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  oor  bcd7"— that  is,  this  adoption  Is  completed,  so  far 
as  the  body  is  oonoemed,  at  the  resurrection. 
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(c)  In  an  earthly  pardon,  there  are  no  special  helps  bestowed  upon  the 
pardoned.  There  are  no  penalties,  but  there  are  also  no  rewards ;  law  can- 
not claim  anything  of  the  discharged,  bnt  then  they  also  can  claim  nothing 
of  the  law.  Bnt  what,  though  greatly  needed,  is  left  unprovided  by  human 
government,  Gk>d  does  provide.  In  justiflcation,  there  is  not  only  acquittal, 
but  approval ;  not  only  pardon,  but  promotion.  Remission  is  never  sep- 
arated from  restoration. 

After  serying  a  term  in  the  penitentiary,  the  convict  sroeB  out  with  a  stignia  upon  him 
and  with  no  friends.  His  past  conviction  and  diagrrace  follow  him.  He  cannot  obtain 
employment.  He  cannot  vote.  Want  often  leads  him  to  commit  crime  a^ain ;  and  then 
the  old  conviction  is  brought  up  as  proof  of  bad  character,  and  increases  his  punish- 
ment. Need  of  Friendly  Inns  and  Refuges  for  dischargred  criminals.  But  the  Justified 
sinner  is  differently  treated.  He  is  not  only  delivered  from  God's  wrath  and  eternal 
death,  but  he  is  admitted  to  God's  favor  and  eternal  life.  The  discovery  of  this  is  partly 
the  cause  of  the  convert's  Joy.  Bxpectlnfir  pardon,  at  most,  he  is  met  with  unmeasured 
favor.  The  prodigal  finds  the  father's  house  and  heart  open  to  him,  and  more  done  for 
him  than  if  he  had  never  wandered.  This  overwhelms  and  subdues  him.  The  two  ele- 
ments, acquittal  and  restoration  to  favor,  are  never  separated.  Like  the  expulsion  of 
darkness  and  restoration  of  light,  they  always  go  together.  No  one  can  have,  even  if  he 
would  have,  an  incomplete  Justification. 

(d)  The  declaration  that  the  sinner  is  restored  to  Qod's  favor,  has  its 
ground,  not  in  the  sinner's  personal  character  or  conduct,  but  solely  in  the 
obedience  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  to  whom  the  sinner  is  united  by 
faith.  Thus  Christ's  work  is  the  procuring  cause  of  our  justification,  in 
both  its  elements.  As  we  are  acquitted  on  account  of  Christ's  suffering  of 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  so  on  account  of  Christ's  obedience  we  receive  the 
rewards  of  law. 

All  this  comes  to  us  in  Christ.  We  participate  in  the  rewards  promised  to  his  obedi- 
ence: John20:3i— "that  bdiering  ye  nty  have  life  in  kis  name";   1  Oar.  3l21-^~"?oraIl  tkings  anyinn; 

all  an  yoon;  and  yi  an  Chiiat's;  and  Ckrist  is  God'i."    Denovan,  Toronto  Baptist,  Dec.,  188S, 

maintains  that "  grace  operates  in  two  ways :  ( 1 )  for  the  reha  it  provides  a  scheme  of 
itMt^^lcation  — this  is  Judicial,  matter  of  debt;  (2)  for  the  child  it  provides  pardon  — 
fatherly  forgiveness  on  repentance."    But  see : 

H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  628,  624— **  Justiflcation  and  pardon  are 
not  the  same  In  Scripture.  We  object  to  the  view  of  Emmons  ( Works,  vol.  6 ),  that '  Jua^ 
tiflcation  is  no  more  nor  less  than  pardon,'  and  that  *  God  rewards  men  for  their  own» 
and  not  Christ's,  obedience,*  for  the  reason  that  the  words,  as  used  in  common  life,  relate 
to  wholly  different  things.  If  a  man  is  declared  Just  by  a  human  tribunal,  he  is  not 
pardoned,  he  is  acquitted ;  his  own  inherent  righteousness,  as  respects  the  charge  against 
him,  is  recognized  and  declared.  The  gospel  proclaims  both  pardon  and  Justification. 
There  is  no  significance  in  the  use  of  the  word  'Justify,'  if  pardon  be  all  that  is 
intended. . . . 

*'  Justification  involves  what  pardon  does  not,  a  righteousness  which  is  the  ground  of 
the  acquittal  and  favor ;  not  the  mere  favor  of  the  sovereign,  but  the  merit  of  Christ, 
is  at  the  basis  —  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God.  The  ends  of  the  law  are  so  far  sat* 
isfled  by  what  Christ  has  done,  that  the  sinner  can  be  pardoned.  The  law  is  not  merely 
set  aside,  but  its  great  ends  are  answered  by  what  Christ  has  done  in  our  behalf.  God 
might  pardon  as  a  sovereign,  from  mere  benevolence  (as  regard  to  happiness) ;  but  in 
the  gospel  he  does  more  — he  pardons  in  consistency  with  his  holiness  — upholding  that 
as  the  main  end  of  all  his  dealings  and  works.  Justification  involves  acquittal  from  all 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  the  inheritance  of  all  the  blessings  of  the  redeemed  state. 
The  penalty  of  the  law  —  spiritual,  temporal,  eternal  death  —  is  all  taken  away ;  and  the 
opposite  blessings  are  conferred,  in  and  through  Christ— the  resurrection  to  blesaedneas* 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  eternal  life 

'*  If  Justiflcation  is  forgiveness  simply,  it  applies  only  to  the  past.  If  it  is  also  a  title  to 
life.  It  includes  the  future  condition  of  the  soul.  The  latter  alone  is  consistent  with  the 
plan  and  decrees  of  God  respecting  redemption  —his  seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
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The  reason  why  Justlfloatloo  has  been  taken  aa  pardon  is  two  fold :  first,  H  doeti  involve 
pardon  —  this  is  its  negative  side,  while  it  has  a  positive  side  also  —  the  title  to  eternal 
life :  secondly,  the  tendency  to  resolve  the  gospel  into  an  ethical  system.  Only  our  acts 
of  choloe  as  meritorious  could  procure  a  title  to  ftivor,  a  positive  reward.  Christ  might 
remove  the  obstacle,  but  the  title  to  heaven  is  derived  only  from  what  we  ourselves  do. 

**  Justification  is,  therefore,  not  a  merely  governmental  provision,  as  it  must  be  on  any 
scheme  that  denies  that  Christ's  work  has  direct  respect  to  the  ends  of  the  law.  Views 
of  the  atonement  determine  the  views  on  justification,  if  logical  sequence  is  observed. 
We  have  to  do  here,  not  with  views  of  natural  Justice,  but  with  divine  methods.  If  we 
regard  the  atonement  simply  as  answering  the  ends  of  a  governmental  scheme,  our 
view  must  be  that  Justification  merely  removes  an  obstacle,  and  the  end  of  it  is  only 
pardon,  and  not  eternal  life.*' 

But  upon  the  true  view,  that  the  atonement  is  a  complete  satisfaction  to  the  holiness 
of  Ood,  Justification  embraces  not  merely  pardon,  or  acquittal  from  the  punishments  of 
law,  but  also  restoration  of  favor,  or  the  rewards  promised  to  actual  obedience.  See 
also  Quenstedt,  8 :  524;  Phiilppi,  Active  Obedience  of  Christ. 

4.     Relation  of  Juatiflcation  to  God's  Law  and  Holiness. 

A.  JuBtification  has  been  shown  to  be  a  forensic  term.  A  man  may, 
indeed,  be  oonoeiyed  of  as  just,  in  eiliher  of  two  senses :  (a)  as  jost  in 
moral  character — that  is,  absolutely  holy  in  nature,  disposition,  and  con- 
duct ;  (6)  as  just  in  relation  to  law — or  as  free  from  all  obligation  to  suffer 
penalty,  and  as  entitled  to  the  rewards  of  obedience. 

So,  too,  a  man  may  be  oonceiyed  of  as  justified,  in  either  of  two  senses : 
(a)  made  just  in  moral  character ;  or,  (6)  made  just  in  his  relation  to  law. 
But  the  Scriptures  declare  that  there  does  not  exist  on  earth  a  just  man,  in 
the  first  of  these  senses  (EocL  7  :  20).  Even  in  those  who  are  renewed  in 
moral  character  and  united  to  Christ,  there  is  a  remnant  of  moral  depravity. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  just  man,  he  must  be  just,  not 
in  the  sense  of  possessing  an  unspotted  holiness,  but  in  the  sense  of  being 
delivered  from  the  penalty  of  law,  and  made  partaker  of  its  rewards.  If 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  justification,  it  must  be,  not  an  act  of  Gk>d  which 
renders  the  sinner  absolutely  holy,  but  an  act  of  Qod  which  declares  the 
sinner  to  be  free  from  legal  penalties  and  entitled  to  legal  rewards. 

Justus  is  derived  from  jus,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  courts  and  legal  procedures.  The 
fact  that  'Justify'  is  derived  from  Justus  and  facto,  and  might  therefore  seem  to  imply 
the  making  of  a  man  subjectively  righteous,  should  not  blind  us  to  its  forensic  use.  The 
phrases  "naotiff  tk«  Holy  Oba of  Jaoob"  (Iil  28 :  23;  e/.  1  M  3 :  15— "naetiiy  in  jtnr  kMiis  Chiitt  m  Lord" ) 
and  "glorify  6od"  (1  Oor.  6 :  20)  do  not  mean,  to  make  Ood  subjectively  holy  or  glorious,  for 
this  he  (8,  whatever  we  may  do ;  they  mean  rather,  to  declare,  or  tihow,  him  to  be  holy  or 
glorious.  So  Justification  is  not  making  a  man  righteous,  or  even  pronouncing  him 
righteous,  for  no  man  is  subjectively  righteous.  It  is  rather  to  count  him  righteous  so 
far  as  respects  his  relations  to  law,  to  treat  him  as  righteous,  or  to  declare  that  Ood  will, 
for  reasons  assigned,  so  treat  him  (Payne).  So  long  as  any  remnant  of  sin  exists,  no 
justification,  in  the  sense  of  making  holy,  can  be  attributed  to  man :  led.  7 :  20— "Soraly 
Itan  if  not  •  rigktooa  nu  nponeortli,  tkat  dootk  good  and  auMtk  oM."  If  no  man  is  Just,  in  this  sense, 
then  God  cannot  pronounce  him  Just,  for  God  cannot  lie.  Justification,  therefore,  must 
signify  a  deliverance  from  legal  penalties,  and  an  assignment  of  legal  rewards. 

B.  The  difficult  feature  of  justification  is  the  declaration,  on  the  part  of 
Ood,  that  a  sinner  whose  remaining  sinfulness  seems  to  necessitate  the 
vindicative  reaction  of  Qod's  holiness  against  him,  is  yet  free  from  such 
reaction  of  holiness  as  is  expressed  in  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

The  fact  is  to  be  accepted  on  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  If  this  testimony 
be  not  accepted,  there  is  no  deliverance  from  the  condemnation  of *law.    But 
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ihe  diffioulty  of  oonoeiving  of  God's  dedaring  the  siimer  no  longer  exposed 
to  legal  penalty  is  relieved,  if  not  removed,  by  the  threefold  consideration  r 

(a)    That  Christ  has  endured  the  penalties  of  the  law  in  Hhe  sinner's  stead. 

Od.  3:13— *' Christ  ndaemed  at  from  the  eone  of  thA  Uv.Uiing  iMeomeaoii^  Denovan:   '*We 

are  Justified  by  faith,  instnimentally,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  debt  is  i>aid  bj  a  irood  note  or 
a  check  on  a  substantial  account  in  a  distant  bank.  It  is  only  the  intelligent  and  honest 
acceptance  of  Justification  already  provided.'* 

(6)  That  the  sinner  is  so  united  to  Christ,  that  Christ's  life  already  oon- 
stitutes  the  dominating  principle  within  him. 

Oftl.  Z-.tX^—"!  hATo  bem  oradlUd  with  Chiiit;  tad  it  is  no  loogor  I  that  IIto,  but  Christ  liTtOi  in  bo."  God 
does  not  Justify  any  man  whom  he  does  not  foresee  that  he  can  and  will  sanctify.  Some 
prophecies  produce  their  own  fulfilment.  Tell  a  man  he  is  brave,  and  you  help  him  Uy 
become  so.  So  declaratory  Justification,  when  published  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,, 
helps  to  make  men  Just. 

(c)  That  this  life  of  Christ  is  a  power  in  the  soul  which  will  gradually, 
but  infallibly,  extirpate  all  remaining  depravity,  until  the  whole  physical 
and  moral  nature  is  perfectly  conformed  to  the  divine  holiness. 

Phil.  3 :  21  — "  vho  shall  fuhion  asov  ths  body  of  our  huniliation,  that  it  nay  bo  oonfomud  to  the  body  of  his  glory,. 
Meordiog  to  the  working  whoreby  he  is  able  oToa  to  sabjeot  all  things  unto  himself" ;  OoL  S :  1-4— "If  than  yo  wora 
raised  together  with  Christ,  seek  the  things  that  are  aboTo,  where  Christ  is,  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Set  year 
mind  on  the  things  that  are  aboTo,  not  on  the  things  that  are  npon  the  eerth.  For  ye  died,  and  year  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.   When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  bo  meaifested,  then  shall  ye  also  with  him  be  maniteted  in  glory." 

Truth  of  fact,  and  ideal  truth,  are  not  opposed  to  each  other.  F.  W.  Robertson,  Leot- 
ures  and  Addresses,  256— "When  the  asriculturalist  sees  a  small,  white,  almond-like 
thinff  risinff  from  the  ground,  he  calls  that  an  oak ;  but  this  is  not  a  truth  of  fact,  it  is  an 
ideal  truth.  The  oak  is  a  large  tree,  with  spreading  branches  and  leaves  and  acorns ;  but 
that  is  only  a  thing  an  inch  long,  and  imperceptible  in  all  its  development ;  yet  the  agri- 
culturalist sees  in  it  the  idea  of  what  it  shall  be,  and,  if  I  may  borrow  a  Scriptural  phrase, 
he  imputes  to  it  the  majesty,  and  excellence,  and  glory,  that  is  to  be  hereafter."  This 
method  of  representation  is  effective  and  unobjectionable,  so  long  as  we  remember  that 
the  force  which  is  to  bring  about  this  future  development  and  perfection  is  not  the  force 
of  unassisted  human  nature,  but  rather  the  force  of  Christ  and  his  indweUing  Spirit.  See 
PhlUppi,  Glaubenslehre,  v.  1 :  201-208. 

5.  Retation  of  Juatification  to  Union  with  Christ  and  the  Work  of 
the  SpiHt 

A.  Since  the  sinner,  at  the  moment  of  justification,  is  not  yet  completely 
transformed  in  character,  we  have  seen  that  GK>d  can  declare  him  just,  not 
on  account  of  what  he  is  in  himself,  but  only  on  account  of  what  Christ  is. 
The  ground  of  justification  is  therefore  not,  (a)  as  the  Bomanists  hold, 
a  new  righteousness  and  love  infused  into  us,  and  now  constituting  our 
moral  character ;  nor,  (6)  as  Osiander  taught,  the  essential  righteousness 
of  Ohrist's  divine  nature,  which  has  become  ours  by  faith ;  but  (c)  the 
satisfaction  and  obedience  of  Christ,  as  the  head  of  a  new  humanity,  and  as 
embracing  in  himself  all  believers  as  his  members. 

As  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us,  not  because  Adam  is  in  us,  but  because  we 
were  in  Adam ;  so  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us,  not  because  Christ 
is  in  us,  but  because  we  are  in  Christ — that  is,  joined  by  faith  to  one  whose 
righteousness  and  life  are  infinitely  greater  than  our  power  to  appropriate 
or  contain.  Li  this  sense,  we  may  say  that  we  are  justified  through  a  Christ 
outside  of  us,  as  we  are  sanctified  through  a  Christ  within  us.    Edwards  : 
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"The  juBtdflcation  of  the  believer  is  no  other  than  his  being  admitted  to 
communion  in,  or  participation  of,  this  head  and  surety  of  all  believers. " 

ifuLi:  14— "fidth  ud  loTe  vUdi  if  in  Okziit  Jmu"  ;  8  :  M— "He  vho  vm  mnilMtod  is  tk«  tok.  Jutiflad  in. 
ikB  tfkhi" ;  Aoti  13 :  38— "ud  by  Un  [Ut. :  'in  bin '}  mry  om  tk&t  bdiAfvtk  is  Jutiflad  fiwn  aU  thingt,  from 
vbiokTtooddnokbejoatifladbytteUvoflMM";  Ban.  4 ;  2S— "  who  w«a  deliTwed  ap  far  our  tranpMMi,  lad  wm- 
nind  for  onr  jnitifteatiim." 

Here  we  have  the  third  Instanoe  of  Imputatloii.  The  flnt  was  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  US ;  and  the  seoond  was  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ.  The  third  to- 
now  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us.  In  each  of  the  former  oaaes,  we 
have  sought  to  show  that  the  legal  relation  presupposes  a  natural  relation.  Adam's  sin 
is  imputed  to  us,  because  we  are  one  with  Adam ;  our  sins  are  imputed  to  Christ,  because 
Christ  is  one  with  humanity.  So  here,  we  must  hold  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  im- 
puled  to  us,  because  wo  are  one  with  Christ.  Justlfloation  is  not  an  arbitrary  transfer  to> 
us  of  the  merits  of  another  with  whom  we  have  no  real  connection.  This  would  make 
it  merely  a  legal  fiction :  and  there  are  no  leiFal  fictions  in  the  divine  government. 

Instead  of  this  external  and  mechanical  method  of  conception,  we  should  first  set 
before  us  the  fact  of  Christ's  Justification,  after  he  had  borne  our  sins  and  risen  from  the 
dead.  In  him,  humanity,  for  the  flrrt  time,  is  acquitted  from  punishment  and  restored 
to  the  divine  favor.  But  Christ's  new  humanity  is  the  germinal  source  of  spiritual  life 
for  the  race.  He  was  Justified,  not  simply  as  a  private  person,  but  as  our  representative' 
and  head.  By  becoming  partakers  of  the  new  life  in  him,  we  share  in  all  he  is  and  all 
he  has  done ;  and,  first  of  all,  we  share  in  his  Justification.  So  Luther  gives  us,  for  sub- 
stance, the  formula :  **  We  in  Christ  =  Justification ;  Christ  in  us  =«  sanotification."  And 
in  harmony  with  this  formula  is  the  statement  quoted  in  the  text  above  from  Edwards,. 
Works,  4 :  88. 

See  also  H.  B.  Smith,  in  Preab.  Rev.,  July,  1881  — "  Union  with  Adam  and  with  Christ  i» 
the  ground  of  imputation.  But  the  parallelism  is  incomplete.  While  the  sin  of  Adam 
is  imputed  to  us  because  it  is  ours,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us  simply 
because  of  our  union  with  him,  not  at  all  because  of  our  personal  righteousness.  In  the 
one  case,  character  is  taken  into  the  account ;  in  the  other,  it  is  not.  In  sin,  our  demerits 
are  included ;  in  Justification,  our  merits  are  excluded."  For  further  statements  of  Dr. 
Smith,  aee  his  System  of  Christian  Theology,  624-662. 

C.  H.  M.  on  Oenesis,  page  78—"  The  question  for  every  believer  is  not  *  What  am  I  ? " 
but 'What  is  Christ?'  Of  Abel  it  is  said :  'Ood  testified  of  his  gifts' (lab.  11 : 4,  A.  V.). 
So  Ood  testifies,  not  of  the  believer,  but  of  his  gift— and  his  gift  is  Christ.  Yet  Cain  was 
angry  because  he  was  not  received  in  hU  «(n«,  while  Abel  was  accepted  in  his  gift.  This 
was  right,  if  Abel  was  Justified  in  himself;  it  was  wrong,  because  Abel  was  Justified  only 
in  Christ."  See  also  Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theology,  88i-^88, 800 ;  Baird,  Elohim  Revealed,. 
448. 

B.  The  relation  of  jnstiflcation  to  regeneration  and  sanctification,  more* 
over,  delivers  it  from  the  charges  of  externality  and  immorality.  God  does 
not  justify  ungodly  men  in  their  ungodliness.  He  pronounces  them  just 
only  as  they  are  united  to  Christ,  who  is  absolutely  just,  and  who,  by  his 
Spirit,  can  make  them  just,  not  only  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  in  moral 
character.  The  very  faith  by  which  the  sinner  receives  Christ  is  an  act 
in  which  he  ratifies  all  that  Christ  has  done,  and  accepts  God's  judgment 
against  sin  as  his  own  ( John  16  :  11 ). 

Justification  is  possible,  therefore,  because  it  is  always  accompanied  by 
regeneration  and  union  with  Christ,  and  is  followed  by  sanotification.  But 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  Bomanist  confounding  of  justificatioa 
and  sanctiflcation,  as  different  stages  of  the  same  process  of  making  the 
sinner  actually  holy.  It  holds  fast  to  the  Scripture  distinction  between 
justification  as  a  dedarative  act  of  God,  and  regeneration  and  sanotification 
as  those  efficient  acts  of  God  by  which  justification  is  accompanied  and 
followed. 

Jobn  16 :  11  — ■'of  JodgswDt,  bacaoM  th*  prioM  of  thii  vwU  bath  baas  Jadg«d"— the  Holy  Spirit  leads  the 
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believer  to  ratify  God's  judirment  against  sin  and  Satan.  Aoceptinff  Christ,  the  believer 
accepts  Christ's  death  for  sin,  and  resurrection  to  life,  for  his  own.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
the  first  act  of  the  believer,  after  his  discharge,  might  be  a  repetition  of  his  offences. 
Such  a  justification  would  offend  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  Justice  and  the 
safety  of  government.  It  would  also  fail  to  satisfy  the  conscience.  This  clamors  not 
only  for  pardon,  but  for  renewal.  Union  with  Christ  has  one  legal  fruit —Justification ; 
but  it  has  also  one  moral  fruit— sanctlfloatlon. 

Both  history  and  our  personal  observation  show  that  nothing  can  change  the  life  and 
make  men  moral,  like  the  gospel  of  free  pardon  in  Jesus  Christ.  Here  preaching  of 
morality  will  effect  nothing  of  consequence.  There  never  has  been  more  insistence 
upon  morality  than  in  the  most  immoral  times,  like  those  of  Beneca,  and  of  the  English 
•deists.  As  to  their  moral  fruits,  we  can  safely  compare  Protestant  with  Roman  GathoUc 
systems  and  leaders  and  countries.  The  prodigal  son  is  forgiven  before  he  actually 
confesses  and  amends  ( lAkt  15 :  20, 21 ).  Justification  is  always  accompanied  by  regenera- 
tion, and  Is  followed  by  sanctiflcation ;  and  all  three  are  results  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

Hence  we  read  in  Iph.  5 :  25,  26- "Okziit  also  loTsd  tte  ohuek,  ud  gave  hioiielf  up  for  it;  that  he  sight 
MiMtify  it,  Uiiag dMaied  [=after  he  had  cleansed]  it  by  the  wuhing  of  vater  with  the  trard"  [—re- 
generation]; 1  M  1 : 1,  2— «'fllMit ....  aeeordiBg  to  the  foroknowMgv  of  God  the  Father,  in  laaolileatiwi  of 
the  Sfoiit  [ regeneration ],  unto  obedienoe  [ conversion ]  and  epinkliag  of  the  Uood  of  Jmob  Ghriit  [Jus- 
tification]"; 1  John  1:7— "If  vomUcintheUghttaahe  isin  the  lights  ve  have  foUowihip  one  with  aiuthflr, 
and  the  blood  of  k&u  Ghriit  his  Son  eloanaeth  va  tnm  all  ain"— here  the>*  cleansing '  refers  primarily 
and  mainly  to  Justification,  not  to  sanctification ;  for  the  apostle  himself  declares  in 
Tens  8— "If  we  say  that  we  have  no  on,  we  daoeito  ouwlTei,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  oa." 

Quenstedt  says  well,  that  "Justification,  since  it  Is  an  act,  outside  of  man,  in  God, 
cannot  produce  an  intrinsic  change  in  us."  And  yet,  he  says,  *'  although  faith  alone 
Justifies,  yet  faith  is  not  alone."  Melancthon :  **  Sola  fides  Justiflcat ;  sed  fides  non  est 
sola."  With  faith  go  all  manner  of  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  internal  graces  of  character. 
But  we  should  let  go  all  the  doctrinal  gains  of  the  Reformation  If  we  did  not  Insist  that 
these  gifts  and  graces  are  accompaniments  and  consequences  of  Justification,  instead  of 
being  a  part  or  a  ground  of  Justificati<m.  See  Girdlestone,  O.  T.  Sjmonyms,  104,  note. 
**  Justification  is  God's  declaration  that  the  individual  sinner,  on  account  of  the  ftUth 
which  unites  him  to  Christ,  is  taken  up  into  the  relation  which  Christ  holds  to  the  Father, 
and  has  applied  to  him  personally  the  objective  work  accomplished  for  humanity  by 
Christ." 

6.    Belation  of  JustiflcoMon  to  Faith. 

A.  We  are  jnBtified  by  faith,  rather  than  by  love  or  by  any  other  grace : 
{a)  not  because  faith  is  itself  a  work  of  obedienoe  by  which  we  merit  justi- 
fication,—  for  this  would  be  a  doctrine  of  justification  by  works ;  (6)  nor 
because  faith  is  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  obedience, —  for  there  is  no 
equivalent  except  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ ;  (c)  nor  because  faith  is 
the  germ  from  which  obedience  may  spring  hereafter, —  for  it  is  not  the 
faith  which  accepts,  but  the  Ohrist  who  is  accepted,  that  renders  such 
obedience  possible ;  but  (d)  because  faith,  and  not  repentance,  or  love,  or 
bope,  is  the  medium  or  instrument  by  which  we  receive  Christ  and  are 
united  to  him.  Hence  we  are  never  said  to  be  justified  iia  niariv  —  on  account 
of  faith,  but  only  did  niareoK,  =  through  faith,  or  U  iritrreu^,  =  by  faith.  Or, 
to  express  the  same  truth  in  other  words,  while  the  grace  of  Gk>d  is  the 
efficient  cause  of  justification,  and  the  obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
Bxe  the  meritorious  or  procuring  cause,  faith  is  the  mediate  or  instrumental 
cause. 

Edwards,  Works,  4  :  09-78  — "  Faith  Justifies,  because  faith  Includes  the  whole  act  of 
unition  to  Christ  as  a  Savior.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  any  other  graces  or  virtues  direotiy 
to  close  with  Christ  as  a  mediator,  any  further  than  they  enter  Into  the  constitution  of 
Justifying  faith,  and  do  belong  to  its  nature:"  Observations  on  Trinity,  64-67— "Sal- 
vation is  not  offered  to  us  upon  any  condition,  but  freely,  and  for  nothing.  We  are 
to  do  nothing  for  it- we  are  only  to  take  it.   This  taking  and  receiving  is  faith.** 
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H.  B.  Smith,  SyBtem,  604— "An  Internal  ohange  Is  a  sine  qua  non  of  Juatiflcatton,  but 
not  Its  meritorious  ground.'*  Oive  a  man  a  gold  mine.  It  is  hto.  He  has  not  to  work 
Jor  it ;  he  has  only  to  work  it.  The  marriage  of  a  poor  girl  to  a  wealthy  proprietor 
makes  her  possessor  of  his  riches,  despite  her  former  poverty.  Yet  her  aooeptanoe  has 
not  purchased  wealth.  It  is  hers,  not  because  of  what  she  is  or  has  done,  but  because  of 
what  her  husband  is  and  has  done.  So  faith  is  the  condition  of  Justification,  only  be- 
■cause  through  it  Christ  becomes  ours,  and  with  him  his  atonement  and  righteousness. 
Salvation  comes  not  because  our  faith  saves  us,  but  bcHjause  it  links  us  to  the  Christ 
who  saves;  and  believing  is  only  the  link.  There  is  no  more  merit  in  it  than  in  the 
beggar's  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  receive  the  olTered  purse,  or  the  drowning  man's 
.grasping  the  rope  that  is  thrown  to  him. 

The  Weslesran  scheme  is  inclined  to  make  faith  a  work.  See  Dabney,  Theology,  68T. 
This  Is  to  make  fiiith  Clie  cause  and  ground,  or  at  least  to  add  it  to  Christ's  work  as  a 
Joint  cause  and  ground,  of  justtflcation ;  as  If  Justification  were  Ml  r/^tv,  instead  of 
6tA  wurrtmt  or  U  wummt.  Since  faith  is  never  perfect,  this  is  to  go  back  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  uncertainty  of  salvation.  See  Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  S :  744, 745  (Syst.  Doct., 
4 :  206,  a07).  O.  H.  M.  on  6m.  3 : 7  — "*  They  made  themselves  aprons  of  fig-leaves,  before 
Ood  made  them  coats  of  skins.  Ifan  ever  tries  to  clothe  himself  in  garments  of  his  own 
righteousness,  before  he  wUl  take  the  robe  of  Christ's.  But  Adam  felt  himself  naked 
when  Gk>d  visited  him,  even  though  he  had  his  fig-leaves  on  him." 

B.  Since  the  ground  of  justification  is  only  Christ,  to  whom  we  are 
united  by  faith,  the  justified  person  has  peace.  If  it  were  anything  in  our- 
selves, our  peace  must  needs  be  pTojKirtioned  to  our  holiness.  The  praoti- 
•cal  effect  of  the  Bomanist  mingling  of  works  with  faith,  as  a  joint  ground  of 
justification,  is  to  render  all  assurance  of  salvation  impossible.  ( Oouncil  of 
Trent,  9th  chap.  :  "  Every  man,  by  reason  of  his  own  weakness  and  defects, 
must  be  in  fear  and  anxiety  about  his  state  of  grace.  Nor  can  any  one 
know,  with  infallible  certainty  of  faith,  that  he  has  received  forgiveness  of 
Ood.")  But  since  justification  is  an  instantaneous  act  of  Qod,  complete  at 
the  moment  of  the  sinner's  first  believing,  it  has  no  degrees.  Weak  faith 
justifies  as  perfectly  as  strong  faith ;  although,  since  justification  is  a  secret 
act  of  €k>d.  weak  faith  does  not  give  so  strong  assurance  of  salvation. 

Foundations  of  our  Faith,  21S— *'  The  Catholic  doctrine  declares  that  Justification 
is  not  dependent  upon  faith  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  and  granted 
thereto,  but  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  man  himself.  But  there  remain  in  the  man 
■an  undeniable  amount  of  fleshly  lusts  or  inclinations  to  sin,  even  though  the  man  be 
regenerate.  The  Catholic  doctrine  Is  therefore  constrained  to  assert  that  these  lusts  are 
not  in  themselves  sinful,  or  objects  of  the  divine  displeasure.  They  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  man,  that  he  may  struggle  against  them ;  and,  as  they  say,  Paul  designates 
them  as  sinful,  only  because  they  are  derived  from  sin,  and  Incite  to  sin ;  but  they  only 
become  sin  by  the  positive  concurrence  of  the  human  will.  But  is  not  internal  lust 
displeasing  to  CN>d?  Can  we  draw  the  line  between  lust  and  will?  The  Catholic  favors 
•aeHf  here,  and  makes  many  things  lust,  which  are  really  w(U,  A  Protestant  is  necessarily 
more  earnest  In  the  work  of  salvation,  when  he  recognises  even  the  evil  desire  as  sin, 
according  to  Christ's  precept." 

All  systems  of  religion  of  merely  human  origin  tend  to  make  salvation,  in  iaiiger  or 
smaller  degree,  the  effect  of  human  works,  but  only  with  the  result  of  leaving  man  in  de- 
apalr.  See,  in  Bccleslasticus  2 :  80,  an  Apocryphal  declaration  that  alms  make  atonement 
for  sin.  So  Romanism  bids  me  doubt  Ood's  grace  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  See 
Domer,  Oesoh.  Prot.  Theol.,  2S8,  2Se9,  and  his  quotations  from  Luther.  *'But  If  the 
Bomanist  doctrine  Is  true,  that  a  man  is  Justified  only  in  such  measure  as  he  is  sancti- 
fied, then :  1.  Justification  must  be  a  matter  of  degrees,  and  so  the  Council  of  Trent 
•declares  it  to  be.  The  sacraments  which  sanctify  are  therefore  essential,  that  one  may 
be  increasingly  Justified.  2.  Since  Justification  is  a  continuous  process,  the  redeeming 
death  of  Christ,  on  which  it  depends,  must  be  a  continuous  process  also ;  hence  its  pro- 
longed reiteration  in  the  sacrifice  by  the  mass.  8.  Since  sanctlficatlotf  is  obviously  never 
<x>mpleted  in  this  life,  no  man  ever  dies  completely  Justified ;  hence  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory." For  the  substance  of  the  Bomanist  doctrine,  see  Moehler,  Symbolism,  TihlW  \ 
81 
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KewmaiuLectiiTeioa  Ji»tillcitfloma»4ii;  Bttschl^QiiiitlflnDocMiieof  Jnattllcatioii^ 

A  better  doctrine  Is  that  of  the  Puritan  divioe:  ''It  Ib  not  the  qnantitr  of  thy  lUth 
that  shall  save  thee,  A  drop  of  water  Ib  as  true  water  as  the  whole  ocean.  So  a  little 
taithisastruefUthastbegveatesL  Itisnotthemeasoreof  thjrfUth  that  saves  thee - 
It  is  the  blood  that  It  irrips  to  that  saves  thee.  The  weak  hand  of  the  child,  that  leads  the 
spoon  to  the  mouth,  will  feed  as  well  as  the  strong  arm  of  a  man ;  for  It  Ib  not  the  hand 
that  feeds,  bat  the  meat.  So,  if  thou  canst  crip  Christ  ever  so  weakl j,  he  will  not  let 
thee  perish." 

A  child  maj  be  heir  to  a  vast  estate,  even  while  he  does  not  know  It ;  anda  child  of  God 
maj  be  an  heir  of  irlory,  even  while,  through  the  weakness  of  his  fsith,  he  Is  oppressed 
with  painful  doubts  and  fears.  No  man  Is  lost  simplj  because  of  the  greatness  of  his 
sins ;  however  lU-deserviog  he  maj  be,  fsith  In  Chilst  will  save  him.  Luther's  climbinflr 
the  steps  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  the  voice  of  thunder :  **  The  Just  shaU  live  by  faith," 
are  not  certain  as  historical  facts ;  but  they  express  the  substance  of  Luther's  experience. 
Not  obeying,  but  receiving,  Is  the  substance  of  the  srospeL  A  man  cannot  merit  salva- 
tion ;  he  cannot  buy  it ;  but  one  thing-  be  must  do— be  must  take  it*  And  the  least  fiiUth 
makes  salvation  ouis,  because  It  makes  Christ  ours.   See  Foundations  of  our  Faith,  216. 

0.  Jnstificatioii  is  iwrtantaneoTis,  complete,  and  final :  infltantaneons, 
sinoe  otherwise  there  would  be  an  interval  dnnng  which  the  soul  was  neither 
approved  nor  condemned  bj  Gk>d  ( Mat  6  :  24 ) ;  complete,  since  the  sonl, 
united  to  Ohrisl  by  faith,  becomes  partaker  of  his  complete  satisfaction  to 
the  demands  of  law  (  OoL  2  :  9, 10  ) ;  and  final,  since  this  nnion  with  Ohrist  is 
indimolnble  (  John  10  :  28-30  ).  As  there  are  many  acts  of  sin  in  the  life  of 
the  Ohristian,  so  there  are  many  acts  of  pardon  following  them.  But  all 
these  acts  of  pardon  are  virtually  implied  in  that  first  act  by  which  he  was 
finally  and  forever  justified ;  as  also  successive  acts  of  repentance  and  faith, 
after  such  sins,  are  virtually  implied  in  that  first  repentance  and  faith  which 
logically  preceded  justification. 

Kai  6 :  24— "!«  naa  oaa  nrra  two  nutan";  M.  2 :  9, 10— "in  him  dmllstk  all  tht  Atlneii  of  the  Godkead 
bodily,  tad  in  Un  70  on  inado  AiU.  vhe  if  tko  haul  of  all  pinapalitj  aad  power" ;  John  10 :  28-30— "thoy  ihall 
novor  pariah,  and  no  ooo  ihall  laateh  thorn  oat  of  my  hand.  Hy  FUhar,  vhioh  hath  givn  than  nnto  ma^  ia  graator 
than  all ;  and  no  ono  ia  abla  to  aaateh  tham  oat  of  tha  Fkthor'a  hand." 

Plymouth  Brethen  say  truly  that  the  Christian  has  sin  In  him,  but  not  on  him,  because 
Christ  had  sin  on  him,  but  not  in  him.  All  our  sins  are  buried  in  the  gmve  with  Cbrist» 
and  Christ's  resurrection  is  our  resurrection.  Toplady :  **  From  whence  this  fear  and 
unbelief?  Hast  thou,  O  Father,  put  to  grief  Thy  spotless  Son  for  me?  And  will  the 
riffhteous  Judgre  of  men  Condemn  me  for  that  debt  of  sin,  Which,  Lord,  was  laid  on 
thee  ?  If  thou  hast  my  dischargre  procured.  And  freely  in  my  room  endured  The  whole 
of  wrath  divine,  Payment  Ood  cannot  twice  demand,  First  at  my  bleeding  Surety's 
hand.  And  then  again  at  mine.  Complete  atonement  thou  bast  made.  And  to  the  utmost 
farthing  paid  Whate'er  thy  people  owed ;  How  then  can  wrath  on  me  take  place.  If  shel- 
tered in  thy  righteousness  And  sprinkled  with  thy  blood?  Turn,  then,  my  soul,  unto 
thy  rest;  The  merits  of  thy  great  High-priest  Speak  peace  and  liberty;  Trust  in  his 
efficacious  blood.  Nor  fear  thy  banishment  from  God,  Since  Jesus  died  for  thee  I " 

Justiflcation,  however,  is  not  eternal  in  the  past.  We  are  to  repent  unto  the  remission 
of  our  sins  (leU  2 :  30 ).  Remission  comes  after  repentance.  Sin  is  not  pardoned  before 
it  is  committed.  In  Justiflcation  Ood  grants  us  actual  pardon  for  past  sin,  but  virtual 
pardon  for  future  sin.  Edwards,  Works,  4 :  104  — "  Future  sins  are  respected,  in  that  ftrst 
Justiflcation,  no  otherwise  than  as  future  faith  and  repentance  are  respected  in  It ;  and 
future  faith  and  repentance  are  looked  upon  by  him  that  Jusdfles  as  virtually  implied 
in  that  first  repentance  and  faith,  in  the  same  manner  that  Justiflcation  from  future 
sins  is  implied  in  that  first  Justiflcation." 

7.    Advice  to  Inquirers  demanded  by  a  Scriptural  View  of  Justiflcation. 

(a)  Where  conviction  of  sin  is  yet  lacking,  our  aim  should  be  to  show 
the  sinner  that  he  is  under  God's  condemnation  for  his  past  sins,  and  that 
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no  fatnie  obedieDoe  oan  ever  seonre  his  jnstifloafcion,  ainoe  this  obedience, 
even  though  perfect,  could  not  atone  for  the  past,  and  even  if  it  could,  he 
is  unable,  witiiout  Gk)d*8  help,  to  render  it 

with  the  help  of  the  Holy  8pirit»  coovlotioD  of  sin  may  be  roused  by  presentatfon  of 
the  dialma  of  God's  perfect  law,  and  by  drawing  attention,  first  to  particular  overt 
transgressions,  and  then  to  the  manifold  omlssimis  of  duty,  the  general  lack  of  supreme 
and  all-pervadlnff  love  to  God,  and  the  guilty  rejection  of  Christ's  offen  and  commands. 

(6)  Where  conviction  of  sin  already  exists,  our  aim  should  be,  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  secure  the  performance  of  external  religious  duties,  such 
as  prayer,  or  Scripture-reading,  or  uniting  with  the  church,  but  to  induce 
the  sinner,  as  his  first  and  all-indusive  duty,  to  accept  Christ  as  his  only  and 
sufficient  sacrifice  and  Savior,  and,  committing  himself  and  the  matter 
of  his  salvation  entirely  to  Christ's  hands,  to  manifest  this  trust  and  submis- 
sion by  entering  at  once  ui>on  a  life  of  obedience  to  Christ's  commands. 

A  convicted  sinner  should  be  exhorted,  not  first  to  prayer  and  then  to  faith,  but  first 
to  fslth,  and  then  to  the  Immediate  expression  of  that  faith  In  prayer  and  Christian 
activity.  It  should  not  be  fonrotten  that  the  sinner  never  sins  airainst  so  much  light, 
and  never  is  in  so  great  danger,  as  when  he  is  convicted  but  not  converted,  when  he  is 
moved  to  turn  but  yet  refuses  to  turn.  No  such  sinner  should  be  allowed  to  think 
that  he  has  the  right  to  do  any  other  thitig  whatever  before  accepting  Christ.  This  ac- 
cepting Christ  is  not  an  outward  act,  but  an  inward  act  of  mind  and  heart  and  will, 
although  believing  Is  naturally  evidenced  by  immediate  outward  action.  To  teach  the 
sinner,  however  apparently  well  disposed,  how  to  believe  on  Christ,  is  beyond  the  power 
of  man.  God  Is  the  only  giver  of  faith.  But  Scripture  instances  of  faith,  and  lllustra^ 
tions  drawn  from  the  child's  taking  the  father  at  his  word,  and  acting  upon  it,  have 
often  been  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  means  of  leading  men  themselves  to  put  faith  in 
Christ. 

On  the  general  subject  of  Justification,  see  Edwards,  Works,  4 :  M-ISS;  Buchanan  on 
JustUkcatlon,  SMMll;  Owen  on  Justification,  in  Works,  vol.  6;  Bp.  of  Ossory,  Nature 
and  Elfects  of  Faith,  i^VSZ ;  Hodge,  Syst.  TheoL,  8 :  114-212;  Thomaslus,  Christl  Person 
und  Werk,  8 :  19&-200;  Herzog,  Enoydoplldle,  art. :  Rechtfertigung. 


SECTION    III. —  THE  APPLICATION   OP  CHRIST'S  REDEMPTION 
IN   ITS  CONTINUATION. 

Under  this  head  we  treat  of  Sanctification  and  of  Perseverance.  These 
two  are  bat  the  divine  and  the  htiman  sides  of  the  same  fact,  and  tibey  bear 
to  each  other  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  Begeneration 
and  Conversion. 

L      SANOCmOATION. 

1.    Definition  of  SanctificcUion. 

Sanctification  is  that  oqptinaoas  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which 
the  holy  disposition  imparted  in  regeneration  is  maintained  and  strength- 
ened. 

Godet:  **The  work  of  Jesus  In  the  world  is  twofold.  It  is  a  work  accomplished /or 
us,  destined  to  effect  reeoneUiation  between  Gk>d  and  man ;  it  is  a  work  accomplished  in 
us,  with  the  object  of  effecting  our  MnetiJicaUon.    By  the  one,  a  right  relaUon  Is  estab* 
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lislied  between  Ood  and  us;  lytheother^the^itttof  the  wllii>iihH>hfirt  order  to  ■ecoroi. 
By  the  former,  the  eondemned  aiimer  Is  reoelTed  into  the  state  of  mnsoe ;  by  the  hitter, 
the  pardoned  sinner  is  associated  with  the  life  of  God ....  How  many  express  them- 
staves  as  If,  when  f orglyeness  with  the  peace  widdi  it  procures  has  been  onoe  obtained, 
all  is  finished  and  the  work  of  salvatkm  is  oompietel  They  seem  to  have  no  snsplGloo 
that  salvation  consists  in  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  that  the  health  of  the  soul  consists 
inholiness.  Fonriveness  is  not  the  reflMablishment  of  health ;  it  is  the  ateto  of  oonval- 
esoenoe.  If  God  thinks  ilt  to  dedars  the  sinner  rlirhteoas,  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  by 
that  means  restore  him  to  holiness." 

This  definitioii  implies : 

(a)  That,  althongh  in  legeneratiaii  the  gorenung  dispositioii  of  the  soul 
is  made  holy,  there  still  remain  tendencies  to  evil  which  are  nnsabdoed. 

Mb  13 :  10  — " It  tkat  ii  btiM  iMditk  Ml  nn  to  wnk  Ui  M  taft  it  dm  tfwy  vUt  [i.e.,as  a  whole]"; 
Btn.  6 :  12— "Itt  Ml  u  tk««fon  niga  iK  70W  Btrttl  My.  tkat  jt  ikoild  tb^  tkt  luti  tkantf"— sin  diceQt  in 
a  belieyer,  but  it  relgru  in  an  unbelierer  ( C.  H.  M.).  Subordinate  volitions  in  the  Chris- 
tian are  not  always  determined  in  character  by  the  fundamental  choice;  eddies  in  the 
stream  sometimes  run  counter  to  the  general  course  of  the  current. 

(6)  That  the  existence  in  the  belierer  of  these  two  opposing  principles 
giyee  rise  to  a  conflict  which  lasts  through  life. 

6il5:17-''nrthtifliklutotktgnmltht8prit.«Bdthtflrmitgnmltktiflih;  fr  thMtanaalmytktflMt* 
tkttlktr;  thit7tu7Mtdotkttki]igsthit7tira«U"-not,a8theA.y.hadlt,  *80  that  ye  cannot 
do  the  things  that  ye  would ' ;  the  Spirit  who  dwells  in  beUevers  is  represented  as  enab- 
ling them  successfully  to  resist  those  tendencies  to  evil  which  naturally  exist  within 
them ;  JtMt  4 : 5  (the  marginal  and  better  reading)— ''That  tprit  wkkh  kt  maikt  to  dwO  iiit 
jrttrMtk  fbr  u  trtii  uto  JitlMit  taTj"— i.  e.,  God*8  love,  like  all  true  love,  longs  to  have  its 
objects  wholly  for  Its  own.  The  Christian  is  two  men  In  one ;  but  he  is  to  "pat  away  tht  tid 
nan"  and  *'pst  on  tht  mw  naa"  ( IpL  4 :  tZ; 23).  Compare  Rcdeslaatlcus  2 : 1— *'My  son,  if 
thou  dost  set  out  to  serve  the  Lord,  prepare  thy  soul  for  temptation.*' 

(c)  That  in  this  conflict  the  Holy  Spirit  enables  the  Christian,  throngh 
increasing  faith,  more  fnlly  and  conscionsly  to  appropriate  Christ,  and  thns 
progressiyely  to  make  conquest  of  the  remaining  sinfulness  of  his  natnre. 

101.8:13,14- "forif  ytliwaftirthttek,  yt  wut  4m;  Vai  if  by  tht  flfiht  yt  pat  to  tetk  tht  dttds  of  tht 
body.ytihallUTt.  V^  at  ntay  at  an  ltd  by  tht  flfirit  tf  God,  thtn  an  itaa  of  6od  " ;  1  Oor.  6:11— »  bat  ytvm 
vaahtd,  but  yt  irao  laiMtiflti  but  yo  irao  Jgkied  in  tht  MM  of  tht  loi^  Jtni^  aad  u 

1 :  26— "If  aay  naa  thinkoth  Umailf  to  be  nliguna,  vUh  bt  bridkth  not  bit  tongM  but  dtaavKh  bit  btaxt»  thia 
■aa't  nligita  ia  nin"— see  Com.  of  Neander,  In  loco— "That  religion  is  merely  Imaginary, 
seeming,  unreal,  which  allows  the  continuance  of  the  moral  defects  originally  predom- 
inant in  the  character." 

Dr.  Hastings :  "  When  Bourdaloue  was  probing  the  conscience  of  Louis  XIY,  applying 
to  him  the  words  of  St.  Paul  and  intending  to  paraphrase  them:  'For  the  good  that 
I  would  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do,'  *  I  find  two  men  in  me '—  the 
King  interrupted  the  great  preacher  with  the  memorable  exclamation :  '  Ah,  these  two 
men,  I  know  them  well  I'  Bourdaloue  answered:  'It  is  already  something  to  know 
them.  Sire;  but  it  is  not  enough— one  of  the  two  must  perish.*  **  And,  in  the  genuine 
believer,  the  old  does  little  by  little  die,  and  the  new  takes  its  place,  as  "  Darid  vazad  atnagw 
aaditnngw.aadthtboaiBofSaiilvazadvoaktraadvoaktr"  (2flaai3:l).  As  the  Welsh  minister  found 
himself  after  awhile  thinking  and  dreaming  In  English,  so  the  language  of  Canaan 
becomes  to  the  Christian  his  native  and  only  speech. 

2.     ExplancUiona  and  Scripture  Proof. 

(a)    Sanotification  is  the  work  of  God. 

1  Thtia.  5 :  23— "iad  tht  God  of  ptaoe  hioiaelf  aaaotiff  yoa  wholly."  Much  of  our  modem  literature 
ignores  man's  dependence  upon  Ood,  and  some  of  it  seems  distinctly  intended  to  teach 
the  opposite  doctrine.  Auerbach's  "  On  the  Heights,'*  for  example,  teaches  that  man 
can  make  his  own  atonement;  and  "The  Villa  on  the  Rhine,"  by  the  same  author, 
teaches  that  man  can  sanctify  himself. 
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(6)    It  is  a  oontmnonB  process. 

Phil.  1 : 6— "b«ii{  flonUnt  of  tkti  urj  tidng,  that  hi  vhi«h  bagu  •  good  vork  in  70a  will  pcrHMt  it  until  thA 
4*7  of  Jwu  Ghiiit" :  3 :  15— "lot  ni,  thmfortt  as  naa7  as  be  pirftot,  be  that  nindod:  and  if  in  aa7thing  70 
an  othorwiiB  minded,  enn  this  shall  God  reveal  onto  7011" ;  OoL  S  :  •,  10— "Lie  not  one  to  another;  leeing  that  70 
have  pot  off  the  old  nun  with  hii  deingit  and  hate  pat  on  the  new  man,  whioh  is  bong  mewed  vnto  knowledge  after 
the  image  of  him  thai  eroatedhin";  c/.  Aeta  8:47— "the«  that  wen  being  saved";  iOor.l  :18-"antou  whieh 
an  being  saved  " ;  8  0or.2:i5— "in  thsm  that  an  being  eaved";  11hflS8.8:12— "God,  who  oalloth  70a  into  his 
own  kingdom  and  gloiy." 

(c)  It  is  distingoished  from  regeneration  as  growth  from  birth,  or  as  the 
strengthening  of  a  holy  disposition  from  the  original  impartation  of  it 

IpL  4 :  IS— "speaking  the  truth  in  love,  ma7  grow  vp  in  all  things  into  him,  whioh  is  the  head,  even  Ghiist" ; 
1  Ihesa.  3  :  18— "the  Lord  make  7011  to  inoreaae  and  abound  in  love  one  toward  another,  and  toward  all  men" ;  8  Pet. 
8:18— "Bat  gnw  in  the  graee  and  knowledge  of  oar  Lord  and  Savior  Jesas  Christ " ;  c/.  iPM.i :  83 —"begotten 
again,n«tof  eemptiUe  seed,  bat  of  ineonraptible,thnogh  the  word  of  God,  whioh  fiveth  and  aUdsth";  1  John  3:8 
—"Vheooever  is  begotten  of  God  death  no  ain,  beeanse  his  seed  abideth  in  him :  and  he  eannot  an,  beeanse  he  is  begot- 
tsn  of  God."  Not  sin  only»  but  hoUnefls  also,  is  a  germ  virhose  nature  it  is  to  grow.  The 
new  love  In  the  believer's  heart  follows  the  law  of  all  life,  in  developingr  and  eztendlngr 
Itself  under  God's  husbandry.  Qeorge  EUot:  **The  reward  of  one  duty  done  Is  the 
power  to  do  another." 

(d)  The  operation  of  God  reveals  itself  in,  and  is  accompanied  by,  intel- 
ligent and  Toluntary  addvity  of  the  believer  in  the  discovery  and  mortifica- 
tion of  sinfnl  desires,  and  in  the  bringing  of  the  whole  being  into  obedience 
to  Christ  and  conformity  to  the  standards  of  his  word. 

John  17 :  17— "Sanotify  them  in  the  trath :  th7  word  is  troth  " ;  8  Oor.  10  : 5— "oestang  down  imaginations,  and 
every  hi^  thing  that  is  exelted  against  the  knowlodge  of  God,  and  bringing  every  thooght  into  oeptivit7  to  the  obedi- 
enee  of  Christ" ;  Phil.  8 :  18, 13- "work  oat  7001  own  salvation  with  bar  and  tnmbling;  for  it  is  God  whioh  work- 
eth  in  70a  both  to  will  and  to  work,  for  his  good  plaason" ;  1  Pet  8  : 8— "as  new-bom  babes,  long  for  the  spritaal 
milk  whioh  is  withont  goile,  that  70  ma7  gnw  thenb7  unto  salvation." 

Baxter:  "  Every  man  must  grow,  as  trees  do,  downward  and  upward  at  once.  The 
visible  outward  grrowth  must  be  aooompanied  by  an  invisible  Inward  grrowth."  Drum- 
mond :  "  The  spiritual  man  having  passed  from  death  to  life,  the  natural  man  must  pass 
from  life  to  death."  There  must  be  increaslngr  sense  of  sin :  "  My  sins  gave  sharpness 
to  the  nails,  And  pointed  every  thorn."  There  must  be  a  bringing  of  new  and  yet  newer 
regions  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  under  the  sway  of  Christ  and  his  truth.  There 
is  a  grain  of  truth  even  in  Maoaulay's  Jest  about  "essentially  Christian  cookery." 

{e)  The  agency  through  which  God  effects  the  sanctification  of  the 
believer  is  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ,  a 

Johnl4:17,18— "the  Spirit  of  troth....  ho  abideth  with  70a  and  shall  be  in  70a.  I  will  not  leave  70a  desolate : 
IoeaMnnto7oa";  i5:3-4i— "Alnad7  70  an  eleen....  Abide  in  im..  ..Apart  firem  01070  ean  do  nothing";  Rosa. 
8:tl^i0—"the  Spirit  of  God  dweUeth  in  70a.  Bat  if  en7  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  And  if 
Christ  is  in  70a,  the  bod7  is  dead  beoanse  of  sin ;  bat  the  spirit  is  lifb  beoeose  of  righteoosness" ;   1  Cor.  1 : 8,  30  — 

"lanotillod  in  Christ  Jesos Christ  Jesas,  who  was  made  ante  as....  sanotiAontion";  6: 19— "know  70  not  that  7oar 

bod7  is  a  tempU  of  the  I0I7  Ghost  wUeh  is  in  70a,  whioh  70  have  tcm  God?"  GaL  5 :  16- "Walk  b7  the  Spirit,  and 
70  shall  not  fiillU  the  lost  of  the  ieih" ;  Iph.  5 :  18  — "  And  be  not  dranken  with  wine,  wherein  is  riot,  bat  be  flUed 
with  the  Spirit" ;  Col.  i :  87-89— "the  riehee  of  the  f;\mj  of  this  m7vter7  among  the  Gentiles,  whioh  is  Christ  in  70a, 
the  hope  of  glor7 :  whom  we  pnoiaim,  admoaiahing  ever7  sun  and  teaohing  ever7  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  1U7 
present  ever7  man  perbot  in  Christ;  whereanto  I  labor  also,  striving  aooording  to  his  working,  which  worketh  in  me 
mightil7" ;  8  Tim.  i :  14- "That  gitod  thing  whioh  was  eonmittod  onto  thee  gasrd  throagh  the  I0I7  Ghost  whioh 
dweUeth  in  ns." 

Christianity  substitutes  for  the  old  sources  of  excitement  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Here  is  a  souroe  of  oomf  ort,  energy,  and  Joy,  infinitely  superior  to  any  which 
the  sinner  knowa  Ood  does  not  leave  the  soul  to  fall  back  upon  itself.  The  higher  up 
we  get  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  more  does  the  new  life  need  nursing  and  tending— 
compare  the  sapling  and  the  babe.  God  gives  to  the  Christian,  therefore,  an  abiding 
presence  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit — not  only  regeneration,  but  sanctification.  C.  B. 
Smith,  Baptism  of  Fire:  "The  soul  needs  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  rain,  the 
sealing  as  well  as  the  renewing  of  the  Spirit,  the  baptism  of  fire  as  well  as  the  baptism 
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of  water.    Sealing  fflves  Bomething  additional  to  the  document,  an  evidenoe  plainer 
than  the  writiofr  within,  both  to  one*8  self  and  to  others." 

(/)  The  mediate  or  instrumental  cause  of  sanctifioation,  as  of  justifica- 
tion, is  faith. 

Aoti  15 : 9— "deuamg  th«r  hMrts  by  ftith " ;  Rom.  1 :  17— "For  thanin is rmdid  a  rifhtsoaaiMi «r<M froa 
futk  vBto  tuitk :  u  it  is  vritton,  Bat  the  rightsons  sbsU  Uts  fron  fiutL"  This  righteouBneas  Includes  sano- 
tiflcation  as  well  as  Justification;  and  the  subject  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  not  simply 
Justification  by  faith,  but  rather  righteousness  by  faith,  or  salvation  by  faith.  Justifl- 
cation  by  faith  is  the  subject  of  Chaptars  1-7 ;  sanctification  by  faith  is  the  subject  of  Ghapters 
S-16.  We  are  not  sanctified  by  efforts  of  our  own,  any  more  than  we  are  Justifled  by 
efforts  of  our  own. 

(ff)  The  object  of  this  faith  is  Christ  himself,  as  the  head  of  a  new 
humanity  and  the  source  of  truth  and  life  to  those  united  to  him. 

2  Our.  8 :  18—"  ws  all,  witk  VBTdled  &«,  iMholdiiig  as  in  •  mirror  tho  gloiy  of  tka  Lord,  aro  traoabrsMd  into  tha 
aaflM  imaf  tcm  glory  to  glory,  oran  as  from  tha  lord  tka  8pht" ;  IpL  4 :  18— "till  wa  all  attain  unto  tka  unity  of 
tha  futh,  and  of  tho  knowledgo  of  tka  Son  of  God,  nnto  a  ftallgrovn  man,  unto  tlia  maisaro  of  tha  atatora  of  tko  Maim 
of  Christ."  Faith  here  Is  of  course  much  more  than  intellectual  faith —it  is  the  reception 
of  Christ  himself .  As  Christianity  furnishes  a  new  source  of  life  and  energy— in  the 
Holy  Spirit:  so  it  gives  a  new  object  of  attention  and  regard  — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
As  we  get  air  out  of  a  vessel  by  pouring  In  water,  so  we  can  drive  sin  out  only  by  bring- 
ing Christ  in.  See  Chalmers*  Sermon  on  the  Bxpulsive  Power  of  a  new  Affection. 
Drummond,  Nat  Law  in  the  Splr.  World,  128-140— '*  Man  does  not  grow  by  making 
efforts  to  grow,  but  by  putting  himself  into  the  conditions  of  growth  by  living  in 
Christ." 

(h)  Though  the  weakest  faith  perfectly  justifies,  the  degree  of  sanctifi- 
cation is  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  Ohristian's  faith,  and  the  persist- 
ence with  which  he  apprehends  Christ  in  the  various  relations  which  the 
Scriptures  declare  him  to  sustain  to  us. 

Mat  9 :  89  — " ieoording  to  yonr  futh  be  it  dona  nnto  70a  " ;  lake  17 : 5—"  lord,  inoreaae  our  fUtk" ;  Km.  12 :  t 
— "be  not  fiMliioned  aeeording  to  thia  vorid :  bat  be  ye  traniformed  by  tha  rmawing  of  yoor  mind,  that  ya  may  prava 
vhat  ia  tha  good  and  aooeptabla  and  perfect  vill  of  6od";  13  :  14  — "  Bat  pat  ye  on  the  Lord  Jeaaa  Chiiat,  and  make 
net  proTiaion  for  the  fleih,  to  ftOfll  the  laata  thereof" ;  Iph.  4 :  24— "pat  on  the  nev  man,  vhieh  altar  God  hath  ben 
ereatad  in  rightaoaaneee  and  helinees  of  trath  " ;  1  Tim.  4:7—"  exeniae  thyself  nnto  godlineii."  Leighton :  "  None 
of  the  children  of  Ood  are  bom  dumb."  Milton :  "  Good,  the  more  communicated,  the 
more  abundant  grows.'* 

(i)  From  the  lack  of  persiiri;ence  in  using  the  means  appointed  for 
Christian  growth — such  as  the  word  of  Gk>d,  prayer,  association  with  other 
believers,  and  personal  effort  for  the  conyersion  of  the  ungodly — sanctifi- 
cation does  not  always  proceed  in  regular  and  unbroken  course,  and  it  is 
never  completed  in  this  life. 

Phil.  3 :  12— "Hot  that  I  have  already  obtained,  or  am  already  made  perfeet;  bat  I  preea  on.  if  ao  be  that  I  may  lay 
hold  on  that  for  vhioh  alao  I  was  laid  hold  on  by  Ohriat  Jema " ;  1  John  1 : 8— "  If  va  say  that  ve  hsTO  no  ain,  ipo 
deedTe  oaraelTei,  and  the  treth  ii  not  in  oa."  Garlyle,  in  his  Life  of  John  Sterling,  chap.  8,  says  of 
Coleridge,  that  **  whenever  natural  obligation  or  voluntary  undertaking  made  it  his  duty 
to  do  anything,  the  fact  seemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  not  doing  it.'*  A  regular, 
advancing  sanctification  is  marked,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  growing  habit  of  instant 
and  Joyful  obedience. 

(j )  Sanctification,  both  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body  of  the  believer,  is 
completed  in  the  life  to  come — that  of  the  former  at  death,  that  of  the  latter 
at  the  resurrection. 

PhiL  3 :  21— "vho  ahaU  feihion  anew  the  body  of  oar  hnmiliattoo,  that  it  may  be  ooaftrmed  to  tha  body  af 
hia  glory,  aaeording  to  the  working  whereby  ha  ia  able  efan  to  aabjeol  all  thinga  onto  himaelf";  0eL3:4— "Whmi 
Chriat,  who  is  oar  lii^ihall  be  maaifeatad.  than  shall  ye  alao  with  him  be  maniftated  in  glory";  IsklS:14,S— 
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"'Mlow  aftar  pMM  vitk  all  aMB,  ud  th«  lUotiiflitiaB  vithMt  Yhich  m  mm iball  m  th«  Lord ifiiiti  of  Jut 

am  aude  palMt" ;  1  Joka  3  :  Z—^ManA,  aov  an  art  ahildna  of  God,  aid  it  is  not  yet  aiado  auaitet  vkat  vo 
akaUba.  Woloovthat,  if  heikallbaBaBiArtai  waikaUbalikohin;  br  vaihallaia  lain  •?«  as  ke  is*'^  Jada 
24— "ablo  ta  gaard  yoa  fran  atanbliaf,  and  to aat  yon  bafora  the  pnaanoi  of  kis  glory  vitkoat  Uaaiiak  ia  ezoaodinf 
Joy";  Bar.  14:5— "ladiAtkairawatkwaafini&dnoUe:  tkay an aritkoat blaniak." 

See  Gordon,  The  Twofold  Life,  or  Christ's  Work  for  us  and  In  us;  BrlL  and  For. 
Bvang.  Rev.,  April,  1B84  :  206-280;  Van  Oosteraee,  Christian  Doflrmatios,  667-688. 

3.     Erroneous  Views  r^ted  by  these  Scripture  Passages, 

A.  The  Antinoinian, — which  holds  that,  sinoe  Christ'B  obedience  and 
safferingB  have  satiafied  the  demands  of  the  law,  the  believer  is  free  from 
obligation  to  observe  it 

The  Andnomlan  view  rests  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  Robl  6 :  14— "ye  an  aot  aadar  lav, 
hot  aader  gnoft."  Afirlcoia  and  Amsdorf  (1600)  were  representatives  of  this  view.  Ams- 
dorf  said  that  "good  works  are  hurtful  to  salvation."  But  Melanothon's  words 
furnish  the  reply :  **  Sola  fides  Justifloat,  sed  fides  non  est  sola."  F.  W.  Robertson  states 
it:  "Faith  alone  justifies,  but  not  the  faith  that  Is  alone."  And  he  Illustrates :  "Light- 
ning alone  strikes,  but  not  the  lightning  which  is  without  thunder ;  for  that  is  summer 
lightning  and  harmless." 

To  this  view  we  urge  the  following  objections : 

(a)  That  since  the  law  is  a  transcript  of  the  holiness  of  Gk>d,  its  demands 
as  a  moral  role  are  unchanging.  Only  as  a  Gfystem  of  penalty  and  a  method 
of  salvation  is  the  law  abolished  in  Christ's  death. 

Hat  5 :  17-19— "Tkiak  aot  tkai I eaaM  to  dsatny  tka  kv  or  tka  prapkata:  I  eaaM  aot  to  daatray,  bat  to  ftaUl. 
Hr  Tarily  I  lay  aatoyoa,  fill  keavoa  and  eartk  paia  away,  oae  Jot  or  oao  tittie  akaU  ia  ao  vise  paia  away  fima  tka 
lav,  till  an  tkiags  bo  aooonpliaked.  Vkoaoonr  tkonfon  akaU  bnak  one  of  tkeae  least  eomattadawata,  and  akall  taaak 
aMa  80,  ikall  be  oalled  least  in  tke  Idagdom  of  keaTen :  bat  vkoaooTar  ikaU  do  and  taaek  tkeai,  ke  akall  be  ealled  gmt 
iatkekingdoBiof  keaTon";  48— "To  tkonfon  abaU  be  porfeet,  as  yoarkeaToaly  rktbarispsrfbet";  1  Pot  1:16 
— •«Teikallbekoly;forIaaikoly";  Rom.lO  :  4-"y^Ckiistis  tkoeadof  tkelavanto  rigkteoaaaeaBtoofory  oao 
tkatbabofotk";  6oL8:8D— "I  kan  beoa  eradftid  vitk  Okrist";  3  :13— "Okrist  ndooMd  osfbai  tka  eone  of 
thelav.  kaTiagbeeoneaeanefraa";  OoL8:14— "kaiiag  blotted  oat  tke  bead  vrittoa  ia  erdioaaeea  tkat  wu 
againat  aa,  vkiek  vaa  eeattiry  to  aa:  and  ke  katk  takoa  it  out  of  tke  way,  aaUiag  it  to  tke  enaa" ;  lob.  8 :  IS 
— '<  daUm  all  tkn  vko  tknagk  ite  of  deatk  von  aU  tkeir  lii»>tiaM  aabjeot  to  bondace." 

(b)  That  the  union  between  Christ  and  the  believer  secures  not  only  the 
bearing  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  by  Christ,  but  also  the  impartation  of 
Clhrist's  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  believer, — in  other  words,  brings  him 
into  communion  with  Christ's  work,  and  leads  him  to  ratify  it  in  his  own 
experience. 

RoBL  8 : 8, 10, 15— "ye  annotintko8eak,batiBtko  Spirit  if  ao  be  tkat  tke  Spirit  of  God  dveU  in  yoa.  Batif  aay 
ana  kato  aot  tko  Spirit  of  Gkrist  ke  ia  Boao  of  kis.    lad  if  Ckrist  is  in  yoa,  tke  body  ia  dead  beeaaae  of  am ;  battke 

Spirit  ia  liiii  beeaoaa  of  rigbteonaaeaa Per  ye  noeind  aot  tke  spirit  of  boBdafo  again  ante  fmt:  but  ye  noeitod 

tke  spirit  of  adoptioo,  vkonby  ve  ery,  Abba,  rktkor" ;  6aL  5  :  28-84— "Bat  tke  frait  of  tke  Spirit  ia  Ion,  Joy, 
peaee,  kmg-sBfferiag,  kiadneai,  goodnioa,  Cutkfttlneaa,  ■eekneoa,  tompenaee :  afainst  saek  tkon  is  ao  law.  And  tkoy 
tkat  an  of  CkriatJesaskanonuiied  tke  iflikvitktkopoMoasaBd  the  lasts  tbenof";  1  Jeknl  :6— "If  voeay  tkat 
an  kan  Mkvikip  vitk  kia,  aad  valk  ia  tke  dariauaa,  are  lie,  aad  do  aot  tke  tratk  " ;  8 : 6— "  VkeoooTor  abidetkin 
kiMiinnitkaot:  vkooooter  sianetk  katk  aot  seen  kia,  aoitkar  kaovotk  kim." 

(c)  That  the  freedom  from  the  law  of  which  the  Scriptures  speak,  is 
therefore  simply  that  freedom  from  the  constraint  and  bondage  of  the  law, 
which  characterizes  those  who  have  become  one  with  Christ  by  faith. 

Ffe.ll9:97-"0kovlonltkylavl  it  is  aiy  BMditatieB  all  tka  day  " ;  RoBL8:8,81-"and  vky  not  (aa  vo 
be  daadanaaly  nportod,  and  aa  soao  aflna  tkat  ve  say ),  let  as  do  evil  tkat  good  may  osom?  vkoae  eondomnation 

iajast SovotkonBiaketkoIavof  BoneeffeettknagkCutk?    God  forbid :  aay,  vo  esteblisk  tke  Uv  " ;   6:14, 

15,88— "For  BBskaU  aot  kan  doBunioa  onr  yon:  for  ye  an  not  aadar  lav,  bat  aador  gnoe.    Vkattkoa?  akall 
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«•  ui,bMMM  «•  an  not  ondir  bv  VatondirpiN?  6od  ftrtid. . . . .  aofw  being  made  frM  frm  an,  and  I 
•erranta  to  God,  70  haTt  jwt  fruit  unto  njutiiflatioi,  and  tha  ad  otenal  lift" ;  7 : 6— "Bat  nov  «t  haTe  baaa  dii- 
ekargod  from  thaUv,  haling  died  to  that  vluraAwa  van  holdMi;  io  that  vt  aarro  in  unriMM  of  tha  a^t.  aad  not 
in  oldaaai  of  the  latter";  8:4~"thatthaordi]ianeeor  thaUvBugktbeflUflUediAiu,  whoiralknataftarthafla^ 
bat  altar  the  Sprit";  1  Oer.  7:0— "ha  that  vaa  eallad  in  thal«ri  beiagaboDd-aermttiatha  loid'aftvanaa"; 
6al  5 :  l~"Por  frMdom  did  Christ  aatoafrw:  ataad  ftat  thmfoia,  and  be  not  aataaglad  again  ia  a  yoka  of  bond- 
age"; lTini.i:9— "lavis  not  Badaftrarightaoasman^batftr  the  lavlM  and  onxoly";  JaMal:25^''thft 
perftet  law,  the  lav  of  liberty." 

To  sam  up  the  dootrine  of  Obristiaii  freedom  as  opposed  to  Antmomian- 
ism,  we  may  say  that  Ohiist  does  not  free  hb,  as  the  Antinomian  believes, 
from  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life.  But  he  does  free  us  ( 1 )  from  the  law  as- 
a  system  of  curse  and  penalty;  this  he  does  by  bearing  the  curse  and 
penalty  himself.  Ohrist  frees  us  (2)  from  the  law  with  its  daims  as  a 
method  of  salvation ;  this  he  does  by  making  his  obedience  and  merits  ours. 
Christ  frees  us  (3)  from  the  law  as  an  outward  and  foreign  compulsion  ; 
this  he  does  by  giving  to  us  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  sonahip,  by  which, 
the  law  is  progressively  realized  within. 

Christ,  then,  does  not  free  us,  as  the  Antinomian  believes,  from  the  law  as  a  rule  of 
life.  But  he  does  free  us  (1)  from  the  law  as  a  system  of  curse  and  penalty.  This  be 
does  by  bearing  the  ourse  and  penalty  himself.  Just  as  law  can  do  nothing  with  a  man 
after  it  has  executed  its  death-penalty  upon  him,  so  law  can  do  notiilnfr  with  us,  now 
that  its  death-penalty  has  been  executed  upon  Christ.  There  are  some  Insects  that 
expire  in  the  act  of  planting  their  stin? ;  and  so,  when  the  law  gathered  itself  up  and 
planted  its  stingr  in  the  heart  of  Christ,  it  expended  all  its  power  as  a  judge  and  avenger 
over  us  who  believe.  In  the  cross,  the  law  as  a  system  of  curse  and  penalty  exhausted 
Itself ;  BO  we  were  set  free. 

Christ  frees  us  (2)  from  the  law  with  its  claims  as  a  method  of  salvation ;  in  other 
words,  he  frees  us  firom  the  necessity  of  trusting  our  salvation  to  an  impossible  future 
obedience.  As  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  apart  from  any  sufferings  of  ours,  deliver  us 
from  eternal  death,  so  the  merits  of  Christ,  apart  from  any  merits  of  ours,  give  us  a 
title  to  eternal  life.  By  faith  in  what  Christ  has  done  and  simple  acceptance  of  his 
work  for  us,  we  secure  a  right  to  heaven.  Obedience  on  our  part  is  no  longer  rendered 
painfully,  as  if  our  salvation  depended  on  it,  but  freely  and  gladly,  in  gratitude  for  what 
Christ  has  done  for  us.  Illustrate  by  the  English  nobleman's  invitation  to  his  park,  and 
the  regulations  he  causes  to  be  posted  up. 

Christ  firees  us  (8)  from  the  law  as  an  outward  and  foreign  compulsion.  In  putting 
an  end  to  legalism,  he  provides  against  license.  This  he  does  by  giving  the  spirit  of 
obedience  and  sonship.  He  puts  love  in  the  place  of  fear ;  and  this  secures  an  obedience 
more  intelligent,  more  thorough,  and  more  hearty,  than  could  have  been  secured  by 
mere  law.  80  he  ftees  us  from  the  burden  and  compulsion  of  the  law,  by  realising  the 
law  within  us  by  his  Spirit.    See  John  Owen,  Works,  8 :  80ft-661 ;  6 : 1-318. 

B.  The  Perfectionist, —  which  holds  that  the  Christian  may,  in  this  life, 
become  perfectly  free  from  sin.  This  view  was  held  by  John  Wesley  in 
England,  and  by  Mahan  and  Finney  in  America. 

For  statements  of  the  Perfectionist  view,  see  John  Wesley's  Christian  Theology* 
edited  by  Thomley  Smith,  d6S-S78;  Mahan,  Christian  Perfection,  and  art.  in  Bib.  Bepos.^ 
2nd  Series,  vol.  iv,  Oct.,  1840 :  40&-428 ;  Finney,  Systematic  Theology,  686-768;  Peck* 
Christian  Perfection ;  Bitschl,  Bib.  Sao.,  Oct.,  1878  :  666. 

In  reply,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe : 

(a)  That  the  theory  rests  ui>on  false  conceptions :  first,  of  the  law — as 
a  sliding-scale  of  requirement  graduated  to  the  moral  condition  of  creatures, 
instead  of  being  the  unchangeable  reflection  of  God's  holiness ;  secondly, 
of  sin — as  consisting  only  in  voluntary  acts,  instead  of  embracing  also 
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those  dispodttoiiB  and  states  of  the  soul  whidh  are  not  conformed  to  the 
diyine  holiness;  thirdly,  of  the  hnman  will — as  able  to  ohoose  €k>d  sn- 
premely  and  persistently  at  every  moment  of  life,  and  to  fulfil  at  every 
moment  the  obligations  resting  upon  it,  instead  of  being  corrupted  and 
endaved  by  the  fall.  • 

This  view  reduces  the  debt  to  the  debtor's  ability  to  pay,—  a  short  and  easy  method  of 
dlschar^Dff  obUgatioDS.  I  can  leap  over  a  church  steeple,  if  I  am  only  permitted  to 
make  the  church  steeple  low  eoouff h ;  and  I  can  touch  the  star%  if  the  stars  will  only 
come  down  to  my  hand.  The  fundamental  error  of  perfectionism  is  its  low  view  of 
Ood's  law ;  the  second  is  its  narrow  conception  of  sin.  John  Wesley :  *'  I  believe  a  per- 
son filled  with  the  love  of  Ood  is  still  liable  to  involuntary  transflrressions.  Such  trans- 
gressions you  may  call  sins,  if  you  please ;  I  do  not.**  The  third  error  of  perfectionism 
is  its  exagserated  estimate  of  man's  power  of  contrary  choice.  To  say  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  habits  of  the  past  and  whatever  may  be  the  evil  affections  of  the 
present,  a  man  is  perfectly  able  at  any  moment  to  obey  the  whole  law  of  Qod,  is  to  deny 
that  there  are  such  things  as  character  and  depravity. 

(6)  That  the  theory  finds  no  support  in,  but  rather  is  distinctly  contra- 
dicted by,  Scripture. 

First,  the  Scriptures  never  assert  or  imply  that  the  Ohristian  may  in  this 
life  live  without  sin ;  passages  like  1  John  3 : 6,  9,  if  interpreted  consist- 
ently with  the  context,  set  forth  either  the  ideal  standard  of  Christian  living, 
or  the  actual  state  of  the  believer  so  far  as  respects  his  new  nature, 

1  John 3 : 6— "'Wktwnr  aU4tth  in  him ainnfltk  ii«t:  viuM«T«r  nniwth hatk  not taan kin,  luithar  kiiovik  kia" ; 
•— "VtaomritbeprttMorOoddMUi&o  u,  htcnm  Ui  laed  MMk  is  kia:  and  ki  ouboI  as,  bMUM  be  it 
btfottas  of  Q«d."  Ann.  Par.  Bible,  in  ioeo:— "  John  is  contrasting  the  states  in  which  sin 
and  grace  severally  predominate,  without  reference  to  degrees  in  either,  showing  that 
all  men  are  in  one  or  the  other."  Neander :  **  John  recognizes  no  intermediate  state,  no 
gradations.  He  seizes  upon  the  radical  point  of  difference.  He  contrasts  the  two 
states  in  their  essential  nature  and  principle.  It  Is  either  love  or  hate,  light  or  darkness^ 
truth  or  a  lie.  The  Christian  life  in  its  essential  nature  is  the  opposite  of  all  sin.  If 
there  be  sin,  it  must  be  the  afterworking  of  the  old  nature."  Yet  all  Christians  are 
required  in  Scripture  to  advance,  to  confess  sin,  to  ask  forgiveness,  to  maintain  warfare, 
to  assume  the  attitude  of  ill  desert  in  prayer,  to  receive  chastisement  for  the  removal 
of  imperfections,  to  regard  full  salvation  as  matter  of  hope,  not  of  present  experience. 

Secondly,  the  apostolic  admonitions  to  the  Gonnthians  and  Hebrews 
show  that  no  such  state  of  complete  sanctification  had  been  generally 
attained  by  the  Christians  of  the  first  century. 

Boiii.8:24— "F(irinko|»vtrew9iaT«l:  Vatko|»tkaiisMtti8B«tko|»:  fervkokoprtkfortk&tvkiflkkeiMtk?'' 
The  party-feeling,  selilshnesB,  and  immorality  found  among  the  members  of  the  Corin- 
thian church  are  evidence  that  they  were  far  from  a  state  of  entire  sanotiflcation. 

Thirdly,  there  is  express  record  of  sin  committed  by  the  most  perfect 
characters  of  Scripture  —  as  Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  David,  Peter. 

Fourthly,  the  word  ri^toc,  as  applied  to  spiritual  conditions  already 
attained,  can  fairly  be  held  to  signify  only  a  relative  perfection,  equivalent 
to  sincere  piety  or  maturity  of  Ohristian  judgment. 

i  Oor.  2 :  6— "levbat  v»  tfmk  mdm  unong  tka  pcrliMt,"  or,  as  the  Am.  Revisers  have  it,  '*mm^ 
tkflB  tkat  an  Mgrown" ;  Fkil.  3 :  IS— "Lrt  u  iksnbn,  as  many  as  ba  parfeet.  ba  tku  niBdal"  Men  are 
often  called  perfect  when  free  from  any  fault  which  strikes  the  eyes  of  the  world.  See 
Gen.  6  : 9— "laak  was  a  rifktaoos  man  and  pcrfret" ;   Jab  1 : 1  — "Tbst  nan  was  perfeet  and  upri^kt" 

Fifthly,  the  Scriptures  distinctly  deny  that  any  man  on  earth  lives  with- 
out sin. 
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11.8:46— "ttoeiiM  nutkatiiiUBttiiittt";  ladM.7:20-~''8aml7tkmiiiiotaiightNUiBUiipMMrtk, 
that  dofltk  g«od  tad BBMth  not" ;  Jibm 3 : 2~"7tr  in mMnj  tkiagt  v» all  stoahU  If  uy  ihmUs  not  in  vord, 
Us  nnM  ii  a  pwfaet  nan,  abla  to  Inidto  tht  whola  body  alao" ;  1  Jdin  1 : 8— "If  m  say  tkat  w»  haTO  no  an,  ▼• 
<looriT«  oaraslT«i,  and  tho  tntk  is  not  in  ni." 

Sixthly,  the  dedaratioii :  "ye  are  sanctified"  (1  Qot.  6 :  17),  and  the 
designation :  '*  saints  *'  ( 1  Gor.  1:2),  applied  to  early  believers,  are,  as  the 
whole  epistle  shows,  expressive  of  a  holiness  existing  in  germ  and  anticipa- 
tion ;  the  expressions  deriving  their  meaning  not  so  much  £rom  what  these 
•early  believers  were,  as  from  what  Christ  was,  to  whom  they  were  united  by 
faith. 

When  N.  T.  believen  are  Mid  to  be  "wMtiAid,"  we  must  remember  the  O.  T.  use  of 
the  word.  'Sanctify*  may  have  either  the  meaning  'to  make  holy  outwardly/  or  'to 
make  holy  inwardly.'  The  people  of  Israel  and  the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  were 
made  holy  in  the  former  sense ;  their  sanctlflcation  was  a  setting  apart  to  the  saored 

use.    lun.  B:17— "aUthoflntbornamongthoflyidraoflBMlanBino I  lanotiflad  tiMB  ftr  myiolf " ;  Hoit. 

33 :  3  — "yea,  he  lorad  tko  peoplae;  all  hit  tainti  are  in  tky  hand  " ;  2  Ohron.  29 :  19— "all  the  Taoeeli ....  have  wo 
proparad  and  lanfltifled."  The  vessels  mentioned  were  first  immersed,  and  then  sprinkled  from 
day  to  day  aocordlng  to  need.  So  the  Christian  by  his  regeneration  is  set  apart  for  God's 
iervlce,  and  in  this  sense  is  a  "taint"  and  "laaotilad."  More  than  this,  he  has  in  him  the 
beginnings  of  purity — he  is  "dns  aa  a  wholo,"  though  he  yet  needs  "  to  waA  hia  fMt"  (John  IS : 
10) ;  that  is,  to  be  cleansed  from  the  recurring  defilements  of  his  daily  life. 

(c)  That  the  theory  is  disapproved  by  the  testimony  of  Christian  experi- 
•ence. —  In  exact  proi>ortion  to  the  soul's  advance  in  holiness  does  it  shrink 
from  claiming  that  holiness  has  been  already  attained,  and  humble  itself 
before  God  for  its  remaining  apathy,  ingratitude,  and  unbelief. 

PhiL3:12-14~"Hot  that  I  hare  ahwdy  obtainod,or  amalnady  madoperfret;  bat  I  prm  on,  if  to  be  that  I  aay 
ky  hold  on  that  for  vhioh  also  I  vaa  laid  hold  on  by  Chriat  km."  Some  of  the  greatest  advocates  of 
perfectioniBm  have  been  furthest  from  claiming  any  such  perfection ;  although  many  of 
their  less  instructed  followers  claimed  it  for  them,  and  even  professed  to  have  attained 
it  themselves. 

Perfectionism  is  best  met  by  proper  statements  of  the  nature  of  the  law 
and  of  sin  ( Ps.  119 :  96 ).  While  we  thus  rebuke  spiritual  pride,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  equally  careful  to  i>oint  out  the  inseparable  connection 
between  justification  and  sanctification,  and  their  equal  imi>ortance  as 
together  making  up  the  biblical  idea  of  salvation.  While  we  show  no  favor 
to  those  who  would  make  sanctification  a  sudden  and  paroxysmal  act  of  the 
human  will,  we  should  hold  forth  the  holiness  of  Ck>d  as  the  standard  of 
attainment  and  the  faith  in  a  Gfanst  of  infinite  fulness  as  the  medium 
through  which  that  standard  is  to  be  gradually  but  certainly  realized  in  us 
<2  Cor.  3:18). 

We  should  imitate  Lyman  Beecher's  method  of  opposing  perfectionism— by  searching 
expositions  of  CN>d'8  law.  When  men  know  what  the  law  is,  they  will  say  with  the 
Psalmist:  "I  have  aeon  aa  end  of  all  perfsction;  thy  oommandment ia oiceoding broad "  (Pft.  119 :  96).  And 
yet  we  are  earnestly  and  hopefully  to  seek  in  Christ  for  a  continually  increasing  meas- 
ure of  sanctification :  i  Oer.  1 :  80  — "Ohziit  Jeni,  vho  vaa  made  qaIo  oa  . . . .  aanotiioatioB" ;  2  Oer.  8 :  it 
— "  Bttt  ve  aU«  with  nnToilod  Cue  beholding  aa  in  a  aimr  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  traaiformed  into  the  «ao  inagt 
Inm  glory  to  glory,  eren  aa  tnm  the  Lord,  the  ^t"  Arnold  of  Rugby :  "  Always  expect  to  succeed, 
and  never  think  you  have  succeeded.'* 

See  Hovey,  Doctrine  of  the  Higher  Christian  Life,  Compared  with  Scripture ;  Snod- 
jrrass,  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sanctification ;  Princeton  Essays,  1 :  886-886 :  Hodge,  Syst. 
Theol.,  8 :  218-268;  Oolvln,  Institutes,  m,  U  :  6;  Bib.  Repos.,  2nd  Series,  1 :  i4-«8;  2 :  Ida- 
166;  Woods,  Works,  4 :  466-623. 
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n.      PUBSSySRANGB.  ^ 

The  ScriptnreB  dedare  that,  in  Tirtae  of  the  original  porpoee  and  oontinu- 
ouB  operation  of  Gk>d,  all  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith  will  infallibly 
4»ntinue  in  a  state  of  gxaoe  and  will  finally  aljtain  to  everlasting  life.  This 
voluntary  oontinnanoe,  on  the  part  of  the  Christian,  in  faith  and  well-doing 
we  call  perseyeranoe.  Perseyeranoe  is,  therefore,  the  hnman  side  or  aspect 
of  that  spiritual  process  which,  as  yiewed  from  the  diyine  side,  we  call 
sanotiflcation.  It  ia  not  a  mere  natural  consequence  of  conyersion,  but 
inyolves  a  constant  aotiyity  of  the  human  will  from  the  moment  of  conyer- 
sion to  the  end  of  life. 

Adam's  holiness  was  mutable ;  God  did  not  determine  to  keep  him.  It  Is  otherwise 
with beUeven  in  Christ;  God  has  determined  to  give  them  the  kingdom  (Lake  12 : 3B). 
Yet  this  keeping  by  God,  which  we  call  sanotlfloatlon,  is  aooompanled  and  followed  by  a 
keeping  of  himself  on  the  part  of  the  believer,  which  we  call  perseveranoe.  The  former 
is  aUuded  to  In  J«kn  17 :  11. 12— ''kMp  thai  in  tliy  imjm  . . . .  I  kspt  th«m  in  tky  uom'.  ...  I  gurdad  th«m 
ud  not  «IM  of  th«m  p«iih«d,  tat  th«  aon  of  perditian  " ;  the  latter  is  alluded  to  in  1  John  5 :  18  — '*  ki  thrt 
VM  btgotten  of  God  koopotk  kinaoU"  Both  are  expressed  In  Indo  tU  24— "Dop  tootmItm  in  tki  loto  of 
4iod Hov  vnto  him  that  is  ablo  to  purd  jwi  from  stoabling 

A  German  treatise  on  Pastoral  Theology  is  entitled:  "Keep  What  Thou  Hast"— an 
aUusion  to  2  Tim.  1 :  14— "That  good  thing  whioh  wm oommittod  vnto  tkoo  gntf4  thrMgh  tho  Holy  Ohsft  yUeh 
dvillotk  in  u.'*  Not  only  the  pastor,  but  every  believer,  has  a  charge  to  keep;  and  the 
keeping  of  ourselves  Is  as  Important  a  point  of  Christian  doctrine  as  is  the  keeping  of 
Ood. 

1.     Proof  of  the  Doctrine  of  Perseverance. 

A.  Prom  Scripture. 

JohnlO :  28, 28— "thoj  ihaU  mtot  poriih,  ud  no  ono  ihall  in&toh  thorn  oat  of  ay  hud.  JLj  Fithv.  Yhioh  hath 
ginn  thorn  unto  mo,  is  giwtor  thu  all ;  and  no  ono  is  ablo  to  nateh  thorn  out  of  my  Fathor'o  hand  " ;  Rom.  11 :  28 
-"For  the  gifts  and  tho  flailing  of  God  are  vithontropontaaoo":  1  0or.l3:7— "ondonthallthingi";  ef.iZ  — 
"But  nov  abidoth  futh,  hopo,  loro" ;  Phil.  1 :  6— "being  oonfldut  of  this  Tory  thing,  that  he  vhioh  bogu  a  good 
york  in  yon  will  porfeet  it  util  tho  day  of  Jons  Christ";  211ms8.3:8— "BntthoLordisCuthfd,  vhoihallstabliah 
yoo,  and  guard  yon  from  tho  oril  ono" ;  2  fim.  1 :  12— "I  know  whom  I  hato  bolioToi  and  I  am  pamadod  thai  ho  is 
«blo  to  gnard  that  which  I  haTo  oommitted  unto  him  against  that  day  " ;  i  M 1 : 5— "who  by  the  powor  of  God  are 
guarded  thnwgh  Cuth  onto  a  laWation  ready  to  bo  roroalod  in  tho  last  time " ;  Rot.  3 :  10  — "Sooanae  thoa  didst  koop 
tho  word  of  my  pationoe,  I  also  will  koop  (hoe  from  the  hour  of  trial,  that  hour  whioh  is  to  oomo  npon  the  whole  world, 
to  toy  thom  that  dwaU  npon  tho  earth." 

B.  From  Reason. 

(a)  It  is  a  necessary  inference  from  other  doctrines, —  such  as  election, 
imion  with  Ohrist,  regeneration,  justification,  sanotification. 

Election  of  certain  individuals  to  salvation  is  election  to  bestow  upon  them  such  influ- 
•enoes  of  the  Spirit  as  will  lead  them  not  only  to  accept  Christ,  but  to  persevere  and 
be  saved.  Union  with  Christ  is  Indissoluble;  regeneration  Is  the  beginning  of  a  work 
of  new  creation,  which  is  declared  in  justiflcatloo,  and  completed  In  sanctlfloation.  All 
these  doctrines  are  parts  of  a  general  scheme,  which  would  come  to  naught  if  any  single 
-Christian  were  permitted  to  fall  away. 

(6)  It  accords  with  analogy, —  Qod's  preserving  care  being  needed  by, 
and  being  granted  to,  his  spiritual,  as  well  as  his  natural,  creation. 

As  natural  life  cannot  uphold  itself,  but  we  "Uto,  and  more,  and  hare  our  being"  in  Ood  (lots 
17 :  28),  so  spiritual  life  cannot  uphold  Itself,  and  God  maintains  the  fftlth,  love,  and  holy 
activity  which  he  has  originated.  If  he  preserves  our  natural  life,  much  more  may  we 
expect  him  to  preserve  the  splrltuaL 

(c)    It  is  implied  in  all  assurance  of  salvation, —  since  this  assurance  is 
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giveu  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  based  not  upon  the  known  strength  of 
hnman  resolution,  bnt  npon  the  purpose  and  operation  of  GkxL. 

8.  R.  Mason :  **  If  Satan  and  Adam  both  fell  away  from  perfect  hollnesB,  it  is  a  million 
to  one  that,  in  a  world  full  of  temptations  and  with  all  appetites  and  habits  a^inst  me,. 
I  shall  fall  away  from  imperfect  holiness,  unless  God  by  his  almighty  power  keep  me.'* 
It  is  in  the  power  and  purpose  of  God.  then,  that  the  believer  puts  his  trust  But  since 
this  trust  is  awakened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  must  be  that  there  is  a  divine  fact  corres- 
pondingr  to  it ;  namely,  God's  purpose  to  exert  his  power  in  such  a  way  that  the  Christian 
shall  persevere.  Bee  Wardlaw,  Syst.  Theol.,  2:65(HS78;  N.  W.  Taylor,  Revealed  The- 
ology, 446-MO. 

2.     Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  Perseverance, 

These  objections  are  urged  chiefly  by  Arminians  and  by  Romanists. 

A.  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  human  freedom. —  Answer :  It  is  no  more 
so  than  is  the  doctrine  of  Election  or  the  doctrine  of  Decrees. 

The  doctrine  is  simply  this,  that  God  wiU  bring  to  bear  such  influences  upon  all  true 
believers,  that  they  will  freely  persevere. 

B.  That  it  tends  to  immorality. — Answer:  This  cannot  be,  since  the 
doctrine  declares  that  GkNl  will  save  men  by  securing  their  perseverance  in 
holiness. 

2  Tim.  2 :  19  — "  lovbeit  tk«  firm  foondfttlon  of  (kd  sUndtth,  kAvin;  this  Mai,  The  lord  knevatii  tkni  tkat  an  his  .- 
mi  let  tTflryonethatiiaDiittitkAiiaiiMof  tke  Lord  diptrt  from  uui^htMoanMs  " ;  that  is,  the  temple  of  Chris* 
tian  character  has  upon  its  foundation  two  significant  inscriptions,  the  one  declaring 
God*s  power,  wisdom,  and  purpose  of  salvation ;  the  other  declaring  the  purity  and  holy 
activity,  on  the  part  of  the  believer,  through  which  God's  purpose  is  to  be  fulfilled ;  1 IM. 

1 : 1,  2— "olflet Moording  to  tko  foroknovkdge of  God  tho  fitltfr,  in  nnotiiloatioB  of  tko  Spirit,  onto  obediau* 

and  iprinUing  of  tko  blood  of  Jaans  Ghriit " ;  2  Pot  1 :  10, 11— "Wkanforoy  bntkran,  giTo  tke  non  diligonoo  to  uko 
jouroaUingaiidelMtioiinn:  forif  7«doth«etki]igi,7«8hallBeToritOBUo:  f or  tltu  akaU  bo  rioU  j  aaypliod  «nt» 
yon  the  entraaoe  into  tbo  otoraal  kin^fdom  of  oar  lord  and  Safior  Jeflos  Qhriat." 

G.  That  it  leads  to  indolence. — Answer :  This  is  a  perversion  of  the  doc- 
trine, continuously  possible  only  to  the  unregenerate ;  since,  to  the  regen- 
erate, certainty  of  success  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  activity  in  the  con- 
flict with  sin. 

lJohii5:4— "ABrvbatMOTwiabegotteiiof  Ood  oTWooBWtb  thevorid:  and  this  ia  tke  vietory  that  hatk  ev«rooM> 
the  world,  erea  oar  fiutk."  It  is  notoriously  untrue  that  confidence  of  success  inspires  timid- 
ity or  Indolence. 

D.  That  the  Scripture  commands  to  persevere  and  warnings  against 
apostasy  show  that  certain,  even  of  the  regenerate,  will  fall  away. — Answer  : 

(a)    They  show  that  some,  who  are  apparently  regenerate,  will  fall  away. 

HaL  18 : 7— "Voo  onto  the  world  boeaue  of  oooaiions  of  itanUiBg;]  flar  it  mut  needi  be  that  the  ooflasoiii  eoae ; 
bat  woe  to  that  man  thronirli  vh«n  the  oooadoB  eoBMth";  1  Oor.  11 :  19— "Tor  there  maat  be  also fitetioBB  [Ut. 
'heieiiea'  ]  among  70a,  that  they  which  an  approred  may  be  made  manifest  among  70a" ;  1  Mm  2 :  19— "They 
went  oat  from  va,  bat  they  were  not  of  lis;  for  if  they  had  been  of  oa,  they  would  have  eontinned  with  as:  bat  they 
went  oat,  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  how  that  they  all  an  not  of  na."  Judas  probably  experienced 
strong  emotions,  and  received  strong  impulses  toward  good,  under  the  influence  of 
Christ. 

(6)  They  show  that  the  truly  regenerate,  and  those  who  are  only  appar- 
ently so,  are  not  certainly  distinguishable  in  this  life. 

VaL  3 :  18- "Then  shaU  ye  ntom,  and  diseim  between  the  lighteeas  and  the  wieked;  between  him  that  serTOlh. 
God,  and  him  that  sarroth  him  not" ;  HaL  13 :  25,  47— "while  men  slept,  his  enemy  oame  and  sowed  tans  also 
amoi^  the  wheat,  and  went  away ....  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  onto  a  net,  that  was  oast  into  the  sm,  and 
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fftthand  of  eT«7  kind" ;  Eon.  • :  e~"Pto  thty  an  not  all  IvmI,  which  an  of  laraal :  naithe,  beaanaa  thaj  an 
ihraham'a  aaad,  an  thay  aU  flhildiu";  laT.3:  l—^Iknowthj  varka,  thatthoahaataiiaiiMthatth0aUv«Bt,a]id 
thaaartdaal" 

(c)  They  ahow  the  fearful  oonBeqnenoee  of  rejecting  Ghrist,  to  those  who 
have  enjoyed  speoial  divine  inflnenoes,  but  who  are  only  apparently  regen- 
erate. 

lab.  10 :  »-»~-"Farif  va  an  willUly  altar  that  «a  hATe  noaiTad  tha  knavladga  of  tha  truth,  then  maaiMth  na 
Bon  a  aaoriioa  for  aiiia»  btt  a  oartain  ftaifU  azpaotatioii  of  Hgiaant,  and  a  teoanaaa  of  tn  vhioh  ahall  daroor  tha 
adTBnanaa.  i  naa  that  hAth  aat  at  naoght  Maaia'  U«  diath  vithoat  ooapaaaiaA on  tha  vard  of  twoar  thna  vitaaaaaa: 
•of  how  nuk  aonr  puuahnaBt,  think  7a,  ahaU  ha  Im  Jtdgad  irorthy,  who  hath  tndden  nndar  foot  tha  Son  of  Ood,  and 
hath  oonntad  tha  Uaad  of  tha  aaTonant,  vhanwith  ha  vm  aanatiflad,  an  nnhol j  thing,  and  hAth  dona  daapita  nnto  tha 
Sprit  of  gnaa?"  Here  "aanalaiad  "  =  external  lanotlflcatlon,  like  that  of  the  andent  Israel- 
ites, by  outward  oonneotion  with  God's  people ;  e/.  1  Oar.  7 :  14  — *'  tha  nnbaliaving  hnaband  ia  aana- 
tiAad  in  tha  wifo." 

(d)  They  show  what  the  fate  of  the  tmly  regenerate  would  be,  in  ease 
they  should  not  persevere. 

laK  0 :  4-6— "Anr  aatooahing  thaaa  who  wan  onoa  anlightanad  and  taatad  of  tha  haaranly  gilt,  and  wan  mada  par- 
takan  of  tha  I0I7  Ghoat,  and  taatad  tha  good  word  of  God,  and  tha  powan  of  tha  world  to  aona,  and  than  foU  away,  itia 
iapoaabk  to  nnawtheB  again  nnto  npontanaa;  aaaing  thay  andiy  to  thanadm  tha  San  of  Qod  alkiak,  and  fnt  hia 
to  an  ojpiii  ahaiMk"  This  is  to  be  understood  as  a  hypothetioal  oase.  Dr.  A.  C.  Kendrlck  : 
^*If  passages  like  this  teach  the  possibility  of  fallln«r  from  graoe,  they  teach  also  the 
Impossibility  of  restoration  to  it.  The  saint  who  once  apostatises  has  apostatized  for- 
ever.**   So  1l  18 :  24—"  Whan  tha  rightaoaa  tomath  away  from  hia  rightaooanaaa,  and  eonaittath  iniqnity 

inthaaahaUhadia";  2P«t.2:IO— "Ptoif;  aftarthayhAToaaoapadthadafllanMntaof  tho  worid  thnogh  thaknowl- 
adgo  of  tha  Lord  and  SoTior  ioana  Ghriat,  thaj  an  again  antanglad  thanin  and  OTonoina,  tha  laat  itata  ia  baoona  w«ia 
with  tham  than  tha  Unt." 

(e)  They  show  that  the  perseverance  of  the  tmly  regenerate  may  be 
seoured  by  these  very  commands  and  warnings. 

1  Oar.  0 :  17— "I  bdEat  mj  body,  and  bring  it  into  bondaga:  laat  byanynaana,  altar  that  I hAVO  pnaahad  to  othon, 
I  ayaalf  ahoild  ba  r^jaatad " — or,  to  brin«r  out  the  meaning  more  fully :  "I  baai  ay  body  bhia  [or, 
*  strike  it  under  the  eye'],  and  naka  it  a  aU?a^  laat  altar  hAring  baan  a  haraM  to  othwi,  I  ayaolf  ahoild  ba 
r^aatad"  (* unapproved,'  'counted  unworthy  of  the  priae*);  10:12— "Whmfon  lot  him  that 
thinkoth  ho  atandoth  taka  haad  laat  ha  foU." 

(/)  They  do  not  ahow  that  it  is  oertain,  or  possible,  that  any  truly  regen- 
erate person  wiU  fall  away. 

E.     That  we  have  astual  examples  of  such  apostasy. — We  answer  : 

(a)  Such  are  either  men  onoe  outwardly  reformed,  like  Judas  and 
Ananias,  but  never  renewed  in  heart ; 

Instance  the  young  profligate  who,  in  a  moment  of  apparent  drowning,  repented,  was 
then  rescued,  and  afterward  lived  a  long  life  as  a  Christian.  If  he  had  never  been 
rescued,  his  repentance  would  never  have  been  known,  nor  the  answer  to  his  mother's 
prayers.  80,  In  the  moment  of  a  backslider's  death,  God  can  renew  repentance  and 
faith. 

(6)  Or  they  are  regenerate  men,  who,  like  David  and  Peter,  have  fallen 
into  temporary  sin,  from  which  they  will,  before  death,  be  reclaimed  by 
God's  discipline. 

But,  per  ecmtrct.  Instance  the  experience  of  a  man  in  typhoid  fever,  who  apparently 
repented,  but  who  never  remembered  it  when  he  was  restored  to  health.  Sick-bed  and 
•death-bed  conversions  are  not  the  best.  There  was  one  penitent  thief,  that  none  might 
•despair ;  there  was  but  one  penitent  thief,  that  none  might  presume. 

On  the  general  subject,  see  Edwards,  Works,  8 :  609-682,  and  d :  104 ;  Rldgeley,  Body  of 
Divinity,  2 :  104-194 ;  John  Owen,  Works,  vol.  U ;  Woods,  Works,  8 :  81-246 ;  Van  Oos- 
tenee.  Christian  Dogmatics,  i 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  CHUKCH,  OR  CHUKCH  POLITY. 

L    "DEFismov  OF  THB  Chubch. 

(a)  The  ohnroh  of  Christ;,  in  its  krgeBt  signification,  is  the  whole  oom* 
pany  of  regenerate  persons  in  all  times  and  ages,  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
(Mat.  16:18;  Eph.  1 :  22,  28 ;  8:10;  5:24,26;  CoLl:18;  Heb.  12:23). 
In  this  sense,  the  chnroh  is  identical  with  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Qod  ; 
both  signify  that  redeemed  humanity  in  which  Gk>d  in  Christ  exercises  act- 
nal  spiritual  dominion  ( John  3:3,  6 ). 

1btie:18— "Aoa  art  Peter,  and  upon  thiiiMk  I  viU  Inuld  ay  ohvdi ;  and  tte  gatet  ef  ]b4ei  shall  net  prevail 
afainst  it" ;  Iph.  1 :  21;  23— "and  he  pat  all  things  in  sabjeetion  under  hia  liMt,  and  gave  him  to  he  head  ever  all 
things  to  the  ohurah,  irhieh  is  his  body,  the  ftdnees  of  him  that  flilelh  all  in  all";  8 :  10 —"to  the  intent  that  nov  unto 
the  prindpalitifle  and  the  povers  in  the  heavenly  plaoes  night  be  made  known  throng  the  ehoroh  the  manifold  visdom 
of  Oed" ;  5 :  24, 25— "Bat  u  the  ehoreh  is  sabjeet  to  Christ,  eo  let  the  vivee  also  be  to  their  hnsbands  in  every  thin;. 
Insbsnds,  love  yoor  vivos,  even  M  Christ  also  loved  the  ehnreh,  and  gave  himself  ap  for  it";  0oLi:18— "And  he  ift 
the  head  of  the  body,  the  ehareh:  irho  is  the  beginning,  the  flntbom  from  the  daed;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have 
the  preeminenoe" ;  Eeb.  12 :  23— "the  general  aesembly  and  ehoroh  of  the  ilrstbom  vho  eie  enrolled  in  heavm"; 
John  8 :  3,  5— "Ixeept  a  man  be  bora  anew,  he  oannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God . . .  •  Jioept  a  man  be  bora  of  water  and 
the  Sprit,  he  eannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Cicero's  words  apply  here :  ** Una  naYis  est  Jam  bononim  omnium**— all ^ood  men 
are  In  one  boat.  Cioero  speaks  of  the  state,  but  it  is  still  more  true  of  the  ohurch  Invisi- 
ble. Andrews,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  Jan.,  1888  :  64,  mentions  the  follov^inir  differences  betv^een 
the  church  and  the  kinirdom,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  between  the  visible  church  and 
the  invisible  church:  (1)  the  church  begran  with  Christ— the  kingdom  beffan  earlier; 
(2)  the  church  is  confined  to  believers  in  the  historic  Christ—  the  kingdom  indudea 
all  Ood's  children ;  (8 )  the  ohurch  belongs  wholly  to  this  world — not  so  the  kinffdom ; 
(4)  the  church  is  visible— not  so  the  kingdom ;  (5)  the  church  has  quasi  organic  ohar> 
aoter,  and  leads  out  into  local  churches —this  is  not  so  with  the  kingdom.  On  the  uni- 
versal or  invisible  church,  see  Cremer,  Lexicon  N.  T.,  transl.,  118, 114, 881 ;  Jacob,  EooL 
Polity  of  N.  T.,  12. 

(6)  The  Soriptnres,  however,  diBtrngnish  between  this  inyiaible  or  nni- 
versal  church,  and  the  individual  church,  in  which  the  uniyeraal  church  take» 
local  and  temporal  form,  and  in  which  the  idea  of  the  church  as  a  whole  is 
concretely  exhibited. 

Hat  10  :  33— "Breiy  one  thera£iir^  who  shall  eonfeas  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  eeniSms  before  my  Father  which 
isinhearen";  12:34,  35— "oat  of  the  abnndanoe  of  the  heart  the  month  apeaketh.    The  good  man  eat  of  his  good 
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toauan  taiOBrtk  Mk  good  thing!  " ;  Bml  10 : «,  10  -"  if  thoa  ihalt  ooniSMi  vitk  fkj  nootk  lanu  m  Lord,  ud  ikalt 
bdioTo  in  thina  heart  that  Ood  raiaad  hin  from  the  dead,  thoa  ahalt  Im  aaTod :  for  vith  the  heart  man  belioTith  iuit<> 
righteoamMB;  and  vith  the  moatk  oonfeanon  it  nmde  onto  aalv&tion " ;  Jamea  1 :  18— "Of  his  ovn  vill  he  hrooght  u 
forth  by  the  vord  of  tnith,  that  he  ihMild  ho  a  kind  of  ftnt-froili  of  his  ereatnroi"— we  are  saved,  not  for 
oune]ve8 only,  butasiwru  and  beginnings  of  an  organlo  kingdom  of  God;  believera. 
are  called  "ftnt-froiti,"  beoauae  from  them  the  bleaslng  shall  spread,  iintU  the  whole  world 
shall  be  ))enraded  with  the  new  life ;  Pentecost,  as  the  feast  of  first-fruits,  was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  stream  that  shall  continue  to  flow  until  the  whole  race  of  man  is  gath- 
ered in. 

B.  8.  StoiTS:  **  When  any  truth  beoomes  central  and  vital,  there  comes  the  desire  to 
utter  it  "—and  we  may  add,  not  only  in  words,  but  in  organization.  So  beUefs  crsrstal- 
Use  into  institutions.  But  Christian  ftdth  is  something  more  vital  than  the  common 
beliefiB  of  the  world.  Linking  the  soul  to  Christ,  it  brings  Christians  into  living  fellow- 
ship with  one  another  before  any  bonds  of  outward  organisation  exist;  outward  or-* 
ganlzatlon,  indeed,  only  expresses  and  symbolizes  this  Inward  union  of  spirit  to  Christ 
'  and  to  one  another. 

(c)  The  individual  chnroh  may  be  defined  as  that  smaller  company  of 
regenerate  persons,  who,  in  any  given  community,  unite  themselves  volun- 
tarily together,  in  accordance  with  Christ's  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  securing' 
the  complete  establishment  of  his  kingdom  in  themselves  and  in  the  world. 

Hat  18 :  17— "And  if  he  nftase  to  hear  thorn,  tell  it  onto  the  ehorsh :  and  if  ho  nftase  to  hear  the  church  also,  let  him 
bovntotheeasthoGontUoandthopablieaa";  iota  14:23 —"appointed  for  them  olden  in  otoryohareh";  Rom.  16: 5 
— "aalnto  the  ohnroh  that  is  in  their  hoon" ;  1  Cor.  1 : 2 —"  the  chnroh  of  Ood  vhioh  ia  at  Corinth" ;  4 :  17— "oTon 
as  I  teach  orerTvhore  in  orery  chnroh " ;  1  Thma.  2 :  14— "the  chnrehea  of  God  vhioh  an  in  Jndea  in  Christ  Josos." 

We  do  not  define  the  church  as  a  body  of  "  baptized  believers,"  because  baptism  is  but 
one  of  **  Christ's  laws,"  in  accordance  with  which  believers  unite  themselves.  Since  these 
laws  are  the  laws  of  church-organization  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  no  Temper- 
ance Society  or  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  is  properly  a  church. 

We  may  summarize  these  laws  as  follows:  (1)  the  sufficiency  and  sole  authority  of 
Scripture  as  the  rule  both  of  doctrine  and  polity ;  ( 2 )  credible  evidence  of  regeneration 
and  conversion  as  prerequisite  to  church-membership ;  ( 3 )  immersion  only,  as  answer- 
ing to  Christ's  command  of  baptism,  and  to  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  ordinance  ; 
(4)  the  order  of  the  ordinances,  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, as  well  as  the  ordinances  themselves ;  ( 6 )  the  right  of  each  member  of  the  church 
to  a  voice  in  its  government  and  discipline ;  (6)  each  church,  while  holding  fellowship 
with  other  churches,  solely  responsible  to  Christ;  (7)  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
oonsdencf},  and  the  total  independence  of  church  and  state. 

These  are  the  essential  principles  of  Baptist  churches,  although  other  bodies  of  Chris^ 
tians  have  come  to  recognize  a  portion  of  them.  Bodies  of  Christians  which  refuse  to 
accept  these  principles  we  may,  in  a  somewhat  loose  and  modified  sense,  call  churches ; 
but  we  cannot  regard  them  as  churches  organized  in  aU  respects  according  to  Christ*a 
laws,  or  as  completely  answering  to  the  New  Testament  model  of  church  organization. 

As  Luther,  having  found  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith,  could  not  recognize 
that  doctrine  as  Christian  which  taught  Justification  by  works*  but  denounced  the  church 
which  held  it  as  Antichrist,  saying,  ''  Here  I  stand:  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  Ood  help 
me,"  so  we,  in  matters  not  Indifferent,  as  feet-washing,  but  vitally  affecting  the  exist- 
ence of  the  church,  as  regenerate  church-membership,  must  stand  by  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  refuse  to  call  any  other  body  of  Christians  a  regular  church,  that  is  not 
organized  according  to  Christ's  laws.  The  English  word  *  church/  like  the  Scotch  *  kirk  * 
and  the  German  *KirelUj*  is  derived  from  the  Greek  xvpicun},  and  means  *  belonging  to- 
the  Lord.'  The  term  Itself  should  teach  us  to  regard  only  Christ's  laws  as  our  rule  of 
organization. 

(d)  BesideB  these  two  significBtions  of  the  term  '  dinroh/  there  are  prop* 
erly  in  the  New  Testament  no  othera  The  word  kicxXfjaia  is  indeed  used  in 
Acts  7 :  88;  19 :  32,  89;  Heb.  2  :  12,  to  designate  a  popular  assembly;  bnt 
since  this  is  a  secular  use  of  the  term,  it  does  not  here  concern  us.  In  cer- 
tain passages,  as  for  example  Acts  9  :  81  (cKKXifaia,  sing.,  kabo),  1  Cor.  12  : 
28,  PhiL  8 :  6,  and  1  Tim.  8  :  15,  imcA^or^a  appears  to  be  used  either  as  a  generic 
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or  as  a  oolleotive  term,  to  denote  simply  the  body  of  independent  local 
ohurohee  existing  in  a  given  region  or  at  a  given  epoch.  But  since  there  is 
no  evidence  that  these  churches  were  bound  together  in  any  outward  organ- 
ization, this  use  of  the  term  kitkknala  cannot  be  regarded  as  adding  any  new 
sense  to  those  of  'the  universal  church'  and  'llie  local  church'  already 
mentioned. 

iota  7 :  88— "tk«  ohnreh  ivuug.  'flpngngation']  u  the  wildaniMi"  =  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
of  Israel:  19:3E— "tk«  aiMmUy  vu  in  oQiiftiiioa"~the  tumultuous  mob  in  the  theatre  at 
Ephesus;  39— "thtngsltf  aiMmbly";  9:81— "So  ttethanhtkranghoiitaU  Jute  and  OAlilM  and  StatfUkU 
poMi,MacodiM":  10or.l2:i8— "and  Ood  hatk  lok  aoM  is  tke  ohinh,flxitaportli^ioooiidl7|rgpkota.ty^ 
taaohon";  FhiL3  :$— "aatonohiaf  aeal,ponooiiliagttethiireh":  lTiB.8:15— "thattkoamayoatkunrkovMB 
*  Mght  to  iMhATO  tkMDialm  in  tlie  kooio  of  Qod,  vhiok  ia  tko  thvdi  of  the  Uving  God,  the  lillar  aad  gnuid  of  tte 
tnith." 

In  the  original  use  of  the  word  «KKAi|<rtflL,  as  a  popular  assembly,  there  was  doubtless  an 
allusion  to  the  derivation  from  U  and  koA^m,  to  call  out,  by  herald.  Some  have  held  that 
the  N.  T.  term  contains  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  Christ's  church  are 
called,  chosen,  elected  by  Ood.  This,  however,  is  more  than  doubtful.  In  common  use, 
the  term  had  lost  its  etymoloerical  meaninir,  and  sJ^nifled  merely  an  assembly,  however 
gathered  or  summoned.  The  church  was  never  so  lartgre  that  it  could  not  assemble.  The 
church  of  Jerusalem  gathered  for  the  choice  of  deacons  (irti  • :  8*  5),  and  the  church  of 
Antloch  gathered  to  hear  Paul's  account  of  his  missionary  Journey  (iota  14 :  87). 

It  is  only  by  a  common  figure  of  rhetoric  that  many  churohes  are  spoken  of  together 
In  the  singular  number,  in  such  passages  as  iota  9 :  81.  We  speak  generically  of  '  man.' 
meaning  the  whole  race  of  men :  and  of  *  the  horse,'  meaning  all  horses.  Gibbon,  speak- 
ing of  the  successive  tribes  that  swept  down  upon  the  Roman  Empire,  uses  a  noun  in 
the  singular  number,  and  describes  them  as  "  the  several  detachments  of  that  immense 
army  of  northern  barbarians"— yet  he  does  not  mean  to  intimate  that  these  tribes 
had  any  common  government.  So  we  may  speak  of  **the  American  college"  or  "the 
American  theologrloal  seminary,*'  but  we  do  not  thereby  mean  that  the  colleges  or 
the  seminaries  are  bound  together  by  any  tie  of  outward  organization. 

So  Paul  says  that  God  has  set  in  the  chureh  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  (1  Oar.  18 : 
88 ),  but  the  word '  chureh '  is  only  a  collective  term  for  the  many  independent  churches. 
In  this  same  sense,  we  may  speak  of  "  the  Baptist  chureh  "  of  New  York,  or  of  America ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  use  the  term  without  any  such  implication  of 
•common  government  as  is  involved  in  the  phrases  'the  Presbyterian  chureh,'  or  'the 
Protestant  Bpiscopal  chureh,'  or  'the  Boman  Oatholic  chureh';  with  us,  in  this  con- 
nection, the  term  *  chureh '  means  simply  *  ohurehes.' 

On  the  meaning  of  ixxAiivta,  see  Cremer,  Lex.  N.  T.,  828;  Trench,  Syn.  N.  T.,  1 :  IB; 
Girdleetone,  Syn.  O.  T.,  887 ;  Curtis,  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles,  801 ;  Dexter,  Oon- 
gregatlonalism,  26;  Bagg,  Chureh  Order,  100-120;  Robinson,  N.  T.  Lex.,  sub  voce. 

The  prevailing  naage  of  the  N.  T.  gives  to  the  term  kmChiala  the  second 
of  these  two  signifloationa  It  is  this  local  church  only  which  has  definite 
«nd  temporal  existence,  and  of  this  alone  we  henoeferth  treat  Our  defini- 
tion of  the  individoal  church  implies  the  two  following  particulars : 

A.  The  church,  like  the  family  and  the  state,  is  an  institution  of 
divine  appointment.  This  is  plain :  (a)  from  its  relation  to  the  church 
uniyersal,  as  its  concrete  embodiment ;  (b)  from  the  fact  that  its  neces- 
sity is  grounded  in  the  social  and  religious  nature  of  man ;  (c)  from  the 
Scnipture, —  as  for  example,  Christ's  command  in  Mat  18 :  17,  and  the 
designation  '  church  of  Ood,'  applied  to  indiyidnal  churches  ( 1  Cor.  1:2). 

President  Wayland:  *'The  universal  chureh  comes  before  the  particular  church. 
The  society  which  Christ  has  established  is  the  foundation  of  every  particular  associa- 
tion calling  itself  a  chureh  of  Christ."  Andrews,  in  Bib.  Sao.,  Jan.,  1883 :  85-^  on  the 
conception  jcxAiyata  in  the  N.  T.,  says  that  '*the  'chureh'  is  the  prius  of  all  local 
-*  churches.'  UkKtivU  in  Acts  9 :  81  =  the  chureh,  so  far  as  represented  in  those  provinces. 
It  is  ecumenical-local,  as  in  1  Oor.  10 :  88.   The  local  chureh  is  a  microcosm,  a  spedallaed 
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localization  of  the  universal  ho6j.  Snp,  In  the  O.  T.  and  In  the  Tarffums,  meana  the 
whole  congrreffation  of  Israel,  and  then  secondarily  those  looal  bodies  which  were  parts 
4ind  representations  of  the  whole.  Christ,  using  Aramaic,  probably  used  ^np  In  Mat 
18 :  17.  He  took  his  Idea  of  the  ohuroh  from  It,  not  from  the  heathen  use  of  the  word 
^xxAi|<ria,  which  expresses  the  notion  of  locality  and  state  much  more  than  ^Hp.  The 
larger  sense  of  UK\n<ria  Is  the  primary.  Local  churches  are  points  of  consciousness  and 
■activity  for  the  grreat  aU-lncluslve  unit,  and  they  are  not  themselves  the  units  for  an 
-ecclesiastical  aggregate.    They  are  faces,  not  parts  of  the  one  church." 

B.  The  church,  unlike  the  family  and  the  state,  ia  a  voluntary  society » 
•(a)  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  local  church  is  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  that  rational  and  free  life  in  Christ  which  characterizes  the  church  . 
SB  a  whole.  In  this  it  differs  from  those  other  organizations  of  divine  ap- 
pointment, entrance  into  which  is  not  optional.  Membership  in  the  church 
is  not  hereditary  or  compulsory.  (6)  The  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  thus 
defined,  is  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  As  this 
fundamental  spiritual  change  is  mediated  not  by  outward  appliances,  but 
by  inward  and  conscious  reception  of  Christ  and  his  truth,  union  with  the 
•church  logically  follows,  not  precedes,  the  soul's  spiritual  union  with 
Christ. 

Domer  includes  under  his  doctrine  of  the  Church :  (1)  the  genesis  of  the  church, 
through  the  new-birth  of  the  Spirit,  or  Regeneration ;  (2)  the  growth  and  persistence 
-of  the  church  through  the  continuous  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  means  of  grace,  or 
Ecdesiology  proper,  as  others  call  it ;  ( 3 )  the  completion  of  the  church,  or  Eschatology . 
While  this  scheme  seems  designed  to  favor  a  theory  of  baptismal  regeneration,  we  must 
•commend  its  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  grows  out  of  the  doc- 
trine of  regeneration  and  is  determined  in  its  nature  by  it.  If  regeneration  has  always 
conversion  for  its  obverse  side,  and  if  conversion  always  includes  faith  in  Christ,  it  Is 
vain  to  speak  of  regeneration  without  faith.  And  If  union  with  the  church  Is  but  the 
outward  expression  of  a  preceding  union  with  Christ  which  involves  regeneration  and 
•conversion,  then  involuntary  church-membership  is  an  absurdity,  and  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  whole  method  of  salvation. 

The  value  of  compulsory  religion  may  be  Illustrated  from  David  Hume's  experience. 
A  godly  matron  of  the  Oanongate,  so  runs  the  story,  when  Hume  sank  in  the  mud  in 
her  vidnlty,  and  on  account  of  his  obesity  could  not  get  out,  compelled  the  sceptic  to 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  she  would  help  him.  Amos  Kendall,  on  the  other  hand, 
concluded  in  his  old  age  that  he  had  not  been  acting  on  Christ's  plan  for  saving  the 
world,  and  so,  of  his  own  accord,  connected  himself  with  the  church. 

n.     Oboanization  of  the  Chubgh. 
1.     The  fact  of  organization. 

Organization  may  exist  without  lists  of  members  or  formal  choice  of 
officers.  These  last  are  the  proofs,  reminders,  and  helps  of  organization, 
but  they  are  not  essential  to  it.  It  is  howeyer  not  merely  informal,  but 
formal,  organization  in  the  church,  to  which  the  New  Testament  bears  wit- 
ness.     ^ 

That  there  was  such  organization  is  abundantly  shown  from  (a)  its  stated 
meetings,  (6)  elections,  and  (c)  officers ;  (d)  from  the  designations  of  its 
ministers,  together  with  (e)  the  recognized  authority  of  the  minister  and 
of  the  church;  (/)  from  its  discipline,  (g)  contributions,  (A)  letters  of 
•commendation,  (i)  registers  of  widows,  {j)  uniform  customs,  and  (k)  ordi- 
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nanoes ;   (/)  from  the  order  enjoined  and  observed,  (m)  the  qualifications 
for  membership,  and  (n)  the  common  work  of  the  whole  body. 

(a)  ieU  20  :  7— "upoa  tlie  first  day  of  ths  week,  vlisn  ve  ware  ^th«red  togettor  to  bretk  bread,  PmI  diMoaned 
vith  than" ;  lab.  10 :  25— "not  fomking  the  Mnmbling  of  oomlfM  tog«th«r,  u  the  outom  of  mum  is,  but  oxbort- 
ing  one  another." 

(Z>)    iets  1 :  23-26 — the  election  of  Matthias ;  6 : 5,  6 — the  election  of  deacons. 

(c)  Phil.  1:1—"  the  aainli  in  Christ  Jesus  which  an  at  Philipjii,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons." 

(d)  lots  20  :  17, 28— "the  elders  of  the  chnreh the  flock  in  the  which  the  I0I7  Ghost  hAth  made  70a  bishops. 

[marg. :  'oTeneers']." 

(e)  Mat.l8:17— "ind  if  he  reftase  to  hear  them.  taU  it  onto  the  church:  and  if  he  refnae  to  hear  the  church  al80» 
let  him  be  unto  thee  u  the  Gentile  and  the  publican";  1  FM.  5  :  2— "Tend  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  yon^ 
exerdsittg  the  oreraight,  not  of  constraint,  but  willingly,  according  to  the  will  of  God." 

(/)  1  Cor.  5  :  4,  5, 13— "in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  70  being  gathered  together,  and  mj  spirit,  with  the  powfr 
of  the  lord  Jems,  to  deUrer  such  a  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  ths.t  the  ^irit  maj  be  ssTod  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus Put  away  the  wicked  man  from  among  yourselTos." 

ig)  Rom.  15 :  26—"  For  it  hath  been  the  good  pleasure  of  Macedoni*  and  ichaia  to  make  a  certain  oontribution  Ibr 
the  poor  among  the  aainta  that  are  at  Jerusalem " ;  1  Cor.  16  : 1,  2—" Kow  oonceming  the  eoUeotion  for  the  saints,  ss  I 
gsTO  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  so  also  do  70.  Upon  the  first  da7  of  the  week  let  each  one  of  70U  k7  b7  him  in 
store,  as  he  ma7  prosper,  that  no  colleotion  be  made  when  I  come." 

(h)  icto  18 :  27—"  ind  when  he  wu  minded  to  pass  oTor  into  ichaia,  the  brethren  encouraged  him,  and  wrote  to 
the  disdples  to  reoaiTO  him" ;  2  Cor.  3  : 1  — "  Are  we  beginning  again  to  commend  ouraelTcs?  or  need  we,  ss  do- 
some,  epistles  of  oommendation  to  70U  or  firom  70U  ?  " 

(i)  1  Tim.  5  :  9 —" Let  none  be  enrolled  M  a  widow  under  three  score  7ears  old  " ;  c/.  lets  6  :1— "there  arose  a. 
murmuring  of  the  Grecian  Jews  against  the  Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  dail7  ministration." 

(j)  1  Cor.  11 :  16— "But  if  an7  man  seemeth  to  be  contentious,  wo  hATo  no  such  custom,  neither  the  churches «f 
God." 

(k)  icto  2  :  41— "Then  the7  that  reoeiTed  his  word  were  Uptised " ;  1  Cor.  11 :  23-26—" Tw  1  reoeLTod  of  the 
lord  th&t  which  also  I  deUrered  unto  70U  "—  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(I)  1  Cor.  14 :  40 — "  Let  all  things  be  done  deoentl7  and  in  order  " ;  Col.  2  :  5  — "  For  though  I  am  absent  in  the 
flesh,  7et  am  I  with  70U  in  the  spirit,  jo7ing  and  beholding  70ur  order,  and  the  steadiastness  of  70ttr  faith  in  Christ" 

(m)  Mat  28  :  19— "Go  70  therefore,  and  make  disdples  of  all  the  nations,  baptising  them  into  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  H0I7  Ghost" ;  iota  2  :  47— "ind  the  Lord  added  to  them  dA7  b7  da7  those  that  were 
being  sared." 

(n)  Phil.  2  :  30— "because  for  the  work  of  Christ  he  came  nigh  unto  death,  hasarding  his  life  to  suppl7  that  which 
wu  lacking  in  7our  senrico  toward  me." 

As  indicative  of  a  developed  organization  in  the  N.  T.  church,  of  which 
only  the  germ  existed  before  Christ's  death,  it  is  important  to  notice  the 
progress  in  names  from  the  gospels  to  the  epistles.  In  the  gospels,  the 
word  "  disciples"  is  the  common  designation  of  Christ's  followers,  but  it  is 
not  once  found  in  the  episties.  In  the  epistles,  there  are  only  "  saints,  "^ 
** brethren,"  ''churches."  A  consideration  of  the  facts  here  referred  to  ia 
sufficient  to  evince  the  unscriptural  nature  of  two  modem  theories  of  the 
church : 

A.  The  theory  that  the  church  is  an  exclusively  spiritual  body,  destitute- 
of  all  formal  organizati6n,  and  bound  together  only  by  the  mtuual  relation 
of  each  believer  to  his  indwelling  Lord. 

The  church,  upon  this  view,  so  far  as  outward  bonds  are  concerned,  is- 
only  an  aggregation  of  isolated  .units.  Those  believers  who  chance  to 
gatiier  at  a  particular  place,  or  to  live  at  a  particular  time,  constitute  the 
church  of  that  place  or  time.  This  view  is  held  by  the  Friends  antl  by  the 
Plymouth  Brethren.  It  ignores  the  tendencies  to  organization  inherent  in 
human  nature ;  confounds  the  visible  with  the  invisible  church ;  and  is- 
directiy  opposed  to  the  Scripture  representations  of  the  visible  church  as 
comprehending  some  who  are  not  true  believers. 

icto  5  : 1-11  — Ananias  and  Sapphlra  show  that  the  visible  churoh  comprehended  some- 
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who  were  not  true  believers ;  1  Cor.  14 :  23— "If  thtrafora  tk«  vhola  ohuroh  be  awmbM  togethsr,  ud  all 
apMk  vith  tongoai,  and  then  oone  ia  men  onlearaed  or  onbelieTing,  will  tliey  not  laj  that  je  an  mad  ?  "  —  here,  If 
the  church  had  been  an  unor^nized  asflembly,  the  unlearned  visitors  who  came  in 
would  have  formed  a  part  of  it ;  PhU.  3 :  18—"  For  many  walk,  of  vhom  I  told  yon  often,  and  now  tell 
jon  even  weeping,  that  they  an  the  enemiee  of  the  erae  of  ChriBL" 

Some  years  aaro  a  book  was  placed  upon  the  Index,  at  Rome,  entitled :  "  The  Priest- 
hood a  Chronic  Disorder  of  the  Human  Race."  The  Plymouth  Brethren  dislike  church 
organizations,  for  fear  they  will  become  machines ;  they  dislike  ordained  ministers,  for 
fear  they  will  become  bishops.  They  object  to  praying  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  he 
was  given  on  Pentecost,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  church  after  Pentecost  so  prayed : 
see  ieti  4  :  31— " And  when  they  had  pnyed,  the  pkoe  waa  ahkken  whenin  they  wen  gathend  together;  and  they 
wwe  ail  fllled  with  the  Holy  Ghoet,  and  they  spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldneea."  What  we  call  a  giving  or 
descent  of  the  Holy  Sphit  is,  since  the  Holy  Spirit  is  omnipresent,  only  a  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  this  certainly  may  be  prayed  for;,  see  Lake  U  :  13 
— "  If  ye  then,  being  eril,  know  how  to  giro  good  gifts  onto  yovr  ehildren,  how  mneh  mon  shall  yoor  hearenly  Father 
giTo  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  aak  him?  " 

The  Pb'mouth  brethren  would  "  unite  Christendom  by  its  dismemberment,  and  do 
away  with  all  sects  by  the  creation  of  a  new  sect,  more  narrow  and  bitter  in  its  hostility 
to  existing  sects  than  any  other."  Tet  the  tendency  to  organize  Is  so  strong  in  human 
nature,  that  even  Plymouth  brethren,  when  they  meet  regularly  together,  fall  into  an 
informal,  if  not  a  formal,  oreranization ;  certain  teachers  and  leaders  are  tacitly  recog- 
nized as  officers  of  the  body ;  committees  and  rules  are  unconsciously  used  for  facilitat- 
ing business.  Even  one  of  their  own  writers,  C.  H.  M.,  speaks  of  the  **  natural  tendency 
to  association  without  God— as  in  the  Shlnar  Association  or  Babel  Confederacy  of 
Gen.  11,  which  aimed  at  building  up  a  name  upon  the  earth.  The  Christian  church  is 
God's  appointed  association  to  take  the  place  of  all  these.  Hence  God  confounds  the 
tongues  in  Gen.  11  (Judgment) ;  gives  tongues  in  lets  2  (grace) ;  but  only  one  tongue  is 
spoken  in  Bar.  7  (glory)." 

Dr.  Wm.  Reld,  Plymouth  Brethrenism  Unveiled,  70-148,  attributes  to  the  sect  the 
following  Church-prlnolples :  (1)  the  church  did  not  exist  before  Pentecost;  (2)  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  church  identical;  (8)  the  one  assembly  of  God;  (8)  the 
presidency  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  (5)  rejection  of  a  one-man  and  man-made  ministry; 
(6)  the  church  is  without  government.  Also  the  following  heresies:  (1)  Christ's 
heavenly  humanity;  (2)  denial  of  Christ's  righteousness,  as  being  obedience  to  law; 
(8)  denial  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed ;  (4)  justification  in  the  risen  Christ; 
(6)  Christ's  non-atoning  sufferings;  (6)  denial  of  moral  law  as  rule  of  life;  (7)  the 
Lord's  day  is  not  the  Sabbath;  (8)  perfectionism;  (9)  secret  rapture  of  the  saints 
—  caught  up  to  be  with  Christ.  To  these  we  may  add:  (10)  premlUenial  advent  of 
Christ. 

On  the  Plymouth  Brethren  and  their  doctrine,  see  British  Quar.,  Oct.  1878:202; 
Princeton  Rev.,  1872 :  48-77 ;  H.  M.  King,  in  Baptist  Review,  1881 :  488-466 ;  Fish,  Ecclesi- 
ology,  814-816;  Dagg,  diuroh  Order,  80-88;  R.  H.  Carson,  The  Brethren,  8-14;  J.  C.  L. 
Carson,  The  Heresies  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren ;  Croskery,  Plymouth  Brethrenism ; 
Teulon,  Hist,  and  Teachings  of  Plymouth  Brethren. 

B.  The  theory  that  the  form  of  ohuroh  organization  is  not  definitely 
prescribed  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  a  matter  of  expediency,  each  body 
of  believers  being  permitted  to  adopt  that  method  of  organization  which 
best  suits  its  circumstances  and  condition. 

The  view  under  consideration  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  favored  by 
Keander,  and  is  often  regarded  as  incidental  to  his  larger  conception  of 
church  history  as  a  progressive  development  But  a  proper  theory  of 
development  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  a  church  organization  already 
complete  in  all  essential  particulars  before  the  dose  of  the  inspired  canon, 
so  that  the  record  of  it  may  constitute  a  providential  example  of  binding 
authority  upon  all  subsequent  agea  The  view  mentioned  exaggerates  the 
differences  of  practice  between  the  N.  T.  churches ;  underestimates  the  need 
of  divine  direction  as  to  methods  of  church  union ;  and  admits  a  principle 
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8.     The  genesis  of  this  organization. 

(a)  The  ohurcb  existed  in  germ  before  the  day  of  Pentecost, — otherwise 
there  would  haye  been  nothing  to  which  those  converted  upon  that  day 
could  have  been  **  added  "  ( Acts  2 :  47 ).  Among  the  apostles,  regenerate 
as  they  were,  united  to  Christ  by  faith  and  in  that  faith  baptized  ( Acts  19  : 
4),  under  Christ's  instruction  and  engaged  in  common  work  for  him,  there 
were  already  the  beginnings  of  organization.  There  was  a  treasurer  of  the 
body  (  John  13  :  29 ),  and  as  a  body  they  celebrated  for  the  first  time  the 
Lord's  Supper  ( Mat.  29  :  26-29 ).  To  all  intents  and  purposes  they  consti- 
tuted a  church,  although  the  church  was  not  yet  fully  equipped  for  its  work 
by  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  (  Acts  2  ),  and  by  the  appointment  of  pastors 
and  deacons.  The  church  existed  without  officers,  as  in  the  first  days  suc- 
ceeding Pentecost 

idi2:47— "ind  tli«  lordiddedtotton  [maiK.:  'togetksr']  dajbyday  thowtkat  wenbangnTtd";  19:4 
— "ind  Full  said,  Jolrn  baptiied  with  the  baptiam  of  rapentaaoe,  ujijig  onto  the  people,  that  they  thoold  beliere  on 
him  which  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Jesoa  " ;  John  13  :  29  — "  For  some  thought,  beeanae  Jndu  had  the  bag, 
that  Jeiaa  said  onto  him.  Buy  vhat  things  we  hAre  need  of  for  the  feait;  or,  that  we  should  pre  something  to  tha 
poor" ;   Mat.  26  :  26-29—"  ind  as  thej  were  eating,  Jesos  took  bread  ....  and  he  gare  to  the  disdples  and  said.  Take, 

eat And  he  took  a  eap,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gate  te  them,  snying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it" ;   lots  2— the  Holy 

Spirit  is  poured  out.  It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  Christ  himself  Is  the  embodied  ualoo 
between  God  and  man,  the  true  temple  of  God's  IndwelUngr-  So  soon  as  the  first 
believer  Joined  himself  to  Christ,  the  church  existed  In  miniature  and  grerm. 

Fish,  Eccleslologry,  11-14,  by  a  striklngr  analogry,  distinguishes  three  periods  of  the 
church's  life:  (1)  the  pre-natal  period.  In  which  the  church  Is  not  separated  from 
Christ's  bodily  presence;  (8)  the  period  of  childhood.  In  which  the  church  is  under 
tutelag:e,  preparing  for  an  Independent  life ;  (3)  the  period  of  maturity.  In  which  the 
church,  equipped  with  doctrines  and  officers,  Is  ready  for  self-irovernment.  The  three 
periods  may  be  likened  to  bud,  blossom,  and  fruit.  Before  Christ's  death,  the  church 
existed  in  bud  only. 

(b)  That  provision  for  these  offices  was  made  gradually  as  exigencies 
arose,  is  natural  when  we  consider  that  the  church  immediately  after  Christ's 
ascension  was  under  the  tutelage  of  inspired  apostles,  and  was  to  be  pre- 
pared, by  a  process  of  education,  for  independence  and  self-government  As 
doctrine  was  communicated  gradually  yet  infallibly,  through  the  oral  and 
written  teaching  of  the  apostles,  so  we  are  warranted  in  believing  that  the 
church  was  gradually  but  infallibly  guided  to  the  adoption  of  Christ's  own 
plan  of  church  organization  and  of  Christian  work.  The  same  promise  of 
the  Spirit  which  renders  the  New  Testament  an  unerring  and  sufficient  rule 
of  faith,  renders  it  also  an  unerring  and  sufficient  rule  of  practice,  for  the 
church  in  all  places  and  times. 

John  16 :  12-16  is  to  be  Interpreted  as  a  promise  of  irradual  leadlngr  by  the  Spirit  into  all 

the  truth ;   1  Cor.  14  :  37— "the  things  which  I  write  onto  yon they  an  the  oommandwents  of  the  Lerl" 

An  examination  of  Paul's  epistles  in  their  chronological  order  shows  a  progress  in  defl- 
niteness  of  teachinflr  with  regard  to  church  polity,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  doctrine  In 
general.  In  this  matter,  as  in  other  matters,  apostolic  Instruction  was  given  as  providen- 
tial exigencies  demanded  It.  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  church,  attention  was  paid 
to  preaching  rather  than  to  organization.  Like  Luther,  Paul  thought  more  of  church 
order  in  his  later  days  than  at  the  beginning  of  his  work.  Tet  even  in  his  first  epistle 
we  find  the  germ  which  is  afterwards  continuously  developed.    See : 

( 1 )  1  These.  5 :  12, 13  ( A.  D.  68)— "But  we  beseech  jon,  brethren,  to  know  them  that  labor  among  700,  and  an 
oTor  70a  ( vpotffTottiyovt)  in  the  Lord,  and  admoniah  70a;  and  to  esteem  them  exceeding  highly  in  lore  for  their 
work's  sake." 

(2)  1  Cor.  12: 28  (A.  D.  67)-" And  God  hath  set  i«me  in  the  chnreh.  flntapoatles,  iseoiidl7  inphelB,  thirdly 
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t«Mli«n,  tkm  mirMlfli,  tlMi  gifli  of  iMUiigik  htlpi  [ amAi)M^«i«  => ffifts  needed  by  deacons],  goTtrnaMitt 
[Kvfieptr^vtii  =  jrlfta  needed  by  pastors],  diT««  kinds  of  tongnsB." 

(3)  Rom.  12 : 6-8  ( A.  D.  58)— "ind  haTin;  ^  difering  uoording  to  ihB  grM*  that  is  girtn  to  os,  whothor 
praphocj,  lot  OS  fnfhmj  Moording  to  tho  proportion  of  our  &ith ;  or  ministrj  [  iiaxoyiav  ],  lot  ns  giro  onrsdvit  to 
«nr  niniitry;  or  ko  tliat  teoohoth,  to  kii  toidung;  or  ho  that  oxhortoth,  to  hia  oxhorting:  ho  that  giroth,  let  him  do  it 
with  liberalitj ;  hs  that  mloth  [  o  vpoiorafitfvot  ],  with  diligenoo ;  ho  that  ihowoth  mwej,  with  ohoerftilnfln." 

(4)  Phil.i:!  ( A.  D.  68  )—*' Paul  and  Timothy,  aarranti  of  Josos  Christ,  to  all  tho  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  whioh  aro 
«t  Philippi,  with  the  Ushops  [  ffiriaxoiroif,  marg. :  'oTtneers'  ]  and  deaoons  [  iiaic6voi«  ]." 

(5)  Bph.4:ll  ( A.  D.  63 )— "And  ho  garo  some  to  bo  aposties ;  and  some,  pnrphots;  and  some,  OTaagelists;  and 
some,  pastors  and  teaehers,  [  vot^eyaf  km  diiajvKikovs  ]." 

(6)  lTim.3:l,2  (A.  D.66)— "If  a  man  seeketh  the  oAeeof  abishop,hedesirethagoodwork.  Ae  bishop 
[ Tbi/  inivKonov  ]  therefore  mnst  be  without  reproach."  On  this  last  passaffe,  Huther  in  Meyer's  Com. 
remarks:  "Paul  In  tbe  be^lnninff  looked  at  the  ohuroh  in  its  unity —only  (rradually 
does  be  make  prominent  its  leaden.  We  must  not  infer  that  the  churches  in  the  earlier 
time  were  without  leadership,  but  only  that  in  the  later  time  circumstances  were  such 
as  to  require  him  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  pastor's  ofBce  and  work.'*  See  also  Schaff, 
Teaching-  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  82-76. 

On  the  question  how  far  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  in  the  organization  of  the  church, 
availed  themselves  of  the  synagogue  as  a  model,  see  Neander,  Planting  and  Training, 
28-M.  The  ministry  of  the  church  is  without  doubt  an  out«rrowth  and  adaptation  of  the 
•eldership  of  the  synagogue.  In  the  synagogue,  there  were  elders  who  gave  themselves 
to  the  study  and  expounding  of  the  Scriptures.  The  synagY>gue8  held  united  prayer,  and 
exercised  discipline.  They  were  democratic  in  government,  and  independent  of  each 
other.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  election  of  ofBcers  by  the  membership  of  the 
church  came  from  the  Oreek  ixxAi^via.  or  popular  assembly.  But  Bdersheim,  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  1 :  438,  says  of  the  elders  of  the  synagogue  that  "  their  elec- 
tion depended  on  the  choice  of  the  congregation."  Talmud,  Berachob,  65 a :  "No  ruler 
is  appointed  over  a  congregation,  unless  the  congregation  is  consulted." 

(c)  Any  number  of  believers,  therefore,  may  constitate  themselves  into  a 
Obrifltion  ohuroh,  by  adopting  for  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice  Ohrist's 
law  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  associating  themselves 
together,  in  accordance  with  it,  for  his  worship  and  service.  It  is  import- 
ant, where  practicable,  that  a  council  of  churches  be  previously  called,  to 
advise  the  brethren  proposing  this  union  as  to  the  desirableness  of  consti- 
tuting a  new  and  distinct  local  body ;  and  if  it  be  found  desirable,  to  recog- 
nize them,  after  its  formation,  as  being  a  church  of  Christ.  But  such  action 
of  a  council,  however  valuable  as  affording  ground  for  the  fellowship  of 
other  churches,  is  not  constitutive,  but  is  simply  declaratory ;  and,  without 
such  action,  the  body  of  believers  alluded  to,  if  formed  after  the  N.  T. 
example,  may  notwithstanding  be  a  true  church  of  Christ.  Still  further,  a 
band  of  converts,  among  the  heathen  or  providentially  precluded  from 
access  to  existing  churches,  might  rightfully  appoint  one  of  their  number 
to  baptize  the  rest,  and  then  might  organize,  de  novo,  a  New  Testament 
•church. 

Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doct.,  2  :  294,  quotes  from  Luther,  as  follows :— "  If  a  company  of 
pious  Christian  laymen  were  captured  and  sent  to  a  desert  place,  and  had  not  among* 
them  an  ordained  priest,  and  were  all  agreed  in  the  matter,  and  elected  one  and  told 
him  to  baptize,  administer  the  mass,  absolve,  and  preach,  such  a  one  would  be  as  true 
a  priest  as  if  all  the  bishops  and  popes  had  ordained  him." 

ni.      QOVBBNICBNT  OF  THB  ChUBOH. 

1.     Nature  of  this  government  in  general. 

It  is  evident  from  the  direct  relation  of  each  member  of  the  church,  and 
80  of  the  church  as  a  whole,  to  Christ  as  sovereign  and  lawgiver,  that  the 
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goyemment  of  the  ohnroh,  so  far  as  regards  the  source  of  authority,  is  an 
absolute  monarchy. 

In  ascertaining  the  will  of  Christ,  however,  and  in  applying  his  commaads- 
to  providential  exigencies,  the  Holy  Spirit  enlightens  one  member  throngh 
the  counsel  of  another,  and,  as  the  result  of  combined  deliberation,  guides- 
the  whole  body  to  right  condusions.  This  work  of  the  Spirit  is  the  f  nnda- 
tion  of  the  Scripture  injunctions  to  imity.  This  unity,  since  it  is  a  unity  of 
the  Spirit,  is  not  an  enforced,  but  an  intelligent  and  willing  unity.  While 
Christ  is  sole  king,  therefore,  the  government  of  the  church,  so  far  as  re- 
gards  the  interpretation  and  execution  of  his  will  by  the  body,  is  an  absoluto 
democracy,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  members  is  intrusted  with  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  laws  of  Christ  as  expressed  in  his 
word. 

The  seoeden  from  the  established  church  of  Sootlaod,  on  the  memorable  18th  of  Maj^ 
1848,  embodied  in  their  protest  the  following  words :  We  go  out  **  from  an  establishment 
which  we  loved  and  prized,  througrh  interference  with  conscience,  the  dishonor  done  to 
Christ's  crown,  and  the  rejection  of  his  sole  and  supreme  authority  as  King*  in  his- 
churoh."  The  church  should  be  rightly  ordered,  since  it  is  the  representative  and 
ipiardian  of  God's  truth—  its  "piUar  and  groand"  (1  Tin.  3 :  15)  —the  Holy  Spirit  working  in 
and  through  it. 

But  it  is  this  very  relation  of  the  church  to  Christ  and  his  truth  which  renders  it 
needful  to  insist  upon  the  right  of  each  member  of  the  church  to  his  private  Judgment 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture ;  in  other  words,  absolute  monarchy,  in  this  case,  re- 
quires for  its  complement  an  absolute  democracy.  President  Wayland :  "  No  individual! 
Christian  or  number  of  individual  Christians,  no  Individual  church  or  number  of  indi- 
vidual churches,  has  original  authority,  or  has  power  over  the  whole.  None  can  add  to 
or  subtract  from  the  laws  of  Christ,  or  interfere  with  his  direct  and  absolute  sovereignty 
over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  subjects."  Each  member,  as  equal  to  every  other,  has- 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  decisions  of  the  whole  body ;  and  no  action  of  the  majority  can 
bind  him  against  his  conviction  of  duty  to  Christ. 

A.  Proof  that  the  government  of  the  church  is  democratic  or  congrega* 
tionaL 

(a)    From  the  duty  of  the  whole  church  to  preserve  unity  in  its  action. 

Rom.  12 :  16— "  Be  of  th«  nme  mind  one  tovird  anotkcr" ;  1  Cv.  1 :  10— "Xov  I  baiSNh  yon that  ye  all 

apaak  the  same  tkifig,  and  Uiat  there  be  no  diTiaona  among  70a ;  bat  that  ye  be  perfected  together  in  the  same  mind  and 
in  the  tame  Judgment";  2  Cor.  13  :  11— "be  of  the  same  mind";  Iph.  4  : 3— "giring  diligence  to  keep  the  nnity  of 
the  Spiht  in  the  bond  of  peaee" ;  Phil  1 :  27— "that  y  stand  (asTin  one  spiiit,  with  one  sonl  striving  for  the  Ihith  ef 
the  gospel";  1  FeL3 :8— "boTealllikeminded." 

These  exhortations  to  unity  are  not  mere  counsels  to  passive  submission,  such  as 
might  be  given  under  a  hierarchy,  or  to  the  members  of  a  society  of  Jesuits ;  they  are 
counsels  to  co{5peration  and  to  harmonious  Judgment.  Each  member,  while  forming 
his  own  opinions  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  is  to  remember  that  the  other  mem- 
bers have  the  Spirit  also,  and  that  a  final  conclusion  as  to  the  will  of  God  is  to  be  reached 
only  through  comparison  of  views.  The  exhortation  to  unity  is  therefore  an  exhorta- 
tion to  be  open-minded,  docile,  ready  to  subject  our  opinions  to  discussion,  to  welcome 
new  light  with  regard  to  them,  and  to  give  up  any  opinion  when  we  find  it  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  The  church  is  in  general  to  secure  unanimity  by  moral  suasion  only ;  though,  in 
case  of  wilful  and  perverse  opposition  to  its  decisions,  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
unity  by  excluding  an  obstructive  member,  for  schism. 

A  quiet  and  peaceful  unity  Is  the  result  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians.  New  Testament  church  government  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that 
Christ  dwells  in  all  believers.  Baptist  polity  Is  the  best  possible  polity  for  good  people. 
Christ  has  made  no  provision  for  an  unregenerate  church-membership,  and  for  Satanic 
possession  of  Christians.  It  is  best  that  a  church  in  which  Christ  does  not  dwell  should 
by  dissension  reveal  its  weakness,  and  fall  to  pieces ;  and  any  outward  organization  that 
conceals  inward  disintegration,  and  compels  a  merely  formal  union  after  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  departed,  is  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help  to  true  religion. 
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doctrine  and  practice. 


(6)    From  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  charch  for  maintaining  pnre^. 


I' 
1  Tin.  3 :  15— "the  ohiurok  cf  the  liring  God,  Um  piUar  and  gzwud  of  the  troth  " ;  Jnde  3— "exhorting  70a  to  ote-.^^ 

tend  eaiUMtly  for  the  bith  vhieh  vu  onoe  for  all  delinred  nnto  the  saints  '* ;  Bot.  2  and  3  —  exhortations  \p     - 

the  seven  churches  of  Asia  to  maintain  pure  doctrine  and  practice.    In  all  these  pas^ 

sabres,  pastoral  oharsres  are  ffiven,  not  by  a  so-called  bishop  to  his  subordinate  priests^' 

but  by  an  apostle  to  the  whole  church  and  to  all  its  members. 

(c)  From  the  committing  of  the  ordinances  to  the  charge  of  the  whole 
chnrch  to  obserre  and  gaard.  As  the  chnrch  expresses  tmth  in  her  teach- 
ing, so  she  is  to  express  it  in  symbol  through  the  ordinances. 

Vat  28 :  19,  20  —"60  ye  therafon,  and  make  diadpke  of  all  the  nationa,  baptiainK  them ....  taaehing  them" ;  c/. 
Uke  24  :  33~"  And  they  nae  np  that  vary  hour,  and  found  the  eleTMi  gathered  together,  and  fhem  that  vere  vith 
fhem" ;  iota  1 :  15 —"  And  in  these  days  Peter  stood  up  in  the  nidit  «f  the  brethren,  and  said  (and  there  vu  a  mnl- 
titnde  of  persons  gathered  together,  aboat  a  hnndred  and  tventy ) " ;  1  Oor.  15 : 6  —"then  he  appeared  to  abore  llTa 
hnndred  brethren  at  ones "—  these  pessaflres  show  that  it  was  not  to  the  eleven  apostles  alone 
that  Jesus  committed  the  ordinances.  ^ 

1  Oor.  11 : 2-"Kov  I  praise  yon  that  ye  remember  mo  in  all  things^  and  hold  fint  the  tnditiona,  OTsn  as  I  delifored 
them  to  yon";  C/.23,  24— "Tor  IreoaTedof  thelordthat  vhiehalsol  deliTarednntoyoa,hov  that  the  lord  Jema 
in  the  night  in  vhieh  he  vu  betrayed  took  bread ;  and  vhen  he  had  giren  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said,  This  is  my 
body,  vhioh  is  for  yon :  This  do  in  remembranee  of  me  "—  here  Paul  commits  the  Lord's  Supper  into  the 
chargre,  not  of  a  body  of  officials,  but  of  the  whole  church.  Baptism  and  the  Lord*a 
Supper,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  administered  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual  minis- 
ter. He  is  simply  the  organ  of  the  church ;  and  pocket  baptismal  and  communion  8er> 
vices  are  without  warrant.  See  Curtis,  Proffress  of  Baptist  Principles,  299 ;  Robinson* 
Harmony  of  Ooepels,  notes,  1 170. 

(d)  From  the  election  hj  the  whole  church,  of  its  othi  ojfficers  and  dele- 
gates. In  Acts  14  :  23,  the  literal  int^retation  of  ;t^£poroi^<7avrec  is  not  to 
be  pressed.  In  Titus  1  :  5,  ''when  Paul  empowers  Titus  to  set  presiding 
officers  over  the  communities,  this  circumstance  decides  nothing  as  to  the 
mode  of  choice,  nor  is  a  choice  by  the  community  itself  thereby  necessarily 
excluded.'' 

iolBl :  23, 26— '^  And  they  put  fenrard  two....  and  they  gate  Iota  fer  them;  aadthelotfiUiponllatthiu;  and  ha 
VM  nunbered  with  the  eloTon  apostles  " ;  6:8,  5— "Look  ye  oat  therefore,  bnthnn,  from  among  yon  leren  men  of 

good  report And  the  laying  pleaaed  the  whole  mnltitade;  and  they  ohoae  Stephen, ....  and  Philip, and  Proehoros, 

and  Keanor,  and  Timon,  and  Ffenienaa,  and  IQeolaa"—  as  deacons ;  iota.  13 : 2, 3— "And  u  they  miniitered  to 
the  Lord  and  futad,  the  lely  Gheat  laid.  Separate  me  Itamabaa  and  Seal  for  the  work  whereonto  I  have  oalled  thenu 
Than  when  they  had  bated  and  prayed  and  laid  thair  handa  on  them,  they  aent  them  away." 

On  this  passa^re,  see  Meyer's  comment:  ^''Hiniatared'  here  expresses  the  act  of  oele- 
bratlnff  divine  service  on  the  part  of  the  whole  church.  To  refer  avrur  to  the  'propheto 
and  teaehara'  is  forbidden  by  the  o^ptVarc— and  by  Tene  8.  This  Interpretation  would  con- 
fine this  most  important  mission-«ot  to  five  persons,  of  whom  two  were  the  missionaiiea 
sent;  and  the  church  would  have  had  no  part  in  it,  even  through  its  presbyters.  This 
agrees,  neither  with  the  common  possession  of  the  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  church,  nor 
with  the  concrete  cases  of  the  choice  of  an  apostle  ( eh.  1 )  and  of  deacons  ( eh.  6 ).  Compare 
14 :  27  where  the  returned  missionaries  report  to  the  church.  The  imposition  of  hands 
(?em3)  is  by  the  presbyters,  as  representatives  of  the  whole  church.  The  subject  in 
▼eriea  2  and  3  is 'the  ohnreh'— (represented  by  the  presbyters  in  this  case).  The  church 
sends  the  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  consecrates  them  through  its  elders." 

iota  15 : 2,  4, 22, 30— "the  brethren  appointed  that  Paul  and  Banabaa,  and  oertain  other  of  them,  ihonld  go  np  t» 

Jemaalam And  iriMn  they  were  eonw  to  Jemialem,  they  were  reoelTed  of  the  chnreh  and  the  apoaUea  and  the  elden. 

Then  it  Beamed  good  to  the  apoatlea  and  the  elden,  with  the  whole  ehnreh,  to  ehoeae  men  oat  of  thair  company,  and 

aand  them  to  Antioeh  with  Paal  and  Bamabaa ....  So  they . . .  eana  down  to  Antioeh;  and  baring  gathered  the  mnlti* 
tade  together,  they  delivered  the  epiftle  " ;  SOor.S:  19-"whowa8al8oappeinted  by  theohnrohea  to  tnTol  with  na 
in  the  matter  of  thia  graee  "~  the  contribution  for  the  poor  in  Jerusalem ;  Aota  14 :  23  — "  And  whan 
thay  had  appointed  ( x«tp«rotn}a-flivTc« )  for  them  olden  in  every  ehnreh"— the  apostles  announced  the 
election  of  the  church,  as  a  College  President  confers  degrees,  i.  6.,  by  announcing  de- 
grees conferred  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Hackett,  Com.  on  Acts  — '*  x<^po^i^ca*^<f  is  not  to  be  pressed,  since  Paul  and  Baniabas 
constitute  the  persons  ordaining.  It  may  possibly  indicate  a  concurrent  appointment, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  universal  suffrage ;  but  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
on  those  who  would  so  modify  the  meanin^r  of  the  verb.  The  verb  i8  frequently  used 
in  the  sense  of  ohoosinflr,  appointing,  with  reference  to  the  formality  of  raising  the 
hand."  Per  contra,  see  Meyer,  in  loco :  "  The  church  officers  were  elective.  As  appears 
from  analogry  of  6 : 2-6  ( election  of  deacons ),  the  word  x^'-p^o'^^^^y^'f  retains  its  etymolog- 
ical sense,  and  does  not  mean '  constituted '  or '  created.'  Their  choice  was  a  recognition 
of  a  Rift  already  bestowed,— not  the  ground  of  the  office  and  source  of  authority,  but 
merely  the  means  by  which  the  gift  becomes  [  known,  recognized,  and  ]  an  actual  office 
in  the  church." 

Baumgarten,  Apostolic  History,  1 :  456—"  They  —  the  two  apostles  —  allow  presbyters 
to  be  chosen  for  the  community  by  voting."  Alexander,  Com.  on  Acts— "The  method 
of  election  here,  as  the  expression  xc^P»t<»^«i^cc  indicates,  was  the  same  as  that  in  ieto  6  : 
S.  6,  where  the  people  chose  the  seven,  and  the  twelve  ordained  them."  Barnes,  Com.  on 
Acts:  "  The  apostles  presided  in  the  assembly  where  the  choice  was  made— appointed 
them  in  the  usual  way  by  the  suflFra^re  of  the  people."  Dexter,  Congregationalism,  188 
— "  'OnUiiMd '  means  here '  prompted  and  secured  the  election '  of  elders  in  every  church." 
So  in  Titos  1 : 5— "appomt  eldara  in  •rwrj  nij"  Compare  the  Latin :  "  dictator  conaules  ereatftt  " 
=  prompted  and  secured  the  election  of  consuls  by  the  people.  See  Neander,  Churoh 
History,  1 :  180 ;  Ouerioke,  Church  History.  1 :  110;  Meyer,  on  iflts  13 : 2. 

(e)  From  the  power  of  the  whole  church  to  exerciBe  discipline.  Pas- 
sages which  show  the  right  of  the  whole  body  to  exclude,  show  also  the 
right  of  the  whole  body  to  admit,  members. 

lUi  18  :  17— "And  if  h«  refue  to  hear  than.  t«U  it  onto  the  ohnroh:  and  if  he  nftue  to  haur  the  ohttzvh  also,  let  him 
be  to  thee  M  the  Qentile  and  the  publican.  Yerily,  I  say  onto  70a,  What  things  Beerer  70  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
boond  in  hearen :  and  what  things  sooTer  70  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  "—words  often  in- 
scribed over  Roman  Catholic  confessionals,  but  improperly,  since  they  refer  not  to  the 
decisions  of  a  single  priest,  but  to  the  decisions  of  a  whole  body  of  believers  guided  by 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

1  Cor.  5  : 4,  5, 13— "70  being  gathered  together . . .  .to  dellTer  sneh  an  one  nnto  Satan ....  Pat  ava7  that  vieked 
nan  from  among  7oarselTes" ;  2  Cor.  2 :  6, 7— "Soffloient  to  snoh  a  one  is  this  pnnishment  irhleh  vss  inflieted  b7 
the  man7;  so  thjit oontrarivise  70 shonld rather  fiurgiTe  him  and  oomfort  him" ;   7  :  11— "For  behold  this  self  same 

thing vhat  earnest  care  it  wrooght  in  70a,  7ea,  what  olearing  of  7onraelTe8  ....  In  eTeir7  thing  70  appnnred 

7onrsolTeB  to  be  pnre  in  the  matter  " ;  2  These.  3  :  6, 14, 15  — "  withdraw  7oar8elTe8  from  eTer7  brother  that  walketh 
disorderl7 . . . .  If  an7  man  obe7eth  not  oar  word  b7  this  epistle,  note  th&t  man,  that  70  hATo  no  oompaa7  with  him,  to 
the  end  that  he  ma7  be  ashamed,    ind  7et  ooant  him  not  u  aa  enMB7,  bat  admonish  him  u  a  brother." 

The  educational  influence  upon  the  whole  church  of  this  election  of  officers,  admission 
and  exclusion  of  members,  general  conduct  of  business,  and  responsibility  for  doctrine 
and  practice,  cannot  be  oveivesdmated.  The  whole  body  can  know  those  who  apply 
for  admission,  better  than  pastor  or  elders  can.  To  put  the  whole  frovemment  of  the 
church  into  the  hands  of  a  few  is  to  deprive  the  membership  of  one  great  means  of 
Christian  training  and  progress.  Hence  the  pastor's  duty  is  to  develop  the  self-govern- 
ment of  the  church.  The  missionary  should  not  command,  but  advise.  That  minister 
is  most  successful  who  gets  the  whole  body  to  move,  and  who  renders  the  churoh  inde- 
pendent of  himself.  The  test  of  his  work  is  not  while  he  is  with  them,  but  after  he 
leaves  them.  Then  it  can  be  seen  whether  he  has  taught  them  to  follow  him,  or  to  fol- 
low Christ ;  whether  he  has  led  them  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  independent  Christian 
activity,  or  whether  he  has  made  them  passively  dependent  upon  himself. 

A  Christian  pastor  can  either  rule,  or  he  can  have  the  reputation  of  ruling ;  but  he  can 
not  do  both.  Real  ruling  involves  a  sinking  of  self,  a  working  through  others,  a  doing 
of  nothing  that  some  one  one  else  can  be  got  to  do.  The  reputation  of  ruling  leads 
sooner  or  later  to  the  loss  of  real  influence,  and  to  the  decline  of  the  activities  of  the 
church  itself.  See  Coleman,  Manual  of  Prelacy  and  Ritualism,  87-125 ;  and  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  Congregationalism  over  every  other  form  of  church-polity,  see  Dexter, 
Congregationalism,  236-296.  Dexter,  200,  note,  quotes  from  Belcher's  Religious  Denom- 
inations of  the  U.  S.,  184,  as  follows:  "  Jelferson  said  that  he  considered  Baptist  churoh 
government  the  only  form  of  pure  democracy  which  then  existed  in  the  world,  and  had 
concluded  that  it  would  be  the  best  plan  of  government  for  the  American  Colonies. 
This  was  eight  or  ten  years  before  the  American  Revolution." 
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B.     Erroneons  views  as  to  church  govemment  refuted  by  the  foregoing 


(a)  The  world-chorch  theory,  or  the  Bomanist  view. — This  holds  that  all 
local  churches  are  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Borne, 
AS  the  successor  of  Peter  and  the  infallible  vicegerent  of  Christ,  and,  as  thus 
united,  constitute  the  one  and  only  church  of  Christ  on  earth.     We  reply  : 

First, — Christ  gave  no  such  supreme  authority  to  Peter.  Mat.  16  :  18,  19, 
simply  refers  to  the  personal  position  of  Peter  as  first  confessor  of  Christ 
and  preacher  of  his  name  to  Jews  and  Gtontiles.  Hence  other  apostles  also 
-constituted  the  foundation  (Eph.  2  :  20;  Bev.  21 :  14).  On  one  occasion, 
the  counsel  of  James  was  regarded  as  of  equal  weight  with  that  of  Peter 
<Act8  15 :  7-30),  while  on  another  occasion  Peter  was  rebuked  by  Paul  (Gal. 
12 :  11 ),  and  Peter  calls  himself  only  a  fellow-elder  ( 1  Pet.  5:1).  Secondly, 
—  if  Peter  had  such  authority  given  him,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  had 
power  to  transmit  it  to  others.  Thirdly, —  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
that  Peter  ever  was  at  Bome,  much  less  that  he  was  bishop  of  Bome. 
Fourthly, —  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  really  did  so  appoint  the  bishops 
of  Bome  as  his  successors.  Fifthly, — if  he  did  so  appoint  the  bishops  of 
Bome,  the  evidence  of  continuous  succession  since  that  time  is  lacking. 
Sixthly, —  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  a  hierarchical  form  of  church 
govemment  is  corrupting  to  the  church  and  dishonoring  to  Christ. 

mt  16 :  18, 19  ~"  And  I  tlao  ny  uito  tiiM,  that  thou  art  Feinr,  and  upon  this  roek  I  will  boild  mj  ohnrsh  ;-and  the 
gatM  of  EadM  shall  not  proTail  afainst  it  I  viU  g;iT«  nnto  thoe  tho  keyi  of  the  kingdom  of  hoaven:  and  vhatMorv 
thon  ihalt  bind  on  oarth  ihall  be  boond  in  hoaren:  and  vhatioeTor  thoa  ihall  loose  on  earth  ihalt  be  loosed  in  heaTon." 
Peter  exercised  this  power  of  the  keys  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  beinfr  tbe  first  to 
preach  Christ  to  them,  and  so  admit  them  to  tbe  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  confession  of 
Christ  makes  him  a  rook  upon  which  the  church  can  be  built.  Plumptre  on  Epistles  of 
Peter,  Introd.,  14—**  He  was  a  stone— one  with  that  rock  with  which  be  was  now  joined 
by  an  indissoluble  union."  But  others  come  to  be  associated  with  him :  Eph.  2  :  20  — "  bnilt 
npon  the  foondation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  Jesos  himself  being  the  chief  comer  stone  " ;  Hot.  21 :  U— 
.*'  And  the  vail  of  the  dty  had  tweWe  foondations,  and  on  them  twelTO  names  of  the  tvelre  jostles  of  the  Lamb."  lots 
15 :  7-^  —the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  Gal.  2 :  11  — "  Bat  vhen  Cephas  came  to  Antioeh,  I  resisted  him  to  the 
Cue,  beeanse  he  stood  condemned  " ;  1  Pet.  5  : 1  — "  The  elders  therefore  among  70a  I  exhort,  who  am  a  fellov  elder." 

Here  it  should  be  remembered  that  three  things  were  necessary  to  constitute  an  apos- 
tle:  ( 1 )  he  must  have  seen  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  so  as  to  be  a  witness  to  the  fact 
that  Christ  had  risen  from  the  dead;  (2)  he  must  be  a  worker  of  miracles,  to  certify 
that  he  was  Christ's  messenger;  (3)  he  must  be  an  inspired  teacher  of  Christ's  truth, 
so  that  his  final  utterances  are  the  very  word  of  God.  In  Bom.  16 :  17— "Salnto  indronioos  and 
Jnnias,  my  kinsmen,  and  mj  fellow-prisoners,  who  are  of  note  among  the  apostias  "  means  simply :  *  who  are 
highly  esteemed  among,  or  by,  the  apostles.'  Barnabas  Is  called  an  apostle.  In  the  etymo- 
logical sense  of  a  messenger :  lets  13 : 2—" Separate  me  Bamabu  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereonto  I  hare 
ealled  them.  Then  when  thej  had  fasted  and  prayed  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away  " ;  Heb.  3  : 1 
— *'  consider  the  ipostle  and  High  Priest  of  oar  confession,  even  Jesos."  In  this  latter  sense,  the  number  of 
the  apostles  was  not  limited  to  twelve. 

On  the  question  whether  Peter  founded  the  Roman  church,  see  Meyer,  Com.  on  Ro- 
mans, tranal.,  vol.  1 :  23— "Paul  followed  the  principle  of  not  Interfering  with  another 
apostle's  field  of  labor.  Hence  Peter  could  not  have  been  laboring  at  Rome,  at  the  time 
when  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  from  Ephesus ;  c/.  ieto  19 :  21 ;  Rom.  15 :  20 ;  2  Cor. 
10  :  10.  Meyer  thinks  Peter  was  martyred  at  Rome,  but  that  he  did  not  found  the  Roman 
church,  the  origin  of  which  Is  unknown.  **  The  epistle  to  the  Romans,"  he  says,  ''since 
Peter  cannot  have  labored  at  Rome  before  it  was  written,  is  a  fact  destructive  of  the 
historical  basis  of  the  Papacy  "  ( p.  28).   See  also  Elliott,  Horse  Apocalyptlcee,  8 :  500. 

**  Romanism,"  says  Dorner,  "  identifies  the  church  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  pro- 
fessedly perfect  hierarchy  Is  itself  the  church,  or  its  essence."  Yet  Moehler,  the  greatest 
modem  advocate  of  the  Romanist  system,  himself  acknowledges  that  there  were  popes 
before  the  Reformation  **  whom  hell  has  swallowed  up  " ;  see  Dorner,  Hist.  Prot.  Theol., 
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Introd.,  ad  Jlnem,  If  the  Romanist  asks:  '*  Where  was  your  church  before  Luther?  *** 
the  Protestant  may  reply :  **  Where  was  your  face  this  morning  before  It  was  washed  7  ** 
Disciples  of  Christ  have  sometimes  kissed  the  feet  of  Antichrist,  but  it  recalls  an  ancient 
story.  When  an  Athenian  noble  thus.  In  old  times,  debased  himself  to  the  kinff  of  Per- 
sia, his  fellow-citizens  at  Athens  doomed  him  to  death.  See  Coleman,  Manual  on  Prelacy 
and  Ritualism,  285-274 ;  Park,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  2  :  461 ;  Princeton  Rev.,  Apr.,  1876  :  366. 

(6)  The  national-ohnrch  theory,  or  the  theory  of  provincial  or  imtioiial 
ohurches.  This  holds  that  all  members  of  the  ohuroh  in  any  province  or 
nation  are  bound  together  in  provincial  or  national  organization,  and  that 
this  organization  has  jurisdiction  over  the  local  churches. —  We  reply : 

First, —  the  theory  has  no  support  in  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  word  imO^aia  in  the  New  Testament  ever  means  a  national 
church  organization.  1  Cor.  12  :  28,  Phil.  3  :  6,  and  1  Tim.  3 :  15,  may  be 
more  naturally  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  generic  church.  In  Acts  9  r 
31,  kKKkrima  is  a  mere  generalization  for  the  local  churches  then  and  there 
existing,  and  implies  no  sort  of  organization  among  them.  Secondly, — it  ia 
contradicted  by  the  intercourse  which  the  New  Testament  churches  held 
with  each  other  as  independent  bodies, — for  example,  at  the  council  of 
Jerusalem  (Acts  15).  Thirdly, — it  has  no  practical  advantages  over  the 
Congregational  polity,  but  rather  tends  to  formality,  division,  and  the  ex- 
tinction  of  the  principles  of  self-government  and  direct  responsibility  ta 
Ohrist.  Fourthly, — it  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  in  binding  a  professedly 
spiritual  church  by  formal  and  geographical  lines.  Fifthly, — it  logically 
leads  to  the  theory  of  Bomanism.  If  two  churches  need  a  superior  author- 
ity to  control  them  and  settle  their  differences,  then  two  countries  and 
two  hemispheres  need  a  common  ecclesiastical  government, — and  a  world- 
church,  under  one  visible  head,  is  Bomanism. 

1  Cor.  12 :  28— "And  God  h&tk  Mt  nnu  in  tlM  ehnrok,  flnt  apoitie«,  BMoadlj  prophoti,  thirdly  toaohan,  th«n  mindai^ 
thm  gifts  of  kflilings,  holfa,  gonnuiiflikti,  diTws  kinds  of  tonguai " ;  Pkil.  3 : 6— "u  toaehing  ml,  peneontin;  tko 
ohnreh  " ;  i  Tim  3  :  15  — "tk&t  thoa  mayatt  knov  hov  mm  oa^kt  to  liohaTe  tlwnaalfoi  in  the  home  of  God,  which  ii  the 
ohoreh  of  the  liring  God,  the  pilUr  and  groond  of  the  tmth" ;  lets  9 :  31  —*' So  the  ehnreh  throaghont  all  Jndea  and 
Galileo  and  Samaria  had  peaee,  being  edifled.*'  For  advocacy  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  see  Cun- 
ningham, Historical  Tboologry*  2  :  614-566 ;  McPherson,  Presbyterianism.  Per  contra^  see 
Jacob,  Eccl.  Polity  of  N.  T.,  9—'* There  is  no  example  of  a  national  church  in  the  New 
Testament.** 

There  were  no  councils  that  claimed  authority  till  the  second  century,  and  the 
independence  of  the  churches  was  not  given  up  until  the  third  or  fourth  century.  In 
Bp.  lightfoot's  essay  on  the  Christian  Ministry,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Com.  on  Philip- 
plans,  progress  to  episcopacy  1b  thus  described :  "  In  the  time  of  Ignatius,  the  bishop* 
then  primxu  inter  partB^  was  regarded  only  as  a  centre  of  unity ;  In  the  time  of  Ireneeus, 
as  a  depositary  of  primitive  truth ;  In  the  time  of  Cyprian,  as  absolute  vicegerent  of 
Christ  in  things  spiritual.'* 

Hatch,  in  his  Hampton  Lectures  on  Organization  of  Early  Christian  Churches,  without 
discussing  the  evidence  from  the  New  Testament,  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  post-apostolic 
development  of  organization,  as  if  finding  the  germs  of  episcopacy  very  soon  after  the 
apostles  rendered  such  a  system  legitimate  or  obligatory.  In  reply,  we  would  ask 
whether  we  are  under  moral  obligation  to  conform  to  whatever  succeeded  In  developing 
Itself  ?  If  so,  then  the  priests  of  Baal,  as  well  as  the  priests  of  Rome,  had  just  claims  to- 
human  belief  and  obedience.  Prof.  Black :  **  We  have  no  objection  to  antiquity,  if  they 
will  only  go  back  far  enough.  We  wish  to  listen,  not  only  to  the  fathers  of  the  church,, 
but  also  to  the  grandfathers.** 

In  the  Episcopal  ssrstem,  bishops  qualified  to  ordain  must  be:  (I)  baptized  persons; 
(2)  not  scandalously  Immoral;  (3)  not  having  obtained  ofBce  by  bribery;  (4)  must 
not  have  been  deposed.  In  view  of  these  qualifications.  Archbishop  Whately  pronoun- 
ces the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  untenable,  and  declares  that  "there  is  no  Chris- 
tian minister  existing  now,  who  can  trace  up  with  complete  certainty  his  own  ordination,. 
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throuirh  perfectly  regular  steps,  to  the  time  of  the  apostles."  See  Macaulay's  Review 
of  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State,  in  his  Essays,  4 :  166-178.  There  are  breaks  in  the  line, 
and  a  chain  Is  only  as  strongr  as  its  weakest  part.    See  Presb.  Rev..  1886  :  89-126. 

Instance  the  evils  of  Presbjrterianism  in  practice.  Dr.  Park  says  that  **  the  split  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  School  was  due  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to 

impose  their  will  on  the  minority The  Unitarian  defection  in  New  England  would 

have  ruined  Presbyterian  churches,  but  it  did  not  ruin  Oonflrregational  churches.  A 
Presbyterian  church  may  be  deprived  of  the  minister  it  has  chosen,  by  the  votes  of 
nei^hborinar  churches,  or  by  the  few  leading  men  who  control  them,  or  by  one  single 
vote  in  a  close  contest." 

We  see  leanings  toward  the  world-church  idea  in  Pananerlican  and  Panpresbyterian 
Councils.  Human  nature  ever  tends  to  substitute  the  unity  of  external  organization 
tor  the  spiritual  unity  which  belongs  to  all  believers  in  Christ.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  common  government,  whether  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal ;  since  Christ's  truth  and 
Spirit  are  competent  to  govern  all  as  easily  as  one.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
Baptist  denomination,  without  external  bonds,  has  maintained  a  greater  unity  in  doc- 
trine, and  a  closer  general  conformity  to  New  Testament  standards,  than  the  churches 
which  adopt  the  principle  of  episcopacy,  or  of  provincial  organization.  See  Jacob,  Bool. 
Polity  of  N.  T.,  130;  Dexter,  Congregationalism,  286;  Coleman,  Manual  on  Prelacy  and 
Ritualism,  128-264 ;  Albert  Barnes,  Apostolic  Church. 

2.     Offlcera  of  the  Church. 

A.  The  number  of  offices  in  the  church  is  two  —  first,  the  office  of 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  pastor ;  and,  secondly,  the  office  of  deacon. 

(a)  That  the  appellations  *  bishop, '  'presbyter, '  and '  pastor '  designate  the 
same  office  and  order  of  persons,  may  be  shown  from  Acts  20  :  28  —  itrtaK&nov^ 
-jToiftaiveiv  ( cf,  17 —  irpeapvTipovc) ;  Phil.  1  :  1 ;  1  Tim.  3  : 1,  8 ;  Titus  1 :  5,  7 ; 
1  Pet.  5  :  1,  2  —  irpea^vTipov^  •  •  •  irapaKaXij  6  avfiTrpeapirrepo^  •  •  *  •KoifiavaTe 
TToifiviov  '  '  '  kmaKonovvTt^.  Gonybeare  and  Howson  :  "The terms 'bishop' 
and '  elder '  are  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  eqiiiyalent  —  the  former  denot- 
ing ( as  its  meaning  of  overseer  implies )  the  duties,  the  latter  the  rank,  of 
the  office."  See  passages  quoted  in  Qiessler,  Church  History,  1  :  90,  note 
1 — as,  for  example,  Jerome  :  "  Apud  yeteres  iidem  episcopi  et  presbyteri, 
quia  illud  nomen  dignitatis  est,  hoc  fetatis.  Idem  est  ergo  presbyter  qui 
episoopus." 

Aets  20  :  28  — "Ttikft  hfled  uto  jwmU^i,  and  to  all  the  iLoek,  in  th«  vhioh  the  H0I7  Ghost  hath  mad«  70a  hishopB 
[marg.  'oTeraaan'],  to  feed  [lit.  'to  shephord,'  'be  pastonof]  the  ehnreh  of  the  Lord,  vhioh  he  porehasad  with 
hit  ovn  blood  "  ( so  Am.  Rev. ) ;  cf.  17  — "  the  ddera  of  the  ehnreh  "  are  those  whom  Paul  addresses 
as  bishops  or  overseers,  and  whom  he  exhorts  to  be  good  pastors.  Phil.  1 : 1— "biahopi  and 
deaoons" ;  1  Tin.  3  : 1,  8— "If  a  man  seeketh  the  offlee  of  a  bishop,  he  denreth  a  gvA  vork  ....  DeaooDs  in  like  man- 
ner mnat  be  grave" ;   Tit  1 :  5,  7— "Appoint  eldan  in  erery  dtj ;  for  the  bishop  most  be  blameless" ;   1  PeL  5  : 1.  2 

—"The  elden  therefore  among  joa  I  exhort,  vho  am  a  feUov-elder Tend  [lit.  'shepherd,'  '  be  pastors  of ' ]  the 

floek  of  God  vhieh  is  among  yon,  exercising  the  oTorsight  [  acting  as  bishops  ],  not  of  oonatrsint,  bnt  viliingly, 
aeoording  to  the  will  of  God."  In  this  last  passa^re,  Westcott  and  Hort.  with  TIschendorf' s  8th 
edition,  follow  K  and  B  in  omitting  <irt<r«oiroi;i'Te*.  Tregelles  and  our  Revised  Version 
follow  A.  and  H^  in  retaining  it.  Rightly,  we  think ;  since  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  in  a  grow- 
ing eccleslasticism.  It  should  have  been  omitted,  from  the  feeling  that  too  much  was  here 
ascribed  to  a  mere  presbyter. 

Dexter,  Congregationalism,  114,  shows  that  bishop,  elder,  pastor  are  names  for  the 
same  ofHce:  (1)  from  the  significance  of  the  words;  (2)  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
qualifications  are  demanded  from  all ;  ( 8 )  from  the  fact  that  the  same  duties  are 
assigned  to  all ;  ( 4 )  from  the  fact  that  the  texts  held  to  prove  higher  rank  of  the  bishop 
do  not  support  that  claim. 

(b)  The  only  plausible  objection  to  the  identity  of  the  presbyter  and  the 
bishop  is  that  first  suggested  by  Calvin,  on  the  ground  of  1  Tim.  5 :  17. 
But  this  text  only  shows  that  the  one  offioe  of  presbyter  or  bishop  inyolyed 
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two  kinds  of  labor,  and  that  certain  presbyters  or  bishops  were  more  sac- 
oessfnl  in  one  kind  than  in  the  other.  That  gifts  of  teaching  and  ruling  be- 
longed to  the  same  individual,  is  clear  from  Acts  20  :  28-31 ;  Eph.  4  :  11 ; 
Heb.  13  :  7 ;  1  Tim.  3  :  2  —  iKUnamov  dtdoKriK&v, 

1  Tim.  S :  17— "Ut  tkt  tldm  thftt  rate  vdl  be  «oiatod  wortky  of  dmbte  koBor,  atpMuOly  tkon  vhoklwr is  tk» 
vord  aai  ia  tMchiog";  Wilaon,  Primitive  OovemmeDt  of  Chiiflttan  Churches,  oonoedea 
that  this  last  text  **  expresses  a  diversity  in  the  exercise  of  the  presbsrterial  office,  but 
not  in  the  office  itself  " ;  and  althoujrfa  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  he  very  consistently  re- 
fused to  have  any  rulinff  elders  in  his  church. 

Aeto  20:2»-31— "Ittskopi.  to  ftid  tke  flknr^  of  Um  lord . . . .  vktnfora  vateb  je";  %L  4  :li— "andtooM^ 
pulon  aad  toiehm"— here  Meyer  remarks  that  the  single  article  binds  the  two  words 
together,  and  prevents  us  from  supposing  that  separate  offices  are  Intended.  Jerome: 
*^Nemo  . . .  pastoris  sibi  nomen  assumere  debet,  nisi  possit  docere  quos  pasdt.*'  lab. 
13 :  7— "RanMBber  tbam  that  had  tha  rote  orer  yen,  vhi«h  apake  uito  70a  tha  vord  of  God" ;   i  Tim.  3  : 2— "tha 

biahop  Bvat  ba apt  to  taaah."    The  great  temptation  to  ambition  in  the  Christian  ministry 

is  provided  against  by  having  no  gradation  of  ranks.  The  pastor  is  a  priest,  only  as  every 
Christian  Is.  See  Jacob,  Eccl.  Polity  of  N.  T..  66 ;  Olshausen,  on  1  Tim.  6 :  17 ;  Hackett 
on  Acts  14  :  28 ;   Presb.  Rev.,  1886 :  8»-126. 

(c)  In  certain  of  the  N.  T.  churches  there  appears  to  have  been  a  plu- 
rality of  elders  ( Acts  20  :  17 ;  PhiL  1:1;  Tit.  1 :  5).  There  is,  however, 
no  evidence  that  the  number  of  elders  was  uniform,  or  that  the  pluialitj 
which  frequently  existed  was  due  to  any  other  cause  than  the  size  of  the 
churches  for  which  these  elders  cared.  The  N.  T.  example,  while  it  per- 
mits  the  multiplication  of  assistant  pastors  according  to  need,  does  not 
require  a  plural  eldership  in  every  case ;  nor  does  it  render  this  eldership, 
where  it  exists,  of  coordinate  authority  with  the  church.  There  are  indica- 
tions, moreover,  that,  at  least  in  certain  churches,  the  pastor  was  one, 
while  the  deacons  were  more  than  one,  in  number. 

ieto  20  :  17— "And  from  Miktai  ha  aaiit  to  Iphaana,  and  oallad  to  him  tha  aldan  of  tha  ehveh";  PhiL  1 : 1— "FMl 
and  Timothy,  aarranta  of  Chriai  Jaaoa,  to  aU  tha  aainta  in  Ohriit  Jmbi  vhieh  an  at  Fhilippi,  vith  tha  biahapaaad 
daaaona" ;  Tit  1 : 5— "  Var  thia  canae  Ilaft  thaa  ia  Onto,  that  thaa  ahooldaataat  ia  arto  ths  thiaga  that  mn  faatiag, 
and  appoint  aldan  in  arary  dty,  aa  I  gare  thaa  ehatiga."  See,  however,  ioto  12 :  17  — "M  thaaa  thinga  uit» 
Jamaa*  and  to  the  bnthnn  " ;  IS  :  13  — "  aad  aftar  thay  had  hald  thair  paaoe,  Jamaa  anavand,  laying,  Bnthnm 
haarkan  onto  ma" ;  21 :  18— "And  tha  day  following  Panl  vnt  in  vith  na  onto  Jamaa;  aad  all  the  aldan  van 
pnaent" ;  GaL  1 :  19— "But  other  of  tha  apoatlea  lav  I  none,  lan  Jamea  the  Lord's  brother" ;  2 :  12— "OMtoin 
eame  from  Jamaa."  These  passa^res  seem  to  Indicate  that  James  was  the  pastor  or  president 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  an  Intimation  which  tradition  corroborates. 

1  Tim.  3:2— "The  bishop  therafon  moat  be  without  reproaoh";   Tit  1 :7— "Vartha  biahop  mnat  be  blamriaas,  aa 

God's  steward  " ;   cf.  1  Tim.  3 :  8, 10, 12  — "  Oaaeona  in  like  manner  most  ba  gnre ind  let  thaae  also  flrst  ba 

pnred ;  then  let  them  aarre  aa  daaoona,  if  they  be  blamaleaa Let  deaoona  be  hnabanda  of  one  wift,  ruling  their 

children  and  their  own  hooaoa  well "—  in  all  these  passages  the  bishop  is  spoken  of  in  the  slnirular 
number,  the  deacons  in  the  plural.  So,  too,  in  Est.  2 : 1, 8, 12, 18  and  3 : 1, 7, 14,  "the  angal  of 
the  ehnroh  "  is  best  interpreted  as  meaning  the  pastor  of  the  church ;  and,  if  this  be  correct, 
it  is  clear  that  each  church  had,  not  nuuiy  pastors,  but  one. 

It  would,  moreover,  seem  antecedently  improbable  that  every  church  of  Christ,  how« 
ever  small,  should  be  required  to  have  a  plural  eldership,  particularly  since  churches 
exist  that  have  only  a  single  male  member.  A  plural  eldership  is  natural  and  advan- 
ta^reous,  only  where  the  church  is  very  numerous  and  the  pastor  needs  assistants  in  his 
work ;  and  only  in  such  cases  can  we  say  that  New  Testament  example  favors  it.  For 
advocacy  of  the  theory  of  plural  eldership,  see  Fish,  Eoclesloloffy,  2S9-249;  Ladd,  Prin- 
ciples of  Church  Polity,  22-29.  On  the  whole  subject  of  ofBoes  in  the  church,  see  Dexter^ 
Conareflrationalism,  77-08 ;  Daffgr*  Church  Order,  241-206. 

B.     The  duties  belonging  to  these  offices. 

(a)    The  pastor,  biahop,  or  elder  is : 

First, —  a  spiritual  teaoher,  in  public  and  private ; 
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ioli  ao :  M,  21, 86— "how  thftt  I  Anak  aot  frm  d««kriBg  uto  7«i  laTtkiag  that  wu  pnfttabl«b  and  tMehing- 
7«i  puhlioly,  and  from  hooM  to  honaB,  tflstifTia;  both  to  J«vi  and  to  Graeka  npontajioo  tovard  God,  aad  ftith  tovani 

ou  Lord  JMoa  Ohiiit In  all  thiags  I  gan  70Q  an  aiamf^  hov  that  w  laboring  70  ought  to  holp  the  voak,  and  to 

naaiborthowordaertholordJiiiia,hovh»hiBialf  iBid,ItianMnbIaMdtogiTethaato  noaivo";   lThMa.5:12 
— "Bni  vo  boiaaeh  70a,  bnthran,  to  know  thorn  that  labor  anong  70V,  aad  an  ojw  70a  in  tho  lord,  and  admonish. 
70a" ;  lob.  13 : 7, 17— "Ranumbor  thom  that  had  tho  nlo  oTor  7011,  vhieh  spako  nnto  70a  the  vord  of  God;  and 
eoniidoring  tho  imo  of  thoir  lifo,  imitata  their  fiuth  ....  Obo7  them  that  hare  tho  nlo  over  7011,  and  mbmit  to  them 
for  the7  vatoh  in  behalf  of  7oar  loalt,  u  tho7  that  ihall  gin  aooonnt" 

Here  we  should  remember  that  the  pastor's  private  work  of  rellirious  conversation 
and  prayer  is  equally  important  with  his  public  ministrations ;  in  this  respect  he  is  to 
be  an  example  to  his  flock,  and  they  are  to  learn  from  him  the  art  of  winning  the  uncon- 
verted and  of  oaring  for  those  who  are  already  saved. 

Secondly, —  administrator  of  the  ordinances ; 

Mat  28  :  19, 20  —"Go  70  therefore  and  make  diadplea  of  all  nations,  baptiiing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  tho  I0I7  Ghoet:  teaehing  them  to  ebienre  all  things  vhatsoever  I  commanded" ;  1  Cor.  1 :  16, 16  — 
"And  I  baptised  also  tho  hoasehdd  of  Stephens:  besides,  I  knoir  not  vhether  I  baptind  an7  other.  For  Christ  sent  me 
not  to  baptise,  bat  to  praaeh  the  gospel."  Here  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  pastor  administers 
the  ordinances,  this  is  not  his  main  work,  nor  is  the  church  absolutely  dependent  upon 
him  in  the  matter.  He  is  not  set,  like  an  O.  T.  priest,  to  minister  at  the  altar,  but  to 
preach  the  gospel.  In  an  emergency  any  other  member  appointed  by  the  church  may 
adminster  them  with  equal  propriety,  the  church  alwajrs  determining  who  are  fit  sub- 
jects of  the  ordinances,  and  constituting  him  their  organ  in  administering  them.  Any 
other  view  is  based  on  sacramental  notions,  and  on  ideas  of  apostolic  succession. 

Thirdly, — superintendent  of  the  discipline,  as  well  as  presiding  officer  at 
meetings  of  the  church. 

Superintendent  of  discipline :  1  Cm.  5 :  17  —"  Lei  the  aiders  that  nUo  weU  be  eovnted  vorth7  of  donblo 
honor,  eBpeeiaU7  these  vho  labor  in  vord  and  in  teaehing  " ;  3  :  S— "If  a  man  knoveth  not  hov  to  rale  his  own  house, 
hov  shaU  ho  take  ears  of  the  ehoroh  of  God  ?  "  Presiding  officer  at  meetings  of  the  church :  1  Oor. 
12:28— "gOTornments";  1  PeL  S:  2,  3— "Tend  the  floek  of  God  vhioh  is  among  70a,  eioreising  the  OTersight,  not 
of  eonstraint,  bnt  villingl7,  aeeording  tothovillofGod;nor7etfor  fllth7  Iwn,  bat  of  a  rBsd7  mind ;  neither  u 
lording  it  oTor  the  charge  allotted  to  700,  bat  suiking  7oorselTes  examples  to  tho  floek." 

In  the  old  Congregational  churches  of  New  England,  an  authority  was  accorded  to 
the  pastor  which  exceeded  the  New  Testament  standard.  '*  Dr.  Bellamy  could  break  in 
upon  a  festival  which  he  deemed  improper,  and  order  the  members  of  his  parish  to  their 
homes."  The  congregation  rose  as  the  minister  entered  the  church,  and  stood  uncov- 
ered as  he  passed  out  of  the  porch.  We  must  not  hope  or  desire  to  restore  the  New 
England  regime.  The  pastor  is  to  take  responsibility,  to  put  himself  forward  when 
there  is  need,  but  he  is  to  rule  only  by  moral  suasion,  and  that  only  by  guiding,  teach- 
ing,  and  carrying  into  effect  the  rules  imposed  by  Christ  and  the  decisions  of  the  church 
in  accordance  with  those  rules. 

Dexter,  Congregationalism,  115, 166, 167—"  The  Governor  of  New  York  suggests  to  the 
Legislature  such  and  such  enactments,  and  then  executes  such  laws  as  they  please  to 
pass.  He  is  chief  ruler  of  the  State,  while  the  Legislature  adopts  or  rejects  what  he  pro- 
poeea."  So  the  pastor's  functions  are  not  legislative,  but  executive.  Christ  is  the  only 
lawgiver.  In  fulfilling  this  office,  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  pastor's  work  are  of  aa 
great  importance  as  are  correctness  of  Judgment  and  faithfulness  to  Christ's  law.  "  The 
young  man  who  cannot  distingtiish  the  wolves  from  the  dogs  should  not  think  of  be> 
coming  a  shepherd."  Gregory  Nazlanzen  :  '*  Either  teach  none,  or  let  your  lifo  teach 
too."  See  Harvey,  The  Pastor ;  Wayland,  Apostolic  Ministry ;  Jacob,  Eccl.  Polity  of 
N.  T.,  99;  Samson,  in  Madison  Avenue  Lectures,  281-288. 

(b)  The  deacon  is  helper  to  the  pastor  and  the  church,  in  both  spiritual 
and  temporal  things. 

First  —  relieving  the  pastor  of  external  labors,  informing  him  of  the  con- 

dition  and  wants  of  the  church,  and  forming  a  bond  of  union  between  pastor 

and  people. 

Acts  6  : 1-4  — "Xov  in  these  da78,  vhen  the  number  of  the  diseiplee  was  mnltipl7ing,  there  arose  a  murmoring  of  tho 
Grecian  Jews  against  the  Hebrews,  beesnae  their  widows  were  negleeted  in  the  dail7  ministration.  And  the  twelTO  ealled 
the  moltitads  of  the  diseiples  nnto  them,  and  said,  It  is  not  it  that  wo  shoold  forsake  the  word  of  God,  and  ssrro  taUes. 
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Look  76  out  tlwrafan,  bnthnn,  from  uumg  7M1,  wfan  mm  of  good  report,  M  of  the  Bpirit  lad  of  wifdon,  irkoB  ve 
ma,j  appoint  oTor  this  boaneiB.  But  ire  will  eoBtiniiB  ited&itly  in  pnjer,  and  in  the  ministry  of  the  vord.  And  the 
sajing  pleeaed  the  whole  mnltitade:  and  they  eheee  Stephen,  a  man  flUl  of  fiuth  and  of  the  I0I7  Spirit,  and  Philip,  and 
Prochoras,  and  Hieanor,  and  Timon,  and  PamwDU,  and  Hieolas  a  prooelTte  of  intio<A :  whom  they  Mt  before  the  apeottas : 
and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  upon  them  " ;  ef.  S-10 —where  Stephen  shows  power  in 
disputation ;  Rom.  12  : 7  — "  or  ministry  [  6iMMoviav  ],  let  os  give  onrselTee  to  oor  ministry  " ;  1  Oor.  12  :  28— 
"  helps  " ;  FhiL  1 :  i  — "  bishops  and  deooons." 

Secondly  —  helping  the  church  by  reUeTing  the  poor  and  sick,  and  min- 
istering in  an  informal  way  to  the  church's  spiritual  needs,  as  well  as  per- 
forming certain  external  duties  connected  with  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

Since  deacons  are  to  be  helpers,  it  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  that  they  should  be  old 
or  rich :  in  fact,  it  is  better  that  anions  the  number  of  deacons  the  various  dilferenoes 
in  station,  a^e,  wealth,  and  opinion  in  the  church  should  be  represented.  The  quali- 
floations  for  the  diaconate  mentioned  in  Acts  6 :  i-4  and  1  Tim.  3 :  S-13,  are,  in  substance : 
wisdom,  sympathy,  and  spirituality.  There  are  advantages  in  electing  deacons,  not  for 
life,  but  for  a  term  of  years.  While  there  is  no  New  Testament  prescription  in  this 
matter,  and  each  church  may  exercise  its  option,  service  for  a  term  of  years,  with  re- 
election where  the  office  has  been  well  diBchar^ed,  would  at  least  seem  favored  by  1  Tim. 
3  :  10— "Let  theee  also  first  be  prored;  then  let  them  serre  u  deooons,  if  they  be blameleos" ;  13— "For  they  that 
have  senrod  well  as  deaoons  gain  to  themselTos  a  good  standing,  and  groat  boldness  in  the  futh  whieh  is  in  Christ  Jesns." 

In  Horn.  16 : 1,  2,  we  have  apparent  mention  of  a  deaconess— "I  oommend  nntoyoa  Phobo,  ear 

sister,  who  is  a  serrant  [marg.— 'deaeonen'  ]  of  the  ohnroh  that  is  in  Oonehrea for  she  herself  also  hath  boon  n 

saooorer  of  msny,  snd  of  mine  own  sell"  See  also  i  Tim.  3  :  11— "Women  in  like  manner  mnst be  grare,  not 
slanderoos,  temperate,  foithftil  in  all  things  "—  here  Elllcott  and  Alf ord  claim  that  the  word  "  women  " 
refers,  not  to  deacons'  wives,  as  our  Auth.  Vers,  had  it,  but  to  deaconesses.  Dexter,  Con- 
xresrationalism,  69, 132,  maintains  that  the  office  of  deaconess,  though  it  once  existed,  has 
passed  away,  as  belonsring'  to  a  time  when  men  could  not,  without  suspicion,  minister  to 
women. 

This  view  that  there  are  temporary  offices  in  the  church  does  not,  however,  oommend 
itself  to  us.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  there  is  yet  doubt  whether  there  vxu  such  an 
office  as  deaconess,  even  in  the  early  church.  Each  church  has  a  rl^ht  in  this  matter  to 
interpret  Scripture  for  itself,  and  to  act  aooordineriy.  An  article  in  the  Bap.  Quar., 
1809  :  40,  denies  the  existence  of  any  diaoonal  rank  or  office,  for  male  or  female.  Fiah, 
is  his  Ecdeslologry,  holds  that  Stephen  was  a  deacon,  but  an  elder  also,  and  preached  as 
elder,  not  as  deacon —lots  6 : 1-4  beiner  called  the  institution,  not  of  the  diaconate,  but  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  The  use  of  the  phrase  iiajcovnlv  rpaw^^oAf,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  diaconate  and  the  iMstorate  subsequently  made  in  the  Epistles,  seem  to 
refute  this  interpretation.  On  the  fitness  of  women  for  the  ministry  of  religrion,  see 
F.  P.  Cobbe,  Peak  of  Darien,  199-282.  On  the  sreneral  subject,  see  Howell,  The  Deacon- 
ship  ;  Williams,  The  Deaoonship ;   Robinson,  N.  T.  Lexicon,  arr«Ai|^if . 

C.     Ordination  of  officers. 

(a)    What  ifl  ordination  ? 

Ordination  is  the  setting  apart  of  a  person  divinely  called  to  a  work  of 
special  ministration  in  the  church.  It  does  not  involve  the  communication 
of  power, — ^it  is  simply  a  recognition  of  powers  previously  conferred  by  God, 
and  a  consequent  formal  authorization,  on  the  part  of  the  church,  to  exercise 
the  gifts  already  bestowed.  This  recognition  and  authorization  should  not 
only  be  expressed  by  the  vote  in  which  the  candidate  is  approved  by  the 
church  or  the  council  which  represents  it,  but  should  also  be  accompanied 
by  a  special  service  of  admonition,  prayer,  and  the  laying-on  of  hands  (Acts 
6:5,  6;  13:2,  3;  U:  23;  ITim.  4:U;  5:22). 

Licensure  simply  commends  a  man  to  the  churches  as  fitted  to  preach. 
Ordination  recognizes  him  as  set  apart  to  the  work  of  preaching  and  admin- 
istering ordinances,  in  some  particular  church  or  in  some  designated  field 
of  labor,  as  representative  of  the  church. 
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Of  hifl  call  to  the  mimstry,  the  candidate  himself  is  to  be  first  persuaded 
{ 1  Cor.  9  :  16 ;  1  Tim.  1 :  12) ;  but,  secondly,  the  church  must  be  persuaded 
also,  before  he  can  have  authority  to  minister  among  them  ( 1  Tim.  8  :  2-7 ; 
4:U;  Titus  1:^9). 

The  word  *  ordain*  has  oome  to  have  a  technical  signification  not  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  it  means  simply  to  choose,  appoint,  set  apart.  In  i  Tim.  2:7—"  wUn- 
imtfO  I  wu  Bppointad  liri^ifvl  a  ynntHM  and  an  apoatla ....  a  taachtr  of  the  Gantilea  in  fiutk  and  tnith"~it 
apparently  denotes  ordination  of  Ood.  In  the  following  passages  we  read  of  an  ordina- 
tion by  the  church :   ieti  8 : 5.  6— "And  the  laying  pleised  tke  vhok  mvltitnda:  and  thay  ehoae  Stapken, 

and  Philip,  and  Proohoiiu,  and  ffieanor,  and  Timon,  and  PanMnva,  and  Hieolaa ....  vhom  they  aet  before  the  apoatlea: 
and  vhan  thej  had  prayed,  they  laid  their  handa  on  them  *' —  the  ordination  of  deacons ;  13  : 2,  3  — *'  And  aa 
they  miniatered  to  the  Lord,  and  futed,  the  loly  Cheat  odd,  Separata  me  Bamabaa  and  Saol  for  the  work  vharaonto  I 
hare  ealled  them.  Then,  vhen  they  had  fM«d  and  prayed  and  laid  thnr  haada  on  them,  theyisni  them  avay  " ;  14 :  23 
->"  And  vhen  thay  had  appointed  for  them  aldara  in  arery  ehuoh,  and  had  prayed  with  fiMting,  thay  (wmmanded  thorn 
to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they  had  batiOTOd" ;  1  Tim  4 :  14— "legleet  not  the  gift  that  ia  in  thee,  which  wu  giTen  thee  by 
prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  handa  of  the  pnabytary  " ;  S :  22— "lay  handa  haatily  on  no  man,  neither  be  par- 
taker of  other  men'a  aina." 

Since  ordination  is  simply  choosing,  appointing,  setting  apart,  it  seems  plain  that  in 
the  case  of  deacons,  who  sustain  official  relations  only  to  the  church  that  constitutes 
them,  ordination  requires  no  consultation  with  other  churches.  But  in  the  ordination 
of  a  pastor,  there  are  three  natural  stages:  (1)  the  call  of  the  church;  (Z)  the  de- 
cision of  a  council  ( the  council  being  virtually  only  the  church  advised  by  its  brethren ) ; 
■<8)  the  publication  of  this  decision  by  a  public  service  of  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  The  prior  call  to  be  pastor  may  be  said,  in  the  case  of  a  man  yet  unordained,  to 
t>e  given  by  the  church  conditionally,  and  in  anticipation  of  a  ratification  of  its  action 
by  the  subsequent  Judgment  of  the  <x>uncil.  In  a  well-instructed  church,  the  calling  of 
-a  council  is  a  regular  method  of  appeal  from  the  church  unadvised  to  the  church  ad- 
vised by  its  brethren ;  and  the  vote  of  the  council  approving  the  candidate  is  only  the 
essential  completing  of  an  ordination,  of  which  the  vote  of  the  church  calling  the  candi- 
date to  the  pastorate  was  the  preliminary  stage. 

This  setting  apart  by  the  church,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  council,  is  all 
that  is  neoessarily  implied  in  the  New  Testament  words  which  are  translated  "  ordain  " ; 
and  such  ordination,  by  simple  vote  of  church  and  council,  could  not  be  counted  invalid. 
But  it  would  be  irregular.  New  Testament  precedent  makes  certain  accompaniments 
not  only  appropriate,  but  obligatory.  A  formal  publication  of  the  decree  of  the  council, 
by  laying-on  of  hands,  in  connection  with  prayer,  is  the  last  of  the  duties  of  this  advi- 
sory body,  which  serves  as  the  organ  and  assistant  of  the  church.  The  laylng-oii  of 
hands  is  appointed  to  be  the  regular  accompaniment  of  ordination,  as  baptism  Is  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  regular  accompaniment  of  regeneration ;  while  yet  the  laylng-on  of 
hands  is  no  more  the  substance  of  ordination,  than  baptism  is  the  substance  of  regene> 
ration. 

The  imposition  of  hands  Is  the  natural  symbol  of  the  communication,  not  of  grace, 
but  of  authority.  It  does  not  make  a  man  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  any  more  than  coro- 
nation makes  Victoria  a  Queen.  What  it  does  signify  and  publish,  is  formal  recognition 
and  authorization.  Viewed  in  this  light,  there  not  only  can  be  no  objection  to  the  Impo- 
sition of  hands  upon  the  ground  that  it  favors  sacramentallsm,  but  insistance  upon  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  every  council  of  ordination. 

(b)    Who  are  to  ordain  ? 

Ordination  is  the  act  of  the  church,  not  the  act  of  a  privileged  class  in 
the  church,  as  the  eldership  has  sometimes  wrongly  been  regarded,  nor  yet 
the  act  of  other  churches,  assembled  by  their  representatives  in  council. 
No  ecclesiastical  authority  higher  than  that  of  the  local  church  is  recognized 
in  the  New  Testament.  This  authority,  however,  has  its  limits ;  and  since 
the  church  has  no  authority  outside  of  its  own  body,  the  candidate  for  ordi- 
nation should  be  a  member  of  the  ordaining  church. 

Since  each  church  is  bound  to  recognize  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in 
other  rightly  constituted  churches,  and  its  own  decisions,  in  like  manner, 
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are  to  be  recognized  by  others,  it  is  desirable  in  ordination,  as  in  all  im- 
portant  steps  affecting  other  churches,  that  adTice  be  taken  before  the  can- 
didate IB  inducted  into  office,  and  that  other  churches  be  called  to  sit  with 
it  in  council,  and  if  thought  best,  assist  in  setting  the  candidate  apart  for 
the  ministry. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  power  to  ordain  rests 
with  the  church,  and  that  the  church  may  proceed  without  a  council,  or 
even  against  the  decision  of  the  counciL  Such  ordination,  of  course,  would 
give  authority  only  within  the  bounds  of  the  individual  church.  Where  na 
immediate  exception  is  taken  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  that  decision  ia 
to  be  regarded  as  virtually  the  decision  of  the  church  by  which  it  was  called. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  a  council's  decision  to  depose  from  the  ministry. 
In  the  absence  of  immediate  protest  from  the  church,  the  dedsion  of  the- 
coundl  IB  rightly  taken  as  virtually  the  decision  of  the  church. 

In  so  far  as  ordination  is  an  act  performed  by  the  local  church  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  other  rightly  constituted  churches,  it  is  justly  re- 
garded as  giving  formal  permission  to  exercise  gifts  and  administer  ordi- 
nances within  the  bounds  of  such  churches.  Ordination  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  repeated  upon  the  transfer  of  the  minister's  pastoral  relation  from  one- 
church  to  another.  In  every  case,  however,  where  a  minister  from  a  body 
of  Christians  not  scriptnrally  constituted  assumes  the  pastoral  relation  in  a 
rightly  organized  church,  there  is  peculiar  propriety,  not  only  in  the  exami- 
nation, by  a  council,  of  his  Christian  experience,  call  to  the  ministry,  and 
views  of  doctrine,  but  also  in  that  act  of  formal  recognition  and  authoriza- 
tion which  is  called  ordination. 

The  council  of  ordination  is  not  to  be  composed  simply  of  ministers  who  have  been 
themselves  ordained.  As  the  whole  church  is  to  preserve  the  ordinances  and  to  main- 
tain sound  doctrine,  and  as  the  unordalned  church  member  is  often  a  more  sagacious 
Judffe  of  a  candidate's  Christian  experience  than  his  own  pastor  would  be,  there  seems 
no  warrant,  either  in  Scripture  or  in  reason*  for  the  exclusion  of  lay-deleffates  from 
ordaining  councils.  It  was  not  merely  the  apostles  and  elders,  but  the  whole  church  at 
Jerusalem,  that  passed  upon  the  matters  submitted  to  them  at  the  council,  and  others 
than  ministers  appear  to  have  been  delegates.  The  theory  that  only  ministers  can  or- 
dain has  in  it  the  beginnings  of  a  hierarchy.  To  make  the  ministry  a  dose  corporation 
is  to  recognize  the  principle  of  apostolic  succession,  to  deny  the  validity  of  all  our  past 
ordinations,  and  to  sell  to  an  ecclesiastical  caste  the  liberties  of  the  church  of  God. 

The  council  should  be  numerous  and  impartially  constituted.  The  church  calling  the 
council  should  be  represented  in  it  by  a  fair  number  of  delegates.  Neither  the  churchy 
nor  the  council,  should  permit  a  prejudgment  of  the  case  by  the  previous  announcement 
of  an  ordination  service.  While  the  examination  of  the  candidate  should  be  public,  all 
danger  that  the  council  be  unduly  influenced  by  pressure  from  without  should  be  ob- 
viated by  Its  conducting  Its  deliberations,  and  arriving  at  its  decision,  in  private  session. 
We  subjoin  the  form  of  a  letter  missive,  calling  a  council  of  ordination ;  an  order  of 
procedure  after  the  council  has  assembled ;  and  a  programme  of  exercises  for  the  pub- 
lic service : 

Lbtter  MissrvB.    The church  of to  the church  of :    Dear  Brethren : 

By  vote  of  this  church,  you  are  requested  to  send  your  pastor  and  two  delegates  to  meet 

with  us  in  accordance  with  the  following  resolutions,  passed  by  us  on  the ,  188— : 

WhereoB^  brother ,  a  member  of  this  church,  has  offered  himself  to  the  work  of  the 

gospel  ministry,  and  has  been  chosen  by  us  as  our  pastor,  therefore,  ReHcHved^  1.  That 
such  neighboring  churches,  in  fellowship  with  us,  as  shall  be  herein  designated,  be 
requested  to  send  their  pastor  and  two  delegates  each,  to  meet  and  counsel  with  thla 

church,  at  —  o'clock  — .  m.,  on ,  188—,  and  if,  after  examination  by  the  Council,  he  be 

approved,  that  brother be  on  the  next  day  set  apart,  formally,  by  public  service,  to- 

the  gospel  ministry.    Reeoloed^  2.  That  the  Council,  If  they  approve  the  ordination,  be 
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requegted  to  appoint  two  of  their  number  to  act  with  the  candidate,  in  arransrinir  the 
ordination  services.  RemLved,  3.  That  printed  letters  of  invitation,  embodyinflr  these 
resolations,  and  siirned  by  the  clerk  of  this  church,  be  sent  to  the  following  churches, 

,  and  that  these  churches  be  requested  to  furnish  to  their  delegates 

an  officially  sfirned  oertifloate  of  their  appointment,  to  be  presented  at  the  orgranization 

of  the  Council.   Ratolved^  4.  That  Rev. ,  and  brethren ,  be  also  invited  by 

the  clerk  of  the  church  to  be  present  as  members  of  the  Council.    Reaolvedj  6.  That 

brethren , .  and ,  be  appointed  as  our  delegates,  to  represent  this  church  in 

the  deliberations  of  the  Council ;  and  that  brother be  requested  to  present  the  can- 
didate to  the  Council,  with  an  expression  of  the  higrh  respect  and  warm  attachment  with 

which  we  have  welcomed  him  and  his  labors  among  us.    In  behalf  of  the  church, 

,  Clerk.    ,188-. 

Ordbr  of  Procedurb.  1.  Reading,  by  the  clerk  of  the  church,  of  the  letter-missive, 
followed  by  a  call,  in  their  order,  upon  all  churches  and  individuals  invited,  to  present 
responses  and  names  in  writing ;  each  delegate,  as  he  presents  his  credentials,  taking  his 
seat  in  a  portion  of  the  house  reserved  for  the  Council.  2,  Announcement,  by  the  clerk 
of  the  church,  that  a  Council  has  convened,  and  call  for  the  nomination  of  a  moderator 
—the  motion  to  be  put  by  the  clerk— after  which  the  moderator  takes  the  chair.  8.  Or- 
ganization completed  by  election  of  a  clerk  of  the  Council,  the  offering  of  prayer,  and 
the  invitation  of  visiting  brethren  to  sit  with  the  Council,  but  not  to  vote.  4.  Reading-, 
on  behalf  of  the  church,  by  its  clerk,  of  the  records  of  the  church  concerning  the  call 
extended  to  the  candidate,  and  his  acceptance,  together  with  documentary  evidence  of 
his  licensure,  of  his  present  church  membership,  and  of  his  standing  in  other  respects, 
if  coming  from  another  denomination.  6.  Vote,  by  the  Council,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  church,  and  the  standing-  of  the  candidate,  warrant  an  examination  of  his  claim  to 
ordination.  6.  Introduction  of  the  candidate  to  the  Council,  by  some  representative  of 
the  church,  with  an  expression  of  the  church's  feeling  respecting  him  and  his  labors. 
7.  Vote  to  hear  his  Christian  experience.  Narration  on  the  part  of  the  candidate,  fol- 
lowed by  questions  as  to  any  features  of  it  still  needing  elucidation.  8.  Vote  to  hear 
the  candidate's  reasons  for  believing  himself  called  to  the  ministry.  Narration  and 
questions.  9.  Vote  to  hear  the  candidate's  views  of  Christian  doctrine.  Narration  and 
questions.  10.  Vote  to  conclude  the  public  examination,  and  to  withdraw  for  private 
session.  11.  In  private  session,  after  prayer,  the  Council  determines,  by  three  separate 
votes,  in  order  to  secure  separate  consideration  of  each  question,  whether  it  is  satisfied 
with  the  candidate's  Christian  experience,  call  to  the  ministry,  and  views  of  Christian 
doctrine.  12.  Vote  that  the  candidate  be  hereby  set  apart  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and 
that  a  public  service  be  held,  expressive  of  this  fact;  that  for  this  purpose,  a  committee 
of  two  be  appointed,  to  act  with  the  candidate,  in  arranging  such  service  of  ordination, 
and  to  report  before  adjournment.  18.  Reading-  of  minutes,  by  clerk  of  Council,  and 
correction  of  them,  to  prepare  for  presentation  at  the  ordination  service,  and  for  pres- 
ervation in  the  archives  of  the  church.  U.  Vote  to  give  the  candidate  a  certiflcate  of 
ordination,  signed  by  the  moderator  and  clerk  of  the  Council,  and  to  publish  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Journals  of  the  denomination.  16.  Adjourn  to  meet  at  the 
service  of  ordination. 

Proorammb  of  Publig  Sbrvice  ( two  hours  in  length ).  1.  Voluntary  —  five  minutes. 
2.  Anthem  —  five.  3.  Reading  minutes  of  the  Council,  by  the  clerk  of  the  council  —  ten. 
4.  Prayerof  Invocation— Ave.  5.  Readingof  Scripture— five.  8.  Sermon  —  twenty-live. 
7.  Prayer  of  ordination,  with  laying-on  of  hands— fifteen.  8.  Hymn  — ten.  9.  Right 
hand  of  fellowship  — five.  10.  Charge  to  the  candidate  —  fifteen.  11.  Charge  to  the 
church— fifteen.    12.  Doxology  —  five.    18.  Benediction  by  the  newly  ordained  pastor. 

The  tenor  of  the  N.  T.  would  seem  to  indicate  that  deacons  should  l>e  ordained  with 
prayer  and  the  laying-on  of  hands,  though  not  by  council  or  public-service.  Evangel- 
ists, missionaries,  ministers  serving  as  secretaries  of  benevolent  societies,  should  also 
be  ordained,  since  they  are  organs  of  the  church,  set  apart  for  special  religious  work  on 
behalf  of  the  churches.  The  same  rule  applies  to  those  who  are  set  to  be  teachers  of  the 
teachers,  the  professors  of  theological  seminaries.  Philip,  baptizing  the  eunuch,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  organ  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Both  home  missionaries  and 
foreign  missionaries  are  evangelists ;  and  both,  as  organs  of  the  home  churches  to  which 
they  belong,  are  not  under  obligation  to  take  letters  of  dismission  to  the  churches  they 
gather. 

Retirement  from  the  office  of  public  teacher  should  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  official 
character.  The  authorization  granted  by  the  Council  was  based  upon  a  previous  recog- 
nition of  a  divine  call.    When  by  reason  of  permanent  withdrawal  Arom  the  ministry* 
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and  devotion  to  wholly  secular  pursuits^  there  remains  no  longer  any  divine  call  to  be 
recofirnized,  all  authority  and  standlnK  as  a  Christian  minister  should  cease  also.  We 
therefore  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  the  "indelibility  of  sacred  orders,"  and  the  corree- 
ponding  maxim :  "  Once  ordained,  alwajrs  ordained " ;  although  we  do  not,  with  the 
Cambridflre  Platform,  confine  the  ministerial  function  to  the  pastoral  relation.  That 
Platform  held  that  "  the  pastoral  relation  ceasing,  the  ministerial  function  ceases,  and 
the  pastxir  becomes  a  layman  again,  to  be  restored  to  the  ministry  only  by  a  second  ordi- 
nation, called  installation.  This  theory  of  the  ministry  proved  so  inadequate,  that  it  was 
held  scarcely  more  than  a  single  generation.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Congregational 
churches  of  England  ten  years  after  it  was  formulated  in  New  England." 

"  The  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches,  in  1880,  resolved  that  any  man 
serving  a  church  as  minister  can  be  dealt  with  and  disciplined  by  any  church,  no  matter 
what  his  relations  may  be  in  church  membership,  or  ecclesiastical  afBliations.  If  the 
church  choosing  him  will  not  call  a  council,  then  any  church  can  call  one  for  that  pur- 
pose"; see  New  Englander,  July,  1883:461-491.  This  latter  course,  however,  presup- 
poses that  the  steps  of  fraternal  labor  and  admonition,  provided  for  in  our  next  section 
on  the  Relation  of  Local  Churches  to  each  other,  have  been  taken,  and  have  been  insuf- 
ficient to  induce  proper  action  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  which  such  minister  belongs. 
See  articles  on  Councils  of  Ordination,  their  Powers  and  Duties,  by  A.  H.  Strong,  in 
The  Examiner,  Jan.  2  and  9,  1879;  Wayland,  Principles  and  Practices  of  Baptists,  114; 
Dexter,  Congregationalism,  136, 145, 146, 150, 151.  Per  contra,  see  Fish,  Eccleslology,  965- 
309;  Preeb.  Rev.,  1886  :  89-126. 

3.     Discipline  of  the  Church. 

A.  Kinds  of  discipline.  Discipline  is  of  two  sorts,  according  as  offences 
are  private  or  public,  (a)  Private  offences  are  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  in  Mat.  5  :  23,  24 ;   18  :  15-17. 

mt.  5 :  23,  24— "If  thorsfon  thou  art  offtring  tky  gift  at  the  alter,  aad  tk«n  raiMmbentt  that  thy  hrathar  hath 
Aught  against  thae,  laava  th«n  thy  gift  befor»  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way,  >nt  be  reeeneiled  to  thy  brother,  and  tka 
eomeandoffBrthy  gift"— here  is  provision  for  self-disciplioe  od  the  part  of  each  offender; 
18  :  15, 17— "ind  if  thy  brother  sin  against  thee,  go,  ihev  him  hit  firalt  between  thee  and  hia  alone:  if  he  hear  thee^ 
thoa  hast  gained  t^y  brother.  Ihit  if  ho  hear  thee  not,  telce  with  thee  one  or  two  moro,  that  at  the  mont^  of  twowitnesM 
or  three  every  word  nay  be  esteblished.  And  if  he  nftue  to  hear  them,  toll  it  onto  the  choroh :  and  if  he  reftue  to  hew 
the  ehnroh  also,  let  him  be  nnto  thee  as  the  GentUe  and  the  pabliean  "—  here  Is,  first,  private  discipline,  one 
of  another ;  and  then,  only  as  a  last  resort,  discipline  by  the  church. 

(6)  Public  offences  are  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  rule  in  1  Oar, 
5  :  3-6,  13,  and  2  Thess.  3  :  6. 

i  Cor.  S :  S-5, 13—*'  For  I  rerily,  being  absent  in  body  bat  ynmai  in  spirit,  have  already,  as  though  I  wen  prasnt, 
judged  him  that  hath  so  wrought  this  thing,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesos,  ye  being  gathered  together,  and  my  spirit, 
with  the  power  of  oar  Lord  Jesos,  to  delirer  saoh  a  one  nnto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  i^t  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesas Put  away  the  wieked  man  flrom  among  yourselTes." 

Notice  here  that  Paul  grave  the  incestuous  person  no  opportunity  to  repent,  confess, 
and  avert  sentence.  The  church  can  have  no  valid  evidence  of  repentance  immediately 
upon  discovery  and  arraignment.  At  such  a  time  the  natural  conscience  always  reacts 
in  remorse  and  self-accusation,  but  whether  the  sin  is  hated  because  of  its  inherent 
wickedness,  or  only  because  of  its  unfortunate  consequences,  cannot  be  known  at  once. 
Only  fruits  meet  for  repentance  can  prove  repentance  real.  But  such  fruits  take  time. 
And  the  church  has  no  time  to  wait.  Its  good  repute  in  the  community,  and  its  in- 
fluence over  its  own  members,  are  at  stake.  These  therefore  demand  the  instant  exclu- 
sion of  the  wronfr-doer,  as  evidence  that  the  church  clears  its  skirts  from  all  complicity 
with  the  wrong.  In  the  case  of  gross  public  offences,  labor  with  the  offender  is  to  oome, 
not  before,  but  after,  his  excommunication. 

2  Theaa.  3  :  6— "How  we  oommand  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  ye  withdraw  yoonelTes  firom 
OTory  brother  that  walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tndition  which  they  reeaiTed  of  na.*'  The  mere  "  drop- 
ping*' of  names  from  the  list  of  members  seems  altogether  contrary  to  the  sphit  of 
the  N.  T.  polity.  That  recognizes  only  three  methods  of  exit  from  the  local  church  : 
<1)  exclusion;  (2)  dismission;  (3)  death.  To  provide  for  the  case  of  members  whose 
residence  has  long  been  unknown,  it  is  well  for  the  church  to  have  a  standing  rule  that 
all  members  residing  at  a  distance  shall  report  each  year  by  letter  or  by  contribution. 
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and,  in  oase  of  fiiilure  to  report  for  two  sucoeaaive  years,  shall  be  subject  to  discipline. 
The  action  of  the  church,  in  such  cases,  should  take  the  form  of  an  adoption  of  preamble 
and  resolution :  **  Whereas^  A.  B.  has  been  absent  from  the  church  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  standing  rule  requiring  a  yearly  report  or 
contribution,  therefore.  Resolved,  that  the  church  withdraw  from  A.  B.  the  hand  of 
fellowship." 

In  aU  cases  of  exclusion,  the  resolution  may  uniformly  read  as  above ;  the  preamble 
may  indeflnitely  vary,  and  should  always  cite  the  exact  nature  of  the  offence.  In  this 
way,  neirlectof  the  church  or  breach  of  covenant  obligations  may  be  distinguished  from 
offences  against  common  morality,  so  that  exclusion  upon  the  former  ground  shall  not 
be  mistaken  for  exclusion  upon  the  latter.  As  the  persons  excluded  are  not  commonly 
present  at  the  meetinijp  of  the  church  when  they  are  excluded,  a  written  copy  of  the 
preamble  and  resolution,  signed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Church,  should  always  be  imme- 
diately sent  to  them. 

B.  Belation  of  the  pastor  to  discipline,  (a)  He  has  no  original  author- 
ity ;  (6)  but  is  the  organ  of  the  church,  and  (c)  superintendent  of  its 
labors  for  its  own  purification  and  for  the  reclamation  of  offenders ;  and 
therefore  (d)  may  best  do  the  work  of  discipline,  not  directly,  by  constitu- 
ting himself  a  special  policeman  or  detective,  but  indirectly,  by  securing 
proper  labor  on  the  part  of  the  deacons  or  brethren  of  the  church. 

It  is  not  well  for  the  pastor  to  be,  or  to  have  the  reputation  of  being,  a  ferreter-out  of 
misdemeanors  among  his  church  members.  It  is  best  for  him  in  general  to  serve  only 
as  presiding  ofHcer  in  cases  of  discipline,  instead  of  being  a  partisan  or  a  counsel  for  the 
prosecution.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  for  him  to  secure  the  appointment  by  his  church 
of  a  Prudential  Committee,  or  Committee  on  Discipline,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  at  a  Axed 
time  each  year  to  look  over  the  list  of  members,  initiate  labor  in  the  case  of  delinquents, 
and,  after  the  proper  steps  have  been  taken,  present  proper  preambles  and  resolutions 
in  cases  where  the  church  needs  to  take  action.  This  regular  yearly  process  renders 
discipline  easy ;  whereas  the  neglect  of  it  for  several  successive  years  results  in  an  ac- 
cumulation of  cases,  in  each  of  which  the  person  exposed  to  discipline  has  friends,  and 
these  are  tempted  to  obstruct  the  church's  dealing  with  others  from  fear  that  the 
taking  up  of  any  other  case  may  lead  to  the  taking  up  of  that  one  in  which  they  are 
most  nearly  interested. 

As  the  Prudential  Committee,  or  Committee  on  Discipline,  is  simply  the  church  itself 
preparing  its  own  business,  the  church  may  well  require  all  comph&lnts  to  be  made  to  it 
through  the  committee.  In  this  way  it  may  be  made  certain  that  the  preliminary  steps 
of  labor  have  been  taken,  and  the  disquieting  of  the  church  by  premature  charges  may 
be  avoided.  Where  the  committee,  after  proper  representations  made  to  it,  fails  to  do 
its  duty,  the  individual  member  may  app^  directly  to  the  assembled  church ;  and  the 
difference  between  the  New  Testament  order  and  that  of  a  hierarchy  is  this,  that 
according  to  the  former  all  final  action  and  responsibility  is  taken  by  the  church  itself 
in  its  collective  capacity,  whereas  on  the  latter  the  minister,  the  session,  or  the  bishop, 
so  far  as  the  individual  church  is  concerned,  determines  the  result.  See  Savage, 
Church  Discipline,  Formative  and  Corrective ;  Dagg.  Church  Order,  268-274. 

IV.     Belation  of  Looal  Chttbohbs  to  one  another. 

1.  The  general  nature  of  this  relation  ia  that  of  fellowahip  between 
equals. — Notice  here  : 

(a)  The  absolute  equality  of  the  churches. — No  church  or  council  of 
churches,  no  association  or  conyention  or  society,  can  relieve  any  single 
church  of  its  direct  responsibility  to  Christ,  or  assume  control  of  its  action. 

(6)  The  fraternal  fellowship  and  cooperation  of  the  churches. —  No 
church  can  properly  ignore,  or  disregard,  the  existence  or  work  of  other 
churches  around  it.  Every  other  church  is  presumptively  possessed  of  the 
Spirit,  in  equal  measure  with  itself.     There  must  therefore  be  sympathy 
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and  mutoal  fmtheranoe  of  each  other's  welfare  among  ohnrohes,  as  among 
indlTidual  GhnstianB.  Upon  this  principle  are  based  letters  of  dismission, 
recognition  of  the  pastors  of  other  churches,  and  all  associational  unions,  or 
unions  for  common  Christian  work. 

2.  This  fellowship  involves  the  duty  of  special  consultation  with 
regard  to  matters  affecting  the  common  interest 

(a)  The  datj  of  seeking  adTice. —  Since  the  order  and  good  repute  of 
each  is  valuable  to  all  the  others,  cases  of  grave  importance  and  difficulty  in 
internal  discipline,  as  well  as  the  question  of  ordaining  members  to  the  min- 
istry, should  be  submitted  to  a  council  of  churches  called  for  the  purpose. 

(b)  The  duty  of  taking  advice.  — For  the  same  reason,  each  church 
should  show  readiness  to  receive  admonition  from  others.  So  long  as  this 
is  in  the  nature  of  friendly  reminder  that  the  church  is  guilty  of  defects 
from  the  doctrine  or  practice  enjoined  by  Christ,  the  mutual  acceptance  of 
whose  commands  ia  the  basis  of  all  church  fellowship,  no  church  can  justly 
refuse  to  have  such  defects  pointed  out,  or  to  consider  the  scripturalness  of 
its  own  proceeding.  Such  admonition  or  advice,  however,  whether  coming 
from  a  single  church  or  from  a  council  of  churches,  ia  not  itself  of  bind- 
ing authority.  It  is  simply  in  the  nature  of  moral  suasion.  The  church 
receiving  it  has  still  to  compare  it  with  Christ's  laws.  The  ultimate  decis- 
ion rests  entirely  with  the  church  so  advised  or  asking  advice. 

3.  7%is  fellowship  may  be  broken  by  manifest  departures  from  the 
faith  or  practice  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  part  of  any  church. 

In  such  case,  duty  to  Christ  requires  the  churches  whose  labors  to  reclaim 
a  sister  church  from  error  have  proved  unavailing  to  withdraw  their  fellow- 
ship from  it,  until  such  time  as  the  erring  church  shall  return  to  the  path 
of  duty.  In  this  regard,  the  law  which  applies  to  individuals  applies  to 
churches,  and  the  polity  of  the  New  Testament  is  congregational  rather 
than  independent. 

Independenoe  Is  qualified  by  interdependence.  While  each  church  is,  in  the  last  resort, 
thrown  upon  its  own  responsibility  in  ascertaining  doctrine  and  duty,  it  is  to  acknowl- 
edge the  indwellinir  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  other  churches  as  well  as  In  itself,  and  the 
value  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  churches  as  an  Indication  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit* 
The  church  in  Antioch  asks  advice  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  although  Paul  himself 
was  at  Antioch.  Although  no  church  or  union  of  churches  has  rightful  Jurisdiction 
over  the  single  local  body,  yet  the  Council,  when  rightly  called  and  constituted,  bas 
the  power  of  moral  influence.  Its  decision  Is  an  index  to  trutb  which  only  the  gravest 
reasons  will  justify  the  church  in  ignoring  or  refusing  to  follow. 

The  fact  that  the  church  has  always  the  right,  for  Just  cause,  of  going  behind  the 
decision  of  the  Council,  and  of  determining  for  itself  whether  it  will  ratify  or  reject  that 
decision,  shows  conclusively  that  the  church  has  parted  with  no  particle  of  its  original 
independence  or  authority.  Yet,  though  the  Council  is  simply  a  counsellor  —  an  organ 
and  helper  of  the  church  —the  neglect  of  its  advice  may  involve  such  eoclesiastiaal  or 
moral  wrong  as  to  Justify  the  churches  represented  in  it,  as  well  as  other  churches,  in 
withdrawing,  from  the  church  that  called  it,  their  denominational  fellowship.  The  rela- 
tion of  churches  to  one  another  is  analogous  to  the  relation  of  private  Christians  to  one 
another.  No  meddlesome  spirit  is  to  be  allowed ;  but  in  matters  of  grave  moment,  a 
church,  as  well  as  an  individual,  may  be  Justified  in  giving  advice  unasked. 

Lightfoot,  in  his  new  edition  of  Clemens  Romanus,  shows  that  the  Epistle,  instead  of 
emanating  from  Clement  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  a  letter  of  the  church  at  Rome  to  the 
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Oorinthlazis,  uiyinff  tiiem  to  peace.  No  pope  and  no  bishop  existed,  but  the  whole 
church  conflrreflrationally  addressed  Its  counsels  to  its  sister  body  of  believers  at  Corinth. 
Congrreerationalism,  In  A.  D.  96,  considered  it  a  duty  to  labor  with  a  sister  church  that 
had  in  Its  Judgment  arone  astray,  or  that  was  in  dan^r  of  goln^  astray.  The  only  pri- 
macy was  the  primacy  of  the  church,  not  of  the  bishop ;  and  this  primacy  was  a  primacy 
of  goodness,  backed  up  by  metropolitan  advantages.  All  this  fraternal  fellowship  fol- 
lows from  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  local  church  as  the  concrete  embodiment 
of  the  universal  church.  Park :  "  Congretratlonallsm  recognizes  a  voluntary  coopera- 
tion and  communion  of  the  churches,  which  Independency  does  not  do.  Independent 
churches  ordain  and  depose  pastors  without  asking  advice  from  other  churches.'* 

In  accordance  with  this  general  principle,  In  a  case  of  serious  disagreement  between 
different  portions  of  the  same  church,  the  council  called  to  advise  should  be,  if  possible, 
a  mutual,  not  an  ex  parU^  council ;  see  Dexter,  Congregationalism,  2, 3,  61-64.  It  is  a 
more  general  application  of  the  same  principle,  to  say  that  the  pastor  should  not  shut 
himself  in  to  his  own  church,  but  should  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  other  pastors 
and  with  other  churches,  should  be  present  and  active  at  the  meetings  of  Associationa 
and  State  Conventions,  and  at  the  Anniversaries  of  the  National  Societies  of  the  de- 
nomination. His  example  of  friendly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others  wlU  affect  his 
ohurch.  The  strong  should  be  taught  to  help  the  weak,  after  the  example  of  Paul  in 
raising  contributions  for  the  poor  churches  of  Judea. 

The  principle  of  church  independence  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  it  absolutely 
requires  under  Christ,  all  manner  of  Christian  cooperation  with  other  churches ;  and 
Social  and  Mission  Unions  to  unify  the  work  of  the  denomination,  to  secure  the  start- 
ing of  new  enterprises,  to  prevent  one  church  flrom  trenching  upon  the  territory  or 
appropriating  the  members  of  another,  are  only  natural  outgrowths  of  the  principle. 
President  Wayland's  remark,  '^He  who  is  displeased  with  everybody  and  everything 
gives  the  beet  evidence  that  his  own  temper  is  defective  and  that  he  is  a  bad  associate,** 
applies  to  churches  as  well  as  to  individuals.  Bach  church  Is  to  remember  that,  though 
It  is  honored  by  the  indwelling  of  its  Lord,  it  constitutes  only  a  part  of  that  great  body 
of  which  Christ  is  the  head. 

See  Davidson,  Eocl.  Polity  of  the  N.  T. ;  Ladd,  Principles  of  Church  Polity ;  and  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  Church,  Hodge,  Essays,  201 ;  Flint,  Christ's  Kingdom  on 
Earth,  68^82;  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  The  Church,— a  collection  of  essays  by 
Luthardt,  Kahnls,  etc.;  Hisoox,  Baptist  Church  Directory;  Ripley,  Church  Polity; 
Harvey,  The  Church;  Crowell,  Church  Members'  Manual;  R.  W.  Dale,  Manual  of 
Congregational  Principles;  Llgbtfoot,  Com.  on  Philipplans,  excursus  on  the  Christian 
Ministry. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ORDINANCES  OF  THE   CHURCH. 

By  the  ordinances,  we  mean  ihoee  outward  rites  which  Christ  has  appointed 
to  be  administered  in  his  church  as  visible,  signs  of  the  saving  truth  of  the 
gospel.  They  are  signs,  in  that  they  vividly  express  this  truth  and  confirm 
it  to  the  believer. 

In  contrast  with  this  characteristically  Protestant  view,  the  Bomanist  re- 
gards the  ordinances  as  actually  conferring  grace  and  producing  holiness. 
Instead  of  being  the  external  manifestation  of  a  preceding  union  with 
Christ,  they  are  the  physical  means  of  constituting  and  maintaining  this- 
union.  With  the  Bomanist,  in  this  particular,  sacramentalists  of  every  name 
substantially  agree.  The  Papal  Church  holds  to  seven  sacraments  or  ordi- 
nances : —  ordination,  confirmation,  matrimony,  extreme  unction,  penance, 
baptism  and  the  euoharist.  The  ordinances  prescribed  in  the  N.  T.,  how* 
ever,  are  two  and  only  two,  viz.  : — Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

I.    Baptism. 

Christian  Baptism  is  the  immersion  of  a  believer  in  water,  in  token  of  his 
previous  entrance  into  the  communion  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection, — 
or,  in  other  words,  in  token  of  his  regeneration  through  union  with  Christ. 

1.    Baptism  an  Ordinance  of  Christ. 

A.     Proof  that  Christ  instituted  an  external  rite  called  baptism. 

(a)    From  the  words  of  the  great  commission. 

lUL  28 :  19  — "  Go  ye  tharefora,  and  mtke  ditdplai  of  aU  tk«  lutioni,  btptisiiif  than  into  tk«  njun«  of  tko  fatte*  aai 
of  tka  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost " ;  Hark  16  :  16  ~"  He  that  boUoTeth  and  ia  baptiied  ihall  bo  ured '  —  we  hold, 
with  Weetcott  and  Hort,  that  Hark  16 : 9-20  Is  of  canonioal  authority,  thouflrh  probably  not 
written  by  Mark  himself. 

(6)    From  the  injunctions  of  the  apostles. 

lets 2 :  38— "And  Fotor laid  vnto  thorn,  Repent  yo,  and  be  baptiaed  enry  one  of  yon  in  the  name  of  Jens  Gkxiai 
onto  the  ronisaon  of  yonr  ana." 

(c)    From  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  New  Testament  ohurchea 

were  baptized  beHevers. 

Rom.  6  :  3-4i— "Or  are  ye  ignorant  that  all  m  vho  van  baptiied  into  Chiiat  Jena  van  baptiaed  into  hia  death? 
▼e  mm  boned  therefore  with  him  through  baptiam  into  death :  that  like  aa  Ohiiat  wu  railed  finom  the  dead  throngk 
tho  glory  of  the  Father,  ao  va  alio  might  valk  in  nainioEa  of  life.  For  if  ve  hare  boeome  nnited  with  him  by  the  like- 
aeae  of  hia  death,  we  ahall  be  alio  by  the  likeneea  of  hia  reaorreotion " ;  CoL  2 :  11, 12— "in  whom  ye  wore  alio  eir- 
fOMiied  with  a  einmmdaion  not  made  with  handa,  in  the  patting  off  of  the  body  of  the  fleah,  in  the  oiroamdaion  of 
Ohriat;  baring  been  bnried  with  him  in  baptiam,  wherein  ye  ware  alao  railed  with  him  throogh  fhith  in  the  working 
«f  God,  who  niied  him  firom  the  dead." 
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(d)  From  the  uniTeraal  practioe  of  such  «  rite  in  Christiaii  churches  of 
subsequent  times. 

B.  This  external  rite  intended  by  Chnst  to  be  of  universal  and  perpetual 
obligation. 

(a)  C!hrist  recognized  John  the  Baptist's  commission  to  baptize  as  de- 
rived immediately  from  heaven. 

Ihi  21 :  25  — "  Tte  baptim  of  Jokn,  vhcnoe  wu  it  ?  frw  kMT«it  or  from  mn  ?  "—  here  Jesus  clearly  inti- 
mates that  John's  commission  to  baptize  was  derived  directly  from  God ;  c/.  John  1 :  25  — 
the  delegrates  sent  to  the  Baptist  by  the  Sanhedrin  ask  him :  "  Why  thou  baptuast  thou,  if  thoa  art 
not  the  Christ,  noithar  KUJa^  noithar  the  prophet?"  thus  indicating  that  John's  baptism  either  in  its 
form  or  its  application  was  a  new  ordinance,  that  required  special  divine  authorization. 

For  the  view  that  proselyte-baptism  did  not  exist  among  the  Jews  before  the  time  of 
John,  see  Schneckenburfrer,  Ueber  das  Alter  der  Jtldischen  Proselytentaufe :  Stuart,  in 
Bib.  Repos.,  1888 :  888-855 ;  Toy,  in  Baptist  Quarterly,  1872 :  801-880.  Dr.  Toy,  however,  in 
a  private  note  to  the  author  ( 1884 ),  says :  "  I  am  disposed  now  to  regard  the  Christian 
rite  as  borrowed  from  the  Jewish,  contrary  to  my  view  in  1872."  So  holds  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  2  :  742-744—**  We  have  positive  testimony  that  the  baptism  of 
proselytes  existed  in  the  times  of  HiUel  and  Shammai.  For,  whereas  the  school  of 
Shammai  is  said  to  have  allowed  a  proseljrte  who  was  circumcised  on  tbe  eve  of  the 
Passover,  to  partake,  after  baptism,  of  the  Passover,  the  school  of  Hillel  forbade  it. 
This  controversy  must  be  regarded  as  proving  that  at  that  time  ( previous  to  Christ)  tbe 
baptism  of  proselytes  was  customary." 

Although  the  O.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha,  Josephus  and  Philo,  are  silent  with  regard  to 
proseljrte  baptism,  it  is  certain  that  it  existed  among  the  Jews  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  the  Jews  could  not  have  adopted  it  from 
the  Christians.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  an  application  to 
Jews  of  an  immersion  which,  before  that  time,  was  administered  to  proselytes  from 
among  the  Gentiles ;  and  that  it  was  this  adaptation  of  the  rite  to  a  new  class  of  subjects^ 
and  with  a  new  meaning,  which  excited  the  inquiry  and  criticism  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  likewise  an  adaptation  of 
certain  portions  of  the  old  Passover  service  to  a  new  use  and  meaning.  Bee  also 
Kitto,  Bib.  Cyclop.,  3 :  598. 

(6)  In  his  own  submission  to  John's  baptism,  Ohrist  gave  testimony  to 
the  binding  obligation  of  the  ordinance  ( Mat.  8  :  13-17 ).  John's  baptism 
-was  essentially  Ohristian  baptism  ( Acts  19  : 4 ),  although  the  full  signifl- 
canoe  of  it  was  not  understood  nntil  after  Jesus'  death  and  resurrection 
(Mat  20  :  17-23 ;  Luke  12  :  50 ;  Bom.  6  :  3-6). 

Ihi  3 :  13-17— "Safftf  it  nov:  fortkuit  baoonwtliiiB  toftiUllail  nghtaonnan" ;  Aots  19 :  4-~"Johiibaptiied  vitli 
tht  btptum  of  np8Dtaii«»  lajriflg  ulo  the  paople,  that  Umj  ihoold  UlieTe  on  him  vhieh  ihoald  eone  after  him,  thatii, 
«B  J«ni" ;  KaL  30 :  18, 19, 83— "th«  Son  of  man  ihall  bo  diliTond  unto  tho  ehiof  prioetB  and  nriboa;  and  they  shall 

oondamn  him  to  doath,  and  ihall  daliTor  him  onto  tho  GentUoo  to  mook,  and  to  oeoorge,  and  to  oraoiiy Are  70 

ablotodrinkofthooBpthatlamaboattodrink?"  lAkol2:S0— "BntlhaToabaptiam  to  bo  haptUed  with;  and 
hovamlotvaitenodtUlitboaooompliihidl"  Bom.  6:3,  4— "Orax«]roigiioniktthatall  wo  who  won baptiaed into 
Ghrist  Jenu  wve  baptiaed  into  his  death?  We  ware  bnriod  thorafon  with  him  throngh  baptiim  onto  death,  that  like  aa 
Ghrist  was  raiaed  irm  tho  dead  throngh  tho  glory  of  tho  Father,  10  wo  also  might  walk  in  newneas  of  life." 

Robert  Hall,  Works  1 :  a07-S89,  denies  that  John's  baptism  was  Christian  baptism,  and 
holds  that  there  is  not  suflBdent  evidenoe  that  all  tbe  apostles  were  baptized.  The  fact 
that  John's  baptism  was  a  baptism  of  faith  in  the  oomin«r  Messiah,  as  well  as  a  baptism  of 
repentance  for  past  and  present  sin,  refutes  this  theory.  The  only  dilferenoe  between 
John's  baptism,  and  the  baptism  of  our  time,  is  that  John  baptized  upon  profession  of 
faith  in  a  Savior  yet  to  oome ;  baptism  is  now  administered  upon  profession  of  faith  in 
a  Savior  who  has  actually  and  already  come. 

(c)  In  continuing  the  practice  of  baptism  through  his  disciples  ( John 
4  : 1,  2 ),  and  in  enjoining  it  upon  them  as  part  of  a  work  which  was  to  last 
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to  the  end  of  the  world  (Matw  28  :  19,  20),  Christ  manifestly  adopted  and 
appointed  baptism  as  the  invariable  law  of  his  church. 

John  4  : 1,  2— "¥h«ii  tharafon  tii«  Lord  know  bov  that  the  Phaiuees  had  heard  that  Jomswu  mtking  Mid  baptiiin^ 
moro  diadplea  than  John  ( although  Jems  hiaaalf  baptiaed  not,  bat  his  disoiples ) " ;  Mat.  28 :  19, 20  — "  Go  ye  therefore, 
and  make  disdplea  of  all  the  nations,  baptising  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  lolj  Ghost: 
teaehing  them  to  obaerre  all  things  vhataooTer  I  oommanded  7011:  and  lo,  I  am  with  70a  alwa7,  eren  onto  the  end  of 
of  the  world." 

(d)  The  analogy  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  also  leads  to  the 
oondusion  that  baptism  is  to  be  observed  as  an  authoritative  memorial  of 
Christ  and  his  truth,  until  his  second  coming. 

1  Cor.  11 :  26— "For  as  often  as  70  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  the  onp,  70  prodaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

(e)  There  is  no  intimation  whatever  that  the  command  of  baptism  is 
limited,  or  to  be  limited,  in  its  application, —  that  it  has  been  or  ever  is  to  be 
repealed ;  and,  until  some  evidence  of  such  limitation  or  repeal  is  produced, 
the  statute  must  be  regarded  as  universally  binding. 

On  the  proof  that  baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  see  Pepper,  In  Madison  Avenue 
Lectures,  85-lU ;  Daggt  Church  Order,  »-21. 

2.     The  Mode  of  Baptiinn, 

This  is  immersion,  and  immersion  only.  This  appears  from  the  following 
considerations : 

A.     The  command  to  baptize  is  a  command  to  immerse. — We  show  this  : 
(a)    From  the  meaning  of  the  original  work  pam-i^o.     That  this  is  to 

immerse,  appears : 

First, —  from  the  usage  of  Greek  writers — including  the  church  Fathers, 

when  they  do  not  speak  of  the  Christian  rite,  and  the  authors  of  the  Qreek 

version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek  Lexicon —  **' ^airri<w,  to  dip  in  or  under  water;  Lat.  imraer- 
gere"    Sophocles,  Lexicon  of  Greek  tJsaire  in  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods,  140 

B.  C.  to  1000  A.  D.— ^*  ^aiTTi^w,  to  dip,  to  immerse,  to  sink There  is  no  evidence  that 

Luke  and  Paul  and  the  other  writers  of  the  N.  T.  put  upon  this  verb  meanings  not  reo- 
oflmlzed  by  the  Greeks.*' 

Conant,  Appendix  to  Bible  Union  Version  of  Matthew,  1-^,  has  examples  **  drawn 
from  writers  in  almost  every  department  of  literature  and  science ;  from  poets,  rhetor- 
icians, philosophers,  critics,  historians,  geographers;  from  writers  on  husbandry,  on 
medicine,  on  natural  history,  on  grammar,  on  theology ;  from  almost  every  form  and 
style  of  composition,  romances,  epistles,  orations,  fables,  odes,  epigrams,  sermons,  nar- 
ratives; from  writers  of  various  nations  and  religions.  Pagan,  Jew,  and  Christian, 
belonging  to  many  countries  and  through  a  long  succession  of  ages.  In  all,  the  word 
has  retained  its  ground-meaning  without  change.  From  the  earliest  age  of  Greek  liter- 
ature down  to  its  close,  a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  not  an  example  has  been 
found  in  which  the  word  has  any  other  meaning.  There  is  no  instance  in  which  it  signi- 
fies to  make  a  partial  application  of  water  by  afT usion  or  sprinkling,  or  to  cleanse,  to 
purify,  apart  from  the  literal  act  of  immersion  as  the  means  of  cleansing  or  purifying.** 
See  Stuart,  in  Bib.  Repos.,  1888 :  818  ;  Broadus  on  Immersion,  57,  note. 

Dale,  in  his  Classic,  Judaic,  Christie,  and  Patristic  Baptism,  maintains  that  pawnt  alone 
means  *  to  dip,'  and  that  pawri^M  never  means  *  to  dip,'  but  only  *  to  put  within,'  giving 
no  intimation  that  the  object  is  to  be  taken  out  again.  But  see  Review  of  Dale,  by 
A.  C.  Kendrick,  in  Bap.  Quarterly,  1869  :  129,  and  by  Harrey,  in  Bap.  Review,  1879 :  Ul- 
163.  "  Plutarch  used  the  word  ^arri^w,  when  he  describes  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  on  a 
riotous  march  as  by  the  roadside  dipping  (lit.:  baptising)  with  cups  from  huge  wine 
Jars  and  mixing  bowls,  and  drinking  to  one  another.  Hiere  we  have  fiawrii^  used  where 
Dr.  Dale's  theory  would  call  for  ^arrw.    The  truth  is  that  pawriC»,  the  stronger  word. 
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«aiDe  to  be  lued  in  the  aame  sense  with  the  weaker ;  and  the  attempt  to  prove  a  broad 
and  invariable  difference  of  meaning  between  them  breaks  down.  Of  Dr.  Dale's  three 
meanings  of  fiawri^m  —  ( 1 )  intusposition  without  influenoe  ( stone  in  water ),  ( 8 )  intus- 
position  with  inHuenoe  ( man  drowned  in  water ),  ( 8 )  inHuenoe  without  intusposition  — 
the  last  is  a  flffment  of  Dr.  Dale's  imagination.  It  would  allow  me  to  say  that  when  I 
burned  a  piece  of  paper,  I  baptized  it.  The  grand  result  is  this :  Beginning  with  the  posi- 
tion that  baptize  means  immerse,  Dr.  Dale  ends  by  maintaining  that  Immersion  is  not 
baptism.  Because  Christ  speaks  of  drinking  a  cup.  Dr.  Dale  infers  that  this  is  baptism." 
Por  a  complete  reply  to  Dale,  see  Ford,  Studies  on  Baptism. 

Seoondljy^eveiy  paaaage  where  the  word  oocora  in  the  New  Testament 
either  reqoiree  or  allows  the  meaning  ' immerse.' 

M&t  3 : 6,  11— *'I  iiulMd  baptiN  yoa  vith  [lit. :  'in' ]  vaUr  nnto  npmtNiee kt  ihaU  baptin  70U  with 

£Ut.:  'in']  the  Hdy  Ghost  and  fln  " ;  tf.  EKingiS:  14— "Than  vantba  [Naaman]  down  and  dippad  kimalf 
lifiavrifforo}  MTOi  times  in  Jordan" ;   Hark  1 :  5,  9— "they  wire  l>aptiaed  of  him  in  the  rivor  Jordan,  confessing 

their  sins Jeans  earns  from  lamtrtth  of  Galileo,  and  wu  l>^tijed  of  John  in  [lit. :  'into'  ]  the  Jordan" ;   7 :  4 

—"and  whfln  they  some  from  the  autfkstrplaee,  exeipt  they  bathe  [lit. :  'baptias'  ]  theouslTes,  they  eat  not:  and 
many  other  things  there  be,  whieh  they  haTo  reoBived  to  hold,  washings  [lit. :  'b^tiiings'  ]  of  enps,  and  pots,  and 
braain  Teasels"— In  this  verse,  Westcott  and  Hort,  with  K  and  b,  read  pai^iirwKrat,  instead 
of  fi^vrivtvrat :  but  it  Is  easy  to  see  how  subsequent  ignorance  of  Pharisaic  scrupulous- 
ness might  have  changed  pavrivtvTQx  into  pamivrnvrat. ;  but  not  easy  to  see  how  payrtaMvraA 

should  have  been  changed  into  /8arri4r«»rraA. 

Meyer,  Com.  in  loco—**  <&»  m*»  ^arrt<rwrra4  is  not  to  be  understood  of  washing  the  hands 
<  Lightfoot,  Wetstein ),  but  of  immersion,  which  the  word  in  classic  Greek  and  in  the  N. 
T.  everywhere  means ;  here,  according  to  the  context,  to  take  a  bath."  The  Revised 
Version  omits  the  words  **  and  couches,"  although  Maimonides  speaks  of  a  Jewish  im- 
mersion of  couches;  see  quotation  from  Maimonides  in  Ingham,  Handbook  of  Baptism, 
478 :  **  Whenever  in  the  law  washing  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  clothes  is  mentioned,  it  means 
nothing  else  than  the  dipping  of  the  whole  body  in  a  laver ;  for  if  any  man  dip  himself 

all  over  except  the  tip  of  his  little  finger,  he  is  still  in  his  uncleanness A  bed  that 

is  wholly  defiled,  if  a  man  dip  it  part  by  part,  it  is  pure."  Watson,  in  Annotated  Par. 
Bible,  1126. 

lake  11 :  38— "And  when  t^e  Pharisee  saw  it,  he  marreUed  that  he  had  not  first  bathed  [  Ut. :  'baptised'  ]  himself 
before  dinner" ;  cf.  Eoclesiasticus  31 :  25—^*  He  that  washeth  himself  after  the  touching  of 
a  dead  body"  Oairrt<d^<vot  awh  vtKpov);  Judith  12 : 7—**  washed  herself  [«^avTt^rro]  in  a 
fountain  of  water  by  the  camp  " ;  Lot.  22 :  4-6—" ¥boso  tonehoth  anything  that  is  nnelean  by  the  dead 
nnelean  nntil  oTon  ....  bathe  his  flesh  with  water."  Acts  2 :  41— "They  then  that  reeeived  his  word  wore  bap- 
tised :  and  there  wen  added  nnte  them  in  that  day  abont  three  thousand  sools."  Although  the  water  supply 
of  Jerusalem  is  naturally  poor,  the  artificial  provision  of  aqueducts,  cisterns,  and  tanks, 
made  water  abundant.  During  the  siege  of  Titus,  though  thousands  died  of  famine,  we 
read  of  no  suffering  ftom  lack  of  water.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  pools  in 
modem  Jerusalem :  King's  Pool,  15  feet  z  16  z 8;  Siloam,  68  z  18  z  19 ;  Hezekiah,  240  z 
140  X 10 :  Bethesda  ( so-caUed ),  880  x  180  z  75 ;  Upper  Gihon,  810  z  218  z  19 ;  Lower  Glhon, 
.602  z  260  z  18 ;  see  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  1 :  828-348,  and  Samson,  Water-supply 
of  Jerusalem,  pub.  by  Am.  Bap.  Pub.  Soc'y.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  baptizing  three 
thousand  in  one  day ;  for,  in  the  time  of  Cbrysostom,  when  all  candidates  of  the  year 
were  baptized  in  a  single  day,  three  thousand  were  once  baptized ;  and,  in  1879,  2222 
Telugu  Christians  were  baptised  by  two  administrators  in  nine  hours. 

Aots  16 :  33— "ind  he  took  them  the  same  hoar  of  the  night,  and  washed  their  stripes;  and  was  baptised,  he  and  aU 
bis,  immsdiatsly  "—  the  prison  was  doubtless,  as  are  most  large  edifices  in  the  east,  whether 
public  or  private,  provided  with  tank  and  fountain.  See  Gremer*  Lezlcon  of  N.  T. 
Greek,  tub  voce  —**  ^a1rTt<w,  immersion  or  submersion  for  a  religious  purpose."  Grimm's 
ed.  of  Wilke— "^avTt^w,  1.  Immerse,  submerge;  2.  Wash  or  bathe,  by  immersing  or 
aubmerging  (Mark  7  :  4.  also  Naaman  and  Judith);  8.  Figuratively,  to  overwhelm,  as 
with  debts,  misfortunes,  &c."  In  the  S.  T.  rite,  he  says  it  denotes  "  an  immersion  in 
water,  intended  as  a  sign  of  sins  washed  away,  and  received  by  those  who  wished  to  be 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  Messiah's  reign." 

DOlllnger,  Kirche  und  Kirchen,  387— "The  Baptists  are,  however,  from  the  Protestant 
point  of  view,  unassailable,  since  for  their  demand  of  baptism  by  submersion  they  have 
the  dear  Bible  tezt ;  and  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  her  testimony  is  not 
regarded  by  either  party  "—  <.  e.,  by  either  Baptists  or  Protestants,  generally.  Prof.  Har- 
nack,  of  Glessen,  writes  in  the  Independent,  Feb.  19,  1885— "1,  Baptteein  undoubtedly 
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sUrnifles  Immersion  tefntoue/i^n).  2.  No  proof  can  be  found  that  it  sifirnifies  ansrthlnfr 
else  in  the  N.  T.  and  in  the  most  ancient  Christian  literature.  The  sugrffestion  regardlnsr 
a  *  sacred  sense'  is  out  of  the  question.  8.  There  is  no  passage  in  the  N.  T.  which  sug- 
gests the  supposition  that  any  New  Testament  author  attached  to  the  word  bapHzein 
any  other  sense  than  eintauehen  =  untertauehen  (immerse,  submerge).**  See  further 
statement  of  Prof.  Hamack,  below.  On  the  Scripture  passages  mentioned,  see  Com.  of 
Meyer,  and  Cunningham,  Oroall  Lectures. 

Thirdly, —  the  absence  of  any  use  of  the  word  in  the  paasive  voice  with 
*  water*  as  its  subject  confirms  our  conclusion  that  its  meaning  is  "to- 
immerse."    Water  is  never  said  to  be  baptized  upon  a  man. 

(6)    From  the  use  of  the  verb  ^a^ril^u  with  prepositions : 

First, —  with  «f  (Mark  1 :  9  —  where  *lnp6dvriv  is  the  element  into  which 

the  person  passes  in  the  act  of  being  baptized). 

Mark  1 : 9— "And  it  oaaa  to  pus  in  tluae  daji,  tkat  Jeiu  oame  from  Xuanth  of  Golilae,  and  was  baptiaBd  of  John 
in  [lit.:  'into']  the  Jordan." 

Secondly,— with  fv  (Mark  1  :  5,  8 ;  c/.  Mat  3  :  11.  John  1  :  26,  31,  33  ; 
ef.  Acts  2  :  2,  4 ).  In  these  texts,  cv  is  to  be  taken,  not  instrumentally,  but 
as  indicating  the  element  in  which  the  immersion  takes  place. 

Mark  1 :  5,  8— "tbej  ware  baptiaad  of  lum  in  the  rirtf  Jordan,  confeaainf  tkoir  aina . . . . .  I  baptiaed  yon  vitk 
[  lit. :  ' in '  ]  water ;  but  he  shall  baptiie  you  with  [  lit. :  'in '  ]  the  Holy  Ghoat  "—here  see  Meyer's  Com. 
f>n  Mat.  3 :  11— **cv  is,  io  accordance  With  the  meaning  of  fianri^ta  (immerse),  not  to  be 
understood  instrumentally,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  sense  of  the  element  in  which 
the  immersion  takes  place."  Those  wbo  pray  for  a  *  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  pray 
for  such  a  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  as  shall  fill  the  place  and  permit  them  to  be  flooded 
or  immersed  in  his  abundant  presence  and  power ;  see  C.  E.  Smith,  Baptism  of  Fire,. 
1881 :  aOS^U. 

(c)  From  circumstances  attending  the  administration  of  the  ordinance 
( Mark  1 :  10 — avafialvuv  U  tov  vSarog;  John  3  ;  23  —  ifdara  noXXd ;  Acts  8  :  38^ 
39  —  Korkprfoav  elf  rh  v^up  —  avk^rjoav  ek  tov  vdaroQ  ). 

Mark  1 :  10— "eoming  np  oat  of  the  water" ;  John  3 :  23— "ind  John  alao  wu  baptlaing  in  Anon  near  to  Salin,. 
booaoae  there  waa  maeh  vater  there "—  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  baptizing ;  see  Prof.  W.  A. 
Stevens,  on  ^non  near  to  Sallm,  in  Joum.  Soc.  of  Bib.  Lit.  and  Exegesis,  Dec,  1888.  iota 
8  :  38,  39— "ind  they  both  went  down  into  the  water,  both  Philip  and  the  oonodh;  and  he  baptiied  him.  ind  when 
they  came  np  out  of  the  water . . . .  " 

(ef )    From  figurative  allusions  to  the  ordinance. 

Mark  10  :  38— "ire  ye  able  to  drink  the  enp  that  I  drink?  or  to  be  baptiaad  with  the  baptiam  that  I  am  baptiied 
with  ?"—  here  the  cup  is  the  cup  of  suffering  in  Gethsemane ;  c/.  Uke  22 :  42— "Father,  if  thon 
be  willing,  remove  this  oap  ftvm  me" ;  and  the  baptism  is  the  baptism  of  death  on  Calvary,  and 
of  the  grave  that  was  to  follow ;  c/.  Lnke  12 :  50  — "  I  have  a  baptiam  to  be  baptiied  with ;  and  how  am  I 
atraitenod  till  it  be  aoeompliahod  1 "  Death  presented  itself  to  the  Savior's  mind  as  a  baptism, 
because  it  was  a  sinking  under  the  floods  of  suffering.  Rom.  6 : 4— "We  won  buied  therefore 
with  him  throogh  baptiam  into  death :  that  like  aa  Chriat  waa  railed  ih>m  the  dead  thnmgh  the  glory  of  the  father,  ao 
we  alao  might  walk  in  newnen  of  life  "—  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Pau]» 
say  on  this  passage  that  '*  it  cannot  be  understood  without  remembering  that  the  primi- 
tive method  of  baptism  was  by  immersion.'* 

1  Cor.  10  : 1,  2— "oar  fathen  wen  all  nnder  the  oload,  and  all  paamd  threngh  the  aea;  and  were  all  baptiied  nnt4^ 
Moaea  in  the  doud  and  in  the  lea " ;  Col.  2 :  12— "baring  been  bnried  with  him  in  bq>tiam,  wherein  ye  were  alao  reiwd 
with  him  " ;  leb.  10  :  22  — "  baring  oar  hearti  iprinkled  firom  an  eril  oonadonoe,  and  oar  body  wiahod  [  Ar  Aovo-M^vot  ] 
with  pore  water"— here  Trench,  N.  T.  Synonyms,  216,  217,  says  that  "Aov«  Implies  always, 
not  the  bathing  of  a  part  of  the  body,  but  of  the  whole."  1  Pet.  3 :  20,  21— "lared  throogk 
water:  whieh  alao  after  a  trae  likeneai  doth  now  eare  yoo,  eren  baptiam,  not  the  patting  away  of  the  Itlth  of  the  ieah, 
bat  the  interrogation  of  a  good  flonidenoe  toward  God,  throagh  the  renurreetion  of  Jeioi  Chriit "—  as  the  ark  whose 
sides  were  immersed  in  water  saved  Noah,  so  the  immersion  of  believers  typically  saves, 
them ;  that  is,  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  the  turning  of  the  soul  to  God,  which 
baptism  symbolizes. 
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(e)  From  the  teBtimony  of  ohurch  history  as  to  the  practice  of  the  early 
church. 

Dean  Stanley,  in  his  Addrest  at  Bton  College.  March,  1870,  on  Historical  Aspects  of 
American  Churches,  speaks  of  Immersion  as  **  the  primitive  apostolical,  and,  till  the  13th 
oentury,  the  universal,  mode  of  baptism,  which  is  still  retained  throuffbout  the  Eastern 
churches,  and  which  is  still  in  our  own  church  as  positively  enjoined  In  theory  as  it  is  uni- 
versally neglected  in  practice.'*  The  same  writer,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Oct.,  1879, 
says  that  "  the  change  from  immersion  to  sprinkling  has  set  aside  the  larger  part  of  the 
apoetoUc  language  regarding  baptism,  and  has  altered  the  very  meaning  of  the  word.*' 
Neander,  Church  Hist.,  1 :  810—*'  In  respect  to  the  form  of  baptism,  it  was.  In  conformity 
with  the  original  Institution  and  the  original  import  of  the  symbol,  performed  by  im- 
mersion, as  a  sign  of  entire  baptism  into  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  being  entirely  penetrated 

by  the  same It  was  only  with  the  sick,  where  exigency  required  it,  that  any 

exception  was  made.  Then  it  was  administered  by  sprinkling ;  but  many  superstitious 
persons  imagined  such  sprinkling  to  be  not  fully  valid,  and  stigmatized  those  thus 
baptized  as  clinics." 

Until  recently,  there  has  been  no  evidence  that  clinic  baptism,  i.  e.,  the  baptism  of  a 
sick  or  dying  person  in  bed  by  pouring  water  copiously  around  him,  was  practised 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Novatian,  in  the  third  century ;  and  in  these  cases  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  regenerating  efficacy  was  ascribed  to  the  ordinance.  We  are 
now,  however,  compelled  to  recognize  a  departure  from  N.  T.  precedent  somewhat 
further  back.  The  latest  testimony  is  that  of  Prof.  Hamack,  of  Glessen,  ih  the  Inde- 
pendent of  Feb.  19, 1885—"  Up  to  the  present  moment  we  possess  no  certain  proof  from 
the  period  of  the  second  century,  in  favor  of  the  fact  that  baptism  by  aspersion  was 
then  even  facultatively  administered;  f or  Tertullian  (De  Pcenit.,  8,  and  De  Baptismo, 
12)  is  uncertain;  and  the  age  of  those  pictures  upon  which  is  represented  a  baptism  by 
aspersion  is  not  certain.  The  *  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,'  however,  has  now 
instructed  us  that  already,  in  very  early  times,  people  in  the  church  took  no  offense 
when  aspersion  was  put  in  place  of  immersion,  when  any  kind  of  outward  circumstan- 
ces might  render  immersion  impossible  or  impracticable But  the  rule  was  also 

certainly  maintained  that  immersion  was  obligatory  if  the  outward  conditions  of  such 
a  performance  were  at  hand.*'  This  seems  to  show  that,  while  the  corruption  of  the 
N.  T.  rite  began  soon  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  baptism  by  any  other  form  than 
immersion  was  even  then  a  rare  exception,  which  those  who  introduced  the  change 
sought  to  Justify  upon  the  plea  of  necessity.  See  Schaff,  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles, 28-67,  and  other  testimony  in  Coleman,  Christian  Antiquities,  276 ;  Stuart,  in  Bib. 
Bepos.,  1883 :  866-^63. 

Dexter,  in  his  True  Story  of  John  Smyth  and  SebapUsm,  maintains  that  immersion 
was  a  new  thing  in  England  in  1641.  But  if  so,  it  was  new,  as  Congregationalism  was 
new— a  newly  restored  practice  and  ordinance  of  apostolic  times.  For  reply  to  Dexter, 
see  Long,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1883 :  12, 13,  who  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Biunt's  Ann. 
Book  of  Com.  Prayer,  that  from  1085  to  1549,  the  '  Salisbury  Use '  was  the  accepted  mode 
and  this  provided  for  the  child's  trine  immersion.  "The  Prayerbook  of  Edward  VI. 
succeeded  to  the  Salisbury  Use  in  1649;  but  in  this,  too,  immersion  has  the  place  of  honor 
— aifueion  is  only  for  the  weak.  The  English  church  has  never  sanctioned  sprinkling 
( Blunt,  226).  In  1664,  the  Westminster  Assembly  said  'sprinkle  or  pour,'  thus  annulling 
what  Christ  commanded  1600  years  before.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  immersed  in  1633.  If 
in  1641  immersion  had  been  so  generally  and  so  long  disused  that  men  saw  it  with  won- 
der and  regarded  it  as  a  novelty,  then  the  more  distinct,  emphatic,  and  peculiarly  their 
own  was  the  work  of  the  Baptists.  They  come  before  the  world,  with  no  partners,  or 
rivals,  or  abettors,  or  sympathizers,  as  the  restorers  and  preservers  of  Christian  baptism.*' 

(/)    From  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Greek  ohurch. 

De  Stourdza,  the  greatest  modern  theologian  of  the  Oreek  church,  writes:  "^airTi^w 
signifies  literally  and  always  *  to  plunge.*  Baptism  and  immersion  are  therefore  identi- 
cal, and  to  say  '  baptism  by  aspersion '  is  as  if  one  should  say  *  Immersion  by  aspersion,' 
or  any  other  absurdity  of  the  same  nature.  The  Oreek  church  maintain  that  the  Latin 
church,  instead  of  a  /^airTio-M^,  practice  a  mere  paFTio-Mo*,—  instead  of  baptism,  a  mere 
sprinkling"— quoted  in  Conant  on  Mat.,  appendix,  09.  See  also  Broadus  on  Immer- 
sion, 18. 

The  prevailmg  usage  of  any  word  determines  the  sense  it  bears,  when 
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found  in  a  oommond  of  Christ.  We  have  seen,  not  only  that  the  preyailing' 
usage  of  the  Greek  language  determines  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  baptize  * 
to  be  '  immerse/  but  that  this  is  its  fundamental,  constant,  and  only  mean- 
ing.    The  original  command  to  baptize  is  therefore  a  command  to  immerse. 

For  the  view  that  sprlnkllngr  or  pouring  constitutes  valid  baptism,  see  Hall,  Mode  of 
Baptism.  Per  contra,  see  Hovey,  in  Baptist  Quarterly,  April,  1875 ;  Wayland,  Prindplea 
and  Practices  of  Baptists,  85 ;  Carson,  Noel,  Judson,  and  PenffiUy,  on  Baptism ;  espe- 
dally  recent  and  valuable  is  Burrage,  Act  of  Baptism. 

B.  No  church  has  the  right  to  modify  or  dispense  with  this  command  of 
Christ.     This  is  plain  : 

(a)    From  the  nature  of  the  church.     Notice  : 

First, —  that,  besides  the  local  church,  no  other  visible  church  of  Christ  is 
known  to  the  New  Testament.  Secondly, — ^that  the  local  church  is  not  & 
legislative,  but  is  simply  an  executive,  body.  Only  the  authority  which 
originally  imposed  its  laws  can  amend  or  abrogate  tiiem.  Thirdly, —  that 
the  local  church  cannot  delegate  to  any  organization  or  council  of  churches 
any  power  which  it  does  not  itself  rightfully  possess.  Fourthly, —  that  the 
opposite  principle  puts  the  church  above  the  Scriptures  and  above  Christ, 
and  would  sanction  all  the  usurpations  of  Rome. 

(6)    From  the  nature  of  Qod's  command  : 

First, —  as  forming  a  part,  not  only  of  the  law,  but  of  the  fundamental 
law,  of  the  church  of  Christ  The  power  claimed  for  a  church  to  change 
it  is  not  only  legislative  but  constitutional.  Secondly, —  as  expressing  the 
wisdom  of  the  Lawgiver.  Power  to  change  the  command  can  be  claimed 
for  the  church,  only  on  the  ground  that  Christ  has  failed  to  adapt  the  ordi- 
nance to  changing  circumstances,  and  has  made  obedience  to  it  unneces- 
sarily difficult  and  humiliating.  Thirdly, — as  providing  in  immersion  the 
only  adequate  symbol  of  those  saving  truths  of  the  gospel  which  both  of 
the  ordinances  have  it  for  their  office  to  set  forth,  and  without  which  they 
become  empty  ceremonies  and  forms.  In  other  words,  the  church  has  no 
right  to  change  the  method  of  administering  the  ordinance,  because  such  a 
change  vacates  the  ordinance  of  its  essential  meaning.  As  this  argument, 
however,  is  of  such  vital  importance,  we  present  it  more  fully  in  a  special 
discussion  of  the  Symbolism  of  Baptism. 

For  advocacy  of  the  church's  rlffht  to  modify  the  form  of  an  ordinance,  see  Coleridge* 
Aids  to  Reflection,  in  Works,  1 :  883-349— "Where  a  ceremony  answered,  and  was  in- 
tended to  answer,  several  purposes  which  at  its  first  institution  were  blended  in  respect 
of  the  time,  but  which  afterward,  by  change  of  circumstances,  were  necessarily  dis- 
united, then  either  the  church  hath  no  power  or  authority  delegated  to  her,T)r  she  must 
be  authorized  to  choose  and  determine  to  which  of  the  several  purposes  the  ceremony 
should  be  attached."  Baptism,  for  example,  at  the  first  ssrmbolized  not  only  entrance 
into  the  church  of  Christ,  but  personal  faith  in  him  as  Savior  and  Lord.  It  is  assumed 
that  entrance  into  the  church  and  personal  faith  are  now  necessarily  disunited.  Since 
baptism  is  in  charge  of  the  church,  she  can  attach  baptism  to  the  former,  and  not  to  the 
latter. 

We  of  course  deny  that  the  separation  of  baptism  from  ftiith  is  ever  necessary.  We 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  thus  to  separate  the  two  is  to  pervert  the  ordinance,  and 
to  make  it  teach  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  church  membership  and  salvation  by  out- 
ward manipuhition  apart  from  faith.  We  say  with  Dean  Stanley  ( on  Baptism,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  Oct.,  1879),  though  not,  as  he  does,  with  approval,  that  the  change  in 
the  method  of  admistering  the  ordinance  shows  "  how  the  spirit  that  lives  and  moves  Id 
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human  society  can  overrtde  the  moet  saored  oitUnanoes."  We  cannot  with  him  call  this 
spirit  '*  the  free  spirit  of  Christianity  '*—  we  regard  it  rather  as  an  evil  spirit  of  disobe- 
dience and  unbelief.    See  Curtis,  Proffrees  of  Baptist  Principles,  284-245. 

Objectimw:  1.  Immersion  is  often  impracticable.— We  reply  that,  when  really  imprac- 
ticable, it  is  no  longer  a  duty.  Where  the  will  to  obey  is  present,  but  providential 
droumstances  render  outward  obedience  impossible,  Christ  takes  the  will  for  the  deed. 

2.  It  is  often  danjrerous  to  health  and  life.— We  reply  that,  when  it  is  really  danger- 
ous,  it  is  no  longer  a  duty.  But  then,  we  have  no  warrant  for  substituting  another  act 
for  that  which  Christ  has  commanded.  Duty  demands  simple  delay  until  it  can  be  ad- 
ministered with  safety.  It  must  be  remembered  that  ardent  feeling  nerves  even  the 
body.  **  Brethren,  if  your  hearts  be  warm,  Ice  and  snow  can  do  no  harm."  The  cold 
climate  of  Russia  does  not  prevent  the  universal  practice  of  immersion  by  the  Greek 
church  of  that  country. 

8.  It  is  indecent.— We  reply,  that  there  is  need  of  care  to  prevent  exposure,  but  that 
with  this  care  there  is  no  indecency,  more  than  in  fashionable  sea-bathing.  The  argu- 
ment is  valid  only  against  a  careless  administration  of  the  ordinance,  not  against  im- 
mersion itself. 

4.  It  is  inconvenient.— We  reply  that,  in  a  matter  of  obedience  to  Christ,  we  are  not 
to  consult  convenience.  The  ordinance  which  symbolizes  bis  sacrificial  death,  and  our 
spiritual  death  with  him,  may  naturally  involve  something  of  inconvenience,  but  joy  in 
submitting  to  that  inconvenience  will  be  a  test  of  the  spirit  of  obedience.  When  the  act 
is  performed,  it  should  be  performed  as  Christ  enjoined. 

5.  Other  methods  of  administration  have  been  blessed  to  those  who  submitted  to 
them.— We  reply  that  God  has  often  condescended  to  human  ignorance,  and  has  given 
his  Spirit  to  those  who  honestly  sought  to  serve  him,  even  by  erroneous  forms,  such  as 
the  mass.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  divine  sanction  of  the  error,  much  less 
as  a  warrant  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  false  system  on  the  part  of  those  who  know  that 
it  is  a  violation  of  Christ's  commands.  It  is,  in  great  part,  the  position  of  Its  advocates* 
as  representatives  of  Christ  and  his  church,  that  gives  to  this  false  system  its  power  for 
evlL 

3.     The  Symbolium  of  Baptism. 

Baptism  symbolizeB  the  preyious  entrance  of  the  belieyer  into  the  com- 
mnnion  of  Ghriat's  death  and  resurrection, —  or,  in  other  words,  regenera- 
tion through  union  with  Christ. 

A.  Expansion  of  this  statement  as  to  the  symbolism  of  baptism.  Bap- 
tism, more  particularly,  is  a  symbol : 

(a)    Of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Ohrist. 

Ban.  8 : 3— "Or  an  yt  ignonat  that  all  we  who  ware  baptiied  into  Chriit  Janu  were  b&ptifad  into  his  death?'* 
ef.  Vat.  3  :  13  —"Then  oometh  Jenu  from  Galilee  to  the  Jordan  unto  John,  to  be  baptitad  of  him  " ;  Mark  10  :  38  — 
" in  70  able  to  drink  the  eap  that  I  drink?  or  to  be  baptised  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  bagtiaad  with  ? "  Lnke  12  : 
50  — "  Bnt  I  hATe  a  baptism  to  be  baptised  with ;  and  how  am  I  straitoied  till  it  be  aooompUshed !  '*  For  the 
meaning  of  these  latter  passages,  see  note  on  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  under  B.,  (a),  below. 

(6)    Of  the  purpose  of  that  death  and  resurrection, —  namely,  to  atone 

for  sin,  and  to  deliver  sinners  from  its  penalty  and  power. 

1MB.  6 : 4— "  We  w«re  buried  thsnforo  with  him  throngh  baptism  into  death:  that  like  as  Ohrist  was  nised  fr«m 
the  de«i  throngk  the  gtory  of  the  Father,  so  we  also  might  walk  in  newness  of  lift" ;  c/.  7, 10, 11— "for  he  that  hath 
died  is  justified  from  sin ... .  For  the  death  that  he  died,  he  died  uto  sin  onoe:  bnt  the  life  that  he  UToth,  he  lireth 
onto  God.  I?en  so  reckon  jejousalTes  to  be  dead  onto  sin,  but  alifennto  God  in  Christ  Jesus";  2  Oor.  5:14— "we 
thos  Judge  thAtoBo  disd  for  all.  tbmfon  all  diod." 

(c)    Of  the  .accomplishment  of  that  purpose  in  the  person  baptized, — 

who  thus  professes  his  death  to  sin  and  resurrection  to  spiritual  life. 

Gal  3 :  27- "For  u  many  of  joa  u  wen  baptised  into  Christ  did  pat  on  Christ" ;  1  Pot  3 :  21— "whioh  [water! 
also  after  a  troe  likeness  doth  now  sare  yoo,  even  baptism,  not  the  patting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  fiesh,  bnt  the  inter- 
rogation of  a  good  eonseienoo  toward  God,  throogh  the  nsorrection  of  Jesos  Christ" ;   e/.  GaL  2 :  19,  20— "For  I 
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tknmgh  the  Uw  died  onto  the  law,  that  I  might  liT«  unto  God.  I  h*T6  been  flniflifltd  with  Christ;  tad  it  ii  bo  longar 
I  that  Uto,  bat  Ohzist  linth  ia  me,  and  that  life  whioh  I  now  lire  in  the  fleih  I  lire  in  faith,  the  fiuth  irhiflh  is  in  the 
Son  of  God,  who  loTod  me,  and  gave  himself  up  for  me" ;  Ool.  3  : 3— "For  70  died,  and  joor  lift  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
<Jod." 

{d)    Of  the  method  in  which  that  purpose  is  aooompliflhed, — by  union 

with  Christ,  receiving  him  and  giving  one's  self  to  him  by  faith. 

Rom.  6:5—"  For  if  we  hate  beeome  united  [(rvM^^vroi]  with  him  by  the  liluness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  bj 
the  likeness  of  his  re8QiTeetion"—<n;/ui^vTOi.  or  <rv/iire^vKwf,  is  uaod  of  the  man  and  the  horse  as 
grown  together  in  the  Centaur,  by  Lucian,  Dial.  Mort.,  16  : 4,  and  by  Xenophon,  Cyrop., 
4  : 3 :  18.  CoL  2 :  12— "  Having  been  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  70  wen  also  rused  with  him  throogh 
faith  in  the  working  of  God,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Dr.  N.  S.  Burton :  "The  oneness  of  the 
believer  and  Christ  is  expressed  by  the  fact  that  the  one  act  of  immersion  sets  forth 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  both  Christ  and  the  beUever." 

(e)    Of  the  conseqiient  nnion  of  all  believers  in  Christ. 

EpL  4  :  5— "one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism" ;  ICor.  12 :  13— "For  in  one  Spirit  wore  we  all  baptised  into  omo 
body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whethor  bond  or  firoe ;  and  ware  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit " ;  ef.  10  : 3,  4  —"and 
did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat ;  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritaal  drink :  for  they  drank  of  a  spiritosl  rook  that 
foUowed  them :  snd  the  rock  was  Christ" 

(/)  Of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  body, —  whioh  wili  complete 
the  work  of  Christ  in  us,  and  which  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  assure 
to  all  his  members. 

1  Cor.  IS  :  12,  22— "Kow  if  Christ  is  preaehod  that  he  hath  been  rtised  tram  the  dead,  how  say  some  among  yon  that 

there  is  no  resorreotion  of  the  dead? For  as  in  idam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  aliTO."    In  the 

Scripture  passages  quoted  above,  we  add  to  the  argument  from  the  meaning  of  the  word 
/SanTi^w  the  argument  from  the  meaning  of  the  ordinance.  Luther :  Baptism  is  "  a  sign 
both  of  death  and  resurrection.  Being  moved  by  this  reason,  I  would  have  those  that 
are  baptized  to  be  altogether  dipped  into  the  water,  as  the  word  means  and  the  mystery 
signifies."  See  Calvin  on  lets  8  :  38;  Conybeare  and  Howson  on  Rom.  8:4;  Boardman,  in 
Madison  Avenue  Lectures,  11&-136. 
• 

B.     Inferences  from  the  passages  referred  to  : 

(a)  The  central  truth  set  forth  by  baptism  is  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ, — and  our  own  death  and  resurrection  only  as  connected  with  that 

The  baptism  of  Jesus  in  Jordan,  equally  with  the  subsequent  baptism  of  his  followers, 
was  a  symbol  of  his  death.  It  was  his  death  which  he  had  In  mind,  when  he  said  "ire  70 
able  to  drink  the  enp  that  I  drink?  or  to  be  baptised  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptised  with  ?  "  (Mark  10  :  38) ; 
"  Bnt  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptised  with ;  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  aeoomplished ! "  ( Lake  12  :  50 ).  The 
being  immersed  and  overwhelmed  In  waters  is  a  frequent  metaphor  in  all  languages  to 
express  the  rush  of  successive  troubles;  compare  Pa.  69 :  2— "I  am  oome  into  deep  waters,  where 
the  floods  orerfiow  me  " ;  42  :  7 — "  ill  thj  wares  and  thj  billows  are  gone  orer  me  " ;  124  :  4,  5  — "  Then  the  waters 
had  oTerwhelmod  ns,  The  stream  had  gone  orer  onr  soul :  Then  the  prond  waters  had  gone  oTer  oar  sooL" 

So  the  suffering,  death,  and  burial,  which  were  before  our  Lord,  presented  themselves 
to  his  miud  as  a  baptism,  because  the  very  idea  of  baptism  was  that  of  a  complete  sub- 
mersion under  the  floods  of  waters.  Death  was  not  to  be  poured  upon  Christ— it  was 
no  mere  sprinkUng  of  suffering  whioh  he  was  to  endure,  but  a  sinking  into  the  mighty 
waters,  and  a  being  overwhelmed  by  them.  It  was  the  giving  of  himself  to  this,  which  he 
symbolized  by  his  baptism  in  Jordan.  That  act  was  not  arbitrary,  or  formal,  or  ritual. 
It  was  a  public  consecration,  a  consecration  to  death,  to  deatb  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
It  expressed  the  essential  nature  and  meaning  of  his  earthly  work :  the  baptism  of  water 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  consciously  and  designedly  prefigured  the  baptism  of 
death  with  which  that  ministry  was  to  close. 

Jesus*  submission  to  John's  baptism  of  repentance,  the  rite  that  belonged  only  to  sin- 
ners, can  be  explained  only  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  "made  to  be  sin  on  onr  behalf"  (2  Oar. 
5 :  21 ).  He  had  taken  our  nature  upon  him,  without  its  hereditary  corruption  indeed, 
but  with  all  its  hereditary  guilt,  that  he  might  redeem  that  nature  and  reunite  It  to  Ood. 
Ab  one  with  humanity,  he  had  in  his  unconscious  childhood  submitted  to  the  rites  of 
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<;lroumoisioii,  puriflcatioo,  and  lefcal  redemptioa  ( Uke  t :  2t-M ;  e/.  Ix.  13 : 2, 18 :  see  Lan^e, 
Alford,  Webster,  and  Wilkinson  on  Ulu  2 :  24)— all  of  them  rites  appointed  for  sinners. 
"HMUiBtlialikfnMof  Bia"(PUL2:7),  "tlia  UktiiMi«r  aafU  ieih'*  (Bi».8:  3),  he  was  "toyntaway  an 
by  tht  mriflM  of  kinadf  "  (Kab.  9 :  28). 

In  his  Iwptlsm,  therefore,  he  oould  say,  "  Tktu  it  baoowtk  tu  to  ftOill  all  rigktaouMii  "  ( lUL  3 :  15 ), 
because  only  through  the  final  baptism  of  suffering  and  death,  which  this  baptism  in 
water  foreshadowed,  could  he  "mak*  an  and  of  niia"  and  "bring  in  oToriaating  rigbtaoDanaaB'*  ( Dan. 
8 :  24 )  to  the  condemned  and  ruined  world.  He  could  not  be  "tba  lord  ov  Bigbtaoaauaa"  (Jar. 
23 : 8)  except  by  first  suffering  the  death  due  to  the  nature  he  had  assumed,  thereby  de- 
llverlnfir  It  from  Its  guilt  and  perfecting  it  forever.  All  this  was  indicated  in  that  act 
by  which  he  was  first  "nada  manitet  to  lanal "  ( Jokn  1 :  81 ).  In  his  baptism  in  Jordan,  he  was 
buried  In  the  likeness  of  his  coming  death,  and  raised  in  the  likeness  of  his  coming 
resurrection. 

As  that  baptism  pointed  forward  to  Jesus'  death,  so  our  baptism  points  backward  to 
the  same,  as  the  centre  and  substance  of  his  redeeming  work,  the  one  death  by  which 
we  live.  We  who  are  "baptiaad  into  Okriat"  are  "baptiaed  into  hia  daatk"  (B«n.  8 : 3),  that  is.  into 
spiritual  communion  and  partlolpation  in  that  death  which  he  died  for  our  salvation ;  in 
short,  in  baptism  we  declare  in  symbol  that  his  death  has  become  ours. 

(6)  The  oorrelatdve  truth  of  the  believer's  death  and  reBarreotion,  set  forth 
in  baptism,  implies,  first, — oonfession  of  sin  and  hnmiliation  on  aooonnt  of 
it,  as  deserving  of  death ;  secondly, — declaration  of  Ohrist's  death  for  sin, 
and  of  the  believer's  acceptance  of  Christ's  substitationary  work ;  thirdly, — 
acknowledgment  that  the  soul  has  become  partaker  of  Ohrist's  life,  and  now 
lives  only  in  and  for  him. 

A  false  mode  of  administering  the  ordinance  has  so  obscured  the  meaning  of  baptism 
that  it  has  to  multitudes  lost  all  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  assumed  to  be  the  only  ordinance  which  is  Intended  to  remind  us  of  the  atoning  sacri- 
fice to  which  we  owe  our  salvation.  For  evidence  of  this,  see  the  remarks  of  President 
Woolsey  in  the  Sunday  School  Times :  "  Baptism  It  [the  Christian  religion ]  could  share 
In  with  the  doctrine  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  if  a  similar  rite  had  existed  under  the 
Jewish  law,  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  appropriate  to  a  religion  which  inculcated 
renundatiou  of  sin  and  purity  of  heart  and  life.  But  [In  the  Lord's  Supper]  we  go  be- 
yond the  province  of  baptism  to  the  very  penetraXe  of  the  gospel,  to  the  eificacy  and 
meaning  of  Christ's  death." 

(c)  Baptism  symbolizes  purification,  but  purification  in  a  peculiar  and 
divine  way, — namely,  through  the  death  of  Ohrist  and  the  entrance  of  the 
soul  into  conmiunion  with  that  death.  The  radical  defect  of  sprinkling  or 
pouring,  as  a  mode  of  administering  the  ordinance,  is  that  it  does  not  point 
to  Ohrist's  death  as  the  procuring  cause  of  our  purification. 

It  is  a  grievous  thing  to  say  by  symbol,  as  those  do  say  who  practice  sprinkling  in 
place  of  immersion,  that  a  man  may  regenerate  himself,  or,  If  not  this,  yet  that  his  re- 
generation nuiy  take  place  without  connection  with  Christ's  death.  Edward  Beecher's 
chief  argument  against  Baptist  views  is  drawn  from  Jobn  3 :  22,  25— "a  qnaationing  on  tba  part 
of  Jobn's  diadplaa  vitb  a  Jew  about  purifying."  Purification  is  made  to  be  the  essential  meaning  of 
baptism,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  any  form  expressive  of  purification  will  an- 
swer the  design  of  the  ordinance.  But  if  Christ's  death  is  the  procuring  cause  of  our 
purification,  we  may  expect  it  to  be  symbolized  in  the  ordinance  which  declares  that 
purification ;  if  Christ's  death  is  the  central  fact  of  Christianity,  we  may  expect  it  to  be 
symbolized  in  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christianity. 

(<i)  In  baptism  we  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  as  the  original  source  of 
holiness  and  life  m  our  souls,  just  as  in  the  Lord's  Supper  we  show  forth 
the  Lord's  death  as  the  source  of  all  nourishment  and  strength,  after  this 
life  of  holiness  has  been  once  begun.  As  the  Lord's  Supper  symbolizes  the 
sanctifying  power  of  Jesus'  death,  so  baptism  symbolizes  its  regenerating 
power. 

M 
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The  truth  of  Christ's  death  and  reeurreotion  is  a  precious  jewel,  and  It  is  given  us  in 
these  outward  ordinances  as  in  a  casket.  Let  us  care  for  the  casket  lest  we  lose  the  irem . 
As  a  scarlet  thread  runs  through  every  rope  and  cord  of  the  British  navy,  testifying 
that  it  is  the  property  of  the  Crown,  so  through  every  doctrine  and  ordinance  of  Chris- 
tianity runs  the  red  line  of  Jesus'  blood.  It  is  their  common  reference  to  the  death  of 
Christ  that  binds  the  two  ordinances  together. 

(e)  There  are  two  reasons,  therefore,  why  nothing  but  immersion  will 
satisfy  the  design  of  the  ordinance :  first, — because  nothing  else  can  sym- 
bolize the  radical  nature  of  the  change  effected  in  regeneration — a  change 
from  spiritual  death  to  spiritual  life  ;  secondly, —  because  nothing  else  can 
set  forth  the  fact  that  this  change  is  due  to  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into- 
communion  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Christian  truth  is  an  organism.  Part  is  bound  to  part,  and  all  together  constitute  one 
vitalized  whole.  To  give  up  any  single  portion  of  that  truth  is  like  maiming  the  human 
body.  Life  may  remain,  but  one  manifestation  of  life  has  ceased.  The  whole  body  of 
Christian  truth  has  lost  Its  symmetry  and  a  part  of  its  power  to  save. 

(/)  To  substitute  for  baptism  anything  which  excludes  all  symbolic 
reference  to  the  death  of  Christ,  is  to  destroy  the  ordinance,  just  as  substi- 
tuting for  the  broken  bread  and  poured  out  wine  of  the  communion  some 
form  of  administration  which  leaves  out  all  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ 
would  be  to  destroy  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  celebrate  an  ordinance  of 
human  invention. 

Baptism,  like  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Passover,  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  a  historical  momi> 
raent.  It  witnesses  to  the  world  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again.  In  celebrating  it,  we 
show  forth  the  Lord's  death  as  truly  as  in  the  celebration  of  the  Supper.  But  it  is  more 
than  a  historical  monument.  It  is  also  a  pictorial  expression  of  doctrine.  Into  it  are 
woven  all  the  essential  truths  of  the  Christian  scheme.  It  tells  of  the  nature  and  penalty 
of  sin,  of  human  nature  delivered  from  sin  in  the  person  of  a  crucified  and  risen  8avior» 
of  salvation  secured  for  each  human  soul  that  is  united  to  Christ,  of  obedience  to  Christ 
as  the  way  to  life  and  glory.  Thus  baptism  stands  from  age  to  age  as  a  witness  for  God 
—  a  witness  both  to  the  fiicts  and  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  To  change  the  form  of 
administering  the  ordinance  is  therefore  to  strike  a  blow  at  Christianity  and  at  Christ, 
and  to  defraud  the  world  of  a  part  of  God's  means  of  salvation.  See  Ebrard's  view  of 
Baptism,  in  Baptist  Quarterly,  1800 :  867,  and  in  Olshausen's  Com.  on  N.  T.,  1 :  270,  and 
8 :  604.  ^  Also  Lightf oot.  Com.  on  Col.,  2 :  20,  and  8:1;  A.  H.  Strong,  Baptism  of  Jesus. 

4.     T?ie  Subjects  of  Baptism. 

The  proper  subjects  of  baptism  are  those  only  who  give  credible  evidence 
that  they  have  been  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, —  or,  in  other  words,, 
have  entered  by  faith  into  the  communion  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection. 

A.  Proof  that  only  persons  giving  evidence  of  being  regenerated  are 
proper  subjects  of  baptism  : 

(a)  From  the  command  and  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  which 
show : 

First,  that  those  only  are  to  be  baptized  who  have  previously  been  made 

disciples. 

UaL  28 :  19— "Go  ye  ttovfora,  and  make  disdplM  of  all  the  utioBa,  baptiang  then  mto  Uie  naoie  af  the  Fkther  nA 
aftheSenandorthelaljOluiat";  ieta  B:  41  ~" Then  thej  that  reoeiTedhia  wort  ware  baptaaed." 

Secondly,  that  those  only  are  to  be  baptized  who  have  previously  re- 
pented and  believed. 
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Hit.  3  : 1, 2,  8— "Bapmt  7« rntkb  j9  mdj  ite  vtj  of  Um  Lord and  thej  v«n  baptiied  of  him  in  the 

lint  JordiB,  ooiitewig  tlMir  wm"  ;  ieto  3 :  37, 38— "low  whtt  ttey  ksttd  this,  thty  won  priokad  in  thmr  heart, 
ud  nid  unto  FM«r  and  tht  iwt  of  tte  apoitloi,  Britkrin,  what  ihall  wa  do?  And  FMar  nid  nnto  them,  Bapant  je,  and 
ba  baptiaad  tnrj  ooa  of  70a" ;  8 :  12— "But  whan thejbaliavad  Philip praaahing good  tidings eaneaniing  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  nama  of  Jems  Ghrist,  thay  wara  baptijed,  both  man  and  woman " ;  18:8— "ind  Grispiia,tha  raler  of 
tha  qmagogna,  baliavod  in  tiia  lord  with  all  his  hooaa;  and  many  of  tha  Corinthinni  haaring  baliayed,  and  ware  bap- 
tiiad";  19:4— "John  baptiaad  with  tha  baptiim of  ropantanoa^  faying  nnto  tlie  paepla,  thai  they  ahoold  beUoTO  on 
him  whiehihonld  eoma  aftar  him,  that  ia,  on  Jeaoa." 

(6)    From  the  nature  of  the  chnrch — as  a  company  of  regenerate  persons. 

John  3 :  5— "Ixoopt  a  man  be  bon  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  ha  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  " ;  Rom.  6  :  13 
— "  Raither  preaent  yoor  membara  nnto  lin  u  inatnmenta  of  uurighteooanan ;  bat  preaent  yovnalTea  onto  God,  u  alita 
fnm  the  dead,  and  yoor  mambara  u  inatrnmenta  of  righteonaieoa  onto  God." 

(c)  From  the  symbolism  of  the  ordinance  —  as  dedaring  a  previous 
spiritual  change  in  him  who  submits  to  it. 

Adi  10 :  47—"  Oan  any  man  forUd  tha  walar,  that  thoae  ahoold  not  be  baptiMd,  whieh  hare  noaiTod  tha  My  Ghoot 
aawallaawe?"  Bom.  8:8-6 ~"  We  who  died  to  ain,  how  ahall  we  any  longvUTa  therein?  Or  are  ye  ignonnt  that 
all  we  who  were  baptiaed  into  Ohiist  Jeans  vara  baptiaed  into  hiadanth  7  Wo  were  boned  tharafore  with  him  through 
baptism  into  death:  that  like  as  Omst  waa  raised  from  the  dead  throngh  the  glory  of  the  Father,  ao  we  also  might  wnlk 
innewiMioflifa.  Forif  we  hsTebeoomeonited  with  him  by  the  likaneos  of  his  death,  wa  shall  be  also  by  the  likaneaa 
of  his  resuraotion." 

See  Dean  Stanley  on  Baptism,  24  — "  In  the  apostolic  aff  e  and  In  the  three  centuries  which 
followed,  it  is  evident  that,  as  a  arcneral  role,  those  who  came  to  baptism  came  in  full 
affe,  of  their  own  delibenite  choice.  The  liturgical  service  of  baptism  was  framed  for 
folHrrown  converts,  and  is  only  by  considerable  adaptation  applied  to  the  case  of  in- 
fants " ;  Wayland,  Principles  and  Practices  of  Baptists,  88 ;  Robins,  in  Madison  Avenue 
Lectures,  186-lfie. 

B.  Inferences  from  the  fact  that  only  persons  giving  evidence  of  being 
regenerate  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism  : 

(a)  Since  only  those  who  give  credible  evidence  of  regeneration  are 
proper  subjects  of  baptism,  baptism  cannot  be  the  means  of  regeneration. 
It  is  the  appointed  sign,  but  is  never  the  condition,  of  the  forgiveness  of 


Passages  like  Mat.  8  :  11,  Mark  1 :  4,  16  :  16,  John  3  :  6,  Acts  2  :  88,  22  : 
16,  Eph.  5  :  26,  Titus  8  :  6,  and  Heb.  10  :  22,  28,  are  to  be  explained  as  par- 
ticular instances  '*  of  the  general  fact  that,  in  Scripture  language,  a  single 
part  of  a  complex  action,  and  even  that  part  of  it  which  is  most  obvious 
to  the  senses,  is  often  mentioned  for  the  whole  of  it,  and  thus,  in  this  case, 
the  whole  of  the  solemn  transaction  is  designated  by  the  external  symboL" 
In  other  words,  the  entire  change,  internal  and  external,  spiritual  and  ritual, 
is  referred  to  in  language  belonging  strictly  only  to  the  outward  aspect  of 
it.  So  the  other  ordinance  is  referred  to  by  simply  naming  the  visible 
"breaking  of  bread,"  and  the  whole  transaction  of  the  ordination  of  mims- 
ters  is  termed  the  **  imposition  of  hands  "  ( c/.  Acts  2  :  42  ;  1  Tim.  4  :  14 ). 

]lat.3:il— "I  indeed  baptised  yon  with  water  onto  repentanoa";  llarkl:4— "the  baptism  of  ropentanee  onto 
ramisBonofains*';  18:16— "He that  baUarath  and  is  baptind  shall  be  aaTod";  John3:  5— "ixoeptamanbebom 
of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  eannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God"— here  Nicodemus,  who  was  familiar 
with  John's  baptism,  and  with  the  refusal  of  the  Sanhedrln  to  recognize  its  claims,  is 
told  that  the  baptism  of  water,  which  he  suspects  may  be  obligatory,  is  indeed  neces- 
sary to  that  complete  change  by  which  one  enters  outwardly,  as  well  as  Inwardly,  into 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  he  Is  taught  also,  that  to  "  be  bora  of  water  "  is  worthless  unless  it 
is  the  accompaniment  and  sign  of  a  new  birth  of  "tha  Spirit" ;  and  therefore,  in  the  fur- 
ther statements  of  Christ,  baptism  is  not  alluded  to ;  see  Terma  6,  8  —"that  whioh  is  bom  of  tha 
Spirit  is  spirit so  is  erary  one  that  is  bon  of  the  Spirit" 
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lets  2 :  38— "Hsptat  /«,  and  be  baptiied uto  tte  naiMioii  of  jov  aai"— on  this  passage  see  Hack- 

ett :  "  The  phrase  *  in  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  *  we  oonneot  naturally  with  t>oth 
the  preceding  yerbe  ('Ttpoit'  and  'be  btptiied').  The  clause  states  the  motive  or  object 
which  should  induce  them  to  repent  and  be  baptized.  It  enforces  the  entire  exhortation, 
not  one  part  to  the  exclusion  of  theother  "— i.  e.,  they  were  to  repent  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  quite  as  much  as  they  were  to  be  baptised  for  the  remission  of  sins,  ioti  2E :  16— 
<'irin,  lad  be  baptiied,  and  waah  away  tky  bum,  ealliiig  m  kit  naae" ;  IpL  5 :  M— "that  he  night tasdiiy  it  [the 
church  ],  hATing  oleaaaed  it  by  th«  vaahing  «r  water  vith  the  woord" ;  lit.  3  : 5— "ieeordiiig  te  hii  nerqr  he  aaved 
0%  through  the  washing  of  regenaration  [  baptism  ]  and  renewing  of  the  Mj  Ohoit  [  the  new  birth  ]  " ! 
Heb.  10 :  22— "Having  oar  hearti  sprinkled  tnm  an  evil  oonadenoe  [regeneration]  and  oar  bodies  washed  with 
pare  water  [baptism]";  c/.  lets  2:  42— "the  breaking  of  bread";  1  Tin.  4: 14 —"the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery." 

Dr.  A.  C.  Kendrick :  "  Considering  how  Inseparable  they  were  in  the  Christian  pro- 
fession—believe and  be  baptized —and  bow  imperative  and  absolute  was  the  requisition 
upon  the  believer  to  testify  his  alleeriance  by  baptism,  it  could  not  be  deemed  singular 
that  the  two  should  be  thus  united,  as  it  were,  in  one  complex  conception  ....  We  have 
no  more  right  to  assume  that  the  birth  from  water  Involves  the  birth  from  the  Spirit, 
and  thus  do  away  with  the  one,  than  to  assume  that  the  birth  from  the  Spirit  involves 
the  birth  from  wate?,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  other.  We  have  got  to  have  them 
both,  each  in  its  distinctness,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  membership  in  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

Campbelllsm,  however,  holds  that  instead  of  regeneration  preceding  baptism  and  ex- 
pressing Itself  in  baptism,  it  is  completed  only  in  baptism,  so  that  baptism  is  a  means  of 
regeneration.  With  this  form  of  sacramentallsm.  Baptists  are  necessarily  lees  in  sym- 
pathy than  with  pedobaptism  or  with  sprinkling.  The  view  of  the  Disciples,  of  whom 
Alexander  Campbell  was  the  founder,  confines  the  divine  efficiency  to  the  word.  It 
was  anticipated  by  Claude  Pajon,  the  Reformed  theologian.  In  1678;  see  Domer,  Qesch. 
Prot.  Theologie,  448-460.  That  this  was  not  the  doctrine  of  John  the  Baptist  would  ap- 
pear from  JoeephuB,  Ant.,  18  : 5  : 2,  who  in  speaking  of  John's  baptism  sajrs :  **  Baptism 
appears  acceptable  to  God,  not  in  order  that  those  who  were  baptized  might  get  free 
from  certain  sins,  but  in  order  that  the  body  might  be  sanctified,  because  the  soul  be- 
forehand had  already  been  purified  through  righteousness." 

For  the  High  Church  view,  see  Sadler,  Church  Doctrine,  41-124.  On  F.  W.  Robertson's 
view  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  see  Gordon,  in  Bap.  Quar.,  1869 :  406.  On  the  whole 
matter  of  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  see  WlUmarth,  In  Bap.  Quar.,  1877 : 1-26 
( verging  toward  the  Disciple  view) ;  and,  per  contra^  see  Bap.  Quar.,  1877  :  47(M89 ;  1872  : 
214;  Jacob,  Bed.  Polity  of  N.  T.,  266, 256. 

(6)  Ab  the  profession  of  a  spiritoal  ohange  already  wrought,  baptism  is 
primarily  the  act,  not  of  the  administrator,  but  of  the  person  baptized. 

Upon  the  person  newly  regenerate  the  command  of  Christ  first  ter- 
minates ;  only  upon  his  giving  evidence  of  the  ohange  within  him  does  it 
become  the  duty  of  the  church  to  see  that  he  has  opportunity  to  follow 
Christ  in  baptism.  Since  baptism  is  primarily  the  act  of  the  convert,  no 
lack  of  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  administrator  invalidates  the  bap- 
tism, so  long  as  the  proper  outward  act  is  performed,  with  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  person  baptized  to  express  the  fact  of  a  preceding  spiritual  re- 
newal (Acts  2  :37,  38). 

iflte  2 :  37,  38 — "  Bntkrm,  what  ahAll  we  do  7 Repent  ye  lad  be  baptiiad."    If  baptism  be  primarily 

the  act  of  the  administrator  or  of  the  church,  then  invalidity  In  the  administrator  or 
the  church  renders  the  ordinance  Itself  invalid.  But  if  baptism  be  primarily  the  act  of 
the  person  baptized — an  act  which  It  Is  the  church's  business  simply  to  scrutinise  and  fur- 
ther, then  nothing  but  the  absence  of  immersion,  or  of  an  intent  to  profess  f&ith  in  Christ, 
can  invalidate  the  ordinance.  It  is  the  erroneous  view  that  baptism  Is  the  act  of  the 
administrator  which  causes  the  anxiety  of  High  Church  Baptists  to  deduce  their  Baptist 
lineage  from  regularly  baptized  ministers  all  the  way  back  to  John  the  Baptist,  and 
which  induces  many  modern  endeavors  of  pedobaptlsts  to  prove  that  the  earliest  Bap- 
tists of  England  and  the  Continent  did  not  immerse.  All  these  solicitudes  are  unneces- 
sary. We  have  no  need  to  prove  a  Baptist  apostolical  succession.  If  we  can  derive  our 
doctrine  and  practice  from  the  New  Testament,  It  is  aU  we  require. 
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(c)  Ab  intmated  'with  the  administration  of  the  ordinanoes^  however,  the 
ohnroh  is,  on  its  part,  to  require  of  all  candidates  for  baptism  credible  evi- 
dence of  regeneration. 

This  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  church  and  its  duty  to  maintain  its 
own  existence  as  an  institution  of  Christ.  The  church  which  cannot  restrict 
admission  to  its  membership  to  such  as  are  like  itself  in  character  and  aims 
must  soon  cease  to  be  a  church  by  becoming  indistinguishable  from  the 
world.  The  duty  of  the  church  to  gain  credible  evidence  of  regeneration 
in  the  case  of  every  person  admitted  to  the  body  involves  its  right  to  re- 
quire of  candidates,  in  addition  to  a  profession  of  faith  with  the  lips,  some 
satisfactory  proof  that  this  profession  is  accompanied  by  change  in  the  con- 
duct. The  kind  and  amount  of  evidence  which  would  have  justified  the 
reception  of  a  candidate  in  times  of  persecution  may  not  now  constitute  a 
sufficient  proof  of  change  of  heart 

If  an  Odd  Fellows*  Lodgre,  in  order  to  preserve  its  distinct  existence,  must  have  its 
own  rules  for  admission  to  membership,  much  more  is  this  true  of  the  church.  The 
church  may  make  its  own  regulations  with  a  view  to  secure  credible  evidence  of  regen- 
oration.  Yet  it  is  bound  to  demand  of  the  candidate  no  more  than  reasonable  proof  of 
his  repentance  and  faith.  Since  the  church  is  to  be  convinced  of  the  candidate's  fitness 
before  It  votes  to  receive  him  to  its  membership,  it  is  generally  best  that  the  experience 
of  the  candidate  should  be  related  before  the  church.  Yet  in  extreme  cases,  as  of  sick- 
ness, the  church  may  hear  this  relation  of  experience  through  certain  appointed  repre- 
sentatives. 

Baptism  is  sometimes  figuratively  described  as  "the  door  into  the  church."  The 
phrase  is  unfortunate,  since,  if  by  the  church  is  meant  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God, 
then  Christ  is  its  only  door ;  if  the  local  body  of  believers  is  meant,  then  the  ftdth  of  the 
candidate,  the  credible  evidence  of  regeneration  which  he  gives,  the  vote  of  the  church 
itself,  are  all,  equally  with  baptism,  the  door  through  which  he  enters.  The  door,  in 
this  sense,  is  a  double  door,  one  part  of  which  is  his  confession  of  faith,  and  the  other 
his  baptism. 

(d)  As  the  outward  expression  of  the  inward  change  by  which  the  be- 
liever enters  into  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d,  baptlEon  is  the  first,  in  point  of  time, 
of  all  outward  duties. 

Begeneration  and  baptism,  although  not  holding  to  each  other  the  relation 
of  effect  and  cause,  are  both  regarded  in  the  New  Testament  as  essential  to 
the  restoration  of  man's  right  relations  to  Qod  and  to  his  people.  They 
properly  constitute  parts  of  one  whole,  and  are  not  to  be  unnecessarily  sepa- 
rated. Baptism  should  follow  regeneration  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
after  the  candidate  and  the  church  have  gained  evidence  that  a  spiritual 
change  has  been  accomplished  within  him.  No  other  duty  and  no  other 
ordinance  can  properly  precede  it. 

Neither  the  pastor  nor  the  church  should  encourage  the  convert  to  wait  for  others' 
company  before  being  baptized.  We  should  aim  continually  to  deepen  the  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  to  Christ,  and  of  personal  duty  to  obey  his  command  of  baptism 
Just  so  soon  as  a  proper  opportunity  is  afforded.  That  participation  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per cannot  properly  precede  baptism,  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

(e)  Since  regeneration  is  a  work  accomplished  once  for  all,  the  baptism 
which  symbolizes  this  regeneration  is  not  to  be  repeated. 

Even  where  the  persuasion  exists,  on  the  part  of  the  candidate,  that  at  the 
time  of  baptism  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  himself  regenerated,  the  ordi- 
nance is  not  to  be  administered  again,  so  long  as  it  has  once  been  submitted 
to,  with  honest  intent,  as  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.     We  argue  this 
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from  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  second  baptisms  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  from  the  grave  practical  difOicnltiee  attending  the  opposite  view. 
In  Acts  19  : 1-5,  we  have  an  instance,  not  of  rebaptism,  bnt  of  the  baptism 
for  the  first  time  of  certain  persons  who  had  been  wrongly  taught  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  John  the  Baptist's  doctrine,  and  so  had  ignorantly 
submitted  to  an  outward  rite  which  had  in  it  no  reference  to  Jesus  Ohrist 
and  expressed  no  faith  in  him  as  a  Savior.  This  was  not  John's  baptism, 
nor  was  it  in  any  sense  true  baptism.  For  this  reason  Paul  commanded 
them  to  be  ''baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

In  the  respect  of  not  Iseing  repeated.  Baptism  Is  unlike  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
symboUzes  the  continuous  sustalninff  power  of  Christ's  death,  while  baptism  symbolixes 
its  power  to  begfin  a  new  life  within  the  soul.  In  lets  19 :  i-5,  Paul  instructs  the  new 
disciples  that  the  real  baptism  of  John,  to  which  they  erroneously  supposed  they  had 
submitted,  was  not  only  a  baptism  of  repentance,  but  a  baptism  of  faith  in  the  comingr 
Savior.  "And  whan  Umj  hewd  tkis  tliaj  ven  baptised  into  tlia  nuu  of  tlia  Lord  Jonu"— as  they  had  not 
been  before.  Here  there  was  no  rebaptism,  for  the  mere  outward  submersion  in  water 
to  which  they  had  previously  submitted,  with  no  thouirht  of  professing  faith  in  Christ, 
was  no  baptism  at  all —whether  Johaonine  or  Christian.  See  Brooks,  in  Baptist  Quar- 
terly, April,  1867,  art. :  Rebaptism. 

Whenever  it  is  clear,  as  in  many  cases  of  CampbeUite  immersion,  that  the  candidate 
has  gone  down  into  the  water,  not  with  intent  to  profess  a  previously  existing  faith,  but 
in  order  to  be  regenerated,  baptism  is  still  to  be  administered  if  the  person  subsequently 
believes  on  Christ.  But  wherever  it  appears  that  there  was  intent  to  profess  an  already 
existing  faith  and  regeneration,  there  should  be  no  repetition  of  the  immersion,  even 
though  the  ordinance  had  been  administered  by  the  Campbellltes. 

To  rebaptize  whenever  a  Christian's  faith  and  Joy  are  rekindled  so  that  he  begins  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  his  early  experiences,  would,  in  the  case  of  many  fickle  believers, 
require  many  repetitions  of  the  ordinance.  The  presumption  is  that,  when  the  profes- 
sion of  faith  was  made  by  baptism,  there  was  an  actual  faith  which  needed  to  be  pro- 
fessed, and  therefore  that  the  baptism,  though  followed  by  much  unbelief  and  many 
wanderings,  was  a  valid  one.  Rebaptism,  in  the  case  of  unstable  Christians,  tends  to 
bring  reproach  upon  the  ordinance  itself. 

(/)  So  long  as  the  mode  and  the  subjects  are  such  as  Ghnst  has  en- 
joined, mere  accessories  are  matters  of  individual  judgment. 

The  use  of  natural  rather  than  of  artificial  baptisteries  is  not  to  be  elevated 
into  an  essential.  The  formula  of  baptism  prescribed  by  Christ  is  "into 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Mat  28 :  19— "baptima;  tton  into  the  name  of  tka  Fatto  aadofthaSoaaodofUMHoly  Gtot" ;  e/.  ioti  8 :  16 
— "Th«j  bad  boon  baptised  into  Um  namo  of  the  Lord  J«foa" ;  Rom.  6  :  3— "Or  are  ye  ignoraiit  that  all  ira  who  wan 
baptiied  into  Christ  Jeans  wero  baptised  into  his  dsath ?  "  Gal.  3 :  27— "For  u  manj  of  yon  as  ware  baptiiad  into 
€hrist  did  pat  on  Christ"  Baptism  is  immersion  into  God,  into  the  presence,  communion,  life 
of  the  Trinity ;  see  Com.  of  Clark,  and  of  Lange,  on  Mat  28 :  19 ;  also  C.  B.  Smith,  in  Bap. 
Bev.,  1881 :  805-811.  President  Wayland  and  the  Bevised  Version  read,  "into  the  nasM." 
Per  centres  see  Meyer  ( transL,  1 :  281,  note)  on  Bom.  6:3;  c/.  Vat.  10  :  41 ;  18 :  20 ;  In  all  which 
passages,  as  well  as  in  Vat  28 :  19,  he  claims  that  «it  rh  Svo^a  signiftes  "with  reference  to 
the  name.*'  In  lots  2 :  38,  and  10 :  48,  we  have  "  in  the  namo."  For  the  latter  translation  of  Vat 
28 :  19,  see  Conant,  Notes  on  Mat.,  171.  On  the  whole  subject  of  this  section,  see  Dagg, 
Church  Order,  18-78;  Ingham,  Subjects  of  Baptism. 

C.     Infant  Baptism. 

This  we  reject  and  reprehend,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(a)    Infant  baptism  is  without  warrant,  either  express  or  implied,  in  the 
Scripture. 
First, —  there  is  no  express  command  that  infants  should  be  baptized. 
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SeooDdly, — there  is  no  clear  example  of  the  baptism  of  mfants.  Thirdly, — 
the  passages  held  to  imply  infant  baptism  contain,  when  fairly  interpreted, 
no  reference  to  such  a  practice.  In  Mat.  19  :  14,  none  would  have  *  forbid- 
den,' if  Jesns  and  his  disciples  had  been  in  the  habit  of  baptizing  infants. 
Prom  Acts  16 :  15,  c/.  40,  and  Acts  16 :  33,  c/.  34,  Neander  says  that  we 
<iannot  infer  infant  baptism.  For  1  Ck)r.  16 :  15  shows  that  the  whole 
family  of  Stephanas,  baptized  by  Paul,  were  adults  ( 1  Cor.  1 :  16 ).  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  a  whole  heathen  household  baptized  upon  the  faith  of 
its  head.  As  to  1  Cor.  7 :  14,  Jaoobi  calls  this  text  "  a  sure  testimony 
Against  infant  baptism,  since  Paul  would  certainly  have  referred  to  the  bap- 
tism of  children  as  a  proof  of  their  holiness,  if  infant  baptism  had  been 
practiced."  Moreover,  this  passage  would  in  that  case  equally  teach  the 
baptism  of  the  unconverted  husband  of  a  believing  wife.  It  plainly  proves 
that  the  children  of  Christian  parents  were  no  more  baptized,  and  had  no 
closer  connection  with  the  Christian  church,  than  the  unbelieving  partners 
of  Christians. 

Mat.  19 :  14— "Suffar  tk«  Uttk  ekildna,  ud  forbid  tham  sot,  to  oum  vnto  me;  for  to  noh  Mongotk  tka  kingdom  of 
hMTon";  ieto  16:15— "And  wkon  ah«  [Lydla]  vu  b^rtiaod,  and  bor  hotuolMld";  e/.  40— "Andtliej  vent 
oat  of  the  prison,  and  ontarad  into  tba  hmm  of  Ljdia:  and  wbon  tiiaj  had  M«n  the  bnthron,  tbaj  eomfnrtad  than,  and 
dopartcd."  iota  16 :  33— The  jailor  "was  baptiaad.  be  and  aU  bia,  inunediatalj " ;  ef,  84— "And  b«  bnogbt 
tbam  np  into  bia  booaa,  and  Mt  naat  bofon  tbam,  and  r^eed  greatl  j,  with  all  bia  bonao,  baling  baliaTad  in  God  " ; 
1  Got.  16 :  15— "To  know  tbe  booao  of  Stapbanaa,  that  it  is  tba  int-frnita  of  iahaia,  and  that  thej  bara  lat  tbomaalTea 
tominiatarnntothaninta";  1 :  16— "indlbaptiaadalaothabonaeholdofStapbaau";  7: 14— "FOrthaonbaliaTing 
bnaband  is  aanetiflad  in  tba  wifo,  and  tha  onbaliaTing  irifo  ia  sanotiflad  in  tba  bnaband :  elaa  wan  jonr  ohildm  nndaan; 
bttt  now  an  tbay  bolj"—  here  the  sanctity  or  holiness  attributed  to  unbellevlnir  members  of 
the  household  is  evidently  that  of  external  connection  and  privilege,  like  that  of  the 
O.  T.  Israel. 

A  review  of  the  passacres  held  by  pedobaptists  to  support  their  views  leads  us  to  the 
<x>nclu8ion  expressed  in  the  North  British  Heview,  Aug.,  1863 :  211,  that  infant  baptism  is 
utterly  unknown  to  Scripture.  See  also  Jacob,  Eccl.  Polity  of  N.  T.,  270-275 ;  Neander's 
view,  in  Kltto,  Bib.  Cyclop.,  art.:  Baptism;  Kendrick,  in  Christian  Rev.,  April,  1888; 
Curtis,  Proerress  of  Baptist  Principles,  96;  Wayland,  Principles  and  Practices  of  Bap- 
tists, 126 ;  Cunningham,  lect.  on  Baptism,  in  Croall  Lectures  for  1886. 

(6)    Infant  baptism  is  expressly  contradicted  : 

First, — by  the  Scriptural  prerequisites  of  faith  and  repentance,  as  signs 
of  regeneration.  In  the  great  commission,  Matthew  speaks  of  bapti2sing 
disciples,  and  Mark  of  baptizing  believers ;  but  infants  are  neither  of  these. 
Secondly, —  by  the  Scriptural  symbolism  of  the  ordinance.  As  we  should 
not  bury  a  person  before  his  death,  so  we  should  not  symbolically  bury  a 
person  by  baptism  until  he  has  in  spirit  died  to  sin.  Thirdly, — by  the 
Scriptural  constitution  of  the  church.  The  church  is  a  company  of  persons 
whose  union  with  one  another  presupposes  and  expresses  a  previous  con- 
scious and  voluntary  union  of  each  with  Jesus  Christ.  But  of  this  con- 
scious and  voluntary  union  with  Christ  infants  are  not  capable.  Fourthly, 
— by  the  Scriptural  prerequisites  for  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Participation  io  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  right  only  of  those  who  can  "  dis- 
oem  the  Lord's  body  "  ( 1  Cor.  11 :  29 ).  No  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
restricting  to  intelligent  communicants  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper,  which 
would  not  equally  restrict  to  intelligent  believers  the  ordinance  of  Baptism. 

Infant  baptism  has  accordingly  led  In  the  Greek  church  to  infant  communion.  This 
course  seems  loflrically  consistent.  If  baptism  is  administered  to  unconscious  babes, 
they  should  participate  in  the  Lord's  Supper  also.    But  if  confirmation  or  any  intelll- 
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gent  profewion  of  faith  is  thought  neoeflsary  before  oommunioa,  why  should  not  such 
oonflrmation  or  profession  be  thoug-ht  necessary  before  baptism?  On  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  the  Halfway  Covenant,  see  New  Englander,  Sept..  1884  :  001-614. 

(c)  The  rise  of  infant  baptism  in  the  history  of  the  church  is  dne  to  sac- 
ramental conceptions  of  Christianity,  so  that  all  argoments  in  its  favor 
from  the  writings  of  the  first  three  centuries  are  equally  arg^nments  for  bap- 
tismal regeneration. 

Neander's  view  maybe  found  in  Kitto,  Encyc,  1 :  287—"  Infant  baptism  was  established 
neither  by  Christ  nor  by  his  apostles.  Even  In  later  times  TertuUian  opposed  It,  the 
North  African  church  holding  to  the  old  practice.'*  The  newly  discovered  Teaching  of 
the  Apostles,  which  Bryennios  puts  at  140-160  A.  D.,  and  Lightfoot  at  80-110  A.  D.,  Beem» 
to  know  nothing  of  infant  baptism. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Newman,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1884— "Infant baptism  has  always  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  State  churches.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment could  be  maintained  without  infant  baptism  or  its  equivalent.  We  should  think« 
if  the  facts  did  not  show  us  so  plainly  the  contrary,  that  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
faith  alone  would  displace  infant  baptism.  But  no.  The  establishment  must  be  main- 
tained. The  rejection  of  infant  baptism  implies  insistence  upon  a  baptism  of  believers. 
Only  the  baptized  are  properly  members  of  the  church.  Even  adults  would  not  all 
receive  baptism  on  professed  faith,  unless  they  were  actually  compelled  to  do  so.  Infant 
baptism  must  therefore  be  retained  as  the  necessary  concomitant  of  a  State  church. 

"  But  what  becomes  of  the  justification  by  faith ?  Baptism,  if  it  symbolizes  anything, 
symbolizes  regeneration.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  make  the  symbol  to  forerun  the 
fact  by  a  series  of  years*  Luther  saw  the  dlflBculty ;  but  he  was  sufficient  for  the  emer- 
gency. 'Yes,'  said  he,  'justification  is  by  faith  alone.  No  outward  rite,  apart  from 
faith,  has  any  efficacy.'  Why,  it  was  against  opera  operata  that  he  was  laying  out  all 
his  strength.  Yet  baptism  Is  the  symbol  of  regeneration,  and  baptism  must  be  adn[iin- 
istered  to  infants,  or  the  State  church  fftUs.  With  an  audacity  truly  sublime,  the  great 
reformer  declares  that  Infants  are  regenerated  in  connection  with  baptism,  and  that 
they  are  Hmuitaneousiy  justified  by  personal  faith.  An  infant  eight  days  old  believe  ? 
*  Prove  the  contrary  if  you  can  I '  triumphantiy  ejaculates  Luther,  and  his  point  is 
gained.  If  this  kind  of  personal  faith  is  said  to  justify  infants,  is  it  wonderful  that 
those  of  maturer  years  learned  to  take  a  somewhat  superficial  view  of  the  faith  that 
justifies?" 

See  Christian  Review,  Jan.,  1851;  Neander,  Church  History,  1 :811,  818:  Coleman, 
Christian  Antiquities,  S68-20O;  Arnold,  in  Bap.  Quarterly,  1800  :  88;  Hovey,  in  Baptist 
Quarterly,  1871 :  76. 

(d)  The  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported  is  nnscriptnral,  nnsonnd,  and 
dangerous  in  its  tendency : 

First, — in  assuming  the  power  of  the  church  to  modify  or  abrogate  a 
command  of  Christ.  This  has  been  sufficiently  answered  above.  Secondly, 
— in  maintaining  that  infant  baptism  takes  the  place  of  circumcision  under 
the  Abrahamic  covenant.  To  this  we  reply  that  the  view  contradicts  the 
New  Testament  idea  of  the  church,  by  making  it  a  hereditary  body,  in 
which  fleshly  birth,  and  not  the  new  birth,  qualifies  for  membership.  "  As 
the  national  Israel  typified  the  spiritual  Israel,  so  the  circumcision  which 
immediately  followed,  not  preceded,  natural  birth,  bids  us  baptize  children, 
not  before,  but  after  spiritual  birth,"  Thirdly, — in  declaring  that  baptism 
belongs  to  the  infant  because  of  an  organic  connection  of  the  child  with  the 
parent,  which  permits  the  latter  to  stand  for  the  former  and  to  make  pro- 
fession of  faith  for  it, — faith  already  existing  germinally  in  the  child  by 
virtue  of  this  organic  union,  and  certain  for  this  same  reason  to  be  devel- 
oped as  the  child  grows  to  maturity.  *'A  law  of  organic  connection  as 
regards  character  subsisting  between  the  parent  and  the  child, —  snoh  a  con- 
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neotion  as  indnoes  the  oonyiction  that  the  character  of  the  one  is  actually 
included  in  the  character  of  the  other,  as  the  seed  is  formed  in  the  capsule." 
We  object  to  this  view  that  it  unwarrantably  confounds  the  personality  of 
the  child  with  that  of  the  parent ;  practically  ignores  the  necessity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  regenerating  influences  in  the  case  of  children  of  Christian 
parents ;  and  presumes  in  such  children  a  gracious  state  which  facts  con* 
dusiyely  show  not  to  exist 

On  the  theory  that  baptism  takes  the  place  of  oiroumoision,  see  Pepper,  Baptist  Quar- 
terly, April,  1867 ;  Palmer,  in  Baptist  Quarterly,  1871 :  314.  The  Christian  Church  is 
either  a  natural,  hereditary  body,  or  it  was  merely  typified  by  the  Jewish  people.  In 
the  former  case,  baptism  belongs  to  all  children  of  Christian  parents,  and  the  church  is 
IndJstlniruishable  from  the  world.  In  the  latter  case,  it  belongs  only  to  spiritual 
descendants,  and  therefore  only  to  true  believers.  **  That  Jewish  Christians,  who  of 
course  had  been  circumcised,,  were  also  baptized,  and  that  a  largre  number  of  them  in- 
sisted that  Gentiles  who  had  been  baptized  should  also  be  circumcised,  shows  conclu- 
sively that  baptism  did  not  take  the  place  of  circumcision The  notion  that  the 

family  Is  the  unit  of  society  is  a  relic  of  barbarism.  This  appears  in  the  Roman  law, 
which  was  good  for  property  but  not  for  persons.  It  left  none  but  a  servile  station  to 
wife  or  son,  thus  degrading  society  at  the  fountain  of  family  life.  To  gain  freedom, 
the  Roman  wife  had  to  accept  a  form  of  marriage  which  opened  the  way  for  unlimited 
liberty  of  divorce." 

Prof.  Moses  Stuart  urged  that  the  form  of  baptism  was  immaterial,  but  that  the 
temper  of  heart  was  the  thing  of  moment.  Francis  Wayland,  then  a  student  of  his, 
asked :  "  If  such  is  the  case,  with  what  propriety  can  baptism  be  administered  to  those 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  exercise  any  temper  of  heart  at  all,  and  with  whom  the  form 
must  be  everything  ?  "—  The  third  theory  of  organic  connection  of  the  child  with  its 
parents  is  elaborated  by  Bushnell,  in  his  Christian  Nurture,  iX>-828.  Per  contra,  see  Bun- 
sen,  Hippolytus  and  his  Times,  179,  211 ;  Curtis,  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles,  282. 
Hezekiah's  son  Manasseh  was  not  godly ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  all  the 
drunkard's  children  are  presumptively  drunkards. 

(e)  The  lack  of  agreement  among  pedobaptists  as  to  the  warrant  for 
infant  baptism  and  as  to  the  relation  of  baptized  infants  to  the  church,  to- 
gether with  the  manifest  decline  of  the  practice  itself,  are  arguments 
against  it. 

The  propriety  of  infant  baptism  is  variously  argued,  says  Dr.  Bushnell, 
upon  the  ground  of  "natural  innocence,  inherited  depravity,  and  federal 
holiness ;  because  of  the  infant's  own  character,  the  parents'  piety,  and  the 
churches  faith ;  for  the  reason  that  the  child  is  an  heir  of  salvation  ahready, 

and  in  order  to  make  it  such No  settled  opinion  on  infant  baptism 

and  on  Ohristian  nurture  has  ever  been  attained  to." 

Bushnell,  Christian  Nurture,  9-89,  denies  original  sin,  denies  that  hereditary  connec- 
tion can  make  a  child  guilty.  But  he  seems  to  teach  transmitted  righteousness,  or  that 
hereditary  connection  can  make  a  child  holy.  He  disparages  "sensible  experiences'* 
and  calls  them  **  explosive  conversions."  But  because  we  do  not  know  the  time  of  con- 
version, shall  we  say  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  child  experienced  Ood's 
grace  ?    See  Bib.  Sac.,  1872 :  686. 

On  the  Decline  of  Infant  Baptism,  see  Vedder,  in  Baptist  Review,  April,  1882 :  178-189, 
who  shows  that  in  fifty  years  past  the  proportion  of  infant  baptisms  to  communicants 
has  decreased  from  one  in  seven  to  one  in  eleven  ;  among  the  Reformed,  from  one  in 
twelve  to  one  in  twenty ;  among  the  Presbs^erians,  from  one  in  fifteen  to  one  in 
thirty-three ;  among  the  Methodists,  from  one  in  twenty-two  to  one  in  twenty-nine ; 
among  the  Congregationalists,  from  one  in  fifty  to  one  in  seventy-seven. 

(/)    The  evil  effects  of  infant  baptism  are  a  strong  argument  against  it : 

First, —  in  forestalling  the  voluntary  act  of  the  child  baptized,  and  thu» 
practically  preventing  his  personal  obedience  to  Christ's  commands. 
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The  person  baptized  in  infttnoy  has  never  performed  any  act  with  Intent  to  obey 
Christ's  oommand  to  be  baptized,  never  has  put  forth  a  single  volition  looklnir  toward 
obedlenoe  to  that  oommand ;  see  Wilkinson,  The  Baptist  Principle,  i(M6. 

Secondly, — in  inducing  superstitious  confidence  in  an  outward  rite  as 
possessed  of  regenerating  efficacy. 

French  peasants  still  reerard  infants  before  baptism  as  only  animals  ( Stanley).  The 
haste  with  which  the  minister  is  summoned  to  baptize  the  dying  child  shows  that  super- 
atition  still  linirers  in  many  an  otherwise  evang-elical  family  in  our  own  country.  The 
Bnirllsh  Prayerbook  declares  that  in  baptism  the  infant  is  "  made  a  child  of  God  and 
•an  inheritor  of  the  king'dom  of  heaven."  Even  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism, 28 : 6,  holds  that  grace  is  actually  conferred  in  baptism,  though  the  efficacy  of  it 
is  delayed  till  riper  years.  Meroersburg  Review :  "  The  objective  medium  or  instru- 
mental cause  of  regeneration  is  baptism.  Men  are  not  regenerated  outside  the  church 
and  then  brought  into  it  for  preservation,  but  they  are  regenerated  by  being  incorpo- 
rated with  or  engrafted  into  the  church  through  the  sacrament  of  baptism."  Catholic 
Review :  "  Unbaptized,  these  little  ones  go  into  darkness ;  but  baptized,  they  rejoice 
in  the  presence  of  God  forever." 

Thirdly, — in  obscuring  and  corrupting  Christian  truth  with  regard  to  the 
sufficiency  of  Scripture,  the  connection  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  incon- 
sistency of  an  impenitent  life  with  church-membership. 

Infant  baptism  in  England  is  followed  by  confirmation  as  a  matter  of  course,  whether 
there  has  been  any  conscious  abandonment  of  sin  or  not.  In  Germany,  a  man  is  always 
understood  to  be  a  Christian  unless  he  expressly  states  to  the  contrary  —  in  fact,  he  feels 
insulted  if  his  Christianity  is  questioned.  At  the  funerals  even  of  infidels  and  debau- 
chees the  pall  used  may  be  inscribed  with  the  words :  **  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord."  Confidence  in  one's  Christianity  and  hopes  of  heaven  based  only  on  the 
fact  of  baptism  in  infancy,  are  a  great  obstacle  to  evangelical  preaching  and  to  the 
progress  of  true  religion. 

Fourthly, —  in  destroying  the  church  as  a  spiritual  body,  by  merging  it  in 
the  nation  and  the  world. 

Ladd,  Principles  of  Church  Polity:  ** Unitarianism  entered  the  Congregational 
•churches  of  New  England  through  the  breach  in  one  of  their  own  avowed  and  most 
important  tenets,  namely,  that  of  a  regenerate  church-membership.  Formalism,  in- 
-dlfferentism,  neglect  of  moral  reforms,  and,  as  both  cause  and  results  of  these,  an 
abundance  of  unrenewed  men  and  women,  were  the  causes  of  their  seeming  disasters 
in  that  sad  epoch."  But  we  would  add,  that  the  serious  and  alarming  decline  of  religion 
which  culminated  in  the  Unitarian  movement  In  New  England  had  its  origin  in  inftmt 
baptism.  This  introduced  into  the  church  a  multitude  of  unregenerate  persons  and 
permitted  them  to  determine  i^  doctrinal  position. 

Fifthly, — in  putting  into  the  place  of  Christ's  command  a  commandment 
of  men,  and  so  admitting  the  essential  principle  of  all  heresy,  schism,  and 
f idse  religion. 

There  is  therefore  no  logical  halting-place  between  the  Baptist  and  the  Romanist 
positions.  The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Hughes  of  New  York,  said  well  to  a  Pres- 
byterian minister :  "  We  have  no  controversy  with  you.  Our  controversy  is  with  the 
Baptists."  The  greatest  work  favoring  the  doctrine  which  we  here  condemn  is  Wall's 
History  of  Infant  Baptism.  For  the  Baptist  side  of  the  controversy  see  Arnold,  in 
Madison  Avenue  Lectures,  160-182;  Curtis,  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles,  274,  276; 
Bagg,  Church  Order,  144-2Q8. 

IL    The  Lobd's  Sufpeb. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  that  outward  rite  in  which  the  assembled  church 
-eats  bread  broken  and  drinks  wine  poured  forth  by  its  appointed  represen- 
tative, in  token  of  its  constant  dependence  on  the  once  crucified,  now  risen 
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Savior,  sa  Booroe  of  its  spiritual  life ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  token  of  that 

abiding  oommtinion  of  Christ's  death  and  restirreotion  through  which  the 

life  begun  in  regeneration  is  sostained  and  perfected. 

On  the  Lord's  Supper  in  general,  see  Weeton,  in  Madison  Avenue  Lectures,  183-196; 
Bagg,  Church  Order,  203-214. 

1.  The  Lord's  Supper  an  Ordinance  instituted  by  Christ 

(a)  Christ  appointed  an  outward  rite  to  be  observed  by  his  disciples  in 
remembrance  of  his  death.  It  was  to  be  observed  after  his  death ;  only 
after  his  death  could  it  completely  fulfil  its  purpose  as  a  feast  of  commem- 
oration. 

Lake  22 :  19— "And  he  took  bread,  and  when  he  had  giren  thaaki,  he  brake  it,  and  gare  to  them,  saying,  Thii  is  mj 
body  which  is  giren  &r  yon:  this  do  in  remembranoe  of  me.  And  the  onp  m  like  manner  after  sapper,  saying,  This  oap 
is  the  new  ooTenant  in  my  blood,  eren  that  which  is  poand  oat  for  yoa" ;  1  Oor.  11 :  23-25— "Fbr  I  reeetTod  of  the 
lord  that  whioh  also  I  deliTored  onto  yoo,  how  that  the  Lord  Jesos,  in  the  night  in  whioh  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread;  and 
when  he  had  giren  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said,  This  is  my  body,  whieh  is  for  yoa:  this  do  in  remembranoe  of  me.  In 
like  manner  the  eap,  after  tapper,  saying,  This  cap  is  the  new  oorenant  in  my  blood :  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in 
rsiMmbranoe  of  me."  Observe  that  this  communion  was  Christian  communion  before  Christ's 
death.  Just  as  John's  baptism  was  Christian  baptism  before  Christ's  death. 

(b)  From  the  apostolic  injunction  with  regard  to  its  celebration  in  the 
church  until  Christ's  second  coming,  we  infer  that  it  was  the  original  inten- 
tion of  our  Lord  to  institute  a  rite  of  perpetual  and  universal  obligation. 

1  Cor.  11 :  26— "For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  the  oap,  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  eome" ; 
cf.  Kat.  26 :  29— "Bat  I  say  onto  yon,  I  shall  not  drink  henoeforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  Tine,  antil  that  d^y  when  I 
drink  it  new  with  yoa  in  my  Father's  kingdom" ;  Hark  14  :  2S— ''Yerily  I  say  onto  yoa,  I  will  no  more  drink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Tine,  nntil  that  d^y  when  I  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 

(c)  The  uniform  practice  of  the  N.  T.  churches,  and  the  celebration  of 
such  a  rite  in  subsequent  ages  by  almost  all  churches  professing  to  be  Ohris- 
tian,  is  best  explained  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Lord's  8up]>er  is  an 
ordinance  established  by  Christ  himself. 

Aets  2 :  42— "And  they  eontinned  stediastly  in  the  ifoetles'  teaching  and  Mowahip,  in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the 
prayers" ;  46— ''And  d^y  by  d^y,  eontinoing  stedlaetly  with  one  aooord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  at  home, 
they  did  take  their  food  with  gladness  and  singleneas  of  heart"— on  the  words  here  translated  "at  home" 
<  mar*  oIkov  ),  but  meaninir»  as  Jacob  maintains, "  from  one  worship-room  to  another,'*  see 
paflre  640,  (e).  Aeta  20  :  7— "And  apon  the  llrst  d^y  of  the  week,  when  we  ware  gathered  together  to  break  bread, 
Paol  diseoorsed  with  them  " ;  1  Cor.  10  :  16—"  The  eap  of  blessing  whieh  we  ^ess,  is  it  not  a  oommonion  of  the  blood  of 
Ohriflt?  The  bread  whioh  we  break,  ia  it  not  a  oommonion  of  the  body  of  Christ?  seeing  th&t  we,  who  are  many,  are 
•one  bread,  one  body :  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread." 

2.  The  Mode  of  Administering  ths  Lords  Supper, 

(a)    The  elements  are  bread  and  wine. 

Although  the  bread  which  Jesus  broke  at  the  institution  of  the  ordinance  was  doubt* 
less  the  unleavened  bread  of  the  Passover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  symbolism  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  which  necessitates  the  Romanist  use  of  the  wafer.  Although  the  wine 
which  Jesus  poured  out  was  doubtless  the  ordinary  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  symbolism  of  the  ordinance  which  forbids  the  use  of  unfermented 
Juice  of  the  grape.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
validity  of  the  ordinance.  Cider,  milk,  or  even  water,  may  be  substituted  for  wine,  when 
this  latter  is  not  to  be  obtained,  just  as  dried  fish  is  substituted  for  bread  in  Iceland. 

Adoniram  Judson,  however  (LUe,  by  his  Son,  860),  writes  from  Burmah :  '*  No  wine 
to  be  procured  in  this  place,  on  which  account  we  are  unable  to  meet  with  the  other 
churches  this  day  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  For  proof  that  Bible  wines,  like 
aU  other  wines,  are  fermented,  see  Presb.  Rev.,  1881 :  80-114;  1882 :  78-106,  804-^00,  686. 
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Per  contTYX,  see  Samaon,  Bible  Wines.    On  the  Scripture  Law  of  Temperance,  see  Presb. 
Rev.,  1888:287-824. 

(6)  The  oommunion  is  of  both  kinds, — that  is,  commtmicants  are  to 
partake  both  of  the  bread  aod  of  the  wine. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  withholds  the  wine  from  the  laity,  althougrh  it  considers 
the  whole  Christ  to  be  present  under  each  of  the  forms.  Christ,  howeyer,  says :  "Dnnk 
7«  all  of  it "  ( K&i  26  :  27).  To  withhold  the  wine  from  any  believer  is  disobedience  to  Christ, 
and  is  too  easily  understood  as  teaching  that  the  laity  have  only  a  portion  of  the  benefits 
of  Christ's  death.  Calvin:  "As  to  the  bread,  he  simply  said  'Mu,  «ti'  Why  does  he 
expressly  bid  them  aU.  drink?  And  why  does  Mark  explicitly  say  that  'tk«j  all  druk  of  it ' 
( Hark  14 :  23 )  ?  "  Bengel :  Does  not  this  sugfrest  that,  if  conununlon  In  "  one  kind  alone 
were  sufficient,  it  is  the  cup  which  should  be  used  ?  The  Scripture  thus  speaks,  foresee- 
ing what  Rome  would  do." 

(c)  The  partaking  of  these  elements  is  of  a  festal  nature. 

The  Passover  was  festal  in  its  nature.  Gloom  and  sadness  are  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
the  ordinance.  The  wine  is  the  symbol  of  the  death  of  Christ,  but  of  that  death  by 
which  we  live.  It  reminds  us  that  he  drank  the  cup  of  suffering  In  order  that  we  might 
drink  the  wine  of  Joy.  As  the  bread  is  broken  to  sustain  our  physical  life,  so  Christ's 
body  was  broken  by  thorns  and  nails  and  spear  to  nourish  our  spiritual  life. 

1  Car.  11 :  28— "Fur  he  that  eatath  and  drinketh.  eateth  and  drinketh  Judgment  onto  himaeU;  if  ha  diaoern  urt  the 
bodj."  Here  the  authorized  version  wrongly  had  '*  damnation  "  instead  of  "jadgBunt"  Not 
eternal  condemnation,  but  penal  Judgment  in  general,  is  meant.  He  who  partakes  "in 
an  onworthy  manner  '*  (Tana  27),  i.  e.,  in  hypocrisy,  or  merely  to  satisfy  bodily  appetites,  and 
not  discerning  the  body  of  Christ  of  which  the  bread  is  the  symbol  (Terae  29),  draws 
down  upon  him  God's  Judicial  sentence.  Of  this  Judgment,  the  frequent  sickness  and 
death  in  the  church  at  Corinth  was  a  token.    See  Tersea  30-34,  and  Meyer's  Com. 

(d)  The  comnmnion  is  a  festival  of  commemoration, — not  simply  bring- 
ing Christ  to  our  remembrance,  but  making  proclamation  of  his  death  ta 
the  world. 

1  Oar.  11 :  24,  26— "This  do  in  remembnunee  of  me ...  Fur  aa  often  as  ye  eat  this  bnad  and  drink  thia  oa^  ye  jn- 
elaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  eome."  As  the  Passover  commemorated  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  E^gypt,  and  as  the  Fourth  of  July  commemorates  our  birth  as  a  nation,  so  the  Lord's 
Supper  commemorates  the  birth  of  the  church  In  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  As  a 
mother  might  bid  her  children  meet  over  her  grave  and  commemorate  her,  so  Christ 
bids  his  people  meet  and  remember  him.  But  subjective  remembrance  is  not  its  only 
aim.  It  is  a  public  proclamation  also.  Whether  it  brings  perceptible  blessing  to  us  or 
not,  it  is  to  be  observed  as  a  moans  of  confessing  Christ,  testifying  our  faith,  and  pub- 
lishing the  fact  of  his  death  to  others. 

(e)  It  is  to  be  celebrated  by  the  assembled  chnrch.  It  is  not  a  solitary 
observance  on  the  part  of  individuals.  No  ''showing  forth"  is  possible 
except  in  company. 

iete  20  :  7— "gathered  together  to  break  bread" ;   1  Cor.  11 :  18,  20,  22,  33,  34— "when  je  oome  together  in  the 

ehnrch assemble  joorselTeB  together hare  je  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in?  or  despiBe  je  the  ohnnh 

of  God,  and  pat  them  to  shame  that  hare  not? when  je  oome  together  to  eat If  anj  man  is  hungry,  let 

him  eat  at  home ;  that  your  ooming  together  be  not  for  judgment" 

Jacob,  Eccl.  PoUty  of  N.  T.,  191-194,  claims  that  in  lets  2 :  46— "breaking  bnad  at  home"— 
where  we  have  oi«o?,  not  otKi'a,  oXkw  is  not  a  private  house,  but  a  •  worship-room,*  and  that 
the  phrase  should  be  translated  **  breaking  bread  from  one  worship-room  to  another,'' 
or  "in  various  worship-rooms."  This  meaning  seems  very  apt  in  lets  5 :  42— "And  oTsry 
day,  in  the  temple  and  at  home  [ rather,  'in  Tarions  worship-rooma '  ],  they  eeaaed  not  to  teaeh  and  to  preach  Jena 
aa  the  Christ " ;  8:3—"  Bnt  Seal  laid  waste  the  ehoroh,  entering  into  erery  hoose  [  rather,  *  erery  vonhip-roam '  ], 
and  haling  men  and  women  eommitted  them  to  prison";  Bom.  16 : 5— "Salute  the  dveh  that  ia  in  their  hMss 
[  rather, '  in  their  worahip-room '  ]  " ;  Titos  1 :  11  — "  men  who  orerlhrow  whole  houses  [  rather,  '  whale  worship- 
rooms  '  ],  teaohiiig  things  which  they  onght  not,  for  filthy  Inere's  sake." 

The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  each  family  by  itself  is  not  recognized  in  the 
New  Testament.    Stanley,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  May,  1878,  tells  us  that  as  infant  com> 
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munlon  is  forbidden  in  the  Western  Church,  and  eyenin^  oommnnion  ia  forbidden  by 
the  Roman  Church,  so  solitary  communion  is  forbidden  by  the  Bnfflish  Church,  and 
death-bed  communion  by  the  Scottish  Church. 

(/)  The  responaibilitj  of  seeing  that  the  ordinauoe  is  properly  adminis- 
teied  rests  with  the  ohoroh  as  a  body ;  and  the  pastor  is,  in  this  matter,  the 
proper  representative  and  organ  of  the  ohnroh.  In  oases  of  extreme  exi- 
gency, however,  as  where  the  ohnroh  has  no  pastor  and  no  ordained  minister 
oan  be  secured,  it  is  competent  for  the  church  to  appoint  one  from  its  own 
number  to  administer  the  ordinance. 

1  Oor.  11 :  >,  23— "low  I  pniM  yon  that  jt  rsnmbcr  aw  in  all  thin^  tad  hold  ftit  the  tndltioni,  eren  u  I  deU?- 

ond  thorn  to  joa For  I  roenTod  of  tho  Lord  that  whioh  alio  I  doUTorad  unto  7011,  how  that  the  Lord  Joooa,  is  the 

ni^ht  in  whioh  ho  was  betnyod,  took  hnad."  Here  the  responsibility  of  administerinfir  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  laid  upon  the  body  of  believers. 

(g)  The  frequency  with  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  administered 
is  not  indicated  either  by  the  N.  T.  precept  or  by  uniform  N.  T.  example. 
We  have  instances  both  of  its  daily  and  of  its  weekly  observance.  With 
respect  to  this,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  accessories  of  the  ordinance, 
the  church  is  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion. 

ioli  t :  46— "And  day  bj  day,  eontinviaff  ilodfiMay  with  om  aooord  in  thotonplo,  and  broakinf  broad  at  home 
[or  perhaps,  'inTariouworthiprooiBs']";  20  :7— "Andnpontholntday  ofthewoek,whttwowoi«gath«nd 
togothor  to  break  bnai"  In  1878,  thirty-nine  churches  of  the  Bstablisbment  in  London  held 
daily  communion ;  In  two  churches  it  was  held  twice  each  day.  A  few  churches  of  the 
Baptist  faith  in  England  and  America  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  on  each  Lord's  day. 
Carlstadt  would  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  only  in  companies  of  twelve,  and  held  also 
that  every  bishop  must  marry.  Reclining  on  couches,  and  meeting  in  the  evening,  are 
not  commanded;  and  both,  by  their  inconvenience,  might  in  modem  times  counteract 
the  design  of  the  ordinance. 

8.     The  Symbolism  of  the  Lord^s  Supper, 

The  Lord's  Supper  sets  forth,  in  general,  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  sus- 
taining power  of  tiie  believer's  life. 

A.     Expansion  of  this  statement. 

(a)    It  symbolizes  the  death  of  Ohrist  for  our  sins. 

1  Cor.  11 :  26— "For  ai  often  aa  yo  oat  thii  broad,  and  drink  the  oap,  yo  juroclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  oome  " ; 
c/.  Hark  14 :  24  — "  lUs  ia  my  blood  of  tho  ooTonant^  whioh  ia  ihed  for  many  "—  the  blood  upon  which  the 
covenant  between  Qod  and  Christ,  and  so  between  Ood  and  us  who  are  one  with  Christ, 
ftom  eternity  past  was  based.  The  Lord's  Supper  reminds  us  of  the  covenant  which 
ensures  our  salvation,  and  of  the  atonement  upon  which  that  covenant  was  based ; 
cf.  Heb.  13 :  20--"blood  of  an  eternal  eoTenant" 

(6)    It  symbolizes  our  personal  appropriation  of  the  benefits  of  that  death. 

1  Oor.  11 :  24  —"  This  is  my  body,  whioh  is  for  yon." 

(c)  It  symbolizes  the  method  of  this  appropriation,  through  union  with 

Ohrist  himself. 

1  Cor.  10 :  16~"Tho  enp  of  blearing  whioh  wo  bleas,  is  it  not  a  oommgnioa  of  [maig.— 'partioipation  in']  the 
blood  of  Chriat?  The  bread  whioh  wo  break,  is  it  not  a  oommnnion  of  [maxy.— 'partidpation  in']  the  body  of 
Ohrist?  "  Here  "is  it  not  &partioipation"  =  'does  it  not  symbolize  the  participation? '  So  Mat 
M :  26  — "lUa  ia  my  body  "  ==  *  this  symbolizes  my  body.' 

(d)  It  symbolizes  the  continuous  dependence  of  the  believer  for  all 
spiritual  life  upon  the  once  crucified,  now  living,  Bavior,  to  whom  he  is  thus 
imited. 
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Cf,  loho  6:58— "Yiiilj,T«il7,I  ny  unto  7011,  exflipt  j»  «tt  tk«  isih  of  the  8oa  of  nu  ni  driak  hit  UM  7» 
hAv«  not  lift  in  youMlTw"— here  is  a  statement,  not  with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  but 
with  regrard  to  spiritual  union  with  Ghrist,  which  the  Lord's  Supper  only  symbolises; 
see  pafire  643,  (a). 

{e)  It  symbolizes  the  saiiotifloatLon  of  the  Ohristian  through  a  spiritual 
reproduotion  in  him  of  the*  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord. 

Eon.  8 :  10— "And  if  Christ  it  in  70a,  tho  body  it  dotd  hoeuio  of  an;  hat  the  ipirit  it  life  boente  of  rightBODt- 
AM";  PhiL3:10— "Ihatlaujknowhim.aBdthepowerof  hit  rMomolion,  tad  the  fdlowiUp  of  hit  toffninsi, 
beeomingeonfonBedojito  hit  death;  if  by  anj  maut  I  mty  tttua  onto  the  rmuTBOtioa  froa  the  dtid."  The  bread 
of  life  nourishes;  but  it  transforms  me,  not  I  it. 

(/)  It  symbolizes  the  oonseqaent  union  of  ChristiBns  in  Christ,  their 
head. 

lOor.  10:17— "teeing  that  ve,  who  are  ntny,  are  one  bread,  one  body:  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  hraad."  The 
Roman  Gatholio  says  that  bread  is  the  unity  of  many  kernels,  the  wine  the  unity  of 
many  berries,  and  all  are  changed  into  the  body  of  Ghrist.  We  can  adopt  the  former 
part  of  the  statement,  without  taking  the  latter.  By  being  united  to  Ghrist^  we  become 
united  to  one  another ;  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  it  symbolizes  our  oommon  partaking 
of  Ghrist,  symbolizes  also  the  consequent  oneness  of  all  in  whom  Ghrist  dwells. 

{g)    It  symbolizes  the  coming  joy  and  perfection  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Lake  22 :  18— "For  I  say  anto  yoa,  I  dull  not  drink  from  henoeforth  of  the  fruit  of  the  tint,  until  the  kingdom  oT 
God  dull  oome" ;  Mark  14  :  25— "Verily,  I  lay  unto  yoa,  I  dull  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day 
whan  I  drink  it  now  in  the  kingdom  of  God " ;  Hat,  26 :  29— "But  I  say  unto  yon,  I  shall  not  diink  hanoe&rth  of  thit 
fruit  of  the  Tine,  until  that  day  whon  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdoDL" 

Like  baptism,  which  points  forward  to  the  resurrection,  the  Lord's  Supper  Is  anticipa- 
tory also.  It  brings  before  us,  not  simply  death,  but  life ;  not  simply  past  sacrifice,  but 
future  glory.  It  points  forward  to  the  great  festival,  "the  marriage-supper  of  the  Iamb" 
(BoT.  19 : 0).  Domer :  **Then  Ghrist  will  keep  the  Supper  anew  with  us,  and  the  hours 
of  highest  solemnity  in  this  life  are  but  a  weak  foretaste  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
oome."  See  Madison  Avenue  Lectures,  176-216;  The  Lord*s  Supper,  a  Glerioal  Sympo- 
sium, by  Pressens^,  Luthardt,  and  English  Divines. 

B.     Inferences  from  this  statement. 

(a)  The  connection  between  the  Lord's  Sapper  and  Baptism  consists  in 
this,  that  they  both  and  equally  are  symbols  of  the  death  of  Christ.  In 
baptism,  we  show  forth  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  procuring  cause  of  our 
new  birth  into  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d.  In  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  show  forth 
the  death  of  Christ  as  the  sustaining  power  of  our  spiritual  life  after  it  has 
once  begun.  In  the  one,  we  honor  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  as  in  the  other  we  honor  its  regenerating  power.  Thus  both  are 
parts  of  one  whole — setting  before  us  Christ's  death  for  men  in  its  two  great 
purposes  and  results. 

If  baptism  symbolised  purification  only,  there  would  be  no  point  of  connection  be- 
tween the  two  ordinances.  Their  oommon  reference  to  the  death  of  Ghrist  binds  the 
two  together. 

(6)  The  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  often  repeated, — as  symbolizing  Christ's 
constant  nourishment  of  the  soul,  whose  new  birth  was  signified  in  Baptism. 

Tet  too  frequent  repetition  may  Induce  superstitious  confidence  in  the  value  of  com- 
munion as  a  mere  outward  form. 

(c)  The  Lord's  Supper,  like  Baptism,  is  the  symbol  of  a  previous  state 
of  grace.     It  has  in  itself  no  regenerating  and  no  sanctifying  power,  but  i» 
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the  symbol  by  which  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  his  sanctifier,  i» 

vividly  expressed  and  strongly  oonflrmed. 

We  derive  more  help  from  the  Lord's  Supper  than  from  private  prayer,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  an  external  rite,  Impressing  the  sense  as  weU  as  the  intellect,  celebrated  in 
company  with  other  believers  whose  faith  and  devotion  help  our  own,  and  brinffinff 
before  us  the  profoundeet  truths  of  Christianity  ~  the  death  of  Christ,  and  our  union 
with  Christ  in  that  death. 

(d)  The  blessing  received  from  participation  is  therefore  dependent 
upon,  and  proportioned  to,  the  faith  of  the  commnnicant. 

In  observing  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  need  to  discern  the  body  of  the  Lord  (1  Oar.  11 :  29) 
—  that  is,  to  recognize  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  presence  of  Christ,, 
who  through  his  deputed  representatives  gives  to  us  the  emblems,  and  who  nourishes 
and  quickens  our  souls  as  these  material  things  nourish  and  quicken  the  body.  The- 
faith  which  thus  discerns  Christ  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(e)  The  Lord's  Supper  expresses  primarily  the  fellowship  of  the  believer, 
not  with  his  brethren,  bat  with  Christ,  his  Lord. 

The  Lord's  Supper,  like  baptism,  symbolizes  fellowship  with  the  brethren  only  as 
consequent  upon,  and  incidental  to,  fellowship  with  Christ.  Just  as  we  are  all  baptized 
"iato  m»  bodj  "  ( 1  Oor.  12 :  13),  only  by  being  "baptiied  into  Christ"  (Bom.  6 : 3),  so  we  commune  with 
other  believers  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  only  as  we  commune  with  Christ.  Christ's  words  l 
"thii  4o  in  numhnaM  of  me"  (1  Oor.  11 :  24).  bid  us  think,  not  of  our  brethren,  but  of  the  Lord. 

The  offence  of  a  Christian  brother,  therefore,  even  if  committed  against  myself,  should 
not  prevent  me  from  remembering  Christ  and  oommunlng  with  the  Savior.  I  could  not 
commune  at  all,  if  I  had  to  vouch  for  the  Christian  character  of  all  who  sat  with  me^ 
This  does  not  excuse  the  church  from  effort  to  purge  its  membership  from  unworthy 
participants ;  it  simply  declares  that  the  church's  failure  to  do  this  does  not  absolve  any 
single  member  of  it  from  his  obligation  to  observe  the  Lord's  Supper.  See  Jacob,  EccU 
Polity  of  N.  T.,  286. 

4.     .Erroneous  Views  of  the  LordHs  Supper, 

A.  The  Bomanist  view, — that  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  by  priestly 
consecration  into  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that  this  consecration 
is  a  new  offering  of  Christ's  sacrifice ;  and  that,  by  a  physical  partaking  of 
the  elements,  the  communicant  receives  saving  grace  from  God.  To  this 
doctrine  of  "  transubstantiation,"  we  reply : 

(a)  It  rests  npon  a  false  interpretation  of  Scriptore.  Li  Mat.  26  :  26, 
"  this  is  my  body  "  means :  **  this  is  a  symbol  of  my  body."  Since  Christ 
was  with  the  disciples  in  visible  form  at  the  institution  of  the  supper,  he 
could  not  have  intended  them  to  recognisse  the  bread  as  being  his  literal 
body.  "  The  body  of  Christ  is  present  in  the  bread,  just  as  it  had  been  in 
the  passover  lamb,  of  which  the  bread  took  the  place  "  ( John  6  :  53  contains 
no  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  although  it  describes  that  spiritual  union 
with  Christ  which  the  supper  symbolizes ;  c/.  68.  In  1  Cor.  10  :  16,  17,. 
Kotvuvia  Tov  o^fiaroc  rov  Xpiorov  is  a  figurative  expression  for  the  spiritual 
partaking  of  Christ.  In  Mark  8  :  88,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  Peter  was- 
actually  '*  Satan,"  nor  does  1  Cor.  12  :  12  prove  that  we  are  all  Christs.  Cff. 
Oen.  41:26;   1  Cor.  10:4). 

Hat  26 :  28— "  This  IB  mj  blood vUoh  is  shod  "  cannot  be  meant  to  be  taken  literally,  since 

Christ's  blood  was  not  yet  shed.  Hence  the  Douay  version  ( Roman  Catholic),  without 
warrant,  changes  the  tense  and  reads  "  which  shall  be  shed."  At  the  institution  of  the 
Supper,  It  is  not  conceivable  that  Christ  should  hold  his  body  in  his  own  hands,  and  then 
break  it  to  the  disciples.    Zwlngle :  **  The  words  of  institution  are  not  the  mandatory- 
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*  beoome ' :  they  are  only  an  explanation  of  the  sign.'*  When  I  point  to  a  picture  and 
say :  '*  This  is  George  Washington/'  I  do  not  mean  that  the  veritable  body  and  blood  of 
Oeorgre  Washington  are  before  me.  So  when  a  teacher  points  to  a  map,  and  says : 
^'Thls  is  New  York,"  or  when  Jetus  refers  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  says :  "This  it  mjnk 
whiok  is  to  flome"  (lUt  11:14).  Jacob,  The  Lord*s  Supper,  Historically  Considered— "It 
originally  marked,  not  a  real  presence,  but  a  real  absence,  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
made  man  "—  that  is,  a  real  absence  of  his  body.  Therefore  the  Supper,  reminding  us  of 
his  body,  is  to  be  observed  In  the  church  "  till  ka  eome  "  (1  Oor.  11 :  26 ). 

John  6 :  53— "  boept  js  ott  th«  flesh  of  tho  8o&  of  ma  and  drink  his  blood,  jo  have  not  life  in  jousolTeB"  must 
be  Interpreted  by  tons  63— **»  is  the  spirit  that  qnioktnoth;  the  flesh  prafltsth  nothing :  the  words  that  I  hare 
spoken  nnto  yon  are  spirit,  and  are  lift."  1  Cor.  10 :  16^  17— "Hu  onp  of  bkosin;  vhioh  vo  bless,  is  it  not  a  oon- 
mosion  of  [auxy.- 'partidpation  in']  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bresd  vhieh  we  brsak,  is  it  not  a  ooaunnnion  of 
[marg.— '  participation  in ']  the  bodj  of  Christ  ?  "  Hark  8 :  33  — "  But  he  turning  about,  and  seeing  his  diidples,  re- 
buked Poter,  and  saith,  Get  thee  behind  m,  Satan" ;  1  Oor.  12  :  12—"  For  as  the  body  is  one  and  hath  many  membon, 
and  all  the  memben  of  the  body,  being  many,  are  one  body ;  lo  also  is  Christ"  cf.  Gon.  41 :  26— "The  seren  good 
kine  are  seren  years;  and  the  seren  good  ears  are  seren  years:  the  dream  is  one" ;  1  Oor.  10  :  4— "they  drank  of  a 
spiritnal  rook  that  foUowed  them:  and  the  rook  was  Christ." 

(6)  It  contradicts  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  as  well  as  of  all  scientific 
tests  that  can  be  applied.  If  we  cannot  tnist  our  senses  as  to  the  unchanged 
material  qualities  of  bread  and  wine,  we  cannot  trust  them  when  they  re- 
port to  us  the  words  of  Christ 

Qlbbon  was  rejoiced  at  the  discovery  that,  while  the  real  presence  is  attested  by  only 
a  single  sense —our  sight  [as  employed  in  reading  the  words  of  Christ]  —  the  real  pres- 
ence is  disproved  by  three  of  our  senses,  sight,  touch,  and  taste.  It  is  not  well  to  pur- 
chase faith  In  this  dogma  at  the  price  of  absolute  scepticism.  Stanley,  on  Baptism,  in 
his  Christian  Institutions,  tells  us  that,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  belief  that 
the  water  of  baptism  was  changed  into  the  blood  of  Christ  was  nearly  as  firmly  and 
widely  fixed  as  the  belief  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  communion  were  changed  into 
his  flesh  and  blood. 

(c)  It  involves  the  denial  of  the  completeness  of  Christ's  past  sacrifice, 
and  the  assumption  that  a  human  priest  can  repeat  or  add  to  the  atonement 
made  by  Christ  once  for  all  ( Heb.  9  :  28  —  airof  irpoaevex^eiq ).  The  Lord's 
"Supper  is  never  called  a  sacrifice,  nor  are  altars,  priests,  or  consecrations 
ever  spoken  of,  in  the  New  Testament.  The  priests  of  the  old  dispensation 
are  expressly  contrasted  with  the  ministers  of  the  new.  The  former  ''  min- 
istered about  sacred  things,"  i.  6.,  performed  sacred  rites  and  waited  at  the 
altar  ;  but  the  latter  *<  preach  the  gospel "  ( 1  Cor.  9  :  13,  14). 

Hob.  9 :  28  — "  so  Christ  also,  haring  hoon  ones  offend  "—  here  ava^  means  '  once  for  all,'  as  in  Jndi  3  — 
"the  &ith  which  was  onee  for  all  dilirorad  nnto  the  saints" ;  1  Oor.  9  :  13,  U— " Inow  jo  not  that  thej  which  min- 
ister about  saered  things  eat  of  the  things  of  the  temple,  and  they  whioh  wait  npon  the  altar  hare  their  portian  with  tho 
altar?  Bren  so  did  the  Lord  ordain  that  they  whioh  proclaim  the  gospel  should  lire  of  the  gospel"  Romanism 
introduces  a  mediator  between  the  soul  and  Christ,  namely,  bread  and  wine— and  the 
priest  besides. 

Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  2  :  68(H)87  ( Byst.  Doct.,  4 :  146-153)  —"  Christ  is  thought  of  as  at 
a  distance,  and  as  represented  only  by  the  priest  who  offers  anew  his  sacrifice.  But 
Pi-otestant  doctrine  holds  to  a  perfect  Christ,  applying:  the  benefits  of  the  work  which 
he  long  ago  and  once  for  all  completed  upon  the  cross.**  Chlllingrworth :  "  Romanists 
hold  that  the  validity  of  every  sacrament  but  baptism  depends  upon  its  administration 
by  a  priest;  and  without  priesUy  absolution  there  is  no  assurance  of  forg-iveness.  But 
the  intention  of  the  priest  is  essential  in  pronouncing  absolution,  and  the  intention  of 
the  bishop  is  essential  in  consecrating  the  priest.  How  can  any  human  being  know  that 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled?**  In  the  New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  ap- 
pears as  the  only  priest,  and  each  human  soul  hss  direct  access  to  him. 

(d)  It  destroys  Christianity  by  externalizing  it.  Bomanists  make  all 
other  service  a  mere  appendage  to  the  communion.  Physical  and  magical 
salvation  is  not  Christianity,  but  is  essential  paganism. 
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CounoU  of  Trent,  Session  vn.  On  Sacraments  in  General,  Oanon  iv:  "If  anyone 
-aaith  that  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  but  are 
«uperfluou»,  and  that  without  them,  and  without  the  desire  thereof,  men  attain  of  God, 
through  faith  alone,  the  flrraoe  of  justiflcatlon ;  thoutrh  all  [the  sacraments  ]  are  not  in- 
deed necessary  for  every  individual:  let  him  be  anathema."  On  Baptism,  Oanon  nr: 
*'  If  any  one  saith  that  the  baptism  which  is  even  ^iven  by  heretics  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  inteotion  of  doinflr  what  the  church  doth,  is  not 
true  baptism,  let  him  be  anathema."  v :  *'  If  any  man  salth  that  baptism  is  free.  i.  e., 
not  necessary  to  salvation :  let  him  be  anathema."  Baptism,  in  the  Romanist  system,  is 
necessary  to  salvation :  and  baptism,  even  though  administered  by  heretics,  is  an  admia- 
slon  to  the  church.  AU  baptized  persona  who,  throuffb  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  from 
lack  of  knowledge  or  opportunity,  are  not  connected  outwardly  with  the  true  church, 
though  they  are  apparently  attached  to  some  sect,  yet  in  reality  belong  to  the  doui  of  the 
true  church.  Many  belong  merely  to  the  body  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  are  counted 
as  its  members,  but  do  not  belong  to  its  aoul.  So  says  Archbishop  Lsmch,  of  Toronto, 
and  Pius  IX  extended  the  doctrine  of  Invincible  ignorance,  so  as  to  cover  the  case  of 
every  dissentient  from  the  church  whose  life  shows  faith  working  by  love. 

Adoration  of  the  host  ( Latin  hotikt,  victim )  is  a  regular  part  of  the  service  of  the 
mass.  If  the  Romanist  view  were  correct  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  actually 
changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  we  could  not  call  this  worship  idolatry. 
Christ's  body  in  the  sepulchre  could  not  have  been  a  proper  object  of  worship,  but 
it  was  so  after  his  resurrection,  when  it  became  animated  with  a  new  and  divine 
life.  The  Romanist  error  Is  that  of  holding  that  the  priest  has  power  to  transform  the 
elements;  the  worship  of  them  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  Is  none  the  less 
idolatrous  for  being  based  upon  the  false  assumption  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  really 
Christ's  body  and  blood.  For  the  Romanist  view,  see  Council  of  Trent,  Session  xin, 
Canon  m ;  per  contra,  see  Oalvin,  Institutes,  2 :  585-000. 

B.  The  Lutheran  and  High  Ohuroh  view, —  that  the  oommunioant,  in 
partaking  of  the  oonBecrated  elements,  eats  the  veritable  body  and  drinks 
the  veritable  blood  of  Ohrist  in  and  with  the  bread  and  wine,  although  the 
elements  themselves  do  not  oease  to  be  material  To  this  doctrine  of  "  oon- 
snbstantiation  "  we  object : 

(a)  That  the  view  is  not  required  by  Soriptnre. — ^All  the  passages  cited 
in  its  support  may  be  better  interpreted  as  referring  to  a  partaking  of  the 
elements  as  symbols.  If  Ohrist's  body  be  ubiquitous,  as  this  theory  holds, 
we  partake  of  it  at  every  meal,  as  really  as  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(b)  That  the  view  is  inseparable  from  the  general  sacramental  system  of 
which  it  forms  a  part — In  imposing  physical  and  material  conditions  of 
receiving  Christ,  it  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  justification  only  by  faith ; 
changes  the  ordinance  from  a  sign,  into  a  means,  of  salvation  ;  involves  the 
necessity  of  a  sacerdotal  order  for  the  sake  of  properly  consecrating  the  ele- 
ments; and  logically  tends  to  the  Bomaniat  oondusions  of  ritualism  and 
idolatry. 

(c)  That  it  holds  each  communicant  to  be  a  partaker  of  Christ's  veritable 
body  and  blood,  whether  he  be  a  believer  or  not, —  the  result,  in  the  absence 
of  faith,  being  condenmation  instead  of  salvation.  Thus  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  ordinance  is  changed  from  a  festival  occasion  to  one  of  mystery 
and  fear,  and  the  whole  gospel  method  of  salvation  is  obscured. 

For  the  view  here  combated,  see  Gerhard,  x  :  36S  — "  The  bread,  apart  from  the  sacra- 
ment instituted  by  Christ,  is  uot  the  body  of  Christ,  and  therefore  it  is  iproXaTpia  ( bread- 
worship)  to  adore  the  bread  in  those  solemn  processions  **  (of  the  Roman  Catholic  church) . 
207  —**  Faith  does  not  belong  to  the  substance  of  the  eucharist ;  hence  it  is  not  the  faith 
-of  him  who  partakes  that  makes  the  bread  a  communication  of  the  body  of  Christ: 
Jior  on  account  of  unbelief  in  him  who  partakes  does  the  bread  ceaae  to  be  a  communi- 
85 
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oation  of  the  body  of  Christ.*'    See  also  Sadler,  Church  Bootrine,  124-199;  Puaey,  Tract 
No.  90,  of  the  Traotarian  Series ;  Wllberforoe,  New  Birth ;  Nevlns,  M3rBtloal  Presence. 

Per  cxmtra,  see  Calvin,  Institutes,  2 :  fl0&-684;  O.  P.  Fisher,  in  Independent,  ICay  1, 1884 
— "  Calvin  differed  from  Luther,  In  holding*  that  Christ  is  received  only  by  the  believer. 
He  differed  from  Zwlngle,  in  holding-  that  Christ  is  truly,  though  spiritually,  received." 
See  also  E.  O.  Robinson,  In  Baptist  Quarterly,  1869 :  86-109 ;  Rogers,  Priests  and  Sacra- 
ments. Consubstantlation  accounts  for  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  and  for 
the  universal  ritualism  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Bowing*  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  how- 
ever, is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  maintained,  a  relic  of  the  Papal  worship  of  the  Real 
Presenoe,  but  is  rather  a  reminiscence  of  the  fourth  century,  when  controversies  about 
the  person  of  Christ  rendered  orthodox  Christians  peculiarly  anxious  to  recognize- 
Christ's  deity. 

5.     Prerequisites  to  ParticipaUon  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 

A.  There  are  prerequisites.     This  we  argue  from  the  fact : 

(a)  That  Christ  enjoined  the  celebration  of  the  Supper,  not  upon  the- 
world  at  large,  but  only  upon  his  disciples ;  (6)  that  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tions to  Christians,  to  separate  themselves  from  certain  of  their  number^ 
imply  a  limitation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a  narrower  body,  even  among 
professed  believers ;  (c)  that  the  analogy  of  baptism,  as  belonging  only 
to  a  specified  class  of  persons,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

B.  The  prerequisites  are  those  only  which  are  expressly  or  implicitly 
laid  down  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

(a)  The  church,  as  possessing  executive  but  not  legislative  power,  i& 
charged  with  the  duty,  not  of  framing  rules  for  the  administering  and 
guarding  of  the  ordinance,  but  of  discovering  and  applying  the  rules  given 
it  in  the  New  Testament.  No  church  has  a  right  to  establish  any  terms  of 
communion ;  it  is  responsible  only  for  making  known  the  terms  established 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  (6)  These  terms,  however,  are  to  be  ascer-  . 
tained  not  only  from  the  injunctions,  but  also  from  the  precedents,  of  the- 
New  Testament.  Since  the  apostles  were  inspired,  New  Testament  prece- 
dent is  the  "  common  law  "  of  the  church. 

English  law  consists  mainly  of  precedent,  that  is.  past  decisions  of  the  courts.  Im- 
memorial customs  may  bo  as  binding  as  are  the  formal  enactments  of  a  legislature. 

C.  On  examining  the  New  Testament,  we  find  that  the  prerequisites  to> 
participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are  four,  namely  : 

First, —  Regeneration. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  the  outward  expression  of  a  life  in  the  believer, 
nourished  and  sustained  by  the  life  of  Christ.  It  cannot  therefore  be  par- 
taken of  by  one  who  \b  ''dead  through .  .  .  trespasses  and  sins."  We  give 
no  food  to  a  corpse.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  never  offered  by  the  apostle» 
to  unbelievers.  On  the  contrary,  the  injunction  that  each  communicant 
"examine  himself"  implies  that  faith  which  wiQ  enable  the  communicant 
to  "  discern  the  Lord's  body  "  is  a  prerequisite  to  participation. 

1  Oor.  11 :  27-28— "Wlienfora  vlMSMTar  akjU  eat  the  brsii  or  drink  ths  onp  of  the  Lord  in  an  nnvorthy  aaniMr^ 
•hdl  be  gnilty  of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord.  But  lot  a  nun  prore  himeelf,  and  m  let  him  eat  of  the  bread,  an4 
drink  of  the  onp.    For  he  that  eatoth  and  drinkoth,  eateth  and  drinketh  Jndgnent  unto  himielt  if  he  diMn  n«t  tha 
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Lard's  body.'VSotaaff,  in  his  Churoh  Hiatorr,  8 :  617,  tells  us  that  in  the  Oreek  church,  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the  bread  was  dipped  In  the  wine,  and  both  elements  were 
delivered  in  a  spoon.  Bee  Edwards,  on  Qualifications  for  Full  Ck>nimunion,  in  Works, 
1:81. 

Secondly, — BaptisnL 

In  proof  thai  baptism  is  a  prereqniaite  to  the  Lord's  Snpper,  we  urge  the 
following  considerations: 

(a)  The  ordinanoe  of  baptism  was  instituted  and  administered  long 
before  the  sapper. 

Vat  21 :  25—"Tho  Itaptum  of  lohn,  whtnoe  vm  it?  from  koftvm  or  from  mon?"— Christ  here  intimates 
that  John*8  baptism  had  been  instituted  by  Qod  before  his  own. 

(&)  The  apostles  who  first  celebrated  it  had,  in  all  probability,  been 
baptized. 

A«te  1 :  21, 22— "Of  tht  nn  thonfon  wU«k  Un  oompuufld  vithuaUthttiaMthttthaLord  J«u  vtnt  ia  and  out 

•Boigu^bagiBBiag  from  thtba|tini  of  John of  thowmoftoDabooonta  witam^thuof  hiarenmetion"; 

19 :  4—"Jolui  boptimd  vitti  the  baptini  of  npaBtaaoa,  sajing  onto  the  people^  that  thej  ihaald  baliare  on  him  whieh 
ihMiU  oome  after  him,  that  ia,  o&  Jeioa.'* 

Seyeral  of  the  apostles  were  certainly  disciples  of  John.  If  Christ  was  baptized, 
much  more  his  disdpleft.  Jesus  recognized  John's  baptism  as  obligatory,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  take  his  apostles  from  among  those  who  had  not  submitted  to  it. 
John  the  Baptist  himself,  the  first  administrator  of  baptism,  must  have  been  himself 
unbaptized.  But  the  twelve  could  fitly  administer  it,  because  they  had  themselves 
received  it  at  John's  hands.    See  Arnold,  Terms  of  Communion,  17. 

(c)  The  command  of  Ohrist  fixes  the  place  of  baptism  as  first  in  order 
after  discipleship. 

Mat  28 :  19, 20— "8o  7«  thnofon,  and  make  diedftea  of  aU  the  nationa,  haptiiing  then  into  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  lolj  Ohoat:  teaehing  them  to  obaanro  all  thinga  whataooTir  I  oommanded  70a"—  here 
the  first  duty  is  to  make  disciples,  the  second  to  baptize,  the  third  to  instruct  in  right 
Christian  living.  Is  it  said  that  there  is  no  formal  command  to  admit  only  baptized  per- 
sons to  the  Lord*s  Supper?  We  reply  that  there  is  no  formal  command  to  admit  only 
regenerate  persons  to  baptism.  In  both  oases,  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  the  gen- 
eral connections  of  Christian  doctrine  are  sufficient  to  determine  our  duty. 

(d)  All  the  recorded  cases  show  this  to  have  been  the  order  observed  by 
the  first  Christians  and  sanctioned  by  the  apostles. 

iota  2 :  41,  i6— "Ihan  thej  that  reoeiTed  hia  word  wore  hoptiaed And  day  bj  daj,  oontinninf  iteadfastly  vith 

one  aoeord  in  the  temple,  and  hnaJdng  bread  at  home  [rather,  'in  Tariou  worahip-rooma']  they  did  take  their  food 

vithgladBMi  and  tinflanem  of  heart";   8:12— "And  when  they  beUoTod  Philip they  wore  baptiaed  " ;   10:47. 

48— "Oui  any  man  forbid  the  water,  that  theoe  ehoold  not  be  baptiaed,  whieh  have  reeeiTod  the  Holy  Ghoat  aa  well  aa 
we?  And  ho  eemmanded  than  to  be  baptiaed  in  the  name  of  JoBoaChiist";  22:16— "And  now  why  tarriest  then? 
Ariae,  and  be  baptiaed,  and  waah  away  thy  ana,  ealling  on  hia  nameL*' 

(e)  The  symbolism  of  the  ordinances  requires  that  baptism  should  pre- 
cede the  Lord's  Supper.  The  order  of  the  facts  signified  must  be  expressed 
in  the  order  of  the  ordinances  which  signify  them  ;  else  the  world  is  taught 
that  sanctification  may  take  place  without  regeneration.  Birth  must  come 
before  sustenance — 'nasoimur^  pascimur,*  To  enjoy  ceremonial  privi- 
leges, there  must  be  ceremonial  qualificationa  As  none  but  the  circum- 
cised could  eat  the  passoyer,  so  before  eating  with  the  Christian  family 
must  come  adoption  into  the  Ohristian  family. 

As  one  must  be  "bon  of  the  flpxit"  before  he  can  experience  the  sustaining  Influence  of 
Christ,  so  he  must  be  "bon  of  water"  before  he  can  properly  be  nourished  by  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Neither  the  unborn  nor  the  dead  can  eat  bread  or  drink  wine.  Only  when 
Christ  had  raised  the  daughter  of  the  Jewish  ruler  to  Ufe,  did  be  say :  "Oivo  her  to  eat"   The 
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ordinance  whloh  symboUxes  rogeneration,  or  tbe  impArtatton  of  new  life,  miut  precede 
the  ordinance  which  ByvaboUau  the  strenfftheninff  and  perfeottnir  of  the  life  already 
beflrun. 

(/)  The  standftrds  of  all  erangelical  denominationa,  with  mumportani 
exoeptions,  oonfirm  the  yiew  that  this  is  the  Datand  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture  requirements  reapecting  the  order  of  the  ordinanoea. 

"  The  only  protest  of  note  has  been  made  by  a  portion  of  the  Bmrllsh  Baptists."  To 
these  should  be  added  the  comparatiyely  small  body  of  the  Free  Will  Baptists  in  Amer- 
ica. Pedobaptist  churches  in  ^neral  refuse  full  membership,  oflBce-holdiniTf  and  tbe 
ministry,  to  unbaptized  persons.  Tbe  Presbsrterian  church  does  not  admit  to  the  Com- 
munion  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Not  one  of  the  irreat  evangelical  denom- 
inations accepts  Robert  Hall's  maxim  that  the  only  terms  of  communion  are  terms  of 
salvation.  If  individual  ministers  announce  this  principle  and  conform  their  practice 
to  it,  it  is  only  because  they  transgress  the  standards  of  the  churches  to  which  they 
belong. 

See  Tyerman*s  Oxford  Methodists,  preface,  page  vi  — *'Bven  In  Georgia,  Wesley 
excluded  dissenters  from  the  Holy  Communion,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  been 
properly  baptized :  and  he  would  himself  baptize  only  by  Immersion,  unless  the  child 
or  person  wss  in  a  weak  state  of  health.*'  Baptist  Noel  gave  it  as  his  reason  for  sub- 
mitting to  baptism,  that  to  approach  the  Lord's  Supper  conscious  of  not  being  baptized 
would  be  to  act  contrary  to  all  the  precedents  of  Scripture.  See  Curtis,  Progress  of 
Baptist  Principles,  804. 

(g)  The  practioal  resolts  of  the  opposite  view  are  convincing  proof  that 
the  order  here  insisted  on  is  the  order  of  natnre  as  well  as  of  Scriptiire. 
The  admission  of  unbaptized  persons  to  the  oommnnion  tends  always  to, 
and  has  frequently  resulted  in,  the  disuse  of  baptism  itself,  the  obscuring 
of  the  truth  which  it  symbolizes,  the  transformation  of  scripturally  consti- 
tuted churches  into  bodies  organized  after  methods  of  human  invention, 
and  the  complete  destruction  of  both  church  and  ordinances  as  Christ 
originally  constituted  them. 

John  Bunyan's  church,  once  Baptist,  Is  now  a  Congregational  body.  Some  of  the 
deacons  of  Regent's  Park  church  in  London  have  never  been  baptized  in  any  form. 
Arnold,  Terms  of  Communion,  70:  The  steps  of  departure  from  Scriptural  precedent 
have  not  unfrequently  been  the  following:  (1)  administration  of  baptism  on  a  week- 
day evening,  to  avoid  giving  offence;  (2)  reception,  without  baptism,  of  persons  re- 
nouncing belief  in  the  baptism  of  their  infSncy ;  (8)  giving  up  of  tbe  Lord's  Supper  as 
non-essential  ~  to  be  observed  or  not  observed  by  each  individual,  according  as  he  finds 
it  useful ;  (4)  choice  of  a  pastor  who  will  not  advocate  Baptist  views ;  (6)  adoption  of 
Congregational  articles  of  faith ;  (6)  discipline  and  exclusion  of  members  for  propa- 
gating Baptist  doctrine.    See  also  Curtis,  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles,  280-296. 

Thirdly, —  Church  membership. 

(a)  The  Lord's  Supper  ia  a  church  ordinance,  observed  by  churches  of 
Ohrist  as  such.  For  this  reason,  membership  in  the  church  naturally  pre- 
cedes communion.  Since  communion  is  a  family  rite,  the  participant 
should  first  be  member  of  the  family. 

lets  2 :  48,  47— "bwakiug  bretd  at  homa  [rather,  'in  Yiriaoi  vonhip-roomi*  ] "  (see  Com,  of  Meyer) ; 
20 :  7— "apon  the  iint  day  of  th«  week,  when  ve  ware  gathered  together  to  break  bread" ;  1  Oor.  11 :  18,  22— "  vhea 
ye  eome  together  in  the  ehveh ....  have  je  not  hmM  to  eat  and  to  drink  in?  or  deepae  je  the  ehinh  of  Ooi  and 
pat  them  to  ahame  that  hate  net?" 

(6)  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  symbol  of  church  fellowship.  Excommuni- 
cation implies  nothing,  if  it  does  not  imply  exclusion  from  the  communion. 
If  the  Supper  is  simply  communion  of  the  individual  with  Christ,  then  the 
church  has  no  right  to  exclude  any  from  it. 
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1  Oor.  10 :  17— *" va,  vko  an  may,  in  ona  teaad,  ana  body:  for  va  all  partaka  of  the  ona  braad."  Tbouffh 
the  Lord's  Supper  primarily  B]rmboUzeB  fellowship  with  Christ,  It  symbolizes  seconda- 
rily fellowship  with  the  church  of  Christ.  Not  all  believers  in  Christ  were  present  at  the 
first  celebration  of  the  Supper,  but  only  those  organized  into  a  body— the  apostles.  I 
can  invite  proper  persons  to  my  tea-table,  but  that  does  not  fl^lve  them  the  right  to  come 
uninvited.  Each  church,  therefore,  should  invite  visiting  members  of  sisty-churches  to 
partake  with  it.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  an  ordinance  by  Itself,  and  should  not  be  cele- 
brated at  conventions  and  associations,  simply  to  lend  dignity  to  something  else. 

The  Panpresbyterian  Council  at  Philadelphia,  in  1880,  refused  to  observe  the  Lord's 
Supper  together,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Supper  is  a  church  ordinance,  to  be  observed 
only  by  those  who  are  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  the  body,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
observed  by  separate  church  organizations  acting  together.  Substantially  upon  this 
ground,  the  Old  School  General  Assembly  long  before,  being  invited  to  unite  at  the 
Lord's  table  with  the  New  School  body  with  whom  they  had  dissolved  ecclesiastical 
relations,  declined  to  do  so.  See  Curtis,  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles,  8M ;  Arnold, 
Terms  of  Communion,  86. 

FourtMy,— An  orderly  walk. 

1  Cor.  5 : 9, 11— "I  mrata  nata  jon  in  ny  apiatta  ta  have  no  aompany  with  fomioaten . . . .  but  nov  I  vrita  onto 
yen,  nat  to  kaap  oooipaay,  if  any  man  that  ia  named  a  brother  ba  a  foraiaator,  or  eoYatooa,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  rerikr, 
or  a  dnnkard,  or  an  aztortioDar;  vith  aneh  a  one  no,  not  to  eat" ;  3  Tbaaa.  8 : 6— "lov  ira  oamniaad  yon,  brethren, 
....  that  ye  withdraw  youaelTaa  tnm  arvy  brvthar  that  walkath  diaordsrly,  and  not  aftor  the  tonditiMi  whieh  thay 
raaaiTed  af  nii" 

Diflorderly  waikmg  we  may,  with  Arnold,  class  under  four  heads  : 

(a)    Immoral  oondnot. 

1  Oor.  5 : 1-13— Paul  commands  the  Corinthian  church  to  exclude  the  inoestuous  person : 
*'  Pat  away  the  wiekad  man  fnm  among  youaelTaa." 

(6)  Bisobedienoe  to  the  commands  of  Ohrist — Since  baptism  is  a  com- 
mand of  Christ,  we  cannot  properly  commune  with  the  nnbaptized.  '  To 
admit  such  to  the  Lord's  Snpper  is  to  withhold  protest  against  a  plain  dis- 
obedience to  Christ's  commands,  and  to  that  extent  to  countenance  such 
disobedience. 

1  Oor.  U :  37— "If  any  man  thinkath  himaelf  to  be  a  prophet,  or  apiritoal,  lot  him  take  knowledge  of  the  thinga 
which  I  write  onto  yon,  that  thay  are  the  oommandment  of  tha  Lord" ;  8  Thaaa.  1 : 1— "Pad,  and  Silranna,  and 
Timothy,  nnto  tha  ehureh  of  tha  Thaaaaloniana  in  God  our  father  and  tha  Lord  Jeans  Ghrist" ;  3 :  11, 14— "For  wa  hear 

of  aoma  that  walk  among  yon  diaorderly,  that  work  not  at  all,  bnt  are  boaybodiea And  if  any  man  obey  not  our 

word  by  this  apstla,  note  that  man,  that  ye  hare  no  oompany  with  him,  to  tha  end  that  ha  may  ba  aabamad." 

(c)  Heresy. — Since  pedobaptists  hold  and  propagate  false  doctrine  with 
regard  to  the  church  and  its  ordinances  —  doctrine  which  endangers  the 
spirituality  of  the  church,  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  lordship 
of  Christ — we  cannot  properly  admit  them  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  To  admit 
them,  or  to  partake  with  them,  would  be  to  treat  falsehood  as  if  it  were 
truth. 

Titna  3:10— "i  man  that  iaharatioal  [Am.  Bevlsers:  'afhotiouman']  altar  a  Unt  and  aeoond  admonition 
raftiaa " ;  c/.  iota  20 :  30— "from  among  your  own  aalvaa  shall  man  arise,  apaaking  parrane  things,  to  draw  away 
tha  diadplaa  altar  them."  The  Panpresbyterian  Council,  mentioned  above,  refused  to  admit 
to  their  body  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  because,  though  they  adhere  to  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  church  government,  they  are  Armlnian  In  their  views  of  fhe  doctrines 
of  grace. 

Arnold,  Terms  of  Communion,  78—'*  Pedobaptists  are  guilty  of  teaching  that  the  bap- 
tized are  not  members  of  the  church,  or  that  membership  in  the  church  is  not  voluntary ; 
that  there  are  two  sorts  of  baptism,  one  of  which  is  a  profession  of  faith  of  the  person 
baptized,  and  the  other  is  profession  of  fftlth  of  another  person ;  that  regeneration  is 
given  in  and  by  baptism,  or  that  the  church  is  by  the  law  of  its  constitution  necessarily 
composed  in  great  part  of  persons  who  do  not  give,  and  were  never  supposed  to  give» 
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any  evidenoe  of  regeneratioii ;  that  the  church  has  a  liffht  to  ohana^  eflaentially  one  of 
Christ's  institutions,  or  that  It  is  unessential  whether  it  be  ohserved  as  he  ordained  it  or 
in  some  other  manner ;  that  baptism  may  be  rightfully  administered  In  a  way  which 
makes  much  of  the  lan8:ua«pe  in  which  it  is  described  in  the  Scriptures  wholly  unsuit- 
able and  inapplicable,  and  which  does  not  at  all  represent  the  facts  and  doctrines  which 
baptism  is  d^|lared  in  the  Scriptures  to  represent;  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  in  all 
relifirious  matters  the  sufficient  and  only  binding  rule  of  faith  and  practice." 

(d)  Sohism. —  Sinoe  pedobapidsts,  by  their  teaching  and  praotioe,  draw 
many  away  from  soriptarally  oonstitated  ohorohes, — thus  dividing  tme  be- 
lievers from  eaoh  other  and  weakening  the  bodies  organized  after  the  model 
of  the  New  Testament, —  it  is  imperative  upon  us  to  separate  ourselves 
from  them,  so  far  as  regards  that  communion  at  the  Lord's  table  which  is 
the  sign  of  church  fellowship. 

Rom.  16 :  17— "Hov  I  baModi  jcfa,  bntiuran,  murk  ihm.  which  are  oMuuig  tha  diTiiions  and  oootsioiii  of  atambling^ 
oontniy  to  th«  doetriiu  vhioh  ja  laarnad:  and  tarn  avay  firam  tham."  Mr.  Spurgeon  admits  Pedobap- 
tists  to  commune  with  his  church  "for  two  or  three  months."  Then  they  are  kindly 
asked  whether  they  are  pleased  with  the  church,  its  preaching,  doctrine,  form  of  gov- 
ernment, etc.  If  they  say  they  are  pleased,  they  are  asked  if  they  are  not  disposed  to 
be  baptised  and  become  members  ?  If  so  inclined,  all  is  well ;  but  if  not,  they  are  kindly 
told  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  them  to  commune  longer.  Thus  baptism  is  held  to  pre- 
cede church  membership  and  permanent  communion,  although  temporary  communion 
is  permitted  without  it. 

D.  The  local  church  is  the  judge  whether  these  prerequisites  are  ful- 
filled in  the  case  of  persons  desiring  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. — ^This 
is  evident  from  the  following  considerations  : 

(a)  The  command  to  observe  the  ordinance  was  given,  not  to  individ- 
uals, but  to  a  company. 

(6)  Obedience  to  this  command  is  not  an  individual  act,  but  is  the  joint 
act  of  many. 

(c)  The  regular  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  cannot  be  secured,  nor 

the  qualifications  of  persons  desiring  to  participate  in  it  be  scrutinized, 

unless  some  distinct  organized  body  is  charged  with  this  responsibility. 

**  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business."  If  there  be  any  power  of  efTeo- 
tive  scrutiny,  it  must  be  lodged  in  the  local  church. 

(d)  The  only  organized  body  known  to  the  New  Testament  is  the  local 
church,  and  this  is  the  only  body,  of  any  sort,  competent  to  have  charge  of 
the  ordinances.     The  invisible  church  has  no  officers. 

(e)  The  New  Testament  accounts  indicate  that  the  Lord*s  Supper  was 
observed  only  at  regular  appointed  meetings  of  local  churches,  and  was 
observed  by  these  churches  as  regularly  organized  bodiea 

ieU  SO  :  7— "lad  upon  tha  flnt  day  of  tha  veak.  vhan  ira  waragatharad  togather  to  hraak  braad";  1  Gff.  11 :  18. 
20,  22,  33  ~"  Whan  ja  ooma  togathar  in  tha  ohnroh  ....  ¥han  tharafora  ya  aaaambla  jonraelTea  togathar ....  Oa^iaa 
ja  tha  ehoreh  of  God  ? . . .  ¥han  ya  ooma  togathar  to  eat" 

(/]  Siiyse  the  duty  of  examining  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
baptism  and  for  membership  is  vested  in  the  local  church  and  is  essential 
to  its  distinct  existence,  the  analogy  of  the  ordinances  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  scrutiny  of  qualifications  for  participation  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  rests  with  the  same  body. 

The  minister  is  not  to  administer  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  his  own  option, 
any  more  than  the  ordinance  of  Baptism.    He  is  simply  the  organ  of  the  church.    He  Is 
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,  40  foUow  the  rules  of  the  ohurcb  as  to  invitations  and  as  to  the  mode  of  oelebratinar  the 
ordinance,  of  course  Instructlnir  the  church  as  to  the  order  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
-case  of  sick  members  who  desire  to  communicate,  brethren  may  be  deputed  by  the 
•church  to  hold  a  special  meeting  of  the  church  at  the  private  house  or  sick-room,  and 
then  only  may  the  pastor  officiate.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Madison  Avenue  Leo- 
tures,  817-242,  24»-2e0. 

E.     Special  objections  to  open  communion. 

The  advocates  of  this  view  claim  that  baptism,  as  not  being  an  indispen- 
sable term  of  salvation,  cannot  pioperlj  be  made  an  indispensable  term  of 
•communion. 

Robert  Hall,  Works,  1 :  S86,  held  that  there  can  be  no  proper  terms  of  communion 
which  are  not  also  terms  of  salvation.  He  claims  that  **  we  are  expressly  commanded 
to  tolerate  in  the  church  all  those  diversities  of  opinion  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
•salvation."  For  the  open  communion  view,  see  also  John  M.  Mason,  Works,  1 : 8-^09 : 
Princeton  Review,  Oct.,  1850;  Bib.  Sao.,  21 :  448;  24  :  48B;  86 :  401 ;  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims, 
6 :  103,  142.  But,  as  Curtis  remarks,  in  his  Profirress  of  Baptist  Principles,  282,  this  prin- 
ciple would  utterly  frustrate  the  very  objects  for  which  visible  churches  were  founded 
—to  be  **tte  pilkr  and  gronnd  of  tha  truth*'  (1  fim.  8 :  15") ;  for  truth  is  set  forth  as  forcibly  in 
ordinances  as  in  doctrine. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  we  reply : 
(a)    This  vie'w  is  contrary  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  all  but  an  insig- 
nificant fragment  of  organized  Christendom. 

The  English  Baptists,  and  the  Free  Will  Baptists  in  America,  are  the  only  bodies  which 
in  their  standards  of  faith  accept  and  maintain  the  principle  of  open  communion. 

(6)  It  assumes  an  unscriptural  inequality  between  the  two  ordinances. 
The  Lord's  Supper  holds  no  higher  rank  in  Scripture  than  does  baptism. 
The  obligation  to  commune  is  no  more  binding  than  the  obligation  to  pro- 
fess faith  by  being  baptized.  Open  communion,  however,  treats  baptism 
as  if  it  were  optional,  while  it  insists  upon  communion  as  indispensable. 

Robert  Hall  should  rather  have  said :  "  No  church  has  a  right  to  establish  terms  of 
baptism  which  are  not  also  terms  of  salvation.*'  for  baptism  is  most  frequently  in  Scrip- 
ture connected  with  the  things  that  accompany  salvation.  We  believe  faith  to  be  one 
prerequisite,  but  not  the  only  one.  We  may  hold  a  person  to  be  a  Christian  without 
thinking  him  entitled  to  commune  unless  he  has  been  also  baptized. 

(c]  It  tends  to  do  away  with  baptism  altogether.  If  the  highest  privi- 
lege of  church  membership  may  be  enjoyed  without  baptism,  baptism  loses 
its  place  and  importance  as  the  initiatory  ordinance  of  the  church. 

Robert  Hall  would  admit  to  the  Lord's  Supper  those  who  deny  baptism  to  be  perpetu- 
ally binding  on  the  church.  A  foreigner  may  love  this  country,  but  he  cannot  vote  at 
-our  elections  unless  he  has  been  naturalized.  Ceremonial  rites  Imply  ceremonial  quali- 
fications. 

(d)  It  tends  to  do  away  with  all  discipline.  When  Christians  offend,  the 
church  must  withdraw  its  fellowship  from  them.  But  upon  the  principle  of 
open  communion,  such  withdrawal  is  impossible,  since  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  highest  expression  of  church  fellowship,  is  open  to  every  person  who 
regards  himself  as  a  Ohristian. 

H.  F.  Colby :  "  Ought  we  to  acknowledge  that  Bvangellcal  Pedobaptlsts  are  qualified 
to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper?  We  are  ready  to  admit  them  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  on  which  we  admit  ourselves.  Our  communion  bars  oome  to  be  a  protest,  but 
^rom  no  plan  of  ours.  They  become  a  protest  merely  as  every  act  of  loyalty  to  truth 
^becomes  a  protest  against  error." 
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(e)  It  tends  to  do  away  with  the  viaible  ehnioh  altogether.  For  no  yisi- 
ble  ohnroh  is  possible,  unless  some  sign  of  membership  be  required,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  signs  of  membership  in  the  invisible  ohurdi.  Open  communion 
logically  leads  to  open  ohnroh  membership,  and  a  chnrch  membership  open 
to  all,  without  reference  to  the  qualifications  required  in  Soriptore,  or  with- 
out examination  on  the  part  of  the  church  as  to  the  existence  of  these  qualifi- 
cations in  those  who  unite  with  it,  is  virtually  an  identification  of  the  church 
with  the  world,  and,  without  protest  from  soriptDraUy  constituted  bodies* 
would  finally  result  in  its  actual  extinction. 

At  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Oonventlon  at  Provldenoe,  Oct.,  1874,  the  question  oazne  up 
of  admitting  pedobapttsta  to  memberahlp.  This  was  dispoeed  of  by  reaolvlng  that 
**  Christian  baptism  la  a  personal  aot  of  publlo  oonseoration  to  Christ,  and  that  believerB' 
baptism  and  immerrion  alone,  as  baptira,  are  fundamental  prinotplee  of  the  denomina- 
tion." In  other  words,  unlmmened  believers  would  not  be  admitted  to  membership. 
But  l8  it  not  the  Lord's  ohuroh  ?  Have  we  a  right  to  exclude?  Is  this  not  bigotry?  The- 
Free  Will  Baptist  answers :  "  No,  It  Is  only  loyalty  to  truth." 

We  olalm  that,  upon  the  nme  principle,  he  should  go  further,  and  refuse  to  admit  Uy 
the  oommunlon  those  whom  he  refuses  to  admit  to  ohuroh  membership.  The  reasons 
atiigiied  for  acting  upon  the  opposite  principle  are  tenttmental  rather  than  rationaL 
See  John  Stuart  Mill's  definition  of  sentimentality,  quoted  in  Martlneau's  BssayB,  1 :  94 
— "  Sentimentality  consists  in  setting  the  sympathetic  aspect  of  things,  or  their  loveable- 
ness,  above  their  aesthetic  aspect,  their  beauty ;  or  above  the  moral  aspect  of  them, 
their  right  or  wrong." 

Objections  to  Stiuot  Communion,  and  Answers  to  thim  (condensed  ftrom 
Arnold,  Terms  of  Communion,  8S): 

*'l8t.  PrimUive  rules  are  not  appHoabU  now,  Beply :  (1)  The  laws  of  Christ  are  un- 
changeable.    (2)  The  primitive  order  ought  to  be  restored. 

**  2nd.  Baptism,  as  an  extenuA  rtte,  Is  qf  Fen  importotiee  than  love.  Beply :  ( 1 )  It  is 
not  Inconsistent  with  love,  but  the  mark  of  love,  to  keep  Christ's  commandments. 
(2)  Love  for  our  brethren  requires  protest  against  their  errors. 

"8rd.  Peddbaptitts  think  themadves  iMptlzed.  Beply:  (1)  This  is  a  reason  why  they 
should  act  as  if  they  believed  it,  not  a  reason  why  we  should  act  as  If  it  were  so. 
(2)  We  cannot  submit  our  consciences  to  their  views  of  truth  without  liarmlng  oui^ 
selves  and  them. 

"  4th.  Strict  Communiim  is  a  hindrance  to  unUm  among  Chri8tian».  Beply :  ( 1 )  Christ 
desires  only  union  in  the  truth.  (2)  Baptists  are  not  responsible  for  the  separation. 
(8)  Mixed  oommunlon  is  not  a  cure  but  a  cause  of  disunion. 

"  6th.  The  rule  excludes  from  the  communion  baptized  memben  of  pedobaptist  churches. 
Beply :  (1)  These  persons  are  walking  disorderly,  in  promoting  error.  (2)  The  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  symbol  of  church  fellowship,  not  of  fellowship  for  individuals,  apart  from 
their  church  relations. 

**eth.  A  plea  for  dispemiiH^  with  the  rule  exiats  in  extreme  eases  where  persnm  must  eon^ 
mune  with  usornotataXL  Beply:  (1)  It  is  hard  to  fix  limits  to  these  exceptions:  they 
would  be  likely  to  encroach  more  and  more,  tiU  the  rule  became  merely  nominal.  ( 2 )  It 
is  a  greater  privilege  and  means  of  grace,  in  such  droumstanoes,  to  abstain  from  oom> 
munlng,  than  gontrary  to  principle  to  participate.  (8)  It  is  not  right  to  participate 
with  others,  where  we  cannot  Invite  them  reciprocally. 

'*7th.  AUeifed  inconsistency  of  our  practice,  (a)  Since  we  expect  to  commune  in 
heaven.  Beply :  This  confounds  Christian  fellowship  with  church  fellowship.  We  do 
commune  with  pedobaptists  spiritually,  here  as  hereafter.  We  do  not  expect  to  partake- 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  them,  or  with  others,  in  heaven,  (b)  Since  we  reject  the 
better  and  receive  the  worse.  Beply :  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  apply  Christ's, 
outward  rule,  because  we  cannot  equally  apply  his  inward  spiritual  rule  of  character. 
Pedobaptists  withhold  communion  from  those  they  regard  as  unbaptised,  though  they 
may  be  more  spiritual  than  some  in  the  church.  ( c )  Since  we  recognise  pedobaptists  as- 
brethren  in  union  meetings,  exchange  of  pulpits,  ete.  Beply :  None  of  these  acts  of 
fi^atemal  fellowship  imply  the  church  communion  which  admission  to  the  Lord's  table 
would  imply.   This  last  would  recognise  them  as  baptized :  the  former  do  not. 

*'  8th.  AUeoed  impotiey  of  our  praetioe,  Beply :  ( 1 )  This  consideration  would  be  per> 
tinent,  only  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  change  our  practice  when  it  was  expedient,  or  was. 
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thought  to  be  so.  (2)  Any  paitioalar  truth  will  inspire  respect  in  others  in  proportion 
as  its  advocates  show  that  they  respect  it.  In  Engrland  our  numbers  have  diminished, 
compared  with  the  population,  in  the  ratio  of  88  per  cent, ;  here  we  have  increased  60 
per  eent.y  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  population. 

Summary.  Open  communion  must  be  justifled.  If  at  all,  on  one  of  four  srrounds  i 
First,  that  baptism  is  not  prerequisite  to  communion.  But  this  is  opposed  to  the  belief 
and  practice  of  all  churches.  Secondly,  that  immersion  on  profession  of  faith  is  not 
essential  to  baptism.  But  this  is  renouncing  Baptist  principles  altogether.  Thirdly,  that 
the  individual,  and  not  the  church,  is  to  be  the  judge  of  his  quallflcations  for  admission 
to  the  communion.  But  this  is  contrary  to  sound  reason,  and  fatal  to  the  ends  for  which 
the  church  is  Instituted.  For,  if  the  conscience  of  the  individual  is  to  be  the  rule  of  the 
action  of  the  church  in  regard  to  his  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  why  not  also  with 
regard  to  his  regeneration,  his  doctrinal  belief,  and  his  obedience  to  Christ's  commands- 
generally  ?  Fourthly,  that  the  church  has  no  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  come  to  her  communion.  But  this  is  abandoning  the  principle  of  the 
independence  of  the  churches,  and  their  accountableness  to  Christ,  and  it  overthrows  all 
church  discipline.'* 

See  also  Hovey,  in  Bib.  Sac,  1888 :  188;  Pepper,  in  Bap.  Qnar.,  1887 :  816;  Curtis  on 
Communion,  882;  Howell,  Terms  of  Communion;  Williams,  The  Lord's  Supper;  Theo- 
dosla  Earnest,  pub.  by  Am.  Bap.  Pub.  Soc. :  Wilkinson,  The  Baptist  Principle.  In  con- 
cluding our  treatment  of  Bodesiology,  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Jacob* 
the  Knglislfcghurchman,  in  his  Bccleslastical  Polity  of  the  N.  T.,  and  Cunningham,  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  in  his  CroaU  Lectures  for  1886,  have  furnished  Baptists  with  much 
valuable  material  for  the  defense  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  ita 
Ordinances.  In  fact,  a  complete  statement  of  the  Baptist  positions  might  easily  be  oon- 
struoted  from  the  concessions  of  their  various  opponents. 


PAET  VIII. 

ESOHATOLOGT,  OR  THE  DOCTRINE  OP  FINAL  THINGS. 

Neither  the  individnal  Christian  character,  nor  the  Christian  chnrch  as  a 
whole,  attains  its  destined  perfection  in  this  life  ( Rom.  8  :  24 ).  This  per- 
fection is  reached  in  the  world  to  come  ( 1  Cor.  13  :  10 ).  As  preparing  the 
way  for  the  kingdom  of  Qod  in  its  completeness,  certain  events  are  to  take 
place,  such  as  death,  Christ's  second  coming,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
the  general  judgment  As  stages  in  the  futore  condition  of  men,  there  is 
to  be  an  intermediate  and  an  ultimate  state,  both  for  the  righteous  and 
for  the  wicked.  We  discoss  these  events  and  states  in  what  appears  from 
Scriptore  to  be  the  order  of  their  occorrence. 

Rob.  8 :  24— "in  hope  wen  ve  uTed:  bat  hoft  that  is  ssn  ii  not  hop*:  for  who  hopsth  for  that  vhiok  he  inth?  " 
1  Oor.  13 :  10— "when  that  vhioh  is  perfeot  is  oosm,  that  vfaioh  is  in  port  shsU  bo  dons  tinj"  Original  sin  Is 
not  wholly  eradicated  from  the  Christian,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  yet  sole  ruler.  So, 
too,  the  church  is  still  in  a  state  of  conflict,  and  victory  is  hereafter.  But  as  the  Christian 
life  attains  its  completeness  only  in  the  future,  so  with  the  life  of  sin.  Death  beflrios 
here,  but  culminates  hereafter.  Jsoms  1 :  15— "the  sin,  vhan  it  is  M  gnvn,  bringvth  fbrth'doath." 
The  wicked  man  here  has  only  a  foretaste  of  "tha  vrath  to  oono "  ( Mat  3 :  7).  We  may  "^J  v^ 
....trwsnnsinhaoTai"  (lUt  6:20),  but  wemay  also  "treamnopfloroanalTasvnth"  ( Bon.  2 : 5 ),  i.  e., 
lay  up  treasure  in  hell. 

Domer :  "  To  the  actuality  of  the  consummation  of  the  church  belonffs  a  cessation  of 
reproduction  through  which  there  is  constantly  renewed  a  world  which  the  church 

must  subdue The  mutually  external  existence  of  spirit  and  nature  must  give 

way  to  a  perfect  internal  existence.  Their  externality  to  each  other  is  the  erround  of 
the  mortality  of  the  natural  side,  and  of  its  being  a  means  of  temptation  to  the  spirit- 
ual side.    For  in  this  externality  the  natural  side  has  still  too  great  independence  and 

exerts  a  determining  power  over  the  personality Art,  the  beautiful,  receives  In 

the  future  state  its  special  place ;  for  it  is  the  way  of  art  to  delight  in  visible  presenta- 
tion, to  achieve  the  classical  and  perfect  with  unfettered  play  of  its  powers.  Every  one 
morally  perfect  will  thus  wed  the  good  to  the  beautiful.  In  the  rest,  there  will  be  no 
Inactivity ;  and  in  the  activity  also,  no  unrest.'* 

Schleiermacher :  **  Eschatology  is  essentially  prophetic ;  and  is  therefore  vague  and 
indefinite,  like  all  unfulfilled  prophecy.*'  Schiller's  Thekla :  "  Every  thought  of  beauti- 
ful, trustful  seeming  Stands  fulfilled  in  heaven's  eternal  day ;  Shrink  not  then  from 
erring  and  from  dreaming,— Lofty  sense  lies  oft  in  childish  play.**  Frances  Power  Cobbe 
Peak  of  Darien,  265 --"Human  nature  is  a  ship  with  the  tide  out;  when  the  tide  of 
eternity  comes  in,  we  shall  see  the  purpose  of  the  ship."  See,  on  the  whole  subject  of 
Eschatology,  Luthardt,  Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dlngen,  and  Saving  Truths  of  Christian- 
ity ;  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  8 :  713-880. 

L    PhyHcal  DecUh. 

Physical  death  is  the  separation  of  the  sool  from  the  body.  We  distin- 
gnish  it  from  spiritual  death,  or  the  separation  of  the  sonl  from  €k>d  ;  and 
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from  the  seoond  death,  or  the  banishment  from  God  and  final  mimry  of  the 
reiinited  soul  and  body  of  the  vioked. 

Spiritual  death :  Ii.  59 :  S  — "  Bat  jov  ini^nittM  Un  asptntad  betWMa  70a  and  jwi  God,  ud  jmi  mat  hare 
liidliufiu0firam7oa,tUtkBvmnothMr";  Rom.  7 :  24  — "  0  vntohad  maa  tUt  I  am  I  who  ihall  ddlTw  ma  oat  of 
thabodyoftUsdiatk?"  IpL  8 :  i  — "  doad  tkroogh  yoar  tn^aiM  and  nna."  The  second  death :  Rot.  3: 
11— "Ha  tkat  oToroomatk  shaU  not  ba  kort  of  tho  laoond  daath  " ;  20 :  14 —"  And  daath  and  Hadat  vara  oast  into  tke 
lako  of  In.  Thia  is  tha  saoond  doath,  OTaa  Ua  laka  of  flra  " ;  81 : 8— "Bnt  for  tha  ftarfiU,  and  anbaliaving,  and  abom- 
inabla,  and  mordoron,  and  fornioaton,  and  sonaran,  and  idolatan,  and  all  liari,  thair  part  shall  ba  in  the  laka  that 
hamath  vith  flra  sad  brimstona ;  vhieh  is  tha  saoond  daath." 

Julius  MUUer,  DootrlDe  of  Sin,  2 :  aOO— "  Spiritual  death,  the  Inner  discord  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  soul,  and  the  misery  resulting  therefrom,  to  which  belongs  that  other  death, 
the  second  death,  an  outward  condition  corresponding  to  that  inner  slavery."  Trench, 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  151— "This  phrase  ['saoond  daath']  is  itself  a  solenm  pro- 
test against  the  Sadduoeeism  and  Epicureanism  which  would  make  natural  death  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  existence.  As  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  present  life  for  the  faith- 
ful, so  there  is  a  death  beyond  that  which  falls  under  our  eyes  for  the  wicked." 

Although  phyaioal  death  falls  upon  the  unbeliever  as  the  original  penalty 
of  sin,  to  all  who  are  united  to  Christ  it  loses  its  aspect  of  penalty,  and 
becomes  a  means  of  discipline  and  of  entrance  into  eternal  life. 

To  the  Christian  physical  death  is  not  a  penalty :  see  Ps.  116 :  IS—"  Praoioas  in  tha  sight  of  tha 
lord  is  tha  daath  of  his  saints";  Ban.8:10— "indif  Gh]istisia7oa,thabod7isdsadbsoansaof  sin;  batthaspiilt 
is  lift  baoaoaa  of  rightaooanass" ;  14 : 8— " Fbr  whothsr  va  UTa,  va  Uto  onto  tha  lord;  or  vhathar  va  dia,  v«  dia 
onto  tha  lord :  whathar  wa  Uto  tharafora,  or  dia,  va  an  tha  lord's  " ;  1  Cor.  3  :  28—"  vhathar  Fanl,  or  ipollos,  or 
Caphas,  or  tho  vorld,  or  lift,  or  daath,  or  things  prasent,  or  things  to  ooma,  all  an  yoars" ;  15  :  55— "0  daath,  vhers 
isthjTistory?  0  daath,  vhora  is  thy  sting?"  1  Fat  4:6— "Por  onto  this  and  vas  tha  gospal  proaahadaTan  to  tha 
4aad,  that  thay  might  ba  jndgad  aooording  to  smo  in  tha  flash,  bat  Uto  aaoording  to  God  in  tha  spirit" ;  e/.  Ban.  1 : 
18— "Por  tha  vxath  of  God  is  nvaalad  from  haaTsn  against  all  nagodlinass  and  onrightaonsnass  of  man,  vho  hindar  tha 
truth  in  nnrightaooanass";  8:1,  8— "Thanistharafiinnovnooondemnatioatothsmthat  aro  in  Qhrist  Jasoa.  Pnr 
tha  lav  of  tha  Spirit  of  lift  in  Christ  Janu  audo  mafrvafkwnthalavofsinandof  daath"  ;  Hob.  12 : 6— "Par  vhom 
tha  Lord  loTOth  ha  ehsatanath." 

Dr.  Hovey  says  that  **  the  present  sufferings  of  believers  are  in  the  nature  of  disoi- 
pline,  with  an  aspect  of  retribution ;  while  the  present  sufferinjrs  of  unbelievers  are 
retributive,  with  a  glance  toward  reformation."  We  prefer  to  say  that  all  penalty  has 
been  borne  by  Christ,  and  that,  for  him  who  is  Justified  in  Christ,  suffering  of  whatever 
kind  is  of  the  nature  of  fatherly  chastening,  never  of  judicial  retribution ;  see  our  dis- 
•cussion  of  the  Penalty  of  Sin,  page  864. 

To  neither  saint  nor  sinner  is  death  a  cessation  of  being.  This  we  main- 
tain, against  the  advocates  of  annihilation  : 

1.     Upon  rcUional  grounds. 

(a)  The  metaphyaioal  argoment. — The  sonl  is  simple,  not  compounded. 
Death,  in  matter,  is  the  separation  of  parts.  Bat  in  the  soul  there  are  no 
parts  to  be  separated.  The  dissolution  of  the  body,  therefore,  does  not 
necessarily  work  a  dissolution  of  the  soul.  But,  since  there  is  an  immaterial 
principle  in  the  brute,  and  this  argument  taken  by  itself  might  seem  to 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  animal  creation  equaUy  with  that  of  man,  we 
X>a8s  to  consider  the  next  argument 

The  immateriality  of  the  brute  mind  was  probably  the  consideration  which  led  Bishop 
Butler,  John  Wesley,  and  Louis  Agassiz  to  encourage  the  belief  in  animal  immortality. 
**  If  death  dissipates  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant,  why  not  that  of  his  captor?  **  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  regard  this  argument  as  simply  showing  the  InoonoluaiveneaB  of 
materialism,  and  as  leaving  the  matter  open  for  positive  proof  trom  revelation.  Bee 
Bp.  Butler,  Analogy,  part  i,  chap.  I  (Bohn's  ed.,  81-4)1). 

Bfansel,  Metaphysics,  871,  maintains  that  all  this  argument  proves  is  that  the  objector 
oannot  show  the  soul  to  be  oompound,  and  so  cannot  show  that  it  is  destructible.  Gaidar- 
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wood,  Monti  Philosophy,  JiW— ^'The  fncls  whUA  point  towiird  the  termlnadon  of  oar 
present  state  of  ezlstenoe  are  oonnected  with  our  physioal  nature,  not  with  our  men- 
tal.** John  Flske,  Destiny  of  the  Creature,  110—**  With  his  illegitiniate  hypothesis  of 
annihilation,  the  materialist  transgresses  the  bounds  of  experience  quite  as  widely  a» 
the  poet  who  sings  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  with  its  river  of  life  and  its  streets  of  gold. 
Soientlfloally  spealdng',  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  either  view.'* 

It  may  be  further  objected  to  our  argument,  that  death  is  not,  as  we  define  It,  a  sepa- 
ration of  parts,  but  rather  a  cessation  of  oonselousness ;  and  that  therefore,  while  the 
substance  of  human  nature  may  endure,  mankind  may  ever  develope  into  new  forms* 
without  individual  immortality.  To  this  we  reply,  that  man*s  self -consciousness  and 
self-determination  are  different  in  kind  f/om  the  oonsdousness  and  determination  of 
the  brute.  As  man  can  direct  his  self-consciousness  and  self-determination  to  immortal 
ends,  we  have  the  right  to  believe  this  self-consciousness  and  self-determination  to  be 
ImmortaL    This  leads  us  to  the  next  argument. 

(6)  The  teleologioal  argfomeni. —  Man,  as  an  intelleotoal,  moral,  and 
religions  being,  does  not  attain  the  end  of  his  existence  on  earth.  His  de- 
velopment is  imperfect  here.  Divine  wisdom  will  not  leave  its  work  incom- 
plete. There  most  be  a  hereafter  for  the  full  growth  of  man's  powers,  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  aspirations.  Created,  unlike  the  brute,  with  infi- 
nite capacities  for  moral  progress,  there  must  be  an  immortal  existence  in 
which  those  capacities  ehaU  be  brought  into  exercise*  Though  the  wicked 
forfeit  all  claim  to  this  future,  we  have  here  an  argument  from  Qod's  love 
and  wisdom  to  the  immortality  of  the  righteous. 

In  reply  to  this  argument,  it  has  been  said  that  many  riyht  wishes  are  vain.  MilU 
BBsays  on  Religion,  204  —**  Desire  for  food  implies  enougrh  to  eat,  now  and  forever?  heno» 
an  eternal  supply  of  cabbage  ?  '*  But  our  argument  proceeds  upon  three  presuppositions : 
(1)  that  a  holy  and  benevolent Ood  exists:  (2)  that  he  has  made  man  in  his  image; 
(8)  that  man's  true  end  is  holiness  and  likeness  to  Qod.  Therefore,  what  will  answer 
the  true  end  of  man  will  be  furnished ;  but  that  is  not  cabbage— it  is  hoUneas  and  love» 
i.  6.,  Ood  himself. 

The  argrument,  however,  is  valuable  only  in  its  application  to  the  righteous.  Ood  wilt 
not  treat  the  righteous  as  the  tyrant  of  Florence  treated  Michael  Angelo,  when  he  bade- 
him  carve  out  of  ice  a  statue  which  would  melt  under  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the 
case  of  the  wicked,  the  other  law  of  retribution  comes  in —the  taklnir  away  of  "tm  tkai 
wkick  ks  hatk  "  ( lUt  25 :  29 ).  Since  we  are  all  wicked,  the  argument  is  not  satJsfSctory,  unless 
we  take  into  account  the  further  facts  of  atonement  and  Justification— facts  of  which 
we  leam  from  revelation  alone. 

But  while,  taken  by  Itself,  this  rational  argument  might  be  called  defective,  and  could 
never  prove  that  man  may  not  attain  his  end  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  race, 
rather  than  in  that  of  the  individual,  the  argument  appears  more  valuable  as  a  rational 
supplement  to  the  facts  already  mentioned,  and  seems  to  render  certain  at  least  the  im- 
mortality of  those  upon  whom  Gk)d  has  set  his  love,  and  in  whom  he  has  wrought  the- 
beginnings  of  riffhteouaiess. 

(o)  The  ethical  argument. — Man  is  not,  in  this  world,  adequately  pun- 
ished for  his  evil  deeds.  Our  sense  of  justice  leads  us  to  believe  that  Qod'a 
moral  administration  will  be  vindicated  in  a  life  to  come.  Mere  extinction 
of  being  would  not  be  a  sufficient  penalty,  nor  would  it  permit  degrees  of 
punishment  corresponding  to  degrees  of  guilt.  This  is  therefore  an  argu- 
ment from  Qod's  justice  to  the  immortality  of  the  wicked.  The  guilty  con- 
science demands  a  state  after  death  for  punishment 

This  is  an  argument  from  Ood's  Justice  to  the  immortality  of  the  wicked,  as  the  pre- 
ceding  was  an  argument  from  Ood*s  love  to  the  immortality  of  the  righteous.  '*  History 
defies  our  moral  sense  by  giving*  a  peacetul  end  to  Sulla.**  Louis  XV  and  Madame  Pom- 
padour died  In  their  beds,  after  a  Ufe  of  extreme  luxury.  Louis  XVI  and  his  queen,, 
thoujrh  far  more  Just  and  pure,  perished  by  an  appalling  tragedy.  The  fates  of  these 
four  cannot  be  explained  by  the  wickedness  of  the  latter  pafar  and  the  virtue  of  the 
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former.  Sinoe  there  Is  not  always  an  exeoatlon  of  Justioe  here,  we  feel  that  there  must 
be  a  "  Jodgnoit  to  wma,"  such  as  that  whioh  terrified  Felix  ( lets  24 :  25). 

This  argument  has  probably  more  power  over  the  minds  of  men  than  any  other.  Men 
believe  in  Hinos  and  Rhadamanthus,  if  not  in  the  Blysian  Fields.  But  even  here  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  Judjrment  whioh  oonsoienoe  tlireatens,  may  be,  not  Immortality,  but 
extinction  of  being.  We  shall  see,  however,  in  our  discussion  of  the  endlessness  of  fu- 
ture punishment,  that  mere  annihilation  cannot  satisfy  the  moral  instinct  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  tMs  argument  That  demands  a  punishment  proportioned  in  each  case  to 
the  guilt  incurred  by  transgression.  Bxtlnction  of  being  would  be  the  same  to  all.  As 
It  would  not  admit  of  degrees,  so  it  would  not,  in  any  case,  sufficiently  vindicate  God's 
righteousness. 

But  while  this  argument  proves  life  and  punishment  for  the  wiclced  after  death,  it 
leaves  us  dependent  on  revelation  for  our  knowledge  how  long  that  life  and  punishment 
will  be.  Kant's  argument  is  that  man  strives  equally  for  morality  and  for  well-being ; 
but  morality  often  requires  the  sacrifice  of  well-being ;  hence  there  must  be  a  future 
reconciliation  of  the  two  in  the  weU-being  or  reward  of  virtue.  To  all  of  which  it  might 
be  answered,  first,  that  there  is  no  virtue  so  perfect  as  to  merit  reward;  and  secondly, 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  so  is  weU-behig. 

{d)  The  historical  argument — The  popular  belief  of  all  natlonB  and  ages 
shows  that  the  idea  of  immortality  is  natural  to  the  human  mind.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  this  indicates  only  such  desire  for  continued  earthly 
existence  as  is  necessary  to  self-preservation ;  for  multitudes  expect  a  life  be- 
yond death  without  desiring  it,  and  multitudes  desire  a  heavenly  life  without 
caring  for  the  earthly.  This  testimony  of  man's  nature  to  immortality  may 
be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of  the  Grod  who  made  the  nature. 

Testimonies  to  this  popular  belief  are  given  in  Bartlett,  Life  and  Death  Btemal,  pref- 
ace :  The  arrow-heads  and  earthen  vessels  laid  by  the  side  of  the  dead  Indian ;  the  silver 
obolus  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  Greek  to  pay  Charon's  passage  money ;  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  Egyptian  corpse  with  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  papyrus-roll  containing  the 
prayer  he  is  to  offer  and  the  chart  of  his  Journey  through  the  unseen  world. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  many  universal  popular  impressions  have  proved  fiilsc, 
such  as  belief  in  ghosts,  and  in  the  moving  of  the  sun  round  the  earth.  While  the  mass 
of  men  have  believed  in  immortality,  some  of  the  wisest  have  been  doubters.  Cyrus 
said :  "I  cannot  imagine  that  the  soul  lives  only  while  it  remains  in  this  mortal  body." 
But  the  dying  words  of  Socrates  were :  "  We  part ;  I  am  going  to  die,  and  you  to  live ; 
which  of  us  goes  the  better  way  Is  known  to  God  alone."  Cicero  declared :  *'  Upon  this 
subject  I  entertain  no  more  than  conjectures;"  and  said  that,  when  he  was  reading  Plato's 
argument  for  immortality,  he  seemed  to  himself  convinced,  but  when  he  laid  down  the 
book  he  found  that  all  his  doubts  returned. 

Aristotle,  Nic.  Ethics,  8 : 9,  calls  death  "  the  most  to  be  feared  of  all  things for  it 

appears  to  be  the  end  of  everything ;  and  for  the  deceased  there  appears  to  be  no  longer 
either  any  good  or  any  evil."  .Aschylus :  "  Of  one  once  dead  there  is  no  resurrection." 
Catullus:  "When  once  our  brief  day  has  set,  we  must  sleep  one  everlasting  night." 
Tacitus:  **  If  there  is  a  place  for  the  spirits  of  the  pious ;  if,  as  the  wise  suppose,  great 
souls  do  not  become  extinct  with  their  bodies."  "In  that  if,'*  says  Uhlhom,  "lies  the 
whole  torturing  uncertainty  of  heathenism." 

The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  this  fourth  argument  from  popular  .belief  is  that  it 
Indicates  a  general  appetency  for  continued  existence  after  death,  and  that  the  idea  is 
congruous  with  our  nature.  W.  E.  Forster  said  to  Harriet  Martineau  that  he  would 
rather  be  damned  than  be  annihilated ;  see  F.  P.  Cobbe,  Peak  of  Darien,  44.  But  it  may 
be  replied  that  there  is  reason  enough  for  this  desire  for  life  in  the  fact  that  it  ensures 
the  earthly  existence  of  the  race,  which  might  commit  universal  suicide  without  it. 
There  is  reason  enough  in  the  present  life  for  its  existence,  and  we  are  not  necessitated 
to  infer  a  future  life  therefrom.  This  objection  cannot  be  fully  answered  from  reason 
alone.  But  if  we  take  our  argument  in  connection  with  the  Scriptural  revelation  con- 
cerning God's  making  of  man  In  his  image,  we  may  regard  the  testimony  of  man's 
nature  as  the  testimony  of  the  God  who  made  it. 

We  conclude  our  statement  of  these  rational  proofi9  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  they  rest  upon  the  presupposition  that  there  exists  a  Qod  of  truth. 
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'wisdom,  justioe,  and  love,  who  has  made  man  in  his  image,  and  who  desireB 
to  oommnne  with  his  creatures.  We  acknowledge,  moreoTer,  that  these 
proofs  give  as,  not  an  absolute  demonstration,  but  only  a  balance  of  proba- 
bility, in  favor  of  man's  immortality.  We  turn  therefore  to  Scripture  for 
the  dear  revelation  of  a  fact  of  which  reason  furnishes  us  little  more  than  a 
presumption. 

Domer:  **  There  is  no  rational  evidence  which  compels  belief  in  immortality.  Im- 
mortality has  its  pledge  in  God's  making-  man  in  his  image,  and  in  God's  will  of  love  for 
communion  with  men."  Luthardt,  Compendium,  289— **  The  truth  in  these  proofs  from 
reason  is  the  idea  of  human  personality  and  its  relation  to  God.  Belief  in  God  is  the  uni- 
versal presupposition  and  foundation  of  the  universal  belief  in  immortality."  Strauss 
declared  that  this  belief  in  immortality  is  the  last  enemy  which  is  to  be  destroyed.  He 
forgot  that  belief  in  God  is  more  Ineradicable  still. 

Hadley,  Essays,  Philological  and  Critical,  878-879— "The  claim  of  immortality  may  be 
baaed  on  one  or  the  other  of  two  assumptions:  (1)  The  same  organism  will  be  repro- 
duced hereafter,  and  the  same  functions,  or  part  of  them,  again  manifested  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  accompanied  with  consciousness  of  continued  identity ;  or,  (2)  The 
same  functions  may  be  exercised  and  accompanied  with  consciousness  of  identity^ 
though  not  connected  with  the  same  organism  as  before;  may  In  fact  go  on  without 
interruption,  without  being  even  suspended  by  death,  though  no  longer  manifested  to 
us."  The  conclusion  is:  '*The  light  of  nature,  when  all  directed  to  this  question,  doea 
furnish  a  presumption  in  favor  of  immortality,  but  not  so  strong  a  presumption  as  to 
exclude  great  and  reasonable  doubts  upon  the  subject." 

For  an  excellent  synopsis  of  arguments  and  objections,  see  Hase,  Huttems  Bedlvivus* 
276.  Bee  also  Bowen,  Metaph.  and  Ethics,  417-441 ;  A.  M.  Fairbalm,  on  Idea  of  Immor- 
tality, in  Studies  in  Philos.  of  Religion  and  of  History ;  Wordsworth.  Intimations  of 
Immortality;  Tennyson,  Two  Voices;  Alger,  Critical  History  of  Doctrine  of  Future 
life,  with  Appendix  by  I^ra  Abbot,  containing  a  Catalogue  of  Works  relating  to  the 
Nature,  Origin,  and  Destiny  of  the  Soul. 

2.     Upon  ScripturcU  grounds. 

(a)  The  account  of  man's  creation,  and  the  subsequent  allusions  to  it  in 
Scripture,  show  that,  while  the  body  was 'made  corruptible  and  subject  to 
death,  the  soul  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  incorruptible  and  immortal. 

60iLl:M^S7— "UtVfBuk«uiiinouini«8";  2: 7— "And  tk«krdQ«df«nMd  unoftkidaflaf tSegnud. 
and  brattlMd  into  hiinoitrilfttkebntttk  of  lift;  and  sua  bewM s  liTia;  Mill "— here,  as  was  shown  in  our 
treatment  of  man's  Original  State,  it  is  not  the  divine  image,  but  the  body,  that  is  formed 
of  dust ;  and  into  this  body  the  soul  that  possesses  the  divine  image  is  breathed.  In  the 
Hebrew  records,  the  animating  soul  is  everywhere  distinguished  from  the  earthly  body. 
60il3:22»83— "B«hdld,tk«auaiibMoiM  m  ou  of  u,  to  know  good  ud  ^tU  ;  and  nov.  Issk  ke  put  forth  hii  haad» 
andta]u«lMorthatrMoriift^a&deia,a&dUToiiBr«Tgr;  tkonfon  tko  Lard  God  Mat  hia  ftrtk  flmn  tko  gardn  of 
Idon"— man  had  immortality  of  soul,  and  now,  lest  to  this  he  add  immortality  of  body, 
he  is  expelled  from  the  tree  of  Ufe.  lod.i2:7— "th«duirBtimitotkoMrtkMitvu.aBdth«aprit 
ratiimiutoGodvhog»Toit";  ZmL  12:  i— "ThoLord.  vkiohibrotdotkfortk  tho  lMnBi,uidU7ftkthoftudiitm 
of  tho  earth,  and  fometh  tho  ipirit  of  man  within  him." 

Mai  10 :  28— "And  bo  not  aflraid  of  thorn  vhioh  kill  tho  body,  bat  an  not  ahU  to  kill  tha  ioiil:  litt  nthar  ftu  him 
vhiflh  ia  aUe  to  dMtroy  both  aoal  and  body  in  heU  " ;  iota  7 :  S9— "ind  thay  itonod  StophiB,  oaUing  open  tho  Lord, 
and  nying,  Lord  Jonu,  rooavo  my  tpirit" ;  2  Oor.  12 : 2— "I  know  a  nun  in  Ohriat,  fiiortoon  yoan  afo  ( vhothM*  in. 
tho  body.  I  know  not;  or  vhothoroaUf  thobody,  Iknownot;  Qodk]iovoth),iaah  a  ono  oaoght  ap  onn  to  tho  third 
hMTon";  10or.l5:45,4«— "ThollntnuaidambooBmoaU?in«MaL  Ao  laat  idam  booamo  a  lilii-gi?in«  ipiiit 
Howboit  that  if  not  flnt  which  if  ipiritaal,  bnt  that  whioh  ii  nataral;  than  that  which  it  apiritaal "  « the  first 
Adam  was  made  a  being  whose  body  was  psychical  and  mortal— a  body  of  flesh  and 
blood,  that  could  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  So  Paul  says  the  spiritual  is  not  first, 
but  the  psychical ;  but  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  soul  also  was  created  mortal,  and 
needed  external  appliances,  like  the  tree  of  life,  before  it  could  enter  upon  immortality. 

But  it  may  be  asked :  Is  not  all  this,  in  1  Oor.  15,  spoken  of  the  regenerate— those  to 
whom  a  new  principle  of  life  has  been  communicated  ?  We  answer,  yes ;  but  that  does 
not  prevent  us  from  learning  from  the  passage  the  natural  Immortality  of  the  soul ;  for 
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in  refreneratlon  tbe  essenoe  Is  not  oban^red,  no  new  substance  Is  imparted,  no  new  fao- 
ulty  or  oonstitutlve  element  is  added,  and  no  new  principle  of  holiness  is  infused.  Tbe 
truth  Is  simply  that  the  spirit  is  morally  readjusted.  For  substance  of  the  above 
remarks,  see  Hovey,  State  of  Impenitent  Dead,  1-27. 

(5)  The  aooonnt  of  the  oane  in  Genesis,  and  the  sabfleqnent  allusions 
to  it  in  Soriptiire,  show  that,  while  the  death  then  inoorred  indndes  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  it  does  not  include  cessation  of  being  on  the  part 
of  the  soul,  but  only  designates  that  state  of  the  soul  which  is  the  opposite 
of  true  life,  vis.,  a  state  of  banishment  from  Gk>d,  of  unholiness,  and  of 
misery. 

Gea.  2 :  17— "u  tto  day  that  thoa  oitMt  tkanof  tbm  ahalt  innly  di«" ;  e/.  3 : 8— "tk«  mu  and  hii  wits  hid 
thtmsalTes  from  tha  preamoe  of  the  Lord  God  " ;  16-19  —the  curse  of  pain  and  toil ;  22-24 — banishment 
from  the  garden  of  Bden  and  from  the  tree  of  life.  Mat  8 :  22— "Follow  me ;  aad  laaTO  the  dead 
to  buy  their  OVA  dead";  25:41, 48— "Depart  flromiM,  ye  onned,  into  the  etenal  Are. . . .  Aeae  ihall  go  away  int» 
eternal  poniehaent" ;  Luke  15 :  32— "thia. thy. brother  waa  dead,  aad  ia  a]i?e  egain;  and  waa  loet,  and  ia  found  " ; 
John  5 :  24— "le  that  heanth  my  word,  and  beUereth  him  that  eent  me,  hath  eternal  life,  aad  oometh  not  into  jndg- 

ment,  bat  hath  peaeed  oat  ef  death  into  lift  " :  6 :  47,  58.  88  —"  He  that  believoth  hath  eternal  life Ixwpt  ye  eat 

the  fleeh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  diink  hia  blood,  ye  hate  not  li&  in  yoonelTea the  worda  thai  I  hate  spoken  ant» 

yoa  are  ipirit,  and  are  lift  *' ;   8  :  51— "If  a  man  keep  my  word,  he  shall  never  see  death." 

Rom.  5 :  21  —"that  aa  an  reigned  in  death,  OTon  so  might  graee  reign  throogh  righteooanees  unto  eternal  lift  " ; 
8 :  18— "if  ye  Uve  after  the  Besh,  ye  moat  die;  bat  if  by  the  Spirit  ye  pat  to  death  tha  deeda  of  the  body,  ye  shall 
liTe";  BpL2:l— "dead  throogh  year  trsQaasee  and  sina";  5 :  14  — "  iwake^  thoa  that  sleepeet,  and  arise  firom  the 
dead,  aad  Christ  shaU  shine  apon  thee" ;  1  Tim.  5  : 6— "she  that  giveth  herself  to  pleaaoro  ia  dead  while  she  liTeth" ; 
Janea  5 :  20— "he  whioh  oonyerteth  a  sinnsr  from  tha  enw  of  hia  way  shall  sate  a  soal  from  death,  aad  shall  ooTor  a 
mnltitnde  of  sins" ;  1  John  3 : 4— "  Ve  know  that  we  have  paased  out  of  death  onto  life,  beeanse  we  Ioto  the  breth- 
ren";  BeT.  3 : 1— "I  know  thy  works,  that  thoa  hast  a  name  that  thoa  liTsst^  aad  art  dead." 

We  are  to  interpret  O.  T.  terms  by  the  N.  T.  meaninir  put  into  them.  We  are  to  inter- 
pret the  Hebrew  by  the  Greek,  not  the  Greek  by  the  Hebrew.  It  never  would  do  to 
interpret  our  missionaries'  use  of  the  Chinese  words  for  "  God,"  **  spirit,"  *'  holiness,"  by 
the  use  of  those  words  amonff  th^  Chinese  before  the  missionaries  came.  By  the  later 
usaffe  of  the  N.  T.,  the  Holy  Spirit  shows  us  what  he  meant  by  the  usaflre  of  the  O.  T. 

(c)  The  Scriptural  expressions,  held  by  anmhilationists  to  imply  cessa- 
tion of  being  on  the  part  of  the  vioked,  are  used  not  only  in  connections 
where  they  cannot  bear  this  meaning  (Esther  4 :  16),  but  in  connections 
where  they  imply  the  opposite. 

Isthsr  4 :  16-"if  I  perish,  I  periah" ;  Gen.  6 :  11— "the  earth  abo  waa  oorrapt  before  God"— here,  in  the 
ixx,  the  word  «^^a^,  translated  "  wsa  eorrapt,"  is  the  same  word  which  in  other  places  is 
interpreted  by  annihUationists  as  meaning  extinction  of  being.  In  Ps.  119 :  176, "  I  ha?e  gone 
astray  like  a  lost  sheep  "  cannot  mean  **  I  have  gone  astray  like  an  annihilated  sheep."  Is.  49 :  17 
—"thy  destroyers  [annihilators?]  sad  they  that  made  thee  waste  shall  go  forth  of  thee";  57 : 1,  2- "The 
ri^teoos  periaheth  [is  annihilated?  ]  sad  no  man  layotk  it  to  hesrt:  and  mereilU  men  are  taken  away,  none 
eenaidaring  that  the  righteooa  ia  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  oome.  He  entereth  into  peaoe:  they  rest  in  their  beds,  each 
one  that  walketh  in  hia  aprightnees" ;  San.  9 :  26— "And  after  thrae  aoore  aad  two  weeks  shall  the  anointed  one  be  oat 
off  [annihilated?]". 

Vai  10 : 6,  39,  42— "the  lost  sheep  of  the  honse  of  Israel ....  he  that  loeeth  hia  lifs  for  my  sake  shall  And  it ... . 
he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward  "—  in  these  verses  we  cannot  substitute  **  annihilate  "  for  "  lose  " ; 
lets  13 :  41 -"Behold,  ye  da^issrs,  snd  wonder,  and  perish" :  e/.  Mat  6 :  16— "for  they  diaflgnra  their  fiMes— 
where  the  same  word  a^aW<M  is  used.  1  Oor.  3  :  17— "If  any  man  destroyeth  [annihilates?]  the 
temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy  " ;  2  Oor.  7 : 2— "we  eompted  no  man  "—  where  the  same  word  ^^tpw 
is  used.  2  ThSH.  1:9—"  who  shall  suffer  panishmsnt,  eren  etemsl  destnution  firom  the  fitee  of  the  lord  sad  firom 
the  glory  of  his  might"  « the  wicked  shall  be  driven  out  from  the  presence  of  Christ.  De- 
struction is  not  annihilation.  "  Destroetloa  f^m  "  ==  separation.  "  A  ship  engulfed  in  quick- 
sands is  destroyed ;  a  temple  broken  down  and  deserted  is  destroyed  '* ;  see  Lillie,  Com. 
in  loco.  2  M.  3 : 7— "day  of  Jadgment  and  destnution  of  ungodly  men"— here  tbe  word  "destraetioa" 
(airwAciac)  is  the  Same  with  that  used  of  the  end  of  the  present  order  of  things,  and 
translated  "  perished  "  ( inniktro )  in  verse  6.  '*  We  cannot  accordingly  infer  from  it  that  the 
ungodly  will  cease  to  exist,  but  only  that  there  will  be  a  great  and  penal  change  in  their 
condition  "  ( Plumptre,  Com.  in  loco ). 
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(d)  The  paaaages  held  to  prove  the  annihiktion  of  the  wioked  at  death 
cannot  have  this  meaning,  ainoe  the  Scriptoiea  foretell  a  reaorreotion  of  the 
nnJQst  as  wedl  as  of  the  just ;  and  a  second  death,  or  a  misery  of  the  reunited 
flonl  and  body,  in  the  ease  of  the  vioked. 

ioteB4:15— "tlmihaUlMftnnn«0ti«Bboa«rtk«Jiiitandii]gut'';  Rit.8:11— "It  that  ormoaMtk  ikaU 
notbakortofthtaaoonddMtk":  aO:lil5-*'AiiddMtha&d]bdM  vmoastintottelaJuofln.  TUs  ii  tte  Mflaid 
death,  tTW  thaUkeoffln.  Andifaajwafiiot  fonad  irritMB  in  ths  book  of  lil<  he  vat  oast  into  tho  lake  of  fln"  ; 
21 : 8— "thoir  part  ihaU  bo  in  the  lake  that  bonioth  vith  fln  and  briautone;  whioh  it  the aeeood  death."  The 
^'  teoond  death  "  Is  the  first  death  intenslfled.  Havlnff  one's  "partrnthelaktoflra"  Is  not  anni- 
hilation. 

(e)  The  words  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  place  of  departed  spirits, 
as  well  as  the  allusions  to  their  condition,  show  that  death,  to  the  writers  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  although  it  was  the  termination  of  man's 
earthly  existence,  was  not  an  extinction  of  his  being  or  his  oonsoiousneea. 
(  h)Wf  is  either  from  ^r^>  to  press,  and  »  '  the  shut-up  or  constrained  place ' ; 
<3ir  from  ^Ml^,  to  be  at  rest  or  quiet,  and  »  '  the  resting  place.'  'AtSr^  «  not 
•hell,'  but  the  'unseen  world,'  conceived  by  the  Greeks  as  a  shadowy,  but 
not  as  an  unconscious,  state  of  being  ). 

Gon.  25: 8, 9  ~  Abraham  "vat  gathered  to  hit  people.  And  Iiaae  and  bhnad  Ui  tost  buiod  bin  in  the  ean  if 
Vaehpelah" ;  so  of  Isaac  in  Gon.  85 :  28.  and  of  Jacob  In  48 :  29,  88— all  of  whom  were  gathered 
to  their  fathers  before  they  were  buHed.  Inn.  80 :  84  — "  Aann  ihall  bo  gathered  ute  hit  people  "— 
since  Aaron  was  not  buried  at  all,  bein^  "  gathered  to  their  fhthen  "  was  something-  diflTerent  from 
burial.    Job  3 :  13, 18— "ror  nev  should  I  have  lien  dovn  and  been  quiet;  I  thoald  have  tiept:  thm  had  I  been  at 

reat There  the  pritonan  are  at  eaae  together;  neyhaarnottheToueofthetMkaatttr";   7:9— '*Aithoelaadia 

^ottsuBod  and  Taniaheth  awaj,  8o  he  that  gooth  dovn  to  the  grave  ihaU  eone  np  no  more";  14 :  28— **Biit  his  leth 
upon  him  hath  pain,  ind  hit  tool  vithin  him  moumotL" 

11.32:81— "The  tfarong  among  the  mighty  ehall  speak  to  him  ont  of  the  nddit  of  hea";  lAke  16:8— "ind  in 
lades  he  lifted  up  his  eyea,  being  in  tonnentt,  and  aeeth  Abraham  aikr  off,  and  lasans  in  his  boaom" ;  83 :  48- 
"To-day  shalt thoa  be  vith  me  in  Paradise" ;  ef.  1  Sam.  28 :  19— Samuel  said  to  Baul  in  the  oave  of 
Bndor:  " Tto-morrov  shalt  thoa  and  thy  sons  be  with  me  "—evidently  not  in  an  unoonsdous  state. 
Many  of  these  passages  intimate  a  continuity  of  consciousness  after  death.  Though 
Sheol  Is  unknown  to  man,  it  is  naked  and  open  to  Qod  (Job  86 : 6) ;  he  can  Und  men  there 
■aod  redeem  them  from  thence  ( Ps.  49 :  15 )  —  proof  that  death  is  not  annihilation.  See 
Glrdlestone,  O.  T.  Synonyms,  447. 

(/)  The  terms  and  phrases  which  have  been  held  to  declare  absolute 
cessation  of  existence  at  death  are  frequently  metaphorical,  and  an  examin- 
ation of  them  in  comiection  with  the  context  and  with  other  Scriptures  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  untenableness  of  the  literal  interpretation  put  upon 
them  by  the  annihilationists,  and  to  prove  that  the  language  is  merely  the 
language  of  appearance. 

Death  Is  often  designated  as  a  "sleeping"  or  a  "blling  asleep";  see  John  11 :  11, 14— "Our friend 
lasans  ia  fallen  asleep;  but  I  go,  that  I  may  avake  him  oat  of  sleep ....  Than  Jesos  thareliDn  said  nnto  them  plainly, 
Lasaros  is  dead."  Here  the  language  of  appearance  Is  used ;  yet  this  language  could  not  have 
been  used,  if  the  soul  had  not  been  conceived  of  as  alive,  though  sundered  from  the  body : 
see  Meyer  on  1  Oor.  1 :  18.  So  the  language  of  appearance  Is  used  in  looL  9 :  10—"  than  is  no 
irork«  nor  deviee,  nor  knovledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  gran  whither  thou  goett"— and  in  Ps.  146 : 4  — "Ka  breath 
gooth  forth;  in  that  ?eiy  day  his  thoughts  perisL" 

See  Mozley,  Essays,  2 :  171  ~"  These  passages  often  describe  the  phenomena  of  death 
as  it  presents  itself  to  our  eyes,  and  so  do  not  enter  into  the  reality  which  takes  place 
beneath  It."  Bartlett,  Life  and  Death  Btemal,  IHHI68— "Because  the  same  Hebrew 
word  Is  used  is  used  for  *  spirit '  and '  breath,*  shall  we  say  that  the  spirit  is  only  breath  ? 
'  Heart '  in  English  might  in  like  manner  be  made  to  mean  only  the  material  organ ;  and 
David's  heart,  panting,  thirsting,  melting  within  him,  would  have  to  be  interpreted  Ut- 
erally.  Bo  a  man  may  be  *  eaten  up  with  avarice,'  while  yet  his  being  is  not  only  not 
•extinct,  but  is  in  a  state  of  frightful  activity." 
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(g)  The  Jewish  belief  in  a  oonscioiis  ezistenoe  after  death  ifl  proof  that 
the  theory  of  annihilation  rests  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  Soripture. 
That  such  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  sonl  existed  among  the  Jews  is 
abundantly  evident :  from  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state  possessed  by  the 
Egyptians  ( Acts  7  :  22 ) ;  from  the  aooounts  of  the  translation  of  Enoch 
and  of  Elijah  (Gen.  5  :  24;  cf.  Heb.  11 :  5.  2  K.  2  :  11) ;  from  the  invo- 
cation of  the  dead  which  was  practised,  although  forbidden  by  the  law 
(1  Sam.  28:7-14;  c/.  Lev.  20  :  27 ;  Deut.  18 :  10,  11 )  ;  from  allusions  in 
the  O.  T.  to  resurrection,  future  retribution,  and  life  beyond  the  grave  (  Job 
19  :  25,  27  ;  Ps.  16 :  9-11 ;  Is.  26  :  19 ;  Ez.  37  : 1-14  ;  Dan.  12  :  2,  8,  18) ; 
and  from  distinct  declarations  of  such  faith  by  Philo  and  Josephns,  as  well 
as  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  (Mat.  22  :  81,  82  ;  Acts  28  :  6 ;  26 :  6-8  ; 
Heb.  11:13-16). 

The  EflTTPtian  coffin  was  called  **  the  chest  of  the  llvlnff."  See  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
translated  by  Birch,  in  Bunsen's  B^ypt's  Place,  128-383:  The  principal  ideas  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  wee  '*  living  a^n  after  death,  and  being  bom  again  as  the 
sun,**  which  typified  the  Bgyptian  resurrection  ( 138 ).  "  The  deceased  lived  again  after 
death  *'  ( 184 ).  **  The  Osiris  lives  after  he  dies,  like  the  sun  daily ;  for  as  the  sun  died  and 
was  bom  yesterday,  so  the  Osiris  is  born  *'  ( 104 ).  Tet  the  immortal  part,  in  its  continued 
existence,  was  dependent  for  its  blessedness  upon  the  preservfttion  of  the  body ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  body  was  embalmed.  Immortality  of  the  body  is  as  important  as 
the  passage  of  the  soul.  Growth  or  natural  reparation  of  the  body  is  invoked  as 
earnestly  as  the  passage  of  the  soul  to  the  upper  regions."  "  There  is  not  a  limb  of  him 
without  a  god ;  Thoth  is  vlvifyiDg  his  limbs  "  ( 197 ).  See  Uarda,  by  Ebcrs ;  Dr.  Howard 
Osgood  on  Resurrection  among  the  Egyptians,  in  Hebrew  Student,  Feb.,  1886.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  recognised  no  transmigration  of  souls;  see  Renouf,  Hibbert 
Lectures,  181-184. 

It  is  morally  impossible  that  Moses  should  not  have  known  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of 
immortality:  iote7:22— ''AndMoaas  WMiastradadinalltha  wisdoBof  tktlgyptiAnf.''  That  Moses  did 
not  make  the  doctrine  more  prominent  in  his  teachings,  may  be  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  so  connected  with  Egyptian  superstitions  with  regard  to  Osiris.  Yet  the  Jews 
believed  in  immortality :  G«il  5 :  24— "  And  boeh  wallud  with  God :  and  h«  vm  not;  for  6od  took  hin  " ; 
ef,  leb.  11 :  5  —"By  fiutli  Inoeli  wu  trusUtad  that  ho  ihoald  not  seo  dootk" ;  2  Kingi  2  :  11— "liijak  vont  up  by 
ft  whirlvind  into  iMTon  " ;  1  Sam.  28 :  i-14  —  the  invocation  of  Samuel  by  the  woman  of  Endor ; 
e/.  leT.20  :27— "A  nun  also,  or  woman,  that  hath  a  ftmiliar  spirit,  or  that  is  a  winrd,  shall  soraly  bo  pat  to  doath ; " 
Dont  20  :  10, 11— "Thoro  shall  not  bo  found  among  yon a  oonsoltar  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wisard,  or  a  nooro- 


Job  19 :  25-27— "For  I  know  that  my  rwlaomor  UTOth.  and  that  ho  shall  stand  np  at  tho  laat  npon  tho  surth:  and 
aftsr  my  skin  hath  baon  thu  dortroyod,  yet  from  my  tesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself;  and  mine  ayea 
shall  behold,  and  not  another.  My  reins  an  eonsomed  within  ma" ;  Fs.  16 :  9-11 —" Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and 
my  glory  rajoieeth:  My  fleah  al»>  ahaU  dwell  in  safety.  For  then  wUt  not  leava  my  aonl  to  Shool ;  loither  wilt  than 
nSUr  thina  holy  one  to  see  eomiption.  Thon  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  liib:  In  thy  pnaanee  is  fUnaaa  of  Joy ;  In  thy 
light  hand  there  an  plaasnrea  for  OTonnora " ;  Is.26  :19— "Thy  deadshall  Uto;  my  dead  bodieaahallariaa.  Awake 
and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dost:  ftnr  thy  dew  ia  as  tho  daw  of  harba,  and  the  earth  shall  east  forth  the  dead  " ;  Is. 
37 : 1-14  —  the  valley  of  dry  bones  —"I  will  open  yonr  groTea,  and  eanse  yon  to  eome  np  ont  of  yoor  groTea, 
0  my  people"- a  prophecy  of  restoration  based  upon  the  idea  of  Immortality  and  resur- 
rection; Dan.  12 : 2, 8, 13— "And  many  of  thom  that  alaep  in  the  dost  of  the  earth  ahall  awake,  aame  to  erarlasting 
life^  and  some  to  shame  and  a?erlasting  eontempt    And  they  that  ba  wiae  ahall  shine  as  tho  brightneas  of  the  ftmamant, 

and  they  that  torn  many  to  righteoosneas  as  the  stars  for  erer  and  oyer Bat  go  thoa  thy  way  till  the  end  be: 

for  than  Shalt  not,  and  ahalt  ataad  in  thy  lot,  at  the  end  of  tho  days." 

Josephus,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  in  Antiquities,  XYm :  1 : 8.  and  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  n:  8 :  10-14— "Souls  have  an  Immortal  vigor.  Under  the  earth  are  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  wicked  are  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison.  The  righteous  shall 
have  power  to  revive  and  live  again.  Bodies  are  indeed  corruptible,  but  souls  remain 
exempt  from  death  forever.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  is  that  souls  die  with 
their  bodies.**  Mat  22 :  31,  32— "Bat  as  toaohing  the  lasaxnetioa  of  the  dead,  hare  ye  not  read  that  whioh  was 
spoken  onto  yoa  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  baao,  and  the  God  of  Jaoob?  God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead,  bnt  of  the  UTing." 

Christ's  argument,  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  rests  upon  the  two  Implied  assumptions : 
86 
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flnt,  that  love  wiU  never  guffer  the  object  of  its  afleoUon  to  die ;  beings  who  have  ever 
been  the  objects  of  Ood's  love  will  be  so  forever  —  for  "  IJfe  is  ever  Lord  of  death.  And 
love  can  never  lose  its  own  "  (Tennyson,  In  Memoriam);  secondly,  that  body  and  soul 
belong*  normally  together ;  if  body  and  soul  are  temporarily  separated,  they  shall  be 
united ;  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  living,  and  therefore  they  shall  rise  again.  It 
was  only  an  application  of  the  same  principle,  when  Robert  Hall  gave  up  his  early  mate- 
rialism as  he  looked  down  into  his  father's  grave :  he  felt  that  this  could  not  be  the  end ; 
c/.  Fl  22  :  20— "Tour  liMrt  ahftll  lire  forerer."  lets  23  :  6— "I  am  a  Fhariget,  a  son  of  Pluuriseei:  tooekiiif  the 
hope  aad  nminetion  of  (he  dead  I  am  oalled  in  qnestioB" ;  26 : 7, 8  — "  And  eo&eeming  this  hope  I  am  aoeoaed  by  the 
Jeira,  0  king  I  Why  is  it  judged  inoredible  vith  yoo.  if  God  doth  raise  the  deei?  "  Eeb.  U  :  13-16— the  present 
life  was  reckoned  as  a  pilgrimage ;  the  patriarchs  sought "  a  better  eonntry,  that  is,  a  heaTonly  " ; 
c/.  Gen.  47 :  9. 

Mozley,  Lectures,  86-59,  and  Bssays,  2  :  109— "True  religion  among  the  Jews  had  an 
evidence  of  immortality  in  its  possession  of  God.  Paganism  was  hopeless  in  its  loss  of 
friends,  because  aifection  never  advanced  beyond  its  earthly  object,  and  therefore,  in 
losing  it,  lost  all.  But  religious  love,  which  loves  the  creature  in  the  Creator,  has  that 
on  which  to  fall  back,  when  its  earthly  object  is  removed." 

(h)  The  most  impreasive  and  oonolusive  of  all  proofs  of  immortality, 
however,  is  afforded  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, — a  work  aooom- 
plished  by  his  own  power,  and  demonstrating  that  the  spirit  liyed  after  its 
separation  from  the  body  ( John  2 :  19,  21 ;  10 :  17,  18  ).  By  coming  back 
from  the  tomb,  he  proves  that  death  is  not  annihilation  ( 2  Tim.  1 :  10  ). 

John  2 :  19,  21— "Jens  ansvered  and  said  unto  them,  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  vill  raise  it  vp 

But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body  " ;   10  :  17, 18  — "  Therefore  doth  the  Pkther  lore  me,  because  I  lay  doim  my  lift, 

that  I  may  take  it  again I  hare  poirer  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  hare  power  to  take  it  again" ;   2  Tim.  1 :  10— 

"  oar  Sarior  Christ  Jesne,  who  abolished  death,  and  broaspht  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel "—  that 
is,  immortality  had  been  a  truth  dimly  recognized,  suspected,  longed  for,  before  Christ 
came :  but  it  was  he  who  first  brought  It  out  from  obscurity  and  uncertainty  into  clear 
daylight  and  convincing  power. 

Christ  taught  Immortality  :  ( 1 )  By  exhibiting  himself  the  perfect  conception  of  a 
human  life.  Who  could  believe  that  Christ  could  become  forever  extinct?  (2)  By 
actually  coming  back  from  beyond  the  grave.  There  were  many  speculations  about  a 
trans-Atlantic  continent  before  1402,  but  these  were  of  little  worth  compared  with  the 
actual  word  which  Columbus  brought  of  a  new  world  beyond  the  sea.  (8)  By  provid- 
ing a  way  through  which  his  own  spiritual  life  and  victory  may  be  ours ;  so  that,  though 
we  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  we  may  fear  no  evil.  (4)  By  thus 
gaining  authority  to  teach  us  of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked,  as 
he  actually  does.  Christ's  resurrection  is  not  only  the  best  proof  of  immortality,  but 
we  have  no  certain  evidence  of  Immortality  without  it. 

For  the  annihilation  theory,  see  Hudson,  Debt  and  Grace,  and  Christ,  Our  Life;  also 
Dobney,  Future  Punishment.  Per  contra,  see  Hovey,  State  of  the  Impenitent  Dead, 
1-27,  and  Manual  of  Theology  and  Ethics,.  153-168;  Luthardt,  Compendium,  280-282; 
Delitzsch,  Bib.  Psych.,  897-407;  Herzog,  Encyclop.,  art.:  Tod;  Spllttgerber,  Schlaf  und 
Tod ;  Estcs,  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Soul ;  Baptist  Review,  1879 :  411-180 ;  Presb.  Rev., 
Jan.,  1882 :  208. 

IL    Thb  Intebmbdiatb  State. 

The  Scriptures  affirm  the  conscioiis  existence  of  both  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  after  death,  and  prior  to  the  resurrection.  In  the  intermediate 
state  the  soul  is  without  a  body,  yet  this  state  is  for  the  righteous  a  state  of 
conscious  joy,  and  for  the  wicked  a  state  of  conscious  suffering. 

That  the  righteous  do  not  receive  the  spiritual  body  at  death,  is  plain 
from  1  Thess.  4  :  16,  17  and  1  Gor.  15  :  52,  where  an  interval  is  intimated 
between  Paul's  time  and  the  rising  of  those  who  slept.  This  rising  was  to 
occur  in  the  future,  "  at  the  last  trump."  So  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked 
had  not  yet  occurred  in  any  single  case,  but  was  yet  future  ( John  5  :  28-30  — 
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Ipxerai  &pa,  not  Kal  vvv  kariv^  as  in  veiBe  25 ;  Acts  24  :  15 — avdaraaiv  fik'kketv 
iaea^ai),  Christ  was  the  firstfruits  ( 1  Oor.  15  :  20,  23).  If  the  saints  had 
reoeived  the  spiritual  body  at  death,  the  patriarchs  woidd  have  been  raised 
before  Christ 

1.     Of  the  righteotu,  it  is  declared  : 

(a)  That  the  sonl  of  the  belieyer,  at  its  separation  from  the  body,  enters 
the  presence  of  Christ 

8  Cor.  5 : 1-8—"  If  tin  eartUj  hooM  of  oor  tebomBolA  bo  diaoolTod,  vo  toTO  a  Imilding  from  God,  a  hooM  not  nado 
vitk  hiikdi,  otemal,  in  tko  Imtios.  fw  iwXj  in  this  we  groan,  longing  to  bo  elothed  npon  witli  oor  habitation  whioh 
ia  from  heaTon:  if  w  bo  that  boing  olothod  vo  ihall  not  be  foond  nalced.  For  indeed  we  that  an  in  this  tabemaole  do 
groan,  being  bnrdenod;  not  for  that  we  wonld  be  nndothed,  bvt  that  we  would  bo  elothed  npon,  that  what  ti  mortal  may 
be  swallowed  np  of  life ... .  willing  rather  to  be  aboent  tnm  the  body,  and  to  be  at  home  with  the  Lord  "—  Paul 
hopes  to  escape  the  violent  separation  of  soul  and  body  —  the  being  "  undothed  "—  by  living 
till  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  then  putting  on  the  heavenly  body,  as  it  were,  over  the 
present  one  ( ivtv^wav^at, ) ;  yet  whether  he  lived  till  Christ's  coming  or  not,  he  knew 
that  the  soul,  when  it  left  the  body,  would  be  at  home  with  the  Lord. 

lake  23 :  43— "T^ay  ehalt  thoa  be  with  me  in  Paradise" ;  John  14 : 3— "And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  plaee  for 
700, 1  oome  again,  and  will  reeeiTO  jon  onto  myself;  that  whore  I  am,  thore  ye  maj  be  also" ;  2  Tim.  4 :  18-"  The 
Lord  will  dali?er  me  from  erary  evil  work,  and  will  saTO  me  nnto  [or,  'into']  his  hoaronly  kingdom"  =  will  save 
me  and  put  me  Into  his  heavenly  kingdom  ( Elllcott ),  the  oharaoterlstio  of  which  is  the 
visible  presence  of  the  King  with  his  subjects. 

(&)    That  the  spirits  of  departed  believers  are  with  Gk>d. 

Hob.  12 :  23- Ye  are  oome  "to  the  general  sasembly  and  ehnreh  of  the  Untbon  who  are  enrolled  in  hea?en, 
and  to  God  the  lodge  of  all" ;  e/.  looL  12 : 7— "the  dnst  retnn  to  the  earth  as  it  wis;  end  the  spirit  lotnn  nnto 
God  who  gave  it"  John  20 :  17  — "  Toneh  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yst  ascended  nnto  the  Father  "—  probably  means : 
"  my  body  has  not  yet  ascended."  The  soul  had  gone  to  God  during  the  Interval  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection,  as  is  evident  from  Lnke  23 :  43,  46— "with  me  in  Paradise .... 
lather,  into  thy  hands  I  oommsnd  my  ^iril" 

(c)  That  believers  at  death  enter  paradise. 

lake  23 :  42^  43 — "And  he  said,  Jesus,  remember  me  when  tiioa  oomest  in  thy  kingdom,  ind  he  said  nnto  him, 
Yerily  I  say  onto  thee,  Tk>-day  shaltthon  be  with  me  in  Paradise";  cf,  2  Oor.  12 : 4— "eanght  np  into  Paradise,  and 
heard  nnspeakable  words,  whieh  it  is  not  lawftU  for  a  man  to  nttor" ;  Be?.  2 : 7— "To  him  that  overoometh,  to  him 
will  I  glTO  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  whieh  ii  in  the  Paradise  of  God  " ;  Gen.  2 :  8— "ind  the  Lord  planted  a  garden 
eestward,  in  Idon ;  and  there  he  pat  the  man  whom  he  had  formed."  Paradise  is  none  other  than  the 
abode  of  God  and  the  blessed,  of  which  the  primeval  Eden  was  the  type. 

(d)  That  their  state,  immediately  after  death,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  faithful  and  suocessfnl  laborers  for  Christ  here. 

Phil  1 :  22,  23— "I  am  in  a  itrait  betwixt  the  two,  haying  the  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ;  for  it  is  very  for 
better"— here  Haokett  eays :  " avaXv^ai.  =  departing,  cutting  loose,  as  if  to  put  to  sea,  fol- 
lowed by  vifv  XpiffT^  cii'ai,  as  if  Paul  regarded  one  event  as  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  other.**  Paul,  with  his  burning  desire  to  preach  Christ,  would  certainly  have  pre- 
ferred to  live  and  labor,  even  amid  great  suffering,  rather  than  to  die,  if  death  to  him 
had  been  a  state  of  unconsciousness  and  Inaction.  See  Edwards  the  younger,  Works, 
2 :  sao,  681;  Hovey,  Impenitent  Dead,  61. 

(e)  That  departed  saints  are  tmly  alive  and  conscious. 

Hat  22 :  32— "Ood  is  not  the  Ood  of  the  dead,  bat  of  the  liring" ;  lake  16 :  22— "oarried  away  by  the  angels  into 
ibrsham's  besom  " ;  23 :  43— "To-day  shatt  then  be  with  me  in  Paradise"  —  "with  me  "  =  in  the  same  state  - 
unless  Christ  slept  in  unconsciousness,  we  cannot  think  that  the  penitent  thief  did ; 
John  11 :  20— ''whflooeTer  liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  neyer  die" ;  1  Thev.  5 :  10— «'who  died  for  os,  that, 
whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  we  shoold  lire  together  with  him" ;  Horn.  8 :  10 —"  ind  if  Christ  is  in  yoa,  the  body  is  dead 
beeanse  of  sin ;  bat  the  spirit  is  lifb  beeanse  of  righteoosDees."  life  and  consciousness  clearly  belong  to 
the  "sools  under  the  altar"  mentioned  under  the  next  head. 
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(/)    That  they  are  at  rest  and  blessed. 

Bat.  6 : 9-11  — "  I  Mtw  undtr  the  alttf  the  Mnls  of  tiiam  that  ^  ban  ibin  for  tke  word  of  Ood,  ind  for  tk«  tartiBMnj 
which  they  held:  ud  th^  oried  with  a  great  roiee*  aayiiig,  lew  loof,  0  Haater,  the  holy  and  ferae,  doai  thoa  Dot  ]nd^ 
and  avenge  oar  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  ind  there  wis  giTon  them  to  eaoh  one  a  white  robe;  and  it  wis 
said  nnto  then,  that  they  should  rest  yet  a  litUe  time,  ontU  thsir  faUow-eenrants  also  and  their  brethren,  which  should 
be  killed  OTon  as  they  were,  shonld  be  fiillUled  in  number" ;  14 :  13— "Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth:  yea,saiththeSpirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  Ubors;  for  their  works  fallow  with  then  " ;  SOrU  — 
"ind  death  and  Hades  were  oast  into  the  lake  of  lire"— see  Bvans,  in  Presb.  Bev.,  1888 :  aOB-"The 
shadow  of  death  lying  upon  Hadee  is  the  penumbra  of  Hell.  Henoe  Hades  is  associated 
with  death  in  the  final  doom.'* 

2.     Of  tfie  wicked,  it  is  declared : 

(a)  That  they  are  in  priaon, —  that  is,  under  oonstraint  and  gnard  ( 1  Pel 
8: 19  — ^Aa«v). 

1  Pet  3 :  19— " In  which  [ spirit  ]  also  he  went  and  preached  onto  the  spirits  in  prison "—  there  is  no  need 
of  putting  unconscious  spirits  under  guard.  Hovey:  "Restraint  implies  power  of 
action,  and  suffering  implies  consciousness.*' 

(b)  That  they  are  in  torment,  or  conscious  suffering  ( Luke  16 :  28  — 
ev  pandvoi^  ). 

Lake  16 :  23— "ind  in  lades  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  tomeints,  and  seoth  ibnham  aftr  cA;  and  Uasns  in  his 
bosom.  And  he  cried  and  said,  Ikthor  Abraham,  hare  mercy  en  me,  and  send  Usanis,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  «f  his 
finger  in  water,  and  cool  my  tongue ;  for  I  am  in  anguish  in  this  flame." 

Here  many  unanswerable  questions  may  be  asked :  Had  the  rich  man  a  body  before 
the  resurrection,  or  is  this  representation  of  a  body  only  figurative  ?  Did  the  soul  still 
feel  the  body  from  which  it  was  temporarily  separated,  or  have  soujs  in  the  interme- 
diate state  temporary  bodies?  However  we  may  answer  these  questions,  it  is  certain 
that  the  rich  man  suffers,  while  probation  stlU  lasts  for  his  brethren  on  earth.  Fire  is 
here  the  source  of  suffering,  but  not  of  annihilation.  Even  though  this  be  a  parable,  it 
proves  conscious  existence  after  death  to  have  been  the  common  view  of  the  Jews,  and 
to  have  been  a  view  sanctioned  by  Christ. 

(c)  That  they  are  under  punishment  ( 2  Pet  2:9  —  Kohi^ofihfov^ ). 

2  Pet  2 : 9— "The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  daliTcr  the  godly  oat  of  temptation,  and  to  keep  the  uurighteou  nnder  pan- 
ishiMnt  nnto  the  day  of  jadgment"— here  "the  oniighteou"  =  not  only  evil  angels,  but  ungodly 
men ;  cf.  Terse  4— "For  if  God  spared  not  angola  whan  they  sinned,  bnt  oast  then  down  to  hall,  and  committad 
them  to  pite  of  darkness,  to  be  nserrod  onto  jodgmsnt." 

The  passages  cited  enable  us  properly  to  estimate  two  opposite  errors. 

A.  They  refute,  on  the  one  hand,  the  view  that  the  souls  of  both  right- 
eous and  wicked  sleep  between  death  and  the  resurrection. 

This  view  is  based  upon  the  assumption  the  possession  of  a  physical 
organism  is  indispensable  to  activity  and  consciousness — an  assumption 
which  the  existence  of  a  God  who  is  pure  spirit  (John  4  :  24),  and  the  ex- 
istence of  angels  who  are  probably  pure  spirits  (Heb.  1 :  14),  show  to  be 
erroneous.  Although  the  departed  are  characterized  as  '  spirits  ( EcoL  12  : 
7;  Acts  7:  59;  Heb.  12:23;  1  Pet.  8  :  19),  there  is  nothing  in  this 'absence 
from  the  body '  ( 2  Cor.  6:8)  inconsistent  with  the  activity  and  consciousness 
ascribed  to  them  in  the  Scriptures  above  referred  to.  When  the  dead  are 
spoken  of  as  *  sleeping '(  Dan.  12  :  2 ;  Mat.  9  :  24 ;  John  11 :  11 ;  1  Cor.  11 : 
80 ;  15  :  51 ;  1  Thess.  4  :  14 ;  5  :  10),  we  are  to  regard  this  as  simply  the 
language  of  appearance,  and  as  literally  applicable  only  to  the  body. 

John  4 :  24-"0od  is  a  Spirit  [or  rather,  as  margin,  'God  is  spirit'  ]" ;  lob.  1 :  14— "  Are  they  [angels] 
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notaUnijuitmogipiriti?'*  1m1.U:7— "tkednstntantotheaarthMit  wm;  ud  the  spirit  nton  unto  God 
who  g»Te  it" ;  lets  7 :  50— "And  thay  stoned  Stophon,  oiling  apon  the  Lord,  and  sajing,  lord  Jesaa,  rsMTe  mj 
spirit";  Ibb.  12 :  23— "to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  jut  non  nude  perfeot";  lPei3:i9— "in 
which  abo  he  went  and  preaehed  nnto  the  spirits  in  prison" ;  2  Oor.  5 : 8— "¥e  an  of  good  eonnga,  I  say,  and  an 
willing  rather  to  bo  absent  froB  the  body,  and  to  be  at  hone  with  the  lord";  San.  12 : 2 —"  many  of  than  that  sleep 
in  the  dnst  of  the  earth  shall  awake";  Mat  9: 24 -"the  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth";  John  11: 11— "Our  friend 
Uauvs  is  fUlen  asleep;  but  I  go,  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep" ;  1  Cor.  11 :  30— "For  this  eanse  many  among 
you  an  weak  sad  siokly,  and  not  a  ilnr  sloep" ;  1  ThiH.  4 :  14— "For  if  we  beUoTO  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again, 
ersD  so  than  also  that  an  filln  asleep  in  Jens  will  God  bring  with  him  " ;  5 :  10— "who  died  for  us,  that,  whether 
wo  wako  or  sleeps  we  should  Uto  together  with  him." 

B.  The  passages  first  cited  refute,  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  that  the 
Boffering  of  the  intermediate  state  is  pnrgatoriaL 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  church,  "all  who  die 
at  peace  with  the  church,  but  are  not  perfect,  -pasB  into  purgatory."  Here 
they  make  satisfaction  for  the  sins  committed  after  baptism  by  suffering  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt.  The  church 
on  earth,  howcTcr,  has  power,  by  prayers  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  to 
shorten  these  sufferings  or  to  remit  them  altogether.  But  we  urge,  in  reply, 
that  the  passages  referring  to  suffering  in  the  intermediate  state  give  no 
indication  that  any  true  believer  is  subject  to  this  suffering,  or  that  the 
church  has  any  power  to  relieve  from  the  consequences  of  sin,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  the  world  to  come.  Only  Gk)d  can  forgive,  and  the  church  is 
simply  empowered  to  declare  that,  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  appointed 
conditions  of  repentance  and  faith,  he  does  actually  forgive.  This  theory, 
moreover,  is  inconsistent  with  any  proper  view  of  the  completeness  of 
Ohrist's  satisfaction  ( QaL  2  :  21 ;  Heb.  9  :  28 ) ;  of  justification  through 
faith  alone  ( Bom.  3  :  28 ) ;  and  of  the  condition  after  death,  of  both  righteous 
and  wicked,  as  determined  in  this  life  ( Ecol  11 :  8 ;  Mat  25  :  10 ;  Luke 
16  :  26;  Heb.  9  :  27;  Rev.  22  :  11). 

Affalnst  this  doctrine  we  quote  the  f  ollowioff  texts :  6aL  B :  81  —"  I  do  oot  make  void  the  gnoe 
of  God :  ibr  if  righteonaness  is  thnugh  the  law,  then  Christ  died  for  nought" ;  leb.  9 :  28— "so  Qhrisi  also^  having 
boon  onoe  [or,  'oooe  for  all']  offend  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  shall  appear  a  seoond  time,  apart  from  sin,  to  them  that 
wait  for  him,  unto  salvation" ;  Ben.  3 :  28--"¥e  raekon  thareforo  that  a  man  is  justified  by  futh,  apart  from  the 
works  of  the  law";  leoLU  :  3~-"If  thetno  &U  toward  the  south  or  toward  the  north,  in  the  plate  whws  tho  tree 
fidleth.  there  it  shall  be' ;  Mat.  26 :  10— "And  while  thoy  went  away  to  buy,  the  bridegnooMame;  and  they  that 
wore  ready  wont  in  with  him  to  the  marriage  feast:  and  the  door  was  shut" ;  Luke  16 :  88—"  And  beside  all  this,  be- 
tween us  and  yon  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  that  they  wfaieh  would  pass  firom  hsnee  to  you  may  not  be  able,  and  that 
Bene  may  cross  o?or  from  thenoe  to  us" ;  leb.  9 :  87— "it  is  appointed  unto  men  onee  to  di^  and  after  this  eomoth 
judgment" ;  Rot.  88 :  11— "He  that  is  unrighteous,  lot  him  do  nniighteoosness  still :  and  he  that  is  ilthy,  lot  him  be 
made  ffithy  still;  and  ho  that  is  righteous,  let  him  do  righteousness  still:  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  made  holy 
stilL" 

For  the  Romanist  doctrine,  see  Perrone,  Praelectiones  TheolofirlcsB,  Z :  891-400.  Per 
eofUra,  see  Hodffe,  Systematic  Theologry,  8 :  743-770 ;  Barrows,  Purgatory.  Augrustine, 
EnoheiridioD,  09,  sugirests  the  possibility  of  pursratorlal  Are  in  the  future  for  some  be- 
lievers. Whlton,  Is  Eternal  Punishment  Endless?  page  69,  says  that  TertulUan  held  to 
a  delay  of  resurrection  in  the  case  of  faulty  Christians ;  Cyprian  first  stated  the  notion 
of  a  middle  state  of  purification ;  Augrustine  thought  it "  not  incredible  ** ;  Gregory  the 
Great  oaUed  it  **  worthy  of  belief  " ;  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  potent  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  that  church  has  been,  from  the  third  century,  for  all  souls  who 
accept  her  last  consolations,  practically  restorationist. 

Elliott,  Horas  Apocalypticse,  1 :  410,  adopts  Hume's  simile,  and  says  that  purgatory 
gave  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  what  Archimedes  wanted,  another  world  on  which  to 
fix  its  lever,  that  so  fixed,  the  church  might  with  it  move  this  world.  We  must  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  Roman  church  teaches  no  radical  change  of  character  in  purga- 
tory —  purgatory  is  only  a  purifying  process  for  believers. 
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We  dose  our  duooBsion  of  this  subject  with  a  single,  bat  an  important, 
remark, —  this,  namely,  that  while  the  Soriptares  represent  the  intermediate 
state  to  be  one  of  oonscions  joy  to  the  righteous,  and  of  oonsoious  pain  to 
the  wicked,  they  also  represent  this  state  to  be  one  of  incompleteness.  The 
perfect  joy  of  the  saints,  and  the  utter  misery  of  the  wicked,  b^gin  only 
with  the  resurrection  and  general  judgment. 

That  the  intermediate  state  Is  one  of  inoompleteness,  appears  from  the  following' 
passaires:  lbt8:29— "mmthanvBtodovitkttMe.thniSoiiorGod?  art tk«a oonu kitte to tonMut u bafa* 
thetima?"  2(V)r.  5:3,  4— "if  sobfttlutbangdothadweBkiUlnftt  befoundiiBlcil  Fw indMd  we th&t an ia this 
UbmMle  do  grotB,  btiag  bordaiud;  not  fu  tUt  v«  wooU  bo  uulothod,  bat  tkat  vo  voold  bo  dothed  opon,  that 
▼hat  is  mortal  naj  bo  svallowed  ap  of  lift  " ;  cf,  Rom.  8 :  23— "ind  not  only  so,  bat  oorsd?es  also,  which  ban  tho 
flntfroits  of  tho  l^t,  OTon  we  onnelTos  groaa  within  oorselTos,  waiting  for  oar  adoption,  to  wit,  the  nd«Bptioa  of 
oar  body";  PhiL  3  :  11— "if  by  anj  moans  I  may  attain  onto  tho  noonootioa  from  the  dead";  3M8:9—«'tho 
lord  knoweth  how  to  deliYor  the  godly  eat  of  temptation,  and  to  keep  the  onrif  hteeos  onder  poniihmsnt  onto  the  day 
of  Jodgment" ;  Bst.  6 :  10— "and  they  [the  souls  underneath  the  altar]  cried  with  a  great  Tdoe^  saying, 
How  long,  0  Master,  the  holy  and  trao,  dost  thoa  not  Jndgo  and  aronge  oar  blood  on  thsm  that  dwell  on  tho  earth?  " 

In  opposition  to  Locke,  Human  Understandinjrt  2 : 1 :  10,  who  said  that "  the  soul  thinks 
not  always*' ;  and  to  Turner,  Wish  and  Will,  48,  who  declares  that  **the  soul  need  not 
always  think,  any  more  than  the  body  always  move;  the  essence  of  the  soul  is  poten- 
tiality for  activity  '* ;  Descartes,  Kant,  Jouffroy,  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  all  maintain  that  it 
belongs  to  mental  existence  continuously  to  think.  Upon  this  view,  the  intermediate 
state  would  be  necessarily  a  state  of  thoug-ht.  As  to  the  nature  of  that  thought,  Domer 
remarks  in  his  Bschatology  that  "in  this  relatively  bodiless  state,  a  still  life  begins,  a 
sinking  of  the  soul  into  itself  and  into  the  ground  of  its  being — what  Steif ens  calls '  in- 
volution,' and  Martensen  *  self -brooding.'  In  this  state,  spiritual  things  are  the  only 
realities.  In  the  unbelieving,  their  impurity,  discord,  alienation  from  God,  are  laid 
bare.  If  they  still  prefer  sin,  its  form  becomes  more  spiritual,  more  demoniacal,  and  so 
ripens  for  the  judgment." 

Bven  here,  Domer  deals  in  speculation  rather  than  in  Scripture.  But  he  goes  further, 
and  regards  the  intermediate  state  as  one,  not  only  of  moral  progress,  but  of  elimination 
of  evil ;  and  holds  the  end  of  probation  to  be,  not  at  death,  but  at  the  judgment,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  all  non-believers  who  are  not  incorrigible.  We  must  regard  this  as  a  prao- 
tlcal  revival  of  the  Bomanist  theory  of  purgatory,  and  as  contradicted  not  only  by  all 
the  considerations  already  urged,  but  also  by  the  general  tenor  of  Scriptural  representa- 
tion that  the  decisions  of  this  life  are  final,  and  that  character  is  fixed  here  for  eternity. 
This  Is  the  solemnity  of  preaching,  that  the  gospel  is  "a  saTor  from  lift  ante  lift^"  or  "a  eaTor  from 
death  onto  death  "  (2  Oor.  2  :  16). 

On  the  whole  subject,  see  Hovey,  State  of  Man  after  Death;  Savage,  Souls  of  the 
Righteous ;  Julius  MttUer,  Doct.  Sin,  2 :  804-806 ;  Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  48^-484 ; 
DeUtassch,  Bib.  Psychologic,  407-448 ;  Bib.  Sac,  18 :  11(8 ;  Methodist  Rev.,  84 :  240 ;  Christian 
Bev.,  20 : 881 ;  Henog,  Bncydop.,  art. :  Hades;  Stuart,  Basays  on  Future  Punishment; 
Whately,  Future  State. 

IIL    Thb  Ssoond  OoMnra  of  Ohbist. 

While  the  Soriptares  represent  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual Ohristian,  like  death,  and  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  ohnrch, 
like  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  and  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  comings  of  Ohrist  for  deliverance  or  judgment,  they  also  declare 
that  i^ese  partial  and  typical  comings  shall  be  concluded  l^  a  final,  tri- 
umphant return  of  Ohrist,  to  punish  the  wicked  and  to  complete  the  salva- 
tion of  hiB  people. 

Temporal  comings  of  Christ  are  indicated  in :  Vai  24 :  28, 27, 84  —"Then  if  any  man  ihall  mj 

ante  yoo,  lo,  here  is  the  Christ,  or,  Hare;  bolioTO  it  not For  at  the  lifhtning  oonoth  forth  from  the  east,  and  is 

seen  even  onto  the  west;  so  ihall  be  the  ooming  of  tho  Son  of  man Yerily,  I  aaj  onto  yon,  This  gonention  shall 

not  pom  away,  till  all  these  things  be  aeoomplishod" ;  16 :  28— "  Yehlj,  I  oay  onto  yoa,  There  be  some  of  them  that 
stand  hei^  which  ohall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  eoming  in  his  kingdom  " ;  John  14 : 3, 18 
—"And  if  I  go  and  proparo  a  plaoo  for  yoo,  I  oomo  again,  and  will  reoaiTo  yon  onto  myself;  that  whore  I  am,  then 
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BftjInalM. I«illBatlMT«7WLdi8oUle:  I  oobm  utio  jon  " ;  B«t.3:20— "Bduld,  I  stand  at  the  d«ir  ud 

knook :  if  anj  man  haar  nj  Tdfla  and  open  tk«  door,  I  vill  eonia  in  to  him,  and  vill  np  vitk  him,  and  ha  vith  ma." 
So  the  Protestant  Bef ormation,  the  modem  missionary  enterprise,  the  battle  a^nst 
papacy  in  Europe  and  against  slavery  in  this  oountry,  the  oreat  revivals  under  White- 
field  in  England  and  under  Edwards  in  America,  were  all  preliminary  and  typical  com- 
ings of  Christ. 

The  final  coming  of  Christ  is  referred  to  in :  Hat  24 :  30>-"th67  ihall  see  tha  Son  of  man  coming 
on  tha  donda  of  heann  vith  pomr  and  gnat  gloij.  And  ha  shall  aand  forth  hia  angals  vith  a  gnat  aonnd  of  a  tnimpat, 
and  thaj  ihall  gftthar  togethsr  hii  alaoifrom  tha  four  vindi from  one  and  of  haaTon  to  tha  othar  " ;  25  :  31— "Bnt  whan 
tha  Son  of  man  ahall  eoina  in  hia  glory,  and  all  tha  angola  vith  him,  than  ihall  ha  ait  on  tha  throna  of  hia  gloiy" ;  ioU 
i :  11— "Ta  man  of  Galilaa,  vhy  stand  ye  looking  into  haavon?  thia  Jasoa,  vhioh  vaa  raoeivad  np  from  joa  into  hatfon, 
ahaU  IB  oamain  likamannar  aa  yabahold  him  going  into  heaven" ;  1  Thav.  4 :  16~"nir  tha  Lord  himself  ihall  deaoond 
from  haavm,  vith  aahoat,  vith  the  Toioe  of  the  arehaagal,  and  vith  tha  tramp  of  God";  2  Iheai.  1 : 7, 10— "the  rero- 

lation  of  the  lord  Jeans  from  haam  vith  tha  angob  of  hia  povir vhen  ha  ahaU  eene  to  he  glcriflid  in  hii  ntnta, 

andtobemanraUadatinallthomthatbalioTed";  lab.  9:28— "u  Chxiit  alao,  having  been  onoe  offered  to  bear  the 
■ns  of  many,  ihall  appear  a  aaeood  time,  apart  from  sin,  to  tham  that  vait  for  him,  nnto  aalTation" ;  Eev.  1 : 7— 
"Behold,  he  eometh  vith  the  elonda;  and  ayeiy  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  vhioh  piaroed  him;  and  all  the  tribea  of  the 
earth  ihall  monm  oTor  him. 

1.     The  nature  of  thia  Coming. 

Although  without  doubt  aocompanied,  in  the  case  of  the  regenerate,  by 
inward  and  inviaible  influenoes  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  seoond  advent  is  to 
be  outward  and  visible.     This  we  argue  : 

(a)  From  the  objects  to  be  secured  by  Christ's  return.  These  are  partly 
external  ( Bom.  8 :  21,  23).  Nature  and  the  body  are  both  to  be  glorified. 
These  external  changes  may  well  be  accompanied  by  a  visible  manifestation 
of  him  who  '  makes  all  things  new '  ( Bey.  21 :  5 ). 

Ban.  8 :  21,  23— "in  hope  that  the  oraation  alao  ahaU  be  daUTored  from  the  bondage  of  eom^oa  into  the  liberty  of 

the  gleiy  of  the  ehildren  of  Ood vaitisg  tor  oor  adoption,  to  vit,  the  redemption  of  onr  body  " ;  Bar.  21 : 5  — 

"  Behold,  I  make  all  things  nov." 

(b)  From  the  Scriptural  comparison  of  the  manner  of  Ohrist's  return 
with  the  manner  of  his  departure  ( Acts  1 :  11 )  —  see  Com.  of  Hacket%  in 
loco: — **bv  Tp^TTw  =  visibly,  and  in  the  air.  The  expression  is  never  em- 
ployed to  aflSrm  merely  the  certainty  of  one  event  as  compared  with  another. 
The  assertion  that  the  meaning  is  simply  that,  as  Ohnst  had  departed,  so 
also  he  would  return,  is  contradicted  by  every  passage  in  which  the  phrase 
occurs." 

iota  1 :  11— "thia  Jena,  vhioh  vaa  reeeived  ap  from  yon  into  heann,  ahall  ao  ooma  in  like  manner  aa  ye  beheld  him 
going  into  heaTon" ;  ef.  Acta  7 :  28- "  Wooldest  thou  kill  me,  aa  [Sv  rp^voK]  then  killedst  the  BgTptian  yester- 
day? "  Mat.  23 :  37— "hev  often  vonld  I  hn?e  gathered  thy  ehildren  together,  oTon  aa  [Bk  Tp6wov ]  a  hon  gathenth 
horehiakoDSUidarhMrvinga";  21lim.3:8— "likaaa[6i'Tptf«oi']  Jannea  and  Jambrm  vithatood  Xooh,  ao  do  these 
abo  vithatand  the  trath." 

(c)  From  the  analogy  of  Christ's  first  coming.  If  this  was  a  literal  and 
visible  coming,  we  may  expect  the  seoond  coming  to  be  literal  and  visible 
also.  , 

1  Thm.  4 :  16— "Fbr  the  Lord  himself  [  =  in  his  own  person]  ihall  deaoend  ftwn  hearen,  vith  a  ihont 
[somethinff  beard],  vith  the  Toiee  of  the  arehangel,  and  vith  the  trump  of  God"- see  Com.  of  Prof. 
W.  A.  Stevens :  "  So  different  from  Lake  17 :  20,  where  '  the  kingdom  of  God  eometh  not  vith  obsemtion.' 
The  'shoat'  is  not  neoessarlly  the  voioe  of  Christ  himself  (lit.  'in aahoat,'  or  *in  shoatisg'). 
'Yoioe  of  the  arehangel'  and  'framp  of  God'  are  appoaitional,  not  additional.**  Bar.  1 :  7— "erery  eye 
ahall  see  Um" ;  as  every  ear  shall  hear  him :  John  5:28,29— "allthataninthe  tombe  ahall  hear  hia 

Toiee" ;  2  Them.  2 : 2— "to  the  end  that  ye  be  not  qaiekly  shaken  frvmyoor  mind,  nor  yet  be  tnnbled la  that 

theday  of  the  Lord ia  nov  preaent"— they  may  have  '^thoug'ht  that  the  first  gatherinK  of  the 
saints  to  Christ  was  a  quiet,  invisible  one  — a  stealthy  advent,  like  a  thief  in  the  night  ** 
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(LQUe).   2  John  7~"Por  muydMeiTm  an  goiu  forth  into  tk«vorU,eTmtk07  that  nata 

oooMth  in  the  flMh "—here  denial  of  ft  future  seoond  ooming-  of  Christ  Is  declared  to  be  the 

mark  of  a  deceiver. 

Alford  and  Alexander,  in  their  Commentaries  on  Aeta  1 :  11,  affree  with  the  view  of 
Hackett  quoted  above.  Warren,  Paroufila»  61-6S,  106-114,  controverts  this  view,  and  says 
that  *'  an  omnipresent  divine  belnfir  can  eome,  only  in  the  sense  of  manifegta;t(otu"  He 
reerards  the  perousla,  or  oomlnff  of  Christ,  as  nothlnfir  but  Christ's  spiritual  presence.  A 
writer  in  the  Presb.  Beview,  1883 :  221,  replies  that  Warren's  view  is  contradicted  **  by  the 
fact  that  the  apostles  often  spoke  of  the  parousia  as  an  event  yet  future,  lonff  after  the 
promise  of  the  Redeemer's  spiritual  presence  with  his  church  had  begun  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  by  the  tact  that  Paul  expressly  cautions  the  Thessalonians  against  the  belief  that 
the  parousia  was  Just  at  hand."  We  do  not  know  how  all  men  at  one  time  can  see  a 
bodily  Christ ;  but  we  also  do  not  know  the  nature  of  Christ's  body.  If  all  men  may  see 
the  same  rainbow,  all  men  may  see  the  same  Christ  coming  In  the  clouds. 

2.     The  time  of  ChHaVa  coming. 

(a)  Although  Ohrist's  prophecy  of  this  eyent,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  Matthew,  so  connects  it  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  that  the  apos- 
tles and  the  early  Christians  seem  to  have  hoped  for  its  occurrence  during 
their  life-time,  yet  neither  Ohrist  nor  the  apostles  definitely  taught  when 
the  end  should  be,  but  rather  declared  the  knowledge  of  it  to  be  reserved  in 
the  counsels  of  God,  that  men  might  ever  recognize  it  as  possibly  at  hand, 
and  so  might  live  in  the  attitude  of  constant  expectation. 

1  Oor.  15 :  51— "¥•  aU  shall  not  alaaj^  Imt  va  ihall  aU  ba  okaaged" ;  1  Thaai.  4 :  17— "than  va  that  an  atiTa, 
that  an  laft,  ahall  togathar  irith  tham  ba  oanght  np  in  the  eloada,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  ao  ihall  va  erar  be 
vith  the  Lord" ;  2  Tim.  4  :  8— "haneeforth  than  ia  laid  np  for  me  the  orovn  of  rij^hteooaneaa,  vhieh  the  Lord,  the 
rightaeu  judge,  ahall  glTO  to  ma  at  that  day:  and  not  onlj  to  ma,  but  alaa  to  all  tham  that  have  land  his  appearing" ; 
Jamaa5:7—"Bapatianttharafore,fanthren,imtU  the  ooming  of  the  Lord";  1  Pot  4  : 7— "But  the  and  of  all  things 
ia  at  hand:  ba  ya  tharafon  of  aonnd  mind,  and  ba  sober  onto  pr»7ar";  1  John  2 :  18— "Littta  ahildnn,  it  ia  the  last 
hosr:  and  aa  ya  heard  that  antiohrist  oometh,  even  now  have  than  risen  manj  antiehrista;  irhanby  va  knov  that  it  ia 
thalaathoor." 

PhiL  4 : 5— "The  Lord  ia  at  hand  (^yyvf ).  In  nothing  be  anxiooa"— may  mean  **  the  Lord  is  near" 
(in  pace),  without  any  reference  to  the  seoond  oomln^r.  The  passages  quoted  above, 
expressing  as  they  do  the  surmises  of  the  apostles  that  Christ's  comlnflr  was  near,  while 
yet  abstalnlnflr  from  all  definite  fixing  of  the  time,  are  at  least  suflldent  proof  that  Christ's 
advent  may  not  be  near  to  our  time.  We  should  be  no  more  warranted  than  they  were, 
in  inferring  from  these  passages  alone  the  Immediate  coming  of  the  Lord. 

(&)  Hence  we  find,  in  immediate  connection  with  many  of  these  predic- 
tions of  the  end,  a  reference  to  intervening  events  and  to  the  eternity  of 
Gk)d  which  shows  that  the  prophecies  themselves  are  expressed  in  a  large 
way  which  befits  the  greatness  of  the  divine  plans. 

Mat  24 :  36— "Bnt  of  that  day  and  hoar  knovoth  no  one,  not  enn  the  angola  of  heavon.  neither  the  Son,  bit  the 
Father ' ' ;  Hark  13 :  32  —"  Bnt  of  that  day  or  that  hoar  knomth  no  one,  not  evon  the  angels  in  haavon,  neither  tba  800. 
bat  the  Father.  Take  ye  heed,  watdh  and  pray:  far  je  know  not  whan  the  time  is";  ioli  1:7— "indhasaidnnto 
them,  It  is  not  for  yoa  to  know  timea  or  aeaaons,  whioh  the  Father  hath  set  within  his  own  authority '* ;  1  Oor.  10:11 
— "Kow  those  things  happened  onto  them  by  way  of  example ;  and  they  won  written  for  oor  admonition,  upon  whom 
the  ends  of  the  ages  an  oome";  16:22— "Karaa  atha  [marg.— that  is,  'Oor  Lord  eomoth']";  I  Thess.  2  : 1-3 
—"How  we  beseech  yon,  brethren,  teaching  the  coming  of  oor  Lord  Jenu  (Suist,  and  oor  gathering  together  onto  him ; 

to  the  end  that  ye  be  not  qoiekly  shaken  from  yoar  mind,  nor  yet  be  troabled aa  that  the  day  of  the  Lard  is  now 

praaent  [Am.  Rev.:  'ii  jost  at  hand '] ;  let  no  man  begaile  yoa  in  any  wise :  for  it  will  not  ba,  axoept  the  ftUing 
away  oome  lint,  and  the  man  of  an  bo  nrealed,  the  son  of  perdition." 

Jamea  S :  8,  9— "Be  ye  also  patient;  stablish  yoar  hearta:  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ia  at  hand.  Innnnr  bbI» 
brethnn,  one  against  another,  that  ye  be  not  jndged:  behoM  the  ]adga  staadoth  bafon  the  doon";   2  M  3 : 3-12— 

"in  the  last  days  mooken  ahall  come aaying,  Vhon  ia  the  promiee  of  hia  ooming?  Ibr  fnm  the  day  that  the 

fkthen  fell  asleep,  all  things  oontinno  aa  they  wen  frvm  the  beginning  of  the  creation.    For  thia  they  wilftilly  fvget, 

that  then  wen  haayens  from  of  old Bat  forget  not  this  one  thing,  belond,  that  oaa  day  ia  with  the  lord  aa  a 

thoasand  years,  and  a  thoosand  yean  aa  one  day.    The  Lord  ii  not  slack  eoncaming  hia  pranisa Bat  the  day  of 
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th«  Lord  vill  mm  m  a  thuf ....  what  aunv  of  pamu  ongki  jt  to  be  in  til  hAy  liTUf  aiul  godliMii,  kokiaf  ftr 
«]id  aanuitiy  daiiriiig  [aarg.— 'hMtoniag']  th*  namgof  th*  daj  of  Qod"— awalttny  it»  and  hfti«fa>nit^ 
its  oominff  by  your  prayer  and  labor. 

Rot.  1 : 3-<"B]oiiod  is  ko  that  nadoth,  and  ttoy  that  kaar  tto  vorda  of  tho  pnpMji  and  koop  tto  tUoga  wUok an 
wiittantkirwi:  Cv  thotinoisatkaBd";  28:11^30— "Bohold,  I  oomofiiiokly;  and  my  raward  ja  vitk  m,  to  nadar 

to  each  man  aoooidiiigaakis  work  ia Ho  wMak  toatiflotk  tkiao  tkinga  laitk,  Tea:  I  oono  qaiokly.    ima:  ooaa, 

Lord  Jeeoa."  From  these  paasaces  it  is  evident  that  the  apostles  did  not  know  the  time  of 
the  end,  and  that  it  was  hidden  from  Christ  himself  while  here  in  the  flesh.  He,  there- 
fore, who  assumes  to  know,  assumes  to  know  more  than  Christ  or  his  apostles — assumes 
to  know  the  very  thinff  which  Christ  declared  it  was  not  for  us  to  know. 

(e)  In  ibis  we  disoem  a  staking  parallel  between  the  prediotionfl  of 
dhriBt's  first,  and  the  predictions  of  his  second,  adveni  In  both  cases  the 
eyent  was  more  distant  and  more  grand  than  those  imagined  to  whom  the 
prophecies  first  came.  Under  both  dispensations,  patient  waiting  for  Christ 
was  intended  to  discipline  the  faith,  and  to  enlarge  the  conceptions,  of  Qod's 
tme  servants.  The  fact  that  eyery  age  since  Christ  ascended  has  had  its 
Ohiliasts  and  Second  Adventists  should  turn  our  thoughts  away  from 
•curious  and  fruitless  prying  into  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  and  set  us  at 
immediate  and  constant  endeavor  to  be  ready,  at  whatsoeyer  hour  he  may 
appear. 

6en.  4 : 1— "And  tho  nan  know  Iro  Ua  vifo;  and  ohe  oonoeiTid,  oad  bare  Oun,  and  laid,  I  haio  goHea  a  naa 
vitk  tho  kelp  of  tho  Lord  [  lit. :  'I  haTo  gotten  a  naa,  orn  Jehovah '  ]  '— an  Intimation  that  Bve  fiinoied 
her  first-bom  to  be  already  the  promised  seed,  the  cominy  deliverer;  see  MaoWhorter, 
Jahveh  Christ.  Seat  18 :  15— "Tho  Lord  thy  God  will  raioo «p  uto  theo  a  pnphotfiwi  tho  nidat  of  thoo,  of  thy 
brethnn,  like nnto  mo;  vnto  hia  shall  70  hoarkan— here  is  a  prophecy  which  Moses  may  have  ex- 
pected to  be  f ullllled  in  Joshua,  but  which  God  deslsiied  to  be  fulfilled  only  in  Christ. 
b.  7 :  li  ie->"norofon  tho  Lord  hinaolf  ihall  giTO  70a  a  aign ;  bohoid,  a  Yii^  ihall  ooiMin  and  boor  a  000,  and 

thaU  oaU  hia  naaw  lauBaanol f»  bdbn  the  ohUd  ihall  kaov  to  nAno  tho  onl,  end  ohooae  the  good,  tho  load 

whooo  two  kisga  thoa  abhormt  shall  bo  finakoB  "—  a  prophecy  which  the  prophet  may  have  expected 
to  be  fulflJIed  in  his  own  time,  and  which  was  partially  so  fulfilled,  but  which  Ood  in- 
tended to  be  fulfilled  ages  thereafter. 

Lnko  t :  25— "SoMon;  and  thia  naa  waa  rightoons  and  deroat,  lookiiig  fiir  tho  oonadlation  of  laraol"— Simeon 
was  the  type  of  holy  men,  in  every  s^  of  Jewish  history,  who  were  watting  for  the  ful- 
filment of  God's  promise,  and  for  the  coming  of  the  deliverer.  80  under  the  Christian 
dispensation.  Luther,  near  the  time  of  his  death,  said :  "  God  forbid  that  the  world 
should  last  fifty  years  longer.  Let  him  cut  matters  short  with  hi9  last  Judgment.*' 
Iftelancthon  put  the  end  less  than  two  hundred  years  from  his  time.  Chlvin's  motto 
was :  "  JDomine,  guouagrue  f"  **0  Lord,  how  long?  "  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Hovey,  In 
Baptist  Quarterly,  Oct.,  WH :  41(MS2,  and  notes  upon  our  next  section. 

3.     The  precursors  of  Chriafa  coming. 

(a)  Through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  all  the  world,  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  steadily  to  enlarge  its  boundaries,  until  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike 
become  possessed  of  its  blessings,  and  a  millennial  period  is  introduced  in 
which  Christianity  generally  prevails  throughout  the  earth. 

Dui.  2 :  44,  45— "  And  in  tho  daya  of  thooo  kisga  shall  tho  God  of  heatn  sot  tp  a  kiagdon  vhioh  shall  naTsr  bo 
dflstrojod,  nor  shall  tho  aovaroifntj  thoroof  bo  loft  to  another  peoplo;  bvt  it  shall  break  in  pieoaa  and  eonaaaM  all  theao 
kingdoua,  and  it  shall  stand  fororor.  Itoaamneh  aa  than  savoat  that  a  stone  waa  out  ont  of  tho  mountain  without 
hands,  and  that  it  brake  in  pieoaa  tho  inn,  tho  braas,  tho  day.  tho  ailnr.  tho  gold;  the  peat  Ood  hath  made  known  to 
the  king  what  shall  oome  to  pasa  henaftor:  and  tho  droan  ia  ewtaia,  and  tho  intarprotation  thereof  sore.'* 

Hat.  13  :  31,  32— "Tho  kingdom  of  hearon  ia  like  onto  a  grain  of  mvatard  seed whioh  indeed  ia  less  than  all 

seeds;  bnt  when  it  ia  grown,  it  is  greater  than  tho  harba,  and  beoomoth  a  tree,  so  that  tho  birda  of  tho  heayenooBM  end 
lodge  in  the  branohes  thoreof "— the  parable  of  the  leaven,  which  follows,  apparently  illustrates 
the  intensive,  as  that  of  the  mustard-seed  illustrates  the  extensive,  development  of  the 
87 
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kingdom  of  God ;  and  It  Is  as  impoaslble  to  oonflne  the  reference  of  the  leaven  to  the 
spread  of  evil  as  it  Is  impossible  to  oonflne  the  reference  of  the  mustard-seed  to  the 
spread  of  evil. 

Iiat24:14— "indtUtsMpdofthtlDBgdMBAkUbe  iNMhad  in  th«  whoto  verld  for  •  tNtOMiy  uto  all  tke 
aaliMu;  udtknihaU  th«  andoona";  Bm.  U:  25,26— "•kutein^  in  put  kfttkb6lUInInd,uitil«h«telM» 
«rth«0«tiliilM«QiMm;a]ulMaUIm«lih«UlM»f«d";  R0T.2O:  4-6 -"Audi »w  tknnM,  ud  thij  nt  tp« 
tkom  aai  jadgnnt  wm  giTM  vale  tkiN :  and  I  »w  tt*  mk  «r  tkn  that  hud  boaa  bolMtdtd  for  tt*  tetimony  of 
Joni,  and  Cor  tha  vwd  of  M  and  mok  u  ironhippod  not  tha  baait,  noithor  Ua  iaafi,  aad  raooifod  not  tha  nark  upon 
thairfovakaadaadipoatkiirkaad;  and  th^  Uvad,  ud  ragnad  vitk  Gkriat  a  tkomaad  jaart." 

(b)  There  will  be  a  oorresponding  development  of  evil,  either  exteusiye 
or  intensiye,  whose  true  character  shall  be  manifest  not  only  in  deoeiving^ 
many  professed  followers  of  Christ  and  in  persecnting  true  belieyers,  but  in 
oonstitating  a  personal  antichrist  as  its  representative  and  object  of  worship. 
This  rapid  growth  shall  continue  until  the,  millennium,  during  which  evil^ 
in  the  person  of  its  chief,  shall  be  temporarily  restrained. 

Vat.  13 :  30,  38— "Let  botk  grow  togatkar  until  tka  kanrait:  and m  tha  tiiaa  of  tha  karraat  I  vill  aay  ta  tha  reapan. 

Qatkar  up  fint  tka  tarai,  and  biiid  tkam  in  Inmdlae  to  tan  tkam:  bnt  gatkar  tka  wkaat  into  ny  ban Tka  laid 

latkavorid;  aad  tka  goad  aoad,  tkooa  an  tka  aona  of  tka  kingdom ;  and  tkataraiantkaaeniortkaanloBa";  24:5, 

11, 12|  24— "For  many  ikall  oama  in  my  nama,  n^Ting,  I  am  tka  Ohriit;  and  akall  laad  many  aitny And  many 

fdaa  propkata  ikall  aiiae  and  okaU  load  many  aitny.    And  baoanaa  inituity  ikaU  ba  mnltipUad,  tka  lara  of  tka  many 

flkallvaxoold Par  ttea  ikall  ariaa  ftJaa  Okiifte.  and  fdaa  prapkati,  aad  ikall  ikar  groat  agna  and  wondan ;  ao 

aa  to  laad  aakray,  if  paoabla,  am  tka  alaat" 

bika  21 :  12  — "  Bat  bafora  all  tkooa  tkingi,  tkay  ikall  lay  tkoir  kandi  oa  yoo,  aad  ikall  paMonta  yoo,  dafivming  yon 
np  to  tka  lynagogiua  and  priaom,  bringing  yon  bafnra  kingi  and  gorarnon  ftr  my  nama'a  aaka  " ;  2  IkaiL  2 : 3,  4,  7, 
8  — "  it  viU  not  bo,  auopt  tka  bUing  away  aoBa6nt,aadtkamaaofBaba  raraalad.  tka  am  of  porditioB,  ha  tkat  op- 
poaatk  and  axaltatkkimaalf  against  aUtkatiaoaUodOod  or  tkatiaironkippod;  la  tkat  ha  attatk  in  tka  tampla  of  God. 

pitting  kimaakffortk  aa  God For  tka  mjitmy  of  lawlonaai  dotk  already  work:  only  tkara  ia  ooa  tkat  roatainotk 

now,  nntil  ha  ba  takan  ontof  tka  way.  And  tkan  ikaU  ba  rmalad  tka  lawlam  ona^  wkoa  tka  Lord  Joaoa  akall  lUy 
witk  tka  bnatk  of  his  moatk,  aad  bring  to  nragkt  by  tka  maniftitatioB  of  his  ooning." 

Elliott,  Hone  Apooalypticee,  1 :  66i,  holds  that  *^  Antiohrist  means  another  Chzlat,  a 
pro-Ghrtot,  a  yloe-Chriat,  a  pretender  to  the  name  of  Christ,  and  in  that  character,  an 
usurper  and  adversary.  The  principle  of  Antiohrist  was  already  sown  in  the  time  of 
Paul.  But  a  certain  hindrance,  I.  e.,  the  Koman  Bmpire  aa  then  constituted,  needed 
first  to  be  removed  out  of  the  way,  before  room  could  be  made  for  Antichriat's  devel- 
opment." Antichrist,  acoordinff  to  this  view,  ia  the  hierarchical  spirit,  which  found  its 
final  and  most  complete  expression  in  the  Papacy. 

(c)  At  the  dose  of  this  millennial  period,  evil  shall  again  be  peormitted 
to  exert  its  utmost  power  in  a  final  conflict  with  righteousness.  This  spir- 
itual struggle,  moreover,  shall  be  accompanied  and  symbolized  by  political 
convulsions,  and  by  fearful  indications  of  desolation  in  the  natural  world. 

Hat  t4  :  29,  30  -"Bnt  immidiataly,  aftar  tka  tribulation  of  tkoaa  dayi,  tka  ain  ikall  ba  darkanad,  and  tka  moon 
Ikall  not  gin  kar  ligkt,  and  tka  atari  ikall  fUl  from  kaaran,  and  tha  powan  of  tka  kaafoos  Aall  ba  ikakan;  aad  tkan 
ikallappoartkoagnoftkaSenof  maninkaavon";  lAka21 :  S-28—FSlse prophets;  wars  and  tumulta; 
earthquakes ;  pestUences ;  persecutions :  siffns  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  "  aad  tkaa  ikall 
tkay  aaa  tka  Son  of  man  ooming  in  a  dood  witk  powar  and  groat  glory.  Bnt  wkan  tkooa  tkinga  bogin  to  oomo  to  pas, 
look  np,  and  lift  np  yoor  koadi ;  booanaa  yoor  redamption  drawatk  nigL" 

Interpretations  of  the  boolc  of  Revelation  are  divided  Into  three  classes :  ( 1 )  the 
Prwterist  ( held  by  Grotlus,  Moses  Stuart,  and  Warren ),  which  regards  the  prophecy  as 
mainly  fulfilled  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  time  of  the  apostles  ( M6  =  Neron 
Kaisar) ;  (2)  the  Continvums  (held  by  Isaac  Newton,  Vitrlnga,  Bengel,  BUiott,  Kelly, 
and  Gumming  )*  which  regards  the  whole  as  a  continuous  prophetical  history,  extending 
from  the  first  age  until  the  end  of  all  things  (006  =»  Lateinoe) :  Hengstenberg  and  Alf  ord 
hold  substantially  this  view,  though  they  regard  the  seven  seals,  trumpets,  and  vials  as 
synchronological,  each  succeeding  set  going  over  the  same  ground  and  exhibiting  it  in 
some  special  aspect ;  ( 8 )  the  Puluritt  ( held  by  Maitland  and  Todd ),  which  considera  the 
book  as  describing  events  yet  to  occur,  during  the  times  immediately  preceding^  and 
following  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
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Of  all  these  Interpretations,  the  most  learned  and  exhaustlTe  is  that  of  Elliott,  in  hjs 
four  volumes  entitled  HorsB  Apocalypticse.  The  hasis  of  his  interpretation  is  the  "  tuM 
and  tinuB  and  half  a  time  "  of  Dan.  7 :  85,  which  acoordlnflr  to  the  yearnSay  theory  means  1200  years 
—  the  year,  aooordinff  to  andent  reokoninff,  oontainincr  800  days,  and  the  **tuM"  being* 
therefore  800  years  [800+(2X880)+1BO=>  1260].  This  phrase  we  find  reounlnff  with  re- 
gard to  the  woman  nourished  in  the  wilderness  ( Ray.  12 :  14 ).  The  blasphemy  of  the 
beast  for  forty  and  two  months  ( R«t.  13 : 5 )  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  period  [d2  X  80  =>= 
1200,  as  before ].  The  two  witnesses  prophesy  1200  days  (Bar.  11 : 3 ) ;  and  the  woman*s  time 
in  the  wUderness  is  stated  ( Bar.  12 : 6)  as  1200  days.  This  period  of  1200  years  is  regarded 
by  Elliott  as  the  time  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy. 

There  Is  a  twofold  terminuB  a  qyo,  and  correspondingly  a  twofold  terminus  ad  quern. 
The  first  commencement  is  A.  D.  681,  when  In  the  edict  of  Justinian  the  dragon  of  the 
Roman  Empire  gives  its  power  to  the  beast  of  the  Papacy*  and  resigns  its  throne  to  the 
rising  Antichrist,  giving  opportunity  for  the  rise  of  the  ten  horns  as  European  kings 
( Bom.  13 : 1-3 ).  The  second  commencement,  adding  the  seventy-five  supplementary  years 
of  Bamd  12 :  12  [  1886  — 1200  =»  T5],  is  A.  D.  000,  when  the  Emperor  Phooas  acknowledges  the 
Primacy  of  Rome,  and  the  ten  horns,  or  kings,  now  diademed,  submit  to  the  Papacy 
( Bar.  17 :  12, 13 ).  The  first  ending-point  is  A.  D.  17B1,  when  the  French  Revolution  struck 
the  first  blow  at  the  independence  of  the  Pope  [081  + 1200  =  1791 }.  The  second  ending- 
point  is  A.  D.  1800,  when  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was  abolished  at  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  [000  + 1200  =  1806  ].  Elliott  regards  the  two-homed  beast 
(Bar.  13 :  11 )  as  representing  the  Papal  clergy,  and  the  image  of  the  beast  (Bar.  13 :  14, 15 )  as 
representing  the  Papal  Councils. 

Unlike  Hengstenberg  and  Alf  ord,  who  consider  the  seals,  trumpets,  and  vials  as  syn- 
chronological,  Elliott  makes  the  seven  trumpets  to  be  an  unfolding  of  the  seventh  seal, 
and  the  seven  vials  to  be  an  unfolding  of  the  seventh  trumpet.  Like  other  advocates  of 
the  premlUennial  advent  of  Christ,  Elliott  regards  the  four  chief  signs  of  Christ's  near 
approach  as  being-:  (1 )  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  Empire  (the  drying  up  of  the  river 
Euphrates— Bar.  16:12);  (2)  the  Pope's  loss  of  temporal  power— (the  destruction  of 
Babylon— Bar.  17-19);  (8)  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  their  return  to  their  own 
land  (Bl  37;  Bm.  11 :  12-15, 25-27—but  on  this  last,  see  Meyer);  (4)  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  East— Bar. 
16:12;   the  fuhiess  of  the  Gentiles— Bm.  11 :  25). 

Elliott's  whole  scheme,  however,  is  vitiated  by  the  ftect  that  he  wrongly  assumes  the 
book  of  Revelation  to  have  been  written  under  Domltian  (1M  or  90),  instead  of  under 
Nero  (07  or  08).  His  terminuB  a  quo  Is  therefore  incorrect,  and  his  interpretation  of 
ehaplan  M  is  rendered  very  precarious.  The  year  1806,  moreover,  should  have  been  the 
time  of  the  end,  and  so  the  terminug  ad  quern  seems  to  be  dearly  misunderstood — unless 
indeed  the  seventy-five  supplementary  years  of  Daniel  are  to  be  added  to  1866.  We  re- 
gard the  failure  of  this  most  Ingenious  scheme  of  Apocalsrptic  interpretation  as  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  that  a  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  prophecy  is,  before  the 
event,  Impossible,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  utterly  untenable  nature  of 
the  theory  of  the  millennium  which  is  commonly  held  by  so-called  Second  Adventists,  a 
theory  which  we  now  proceed  to  examine. 

4.    BekUion  of  Chrisfs  second  coming  to  the  millennium. 

The  Scriptnre  foretells  a  period,  called  in  the  lang^oage  of  propheoy  "a 
thousand  years,"  when  Satan  shall  be  restrained  and  the  saints  shall  reign 
with  Christ  on  the  earth.  A  oomparison  of  the  passages  bearing  on  this 
sabject  leads  us  to  the  condncdon  that  this  millennial  blessedness  and  do- 
minion is  prior  to  the  second  advent  One  passage  only  seems  at  first  sight 
to  teach  the  contrary,  viz, :  Bev.  20 :  4-10.  Bat  this  supports  the  theory  of 
apremiUennial  advent  only  when  the  passage  is  interpreted  with  the  barest 
literalness.     A  better  view  of  its  meaning  will  be  gained  by  considering : 

(a)  That  it  constitutes  a  part,  and  confessedly  an  obscure  part,  of  one 
of  the  most  figurative  books  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  plainer  statements  of  the  other  Scriptures. 
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We  quote  here  the  paasaffe  alluded  to :  Rtr.  80 : 4-10— "And  I  mm  thm«,  ud  thtjr  art  ifoa  tkn^ 
and  jadgin«tttvasgiT«i  unto  than:  and  I  aaw  tta  aimla  af  tkoa  tUt  had  bm  balMtdad  for  tta  tortuaony  of  Jwu^  tad 
for  th«  vord  of  God,  oad  aaoh  aa  worshipped  not  th«  biaat.  luithar  hia  imago,  and  noaifod  not  the  nark  upon  thair  fan- 
head  and  upon  thair  hand;  and  they  liTod,  and  ragnod  vith  Ohiist  &  thooaand  joan.  The  net  of  the  dead  liTod  not 
natil  the  thonaand  jeaia  ahedd  be  flniihed.  Thia  ia  the  int  rammetion.  Blaiaed  aadhalyiahathathathpartinthe 
Intreanrreotaon:  over  theae  the  aeeond  death  hath  no  pover;  hat  thejAall  be  ptiMtaef  God  and  tf  Ghiiat,  and  shall 
nign  with  hin  a  thonaand  yean." 

(b)  That  the  other  Soriptores  oontain  nothing  irith  regard  to  a  resnrreo- 
tion  of  the  righteous  which  is  widely  separated  in  time  from  that  of  the 
wicked,  but  rather  declare  distinctly  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  im- 
mediately connected  both  with  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  unjust 
and  with  the  general  judgment. 

lUL  16 :  27— "For  the  Son  of  nan  shall  oane  in  the  glory  of  hia  Father  with  hia  angds;  and  than  shall  he  rmdir 
onto  OTory  nan  aeoording  to  his  daeda" ;  85  :  31-33— "But  when  the  Bon  of  nan  shall  come  in  hia  glory,  and  all  the 
angelawithhin,thanshaUhoatonthethn»aof  hiagbry:  and  heCore  hin  shall  be  gathered  all  the  nations:  and  he 
shall  sepanto  then  one  from  another,  as  the  ahaphar4  separatoth  the  sheep  fron  the  goata";  John  5  :  88,88 —"laml 
not  at  thia:  for  the  hour  eonsth,  in  whioh  all  that  are  in  the  tomba  shall  hear  hia  voioe,  and  shaU  some  forth;  they  that 
have  doDA  good,  onto  the  remrreotiaL  of  lifo ;  and  they  that  haro  done  ovil,  onto  the  remxreetion  of  jndgnent" ;  2  Oor, 
S :  10— "For  we  nnst  all  be  made  nanifoat  before  the  jodgnent-seat  of  Christ;  that  eaeh  one  may  reoeiTe  the  things 
dona  in  the  body,  oMording  to  what  ha  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  " ;  2  Theaa.  1 :  MO —"  if  so  be  that  it  is 
a  righteons  thing  with  God  to  noompenae  aflietiDn  to  than  which  afliet  you,  and  to  yon  that  are  ailioted  rest  with  va,  at 
the  rerelation  of  the  Lord  Jasos  fron  heaTen  with  the  angels  of  hia  power  in  flaming  Are,  rendering  Tongianoe  to  then 
that  know  not  God,  and  to  than  that  obey  not  the  goapol  of  oar  Lord  Jeans  Ohiist:  who  shall  soffar  punishnait,  ow 
otomal  deatraetion  fron  the  fue  of  the  Lord  and  f^«n  the  glory  of  his  night,  whan  ha  shAll  eona  to  be  glonfled  in  his 
saints,  and  to  be  marToUed  at  in  all  than  that  belioTod." 

2  Pet  3  : 7, 10— "the  day  of  judgment  and  deatmetion  of  nngodly  mon ....  Bat  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  eome  aa  a 
thief;  in  the  whieh  the  heavens  shaU  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elanento  shall  be  disaolTed  with  fivrenthaat, 
and  the  earth  and  the  works  that  an  thersia  shall  be  bnraad  np" ;  Bot.  80  :  11-15— "And  I  saw  a  great  white  thran^ 
and  him  thai  sat  upon  it,  from  whose  Hue  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away:  and  then  was  found  no  plaoe  for  then. 
And  I  saw  the  dead,  the  great  and  the  small,  standing  bafon  the  throne ;  and  hooka  wen  opened:  and  another  book  wis 
opened,  whioh  is  the  book  of  life:  and  the  dead  wen  Judged  out  of  the  things  that  wan  written  in  the  books,  aeoording 
to  their  works.  And  the  sou  gave  up  the  dead  whieh  wen  in  it ;  and  death  and  lades  gan  up  the  dead  whieh  wan  is 
them :  and  they  wen  judged  every  man  aeeoniing  to  their  works.  And  death  and  Hadea  wen  cast  into  the  lake  of  Ira. 
IhiB  is  the  second  death,  eren  thelakeofflre.  Andifanywaanot  found  written  iu  the  book  of  lifis,  ha  was  cast  uto 
the  lake  of  fln." 

Here  is  abundant  evldenoe  that  there  is  no  interval  of  a  thousand  years  between  the 
second  oomin^r  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection,  general  Judgment,  and  end  of  all  things. 
All  these  events  come  together.  The  only  answer  of  the  premillennialists  to  this  objec- 
tion to  their  theory  is,  that  the  day  of  Judgment  and  the  millennium  may  be  contempo- 
raneous,—in  other  words,  the  day  of  Judgment  may  be  a  thousand  years  long.  Elliott 
holds  to  a  conflagration,  partial  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  complete  at  its  dose  — 
Peter's  prophecy  treating  the  two  conflagrations  as  one,  while  the  book  of  Revelation 
separates  them ;  so  a  neurer  view  resolves  binary  stars  into  two.  But  we  reply  that,  if 
the  judgment  oooupies  the  whole  period  of  a  thousand  years,  then  the  coming  of  Christ, 
the  resurrection,  and  the  final  conflagration  should  all  be  a  thousand  years  long  also. 
It  is  indeed  possible  that,  in  this  case,  as  Peter  says  in  connection  with  his  prophecy  of 
judgment,  "one  day  is  with  the  Lord  aa  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thonaand  yean  aa  one  day  "  (2  Pet.  3 : 8).  But 
If  we  make  the  word  "day"  so  indeflnlte  in  connection  with  the  Judgment,  why  should 
we  regard  it  as  so  deflnite,  when  we  come  to  interpret  the  1200  days? 

(c)  That  the  literal  interpretatioii  of  the  passage — holdings  as  it  does,  to 
a  resorreotion  of  bodies  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  a  reign  of  the  risen  saints 
in  the  flesh,  and  in  the  world  as  at  present  constituted  —  is  inconsistent  with 
other  Soriptoral  declarations  with  regard  to  the  spiritoal  nature  of  the  resur- 
rection-body and  of  the  coming  reign  of  Christ. 

1  Gor.  15 :  H,  SO— "it  is  sown  a  natoral  body;  it  is  raised  a  spiritoal  body Kow  thia  I  say,  brothnn,  that 

lash  and  blood  eaanot  inherit  the  kingdon  of  God ;  neither  doth  eomiption  inherit  ineormption."    These  passages 
are  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the  resurrection  is  a  physical  resuireotion  at  the  be> 
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ginning  of  the  thousand  jrean— a  resurrection  to  be  followed  by  a  second  life  of  the 
saints  In  bodies  of  flesh  and  blood.  They  are  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  true 
view,  soon  to  be  mentioned,  that  "the  fint  rMametioa"  is  simply  the  raiain^r  of  the  church 
to  a  new  life  and  zeal. 

(d)  That  the  literal  interpretation  ia  generally  and  naturally  oonnected 
with  the  expectation  of  a  giadnal  and  necessary  decline  of  Christ's  kingdom 
upon  earth,  nntil  Christ  comes  to  bind  Satan  and  to  introduce  the  millen- 
nium. This  yiew  not  only  contradicts  such  passages  as  Dan.  2  :  34,  35,  and 
Mat  13 :  31,  82,  but  it  begets  a  passiye  and  hopeless  endurance  of  evil, 
whereas  the  Scriptures  enjoin  a  constant  and  aggressive  warfare  against  it, 
upon  the  very  ground  that  Qod's  power  shall  assure  to  the  church  a  gradual 
but  constant  progress  in  the  face  of  it,  eyen  to  the  time  of  the  end. 

SuL2:H3S~"TlmiM«ttmthitaitoihiWMflatMtirithmthAnds.whidim  his  faet  tkftt 

wn  of  inn  tad  aUy,  and  bnke  tim  in  piMei.  Then  vu  th«  iron,  tk«  oUy,  th«  bna,  tt*  bItot,  and  the  gold, 
\nkm  in  patNi  togfthir.  and  Iweaaa  lika  tha  ohaff  of  tha  lomBar  tlrahiag-floors;  and  tha  iriad  oarriad  tfcam  av»7, 
^  no  pbM  waa  found  for  tkam:  and  tha  itona  that  amota  tha  inage  booana  a  gnat  mountain,  and  fiUod  the  whda 
oarth";  Mat  18:81, 38 --"Tha  kingdcn  of  haoTHiia  like  nnto  a  grain  of  mnstardaMd,  which  a  Ban  took,  and  aoved 
lahialUU:  vhioh  indeed  is  leaa  than  all  aeeda;  tat  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  greater  than  tha  heorba.  and  booometh  a 
tm,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  heaven  eome  and  lodge  hi  the  branaheatharaot"  In  both  these  ilgrures  there  is 
no  siirn  of  cessation  or  of  backward  movement,  but  rather  every  indication  of  con- 
tinuous advance  to  complete  victory  and  dominion.  The  premillennlal  theory  supposes 
that  for  the  principle  of  development  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God 
will  substitute  a  relflm  of  mere  power  and  violence.  J.  B.  Thomas :  **The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  a  srrain  of  mustard  seed,  not  like  a  can  of  nitro-glyoerine.'* 

The  theory  also  divests  Christ  of  all  Idngrly  power  until  the  millennium,  or,  rather, 
maintains  that  the  kingdom  has  not  yet  been  given  to  him ;  see  Elliott,  Horee  Apoca- 
lypticae,  1 :  94— where  Uka  19 :  18>-"i  oertain  nobleman  went  into  a  for  ooontay,  to  reoeiTo  for  himself  a 
Idngdom,  and  to  lotnm"—  is  interpreted  as  follows:  ^* Subordinate  kings  went  to  Borne  to 
receive  the  investiture  to  their  kingdoAis  from  the  Boman  Bmperor,  and  then  returned 
to  occupy  them  and  reign.  So  Christ  received  from  his  Father,  after  his  ascension,  the 
investiture  to  his  kingdom ;  but  with  the  intention  not  to  occupy  it,  tUi  his  return  at  his 
scKJond  coming.  In  token  of  this  investiture  he  takes  his  seat  as  the  Lamb  on  the  divine 
throne  "  ( Ear.  5 :  ^ ).   But  this  Interpretation  contradicts  Mai  88 :  18,  20  —"  iU  anthohty  hath  been 

gitsn  nnto  me  in  heann  and  on  earth lo,  I  am  with  70a  aJwny.  e?en  nnto  the  and  of  the  world."    See  Presb. 

Bev.,  188S :  288.  On  the  effects  of  the  premiUennial  view  in  weakening  Christian  en- 
deavor, see  J.  H.  Seelye,  Christian  Missions,  M-127 ;  per  eontrot  see  A.  J.  Gtordon,  in 
Independent,  Feb.,  1886. 

(e)  We  may  therefore  best  interpret  Bev.  20 :  4-10  as  teaching  in  highly 
figuratiYe  language,  not  a  preliminary  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  the  case 
of  departed  saints,  but  a  period  in  the  later  days  of  the  church  militant 
when,  under  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs 
shall  appear  again,  true  religion  be  greatly  quickened  and  revived,  and  the 
members  of  Christ's  churches  become  so  conscious  of  their  strength  in 
Christ  that  they  shall,  to  an  extent  unknown  before,  triumph  over  the 
powers  of  evil  both  within  and  without.  So  the  spirit  of  Elijah  appeared 
again  in  John  the  Baptist  ( Mai.  4:5;  c/.  Mat.  11 :  13,  14).  The  fact  that 
only  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  faith  is  to  be  revived  is  flguratiyely  indicated 
in  ihe  phrase  :  "  The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand 
years  should  be  finished. "  Since  resurrection,  like  the  coming  of  Christ  and 
the  judgment,  is  twofold,  first,  spiritual  ( the  raising  of  the  soul  to  spiritual 
life),  and  secondly,  physical  (the  raising  of  the  body  from  the  grave),  the 
words  in  Bey.  20 :  6 — "this  is  the  first  resurrection" — seem  intended  dis- 
tinctly to  preclude  the  literal  interpretation  we  are  combatting.  In  short, 
we  hold  that  Bev.  20 :  4-10  does  not  describe  the  events  commonly  called 
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the  seoond  adyent  and  resurreotioii,  but  rather  deaoribeB  great  spiritoal 
changes  in  the  later  history  of  the  church,  which  are  iypical  of,  and  pre- 
liminary to,  the  second  adyent  and  the  resurrection,  and  therefore,  after  the 
prophetic  method,  are  foretold  in  language  literally  applicable  only  to  those 
final  eyents  themselyes  ( c/.  Ez.  87 : 1-14 ;  Luke  16  :  82 ). 

Hal.  4  : 5— "Behdd,  I  vUl  sand  jon  Klijah  the  prapkatbflfion  thognat  and  tarrible  day  of  tta  Lord  omba  " ;  e/.  laL 
11 :  13, 14— "For  aU  Oa propkati  and  tlM Uv  praphMiad  utU  John.  And  if  ya  an  villinif  to  nooiTa it»  thia is  ffijak. 
wliiGk  ia  to  eaaa  " ;  1l  37 : 1-14  —the  yJalon  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones  »  either  the  politloal  or 
the  relisrlotu  resuscitation  of  the  Jews ;  Uka  15 :  32  — "  tUa  tliy  brotkar  vaa  daad,  and  ia  aliTa  afiin  "— 
of  the  prodigal  son.  It  will  help  us  In  our  Interpretation  of  Rot.  20 :  4-10  to  notice  that 
death,  Judfrment,  the  oomlnff  of  Christ,  and  the  resurrection,  are  all  of  two  kinds,  the 
first  spiritual,  and  the  seoond  literal : 

(1 )  First,  a  spiritual  death  (Iph.  2 : 1  —"daad  through  yoor  treopa—  and  liaa " ) ;  and  secondly,  a 
physical  and  literal  death,  whose  culmination  la  found  in  the  second  death  (Hot.  20 :  14— 
"  ind  daath  and  ladaa  vonoastintothalakaoffln.    Thiaiatha  aaoond  daath,  aran  the  lika  of  fin  " ). 

(2)  First,  a  spiritual  ]ud«:ment  (b.  20  : 9— " vhen  thj  jodgBanta  aninthaaarth";  Johal2:31— 
*<llowi8tho  Jttdgnantof  thiavorid:  nowahaUtheprinoaof  thia  vvridbaoastoBt";  3:18— "ha  that  balianth  not 
hath  bean  judged  alnadj" ) ;  and  secondly,  an  outward  and  literal  Judgment  ( Aota  17 :  81— "hath 
Appointed  a  day,  in  the  whiflh  ho  irill  ]adga  the  vorU  in  nghtaoaanaaa  by  tho  nan  vhom  he  hath  ordained" ). 

(8)  Fhnt,  a  spiritual  and  invisible  coming  of  Christ  (Hat  10 :  28— "shall  in  no  viae  taata  ef 
death,  till  they  aoa  the  Son  ef  Ban  eoming  in  hia  Ungdem  "—at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  John  14 : 
18,  18— "another  Oonihrtar....  I  oomo  onto  yon  "—at  Pentecost;  14:3— "Aadif  IgeandpnpansplMsibr 
yen,  I  eome  again,  and  vill  ne«Te  yon  nnto  myialf  "—at  death ) ;  and  secondly,  a  visible  literal  com- 
ing (list.85:81— "the  Son  of  man  shall  eoma  in  Ua  glory,  and  all  the  angola  vithhisi"). 

(4)  First,  a  spiritual  resurrection  (John  6 :  85- "The  hoar  eooieth,  and  now  ia,  vhan  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  Toioo  of  the  8ott  ef  God;  and  they  that  hoar  ahall  Uvo ") ;  and  secondly,  a  physical  and  literal 
Insurrection  (John  5 :  28, 29— "the  hoar  ooMth,  in  vhieh  aU  that  an  in  the  tonbe  ahall  hoar  hia  Toie^  and  shall 
eome  toth;  they  that  ban  done  good,  nnto  the  rBaureelioa  of  lift;  and  they  that  haTO  dona  iU,  nnto  the  rBaureelioa  of 
jndgment"). 

This  twofoldness  of  each  of  the  four  terms,  death,  Judgment,  coming  of  Christ,  resur- 
rection, is  so  obvious  a  teaching  of  Scripture,  that  the  apostle's  remark  in  Bar.  20 : 5— 
"  This  is  the  flnt  reaorreetion"— seems  distinctly  Intended  to  warn  the  reader  against  drawing 
the  premiUenarlan  inference,  and  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  resurrection  spoken 
of  is  the  first  or  spiritual  resurrection,— an  interpretation  which  is  made  Indubitable  by 
his  proceeding,  further  on,  to  describe  the  outward  and  literal  resurrection  in  Tone  13— 
"And  the  aoa  gare  np  the  dead  vhieh  ven  in  it;  and  daath  and  ladoa  g&ve  up  the  dead  whieh  ven  in  then." 

This  Interpretation  suggests  a  possible  way  of  reconciling  the  premlllenarian  and  post- 
millenarian  theories,  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  truth  in  either  of  them.  Christ  may 
come  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  millennium,  in  a  spiritual  way,  and  his  saints  may 
reign  with  him  spiritually,  in  the  wonderful  advances  of  his  kingdom ;  while  the  visible* 
literal  coming  may  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years.  Doiiier*s  view  is  post- 
millennial,  in  this  sense,  that  the  visible  coming  of  Christ  will  be  after  the  thousand  years- 
Hengstenberg  curiously  regards  the  millennium  as  having  begun  In  the  middle  ages 
( 800 — 1800  A.  D. ).  This  strange  view  of  an  able  Interpreter,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
diversity  of  explanations  given  by  others,  convince  us  that  no  exegete  has  yet  found 
the  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  Until  we  know  whether  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  in  the  whole  world  ( list  24 :  14)  is  to  be  a  preaching  to  nations  as  a  whole,  or 
to  each  Individual  in  each  nation,  we  cannot  determine  whether  the  millennium  has 
already  begun,  or  whether  it  Is  yet  far  in  the  future. 

Our  own  Interpretation  of  Rot.  20 : 1-10,  was  first  given,  for  substance,  by  Whitby.  He 
was  followed  by  Vitringa  and  Faber.  For  a  fuller  elaboration  of  it,  see  Brown,  Second 
Advent,  206-259;  Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theology,  447^r463.  For  the  postmlllennlal  view 
generally,  see  Kendrick,  in  Bap.  Quar.,  Jan.,  1870;  New  Bnglander,  1874 :  886;  1879  :  47-49, 
114-147 ;  Pepper,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  1880 :  16;  Princeton  Review,  March,  1879  :  4liM84;  Presb. 
Rev.,  1883 :  221-262;  Bib.  Sac.,  15 :  881,  625;  17  :  HI;  Harris,  Kingdom  of  Christ,  220-287 ; 
Waldegrave,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1854,  on  the  Millennium ;  Neander,  Planting  and 
Training,  526,  537 ;  Cowles,  Dissertation  on  PremlUennlal  Advent,  in  Com.  on  Jeremiah 
andEzeklel;  Weiss,  PremlUennlal  Advent ;  Crosby,  Second  Advent;  Falrbalm  on  Proph- 
ecy, 482-480;  Woods,  Works,  8 :  287;  Abp.  Whately,  Essays  on  Future  State.  For  the 
PremlUennlal  view,  see  EUiott,  Hone  Apocalypticse,  4 :  140-106;  William  KeUy,  Advent 
of  Christ  PremlUennlal ;  Taylor,  Voice  of  the  Church  on  the  Ck)mlng  and  Kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer;  Lltoh,  Christ  Yet  to  Come. 
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IV.    Thb  Bbsubbbotion. 

While  the  Scriptures  describe  the  impariation  of  new  life  to  the  soul  in 
regeneration  as  a  spiritual  resurrection,  they  also  declare  that,  at  the  second 
•coming  of  Christ,  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  reunion 
of  the  body  to  the  soul  from  which,  during  the  intermediate  state,  it  has 
been  separated.  Both  the  just  and  the  unjust  shall  have  part  in  the  resur- 
rection. To  the  just,  it  shall  be  a  resurrection  unto  life ;  and  the  body  shall 
be  a  body  like  Ohrist's — a  body  fitted  for  the  uses  of  the  sanctified  spirit. 
To  the  unjust,  it  shall  be  a  resurrection  unto  condemnation ;  and  analogy 
would  seem  to  indicate  that,  here  also,  the  outward  form  will  fitly  represent 
the  inward  state  of  the  soul — being  corrupt  and  deformed  as  is  the  soul 
which  inhabits  it.  Those  who  are  Uving  at  Christ's  coming  shall  receive 
spiritual  bodies  without  passing  through  death.  As  the  body  after  cor- 
ruption and  dissolution,  so  the  outward  world  after  destruction  by  fire, 
shall  be  rehabilitated  and  fitted  for  the  abode  of  the  saints. 

Paasa^es  desoriblnff  a  spiritual  resurrection  are:  Jolm  5 :  24-27,  especially  25— "Tha  krar 
eomathuidnovu.  vknitkedMkdilitUkawtiMToiMoftlittSonofGod;  andtliej  ttat  kew  ihtU  Uts";  Ram.6:4, 
5— "as  durist  vas  niisd  from  th«  dead  tkroogh  th«  glory  of  tiu  FkUiar,  so  wi  also  mifht  valk  in  iwwbmb  of  lifb.  For 
if  ve  hM.y  beooiM  anitad  vitli  hin  bj  th«  lilunsss  of  kis  deatli,  va  shall  be  also  by  tho  lilcooM  of  Us  nsiumotioii" ; 

Ipk.  2 : 1,  S,  6  — "And  yon  did  bt  qniekin,  whan  ye  vere  dead  through  you  traapaaaes  and  Bios otob  whan  we 

ware  dead  thnsgh  our  trwiwei,  q vieha&ed  as  togothar  vitk  flhriflt and  ndaed  as  up  vith  him,  and  made  vs  to 

at  vith  him  in  the  heavinly  plaeea,  i&  Christ  Jaaos" ;  5 :  14— "  Awake»  thoa  that  sleepest,  and  arise  fr«m  the  dead,  aad 
Christ  shall  shine  upon  thee."  PhiL3:  iO— "thatlmay  knov  him,  and  the  power  of  his  resarrection";  GoL2:12, 
13— "harisg  been  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  ye  were  also  raised  with  him  throogh  ikith  in  the  working  of 
■Mi,  who  raised  kirn  from  the  deal  ind  yon,  being  dead  tknmgk  you  treapasses  and  the  vndroamdsion  of  yov  flesh, 
yen,  I  say,  did  k«  «uekea  togetker  with  kim" ;  c/.  Is.  26 :  19- "Thy  dead  skall  tive;  my  dead  bodies  skall  srise. 
iwake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dnst:  for  thy  dew  is  as  tke  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  oast  forth  the  dead" ; 
Es.  37  : 1-14  —  the  valley  of  dry  bones:  "I  will  open  you  gniTes,  and  eanse  yon  to  eome  up  out  of  your 
grsTes,  0  my  peo^e ;  and  I  will  bring  yon  into  the  land  of  Israel." 

Passages  describing  a  literal  and  physical  resurrection  are:  Job  14 :  12-iS— "So  sun  lietk 
down  and  riseth  not:  Till  the  keaTons  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake,  Xor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep.  Oh  that  then 
wooldest  hide  me  in  Sheol,  That  thou  wonldest  keep  me  seeret,  ontil  thy  wrath  be  past,  That  thou  wooldest  appoint  ma  a 
set  time,  and  remember  me!  If  a  sun  die,  shall  he  Uto  sgain?  ill  the  days  of  my  warfare  would  I  wait»  till  my 
rsleaee  shonld  eome.  Tkon  shooldest  oall,  and  I  wonld  answer  thee:  then  wosldest  hsTo  a  desire  to  the  work  of  tkine 
kaads" ;  John  5 :  28, 29— "the  hou  oometh,  is  whieh  aU  that  are  in  the  tombs  shaU  hear  his  Toiee,  and  shsil  eons 
&rth :  they  that  hsTO  done  good,  onto  the  rasometian  of  lifii ;  and  they  that  ban  dene  ill,  nnto  the  renureetion  of 
judgment" 

ieta  24: 15 -"having  hope  toward  God thaithsreahaUbearesorreetionbothof  thejostandnnjiist";   1  Oor. 

15  :  13, 17,  22,  48,  51,  52- "if  there  is  no  resorreetion  of  the  dead,  neither  hath  Christ  been  raised  ....  and  if  Christ 

hath  not  been  raised,  you  faith  is  vain ;  ye  are  yet  in  you  sins as  in  idam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all 

be  made  aliTo ....  it  is  sown  in  oomption:  it  is  Fsiaed  in  ineonuptlon We  all  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  ihall  all 

be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  bMt  tmmp:  for  the  trompet  ahAll  soond,  and  the  dead  shall 
be  Fsiaed  inoomiptible " ;  PhiL  3  :  21— "who  shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of  ou  knsuliation,  that  it  may  be  oon- 
fiirmed  to  the  body  of  his  glory,  aeeording  to  the  working  whenby  he  is  able  even  to  snbjeet  all  things  nnto  himadf " ; 
1  These.  4 :  14-16— "For  if  we  believe  that  Jeeos  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  that  an  fallen  ealeep  in  Jesos 
will  Ood  bring  with  him.  For  this  we  say  onto  yon  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  that  are  allve^  that  are  left  onto 
the  ooming  of  the  Lord,  shall  in  no  wise  preoede  them  that  are  fidlen  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  deeoend  from 
heaven,  with  a  shoat,  with  the  voioe  of  the  arohaagel,  and  with  the  tmmp  of  Ood:  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
tot" 

2  Pet  3  : 7, 10, 13  —"the  heavens  that  now  are,  and  the  earth,  by  the  same  word  have  been  stored  up  for  to,  being 

reserved  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  deetraotion  of  ungodly  men Bat  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  oome  as  a 

thief;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  be  dissolved  with  fervent 

beat  end  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  bomad  up But,  aeeording  to  his  promise,  we  look  for 

new  keavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteoosnees  " ;  Rev.  20  :  13  — "  ind  the  aea  gave  up  the  dead  whieh 
were  in  it;  and  death  and  lades  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them" :   21 : 1,  5— "ind  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a 

new  earth :  for  the  tot  heaven  and  the  tot  earth  are  passed  away ;  and  the  aea  is  no  more ind  he  that  sitteth 

«n  the  throne  ssid,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 
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The  smooth  face  of  death  with  the  lost  youth  restored,  and  the  pure  white  irlow  of  the 
marble  statue  with  all  passion  gone  and  the  lofty  and  heroic  only  visible,  are  lodioationa 
of  what  is  to  be.  Art,  in  its  representations  alike  of  the  human  form,  and  of  an  ideal 
earth  and  society  in  landscape  and  poem,  is  prophetic  of  the  future— it  suffsrests  the 
g-lorious  possibilities  of  the  resurrection-momlnfir.  Niooll,  Life  of  Christ:  ** The  river 
runs  through  the  lake  and  pursues  its  way  beyond.  So  the  life  of  faith  passes  through 
death  and  is  only  purified  thereby.  As  to  the  body,  all  that  is  worth  savinff  will  be 
saved.  Other  resurrections  [such  as  that  of  Lazarus]  were  resurrections  to  the  old 
Qonditions  of  earthly  life;  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  revelation  of  a  new  life." 
A.  J.  Oordon :  "  Here  then  is  where  the  lines  of  Christ's  ministry  terminate— in  sancti- 
fioatlon,  the  perfection  of  the  spirit's  holiness ;  and  in  resurrection,  the  perfection  of 
the  body's  health." 

Upon  the  snbject  of  the  refiurrection,  our  positiye  information  is  derived 
wholly  from  the  word  of  Ood.  Further  diflciussion  of  it  may  be  most  natnrally 
arranged  in  a  series  of  answers  to  objections.  The  objections  commonly 
urged  against  the  doctrine,  as  above  proponnded,  may  be  reduced  to  two  : 

1.  The  exegetical  objection^ — that  it  rests  upon  a  literalizing  of  meta- 
phorical language,  and  has  no  sufficient  support  in  Scripture.  To  this  we 
answer : 

(a)  That,  though  the  phrase  "  resurrection  of  the  body  "  does  not  occur 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  passages  which  describe  the  event  indicate  a 
physicfd,  as  distinguished  from  a  spiritual,  change  ( John  6  :  28 ;  Phil.  8  :  21 ; 
1  Thess.  4  :  18-17).  The  phrase  ''spiritual  body"  (1  Gor.  15  :  44)  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  if  it  be  understood  as  signifying  '  a  body  which  is 
simple  spirit'  It  can  only  be  interpreted  as  meaning  a  material  organism, 
perfectly  adapted  to  be  the  outward  expression  and  vehicle  of  the  purified 
souL  The  purely  spiritual  interpretation  is,  moreover,  expressly  excluded 
by  the  apostolic  denial  that  "  the  resurrection  is  past  already  "  ( 2  Tim.  2  : 
18 ),  and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  resurrection  of  the  unjust,  as  well  as  of 
the  just  (Acts  24: 16). 

Mm5:28->"all  thaturein  the  tmbs  shiU  hMr  Ut  Tdoe,  and  ih&U  oanM  forth " ;  PhiL8:a-"irho  ihall 
bihion  uuv  th«  body  of  oar  hnniliAtioii " ;  1  Itai.  4  : !«,  17  ~"  ftar  tho  Lord  hinailf  ihaU  daMmd  frm  hMTon  vith 
a  8hoat»  vith  tho  Tcioe  of  tho  azthancol,  and  vith  thatnunpef  God:  and  th« daad m Ghiiat shall riaa int " ;  lOar. 
15 :  44— "it  it  Mvn  a  natural  body;  it ii  raiiad  a  ipihtaal  body" ;  2  TiflL  2 :  17, 18— "EyBMUBU  and  FkilMaa; 
■on  vho  oonMmisg  thotrath  haro  mod,  aayin;  thai  tho  reoonootion  is  past  alnady,  and  onrthrow  tho faith  of  lone" ; 
Acts  24 :  15—"  laTing  hope  toward  God that  thiro  shall  bo  a  nanmotion  both  rf  tho  Jnst  and  of  tho  nnjul" 

(&)  That  the  redemption  of  Christ  is  declared  to  include  the  body  as 
well  as  the  soul  (Bom.  8  :  23 ;  1  Cor.  6  :  18-20).  The  indwellmg  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  put  such  honor  upon  the  frail  mortal  tenement  which  he 
has  made  his  temple,  that  God  will  not  permit  even  this  wholly  to  perish 
(Bom.  8:  11 — 6m  rh  hvoixavv  avrov  nvevfia  kv  vfuv^  i.  e.,  because  of  his  in- 
dwelling Spirit,  God  will  raise  up  the  mortal  body  }.  It  is  this  belief  which 
forms  the  basis  of  Christian  care  for  the  dead(PhiL  8  :  21 ;  of.  Mat  22  :32). 

Rom.  8  :  23— "waiting  for  oar  adoption,  to  vit,  tho  redsmption  of  oar  body  " ;  1  Gor.  6  :  18-20- "Moatofortho  boUy 
and  tho  belly  for  meats :  bat  God  shall  bring  to  naught  both  it  and  them.    Bat  the  body  is  not  for  fomieation,  bat  for 

tho  Lord;  and  the  Lord  for  the  body:  and  God  both  Fsiaad  the  Lord,  and  will  raise  ap  as  throogh  his  pover Bat 

ho  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit. Or  knov  ye  not  that  yonr  body  is  a  temple  of  the  loly  Ghost  vhioh  is 

in  yoa,  vhioh  ye  han  from  God glorify  God  therefore  in  yoor  body" ;  Rom.  8 :  11— "Bat  if  tho  Spirit  of  him 

that  raised  ap  Jesos  from  tho  dead  dvelloth  in  yoa,  he  that  raised  ap  Christ  Jesos  from  the  dead  shall  also  qnieken  year 
mortal  bodies  throogh  his  Spirit  that  dvolleth  in  yoa  "—here  the  Revised  Version  follows  Tisch.,  8th 
-ed.,  and  Westcott  and  Hort's  readlngr  of  fiid  rov  ivoiKovvroi  avrov  wy^viLaro^,   Tregelles^ 
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Tiacta.,  7th  ed.,  and  Meyer,  haTe  <iA  rh  irowcovr  avrov  irvAvita,  and  tliJa  reading  we  regard 
as,  on  the  whole,  the  beat  supported.    FUL  8 :  Bl  — "  vill  fiakica  mm  th«  body  of  oar  kuniliatioiL" 

Dr.  B.  D.  Hltohcock,  in  South  Churoh  Leoturea,  388,  says  that  '*  there  ia  no  Bcrlpture 
declaration  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  nor  even  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.'^ 
While  thia  la  literally  true,  it  conveys  a  falae  idea.  The  paasa^es  Just  dted  foretell  a 
quickening  of  onr  mortal  bodies,  a  raiainff  of  them  up,  a  chan^insr  of  them  into  the  like- 
neas  of  Christ's  body.  Domer,  BBcbatology :  "  The  New  Teatament  ia  not  contented  with 
a  bodileas  immortality.  It  ia  oppoaed  to  a  naked  aplritualism,  and  accords  completely 
with  a  deeper  philosophy  which  discerns  in  the  body,  not  merely  the  sheath  or  ffarment 
of  the  Boul,  but  a  aide  of  the  person  belonffin^  to  his  full  idea,  his  mirror  and  oiiran,  of 
the  rreateat  importance  for  his  activity  and  history." 

CSirist's  pitx>f  of  the  resurrection  in  lUt  28 :  82—*' God  is  not  tto  God  of  tho  tei  Int  of  tk«  UTing '-- 
haa  for  its  basis  this  very  assumption  that  aoul  and  body  belong  normally  together,  and 
that  ainoe  they  are  temporally  aeparated  in  the  caae  of  the  aainta  who  live  with  Ood, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ahall  riae  again.  The  Ideallatic  phlloaophy  of  thirty  sreara- 
ago  led  to  a  contempt  of  the  body ;  the  recent  materialiam  haa  done  at  leaat  thia  aervice* 
that  it  haa  reaaserted  the  daima  of  the  body  to  be  a  proper  part  of  man. 

(c)  That  the  natore  of  Ghrist'B  recnmeotion,  as  litenJ  and  phycdoal,  de- 
termines the  nature  of  the  resturection  in  the  ease  of  believers  (Luke  24  : 
89 ;  John  20  :  27  ).  As,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  the  same  body  that  was  laid 
in  the  tomb  was  raised  again,  although  possessed  of  new  and  sarprising 
powers,  so  the  Scriptures  intimate,  not  simply  that  the  saints  shall  have 
bodies,  but  that  these  bodies  shall  be  in  some  proper  sense  an  outgrowth  or 
transformation  of  the  very  bodies  that  slept  in  the  dust  ( Dan.  12  :  2  ;  1  Cor. 
16  :  68,  64 ).  The  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  the  case  of  be- 
lievers, leads  naturally  to  a  denifd  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  resurrection  1 
Cor.  16:18). 

LDko84:38— "SMnyUndiaadmjfBotitUtitisIfflTulf:  lumdlo  m,  ud  leo ;  far  a  fptrit  hafh  not  fliih  and 
boBoi,  M  ye  leo  mo  haTing" ;  Joha  80 :  27— "Thm  nitk  ho  to  ThoDM,  Eeaoh  Utkor  thy  flnfor,  tad  leo  my  handi;. 
•ad  naeh  hithor  iky  hand,  aad  pat  it  iato  my  ado :  aad  bo  not  fkitUom,  bat  bolioTing" ;  Dan.  12 : 2— "And  many  of 
than  that  doop  in  the  dvst  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  lome  to  orerlaitiBg  life,  and  lomo  to  ihame  aad  oyerlasting  eon- 
toBpt" ;  1  Cor.  15 :  S3,  54— "for  thii  oonrnirtiblo  mait  pat  on  iaoorraptton,  aad  thia  mortal  mnit  pat  on  immortality. 
Bat  when  thia  oonrnptioa  ihall  han  pat  on  ineomption,  aad  thia  mortal  ahall  have  pat  oa  immortality,  then  shall  oomo 
to  pasB  the  sayiag  that  is  vritten.  Death  is  swallowed  np  in  riotory  " ;  13— "Bat  if  there  is  no  neorreetion  of  the  dead^ 
neither  hath  Christ  been  raised." 

8adducean  materialiam  and  Gnostio  dualism,  which  last  held  matter  to  be  evil,  both 
denied  the  reaurrectlon.  Paul  ahowa  that  to  deny  it  la  to  deny  that  Chrlat  roee ;  ainoe,  if 
it  were  impoaalble  in  the  caae  of  hia  f  ollowera,  it  muat  have  been  Impoasible  in  hia  own 
caae.  Aa  believers,  we  are  vitally  connected  with  him :  and  hia  reaurrectlon  could  not 
have  taken  place  wlthoutMlrawing-  in  Ita  train  the  reaurrectlon  of  all  of  ua.  Having  de- 
nied that  Chrlat  roee,  where  ia  the  proof  that  he  ia  not  atlU  under  the  bond  and  curse  of 
death  ?  Surely  then  our  preachlnjr  ia  vain.  Paul's  epiatle  to  the  Corinthlana  was  written 
before  the  gospels;  and  is  therefore,  ae  Hanna  aays,  the  earlleat  written  account  of  the 
reaurrectlon. 

(d)  That  the  accompanying  events,  as  the  second  coming  and  the  judg- 
ment, since  they  are  themselves  literal,  imply  that  the  resurrection  is  also 
literal 

Rom.  8 :  19-22  — "  For  the  eamiit  expeetoiioa  of  the  oration  waiteth  for  the  nvealiag  of  the  sees  of  Gol tha 

whoto  omtiea  groaaoth  aad  tnnilolh  ia  paia  togolher  vatil  aow oroa  wo  oarsilTaB  grooa  withia  oarsilTeB, 

waiting  for  onr  adoplioa,  to  wit,  the  ndomptioB  of  oar  body  "—  here  man'a  body  ia  regarded  as  a  part  of 
nature,  or  the  "oroatun,"  and  aa  partaking  in  Christ  of  ita  deliverance  from  the  curse ; 
Rot.  21 :  i  5— "he  shall  wipe  awayoTorytoar  from  their  eyes;  aad  death shaU  bo  lo  more . ...  aad  he  thatattoth  on 
the  thnme  said.  Behold,  I  make  aU  things  now  "-a  declaration  applicable  to  the  body,  the  aeat  of 
pain  and  the  avenue  of  temptation,  aa  well  aa  to  outward  nature.  See  Hanna,  The 
Resurrection,  28;  Fuller,  Worka,8:2in;  Boston,  Fourfold  State,  in  Worka,  6:271-889. 
On  Olshausen's  view  of  immortality  as  Inseparable  from  body,  see  Aids  to  the  Study  of 
German  Theology,  88.  On  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  see  Jahrbuoh  f .  d.  Theol.,  1 :  289-817. 
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2.     The  seientiftc  otjeoHon. — This  is  threefold : 

(a)  That  a  resorreotion  of  the  XMurtiolea  which  compose  the  body  at  death 
is  impossible,  since  they  enter  into  new  combinations,  and  not  unfreqaently 
become  ports  of  other  bodies  whidi  the  doctrine  holds  to  be  raised  at  the 
same  time. 

We  reply  that  the  Scriptnre  not  only  does  not  compel  ns  to  hold,  but  it 
distinctly  denies,  that  all  the  particles  which  exist  in  the  body  at  death  are 
present  in  the  resurrection-body  ( 1  Cor.  15 :  87  —  wrh  aufm  t6  yevtftrdfievov ; 
SO).  The  Scripture  seems  only  to  indicate  a  certain  physical  connection 
between  the  new  and  the  old,  although  the  nature  of  this  connection  is  not 
revealed.  So  long  as  this  physical  connection  is  maintained,  it  is  not  neoes- 
«Bry  to  suppose  that  even  a  germ  or  particle  that  belonged  to  the  old  body 
«zistB  in  the  new. 


1  Our.  15 :  37  — "  tk*(  vhiak  tkM  MViik»  tkM  mmtd  iiotth0bodjtkati]uaib«,lnitabH«  gnii,  it  nay  tl^am  of 
irlMi,  or  of  soma  oUur  kiid;  but  God  givetk  it  a  bodj  eTU  ••  it  plaiaed  him,  and  to  Mdk  Mad  a  body  of  iti  ovi." 
The  view  of  the  reBurrection  held  a  oentury  a^ro  was  exposed  to  the  QbJectU>n  men- 
tioned above.  Pollock's  Course  of  Time  represented  the  day  of  reBurrection  as  a  day 
on  which  the  limbs  that  had  been  torn  asunder  on  earth  hurtled  throuirb  the  air  to 
Join  one  another  once  more.  The  amputated  arm  that  had  been  buried  In  China  must 
traverse  thousands  of  miles  to  meet  the  body  of  its  former  owner,  as  it  rose  from  the 
place  of  its  burial  In  Bng-land. 

There  are  serious  diffloultles  attending  this  view.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  f  ertUlsed  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  The  wheat  grown  there  has  been  ground  and  made  Into  bread,  and 
•eaten  by  thousands  of  living  men.  Particles  of  one  human  body  have  become  incor- 
porated with  the  bodies  of  many  others.  "The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs,  The  Severn 
to  the  sea.  And  Wycliffe's  dust  is  scattered  wide,  Fiar  as  Its  waters  be.*'  Through  the 
clouds  and  the  rain,  particles  of  Wycliffe's  body  may  have  entered  into  the  water  which 
other  men  have  drunk  from  their  wells  and  fountains.  There  is  a  propagation  of  dis- 
•ease  by  contagion,  or  the  transmission  of  infinitesimal  germs  from  one  body  to  another, 
aometlmes  by  infection  of  the  living  from  contact  with  the  body  of  a  friend  Just  dead. 
In  these  various  ways,  the  same  particle  might,  in  the  course  of  history,  enter  into  the 
<x>nstitution  of  a  hundred  living  men.  How  can  this  one  particle,  at  the  resurrection, 
be  in  a  hundred  places  at  the  same  time  ?  "  Like  the  woman  who  had  seven  husbands,  the 
same  matter  may  belong  in  succession  to  many  bodies,  for  'they  all  had  it' "  (Smyth ). 
The  cannlbcU  and  his  victim  cannot  both  possess  the  same  body  at  the  resurrection. 

These  considerations  have  led  some,  Uke  Origen,  to  call  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh  "the  foolishness  of  beggarly  minds,"  and  to  say  that  resurrection 
may  be  only  "  the  gathering  round  the  spirit  of  new  materials,  and  the  vitalizing  them 
into  a  new  body  by  the  spirit's  God-given  power  " ;  see  Newn^an  Smyth,  Old  Faiths  in  a 
New  Light,  349-391;  Porter,  Human  LiteUect,  89.  But  this  view  seems  as  great  an  ex- 
treme as  that  from  which  it  was  a  reaction.  It  gives  up  all  idea  of  unity  between  the 
new  and  the  old.  If  my  body  were  this  instant  annihilated,  and  If  then,  an  hour  hence, 
Ood  should  create  a  second  body,  precisely  like  the  present,  I  could  not  call  it  the  same 
with  the  present  body,  even  though  it  were  animated  by  the  same  informing  soul,  and 
that  soul  had  maintained  an  uninterrupted  existence  between  the  time  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  first  body  and  the  creation  of  the  second.  So,  if  the  body  laid  in  the  tomb 
were  wholly  dissipated  among  the  elements,  and  Ood  created  at  the  end  of  the  world  a 
wholly  new  body,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Paul  to  say :  "thii  oomptiUo  mut  put  on  inoomi^ 
tion"  (1  Cor.  15 :  53),  or:  "itii  wvn  in  dishonor;  itii  raised  in  gloiy"  (tons  43).  In  short,  there  is  a 
physical  connection  between  the  old  and  the  new,  which  is  intimated  by  Scripture,  but 
which  this  theory  denies. 

Paul  himself  gives  us  an  illustration  which  shows  that  his  view  was  midway  between 
the  two  extremes:  "that  vkioh  tkon  sovvt,  thoa  sowist  not  tho  body  that  ahaU  bo"  (i  Cor.  15 :  37).  On 
the  one  hand,  the  wheat  that  springs  up  does  not  contain  the  precise  particles,  perhaps 
4oee  not  contain  any  particles,  that  were  in  the  seed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
a  continuous  physical  connection  between  the  seed  sown  and  the  ripened  grain  at  the 
harvest.  If  the  seed  had  been  annihilated,  and  then  ripe  grain  created,  we  could  not 
apeak  of  identity  between  the  one  and  the  other.  But,  because  there  has  been  a  constant 
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flux,  the  old  partlolea  pressed  out  by  new,  and  tliese  new  In  their  turn  suooeeded  by 
-others  that  take  their  plaoee,  we  can  say :  '*  the  wheat  has  oome  up." 

Or,  to  use  another  illustration  nearer  to  the  thin^r  we  desire  to  illustrate :  My  body  is 
the  same  that  it  was  ten  years  ago,  although  physiologists  declare  that  every  particle  of 
the  body  is  changed,  not  simply  once  in  seven  years,  but  once  in  a  single  year.  Life  is 
preserved  only  by  the  constant  throwing  off  of  dead  matter  and  the  introduction  of  new. 
There  is  indeed  a  unity  of  consciousness  and  personality,  without  which  I  should  not  be 
■able  to  say  at  intervals  of  years:  "this  body  is  the  same;  this  body  is  mine."  But  a 
physical  connection  between  the  old  and  the  new  is  necessary  in  addition. 

The  North  Blver  is  the  same  to-day  that  It  was  when  Hendrick  Hudson  first  discov- 
-ered  it ;  yet  not  a  particle  of  its  current,  nor  a  particle  of  the  banks  which  that  current 
touches  now,  is  the  same  that  it  was  then.  Two  things  make  the  present  river  identical 
with  the  river  of  the  past.  The  first  is,  that  the  same  formative  principle  is  at  work,— 
the  trend  of  the  banks  is  the  same,  and  there  is  the  same  general  effect  in  the  fiow  and 
direction  of  the  waters  drained  from  a  large  area  of  country.  The  second  is,  the  fact 
that,  ever  since  Hendrick  Hudson's  time,  there  has  been  a  physical  connection,  old  par- 
ticles in  continuous  succession  having  been  replaced  by  new. 

So  there  are  two  things  requisite  to  make  our  future  bodies  one  with  the  bodies  we 
now  inhabit:  first,  that  the  same  formative  principle  be  at  work  in  them ;  and  secondly, 
that  there  be  some  sort  of  physical  connection  between  the  body  that  now  is  and  the 
body  that  shall  be.  What  that  physical  connection  Is,  it  is  vain  to  speculate.  We  only 
teach  that,  though  there  may  not  be  a  single  material  particle  in  the  new  that  was  present 
In  the  old,  there  yet  will  be  such  a  physical  connection  that  it  can  be  said :  "  the  new  has 
grown  out  of  the  old  " ;  *' that  which  was  in  the  grave  has  oome  forth  " ;  **  this  mortal 
has  put  on  immortality." 

(6)  That  a  resnrreotion-body,  having  such  a  remote  physical  connection 
mUi  the  present  body,  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  inhabiting  soul  or  by 
other  witnessing  spirits  as  the  same  with  that  which  was  laid  in  the  grave. 

To  this  we  reply  that  bodily  identity  does  not  consist  in  absolute  sameness 
of  particles  during  the  whole  history  of  the  body,  but  in  the  organizing 
force,  which,  even  in  the  flux  and  displacement  of  physical  particles,  makes 
the  old  the  basis  of  the  new,  and  binds  both  together  in  the  unity  of  a  single 
consciousness.  In  our  recognition  of  friends,  moreoyer,  we  are  not  wholly 
dependent,  even  in  this  world,  upon  our  perception  of  bodily  form ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  belielte  that  in  the  future  state  there  may  be  methods  of 
communication  far  more  direct  and  intuitive  than  those  with  which  we  are 
faiTiiliVr  here. 

Cf,  Mat  17 : 3,  4  — "  ind  beholi  then  >pp6ur«d  onto  tliam  Mom  and  llijdi  taUdBf  vith  hin.  ind  P«tar  aaswend, 
and  aid  unto  Jmu,  Lord,  it  ii  good  (ior  u  to  bo  hen:  if  tkoa  wilt,  I  will  nako  hm  three  tabernadee;  one  for  thee, 
and  one  for  Moeee*  and  one  for  lUJah  "—  here  there  Is  no  mention  of  information  given  to  Peter  as 
to  the  names  of  the  celestial  visitants  ;•  it  would  seem  that,  in  his  state  of  exalted  sensi- 
bility, he  at  once  knew  them.  The  recent  proceedings  of  the  English  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research  seem  to  prove  the  possibility  of  communication  between  two  minds  with- 
out physical  intermediaries. 

With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  Identity/  as  applied  to  material  things,  see 
Porter,  Human  Intellect,  881  — "  Here  the  substance  is  called  the  same,  by  a  loose  analogy 
taken  from  living  agents  and  their  gradual  accretion  and  growth."  The  Euphrates  is 
the  same  stream  that  flowed,  ^  When  high  in  Paradise  By  the  four  rivers  the  first  roses 
blew,"  even  though  after  that  time  the  flood,  or  deluge,  stopped  its  flow  and  obliterated 
all  the  natural  features  of  the  landscape.  So  this  flowing  organism  which  we  call  the 
body  may  be  the  same,  after  the  deluge  of  death  has  passed  away. 

A  dlfTerent  and  less  satisfactory  view  Is  presented  in  Domer's  Eschatology :  *'  Identity 
involves:  1.  Plastic  form,  which  for  the  earthly  body  had  its  moulding  principle  in 
the  soul.  That  principle  could  effect  nothing  permanent  in  the  intermediate  state ;  but 
with  the  spiritual  consummation  of  the  soul,  It  attains  the  full  power  which  can  appro- 
priate to  itself  the  heavenly  body,  accompanied  by  a  cosmlcal  process,  made  like  Christ. 
%,  Appropriation,  from  the  world  of  elements,  of  what  it  needs.  The  elements  into 
which  everything  bodily  of  earth  is  dissolved,  are  an  essentially  uniform  mass,  like  an 
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ooean ;  and  It  la  indifferent  what  parts  of  this  are  aaslirned  to  each  IndlTidual  man.  The 
whole  world  of  substance,  which  makes  the  constant  change  of  substance  possible,  i» 
made  over  to  humanity  as  a  common  possession  ( Atti  4 :  S—'iMi  wi  rf  ikm  Hid  that  ugkt  of 
tto  thingt  wfcMk  ho  ppiiiMiil  wm  to  nm ;  imk  tt*7  ktd  all  tUogt  eouum.' ).*' 

(c)  That  a  material  oiganifim  oaa  only  be  regarded  as  a  bindranoe  to  the 
free  actiyity  of  the  spirit,  and  that  the  aflsnmptioii  of  such  an  organism  by 
the  soul,  which,  dnring  the  intermediate  state,  had  been  separated  from  the 
body,  would  indicate  a  decline  in  dignity  and  power  rather  than  a  progress. 

We  reply  that  we  cannot  estimate  the  powers  and  capacities  of  matter, 
when  brought  by  Qod  into  complete  subjection  to  the  spirit  The  bodies- 
of  the  saints  may  be  more  etherial  than  the  air,  and  capable  of  swifter  mo- 
tion than  the  light,  and  yet  be  material  in  their  substance.  That  the  soul^ 
clothed  with  its  spiritual  body,  will  haye  more  exalted  powers  and  enjoy  a 
more  complete  felicity  than  would  be  possible  while  it  maintained  a  purely 
spiritual  .existenoe,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Paul  represents  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  soul's  blessedness  as  occurring,  not  at  dealb,  but  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body. 

Bah.  8 :  88— "viitiBf  for  ov  adaptim,  to  wit»  tka  ndmptiaoi  of  our  bodj  " ;  2  Oar.  5 : 4— "aotfer  that  «a  wMild 
be  oBdotlMd,  bat  that  we  wwld  be  elothed  npoo,  that  whatis  mrtal  nay  be  iwiUoved  up  of  lift";  PhiL  3 :  11— •'if 
by  any  neaaa  I  nay  attain  onto  the  rHometioii  frmn  the  dead."  Bven  Pi.  86 :  U— "Uiito  ny  heart  to  fear  t^ 
nana  "—may  mean  the  collecting  of  all  the  powers  of  body  as  well  as  soul.  In  this- 
respect  for  the  body,  as  a  normal  part  of  man's  belnff,  Scripture  la  baaed  upon  the  truest 
philosophy.  Plotlnus  gave  thanks  that  he  was  not  tied  to  an  Immortal  body,  and  refused 
to  have  his  portrait  taken  because  the  body  was  too  contemptible  a  thing  to  hare  Ita 
Image  perpetuated.  But  this  Is  not  natural*  nor  Is  It  probably  anything  more  than  a 
whim  or  affectation.  Bph.  6 :  29— "no  nan  erar  hated  hia  own  fleeh;  bnt  neuiaheth  and  eheriaheth  iL" 
What  we  desire  Is  not  the  annihilation  of  the  body,  but  Its  perfection. 

Renouf,  Hlbbert  Lectures,  188— "In  the  Bgyptlan  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  soul  reunites 
Itself  to  the  body,  with  the  assurance  that  they  shall  never  again  be  separated."  MoCosh,. 
Intuitions,  218— **  The  essential  thing  about  the  resurrection  Is  the  development,  out 
of  the  dead  body,  of  an  organ  for  the  communion  and  activity  of  the  spiritual  life.** 
Ebrard,  Dogmatik,  2 :  226-284,  has  Interesting  remarks  upon  the  relation  of  the  resur- 
rection-body to  the  present  body.  The  essential  difference  he  considers  to  be  this,  that 
whereas.  In  the  present  body,  matter  Is  master  of  the  splrlt^n  the  resurrection-body 
spirit  will  be  master  of  matter,  needing  no  reparation  by  food,  and  having  control  of 
material  laws.  Ebrard  adds  striking  speculations  with  regard  to  the  glorified  body  of 
Christ. 

On  the  spiritual  body  as  possibly  evolved  by  will,  see  Harris,  Philos.  Basis  of  Theism, 
386.  On  the  nature  of  the  resurrecUon-body,  see  Burnet,  State  of  the  Departed,  chaps.  7 
and  8 ;  Cudwortb,  Intell.  System,  8 :  810  sq. ;  Splittgerber,  Tod,  Fortloben  und  Aufer- 
stehung.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Besurrection  |imong  the  Egyptians,  see  Dr.  Howard 
Osgood,  in  Hebrew  Student,  Feb.,  1886 ;  among  the  Jews,  see  Grdbler,  in  Studien  und 
Kritlken,  1879 :  Heft  4;  DeWttnsche,  In  Jahrbuoh  f.  prot.  TheolM  1880 :  Heft  2  and  4 ; 
Bevue  Thk>logique,  1881 : 1-17.  For  the  view  that  the  resuiTection  is  wholly  spiritual 
and  takes  place  at  death,  see  Willmarth.  in  Bap.  Quar.,  Oct.,  1868,  and  April,  1870:  Ladd» 
in  New  Englander,  April,  1874 ;  Crosby,  Second  Advent. 

On  the  whole  subject,  see  Haae,  Hutterus  Bedivivus,  280;  HersBog,  Bncyclop.,  art. : 
Auferstehung;  Goulbum,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1850,  on  the  Besurrection;  Cox,  The 
Besurrection;  Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  479-487,  624-626;  NavlUe,  La  Vie  ^ter- 
nelle,  258, 254;  Delitzsch,  Bib.  Psychologle,  463-468;  Moorhouse,  Nature  and  Bevehition, 
87-112;  Unseen  Universe,  83;  Hovey,  in  Baptist  Quarterly,  Oct,  1867;  Westoott,  Beve- 
lation  of  the  Bisen  Lord,  and  in  Contemporary  Beview,  voL  80 ;  B.  W.  Macan,  Besurrec- 
tion of  Christ;  Cremer,  Beyond  the  Grave. 

y.    The  Last  Judgmbnt. 

While  the  Soriptures  represent  all  pniushment  of  indiyidiml  tranflgreeaoiB 
and  all  manifestations  of  Qod*s  Tindicatory  justice  in  the  history  of  nations 
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SB  acts  or  piooeeaeB  of  judgment,  tiiey  alao  intimate  that  theee  temporal 
judgments  are  only  partial  and  imperfect,  and  that  they  are  therefore  to  be 
concluded  with  f\  final  and  complete  vindication  of  Gk>d'6  righteouaness. 
Thifl  will  be  accomplished  by  making  known  to  the  uniyerae  the  charaotera 
of  ail  men,  and  by  awarding  to  them  corresponding  destinies. 

Paflsagee  desoriblBflr  temporal  or  spiritual  JudgmeDt  are:  Pi  • :  7— "Ha  hath  pnpmd  kii 
thrau  for  judgmint" ;  It.  26 : 9— "whm  tkj  jiulgnMats  an  in  the  Mtrtk,  tha  inhabitaata  of  tha  oarth  will  laan 
rightaouneaa" ;  lUi  16 :  27,  28— "For  Uia  Son  of  man  ikall  coma  in  tha  glory  of  his  F&thar  vith  his  angals ;  and 
than  ahall  ha  rendar  onto  aTory  man  toeording  to  his  daada.  Tarily  I  ny  onto  yoo,  Thara  ba  soma  of  tham  thnt  stand 
hara,  whiah  ahaU  in  no  wisa  tasta  of  daftth,  till  thay  aaa  tha  Son  af  man  eoming  in  hia  kingdom  " ;  John  8 :  18, 19 — "  la 
that  baUoToth  not  hath  baan  jndgad  alrawly,  baeansa  ha  hath  nat  baliavad  an  tha  nama  oT  tha  only  bagottan  Son  oT  God- 
And  thiaia  tha  judgmant,  that  light  is  MiM  into  tha  world,  and  man  lovad  tha  darknaaarathar  than  tha  light;  forthair 
worka  wara  aTil" ;  • :  39— "For  Jidgmant  aaoM  I  into  this  world,  thai  thay  whiah aaa  not  m&y  aaa :  and  thnt th^ 
whioh  aaa  may  baooma  blind";  18:ai~"Iowii1h«  JidgmaniflT  thiaworid:  now  ahaU  tha prinaa of  thia  wwld ba 
aaataat." 

Paaaaffes  decozlbiiur  the  final  Judgment  are:  Mat.  8S :  81-^— ^Bnt  whan  tha  Bon  «f  manihall  aoiM 
in  hia  glory,  and  aU  tha  angak  with  hia,  than  ahaU  ha  ait  on  tha  thrana  of  hia  gkvy :  and  bafera  hia  ahaU  ba  gathand 
aUthanatifiDa:  and  ha  ahall  aeparata  tham  ana  flmm  anothar,  aa  tha  ahaphard  saparatath  tha  ahaap  Dm  tha  goata . . . . 
iatBl7:31-"hahathappaintad  a  day.  in  tha  whiah  ha  will  jodga  tha  world  in  nghtaonsnaaa  by  tha  man  wham 
ha  hath  ordainad;  wharaaf  ha  hath  giian  aaannnoa  unto  all  man,  in  that  ha  hath  zaiaad  him  from  tha  daad  " ;  Ban. 
S:16— "inthadaywhenGodahall  jndgathaaaantaflrman,afleoidingtomygoBpal,byJa8BaChRsi";  2  dor.  5: 10 
— "ForwamnatallbamadamanSftatbafarathaJndgBMnVwatef  Ghiist;  thataaoh  ana  may  raosTa  tha  things  dima  in 
tha  body,  aooording  to  what  ha  hath  dona,  whathar  it  ba  good  or  bad " ;  lab.  9 :  27, 28— "And  inaamnah  aa  it  is 
anpointad  onto  man  aaaa  to  dia,  and  aftar  thia  aanath  Jndgnant;  aa  Chriat  alao,  having  baan  anoa  affarad  to  baar  tha  nns 
«f  fluny ,  ahall  appear  a  aaoond  tina,  apart  (ipom  sin,  to  tham  that  wait  ftr  him,  nnto  aalvation  " ;  20 :  12  — "  And  I  aaw 
tha  daad,  tha  grat  and  tha  amall,  standing  bafara  tha  throna;  and  books  ware  opanad:  and  aoothar  book  waaopanad, 
whioh  iathaboakoniia:aadthadaadwara  Jndgad  ont  of  tha  things  whiah  wara  writtan  in  tha  books;  aaeoiding  to 


1.     The  nature  of  the  final  judgment 

The  final  judgment  is  not  a  spiritoal,  inyiaible,  endless  process,  identical 
with  God's  proyidence  in  history,  but  is  an  outward  and  visible  eyent, 
occurring  at  a  definite  period  in  the  future.  This  we  argue  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations : 

(a)  The  judgment  is  something  for  which  the  evil  are  "reserved"  (2 
Peter  2  :  4,  9 ) ;  something  to  be  expected  in  the  future  ( Acts  24  :  25 ;  Heb. 
10 :  27 ) ;  something  after  death  (  Heb.  9  :  27  ) ;  something  for  which  the  res- 
urrection is  a  preparation  (  John  5  :  29  ). 

2  Fat.  2 : 4, 9— "God  apand  not  angala  whan  thay  Binnad.  btt  oast  tham  down  to  haU . . . .  laaarrad  nnta  Jndgmant 

tha  lord  knawathhow. . . .  tokaapthaunrightaaos  uita  pontahmantutothaday  of  Jndgmant";  Aats24:26 

— "aa ha  raaaanad  af  rightaoonaaa,  and  tamparanoa,  and  tha  Jndgmant  ta  aoma,  Falix  waa  tanriflad" ;  lab.  10 :  27— 
''a  aartain  ftarfU  axpaatationof  Jndgmant" ;  9 :  27~"itisappointad  nnto  man  onoa  to  dia,  and  aftar  this  aomath  jndg^ 
sMBt";  John6:29— "tharaaomatianof  jadgnani" 

(&)  The  accompaniments  of  the  judgment,  such  as  the  second  coming  of 
Ohrist,  the  resurrection,  and  the  outward  changes  of  the  earth,  are  events 
whioh  have  an  outward  and  visible,  as  well  as  an  inward  and  spiritual,  aspect. 
We  are  compelled  to  interpret  the  predictions  of  the  last  judgment  upon 
the  same  principle. 

John5:28,28— "Manralnotatthis:  flir  tha  hoar  oomath,  in  whiah  all  that  are  in  tha  tamba  ahall  haar  hia  vdaa,  aoA 
ahall  ooma  forth ;  thay  that  have  dona  good,  onto  tha  raaorraotion  of  lift,  and  thay  that  hava  dona  ill,  nnto  tha  raaarrao- 

tion  of  jndgmant" ;  2  Fat.  3 : 7, 10~"tha  day  of  Jodgnmnt  ...thadayofthoLord intha  whiah  tha  haaTana 

ahaU  paas  away  with  a  great  noiaa,  and  tha  alamanta  ahall  ba  dissolvad  with  ftmnthaat";  2  Aaa^  1:7,  8~''tha 
raralation  of  tha  kcd  Jeans  tnm  hasTan  with  tha  angala  af  his  pawar  in  iaming  ire,  randaving  Tangaanaa  to  tham  that 
know  nat  God whin  ha  ahall  aoma in  that  day." 
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(o)  Qod'B  justice,  in  the  historioal  and  imperfect  work  of  judgment^ 
needs  a  final  outward  judgment  as  its  vindication.  "  A  perfect  justdce  must 
judge,  not  only  moral  units,  but  moral  aggregates ;  not  only  the  particulars 
of  life,  but  the  life  as  a  whole."  The  crime  that  is  hidden  and  triumphant 
here,  and  the  goodness  that  is  here  maligned  and  oppressed,  must  bo 
brought  to  light  and  fitly  recompensed.  "  Otherwise  man  is  a  Tantalus — 
longing  but  never  satisfied  " ;  and  Qod's  justice,  of  which  his  outward  ad- 
ministration is  the  expressLon^  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximate. 

Renouf,  Hibbert  Leotiires,  lM^**The  BffyptJan  Book  of  the  Dead  represents  the  de- 
oeased  person  as  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  goddess  BfaAt,  who  Is  distinguished  hy 
the  ostrich-feather  on  her  head :  she  holds  the  soeptre  in  one  hand  and  the  symbol  of 
life  in  the  other.  The  man's  heart,  whioh  represents  his  entire  moral  nature,  is  being- 
weiffhed  In  the  balance  in  presence  of  Osiris,  seated  upon  his  throne  as  Judge  of  the 
dead.**  Bationalism  believes  in  only  present  and  temporal  Judgment ;  and  this  it  regards 
as  but  the  reaction  of  natural  law:  **Die  Weltgesohlohte  ist  das  Weltgericht— the 
world's  history  is  the  world's  Judgment."  But  there  is  an  inner  connection  between 
present,  temporal,  spiritual  Judgments,  and  the  final,  outward,  complete  Judgment  of 
Ood. 

Domer:  ^  With  Christ's  appearance,  ftUth  sees  that  the  beginning  of  the  Judgment 
and  of  the  end  has  come.  Christians  are  a  prophetic  race.  Without  Judgment,  Chris- 
tianity would  involve  a  sort  of  dualism :  evil  and  good  would  be  of  equal  might  and 
worth.  Christianity  cannot  always  remain  a  historic  principle  alongside  of  the  contrary 
principle  of  evil.  It  is  the  only  reality.**  Ood  wiU  show  or  make  known  his  righteous- 
ness with  regard  to :  ( 1 )  the  disparity  of  lots  among  men ;  ( 2 )  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked;  (8)  the  permission  of  moral  evil  In  general;  (4)  the  consistency  of  atone- 
ment with  Justice.  **The  mwrdXtta  nv  *umv<n  ('oDd  of  tkt  V0rii'  Mat  18  :  S9)  =  stripping^ 
hostile  powers  of  their  usurped  might,  revelation  of  their  ftUslty  and  impotence,  con- 
signing  them  to  the  past.  Evil  shall  be  utterly  cut  off,  given  over  to  its  own  nothing- 
ness, or  made  a  subordinate  element.** 

2.     The  o^eet  of  the  final  judgment 

The  object  of  the  final  judgment  is  not  the  ascertainment^  but  the  mani* 
festation,  of  character,  and  the  assignment  of  outward  condition  corres- 
ponding to  it. 

(a)  To  the  omniscient  Judge,  the  condition  of  all  moral  creatures  is 
already  and  fully  known.  The  last  day  will  be  only  "  the  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God." 

They  are  inwardly  Judged  when  they  die,  and  before  they  die;  they  are  outwardly 
Judged  at  the  last  day :  Bai.2 : 5, 6-'''tntnniiiipfartkjMlf  innitk  in  tht  (Uj  of  wnft  and  nvdalim tf 
Vb»  rifktooas  Jodgamt  of  God;  vko  irill  nndar  to  otwj  naa  aooording  to  Ui  works"—  see  Meyer  on  this  pas- 
sage: not  **agalnst  the  day  of  wrath,'*  but  "in  tlM  doj  of  mnitk"  »  wrath  existing  before- 
hand, but  breaking  out  on  that  day.  1  IIib.  6 :  B4, 86— "Sosm  ba'i  am  on  tviint,  gang  bofsn  iil» 
JiidgBMit;  udioiMiBflBilMtli^foUowaftor.  Inlikoaaaatralio^  tteoangood  vorkithatoitoTidsit:  aadnk 
••  an  othanriM  ooanei bo  kid" ;  Bot.  14 :  IS— "for  tkar  works  follow  witk  tkom"—  as  dose  oompanlons, 
into  God's  presence  and  Judgment  (Ann.  Par.  Bible). 

(6)  In  the  nature  of  man,  there  are  CTidences  and  preparations  for  this 
final  disclosure.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  law  of  memory,  by 
which  the  soul  preserves  the  record  of  its  acts,  both  good  and  evil  (Luke 
16  :  25 ) ;  the  law  of  conscience,  by  which  men  involuntarily  anticipate  pun- 
ishment for  their  own  sins  (  Bom.  2  :  15,  16 ;  Heb.  10  :  27 ) ;  the  law  of 
character,  by  which  every  thought  and  deed  makes  indelible  impress  upon 
the  moral  nature  ( Heb.  8:8^  16 ). 

Iakoi6:25-"8on,  naMnborl"  See  KacLaxen's  Sermons  (1: 10»-1»)  — Memory  (1)  wlU 
embraoe  all  the  events  of  the  past  life ;  ( 2 )  will  embrace  them  all  at  the  same  moment ; 
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<8)  wlU  embraoe  them  oontinuouBly  and  continually.  Rob.  2 :  15, 16— "tt*/  ihew  th«  vork  of 
tUl  lav  viitton  in  thiir  hflwti,  thiir  domoiiim  \mna%  wiiam  tkanviti  and  tkeir  tkaagkti  ona  vitk  anotkar  aeouiag> 
or  alae  azoaaiB;  tkam ;  in  the  day  vhan  God  iball  jndga  tha  aeerrta  of  man,  aaoording  to  my  goapal,  by  Jaaoa  Christ" ; 
lab.  10 :  27— "a  oartain  CtarfU  aipaotation  of  jndgmant,  and  a  ftirwun  of  fin  vhioli  shall  daroor  Iha  adTonarifla." 
Hab.  3 : 8, 16— "lardan  not  year  haorta,  as  in  the  proTooation,  Lika  aa  in  tha  day  of  tha  tamptetiaa  in  tha  wildsmasa 

To-day,  if  ye  shall  hear  his  Tmoa^  Iard«n  net  your  haarta,  aa  in  tha  proToeatian." 

A  man  who  afterwards  became  a  Methodist  preacher  was  converted  in  Whitefield's 
time  by  a  vision  of  the  Judgment,  In  which  he  saw  all  men  gathered  before  the  throne, 
and  each  one  coming  up  to  the  book  of  God's  law,  tearing  open  his  heart  before  It  '*  as 
one  would  tear  open  the  bosom  of  bis  shirt,*'  comparing  his  heart  with  the  things 
written  in  the  book,  and  according  as  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  that  standard, 
either  passing  triumphant  to  the  company  of  the  blest,  or  going  with  howling  to  the 
company  of  the  damned.  No  word  was  spoken ;  the  Judge  sat  silent ;  the  judgment 
was  one  of  self-revelation  and  self-condemnation.  See  Autobiography  of  John  Nel- 
son ( quoted  in  the  Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan,  207,  by  Mrs.  E.  Charles,  the  author 
of  The  SchSnberg-Ootta  Family). 

(c)  Single  acts  and  words,  therefore,  are  to  be  brought  into  the  judgment 
only  as  indioations  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  sooL  This  manifestation 
of  all  hearts  mil  vindicate  not  only  Ck>d'B  fsat  dealings,  but  his  determin- 
ation of  future  destinies. 

Mat  12 :  36— "And  I  say  onto  yen,  that  erery  idle  word  that  man  shall  speak,  they  shall  giro  aeoonnt  tharaof  in  tha 
day  of  Jndgmant";  lake  12:2,  8,  •— '^  there  is  nothing  oorered  np^thnt  shall  not  be  nvealad;  sad  hid,  that  shall 
not  be  knovn. ......  Irery  one  who  shall  eonflBas  nM  bolbn  men,  him  shall  tha  Sen  of  sun  alio  eonfess  bebn  tha 

angels  of  God:  bat  he  that  danieth  me  in  the  pneenoe  of  aan  shall  be  denied  in  tha  pnoenoe  of  the  angels  of  God"; 
John  8:18— "le  that  beliOTeth  on  Urn  ia  not  Jndged:  ha  that  betieveth  not  hath  been  Judged  alnady,  beoanae  he  hatk 
notbeliaTedonthenaaeoftheonlybegoUanSonofOed";  8  Oor.5:10— "rorvemnstallbemademaullMt  [not: 
*  must  all  appear/  as  in  A.  Vers.]  before  tha  jodgment-oeat  of  Ghrist" 

Bven  the  human  Judge,  in  passing  sentence,  commonly  endeavors  so  to  set  forth  the 
guilt  of  the  criminal  that  he  shall  see  his  doom  to  be  Just.  So  God  will  awaken  the  oon- 
sdenoes  of  the  lost,  and  lead  them  to  pass  Judgment  on  themselves.  Each  lost  soul  can 
say  as  Byron's  Manfred  said  to  the  fiend  that  tortured  his  closing  hour :  "  I  have  not  been 
thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey.  But  was  my  own  destroyer."  Thus  God's  final  Judgment 
will  be  only  the  culmination  of  a  process  of  natural  selection,  by  which  the  unfit  are 
eliminated,  and  the  fit  are  caused  to  survive. 

3.     The  Judge  in  the  final  Judgment. 

God,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  be  the  judge.     Though  Qod  is 

the  judge  of  all  ( Heb.  12  :  28 ),  yet  this  judioifll  activity  is  exercised  through 

Christ,  at  the  last  day,  as  well  as  in  the  present  state  ( John  5  :  22.  27 ). 

1bb.l2:83-"toOedtheJadgeofaU";  John  5: 22, 27 -"For  neither  doth  the  Father  Jndge  any  man,  bat  ha  hatk 
giren  all  judgment  nnto  the  Son and  he  gare  him  authority  to  eieente  Judgment,  beoanae  he  is  the  Son  of  man.'* 

This,  for  three  reasons : 

(a)    Christ's  human  nature  enables  men  to  understand  both  the  law  and 

the  love  of  Qod,  and  so  makes  intelligible  the  grounds  on  which  judgment 

is  passed. 

Whoever  says  that  Gk>d  is  too  distant  and  great  to  be  understood  may  be  pointed  to 
Christ,  in  whose  human  life  the  divine  '*law  appears,  drawn  out  in  living  characters,'* 
and  the  divine  love  is  manifest,  as  sulTerlng  upon  the  cross  to  save  men  from  their  sins. 

(6)  The  perfect  human  nature  of  Christ,  united  as  it  is  to  the  divine, 
ensures  all  that  is  needful  in  true  judgment,  viz. :  that  it  be  both  meroifnl 
and  just 

As  T,  W.  Robertson  has  shown  in  his  sermon  on  **  The  Sympathy  of  Christ"  ( vol.  1 : 
sermon  vii),  it  Is  not  sin  that  most  sympathises  with  sin.  Sin  blinds  and  hardens.  Only 
the  pure  can  appreciate  the  needs  of  the  impure,  and  feel  for  them. 
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(c)  Human  nature,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  judgment,  will  afford  oon- 
yindng  proof  that  Ohrist  has  reoeived  the  reward  of  his  safferings,  aifd 
that  humanity  has  been  perfectly  redeemed.  The  saints  shall  "judge  the 
world  "  only  as  they  are  one  with  Ohrist. 

The  lowly  Soo  of  man  shall  Bit  upon  the  throne  of  judgment.  And  with  himself  he 
wlU  join  all  believers.  li«i  19 :  28— "yt  vkuh  Ut*  foUovtd  bm»  in  thi  ngntm&n  vhn  ths  Son  tf  mb 
th«ll Bt  OIL thi  tkrone  tf  Ub (lorj,  yt  alio ikaU  nt upon  tvolra  thraui,  joagiag  tho  twdro  Mboi  of  IbmI" ;  lako 
a .  2»-a0— "Bat  ye  an  thoy  wkiA  Un  ooatiiniod  with  m  in  ay  tnptetioiu;  tad  I  vpfoiai  uto  yon  t  kisgdMi. 
OTon  M  ay  Fatker  appointed  unto  mOt  tkat  ye  nay  eat  aid  drink  at  ay  taUe  in  ay  kinfdoB ;  and  ye  ihall  at  en 
thmiflB.  judging  tketwdtetribeaorianel";  1  Oor.  6 : 2,  8  — " kaov  ye  not  tUt  the  ninti  ikaU  Judge  tke  verid? 

Knov  ye  not  that  ve  thaU  Judge  aagda?"  Ibt.3  :81— *'Ie  tkat  eTmomrth,  I  vill  give  to  kia  to  at  down 

vith  ae  in  ay  thnne,  as  I  alio  oTerqaaa,  and  lat  down  vith  ay  Vkthor  in  kia  throne." 

4.  The  subjects  of  the  final  judgment. 

The  persons  upon  whose  dharaoters  and  oondoot  this  judgment  shall  be 
passed  are  of  two  great  olassefl  : 

(a)  All  men — each  poesessea  of  body  as  well  as  soul, — the  dead  haying 
been  raised,  and  the  living  having  been  changed. 

1  Oor.  15 :  SI,  68— "We  all  ihaU  not  iloop*  hut  ve  ehaU  aU  be  ohanged,  in  a  aonentt  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  at 
the  left  tnap:  for  the  tnapet  ahall  aonnd.  and  the  died  ihall  be  niied  inooRuptiUe.  and  we^ihall  be  ehangod"; 
1  TheiB.  4 :  16^  17--"Por  thelord  hiaialf  ihaU  deooHid  finoa  heafia.  with  a  ahoot,  with  the  Teiee  of  the  anhaagel,  and 
with  the  tnap  of  God:  and  the  dead  in  Ghriitihallriae  int:  thn  we  that  an  alive^  that  an  left,  ihalltegethir  with 
thBnbeeaagkttpinthedoada.toaeettheLordintheair:  and  ae  ihall  we  ofer  be  with  the  lord." 

(6)  All  evil  angels — good  angels  appearing  only  as  attendants  and  min- 
isters of  the  Judge. 

Evil  angels:  2  FM.  8 : 4— "for  if  God  ipared  not  angela  that  linned.  bat  eaat  thea  down  to  heU,  and  eonaitted 
thoa  to  piti  of  darkneaa,  to  be  naarred  unto  Jodgaent" ;  Jade  6  — "And  angela  whieh  kopt  not  their  own  prindpality, 
bat  loft  their  proper  habitation,  he  hath  kept  in  ererlaating  bonda  under  darkneai  onto  the  Jadgnwat  of  the  great  day** ; 
Oood  anigels :  Hat  13 :  4t  48— "The  Bon  of  man  Aall  aand  forth  hia  angela.  and  they  Aall  gather  oat  of  kia 
kingdoaaUthingathatahalleaaaeitaabling,  and  thea  that  do  iniqnity,  and  ihall  Mat  than  into  the  ftinaoeof  8n: 
then  ihaU  be  the  weeping  and  gnaahing  of  teeth" ;  2S :  81— "Bat  when  theSenefaaaahaUeoMinkia  gkry,  aad 
«U  the  angela  with  hia,  then  ahaU  heat  on  the  thnao  of  kia  glfliry:  and  befon  kia  akaU  be  gatkved  aU  the  nation." 

5.  Tfie  grounds  of  the  final  judgment. 

These  will  be  two  in  number : 

(a)    The  law  of  God, — as  made  known  in  consoienoe  and  in  Scripture. 

John  12 :  48— "He  that  rqieoteth  ae.  and  reeeiveth  not  ay  eayingi,  hath  one  that  Jndgoth  kia:  tke  wordtkat  I  ipaki. 
tke  aaae  akall  jodge  kia  in  tke  laat  day  " ;  Bea.  8 :  IS— "for  aa  aaay  aa  kaTe  unod  without  law  akaU  alio  pauk 
witkoat  law:  and  aa  aaay  aa  kate  linaod  onder  law  ikall  be  Judged  by  Uw." 

(6)  The  graoe  of  Ohrist  ( Bev.  20 :  12 ), —  those  whose  names  are  found 
^'written  in  the  book  of  life"  being  approved,  simply  because  of  their  union 
with  Christ  aud  participation  in  his  righteousness.  Their  good  works  shall 
be  brought  into  judgment  only  as  proofs  of  this  relation  to  the  Bedeemer. 
Those  not  found  "  written  in  the  book  of  life  "  will  be  judged  by  the  law  of 
God,  as  God  has  made  it  known  to  each  individual. 

RoT.80:12— "AndIeawthedead,thegnataBdtheanall,itaadingbefenthethnBe;  and  bookawae  opened:  and 
aaother  book  waa  opened,  wkiek  iathe  book  oflifb:aad  the  deadwen  judged  out  of  the  thingi  wkiok  wae  written  in 
the  booka,  aooording  to  their  worka." 

On  the  whole  subject,  see  Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theology,  4B6, 467 ;  Hartensen,  Christian 
Dogmatlos,  4M,  dSa;  Neander,  Planting  and  Tndning.  604-806;  Sdwaids,  Works, £ :  489, 
600;  4:208-06. 
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YL    Thb  Finaii  8tatbs  of  the  Bxohtbous  and  of  thk  Wioxbd. 
1.     Of  the  righteous. 

The  final  state  of  the  righieons  is  desoribed  aa  eternal  life  ( Mat.  25 :  46), 
glory  (2  Cor.  4:17),  rest  (Heb.  4:9),  knowledge  ( 1  Oor.  18:8-10),  holi- 
ness  ( Rev.  21 :  27),  service  ( Rev.  22  :  8),  worship  ( Rev.  19 : 1 ),  socieiy 
(  Heb.  12 :  28 ),  oommnnion  with  Qod  ( Rev.  21 :  8 ). 

Mat  25 :  46— "And  thiM ikall go tway  into •tanul  puaiibnoit:  but tka  riglitaoas into ttanul  life" ;  2  Gor.  4 :  17 
— "Fto-  ov  light  ■flietion,  vhiflh  it  for  tka  nununt,  vorkoth  for  na  auro  and  nora  fUMdingly  an  ttanul  viigkt  of 
glory";  lab.  4 : 0— "Tbffrt  nmiiith  tkanforaaaabbatk  raatfor  ttepaoplatf  God";  1  (tar.l3:8-10— "loranaTor 
fuloth:  but  vbethor  there  baprtyphaeiaa,tk07ahaUba  done  away;  whethar  there  bt  tongneo,  theyihaUoeaae;  whether 
there  be  knowledge,  it  ihall  be  done  away.  For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  propheay  in  part:  bat  whan  that  whieh  ia 
perfoet  ia  ooma,  that  whieh  ia  in  part  ahall  be  done  away";  lor.  U :  27— "and  there  ahall  in  no  wiae  antv  into  it 
anything  nnelean,  or  he  that  iMkoth  an  ahonination  and  a  Uo:  but  only  they  that  are  written  in  the  kmb'e  book  of 
Ufo";  22:3— "andhiaeerrantaihaUdohimaerTioe";  10:1— "liter  theae  things  I  heard  aa  it  wm  a  great  Toioe  of  a 
gnat  Binltitade  in  hea?en,  laying,  lUleliiJah ;  SalTatieii,  and  glory,  and  power,  belong  te  ov  Qod ;  far  tme  and  righteova 
are  hia  jndgnenta";  Heb.  12 :  28— "to  the  general  aambly  and  ehnreh  of  the  Irelbera  who  era  enrolled  in  haavan" ; 
Rot.  21 : 3— "And  I  heard  a  great  Toiee  oat  of  the  throne  laying,  Behold,  the  tabenade  of  (led  it  with  nen,  and  he 
ahaU  dwtil  with  them,  and  they  Aall  be  hia  peoplea,  and  6od  himaelf  ihaU  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God." 

Smnming  up  all  these,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  fulness  and  perfection  of 
holy  life,  in  oommnnion  with  Qod  and  with  sanotifled  spirits.  Although 
there  will  be  degrees  of  blessedness  and  honor,  proportioned  to  the  oapaciiy 
and  fideUty  of  each  soul  (Luke  19 :  17,  19 ;  1  Gor.  8 :  14,  15),  each  shall 
receive  as  great  a  measure  of  reward  as  it  can  contain  ( 1  Oor.  2:9),  and 
this  final  state,  once  entered  upon,  shall  be  unchanging  in  kind  and  endless 
in  duration  ( Rev.  8  :  12 ;  22  :  15). 

Lake  19 :  17, 19  — "  Well  done,  then  good  eerrant :  beeaote  then  waat  found  fhithftil  in  a  vary  little,  hare  then  authority 

orer  ten  oitiei Be  then  alao  otot  Ato  dtiee" ;  1  Gor.  3 :  14, 15— "If  any  man's  work  shall  abide  whieh  he  built 

thereon,  he  shall  reeeiTe  a  reward.  If  any  man's  work  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loea:  but  he  himself  shall  be  saTed  ; 
yet  so  aa  through  fire" ;  2  :  9— "Thingi  whieh  eye  saw  not^  and  ear  heard  not»  And  whieh  entered  not  into  the  heart  of 
man,  Whatsoerer  thinga  Ood  prepared  for  them  that  Ioto  him" ;  Rot.  3  :  12— "He  that  oreroometh,  I  will  make  h'm  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  out  thenoene  more" ;  22 :  15— "Without  are  the  dogs,  and  the  eoroeren, 
and  the  fomieatora,  and  the  murderera,  and  the  idolaters,  and  every  one  that  loreth  and  maketh  a  lie." 

lu  the  parable  of  the  laborers  (Ifat.  20  : 1-16 ),  each  receives  a  penny.  Rewards  in  heaven 
will  be  equal,  in  the  sense  that  each  saved  soul  will  be  filled  with  good.  But  rewards 
will  vary.  In  the  sense  that  the  capacity  of  one  will  be  greater  than  that  of  another ; 
and  this  capacity  will  be  in  part  the  result  of  our  Improvement  of  God's  gifts  in  the 
present  life.  The  relative  value  of  the  penny  may  in  this  way  vary  from  a  single  unit 
to  a  number  Indefinitely  great,  according  to  the  work  and  spirit  of  the  recipient.  Heaven 
will  involve  rest  from  defective  physical  organization  and  surroundings,  as  well  as  from 
the  remains  of  evil  in  our  hearts.  It  will  be  a  rest  consistent  with  service,  an  activity 
without  weariness,  a  service  which  is  perfect  freedom. 

Plato's  Republic  and  More's  Utopia  are  only  earthly  adumbrations  of  St.  John's  City 
of  Ood.  The  representation  of  heaven  as  a  city  seems  Intended  to  suggest  intensity  of 
life,  variety  of  occupation,  and  closeness  of  relation  to  others.  Brotherly  love  in  the 
next  world  implies  knowing  those  we  love,  and  loving  those  we  know.  We  certainly 
shall  not  know  less  there  than  here.  If  we  know  our  friends  here,  we  shall  know  them 
there.  And  as  love  to  Christ  here  draws  us  nearer  to  each  other,  so  there  we  shall  love 
friends,  not  less  but  more,  because  of  our  greater  nearness  to  Christ. 

With  regard  to  heaven,  two  queetionB  present  themselyes,  namely  : 

(a)    Is  heaven  a  place,  as  well  as  a  state  ? 

We  answer  that  this  is  probable,  for  the  reason  that  the  presence  of 
Christ*B  human  body  is  essential  to  heaven,  and  that  this  body  must  be 
confined  to  place.  Since  deity  and  humanity  are  indissolubly  united  in 
88 
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Christ's  single  person,  we  cannot  regard  Ohrist's  hnman  sonl  as  limited  to 
place  without  vacating  his  person  of  its  divinity.  Bat  we  cannot  conceive 
of  his  human  body  as  thus  omnipresent.  As  the  new  bodies  of  the  Baints 
are  confined  to  place,  so,  it  would  seem,  must  be  the  body  of  their  Lord. 
But,  though  heaven  be  the  place  where  Christ  manifests  his  glory  through 
the  human  body  which  he  assumed  in  the  incarnation,  our  ruling  concep- 
tion  of  heaven  must  be  something  higher  even  than  this,  namely,  that  of  a 
state  of  holy  communion  with  God. 

John  14 :  %,  3— "luBy  Fatko-'i  Immm  in  mmj  muaioiu:  if  it  vow  not  so,  I  would  kaTO  told  yoa;  fer  I  go  to  pre- 
pan  a  pUoe  for  yon.  ind  if  I  go  and  pnptn  a  plaoe  for  70a,  I  oome  again,  and  will  rooaiTa  70a  onto  Bjaelf ;  tkat 
whara  I  an,  tliara  ye  naj  ba  alao" ;  lab.  12 :  14— "Follow  aftar  paaoa  witb  all  man,  and  tka  aanatifleation  witluiat 
whiah  no  nan  ahaU  aea  the  Loid." 

Although  heaven  is  prot)ably  a  plaoe,  we  are  by  no  means  to  allow  this  oonoeptlon  to 
beoome  the  preponderant  one  in  our  minds.  Milton :  **  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and 
in  itself  Oan  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven."  As  he  gDes  through  the  gates  of 
death,  every  Christian  can  say,  as  Ceesar  said  when  he  crossed  the  Rubioon :  "Omnia 
mea  meoum  porto.'*  The  hymn  **  O  sing  to  me  of  heaven.  When  I  am  called  to  die  "  is 
not  true  to  Christian  experience.  In  that  hour  the  soul  sings,  not  of  heaven,  but  of 
Jesus  and  his  cross.  As  houses  on  river-flats,  accessible  in  time  of  flood  by  boats,  keep 
safe  only  goods  in  the  upper  story,  so  only  the  treasure  laid  up  above  escapes  the  de- 
stroying floods  of  the  last  day.  Domer :  "  The  soul  will  possess  true  freedom,  in  that  it 
can  no  more  become  unfree ;  and  that  through  the  Indestructible  love-energy  springing 
from  union  with  God." 

(6)    Is  this  earth  to  be  the  heaven  of  the  saints  ?    We  answer : 

First, —  that  the  earth  is  to  be  purified  by  fire,  and  perhaps  prepared  to 
be  the  abode  of  the  saints — altiiough  this  last  is  not  rendered  certain  by 
the  Scriptures. 

Bom.  8 :  19-23—" lor  tha  aaraaat  axpaetotion  of  tha  oraation  waitotk  for  tlia  raraaling  of  tiia  aona  of  Ood.  For  tbe 
oreation  waa  anbjaotod  to  vanity,  not  of  ito  own  will,  bnt  by  raaaon  of  him  who  nbjaotod  it,  in  hopa  that  the  creation 
itaalf  alao  alall  ba  daliTared  firom  the  bondage  of  eorraption  into  tha  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  ehildran  of  God.  For  we 
know  that  tha  whole  oreation  groanath  and  traTailath  in  pain  together  until  now.  ind  not  only  ao,  bat  oonalToa  abo. 
whieh  hare  the  flratfhuti  of  the  Spirit,  eran  we  oonelTea  graan  within  oonalTea,  waiting  for  our  adoption,  to  wit,  tha 
redemption  of  our  body" ;  2  Pat  3 :  12, 13— "looking  for  and  eameatly  daairing  tha  eoming  of  tha  day  of  God,  bj 
reaaon  of  whieh  the  haajena  being  on  fire  ahall  be  diaaolved,  and  the  elementa  ahall  malt  with  ferrent  heat.  Sat  aeoord- 
ing  to  hia  promiae,  we  look  for  new  hatTona  and  &  new  earth,  wherein  dweUeth  righteooaneaa  " ;  Rev.  21 : 1  — "  ind  I 
nw  &  new  hatTan  and  a  new  earth :  for  the  flrst  hearen  and  the  flrst  earth  an  paaaed  away ;  and  tha  aaa  ia  no  more.** 
Domer :  "  Without  loss  of  substantiality,  matter  will  have  exchanged  Its  darkness, 
hardness,  heaviness,  inertia,  and  impenetmblencss  for  clearness,  radlanoe,  elasticity^ 
and  transparency.  A  new  stadium  will  begin  —  God's  advance  to  new  creations,  with 
the  cooperation  of  perfected  mankind.*' 

Secondly, —  that  this  fitting-up  of  the  earth  for  man's  abode,  even  if  it 
were  declared  in  Scripture,  would  not  render  it  certain  that  the  saints  are 
to  be  confined  to  these  narrow  limits  ( John  14  :  2 ).  It  seems  rather  to  be 
intimated  that  the  eifeot  of  Ohrist's  work  will  be  to  bring  the  redeemed  into 
union  and  intercourse  with  other  orders  of  intelligence,  from  communion 
with  whom  they  are  now  shut  out  by  sin  ( Eph.  1 :  10 ;  OoL  1 :  20 ). 

John  14 : 2— "In  my  Father'a  hooae  an  many  manaiona '* ;  IpL  1 :  10— "nnto  a  diapanaation  of  tha  Mneaa  of  tha 
tinea,  to  aom  up  all  thinga  in  Chriat,  tha  thing*  in  the  hatTana,  and  tha  thing*  npon  the  earth  '* ;  OoL  1 :  20  — "  thnngh 
him  to  reeonole  all  thing*  unto  himaalf,  having  made  paaoa  throogh  tha  blood  of  hia  eroaa;  throngh  hia,I  aay,  whether 
thing*  upon  the  earth,  or  thing*  in  the  hatTena." 

See  Dr.  A.  C.  Kendrlck.  in  Bap.  Quarterly,  Jan.,  1870.  Dr.  Kendrick  thinks  we  need 
local  associations.  Earth  may  be  our  home,  yet  from  this  home  we  may  set  out  on 
excursions  through  the  universe,  after  a  time  returning  again  to  our  earthly  abodes. 
80  Chalmers.  Interpreting  literally  2  Pet  3.  We  certainly  are  In  a  prison  here,  and  look 
out  through  the  bars  as  the  Prisoner  of  Chlllon  looked  over  the  hike  to  the  green  isle 
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and  the  singing  birds.  Why  are  we  Bhut  out  from  Intercourse  with  other  worlds  and 
other  orders  of  Intelligence  ?  Apparently  it  Is  the  effect  of  sin.  We  are  In  an  abnormal 
state  of  durance  and  probation.  Earth  is  out  of  harmony  with  God.  The  arreat  harp  of 
the  universe  has  one  of  its  strinffs  out  of  tune,  and  that  one  discordant  strinsr  makes  a 
Jar  throujrh  the  whole.  All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  reconciled  when  this 
one  jarring  string  is  keyed  aright  and  set  in  tune  by  the  hand  of  love  and  mercy.  See 
Leitoh,  God's  Glory  in  the  Heavens,  8S7--880. 

2.     Of  Vie  wicked. 

The  final  state  of  the  wicked  is  described  under  the  figures  of  eternal  fire 
(Mat  25  :  41 ) ;  the  pit  of  the  abyss  (Bev.  9 :  2,  11 ) ;  outer  darkness  (Mat. 
8  :  12 ) ;  torment  ( Bev.  14  :  10-12) ;  eternal  punishment  ( Mat  25  :  46 ) ; 
wrath  of  God  (Bom.  2:5);  second  death  (Bev.  21  :  8) ;  eternal  destruc- 
tion from  the  face  of  the  Lord  (2  Thess.  1:9);  eternal  sin  (Mark  3  :  29 ). 

Vat  15 :  41— "Dtpart  from  mt,  y  flonsd,  into  tlie  otenul  fln  wMek  u  pnpind  for  the  deril  and  his  aageli" ;  Rer. 
9 : 2, 11— "And  ho  oponod  the  pit  of  the  abTa;  and  there  went  np  a  smoke  oat  of  the  pit,  as  the  smoke  of  a  peat 

ftimaee They  hare  oTor  them  as  king  the  angel  of  the  abym:  his  name  in  Hebrew  is  Abaddon,  and  in  the  Greek 

tongae  he  hath  the  name  ipoUyon" ;  Hat  8 :  12— "bnt  the  sods  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  east  forth  into  the  enter  dark- 
ness: there  shall  be  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth";  Rer.  14  :  10-12— "he  also  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the 
wratk  of  God,  whieh  is  prepared  onmiied  in  the  eap  of  his  anger;  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  Ire  and  brimstone  in 
the  pnasnee  of  the  holy  aagela,  and  in  the  pnasnee  of  the  Lamb:  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  goeth  npfor  erer  and 
ever";  Hat  25  :  46 -"And  these  shall  go  away  into  eternal  punishment" 

llom.  2 : 5— "after  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart  tnasorBSt  np  for  thyself  wrath  in  the  day  of  wrath  and  reTe- 
lation  of  the  righteoos  Jndgmont  of  God  " ;  ler.  21 : 8— "Bat  for  the  ftarftil,  and  nnbelieTing,  and  abominable,  and 
mardenn,  and  fomioators,  and  soreerera,  and  idolaters,  sad  all  lian,  their  part  shall  be  in  the  lake  that  bometh  with 
ire  and  brimstone;  whieh  is  the  seeond  death";  2  Thess.  1 : 9— "who  shall  safer  ponishment,  oTon  eternal  destmetion 
fr«n  the  £ue  «f  the  krd  and  Drom  the  giory  of  his  might"—  bere  an6,  from,  =  not  separatioQ,  but 
**  prooeedliur  from,"  and  indicates  that  the  everlastinflr  presence  of  Christ,  once  realized, 
ensures  everlasting  destruction ;  Hark  3 :  29  — "  whoooeTor  shall  blaspheme  against  the  loly  Spirit  hath 
nsTor  forgiTenesa,  bat  is  gailty  of  an  eternal  sin  "—a  text  which  implies  that  ( 1 )  some  will  never 
oeaae  to  sin;  (2)  this  eternal  stnninff  will  involve  eternal  misery;  (8)  this  eternal 
misery,  as  the  appointed  vindication  of  law,  will  be  eternal  punishment.  As  Uzziah, 
when  smitten  with  leprosy,  did  not  need  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  temple,  but  "  himself  hasted 

to  go  oat"  (2  Chron.  28 :  20),  so  Judas  Is  said  to  go  "to  his  own  plaee"  (lots  1 :  25;   c/.  4  :  23  — 

where  Peter  and  John,  "being  let  g«^  they  earns  to  their  own  eompany  " ). 

Summing  up  all,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  loss  of  all  good,  whether 
physical  or  spiritual,  and  the  misery  of  an  evil  oonscienoe  banished  from 
Gk>d  and  from  the  sodeiy  of  the  holy  and  dwelling  under  Gk>d'B  positive 
curse  forever.  Here  we  are  to  remember,  as  in  the  case  of  the  final  state  of 
the  righteous,  that  the  deoudve  aud  controlling  element  is  not  the  outward, 
but  the  inward.  If  hell  be  a  place,  it  is  only  that  the  outward  may  cor- 
respond to  the  inward.  If  there  be  outward  torments,  it  is  only  because 
these  will  be  fit,  though  subordinate,  aooompaniments  of  the  inward  state  of 
the  soul. 

Every  living  creature  will  have  an  environment  suited  to  its  character— "its  own 
place."  "  I  know  of  the  future  judgment.  How  dreadful  so  e*er  it  be.  That  to  sit  alone 
with  my  conscience  Will  be  Judgment  enough  for  me."  Calvin :  **  The  wicked  have  the 
seeds  of  hell  in  their  own  hearts."  Chrysostom,  commenting  on  the  words  *'  Depart,  ye 
cursed,"  says:  **  Their  own  works  brought  the  punishment  on  them;  the  fire  was  not 
prepared  for  them,  but  for  Satan ;  yet,  since  they  oast  themselves  into  it,  '  Impute  it  to 
yourselves,'  he  says,  *  that  you  are  there.' "  Byron :  "  There  is  no  power  in  holy  men. 
Nor  charm  in  prayer,  nor  purifying  form  Of  penitence,  nor  outward  look,  nor  fast,  Nor 
agony,  nor,  greater  than  all  these.  The  innate  torture  of  that  deep  despair  Would  make 
a  hell  of  heaven,  can  exorcise  From  out  the  unbounded  spirit  the  quick  sense  Of  its 
own  sins." 

Phelps,  Bnglish  Style,  228,  speaks  of  ^*a  law  of  the  divine  government,  by  which  the 
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body  ssnnbolizes,  in  Its  experienoe,  the  moral  oondltloo  of  its  Bpirttual  Inhabitant.  The 
drift  of  sin  is  to  physical  suffering.  Moral  depravity  tends  always  to  a  corrupt  and  tor> 
tured  body.  Certain  diseases  are  the  product  of  certain  crimes.  The  whole  catalogue 
of  human  pains,  from  a  toothache  to  the  anQtrui  p€ctori8,  is  but  a  witness  to  a  state  of 
sin  expressed  by  an  experience  of  suffering.  Carry  this  law  into  the  experience  of 
eternal  sin.  The  bodies  of  the  wicked  live  again,  as  well  as  those  of  the  righteous.  You 
have  therefore  a  spiritual  body,  inhabited  and  used,  and  therefore  tortured,  by  a  guilty- 
soul  —a  body,  perfected  in  its  sensibilities,  inclosing  and  expressing  a  soul  matured  in 
its  depravity." 

The  figurative  language  of  Scripture  is  a  miniature  representation  of  what  cannot  be 
fully  described  in  words.  The  symbol  is  a  sjrmbol;  yet  it  is  less,  not  greater,  than  the 
thing  symbolized.  It  is  sometimes  fancied  that  Jonathan  Edwards,  when,  in  his  sermon 
on  ''Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,"  he  represented  the  sinner  as  a  worm 
shrivelling  in  the  eternal  Are,  supposed  that  hell  consisted  mainly  of  such  phjrglcal  tor> 
ments.  But  this  Is  a  misinterpretation  of  Edwards.  As  he  did  not  fftncy  heaven  essen- 
tially to  consist  in  streets  of  gold  or  pearly  gates,  but  rather  in  holiness  and  communion 
with  Christ,  of  which  these  are  the  symbols,  so  he  did  not  regard  heU  as  consisting  in  fire 
and  brimstone,  but  rather  in  the  unholiness  and  separation  from  God  of  a  guilty  and 
accusing  conscience,  of  which  the  fire  and  brimstone  were  sjrmbols.  He  used  the  ma- 
terial Imagery,  because  he  thought  that  this  best  answered  to  the  methods  of  Scripture. 
He  probably  went  beyond  the  simplicity  of  the  Scripture  statements,  and  did  not  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  symbols  he  used ;  but  we  are  persuaded 
that  he  neither  understood  them  literally  himself,  nor  meant  them  to  be  so  understood 
by  others. 

In  order,  however,  to  meet  opposmg  views,  and  to  forestall  the  common 
objections,  we  proceed  to  state  the  doctrine  of  fntnre.  punishment  in  greater 
detail: 

A.  The  fntnre  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  not  annihilation. — In  our 
discussion  of  Physical  Death,  we  have  shown  that,  by  virtue  of  its  original 
creation  in  the  image  of  Gk>d,  the  human  soul  is  naturally  immortal ;  that 
neither  for  the  righteous  nor  the  wicked  is  death  a  cessation  of  being ;  that» 
on  the  contrary,  the  wicked  enter  at  death  upon  a  state  of  conscious  suffer- 
ing which  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment  only  augment  and  render 
permanent  It  is  plain,  moreover,  that  if  annihilation  took  place  at  death, 
there  could  be  no  degrees  in  future  punishment, —  a  conclusion  itself  at 
variance  with  express  statements  of  Scripture. 

The  old  annihilationism  is  represented  by  Hudson,  Debt  and  Grace,  and  Christ  our 
Life;  also  by  Dobney,  Future  Punishment.  It  maintains  that  x^Aao-if,  "pnaiahmaDt"  (in 
Hat  25 :  46— "etanul  pnsiihnMit" ),  means  etymologically  an  everlasting  ^*  cuttlng-olF."  But 
we  reply  that  the  word  had  to  a  great  degree  lost  Its  etymological  significance,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  only  other  passage  where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  1  Joks 
4 :  18— "fear  hath  punifhrnent"  (A.  V.:  "fear  hath  torment").  For  full  answer  to  the  old 
statements  of  the  annihilation-theory,  see  under  Physical  Death,  pages  668-6flB. 

That  there  are  degrees  of  punishment  in  God's  administration  is  evident  from  lAkt  it : 
47,  4g  _••  iaA  that  nrrant,  vhieh  knev  his  lord's  will,  and  mad«  not  rvady,  nor  did  aooordin;  to  his  will,  ihall  ba 
beaten  with  manj  stripes;  but  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  things  worthy  of  stripaa,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes" ; 
Rom.  2  : 5,  6— "after  thy  hardnoM  and  impenitont  heart  treaaiirast  np  for  thyself  wrath  in  the  day  «f  wrath  and  rsra- 
lation  of  the  righteoos  judgment  of  God;  who  will  render  to  erory  man  aoooiding  to  his  works";  2  Oor.  5 :  10— "For 
we  must  all  be  made  manifest  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ;  that  eaoh  one  may  reoeiTe  the  things  done  in  the  body, 
aooording  to  what  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad" ;  11 :  15— "whose  end  shall  be  aooording  to  their  works"; 
2  Tim.  4  :  14 —"  Alexander  the  ooppersmith  did  me  mneh  eyil;  the  Lord  will  render  to  him  aeeordii;  to  his  works"; 
Rot.  2  :  23— "I  will  giro  vnto  each  one  of  yon  aooording  to  your  works" ;  18 : 5,  6— "her  sins  haTO  naehed  eraa 
unto  hearen,  and  God  hath  rsmemberod  her  iniquities.  Render  nnto  her  OTon  as  she  rendered,  and  donble  unto  her  the 
doable  aooording  to  her  works :  in  the  onp  which  she  mingled,  mingle  onto  hor  double." 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  annihilation  theory  which  are  more  plausible, 
and  which  in  recent  times  find  a  larger  number  of  advocates,  namely : 
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(a)  That  the  powers  of  the  wicked  are  gradually  weakened,  as  the  natu- 
ral result  of  sin,  so  that  they  finally  oease  to  be.  We  reply,  first,  that 
moral  evil  does  not,  in  this  present  life,  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  a 
constant  growth  of  the  intellectual  powers,  at  least  in  certain  directions,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  beUeve  the  fact  to  be  different  in  the  world  to  come ; 
secondly,  that,  if  this  theory  were  true,  the  greater  the  sin,  the  speedier 
would  be  the  relief  from  punishment 

This  form  of  the  annlhilatlon-theoiy  is  saggeeied.  by  Bushnel],  In  his  Forgiveness  and 
Law,  146, 147.  Domer  also,  in  his  Esohatology,  seems  to  favor  it  as  one  of  the  possible 
methods  of  future  punishment.  He  says:  "To  the  ethical  also  pertains  ontologlcal 
sisrnlfloanoe.  The  '  second  death  *  may  be  the  dissolvlnir  of  the  soul  itself  into  nothinsr. 
Bstranirement  from  God,  the  source  of  life,  ends  in  extinction  of  life.  The  orthodox 
talk  about  demented  beiners,  rafflnfir  in  Impotent  fury,  amounts  to  the  same— annihila- 
tion of  their  human  character.  Evil  is  never  the  substance  of  the  soul— this  remains 
metaphysically  grood.'*  It  is  arsrued  that  even  for  saved  sinners  there  is  a  loss.  The 
prodlffal  regained  his  father's  favor,  but  he  could  not  regain  his  lost  patrimony.  We 
cannot  get  back  the  lost  time,  nor  the  lost  growth.  Much  more,  then,  in  the  case  of  the 
wicked  will  there  be  perpetual  loss.  Draper :  '*  At  every  return  to  the  sun,  comets  lose 
a  portion  of  their  size  and  brightness,  stretching  out  until  the  nucleus  loses  control,  the 
mass  breaks  up,  and  the  greater  portion  navigates  the  sky,  in  the  shape  of  disconnected 
meteorites." 

But  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  view  is  that  certain  minds  grow  in  their  powers,  at  least 
in  certain  dlrecttons,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  sin.  Napoleon's  military  genius  grew  with 
experience ;  and  Satan's  cunning  and  daring  seem  to  be  on  the  Increase  from  the  first 
mention  of  him  in  Scripture  to  its  end.  See  Princeton  Review,  1872  :  673-894.  This  view, 
moreover,  would  seem  to  be  not' simply  defective  in  its  award  of  retribution,  but  to  be 
glaringly  unjust,  in  making  the  greatest  sluner  the  least  sufferer ;  since  to  him  relief,  in 
the  way  of  annihilation,  comes  the  soonest. 

(6)  That  there  is  for  the  wicked,  certainly  after  death,  and  possibly  be- 
tween death  and  the  judgment,  a  positiye  punishment  proportioned  to  their 
deeds,  but  that  this  punishment  issues  in,  or  is  followed  by,  annihilation. 
We  reply,  first,  that  upon  this  view,  as  upon  any  theory  of  annihilation, 
future  punishment  is  a  matter  of  grace  as  well  as  of  justice — a  notion  for 
which  Scripture  affords  no  warrant ;  secondly,  that  Scripture  not  only  gives 
no  hint  of  the  cessation  of  this  punishment,  but  declares  in  the  strongest 
terms  its  endlessness. 

The  second  form  of  the  annihilation-theory  seems  to  have  been  held  by  Justin  Martyr 
(Trypho,  Edlnb.  transl.,  96-06)-"  Some,  who  have  appeared  worthy  of  God.  never  die ; 
but  others  are  punished  so  long  as  Ood  wills  them  to  exist  and  be  punished."  The  soul 
exists  because  God  wills,  and  no  longer  than  he  wills.  **  Whenever  it  is  necessary  that 
the  soul  should  cease  to  exist,  the  spirit  of  life  is  removed  from  it,  and  there  is  no  more 
soul,  but  it  goes  back  to  the  place  from  which  it  was  taken." 

A  modem  advocate  of  this  view  is  White,  In  his  Life  In  Christ.  He  favors  a  conditional 
immortality,  belonging  only  to  those  who  are  Joined  to  Christ  by  faith ;  but  he  makes  a 
retributive  punishment  and  pain  fall  upon  the  godless,  before  their  annihilation.  The 
roots  of  this  view  lie  in  a  false  conception  of  holiness  as  a  form  or  manifestation  of 
benevolence,  and  of  punishment  as  deterrent  and  preventive  Instead  of  vindicative  of 
righteousness.  To  the  minds  of  its  advocates,  extinction  of  being  is  a  comparative  bless- 
ing ;  and  they,  for  this  reason,  prefer  It  to  the  common  view.  See  Whiton,  Is  Eternal 
Punishment  Endless  ? 

More  rational  and  Scriptural  is  the  saying  of  Tower:  **  Sin  is  God's  foe.  He  does  not 
annihilate  it,  but  he  makes  it  the  means  of  displasing  his  holiness ;  as  the  Ronuins  did  not 
slay  their  captured  enemies,  but  made  them  their  servants."  The  terms  aiutv  and  atwviof , 
which  we  have  still  to  consider,  afford  additional  Scripture  testimony  against  annihila- 
tion. Bee  also  the  argument  ftom  the  divine  Justice,  below;  article  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Extinction,  in  N.  Bnglander,  March,  1870 :  201-2^1;  Hovey,  Manual  of  Theology  and 
Ethics,  1£8-168. 
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B.  PnTiiHhment  after  death  ezdudes  new  probation  and  ultimate  restora- 
tion of  the  wioked. —  Some  have  maintained  the  ultimate  restoration  of  all 
human  beings,  by  appeal  to  such  passages  as  the  following  : 

Mat.  19 :  28— "in  tka  ngnantion  whm  Um  Son  of  oua  ikall  at  on  ths  thraiis  of  his  glorj  " ;  Aoti  3 :  21— Jesus : 
"whom  the  hMTon  mast  roenTe  oatil  the  timM  of  mtoration  of  all  things" ;  1  Gor.  15 :  2A  — " The  last  mmj  that 
shall  be  abolished  is  death";  Eph.  1 :  9, 10— "aooordiog  to  his  gt»d  pleaaare  whieh  he  poipoeed  in  hin  onto  a  dispon- 
sation  of  the  fUness  of  the  times,  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ,  the  things  in  the  hesTens  and  the  things  upon  the 
earth  " ;  Phil  2 :  10  :  11 —"that  in  the  name  of  Jesos  ererj  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  hoaYon  and  things  on  earth 
and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that  oTery  tongue  shoold  oonftos  that  Jesos  Christ  is  lord,  to  the  glorj  of  God  the 

Father" ;   2  Pet  3  :  9, 13—" not  wihhing  that  any  shoold  perish,  bat  that  all  should  oome  to  rapentanoe But, 

according  to  his  promise,  we  look  for  new  hesTens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

For  advocacy  of  a  second  probation  for  thoae  who  have  not  oonaciouBly  rejected  Christ 
in  this  life,  see  Newman  Smyth^s  edition  of  Domer's  Eschatoloflry.  For  the  theory  of 
restoration,  see  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope;  Birks,  Victory  of  Divine  Goodness;  Jukes,  Ues- 
titutlon  of  All  Things;  Delitzsoh,  Bib.  Psycholofirie,  4d(M76. 

(a)  These  passages,  as  obscure,  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  those 
plainer  ones  which  we  have  already  cited.  Thus  interpreted,  tiiey  foretell 
only  the  absolute  triumph  of  the  divine  kingdom,  and  the  subjection  of  all 
evil  to  God. 

The  true  Interpretation  of  the  passages  above  mentioned  is  indicated  in  Meyer's  note 
on  Eph.  1 : 9, 10— this  namely,  that  "the  allusion  is  not  to  the  restoration  of  fallen  indi- 
vlduaUy  but  to  the  restoration  of  universal  harmony,  implyingr  that  the  wicked  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  Ood."  That  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  probation  after  this 
life,  is  clear  from  Luke  16 :  19-31  —the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  Here  penalty 
is  Inflicted  for  the  sins  done  "in  thy  lifetinie"  ( r.  25) ;  this  penalty  is  unchangeable— "then  is 
a  great  gulf  fixed"  (t.  28) ;  the  rich  man  asks  favors  for  his  brethren  who  still  live  on  the 
earth,  but  none  for  himself  (  t.  27,  28).  John  5 :  25-29- "the  hour  oometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead 
shall  hear  the  Toioe  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  they  that  hear  shall  Uto.  For  as  the  Father  hath  lifis  in  himselt  eren  so 
gare  he  to  the  Son  also  to  have  lift  in  himself:  and  he  gare  him  authority  to  ezeeute  Judgment,  because  he  is  the  Son  of 
nun.  Marrol  not  at  this:  for  the  hour  oometh,  in  whioh  all  that  are  in  the  tombs  shall  hear  his  moi,  sad  shsll  oone 
forth :  they  that  hare  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  ill,  unto  the  resurrectioa  of 
judgment"  —  here  it  is  declared  that,  while  for  those  who  have  done  good  there  Is  a  resur- 
rection of  life,  there  Is  for  those  who  have  done  ill  only  a  resurrection  of  judgment. 

John  8 :  21, 24— "shall  die  in  your  sin :  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  oome except  ye  beliere  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall 

die  in  your  sins"— sayings  wHlch  indicate  finality  in  the  decisions  of  this  life. 

Rom.  1 :  18-28— there  Is  probation  under  the  light  of  nature  as  well  as  under  the  gospel, 
and  under  the  law  of  nature  as  well  as  under  the  gospel  men  may  be  given  up  "unto  a 
reprobate  mind";  2 :  6-16— Gentiles  shall  be  Judged,  not  by  the  gospel,  but  by  the  law  of 
nature,  and  shall  "perish  without  law  ....  in  the  day  when  God  shall  Judge  the  secrets  cf  men."  2  Oor. 
5  :  10  — "  For  we  must  all  be  made  manifest  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  [  not  that  each  may  have  a 
new  opportunity  to  secure  salvation,  but]  that  each  one  may  receiTo  the  things  done  in  the  body, 
according  to  what  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  " ;  Eeb.  6  :  8—"  whose  end  is  to  be  burned  "—not  to  be 
quickened  again ;  9 :  27— "  ind  inasmuch  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  sad  after  this  cometh  [  not 
a  second  probation,  but]  judgment." 

For  an  able  review  of  the  Scripture  testimony  against  a  second  probation,  see  G.  F. 
Wright,  Relation  of  Death  to  Probation,  iv.  Emerson,  the  most  recent  advocate  of 
restoratlonlsm,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Probation  Examined,  42,  is  able  to  evade  these  latter 
passages  only  by  assuming  that  they  are  to  be  spiritually  interpreted,  and  that  there  is 
to  be  no  literal  outward  day  of  Judgment — an  error  whioh  we  have  previously  discussed 
and  refuted  —  see  pages  581,  582. 

(6)  The  advocates  of  universal  restoration  are  commonly  the  most  stren- 
uous defenders  of  the  inalienable  freedom  of  the  human  wiU  to  make 
choices  contrary  to  its  past  character  and  to  aU  the  motives  which  are  or 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  in  this  world 
that  men  choose  sin  in  spite  of  infinite  motives  to  the  contrary.  Upon  the 
theory  of  human  freedom  just  metioned,  no  motives  which  God  can  use 
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unll  oertamly  aooompliflh  the  ealyation  of  all  monl  oreainzes.    The  sonl 
irhich  resists  Ohrist  here  may  resist  him  forever. 

Emerson,  In  the  book  just  referred  to,  says:  "The  truth  that  sin  is  in  its  permanent 
essence  a  free  choice,  however  for  a  time  it  may  be  held  in  mechanical  combination 
with  the  notion  of  moral  opportunity  arbitrarily  closed,  can  never  minirle  with  it,  and 
must  in  the  logical  outcome  permanently  cast  It  off.  Scripture  presumes  and  teaches 
the  constant  capability  of  souls  to  obey  as  well  as  to  be  disobedient."  Emerson  is  cor- 
rect. If  the  doctrine  of  the  unlimited  ability  of  the  human  will  be  a  true  one,  then 
restoration  in  the  future  world  is  possible.  Clement  and  Orlgen  founded  on  this  theory 
of  will  their  denial  of  future  punishment.  If  will  be  essentially  the  power  of  contrary 
choice,  and  if  will  may  act  independently  of  all  character  and  motive,  there  can  be  no 
objective  certainty  that  the  lost  will  remain  sinful.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  finality, 
even  to  God*s  allotments,  nor  is  any  last  judirment  poasible.  Upon  this  view,  resenera- 
tioD  and  conversion  are  as  possible  at  any  time  in  the  future  as  they  are  to-day. 

But  those  who  hold  to  this  defective  philosophy  of  the  will  should  remember  that  un- 
limited freedom  is  unlimited  freedom  to  sin,  as  well  as  unlimited  freedom  to  turn  to 
God.  If  restoration  is  possible,  endless  persistence  in  evil  is  possible  also ;  and  this  last 
the  Scripture  predicts.  Whlttier:  "The  sweet  persuasion  of  His  voice  Respects  the 
the  sanctity  of  will ;  He  eriveth  day :  thou  hast  thy  choice  To  walk  in  darkness  still. 
What  if  thine  eye  refuse  to  see.  Thine  ear  of  heaven's  free  welcome  fail ;  And  thou  a 
willing  captive  be.  Thyself  thine  own  dark  jail?  "  Swedenborff  aays  that  the  man  who 
obstinately  refuses  the  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  God  is  allowed  the  pleasures  of  the 
beast,  and  enjoys  in  his  own  low  way  the  hell  to  which  he  has  confined  himself.  Every 
occupant  of  hell  prefers  it  to  heaven.  The  lost  are  HeautonlimoroumenoU  or  self-tor- 
mentors, to  adopt  the  title  of  Terence's  play.  See  Whedon,  in  Meth.  Quar.  Bev^  Jan., 
1884 ;  Bobbins,  in  Bib.  Sac.,  1881 :  460-607. 

(c)  Upon  the  more  correct  view  of  the  -will  which  we  have  advocated,  the 
case  is  more  hopeless  still.  Upon  this  view,  the  sinful  soul,  in  its  very 
sinning,  gives  to  itself  a  sinful  bent  of  intellect,  affection,  and  will ;  in 
other  words,  makes  for  itself  a  character,  which,  though  it  does  not  render 
necessary,  yet  does  render  certain,  apart  from  divine  grace,  the  continuance 
of  sinful  action.  In  itself  it  finds  a  self -formed  motive  to  evil  strong  enough 
to  prevail  over  all  inducements  to  holiness  which  God  sees  it  wise  to  bring 
to  bear.  It  is  in  the  next  world,  indeed,  subjected  to  suffering.  But  suf- 
fering has  in  itself  no  reforming  power.  Unless  accompanied  by  special 
renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  only  hardens  and  embitters  the 
souL  We  have  no  Scripture  evidence  that  such  influences  of  the  Spirit  are 
exerted,  after  death,  upon  the  still  impenitent ;  but  abundant  evidence,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  moral  condition  in  which  death  finds  men  is  their 
condition  forever. 

See  Bushnell's  "  One  Trial  Better  than  Many,"  in  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects ;  also 
see  his  Forffiveness  and  Law,  146, 147.  Bushnell  aryues  that  God  would  give  us  fifty 
trials,  if  that  would  do  us  ffood.  But  there  is  no  possibility  of  such  result.  The  first 
decision  adverse  to  God  renders  it  more  dlfilcuit  to  make  a  right  decision  upon  the  next 
opportunity.  Character  tends  to  fixity,  and  each  new  opportunity  may  only  harden  the 
heart  and  increase  its  guilt  and  condemnation.  We  should  have  no  better  chance  of 
salvation  if  our  lives  were  lengthened  to  the  term  of  the  sinners  before  the  fiood.  Mere 
suffering  does  not  convert  the  soul.  A  life  of  pain  did  not  make  Blanco  White  a  be- 
liever;  see  Mozley's  account  of  him,  in  Hist,  and  Theol.  Essays,  vol.  8,  essay  1. 

Edward  A.  Lawrence,  Does  Everlasting  Punishment  Last  Forever?—"  If  the  deeds  of 
the  law  do  not  justify  here,  how  can  the  penalties  of  the  law  hereafter?  The  pain  from 
a  broken  limb  does  nothing  to  mend  the  break,  and  the  suffering  from  disease  does 
nothing  to  cure  it.  Penalty  pays  no  debts  —  it  only  shows  the  outstanding  and  unsettled 
accounts.*'  If  the  will  does  not  act  without  motive,  then  it  is  certain  that  without 
motives  men  will  never  repent.  To  an  impenitent  and  rebellious  sinner  the  motive 
must  come,  not  from  within,  but  from  without.  Such  motives  God  presents  by  his 
Spirit  in  this  life ;  but  when  this  life  ends  and  God's  spirit  is  withdrawn,  no  motives  to 
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repentaooe  will  be  presented.  The  soul's  dislike  for  God  will  issue  only  in  complaint 
and  resistance.  "Try  what  repentance  can ?  what  can  it  not?  Yet  what  can  it,  when 
one  cannot  repent?  *' 

(d)  The  dedaration  as  to  Judas,  in  Mat  26  :  24,  oonld  not  be  tnie  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  a  final  restoration.  If  at  any  time,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  Judas  be  redeemed,  his  subsequent  infinite  duration  of  blessedness 
must  outweigh  all  the  finite  suffering  through  which  he  has  passed.  The 
Scripture  statement  that  ''good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been 
bom  "  must  be  regarded  as  a  refutation  of  the  theory  of  universal  restora- 
tion. 

Hat  28 :  24*— "TIm  Son  of  aua  go«tk,  am  m  ii  is  written  tf  Um:  but  woe  unto  tkat  anii  thnofk  wkn  tko  Son  of 
mux  ii  botnyod!  good  wwo  it  for  that  nun  if  be  bad  not  been  bom."  G.  F.  Wright,  Relation  of  Death 
to  Probation :  "  As  Christ  of  old  healed  only  those  who  came  or  were  brought  to  him* 
so  now  he  waits  for  the  cooperation  of  human  agency.  Ood  has  limited  himself  to  an 
orderly  method  in  human  salvation.  The  consuming  missionary  seal  of  the  apostles- 
and  the  early  church  shows  that  they  believed  the  decisions  of  this  life  to  be  final  decis- 
ions. The  early  church  not  only  thought  the  heathen  world  would  perish  without  the 
gospel,  but  they  found  a  conscience  in  the  heathen  answering  to  this  belief.  The  solici- 
tude drawn  out  by  this  responsibility  for  our  f ellowB  may  be  one  means  of  securing  the 
moral  stability  of  the  future.  What  is  bound  on  earth  is  bound  in  heaven ;  else  why  not 
pray  for  the  wicked  dead  ?  *'  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  if  this  theory  be  true, 
that  we  have  in  Scripture  not  a  single  Instance  of  prayer  for  the  dead. 

The  theory  of  a  second  probation,  as  recently  advocated,  is  not  only  a  logical  result  of 
the  defective  view  of  the  will  already  mentioned,  but  it  is  also  in  part  a  consequence  of 
denying  the  old  orthodox  and  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  race  in 
Adam's  first  transgression.  New  School  Theology  has  been  inclined  to  deride  the  notion 
of  a  fair  probation  of  humanity  in  our  first  father,  and  of  a  common  sin  and  guilt  of 
mankind  in  him.  It  cannot  find  what  it  regards  as  a  fair  probation  for  each  individual 
since  that  first  sin ;  and  the  conclusion  is  easy  that  there  must  be  such  a  fair  probation  for 
each  individual  in  the  world  to  come.  But  we  may  advise  those  who  take  this  view  to 
return  to  the  old  theology.  Orant  a  ftiir  probation  for  the  whole  race  already  passed,, 
and  the  condition  of  mankind  is  no  longer  that  of  mere  unfortunates  unjustly  circum- 
stanced, but  rather  that  of  beings  guilty  and  condemned,  to  whom  present  opportunity,, 
and  even  present  existence,  is  matter  of  pure  grace,~much  more  the  general  provision 
of  a  salvation,  and  the  offer  of  It  to  any  human  soul.  This  world  is  already  a  place  of 
second  probation ;  and  slnoe  this  second  probation  is  due  wholly  to  God's  mercy,  no  pro- 
bation after  death  is  needed  to  vindicate  either  the  Justice  or  the  goodness  of  God. 
See  Kellogg,  in  Presb.  Rev.,  April,  1886 :  2S6-256 ;  Cremer,  Beyond  the  Grave,  preface  by 
A.  A.  Hodge,  xxxvi  sq. 

0.  Scripture  declares  this  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  to  be  ever- 
lasting. It  does  this  by  its  use  of  the  terms  al^,  aldnnoc, —  Some,  however, 
maintain  that  these  terms  do  not  necessarily  imply  eternal  duration.  We 
reply: 

(a)  It  must  be  conceded  that  these  words  do  not  etymologically  neces- 
sitate the  idea  of  eternity ;  and  that,  as  expressing  the  idea  of  "age-long,'* 
they  are  sometimes  used  in  a  limited  or  rhetorical  sense. 

2  Tim.  1 : 9— "bis  ovn  pnrpoao  and  graoa,  wbieb  vm  giTsn  u  in  Chriit  Jmqi ba&m  tiim  ctMul"— but  the 
past  duration  of  the  world  is  limited;  Htb.  9 :  88  -"now  onwatttieindtftbaagMbfttkbebMn  mm- 
ftiled  "—  here  the  atMi^  have  an  end. 

(6)    They  do,  however,  express  the  longest  possible  duration  of  which 

the  subject  to  which  they  are  attributed  is  capable ;  so  that,  if  the  soul  is 

immortal,  its  punishment  must  be  without  end. 

Q«n.  49 : 26— "the  ertflaiting  billf ";  17 : 8,  13— "I  vill  girs  nnto  tbM all  tbt  land  of  Oaaaan.  for  aa 

•Tiriaating  pcaaw ion mj  ooreiunt  [of  circumcision]  ihall  be  in  your  fliab  for  an  oToriasting  ooTeaant" ; 
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IL  »  :  6— "be  [the  dave]  ikiil  won  kia  [his  master]  ftr  mr" ;  2  Qkiw.  6 : 2— "But  I  ]»Tt  bult  thee 
an  lunse  tf  kaUtelien,  tad  t  plaee  for  tiiee  to  dvell  in  for  erv"— of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  Jnde  6^  7— 
"ugde ....  he  hsth  kept  in  everlaitiag  boade  onder  dvhneM  onto  the  Jadgment  of  the  great  day.    Bren  ea  Sodom 

and  Oawrrah are  aet  firth  aa  as  exanpla,  aniniog  the  paaiahmeBt  of  eternal  ftre"— here  In  Jnde  6  bonds 

which  endure  only  to  the  judgment  daj  are  called  &Uioit  (the  same  word  which  is  used 
In  Bea.  1 :  20— "hia  eTeriaatiiig  power  and  diTiaitjr"),  and  fire  which  lasts  only  tlU  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  are  consumed  is  called  aimvicv. 

In  all  the  passages  dted  above,  the  condition  denoted  by  ai»¥iot  lasts  as  lon^  as  the 
object  endures  of  which  it  is  predicated.  But  we  have  seen  that  physical  death  is  not 
the  end  of  man's  existence,  but  that  the  soul,  made  in  the  ima^  of  God,  Is  Immortal. 
A  punishment,  therefore,  that  lasts  as  long  as  the  soul,  must  be  an  everlasting  punish- 
ment. Another  interpretation  of  the  passages  in  Jude  is,  however,  entirely  possible. 
It  is  maintained  by  many  that  the  "ereriasting  bonda"  of  the  fallen  angels  do  not  cease 
at  the  judgment,  and  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  suifer  "the  poaiahment  of  eternal  fire"  in  the 
sense  that  their  sentence  at  the  judgment  will  be  a  continuation  of  that  begun  in  the 
time  of  Lot  (see  Vat  10 :  15— "It  ahall  be  mre  toleraUe  fiv  the  land  of  Sodom  and  GoBomh  in  the  day  of 
Jadgment,  than  for  that  aXj  " ). 

(c)  n,  when  used  to  deaoribe  the  fatnre  panishment  of  the  wioked,  they 
do  not  declare  the  endlessnesB  of  that  pnniahment,  there  are  no  words  in 
the  Greek  language  which  could  express  that  meaning. 

G.  F.  Wright,  Relation  of  Death  to  Probation :  **  The  Bible  writers  speak  of  eternity  In 
terms  of  time,  and  make  the  Impression  more  vivid  by  reduplicating  the  longest  time- 
words  they  had  [e.  g.^  cif  rod*  aiivcus  t»v  aiwiwss^unto  the  ages  of  the  ages*].  Plato 
contrasts  xp^pot  and  oLmp,  as  we  do  time  and  eternity,  and  Aristotle  says  that  eternity 
[ Mtv"}  belongs  to  God The  Scriptures  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment as  clearly  as  their  general  style  allows.*' 

(d)  In  the  great  majority  of  Scripture  passages  where  they  occur,  they 
have  unmistakably  the  signification  '' everlasting."  They  are  used  to  ex- 
press the  eternal  duration  of  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  ( Bom. 
16:26;  ITim.  1:17;  Heb.  9:14;  Bev.  1:16);  the  abiding  presence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  with  all  true  believers  (John  14 :  17) ;  and  the  endless- 
ness of  the  future  happiness  of  the  saints  (Mai  19 :  29 ;  John  6  :  54,  58 ; 
2  Oor.  9:9). 

Kom.  16 :  26—"  the  eonuBandment  of  the  eternal  God " ;  i  Tim.  i :  17— "Xow  onto  the  ling  etenal,  inoorraptible 
inviable,  the  only  Ood.  be  honor  and  glorj  for  ever  and  OTer" ;  leb.  9 :  14— "the  eternal  Spirit" ;  Rer.  1 :  18— "I 
em  the  flrat  and  the  last,  and  the liring  one ;  and  I  waa  dead, and  behold,  I  am aliTe  for  evermore*';  John  14  :16, 17  — 
"  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  ahall  gire  yon  another  Gomforter,  that  he  may  be  vith  yoa  for  oTer,  oTon  the  Spirit 

of  troth" ;  Mat.  19 :  29— "OTory  one  that  hath  left  honaea,  or  brethren,  or  siatera for  my  name'a  sake,  ahall 

rBOttTe  a  hondredfold,  and  ahall  inherit  eternal  life" ;   John  6  :  54,  58— "le  that  eateth  my  fleah  and  drinketh  my 

blood  hath  etenul  life he  that  eateth  this  bread  ahall  Uto  for  ever  " ;  2  Oor.  9 :  9—"  Hia  righteoasneaa  abideth 

for  ever" ;  e/.  Das.  7 :  18— "Bat  the  aainta  of  the  Moat  Sigh  ahall  reeaTO  the  kingdom,  and  peeeeas  the  kingdom  for 
erer,  even  for  ever  and  ever." 

EverlastlDff  punlsbment  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  punishment  which  takes  place  in, 
and  belongs  to,  an  ahav^  with  no  reference  to  duration.  But  President  Woolsey  declares, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  **  aimvun  cannot  denote  *  pertaining  to  an  aUiv,  or  world-period.'  '* 
The  punishment  of  the  wioked  cannot  cease,  any  more  than  Christ  can  cease  to  live,  or 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  abide  with  believers ;  for  all  these  are  described  in  the  same  terms. 
"  aitavifn  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  66  times,— 61  times  of  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  2  times 
of  the  duration  of  God  and  hie  glory,  6  times  where  there  Is  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning 
*  eternal,'  7  times  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  at»r  is  used  06  times,— 66  times  of 
unlimited  duration,  81  times  of  duration  that  has  limits,  9  times  to  denote  the  duration 
of  future  punishment.** 

(e)  The  fact  that  the  same  word  is  used  in  Mat.  25 :  46  to  describe  both 
the  safPeringB  of  the  wicked  and  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  shows  that 
the  misery  of  the  lost  is  etema!,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  life  of  .Gk>d  or  the 
blessedness  of  the  saved. 
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Ibi  25 :  46— "And  thiM  ikiOl  go  trnj  into  elviial  pudihiBAt:  Imt  tka  rigktwu  into  fliinal  lift."  On  this 
pamage  see  Meyer:  "The  absolute  Idea  of  eternity,  in  respect  to  the  punishments  of 
hell,  Is  not  to  be  set  aside,  either  by  an  appeal  to  the  popular  use  of  ouiytoc,  or  by  an 
appeal  to  the  flffurative  term  'fire';  to  the  incompatibility  of  the  idea  of  the  eternal 
with  that  of  moral  evil  and  its  punishment,  or  to  the  warning  desiirn  of  the  repre- 
sentation ;  but  it  stands  fast  exevetlcally,  by  means  of  the  contrasted  imkw  aimyiw,  which 
signifies  the  endless  Messianic  life.** 

(/]  Other  desoriptioiiB  of  the  oondemimtioii  and  soffeiing  of  the  lost, 
exdnding,  as  they  do,  all  hope  of  repentance  or  forgiveness,  render  it  cer- 
tain that  ai6v  and  aldvio^,  in  the  passages  referred  to,  describe  a  punishment 
that  is  without  end. 

Hat  12:31.  32— "InryBBUidUaipbMBr  A«U  befnginnuitomD;  but tte blMpkasy agaiMt thi Sprit ikall 

Bflt  1m  fmrgiTen it  ikaU  BOi  be  forginn  him,  niitbv  in  tkii  vorld,  Bor  ia  tkat  whiflh  it  to  «om"  ;  25 :  10— 

'•And  tbe  door  WM  ibiit";   Hark  8 :  29- "  vhMoeTir  AaXL  UMphmM  agMUt  tke  Holy  Spirit  haik  narer  forginMii, 

bat  ia  gnilty  of  an  atamal  ain" ;  9 :  43,  48— "to  go  into  hoU,  into  tbe  nnqoonohabto  Ire vhars  tMr  v«ra  diotb 

not,  and  the  Ire  ia  not  qoonehed" ;  loie  3 :  17— "the  ehaff  he  vill  bnm  np  vith  nnqnonehahleilre" ;  16 :  26  — 
"betveen  u  and  yea  there  ia  a  great  gnlf  fixed,  that  they  vhieh  vonld  paaa  from  honee  to  yoa  may  not  be  aUa,  and 
thatnonemay  oroaaoTor  from  thenoe  tona";  John  3:36— "he  that  obejeth  not  the  Son  ahaU  net  aee  lift,  but  the 
mrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." 

Bevlew  of  Farrar's  Eternal  Hope,  In  Bib.  Sac.,  Oct.,  1878 :  783— "The  ori^nal  meaning 
of  the  Bngrlish  word '  hell '  and  *  damn  *  was  precisely  that  of  the  Oreek  words  for  which 
they  stand.  Their  present  meaning  is  widely  different,  but  from  what  did  it  arise?  It 
arose  from  the  connotation  imposed  on  those  words  by  the  impression  the  Scriptures 
made  on  the  popular  mind.  The  present  meaning  of  these  words  is  involved  in  the 
Scripture,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  any  mechanical  process.  Change  the  words,  and 
in  a  few  years  *  jud^ '  will  have  in  the  Bible  the  same  force  that  *  damn  *  has  at  present. 
In  ftict,  the  words  were  not  mistranslated,  but  the  connotation  of  which  Dr.  Forrar 
complains  has  come  upon  them  since,  and  that  throuirh  the  Scriptures.  This  proves 
what  the  general  impression  of  Scripture  upon  the  mind  is,  and  shows  how  far  Dr. 
Farrar  has  gone  astray.** 

For  the  view  that  altiviot  and  aiwv  are  used  in  a  limited  sense,  see  DeQuincey,  Theo- 
logical Bssays.  1  :  126-146;  Maurice,  Essays,  486;  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope,  :nO;  Smyth, 
Orthodox  Theology  of  To-day,  118-128;  Whlton,  Is  Eternal  Punishment  Endless?  For 
the  common  orthodox  view,  see  Fisher  and  Tyler,  in  New  Englander,  March,  1878 ;  Gould, 
in  Bib.  Sac.,  1880 :  221-248;  Princeton  Review,  1878 :  620;  Shedd,  Doctrine  of  Endless  Pun- 
ishment, 12-117. 

D.  This  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  not  inconsistent  with 
God's  justice,  but  is  tather  a  revelation  of  that  justice. 

(a)  We  have  seen  in  our  discussion  of  Penalty  that  its  object  is  neither 
ref ormatoTj  nor  deterrent,  but  simply  vindicatory ;  in  other  words,  that  it 
primarily  aims,  not  at  the  good  of  the  offender,  nor  at  the  welfare  of  society, 
but  at  the  vindication  of  law.  We  have  also  seen  that  justice  is  not  a  form 
of  benevolence,  but  is  the  expression  and  manifestation  of  Qod's  holiness. 
Punishment,  therefore,  as  the  inevitable  and  constant  reaction  of  that  holi- 
ness against  its  moral  opposite,  cannot  come  to  an  end  until  guilt  and  sin 
come  to  an  end. 

The  fundamental  error  of  Universalism  is  its  denial  that  penalty  is  vindicatory,  and 
that  Justice  is  distinct  from  benevolence.  Bee  article  on  UnlverBalism,  In  Johnson's 
Cyclopaedia :  "  The  punishment  of  the  wicked,  however  severe  or  terrible  it  may  be, 
is  but  a  means  to  a  beneficent  end;  not  revengeful,  but  remedial;  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  good  of  those  who  suffer  its  infliction.*'  With  this  agrees  Rev.  H.  W. 
Beecher:  "I  believe  that  punishment  exists,  both  here  and  hereafter;  but  It  will  not 
continue  after  it  ceases  to  do  good.  With  a  God  who  could  give  pain  for  pain's  sake, 
this  world  would  go  out  like  a  candle."  But  we  reply  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment is  not  a  doctrine  of  ^*pain  for  pain's  sake,"  but  of  pain  for  holiness'  sake. 
Punishment  could  have  no  beneficial  effect  upon  the  universe,  or  even  upon  the 
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offender,  unleaa  it  were  just  and  rlyht  in  itself.  And  if  Just  and  ri^ht  in  itself,  then  the 
reason  for  its  oontinuanoe  lies,  not  in  any  benefit  to  the  universe,  or  to  the  sufferer,  to 
aoorue  therefrom. 

F.  L.  Patton,  in  Brit  and  For.  Ev.  Bev.,  Jan.,  1878 :  12&-ia9,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Pun- 
ishment—**  If  the  Universalist's  position  were  true,  we  should  expeot  to  find  some  mani- 
festations of  love  and  pity  and  sympathy  in  the  infliction  of  the  dreadful  punishments 
of  the  future.  We  look  in  vain  for  this,  however.  We  read  of  God's  anger,  of  his  judg- 
ments, of  his  fury,  of  his  taking  vengeance ;  but  we  get  no  hint,  in  any  passage  which 
describes  the  sufferings  of  the  next  world,  that  they  are  designed  to  work  the  redemp- 
tion and  reoovery  of  the  soul.  If  the  punishments  of  the  wicked  were  chastisements, 
we  should  expect  to  see  some  bright  outlook  in  the  Bible-picture  of  the  place  of  doom. 
A  gleam  of  light*  one  might  suppose,  might  make  its  way  from  the  celestial  city  to  this 
dark  abode.  The  sufferers  would  catch  some  sweet  refrain  of  heavenly  music  which 
would  be  a  promise  and  prophecy  of  a  tar-olt  but  coming  glory.  But  there  is  a  finality 
about  the  Scripture  statements  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lost,  which  is  simply  terrible." 

The  reason  for  punishment  lies  not  in  the  benevolence,  but  in  the  holiness,  of  God. 
That  holiness  reveals  itself  in  the  moral  constitution  of  the  universe.  It  makes  itwlf 
felt  In  conscience —imperfectly  here,  fully  hereafter.  The  wrong  merits  punishment. 
The  right  binds,  not  because  it  is  the  expedient,  but  because  it  is  the  very  nature  of 
€rod.  "  But  the  great  ethical  significance  of  this  word  rigM  will  not  be  known,'*  ( we 
quote  again  from  Dr.  Patton)  "its  imperative  claims.  Its  sovereign  behests,  its  holy 
and  imperious  sway  over  the  moral  creation  will  not  be  understood,  until  we  witness, 
during  the  lapse  of  the  judgment-hours,  the  terrible  retribution  which  measures  the 
ill-desert  of  wrong." 

(6)  But  guilt,  or  ill-desert,  is  endless.  However  long  the  sinner  may  be 
pnnished,  he  never  ceases  to  be  ill-deserving.  Jnstioe,  therefore,  which 
gives  to  all  according  to  their  deserts,  cannot  cease  to  pnnish.  Since  the 
reason  for  punishment  is  endless,  the  punishment  itself  must  be  endless. 
Even  past  sins  involve  an  endless  guilt,  to  which  endless  punishment  is 
simply  the  inevitable  correlate. 

For  full  statement  of  this  argument  that  guilt,  as  never  coming  to  an  end,  demands 
endless  punishment,  see  Shedd,  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment,  118-168— "Suffering 
that  is  penal  can  never  come  to  an  end,  because  guilt  is  the  reason  for  its  infliction,  and 

guilt,  once  incurred,  never  ceases  to  be One  sin  makes  guilt,  and  guilt  makes  hell." 

Man  does  not  punish  endlessly,  because  he  does  not  take  account  of  God.  **  Human 
punishment  is  only  approximate  and  Imperfect,  not  absolute  and  perfect  like  the  di- 
vine. It  is  not  adjusted  exactly  and  precisely  to  the  whole  guilt  of  the  offense,  but  is 
more  or  lers  modlfled,  flrst,  by  not  considering  its  relation  to  God's  honor  and  majesty ; 
secondly,  by  human  ignorance  of  inward  motives;  and  thirdly,  by  social  expediency." 

But  "  hell  is  not  a  penitentiary The  Lamb  of  God  is  also  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

....  The  human  penalty  that  approaches  nearest  to  the  divine  is  capital  punishment. 
This  punishment  has  a  kind  of  endlessness.  Death  is  a  finality.  It  forever  separates 
the  murderer  from  earthly  society,  even  as  future  punishment  separates  forever  from 
the  society  of  God  and  heaven." 

(c)  Not  only  eternal  guilt,  but  eternal  sin,  demands  eternal  punishment. 
So  long  as  moral  creatures  are  opposed  to  God,  they  deserve  punishment. 
Since  we  cannot  measure  the  power  of  the  depraved  will  to  resist  Gk>d,  we 
cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  endless  sinning.  Sin  tends  evermore  to  re- 
produce itself.  The  Scriptures  speak  of  "an  eternal  sin"  (Mark  8  :  29). 
But  it  is  just  in  €k>d  to  visit  endless  sinning  with  endless  punishment.  Sin, 
moreover,  is  not  only  an  act,  but  also  a  condition  or  state,  of  the  soul ;  this 
state,  as  impure  and  abnormal,  involves  misery ;  this  misery,  as  appointed 
by  God  to  vindicate  law  and  holiness,  is  punishment ;  this  punishment  is 
the  necessary  manifestation  of  God's  justice.  Not  the  punishing,  but  the 
not-punishing,  would  impugn  his  justice ;  for  if  it  is  just  to  punish  sin  at 
aU,  it  is  just  to  pnnish  it  as  long  as  it  exists. 
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Hark  3 :  29— "▼htMtrtr  ihaU  Uuphaow  agMMt  t]»  I0I7  8prit  kirfk  iwrw  forginMii,  but  ii  gniltj  of  u  etanul 
SB";  RaT.22:ll— "IfltUtituiigktMNii,lMkim4ouirigklMaiDMitill:  aadtotkatiiflltkjlttkmbtBidaftlttij 
itilL"  Calvin :  "  God  has  the  best  reason  for  punishinflr  everlasting  stn  everiastinfflj.'* 
President  "Dwight :  "  Every  sinner  is  condemned  for  his  first  sin,  and  for  every  sin  that 
follows,  thouffh  they  continue  forever." 

But  we  must  remember  that  men  are  finally  oondemned,  not  merely  for  sins,  but  for 
9(n ;  they  are  punished,  not  simply  for  acta  of  disobedienoe,  but  for  evil  character.  The 
Judgment  is  essentially  a  remanding  of  men  to  their  "  aim  pUos "  ( lets  1 :  15 ).  The  soul  that 
is  permanently  unlike  God  cannot  dwell  with  God.  The  consdenoes  of  the  wicked  will 
Justify  their  doom,  and  they  will  themselves  prefer  hell  to  heaven.  He  who  does  not 
love  Gtod  is  at  war  with  himself,  as  well  as  with  God,  and  cannot  be  at  peace.  Even 
though  there  were  no  positive  inflictions  from  God's  hand,  the  impure  soul  that  has 
banished  itself  from  the  presence  of  God  and  from  the  society  of  the  holy  has  in  ita 
own  evil  consdenoe  a  source  of  torment. 

And  conscience  gives  us  a  pledge  of  the  eternity  of  this  suiferlng.  Remorse  has  no 
tendency  to  exhaust  itself.  The  memory  of  an  evil  deed  grows  not  less  but  more  keen 
with  time,  and  self-reproach  grows  not  less  but  more  bitter.  Ever  renewed  afllrmation 
of  its  evil  decision  presents  to  the  soul  forever  new  occasion  for  conviction  and  shame. 
.  P.  W.  Robertson  speaks  of  "the  infinite  nuiddening  of  remorse."  And  Dr.  Shedd,  in  the 
book  above  quoted,  remarks :  **  Though  the  will  to  resist  sin  may  die  out  of  a  man,  the 
conscience  to  condemn  it  never  can.  This  remains  eternally.  And  when  the  process  is 
complete ;  when  the  responsible  creature,  in  the  abuse  of  free  agency,  has  perfected  hia 
ruin ;  when  his  will  to  do  good  is  all  gone ;  there  remain  these  two  in  his  immortal  spirit 
—sin  and  conscience,  'krinutoiM  udfln'  (Bar.  21 : 8)." 

(d)  The  aotaal  facts  of  human  life  and  the  tendencies  of  modem  sci- 
enoe  show  that  this  principle  of  retributive  justice  is  inwrought  into  the 
elements  and  forces  of  the  physical  and  moral  universe.  On  the  one  hand, 
habit  begets  fixity  of  character,  and  in  the  spiritual  world  sinful  acts,  often 
repeated,  produce  a  permanent  state  of  sin,  which  the  soul,  unaided,  cannot 
change.  On  the  other  hand,  organism  and  environment  are  correlated  to 
each  other ;  and  in  the  spiritual  world,  the  selfish  and  impure  find  surround- 
ings corresponding  to  their  nature,  while  the  surroundings  react  upon  them 
and  confirm  their  evil  character.  These  principles,  if  they  act  in  the  next 
life  as  they  do  in  this,  will  ensure  increasing  and  unending  punishment. 

Gtl.  6  :  7,  8— "B«  not  daonred ;  God  ii  not  mockod :  for  wkatMOTor  a  nun  wwoth,  that  ahall  Im  iIm reap.  For  bo 
that  wvoth  nnto  his  own  flith  shall  of  the  flnh  roap  oomption" ;  Hot.  22 :  11  —"Io  that  is  nnrightoons,  lot  him  do 
nnrighteoouMs  still :  and  ho  that  is  lilthy,  lot  him  be  made  lilthj  stilL"  Dr.  Heman  Lincoln,  in  an  article 
on  Future  Retribution  (Examiner,  April  2, 1885)— speaks  of  two  great  laws  of  nature 
which  confirm  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  retribution.  The  first  is  that "  the  tendency  of 
habit  is  towards  a  permanent  state.  The  occasional  drinker  becomes  a  confirmed  drunk- 
ard. One  who  Indulges  in  oaths  passes  into  a  reckless  blasphemer.  The  gambler  who 
has  wasted  a  fortune,  and  ruined  his  family,  is  a  slave  to  the  card-table.  The  Scripture 
doctrine  of  retribution  is  only  an  extension  of  this  well-known  law  to  the  future  life." 

The  second  of  these  laws  is  that  "  organism  and  environment  must  be  In  harmony. 
Through  the  vast  domain  of  nature,  every  plant  and  tree  and  reptile  and  bird  and  mam- 
mal has  organs  and  functions  fitted  to  the  climate  and  atmosphere  of  its  habitat.  If  a 
sudden  change  occur  in  climate,  from  torrid  to  temperate,  or  from  temperate  to  arctic ; 
If  the  atmosphere  change  from  dry  to  humid,  or  from  carbonic  vapors  to  a  pure  oxygen, 
sudden  death  is  certain  to  overtake  the  entire  fauna  and  flora  of  the  region  affected, 
unless  plastic  nature  changes  the  organism  to  conform  to  the  new  environment.  The 
interpreters  of  the  Bible  find  the  same  law  ordained  for  the  world  to  come.  Surround- 
ings must  correspond  to  character.  A  soul  in  love  with  sin  can  find  no  place  in  a  holy 
heaven.  If  the  environment  be  holy,  the  character  of  the  beings  assigned  to  it  must  be 
holy  also.  Nature  and  Revelation  are  in  perfect  accord."  See  Drummond,  Natural  Law 
in  the  Spiritual  World,  chapters  Environment,  Persistence  of  Type,  and  Degradation. 

(e)  As  there  are  degrees  of  human  guilt,  so  future  punishment  may  admit 
of  degrees,  and  yet  in  all  those  degrees  be  infinite  in  duration.     The  doc- 
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trine  of  everketing  pnniahment  does  not  imply  that,  at  each  instant  of  the 
fatnze  existence  of  the  lost,  there  is  infinite  pain.  A  line  is  infinite  in 
length,  but  it  is  far  from  being  infinite  in  breadth  or  thickness.  "  An  infi- 
nite series  may  make  only  a  finite  sum ;  and  infinite  series  may  differ  in- 
finitely in  their  total  amount."  The  Scriptures 'recognize  such  degrees  in 
future  punishment,  while  at  the  same  time  they  declare  it  to  be  endless 
(Luke  12  :  47,  48 ;  Rer.  20 :  12,  13 ). 

Lake  12 :  47,  48— "And  tkat  aarrtnt  vkiflh  knew  Ub  Lord'i  will,  and  nud«  ut  nidy,  nor  did  aonrdiiig  to  his  will. 
thtll  bo  boftton  with  nuny  ithpM;  bat  kfl  that  knew  not,  and  did  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  finr 
stripes" ;  Rev.  20  :  12, 13— " ind  I  saw  the  dead,  the  great  and  the  small,  standing  before  the  throne;  and  books  were 
opened:  and  another  book  was  opened,  whieh  is  the  book  of  lift;  and  the  dead  were  Judged  oat  of  the  things  whieh 
were  written  in  the  books,  aeoording  to  their  works jadged  Ofsry  nun  aeeonling  to  their  works." 

(/)    ^^  know  the  enormity  of  sin  only  by  Qod's  own  declarations  with 
regard  to  it,  and  by  the  sacrifice  which  he  has  made  to  redeem  us  from  it 
As  committed  against  an  infinite  Gk>d,  and  as  having  in  itself  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  evil,  it  may  itself  be  infinite,  and  may  deserve  infinite  punish- ' 
ment.    Hell,  as  well  as  the  cross,  indicates  God's  estimate  of  sin. 

Every  sioffle  siii,  apart  from  the  action  of  divine  erraoe,  is  the  sign  of  pervadlngr  and 
permanent  apostasy.  But  there  is  no  sCnyle  sin.  Sin  is  a  germ  of  infinite  expansion. 
The  single  sin,  left  to  itself,  would  never  cease  in  its  effects  of  evil— it  would  dethrone 
God.  "  The  Idea  of  disproportion  between  sin  and  its  punishment  grows  out  of  a  belit- 
tlin^r  of  sin  and  its  guilt.  One  who  regairds  murder  as  a  slight  offence  wlJl  think  hanging 
an  outrageous  Injustice.  Theodore  Parker  hated  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment, 
because  he  considered  sin  as  only  a  provocation  to  virtue,  a  step  toward  triumph,  a  fall 
upwards,  good  in  the  making."  But  it  is  only  when  we  regard  Its  relation  to  Ood  that 
we  can  estimate  sin's  111  desert.  Dr.  Bhedd:  "The  guUt  of  sin  is  Infinite,  because  It 
Is  measured,  not  by  the  powers  of  the  offender,  but  by  the  majesty  of  the  God  against 
whom  It  Is  committed."    See  Edwards  the  Younger,  Works,  1 : 1-iM. 

E.  This  everlasting  pnnisliment  of  the  wicked  is  not  inconsistent  with 
God's  benevolence. — It  is  maintained,  however,  by  many  who  object  to 
eternal  retribution,  that  benevolence  requires  Qod  not  to  infiict  punishment 
upon  his  creatures  except  as  a  means  of  attaining  some  higher  good.  We 
reply : 

(a)  Gk>d  is  not  only  benevolent  but  holy,  and  holiness  is  his  ruling 
attribute.  The  vindication  of  Gk>d's  holiness  is  the  primary  and  sufficient 
object  of  punishment  This  constitutes  a  good  which  fully  justifies  the 
infiiction. 

Even  love  has  dignity,  and  rejected  love  may  turn  blessing  into  cursing.  Love  for 
holiness  Involves  hatred  of  unholiness.  The  love  of  God  is  not  a  love  without  character. 
Domer :  "  Love  may  not  throw  Itself  away  . . .  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  punish- 
ment is  Just  only  when  it  is  the  means  of  amendment."  We  must  remember  that  holi- 
ness conditions  love. 

(b)  In  this  life,  Gk>d's  justice  does  involve  certain  of  his  creatures  in 
sufferings  which  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  individuals  who  suffer ;  as  in  the 
case  of  penalties  which  do  not  reform,  and  of  afflictions  which  only  harden 
and  embitter.    If  this  be  a  fact  here,  it  may  be  a  fact  hereafter. 

There  are  many  sufferers  on  earth,  in  prisons  and  on  sick-beds,  whose  suffering  re- 
sults In  hardness  of  heart  and  enmity  to  God.  The  question  Is  not  a  question  of 
quantity,  but  of  quality.  It  Is  a  question  whether  any  punishment  at  all  is  consistent 
with  God's  benevolence,— any  punishment,  that  Is  to  say,  which  does  not  result  in  good 
to  the  punished.   This  we  maintain ;  and  claim  that  God  is  bound  to  punish  moral  Im- 
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pnrtty*  whether  anj  irood  oomes  therafrom  to  the  Imimre  or  not.  ArohUshop  Wtaately 
njB  It  iB  as  dSilicult  to  change  one  atom  of  lead  to  sUver  as  it  is  to  change  a  whole 
mountain.  If  the  punishment  of  many  incorrigibly  impenitent  penons  is  inconsistent 
with  God*s  benevolence,  so  is  the  punishment  of  one  incorrigibly  impenitent  person :  if 
the  punishment  of  incorrigibly  impenitent  penons  for  eternity  is  inoonslsteiit  with  God's 
benevolence,  so  is  the  punishment  of  such  penons  for  a  limited  time,  or  for  any  time 
atalL 

(c)  The  benevolence  of  God,  as  oonoemed  for  ihe  general  good  of  the 
nnivene,  zeqniiee  the  ezeontion  of  the  foil  penalty  of  the  law  upon  all  who 
reject  Christ's  salvation.  The  Scriptores  intimate  that  God's  treatment  of 
human  sin  is  matter  of  instruction  to  all  moral  beings.  The  self -chosen 
min  of  the  few  may  be  the  salvatum  of  the  many. 

Dr.  Joel  Parker,  Lectures  on  Universallsm,  speaks  of  the  security  of  free  creatures  as 
attained  through  a  gratitude  for  deliverance  **  kept  alive  by  a  constant  example  of  some 
who  are  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.*'  Our  own  race  may  be  the  only  race 
(of  course  the  angels  are  not  a  **  race  ")  that  has  fallen  away  from  God.  As  through 
*  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  is  made  manifest  "te  friitiptlitiii  and  fomtn  is  tk» 
iMTialj  pIsMi "  ( Iph.  3 :  10 ) ;  so,  through  the  punishment  of  the  lost.  God's  holiness  may  be 
made  known  to  a  univene  that  without  it  might  have  no  proof  so  striking,  that  sin  is 
moral  suicide  and  ruin,  and  that  God's  holiness  is  its  irreconcilable  antagonist. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  and  scope  of  hell,  we  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Shedd,  in  tlie 
book  already  mentioned :  "  Hell  is  only  a  spot  in  the  universe  of  God.  Compared  with 
heaven,  hell  is  narrow  and  limited.  The  kingdom  of  Satan  is  inslgnifteant,  in  contrast 
with  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  In  the  immense  range  of  God's  dominion,  good  is  the  rule 
and  evil  is  the  exception.  Sin  is  a  speck  upon  the  infinite  azure  of  eternity:  a  spot  on 
the  sun.  Hell  is  only  a  comer  of  the  universe.  The  Gothic  etymon  denotes  a  covered- 
up  hole.  In  Scripture,  hell  is  a  '*piV  a  'lakt';  not  an  ocean.  It  is  'bottmlM,'  not  bound- 
less. The  Gnostlo  and  Dualistlc  theories  whioh  make  God  and  Satan,  or  the  Demiurge, 
nearly  equal  in  power  and  dominion,  find  no  support  in  Revelation.  The  Bible  teaches 
that  there  will  always  be  some  sin  and  death  in  the  univene.  Some  angels  and  men  will 
forever  be  the  enemies  of  God.  But  their  number,  compared  with  that  of  unf&llen 
angels  and  redeemed  men,  is  small.  They  are  not  desoribed  in  the  glowing  language  and 
metaphors  by  which  the  immensity  of  the  holy  and  blessed  is  delineated  (Pi  tt :  17 ;  Dnu 
»:  2;  Pll03:2i;  Ii»i6:i3;  1  Oor.t5:25;  ltT.14:l;  21 :  16^ H >&)  The  number  of  the  lost 
spirits  is  never  thus  emphasized  and  enhuved  upon.   The  brief,  stem  statement  is,  that 

'tka  fttfftd  and  aBbdieTiac^ OMir  ptft  ihaU  be  in  tte  Uke  tkrt  buMtk  vitb  ire  and  bruutoM'  (ler.  21 : 8 ). 

No  metaphors  and  amplifications  are  added  to  make  the  impression  of  an  immense 
'  noltitade  vhicb  so  nun  eu  aaaber.'  *'  Dr.  Hodge :  "  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  lost 
will  bear  to  the  saved  no  greater  proportion  than  the  inmates  of  a  prison  do  to  the  mass 
of  a  community." 

(d)  The  present  existence  of  sin  and  punishment  is  commonly  admitted 
to  be  in  some  way  consistent  with  Gk>d's  benevolence,  in  that  it  is  made  the 
means  of  revealing  God's  jnstioe  and  meroy.  If  the  temporary  existence  of 
sin  and  punishment  lead  to  good,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  their  eternal 
existence  may  lead  to  yet  greater  good. 

A  jfriorij  we  should  have  thought  it  impossible  for  God  to  permit  moral  evil.  But  sin 
is  a  fact.  Who  can  say  how  long  it  will  be  a  fact?  Why  not  forever  ?  The  benevolence 
that  permits  It  now  may  permit  It  through  eternity.  And  yet,  if  permitted  through 
eternity,  it  can  be  made  harmless  only  by  visiting  it  with  etqmal  punishment.  lillle  on 
Thessalonians,  457  — "  If  the  temporary  existence  of  sin  and  punishment  lead  to  good,  how 
can  we  prove  that  their  eternal  existence  may  not  lead  to  greater  good  ?  "  We  need  not 
deny  that  it  causes  God  real  sorrow  to  banish  the  lost.  Christ's  weeping  over  Jerusa> 
lem  expresses  the  feelings  of  God*s  heart :  Hat  23 :  S7, 38  — "  0  itnatkm,  JenualiB,  vhieh  killetb  tk* 
propheta  and  ttonetb  them  that  an  lent  onto  her !  hov  often  vodd  I  hare  gathered  thj  ohildren  tegether,  eran  aa  a  hen 
gathereth  her  ekiekens  under  her  vingi,  and  ye  veold  not  1  Behold,  joor  hooae  ii  left  unto  yon  deeolate  " ;  e/.  loeaa 
11 :  8— "lov  ihall  I  glTe  thee  up,  Iphraim?  how  shaU  I  dellrer  thee,  Israel ?  hov  ihall  I  nalu  thee  aa idaak? 
hov  shall  I  set  thee  aa  Zeboun  ?  mine  heart  is  tnmad  vithin  me,  my  oompaanons  an  kindled  together." 
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(e)  Ab  beneYolenoe  in  Qod  seems  in  the  beginning  to  have  permitted 
moral  evil,  not  because  sin  was  desirable  in  itself,  but  only  because  it  was 
incident  to  a  system  which  provided  for  the  highest  possible  freedom  and 
holiness  in  the  creature ;  so  bencYolence  in  €k>d  may  to  the  end  permit  the 
existence  of  sin  and  may  continue  to  punish  the  sinner,  undesirable  as  these 
things  are  in  themselves,  because  they  are  incidents  of  a  system  which  pro- 
vides for  the  highest  possible  freedom  and  holiness  in  the  creature  through 
eternity. 

But  the  oondltion  of  the  loet  is  only  made  more  hopeless  hy  the  diflaculty  with  which 
Ood  brings  himself  to  this,  his  "itnage  vork"  of  punishment  (Ii.  28 :  21).  The  sentence 
which  the  Judge  pronounces  with  tears  is  Indicatiye  of  a  tender  and  sufPering  heart,  but 
It  also  indicates  that  there  can  be  no  recall.  By  the  very  exhlbltlcii  of  "etinul  Jadgm&t" 
(Ibb.  6 : 2),  not  only  may  a  greater  number  be  kept  true  to  God,  but  a  higher  degree  of 
holiness  among  that  number  be  forever  assured.  See  Goulbum,  Bverlasthig  Punish- 
ment; Haley,  The  Hereafter  of  Sin. 

F.  The  proper  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  is 
not  a  hindrance  to  the  success  of  the  gospel,  but  is  one  of  its  chief  and  in- 
dispensable auxiliaries. —  It  is  maintained  by  some,  however,  that,  because 
men  are  naturally  repelled  by  it,  it  cannot  be  a  part  of  the  preacher's  mes- 
sage.   We  reply : 

(a)  U  the  doctrine  be  true,  and  dearly  taught  in  Soriptore,  no  fear  of 
consequences  to  ourselves  or  to  others  can  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of 
preaching  it.  The  minister  of  Ohrist  is  under  obligation  to  preach  the 
whole  truth  of  God ;  if  he  does  this,  Qod  will  care  for  the  results. 

li.  8 : 7— "And  tkoa  ihalt  ^Mk  my  words  onto  tton,  vketkRr  thty  will  kw,  or  wMkff  ihej  will  forimur " ; 
3 :  10, 11, 18, 19— "Mononr  k«  Biid  onto  mo,  Bon  of  man,  all  mj  words  that  I  ikall  ipoak  uito  thoo  reooiTO  in  tUno 
hoart^  and  hear  with  thiao  aan.    And  go,  got  thee  to  them  of  the  oaptiTity,  unto  the  ehildrm  of  thy  people,  and  ipeak 

onto  them,  and  tell  them,  Thu  laith  the  Lord  God ;  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forheor When  I 

ny  nnto  the  wicked,  Thou  ihalt  mrely  die;  and  then  giToot  him  not  warning,  nor  ^eakeit  to  warn  the  wioked  firam 
his  wioked  way,  to  hto  his  IIIb;  the  tame  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  hat  his  blood  will  I  requre  at  thine 
hand.  Tet  if  thoa  warn  the  wioked,  and  he  torn  not  from  his  wiokednass,  nor  from  his  wioked  way,  he  shall  die  in  his 
iniquity :  but  thou  hast  deliTered  thy  loal.'* 

(6)  All  preaching  which  ignores  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
just  so  far  lowers  the  holiness  of  Gk)d,  of  which  eternal  punishment  is  an 
expression,  and  degrades  the  work  of  Ohrist,  which  was  needful  to  save  us 
from  it.  The  success  of  such  preaching  can  be  but  temporary,  and  must 
be  followed  by  a  disastrous  reaction  toward  rationalism  and  immorality. 

Much  apostasy  from  the  faith  begins  with  refusal  to  aooept  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment.  Theodore  Parker,  while  he  acknowledged  that  the  doctrine  was  taught 
in  the  New  Testament,  rejected  It,  and  came  at  last  to  say  of  the  whole  theology  which 
Includes  this  idea  of  endless  punishment,  that  It  "  sneers  at  common  sense,  spits  upon 
reason,  and  makes  Ood  a  devil." 

But,  if  there  be  no  eternal  punishment,  then  man*s  danger  was  not  great  enough  to 
require  an  infinite  sacrifice ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  atonement. 
If  there  was  no  atonement,  there  was  no  need  that  man's  Savior  should  himself  be  more 
than  man ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  with 
this  that  of  the  Trinity.  If  punishment  is  not  eternal,  then  Ood's  holiness  is  but  another 
name  for  benevolence ;  all  proper  foundation  for  morality  is  gone,  and  God*s  law  ceases 
to  inspire  reverence  and  awe.  If  punishment  is  not  eternal,  then  the  Scripture  writers 
who  believed  and  taught  this  were  fallible  men  who  were  not  above  the  prejudices  and 
errors  of  their  times;  and  we  lose  all  evidence  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
With  this  goes  the  doctrine  of  miracles ;  God  is  identified  with  nature,  and  becomes  the 
Impersonal  God  of  pantheism. 
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Theodore  Parker  peased  through  this  prooesB,  and  eo  did  Francia  W.  Newman.  Logio- 
aliy,  eyery  one  who  denies  the  everlastinff  punishment  of  the  wicked  ou^rht  to  reach  a 
like  result;  and  we  need  only  a  superficial  oheervation  of  countries  like  India,  where 
pantheism  is  rife,  to  see  how  deplorable  is  the  result  in  the  dedJne  of  public  and  of 
private  virtue. 

(c)  The  fear  of  future  punishment,  though  not  the  highest  motiye,  is  yet 
a  proper  motive,  for  the  renunciation  of  sin  and  the  turning  to  Christ  It 
must  therefore  be  appealed  to,  in  the  hope  that  the  seeking  of  salvation 
which  begins  in  fear  of  CKkL's  anger  may  end  in  the  service  of  faith  and 
love. 

Uks  12 : 4,  S— "  Aid  I  lay  nato  700,  my  friaidB,  Be  not  afrud  flf  ttei  vkioh  kill  the  bodj,  and  affar  ttat  hav« 
nonmthatthqroHida.  B«tl  wiU  warayoa  vtoayaikiai  Aar:  Vnr  kin,  vho  affar  ho  katk  kilkd  hatk  po w  la 
out  into  Ml;  71a,  I  lay  uto  70B,  Vnr  kim" ;  Jvdo  28— "and  mbo  mn,  natohiBg  thn  oat  of  tho  Im"  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  sometimes  regarded,  thouirh  incorrectly, 
as  a  teacher  of  fear,  has  no  such  revelations  of  hell  as  are  found  In  the  New.  Only  when 
God's  mercy  was  displayed  In  the  cross  were  there  opened  to  men's  view  the  depths  of 
the  abyss  from  which  the  cross  was  to  save  them.  And  It  is  not  Peter  or  Paul,  but  our 
Lord  himself,  who  eri ves  us  the  most  fearful  descriptions  of  the  suffering-  of  the  lost,  and 
the  clearest  assertions  of  its  eternal  duration. 

(d)  In  preaching  this  doctrine,  while  we  grant  that  the  material  images 
used  in  Scripture  to  set  forth  the  sufferings  of  the  lost  are  to  be  spiritually 
and  not  literally  interpreted,  we  should  still  insist  that  the  misery  of  the 
soul  which  etenially  hates  God  is  greater  than  the  physical  pains  which  are 
used  to  symbolize  it.  Although  a  hard  and  mechanical  statement  of  the 
truth  may  only  awaken  opposition,  a  solemn  and  feeling  presentation  of  it 
upon  proper  occasions,  and  in  its  due  relation  to  the  work  of  Christ  and  the 
offers  of  the  gospel,  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  Qod's  purpose  in  preaching, 
and  to  be  the  means  of  saving  some  who  hear. 

iflti  20  :  31  — "¥tarifcn  watoh  70,  renombBniig  that  b7  tho  spaoe  of  tlmo  7flin  I  oaaoed  not  to  adnooiik  vnrj 
one  ni^  and  da7  with  toon" ;  2  Cor.  2 :  14-17— "Bat  thinks  bo  uito  God,  vho  alvaji  loidoth  u  in  triunph  in 
Chmt,  and  nuketh  maaifnt  thnogh  oi  tho  urn  of  hii  knowlod^  ia  oTor7  plaoe.  F^  we  m  a  iwoot  lOTor  of  Oiiit 
onto  God,  in  thorn  that  m  laTod,  and  in  thorn  that  perah ;  to  tho  ono  a  mrot  firom  doath  nnto  doath;  to  the  other  a 
saTor  from  life  onto  lib.  And  who  is  snfldont  for  theee  things  ?  for  wo  in  not  is  the  nuui7,  oompting  the  word  of 
God:  l»it  OS  of  iinearit7,  bat  is  of  God,  in  tho  light  of  God,  ^eak  we  in  Christ" ;  5 :  11  — "  LMwing  therefare  the  tmr 
of  tho  lord,  we  persosde  nun,  bat  we  are  nude  nuniliHt  ante  God ;  and  I  hope  that  we  in  nunlftst  also  in  tobt 
consdenMs" ;  1  Tim.  4 :  16— "hiko  heed  to  th7self  and  to  th7  toiehing.  Continao  in  these  things;  for  in  ao  doiag 
thoa  ahslt  lare  both  th7self  and  them  that  hear  thee." 

So  Richard  Barter  wrote :  "  1  preached  as  never  sure  to  preach  a^alu.  And  as  a  &yfDg 
man  to  dylo^  men."  It  was  Robert  McCheyne  who  said  that  the  preacher  ou^rht  never 
to  speak  of  everlastln^r  punishment  without  tears.  McChesrne's  tearful  preaching  of  It 
prevailed  upon  many  to  break  from  their  sins  and  to  accept  the  pardon  and  renewal 
that  are  offered  In  Christ.  Such  preaoblng-  of  judgment  and  punishment  were  never 
needed  more  than  now,  when  lax  and  unsoriptural  views  with  regard  to  law  and  sin 
break  the  force  of  the  preacher's  appeals.  Let  there  be  such  preaching,  and  then  many 
a  hearer  will  utter  the  thought,  if  not  the  words,  of  the  Dies  IrsB,  8-10  — ^*  Rex  tremendae 
majestatis,  Quf  salvandos  salvas  gratis,  Salva  me,  fons  pletatis.  Reoordare,  Jesu  pie. 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  vise :  Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die.  Qusarens  me  sedlsti  lassus,  Redemisti 
crucem  passus :  Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus."  See  Edwards,  Works,  4 :  2S6-3S31 ;  Hodge, 
Outlines  of  Theology,  45(M68;  Murphy,  Sdentlilc  Bases  of  Faith,  810, 819, 4M;  Dexter, 
Verdict  of  Reason;  George,  Universalism  not  of  the  Bible;  Angus,  Future  Punish- 
ment; Jackson,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1876,  on  the  Doctrine  of  Retribution;  Bhedd, 
Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment,  preface. 
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ments,   109 


Accretion,  theory  of,  cannot  account 
for  internal  characteristics  of  Chris- 
tian documents,  81 

Achan,  his  sin  visited  upon  his  children,  388 

Acorns,  crop  of,  illustration  from, 10 

Acquittal  of  the  ungodly  who  believe 

in  Christ,  what? 474 

of  sinner,  its  ground, 474 

of  transgressors,  impossible  in  earthly 

tribunals, 474 

of  believer,  a  Judicial  proceeding, 476 

Action,  divine,  not  in  distans^ 207 

human,  not  simply  expression  of  pre- 
viously dominant  affections 178 

uniformity  of,  rests  on  character, 200 

Actions,  evil,  in  them  God  gives  natural 

powers,  men  evil  direction, 207 

Activity,  human,  largely  automatic  and 

continuous, 288 

Acts,  outward,  condemned  by  men  as 

symptomatic  of  disposition, 286 

Acts  6 : 1-4,  is  it  institution  of  Christian 

ministry? 512 

Actual  sin  more  guilty  than  original 

sin, 310 

Adam,  members  of  the  race  had  no  per- 
sonal existence  in  him, 240 

his  righteousness  not  immutable, 264 

possessed  power  of  contrary  choice,  264 

not  created  undecided, 284 

in  him  love  an  inborn  Impulse  which 

he  could  affirm  or  deny, 284 

his  exercise  of  holy  will,  was  it  meri- 
torious?  286 

the  recipient  of  special  grace  in  his 
unfallen  state,  according  to  Roman- 
ist theologians,  266 

the  recipient  of  no  supernatural  gift 
,  not  belonging  originally  to  his  na- 
ture, according  to  Scripture, 265 

bis  physical  perfection  admitted  of 

progress, 287 

his  unfallen  nature,  notions  of  Fath- 
ers and  Scholastics  regarding, 268 

a  philosopher,  according  to  South, ...  268 
iiiexperienced,according  to  Scripture,  268 
his  insight  into  nature  analogous  to 
that  of  susceptible  childhood, 268 
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Adam,  bis  naming  animals  implied  in- 
Biirht  into  their  nature, 268 

bis  native  insight  capable  of  develop- 
ments of  science  and  culture. 268 

bis  enjoyment  of  divine  presence  and 
teaching, 288 

his  surroundings  and  society, 268 

his  A'irtue,  provision  for  trying, 209 

his  innocence  only  to  be  perfected 
through  temptation, 269 

his  temptation  did  not  necessitate  a 
faU, 289 

his  temptation  if  resisted  would  have 
strengthened  virtue, 289 

his  opportunity  of  securing  physical 
immortality, 289 

his  body  mortal, 289 

his  sin,  its  imputation  to  his  posterity,  808 

his  sin,  how  can  this  be  justly  charged 
to  his  posterity? 308 

his  descendants,  according  to  Pela- 
gius,  not  weaker  but  stronger  than 
he, 811 

probation  in,  most  accordant  with  our 
ideas  of  Justice, 881 

his  natural  headship,  theory  of, 828 

his  natural  headship,  explained  in  de- 
tail,   829 

the  universal  man,  how, 829 

his  natural  headship  in  harmony  with 
doctrine  of  heredity, 889 

his  personality  once  contained  the 
whole  of  human  nature, 386 

his  sin,  in  what  sense  we  repent  of  it,  885 

his  first  sin,  why  men  are  responsible 
only  for, 838 

the  preaching  of  organic  unity  of  race 
with,  does  not  neutralize  appeal  to 
conscience, 338 

Augustinian  theory  of  connection 
with,  does  not  exclude  separate  pro- 
bation of  individuals,  388 

our  connection  with,  how  it  should  be 
preached, 338 

Scriptural  view  of  organic  connection 
with,  enhances  the  impression  of 
man's  absolute  ruin 338 

that  his  sin  should  affect  the  nature 
of  his  descendants,  not  contrary  to 
divine  Justice,  839 

our  connection  with,  in  the  first  sin, 
not  an  act  of  divine  sovereignty  but 
of  Justice, 389 

probation  of  common  nature  in,  more 
consistent  with  Justice  than  indi-' 
Aidual  probation, 889 

fall  in,  perhaps  needful  to  a  common 
salvation, 339 

connection  with,  cannot  be  unjust, 
since  an  analogous  connection  with 
Christ  secures  salvation, 389 

inbeing  In,  not  unjust  if  inbeing  in 
Christ  is  Just, 839 


Adam  and  Christ,  parallel  between,  one 

of  analogy,  not  of  identity, 310 

men  as  connected  with,  compared  to 
leaves  on  a  tree,  each  of  which  may 
wither  by  itself,  but  aU  of  which 

wither  by  disease  of  root, 840 

consequences  of  his  sin  to  his  poster- 
ity  810 

as  a  result  of  his  transgression,  all  his 
posterity  bom  into  the  same  state 

into  which  he  fell, 840 

his  sin,  its  threefold  consequence  to 

himself  and  his  posterity, 840,  412 

race  fell  in,  not  as  a  person  foreign  to 

us,  340 

the  "  natural,"  "earthly,"  might,  had 
he  continued  in  innocence,  have  at- 
tained the  "spiritual"  and^heav- 

enly  "  wiUiout  dying, 854 

wasChrlstin? 413 

the  hist,  its  implication, 300 

the  second,  a  source  of  spiritual  life,.  887 
created  by  Holy  Ghost,  Domer  on,  ..  870 

Adaperturam  libri, 17 

Adaptation  =  the  special  order  of  or- 
ganic nature,  43 

Adoption 475 

Adoration  of  the  host, 645 

Adultery,  story  of  woman  taken  in, 
though  not  Johannine,  yet  aposto- 
lic,   841 

Adventists,  Second, 509 

Advocacy  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 

Spirit, 184 

JEqwaU    temperamentum    of  unfallen 

state, 287 

^schylus,  his  reference  to  substitu- 
tion,  304 

on  death, 557 

^Esthetics,  conditioned  by  a  capacity 

and  love  for  the  beautiful, 3 

"Affection,  expulsive  power  of  a  new,"  440 
Affections,  occasions  but  not  causes  of 

volitions,  178 

man's,  according  to  Calvin,  runaway 

horses, 450 

holy,  proper  spring  of  holy  action, 

authors  on, 466 

Ai&iction,  Greek  proverb  on, 280 

After-influence  after  death,  and  after- 
activity,  424 

Agamemnon  blames,  not  himself,  but 

Jupiter, 202 

Agassiz,  Louis,  on  man  the  purpose  of 

animal  creation, 196 

on  the  number  of  human  races, 241 

his  theory  of  difPerent  centres  of  oresr 

tlon,  242 

a  believer  in  brute  immortality,  .....  665 

Agency,  free,  defined, 170 

not  inconsistent  with  certainty, 176 

Agnosticism,  is  it  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  science? 8 
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Agrloola,the  Antinomlan, 487 

Ahasuerum  sleepleflsnefls  of , 218 

AhuraMasda, 188 

Aim  of  theolotry  afl  a  BOlenoe, 1 

A'KempIs,  ThomaB. 17 

Albertus  Ma«rnu8,  on  the  first  man.  —  268 
Alexander,  the  unifier  of  the  Greek  East,  880 
Alexander.  Archibald,  on  irround  of 

moral  obllflration, 148 

on  dispositions  as  voluntary, 288 

Alexander,  J.  W.,  on  union  with  Christ,  488 

his  view  of  saving-  faith, 468 

Alexandrian  philosophy,  an  inelTeotual 

attempt  to  combine  Judaism  and 

pantheism,  861 

Alford,  on  "My  Lord  and  my  God,"  ...  148 
on  "anflrela  of  the  seven  churches,"..  226 
his  method  of  interpreting  the  book 

of  Revelation, 670 

Allesrorlcal  method  of  theology, 27 

AUot08i8,  Luther's  opinion  of, 870 

Allusions  in  New  Testament  to  all  the 

books  of  Old  Testament  save  six,..  80 
Alphonso  of  Castile  and  the  Ptolemaic 

system, 48 

"Altar-forms*"  Bushnell  on, 402 

Alternative  presented  to  New  School 

theorists, 822 

Altruism, 142 

Ambition,  what? 298 

Ambrose  on  giving  credit  to  God 14 

America,  Indian  races  of,  from  Eastern 

Asia, 288 

American  theology, 26 

Ammon,  a  rationalistic  theologian, 24 

Amos  Lawrence,  as  an  illustration, 419 

Amount  of   testimony   necessary   to 

prove  a  miracle, 64 

Amsdorf,  the  Antinomian, 487 

on  flrood  works  being  hurtful  to  sal- 
vation,  487 

Amyraldusof  Saumur, 24 

AnaedUnUha  of  Paul, 101 

Analogies  of  Christ's  relation  to  race, 

their  weakness, 414 

Analytic  theology, 28 

Analytical  method  of  theology, 27 

Ancestry  of  race,  a  common,  in  Central 

Asia,  supported  by  history, 288 

Ancestor,  common,  of  man  and  apes, 

yet  to  be  found 287 

Ancestors,  immediate,  imputation  of 

their  sins,  views  on, 386 

their  sins  not  propagated, 888 

Anchitherium,  the  three-toed  horse,...  237 

Anderson  on  regeneration, 466 

Andr^,  Major, 218 

Andrews,  E.  BenJ.,  on  "church"  as 

prius  of  "  churches," 496 

Angelo,  Michael,  required  to  make  an 

ice-statue, 666 

**  Angel  of  the  church  "  probably  pas- 
tor,   286,  610 


Anffel  of  the  Lord,  passages  relating  to, 

quoted  and  classified, 158 

in  Old  Testament,  the  pre-incamate 

Logos, 168 

in  N.  T.  does  not  permit,  in  O.  T.  re- 
quires, worship, 168 

list  of  authorities  on, 158 

Angelology  of  Scripture  not  derived 
from  Babylonian  or  Persian  sources,  224 

"Angels' food,"  its  meaning, 222 

Angels,  general  statement  respecting,.  221 

(rood  and  evil, 221 

scholastic  subtleties  regarding, 221 

Dante  on  their  creation  and  fall, 221 

possibility  of  their  existence  inferable 

from  analotry 221 

doctrine  of,  modifies  our  conceptions 

of  the  universe, 221 

list  of  authors  on  general  subject  of,  221 
Scriptural  statements  and  intimations 

regarding, 221 

their  nature  and  attributes, 221 

are  created  beings, 221 

are  incorporeal  beings, 222 

have  no  bodily  organism, 222 

without  distinction  of  sex, 322 

incapable  of  growth,  a«re,  or  death,..  222 

are  personal  asrents, 222 

are  possessed  of  superhuman  yet  fi- 
nite power,  222 

are   distinct  from   and   older   than 

man, 222 

Fathers'  opinion  upon  their  creation,  222 
not  a  personification  of  good  and  evil 

principles, 222 

Christ's  testimony  to  their  existence,  228 
Paul's  testimony  to  their  existence,..  228 

their  number  and  organization, 228 

are  a  great  multitude, 228 

are  a  company  as  distinguished  from 

a  race,. ..t 228 

possess  no  common  nature, 228 

feU  individually. 228 

are  of  various  ranks  and  endowments,  223 

have  an  organization, 224 

their  moral  character, 225 

were  all  created  holy, 226 

had  a  probation. 226 

some  preserved  their  integrity, 225 

some  fell, 225 

the  good  are  confirmed  in  good, 225 

the  evil  are  confirmed  in  evil, 225 

revelation  of  God  in  Christ  an  object 

of  interest  to, 225 

Angels,  good,  employments  of, 285 

they  worship  God 225 

they  rejoice  in  God's  works, 225 

they  execute  God's  will  in  nature,  —  226 

they  guide  the  alTalrs  of  nations, 226 

they  watch  over  interests  of  particu- 
lar churches, 226 

of  the  seven  churches,  meaning  of  the 
designation, 226 
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Angels,  they  assist  and  protect  individ- 
ual l)elieyer8,  238 

guardian, 228 

they  punish  God's  enemies, 226 

are  ministers  of  Ood's  special  provi- 
dence for  moral  ends, 226 

appearances  of,  mark  God's  entrance 
on  new  epochs  of  unfolding  his 

plans,  ...'. 227 

Invisible,  perhaps  to  prevent  idolatry,  237 
their  power  exercised  in  accordance 
with  laws  of  spiritual  and  natural 

world 227 

may,  perhaps,  attract  men  to  holiness,  287 
their  invisible  presence  not  constant,  227 
their  appearances  dependent  on  the 

wlUof  God, 227 

objections  to  doctrine  of 230 

free  from  laws  of  matter  and  space,. .  281 
alleged  to  be  opposed  to  scientific 
view  of  world  as  a  system  of  defi- 
nite forces  and  laws,  230 

alleged  to  be  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  infinite  space  peopled  with 

worlds, 230 

practical  uses  of  the  doctrine  in  gen- 
eral  282 

gives  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  divine 

resources, 232 

strengthens  our  faith  in  God's  provi- 
dence,  283 

teaches  us  humility, 283 

helps  us  in  our  struggles  against  sin,.  233 
enlarges  our  conceptions  of  the  dig- 
nity of  our  being, 233 

Instances  of  appearances  of , 233 

Angels,  evil,  employments  of, 227 

they  oppose  God, 227 

hinder  man's  welfare, 228 

execute,  in  spite  of  themselves,  God's 

plans, 229 

power  of,  over  men,  not  independent 

of  the  human  will, 280 

power  of,  limited  by  permissive  will 

of  God, 280 

objections  to  doctrine  of, 231 

their  fall  self -contradictory  ? 281 

they  probably  had  a  period  of  proba- 
tion,  225 

no  salvation  for,  perhaps  on  account 
of  absence  of  common  nature  which 

Christ  could  take, 228 

uses  of  the  doctrine, 288 

illustrates  the  nature  of  sin, 283 

inspires  a  salutary  fear, 283 

shuts  us  up  to  Christ, 283 

teaches  us  salvation  is  wholly  of  grace,  233 

Anger,  a  duty  of  man, 189 

Animal  characteristics  in  man, 224 

Annihilation,  of  wicked,  does  not  satis- 
fy our  moral  sense, 667 

does  not  permit  of  degrees  of  punish- 
ment  557 


Annihilation,  at  death,  disproved  by 

Scripture, 558-668 

terms  which  seemingly  teach,  em> 
ployed  in  connections  where  they 

cannot  bear  this  meaning, 560 

disproved  by  words  used  to  describe 

the  place  of  departed  spirits, 660 

terms  and  phrases  adduced  to  prove, 
metaphorical  and  merely  language 

of  appearance, 500 

advooatesof, 562 

at  death,  inconsistent  with  degrees  in 

future  punishment, 588 

as  the  result  of  the  gradual  weaken- 
ing and  extinction  of  sinful  powers, 

doctrine  of, 580 

objections  to  this  theory, 589 

Bushnell's  view  of , « 589 

Domer's  view  of, 589 

theory  that  it  follows  positive  punish- 
ment after  death, 589 

Justin  Martyr's  theory  of, 589 

Edward  White's  theory  of, 589 

Annihilation  of  infants,  Emmons  on,..  820 

Annihilationism,  old, 588 

authors  who  maintain  the  old  view  of,  588 
Annihilationist  view  of  the  vv^vitM,  as 
lost  in  the  fall    and   restored  in 

Christ, 247 

Anselmof  Canterbury, 28,407 

his  form  of  the  anthropological  ar- 
gument,     48 

examined, 49 

objections  to, 49 

leads  only  to  an  ideal  conclusion, 49 

his  idea  concerning  loBt  angels, 228 

a  dichotomlst, 247 

on  human  nature  in  Adam, 823 

on  the  sin  of  Adam  as  a  person  and  as 

a  man, 88S 

on  Christ's  growth  in  wisdom, 865 

on  Christ's  state  of  humiliation, 882 

his  '*  Cur  Deus  Homo  "  characterized,  408 

his  theory  of  atonement, 407 

advocates  of, 408 

objections  to, 408 

its  origin  in  exaggerated  notions  of 

regal  dignity, 409 

it  limits  atonement  to  the  elect, 409 

on  justification, 471 

'*  Answer  [interrogation]  of  a  good  con- 
science," phrase  examined, 456 

Answers  decreed  to  prayer, 179 

Ant,  according  to  Lubbock,  next  to  man 

in  intelligence, 286 

Anthropology, 284 

in  theology,  what? 45 

Anthropological  method  of  theology, . .    27 

Anthropological  argument, 45 

an  application  to  man  of  the  cosmo- 
logical  and  teleologic^  arguments,    45 

itsdefecta, 47 

its  value, 47 
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Anthropoloflrical  argument,  moet  Im- 
portant amoDflr  arguments  for  exist- 
ence of  God, 4T 

a  development  of  our  intuitive  idea 

of  God 47 

Anthropomorphio   repreeentationB   of 

God, m 

Anthropomorphism, 68,120 

'**  Anthropomorphism,  inverse," 985 

Anthropomorphism  repress  by  con- 
nected declarations, 120 

Anthropomorphites, 267 

Antichrist,  its  meaning, 670 

the  personal,  his  power  restrained 

durinflr  millennium, 670 

**  Anticipative  consequence,'* 868 

*•  Anticipative  consequences," 109 

Antijrone,  her  expiation, 419 

Antinomianism, 487 

Antiquity  of  race,  relation  of  Bible  to,  106 
Anti-trinitarlanism  leads  to  pantheism,  168 
Apocalypse,  no  exegete  has  yet  found 

key  to, 674 

Apocrypha, 60 

excluded  by  Mellto, 74 

teaches  that  alms  make  atonement  for 

sin, 481 

Apocryphal  New  Testament, 60 

Apollinaris, 868 

Apollinarian  view  of  a  trichotomy  in 

the  person  of  Christ, 247 

Apollinarlans,  their  views  on  the  person 

of  Christ, 862 

their  mistake  a  fondness  for  the  Pla- 
tonic trichotomy, 868 

the  Logros  with  them  an  eternal,  arch- 
etypal man, 862 

destroy  the  symmetry  of  Christ, 862 

Apollinarianism  denies  that  Christ  be- 
came man, 86K 

was  a  reaction  against  Arlan  theory 
of  two  finite  souls  in  one  Christ,.. .  862 

Justin  Martyr  inclined  to 868 

Apolloe  probable  author  of  Hebrews,..    75 

Apoloffies  of  Justin  Martyr, 78 

Apostasy,  man's  state  of , 278 

Apostasy  of  outwardly  reformed,  in- 
stances of, 408 

apparent,  of  reffenerate,  cases  of  tem- 
porary sin, 488 

of  saint,  apostasy  forever, 408 

A  posUrtfyri  argument  cannot  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  the  Infinite,   86 
A  posteHorC,  Descartes'  form  of  the 

ontological  argument, 48 

Apostle,  qualifications  of  an, 607 

Apostles  claim  to  speak  by  the  prom- 
ised Spirit  and  put  their  writings  on 
a  level  with  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures,     96 

.received  from  Jesus  promises  like 
those  made  to  Old  Testament 
prophets, 96 
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Apostles,  reasons  for  believing  thatthgy. 

were  baptized, , .647 

Apostolic  Fathers  witness  to^g^uLne- 
ness  of  New  Testament, ..'.,.  v-  a ,  -    74 

ApoteUsmaticum,  genus^ i./.,.t.  ?70 

Appetites,how  subdued  in  regener^t^jH  4/9  - 
Appleton  on  Providence  as  founded  on>- *  *  * ' 

divine  benevolence, 2ll    • 

Application  of  Redemption, 486 

Its  three  stages, 426 

in  its  preparation, 426 

in  its  actual  beginning, 486 

in  its  continuation, 488 

Appropriation  as  an  element  of  identi- 
ty,   680 

Approximation  of  Galvlnistlo  and  Ar^ 

minian  views  of  will, 177 

A  priori  argument  for  divine  exist- 
ence,      48 

A  prion  argument  for  God's  existence 
conducts  to  an  abstract  proposition, 

not  to  a  real  being, 86 

A  priori  Judgments  are  not  simply 

"regulative," 6 

A  priori  reasons  for  expecting  a  reve- 
lation from  God, 68,    60 

AproDs  of   fig-leaves,    man's,  before 

God's  coats  of  skin, 481 

Aptness  and  ableness  distinguished  by 

Hooker, 268 

Aquinas,  Thomas, 28 

on  the  essence  of  sin, 298 

his  explanation  of  imputation  of  sin 

to  third  and  fourth  generation, 836 

on  Christ's  preaching  to  the  dead, ...  886 
his  query,  was  Christ  slain  by  himself 

orbyanother? 407 

on  union  of  believer  with  Christ, ....  409 

ArbUriumy 288 

Archangel,  only  one  in  Scripture, 228 

Argument  ad  hominem  in  Scripture, ..  109 
Argument  does  not  furnish  us  all  we 

know  of  God, 86 

Argument  for   resurrection,   Christ's 

suppressed  premise  in, 100 

Argument  of  Descartes  distinguished 

from  that  of  Anselm, 48 

Arguments  for  God's  existence,  merely 
efforts  of  the  mind  to  give  a  formal 

account  of  a  prior  conviction, 80 

purpose  served  by, 60 

not  a  bridge,  but  guys  to  support  the 

suspension-bridge  of  intuition, 60 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  on  savagery  and  civi- 
lization as  both  results  of  evolution,  270 
Arianism,  statement  of,  and  list  of  au- 
thorities on,  160 

Arlan  theory  opposed  to  Scripture 160 

misinterprets  Scripture, 861,  868 

a  reaction  from  Sabellianism, 862 

Arians,  their  view  regarding  the  Logos,  861 
mistook  a  temporary  for  an  original 
and  permanent  inequality, 861 
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Arians  beld  a  generation  in  time  and 

subordination  of  the  Son, 882 

Aristotle  quoted, «1 

his  relation  to  Scholasticism, 23 

his  view  of  morality, 88 

on  science  of  the  unique  impossible,.  116 

on  life, •. 121 

on  one  God  under  many  names, 125 

a  creatianist, 260 

on  sin, 801 

his  definition  of  friends, 442 

on  man*s  dependence  on  Ood, 460 

on  death, fiW 

Ariusand  hisYiews, 180,861,  862 

Armada,  Spanish -•  218 

Arminian  and  Calvinlstic  views  of  will, 

dose  approximation  of  , 177 

Arminianism,  its  conception  of  free- 
dom,  177 

theory  of  imputation, 314 

Wesley's  modifications  of , 814 

objections  to, 815 

extra-Scriptural, 316 

contradicts  Scripture, 816 

Domer  on, 816,  442 

order  of  salvation. 816 

rests  on  false  philosophical  principles,  817 
renders  uncertain  universality  of  sin,  817 
renders  uncertain  man'sresponslbility 

for  depravity, 817 

makes  man  a  mere  tangent  to  divine 

circle, 442 

Arminians  and  Galvlnists  pray  and  sing 

alike, 181 

Arminians,  some,  deny  absolute  divine 

foreknowledge, 184 

Arminius, 25,314 

his  view  of  Adamic  unity  of  race, 814 

expounders  of  his  system, 814 

Arnold,  Matthew,  on  religion, 12 

on  the  God  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  122 

Arnold,  Br.  Thomas,  of  Rugby, 68 

quoted  on  the  mythical  theory, 79 

his  teachings  contrasted  with  Matthew 

Arnold's,  his  son, 100 

his  opinion  on  the  book  of  Revelation,  112 

on  a  sense  of  moral  evil, 287 

on  expecting  to  succeed, t..  400 

Arnold,  Albert  N.,  on  the  steps  of  de- 
parture from  Scriptural  precedent,  548 

on  errors  of  Pedobaptists, 649 

on  objections  to  strict  communion,..  662 

Amot,  on  death's  new  name, 864 

Arrangement  of  theological  facts  not 

optional, 2 

Arrangement  of  topics  in  a  theological 

system, 27 

Art  prophetic  of  the  future, 676 

Art,  rude,  often  debasement  of  a  higher,  271 
Art,  rudest,  may  coexist  with  the  high- 
est,   271 

Aryan  and  Semitic  languages,  relations 
between,  list  of  authorities  on, 210 


Ascension  of  Christ, 885- 

relation  of  humanity  to  Logos  in, 886 

Asceticism  absurd, 29(^ 

Aseity.  the  divine,  what? 128 

does  not  belong  only  to  Esther, 166 

Asia,  cradle  of  European  natlcms, 281^- 

Aspirations  imply  a  sphere  for  their 

gratification, 66a 

Assembly,  Old  School  General,  its  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  observance  of  the 

Lord's  Supper, 548 

Aasensus,  an  element  in  fidth, 465 

Association,  natural  tendency  to,  C.  H. 

M.  on, 409 

Assumption  in  Paul's  reasoning  in  Rom. 
5 :  12-19,  explicated  in  Augustinian 

theory  of  depravity, 381 

Assurance  of  faith, 466 

its  ground, 488 

doctrine  of,  to  be  guarded  from  mys- 
ticism,  469 

Assurance  of  salvation,  founded  on  con- 
sciousness of  union  with  Christ, —  447 

our  duty, 447 

Ass3rrian  accounts  of  creation,  Sabbath 

in, 201 

**  As3rmptote  of  God,"  man  the, 291 

Athanasian  creed, 159 

Athanasius'  comparison  of  Trinity, 167 

view  of  Christ's  death  as  due  to  God,  408 
Atmosphere,  according  to  some,  abode 

of  angelic  spirits, 281 

Atom,  materialistic  view  of 54 

Atomism  is  egotistlo, 839 

Atomistic  view  of  human  nature, 818 

Atoms,  as  "manufactured  articles,"...  184 

Atonement  as  ab  intra, 141 

a  divine  self-oblation, 141 

according  to  ''pattern  on  high," 141 

Atonement,  doctrine  of, -  890 

Scriptural  representations  of, 890 

described  in  Scripture  by  moral  anal- 
ogies,  890 

a  provision  originating  in  God's  love,  880 
an  example  of  disinterested  love,  —  891 
described  in  Scripture  by  commercial 

analogies, 391 

aransom, 391 

described  in  Scripture  by  legal  anal- 
ogies,  391 

an  act  of  obedience  to  law, 891 

a  penalty  borne, 391 

an  exhibition  of  God's  righteousness,. 382 
described  in  Scripture  by  sacrificial 

analogies, 892 

a  work  of  priestly  mediation, 392 

a  sln-ofr ering, 392 

a  propitiation, 382 

a  substitution, 398^ 

not  offering  of  a  feast  to  Deity, 398 

not  a  symbol  of  renewed  fellowship,.  894 
not  an  offering  of  life  and  being  of 
worshiper, 394 
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AtoDement,  theoriesof, 887 

Example  theory  of 887 

objections  to, 886 

Socinlan  theory  of 387 

objections  to, 886 

founded  on  false  philoeophioal  prin- 
ciples,   886 

Its  oriflrln  and  tendency, 808 

contradictory  to  fundamental  Scrip- 
tural teaohinvs, 808 

furnishes  no  explanation  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  Christ, 888 

imperfect  In  influence, 800 

Bushnellian  or  Moral-influencetheory 

of. 400 

embraces  a  valuable  element  of  truth,  401 

objections  to, 401 

primarily  an  offering  to  God, 401 

necessary  to  satisfy  God's  justice,....  401 

priestly  and  judicial, 408 

limits  Its  influence, 402 

Grotian,  or  Governmental  theory  of,  406 

contains  an  element  of  truth, 408 

objections  to, 408 

allied  to  Example  and  Moral-influence 

theories, 408 

leads  to  idea  that  nothing  is  good  in 

itself, 404 

leads  to  doctrine  of  indulgences  and 

supererogation, 404 

not  a  mere  scenic  representation, 404 

Irvlnglan  theory  or  theory  of  grad- 
ually extirpated  depravity, 406 

embraces  an  important  truth, 406 

objections  to, 406 

Anselmic,  or  Commercial  theory  of,..  407 
superseded  the  patristic  or  military 

theoiyof, 406 

theories  of  its  relation  to  Satan, 406 

objections  to  Anselmic  theory  of, 406 

^'criminal  theory  "of, 400 

does  not  duly  emphasize  union  of  be- 
liever with  Christ, 400 

limited  by  Anselm  and  Augustine  to 

the  elect, 400 

Romanist  in  tendency, 400 

Ethical  theory  of, 400 

furnishes  solution  of  two  problems,..  400 
tells  us  what  was  the  object  of  Christ's 

death, 400 

tells  us  what  it  accomplished, 400 

tells  us  what  were  the  means  used  in 

its  accomplishment, 400 

tells  us  how  Christ  could  justly  die, . .  400 
an  ethical  principle  in  divine  nature 

demandsit, 410 

an  ethical  need  of  man's  nature  de- 
mands it, 410 

security  of  interests  of  divine  gov- 
ernment a  subordinate  result  of , . . .  410 
provision  for  human  needs  a  subor- 
dinate resultof 410 

primarily  a  necessity  to  God, 411 


Atonement,  divine  self -substitution  in,  411 
how  God  can  justly  demand  satisfac- 
tion in, HZ 

how  Christ  can  justly  make  satisfac- 
tion in, ii2 

as  related  to  humanity  in  Christ, m 

truth  in  Bushnell's  theory  of, 414 

Campbell's  theory  of.  the  truth  in 414 

Its  retroactive  influence  on  Christ's 

humanity, 416 

Ethical  theory  of,  philosophically  cor- 
rect,  416 

combines  all   valuable  elements  In 

other  theories, 417 

holds  the  necessity  of  atonement  aris- 
ing from  Immanent  holiness  of  God,  417 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  how 
demands  of  holiness  are  met  by  work 

of  Christ, 417 

explains  sacrificial  rites  and  lanirusffe,  417 
gives  proper  place  to  death  of  Christ,  417 
best   explanation   of   sufferings   of 

Christ, 417 

satisfies  ethical  demand  of  human  nat- 
ure,  417 

hiffhest  exhibition  of  God's  love, 418 

objections  to, 416  . 

doctrine  of  ,  not  immoral 4SD 

faith  in,  its  influence, 4S0 

Christ's,  not  complete  since  it  requires 

faith ;  this  objection  answered, 4S0 

only  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  4S1 
main  outlines  of,  given  in  Scripture, . .  4SSi 
our  ignorance  of  its  method,  Butler 

and  Steams  on, 421 

illustrated  by  amnesty, 4S1 

compared  to  bread, 421 

saves  though  accepter  knows  not  how,  4S1 

Atonement,  extent  of, 421 

unUmited, 421 

in  what  sense  for  all, 421 

application  of,  limited, 421 

passages  which  assert  Christ's  death  is 

for  all, 421 

passages  which  assert  a  special  effica- 
cy In  case  of  the  elect, 421 

secures  for  all  men  delay  in  execution 

of  sentence  against  sin, 422 

secures  continuance  of  the  common 

blessings  of  life, 422 

has  made  objective  provision  for  the 

salvaUonof  aU 422 

has  procured  for  all  men  incentives 
to  repentance  and  the  agency  of 

church  and  Spirit, 422 

compared  to  sun  and  rain, 422 

work  of,  distinguished  from  applica- 
tion of, 422 

sufferings  of  Christ  in,  no  more  if  all 

weresaved, 422 

justice  in,  permits  but  does  not  re- 
quire sinner's  discharge, 422 

limited,  Owen  on, 422 
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Atonement,  limited,  advocates  of, 42S 

universal,  advocates  of , 4SSt 

Attribute,  its  synonyms, 116 

Attributes,  divine,  see  God, 

Attributes  of  mind  belner  hi^rher  than 
those  of  matter,  the  substance  of 
the  one  higher  than  that  of  the 

other, 62 

Attributes,  definition  of  divine, 116 

have  an  objective  existence, 116 

how  related  to  essence, 116 

inhere  in  divine  essence, 116 

belong  to  divine  essence  as  such, 117 

manifest  divine  essence, 117 

rational  method  of  determining  the,.  118 
Biblical  method  of  determining  the,.  118 

classification  of  the, 118,  119 

absolute  or  immanent, 119,120-180 

Involved  in  spirituality, 120 

Involved  in  infinity, 122 

involved  in  perfection, 126 

relative  or  transitive, 119,  iaO-140 

having  relation  to  time  and  space,  ...  180 

having  relation  to  creation, 182 

having  relation  to  moral  beings, 187 

their  rank  and  relation, 140 

moral,  relation  to  natural, 140 

holiness,  fundamental,  140 

divine,  to  give  up,  is  to  give  up  divine 

substance, 880 

Immanent  involve  the  relative, 881 

Auerbach,  tendency  of  his  writings, ...  484 

Augustine,  on  rest  in  God, 46 

on  definition  of  Trinity, 167 

his  analogue  of  Trinity, 167 

a  tradudan, 282 

reasons  why  he  wavered  in  his  tradu- 

cianism, 288 

on  the  sinfulness  of  a  mere  capacity 

for  good  or  evil, 266 

his  teaching  as  to  Adam's  unftdlen 

state,  266 

on  Adam's  intellect, 268 

the  dying,  and  the  32nd  Psalm, 287 

on  will  being  the  man  himself, 288 

on  the  essence  of  sin, 293 

on  virtues  of  the  heathen, 294 

on  human  nature, 811 

on  our  relation  to  Adam, 828 

his  double  view  of  Adam, 829 

recognized  free  personal  decision, 829 

on  imputation  of  sins  of  Immediate 

ancestors, 836 

on  the  seed  sown  without  husks  pro- 
ducing husks 887 

onEzekiell8, 837 

view  that  the  corrupt  tree  of  man*s 
nature  may  produce  the  wild  fruit 

of  morality, 888 

on  Christ's  preaching  to  the  dead, ....  886 

on  why  God  does  not  teach  all  ^ 481 

on  divine  choice  to  faith, 431 

limits  atonement  to  the  elect, 499 


Augustine,  on  post  mortem  punishment 

for  believers, S&i 

AugusUnian  theory  of  original  sin, 828 

of  depravity, 888 

Aurignac  Cave,  its  evidence  doubtful,.  278 

Austin's  definition  of  law, ffflS 

his  defective  view  of  law  of  nature, .  274 

on  Hooker's  description  of  law, 274 

on  Ulpian's  explanation  of  law  of  nar- 

ture, 274 

Australian  languages  resemble  those  of 

Eastern  and  Southern  Asia, 240 

Automatic  activity, 288 

''Automatic  excellence  or  badness," 

Raymond  on, 821 

Avarice,  what? 298 

Avatars,  Hindu, 89 

Christ's  incarnation  unlike, 879 

Average  moral  life  a  failure, 279 

Ayat  of  the  Koran,  what? 108 

Baader,  von,  quoted, 14 

Baalim, IfiS 

Babylon,  the  mystical,  signiflcanoe  of 

its  destruction, 571 

Bacon,  Lord,  on  the  dangers  of  **  a  little 

philosophy," 89 

on  prophecy, 68 

on  Adam's  sin, 128 

on  "the  sparkle  of  the  purity  of  man's 

firatestate," 261 

reQukt  enim  legem  indicat,  noi/i  8taltuil%  275 
on  conquering  nature  by  obedience,.  278 
on  dealings  of  God  with  spirits  as  not 

included  in  nature, 281 

on  revenge, 868 

BUhr's  theory  of  atonement, 894 

Baird,  SamuelJ., 26 

on  the  fall, 808 

on  Edwards, 819 

on  law  as  addressing  nature, 880 

on  punishment  implying  desert, 821 

on  the  Federal  theory, 8S5 

on  imputation  of  adn  of  Immediate 

ancestors, 888 

Baldwin,  C.  J.,  on  *'  Adam,  where  art 

thou?" 807 

on  potency  of  divine  love  in  atone- 
ment,   405 

Balaam  inspired,  yet  unholy, 100 

Bancroft,  Bishop,  the  first  to  claim  di- 
vine right  of  Episcopacy, 600 

Baptism,  and  Lord's  Supper,  monu- 
ments of  historical  facts, 77 

in  formula  of,  Christ's  name  associa- 
ted with  that  of  God  on  footing  of 

equality, 148 

its  influence  according  to  the  Church 

of  Rome,  287 

of  Jesus,  its  import, 415,  528 

Christian,  definition  of, 580 

an  ordinance  of  Christ, 620 

instituted  by  Christ, 620 

of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation,  521 
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Baptisnif  of  John,  not  likely  to  have 
been  borrowed  by  Jew  from  Christ- 
ian,  BBl 

of  John,  an  adaptation  of  an  old  Jew- 
ish rite, 681 

of  John,  recognized  by  Christ  as  from 
heaven,  621 

of  John,  Christ's  submission  to, 6S1 

of  John,  essentially  Christian  bap- 
tism,  621 

of  John  and  baptism  of  apostles,  only 
difference  between, 621 

proselyte,  authors  who  deny  its  ex- 
istence amonfr  Jews  before  time  of 
John,  621 

proselyte,  authors  who  assert  its  ex- 
istence among  Jews  before  time  of 
John 621 

Its  practice  continued  by  Christ, 
through  his  disciples, 621 

its  analogy  to  Lord's  Supper  evidence 
of  its  continuance  to  Christ's  second 
coming, 622 

no  evidence  of  its  limitation  or  re- 
peal   629 

Baptism,  its  mode,  immersion, 622 

N.  T.  circumstances  which  attended 
prove  It  immersion, 524 

of  Holy  Spirit,  its  meaning, 624 

figurative  allusions  to,  prove  it  to 
have  been  immersion, 624 

doctrine  and  practice  of,  in  Greek 
church,  636 

mode  of.  according  to  Westminister 
Assembly, 526 

by  aspersion,  occasionally  practised 
early  in  post-apostolic  period, 686 

clinic,  in  time  of  Novatian, 626 

mode  of,  according  to  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI, 626 

mode  of,  according  to  Salisbury  use,.  625 

affusion  in,  according  to  English 
church  only  for  weak, 625 

sprinkling  in,  never  sanctioned  by 
English  church, 525 

of  early  Church,  immersion, 525 

list  of  authors  on, 626 

its  law  fundamental  and  therefore  un- 
alterable save  by  the  Lawgiver, 628 

for  church  to  modify  its  law  implies 
un w  Isdom  in  the  lawgiver, 626 

as  immersion,  the  only  adequate  sym- 
bol of  Gospel  truths, 626 

any  change  in  its  mode  vacates  ordi- 
nance of  its  symbolic  meaning, 628 

its  observance  by  immersion,  objec- 
tions replied  to, 627 

if  impracticable,  no  duty, 627 

aeldom  dangerous, 627 

If  dangerous,  no  duty 627 

by  immersion,  not  indecent, 527 

as  a  symbol  of  death,  may  be  expected 
to  involve  some  Inconvenience, 527 


Baptism,  unscriptural  methods  of  Its 
administration,  divine  blessing  on, 

not  divine  sanction, 627 

Baptism,  its  symbolism, 627 

a  symbol  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ, 527 

a  symbol  of  the  purpose  of  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection, 527 

a  symbol  of  the  believer's  death  to  sin 
and  resurrection  to  spiritual  life, ..  627 

a  symbol  of  union  with  Christ, 628 

a  Sjrmboi  of  the  union  of  all  believers 
in  Christ, 628 

a  symbol  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body, 628 

Its  central  truth  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  528 

Christ's,  at  the  hands  of  John,  its  sym- 
bolism,  628 

a  symbol  of  sufferings  and  death,  be- 
cause a  complete  submersion, 628 

of  repentance,  Christ's  submission  to, 
how  explained, 415,416,  528 

Christ's,  in  what  sense  a  fulfilment  of 
righteousnesss, 629 

Christ's,  preflguratlve  of  what? 629 

Christian,  to  what  It  refers  back, 628 

what  is  implied  in  its  symbolism, ....  629 

Its  meaning  has  become  obscured  by 
a  false  mode  of  administration, 629 

President  Woolsey 's  views  on, 629 

symbolizes  the  method  of  Christian 
purification, 629 

and  Lord's  Supper,  their  related  sym- 
bolic reference  to  the  Christian's 
union  with  Christ, 529 

nothing  but  Immersion  will  satisfy 
design  of  the  ordinance, 580 

destroyed.  If  its  symbolic  reference 
be  excluded, 680 

a  witness  to  the  facts  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity, 580 

a  historical  monument, 580 

a  pictorial  expression  of  doctrine, 680 

to  change  its  form,  a  blow  at  Christi- 
anity and  Christ, 680 

Ebrard's  view  of, 580 

Olshausen's  view  of, 580 

Baptism,  subjects  of, 580 

command  and  example  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  as  to  subjects  of  bap- 
tism,   680 

Its  subjects  determined  from  nature 
of  church, 531 

its  subjects  determined  from  its  sym- 
bolism,   681 

Dean  Stanley  on, 581 

inferences  from  the  fact  that  only  re- 
generate persons  are  Its  subjects, ..  581 

if  regenerate  persons  its  subjects,  can- 
not be  a  means  of  regeneration, 681 

the  sign,  but  not  the  condition,  of 
forgiveness  of  sins, 681 
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Baptism,   subjects  of,    how 

which  seem  to  teach  baptismal  re- 
generation are  to  be  explained, 881 

relation  of  symbol  and  thing  symbol- 
ized in,  Kendriok  on, 682 

view  of  Campbellites, 682 

for  remission  of  sins,  list  of  authors 
on, 632 

Higb  Church  view  of,  authors  on, ...  582 

John  the  Baptist's  view  of,  from  Jo- 
sephus, 682 

primarily  the  act  of  the  person  bap- 
tized,  682 

no  lack  of  qualification  in  adminis- 
trator invalidates, 582 

credible  evidence  of  regeneration  to 
be  required  of  candidate  by  church,  683 

*'the  door  into  the  church,"  the 
phrase  criticized, 688 

first  in  point  of  time  of  all  outward 
duties, 688 

should  follow  regeneration  with  the 
least  possible  delay, 688 

a  candidate  for,  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  wait  for  others'  com- 
pany,  588 

not  to  be  repeated,... 688 

in  what  it  differs  from  Lord's  Sup- 
per,  684 

administered  by  a  Campbellite,  when 
valid 684 

its  accessories  matters  of  individual 
Judgment, 684 

its  formula, 684 

aiiruments  to  show  that  its  law  is  not 
that  of  circumcision, 687 

water  in,  believed  in  third  and  fourth 
centuries  to  be  changed  into  blood 
of  Christ, 644 

administered  by  heretics.  Council  of 
Trenton, 546 

of  less  importance  than  love,  this 

statement  replied  to, 662 

Baptism,  infant, 684 

without  warrant, 684 

no  express  command  for, 684 

no  clear  example  of, 635 

passages  supposed  to  imply  it  really 
contain  no  reference  to  it-, 685 

contradicted  by  prerequisites  of  or- 
dinance,  585 

contradicted  by  Scriptural  symbolism 
of  ordinance, 685 

contradicted  by  Scriptural  constitu- 
tion of  church, 685 

contradicted  by  prerequisites  for  par- 
ticipation in  Lord 's  Supper, 535 

in  Greek  church  has  led  to  infant 
communion, 685 

to  what  its  rise  is  due, 688 

Neander's  view  as  to  its  origin, 686 

** Teaching  of  Apostles"  knows 
nothing  of, 686 


Baptism,  infant,  reasoning  by  which 
supported  unsound  and  dangerous,  59G 
supported  by  reasoning   which  as- 
sumes power  of  church  to  abro- 
gate or  modify  Christ's  commands,.  53$ 
supported    by  a    vicious  reasoning 

from  the  Abrahamlc  covenant,  ...  58$ 
supported  by  a  vicious  assumption 
of  an  organic  union  between  child 

and  parent, 536 

lack  of  agreement  among  its  sup- 
porters, an  argument  against, 587 

its  decline, 537       * 

its  evil  effects, 537 

forestalls  the  voluntary  act  of  the 

chUd  baptized, 587 

injurious  as  inducing  confidence  In 

an  outward  rite, 688 

infknt,  injurious  as  obscuring  import- 
ant Christian  truths, 6aa 

in  England  followed  as  a  matter  of 

course  by  confirmation 688 

its  infiuence  in  Germany, 688 

as  an  obstacle  to  evangelical  preach- 
ing,  688 

destroys  spirituality  of  the  church,  688 
injurious    as    putting  in    place   of 
Christ's     command    a    command- 
ment of  men, 68& 

Baptismal  Regeneration, 454,581 

Alexander  Campbell,  his  views  of,...  532 

High  Church  views  of, 682 

Robertson,  F.  W.,  his  views  of, 682 

Baptist  and  Romanist  positions,  no  halt- 
ing place  between, ■ 588 

Baptist  apostolical  succession  unneces- 
sary,  882 

Baptist  denomination,  its  progress  in 
England  and  America  contrasted,..  6B2 

Baptist  theology, 25 

Baptisteries,  natural  and  artificial, 684 

Baptists,  English, 661 

the  views  of  a  portion  on  communion,  548 

Baptists,  Free  WiU, 651 

their  views  on  communion, 548 

admit  the  unbaptized  to  communion 

but  not  to  membership, SSi 

convention  of,  their  action  as  to  mem- 
bership of  Pedobaptists, 66S^ 

Baptists,  High  Church,  their  anxieties 

and  efforts, 682" 

Baptists,  their  unity  maintained  with- 
out episcopal  or  presbyterlal  organ- 
ization,   60» 

Baptize,  the  command  to,  a  command 

to  immerse, 822 

used  with  €!» 624 

used  with  etc, 524 

never  used  in  passive  voice  with  **  wa- 
ter,"  524 

Baptized  members  of  Pedobaptlst 
churches,  why  excluded  from  com- 
munion?  66S^ 
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Ba/ra  in  6en.  1 :  27,  £8,  may  mean  medi- 
ate creation,  or  oreatlon  by  law, —  102 
Barbarism,     recovered     from     only 

through  outward  influences, 270 

probably  a  broken-down  civilization,  271 

Bardeaanesof  Edessa, 189 

Baring-Gould,  theory  of  atonement,..  39B 
Barnabas,  in  what  sense  an  apostle,  —  607 
Bartlett,  exposition  of  1  Pet.  8 :  18-20, . .  886 
on  flgrurative  force  of  certain  Scrip- 
ture terms  relating  to  future  state 

of  the  wicked 680 

Basilides,  quotes  ftom  John's  Gospel, . .    75 

a  representatiye  of  dualism, 187 

his  view  of  the  person  of  Christ, 861 

his  followers  become  Dooetae, 861 

Bastian  held  spontaneous  generation,..  191 

Baur's  theory  of  origin  of  Gospels, 77 

his  statement  of  his  theory, 78 

his  dates  of  the  gospels, 78 

his  theory  examined, 78 

his  method  would  render  history  im- 
possible,      78 

he  exaggerates  apparent  difPerencee 

ingospels, 78 

his  theory  morally  anomalous, 78 

his  theory  fails  to  account  for  early 

acceptance  of  gospels, 79 

his  admissions  fatal  to  his  theory,  —    79 

Baxter,  Richard 25 

on  man  growing  as  a  tree, 486 

Beal  on  Buddhism  and  Nirvana, 87 

Beast,  blasphemy  of, 571 

Beautltudes  respect  dispositions, 285 

*''  Became  God  "  to  make  Christ  suffer, 

why? 411 

Bee,  working,  its  origin  from  queen- 
bee  and  drone  inexplicable, 286 

an  example  of  unconscious  finality, . .    44 
Beecher,  Edward,  on  pre^xistenoe  of 

human  soul, 248 

his  view  of  baptism  as  purification, ..  529 
Beecher,  H.W.,  on  miracles  as  midwives 

of  great  moral  truths, 65 

his  definition  of  holiness, 128 

his  Inaccurate  view  of  Christ's  hu- 
manity,   870 

on  "flesh"  in  John  1:14, 871 

on  punishment  ceasing  so  soon  as  it 

ceases  to  do  good, 694 

Beecher,  Lyman,  his  views  of  regene- 
ration,   452 

how  he  met  perfectionism, 480 

Begun  existence  must  have  a  cause, ...    40 
Beings,  the  highest,  need  most  tending,  485 

Bel  and  the  Dragon, 60 

Believe,  how  to,  no  man  can  teach  an- 
other,   488 

Believers,  in  them  the  ^^  old  man  "  grad- 
ually dies 484 

their  souls  at  death  enter  Into  pres- 
ence of  Christ,  568 

spirits  of  departed,  are  with  God, 568 


Believers,  at  death  enter  Paradise, 568 

state  after  death  preferable  to  present,  563 

departed,  alive  and  conscious, 668 

their  souls  after  death  at  rest  and 

blessed,  664 

Bellamy,  Joseph, 26 

how  related  to  New  School  theology,  818 

his  exercise  of  pastoral  authority, 511 

Bellarmine, 26 

on  the  difference  between  ** imago** 

and  "rtmflttudo," 266 

his  idea  of  original  righteousness, 266 

Benediction  founded  on  intercession,..  428 
Benedictions,  apostolic,  in  them  name 
of  Christ  associated  with  that  of 

Father  on  footing  of  equality, 148 

why  "  God  "  instead  of  " Father  "  in,.  148 
Benevolence  and  love  distinguished, ..  296 

Bengel,  his  faith  in  the  Bible, 106 

on  withholding  wine  ftom  laity  in 

Lord's  Supper, 640 

his  "continuous"  interpretation  of 

Revelation, * 670 

Bentham  on  nature  of  virtue, 148 

Berber  language,  Semitic  in  vocabulary 

and  Aryan  in  grammar. 240 

Berkleyanism,  Edwards  inclined  to  26,206,818 
Berkeley,  on  the  universe,  God's  con- 
versation with  His  creatures, 217 

Berkeley's  idealism, 68,  55 

Bernard  on  impossibility  of  burning  out 

"  image  of  God  "  even  in  hell, 262 

Bersier  on  "  our  neighbor," 380 

Beryl  of  Arabia,  his  view  of  Trinity....  158 

BeiiniffltoeCn  =>  a  "  be-knowlng," 85 

Beza,  Theodore, 24 

his  supralapsarlanism, 428 

Bible,  set  aside  by  Roman  Church, 18 

theworkof  one  mind 84 

the  mind  that  made  it  made  the  soul,    85 
its  silence  on  many  questions  about 

which  human  writings  deal, 85 

Its  infinite  depth  of  meaning  points 

to  a  divine  origin, 86 

"the  word  made  fiesh," 103 

humanity  of,  a  proof  of  its  divinity, . .  103 
errors  in  secular  teachings  do  not  ex- 
ist in  it, 105 

its  aim, 105 

diiBoulties  in,  analogy  between  them 
and  the  disorder  and  mystery  in  na- 
ture,   105 

insoluble    difficulties  in  connection 

therewith  to  be  expected, 105 

difllculties  in,  many  removed  or  less- 
ened by  time,  106 

difficult  to  separate  between  its  his- 
toric and  sdentiflc,  and  its  religious, 

credibility,  105 

explanation  of  seeming  scientific  er- 
rors in. 106 

iwrmanent  difficulties  in,  l^ave  a  moral 
intention, 105 
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Blbla,  apparent  historical  errors  In, 
often  due  to  errors  in  transcrip- 
tion,  107 

its  various  readings,  tbeir  number, 

value,  and  probable  origin, 107 

or  due  to  use  of  round  numbers,  —  107 
or  due  to  meagreness  of  narrative, ..  107 
they  are  dissipated  by  increasing  his- 
torical and  archaeological  research,  106 

alleged  errors  in  morality, 108 

sources  of  such  allegations, 106,  109 

alleged  errors  of  reasoning  in, 109 

alleged  errors  in  quoting  or  interpret- 
ing the  O.T 110 

alleged  errors  in  prophecy, Ill 

certain  books  of,  said  to  be  unworthy 

of  place  in, HI 

ground  of  this  statement, Ill,  112 

portions  of  its  books  alleged  to  be 
written  by  others  than  the  persons 

to  whom  ascribed, 112 

introduction  of  a  document  into  its 
historical  books  does  not  vouch  for 
statements  contained  in  documents,  118 
introduction  into  it  of  sceptical  or 

fictitious  narratives, 113 

defence  of  such  introductions 118 

contains  Illustrations,  from  human 
experience,  of  struggles  and  needs 

of  the  soul, 118 

contains  dramatic  statements  in  which 
are  words  of  Satan  and  wicked  men,  113 

its  variety  a  stimulus  to  Inquiry, 118 

contains  disclaimers  of  inspiration,..  118 
misinterpretations  on  which  this  as- 
sertion rests, 118 

not  primarily  a  book  of  poetry, 167 

does  it  recognize  other  revelations 

among  the  heathen? 369 

speaks  little  of  things  not  of  immedi- 
ate practical  advantage,  887 

Bible  Commentary  on  the  symbolism 

of  the  tree  of  life, SOB 

Biedcrmann, 26 

Binary  stars,  certain  prophetic  state- 
ments compared  to, 672 

Birds,  their  creation  on  fifth  day, 196 

their  ancestry, 196 

they  are  sea-productions, 196 

Birks,  on  creation  from  eternity, 190 

on  the  design  of  provision  of  human 

body, 248 

on  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 

and  evil 806 

on  imputatio  mctaphustccL, 886 

on  original  sin  not  doing  away  with 
significance  of  our  personal  trans- 

grresslon, 848 

Birth,  no  knowledge  possessed  at, 30 

Into  kingdom,   according   to  God's 

will, 429 

Christ  in  his,  how  related  to  maternal 
body,  861 


Bishop,  ordaining,  Bpisoopal  quaUfioa- 

tlons  of 60S 

*  Bishop,*  ^  presbyter,*  and  '  pastor '  des- 
ignate same  office  and  order 609 

testimony  of  Jerome, 601^ 

Dexter's  argument  on, 601^ 

'  Bishop,*  the  word  indicates  duties  of 

the  pastor, 609 

Black,  on  what  constitutes  a  sufficient 

antiquity, 50ft 

Blake,  William,  his  saying  to  Crabbe 

Robinson, 882 

Blanco  White,  Mozley  on, 294,  601 

Bledsoe's  denial  of  created  virtue  or 

vice, 266 

Blessedness,  what? 127 

and  glory  contrasted, ^..  127 

Blind  man,  one  or  two, 106 

Blunt  on  emanation, 189 

Boardman's  comparison  of  Trinity, 107 

Bodies,  new,  of   saints,    confined   to 

place, 686 

Body,  called  by  Scholastics  "  image  of 

God  ttignificative,*' 2flT 

first,  if  annihilated  and  a  second  cre- 
ated, these  bodies  though  informed 

by  same  spirit  not  the  same, 578 

the  particles  of  one  human,  may  be- 
come Incorporated  with  the  bodies 

of  many  others 676 

human,  why  given? 248 

immortality  of,  described  by  Egyp- 
tians,  661 

not  essential  to  activity  and  conscious- 

nesB, 564 

of  man,  honorable, 247 

same,  though  changed  annually, 67t^ 

a  "fiowing  organism," 67» 

a  normal  part  of  man's  being,  at  once 

Scriptural  and  philosophical, 680 

Christ's  glorified,  Ebrard's  specula- 
tions on,  680 

spiritual,  as  evolved  by  will, 680 

Boehme,  Jacob,  on  the  infinity  of  God,  123 

on  intestinal  canal  a  result  of  the  fall,  266 

Boethlus.  definition  of  personality,  12SS,  877 

" Bond-servant  of  sin,"  what? 266 

Book  may  be  called  by  name  of  chief 

author, IIZ 

Book  of  Mormon, 69 

of  Enoch,  its  date, 80 

of  Judges,  its  silence  on  Mosaic  ritual 

explained, 81 

Books  of  O.  T.  quoted  by  Jesus, 96 

of  N.  T.  acknowledged  in  second  cen- 
tury,   1 T2 

Books  written  by  "  laws  of  spelling  and 

grammar?" 4^ 

Borgia,  Caesar, 292 

Bossuet, 26 

his  description  of  heathendom, 282 

Boston,  Thomas, 26 

Bourdaloue,  anecdote  of, 464 
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fiowne  on  *^fireog»phen  of  the  dlyine 

nature," 6 

on  "  ethical  trust  In  the  infinite/ ' 34 

on  **the  expeiienoe-phlloflophy/* —    86 
on  reason  as  never  asking  a  cause  for 

mere  being, iO 

on  the  possibility  of  an  odor  and  a 
flavor  constituting  the  yellow  color 

of  an  orange, 64 

on  personality, 66 

his  phenomenalism  =  objective  ideal- 
ism,     66 

his  theory  dlfFers  from  Berkeley's,  —    66 

his  conception  of  space, 66 

on  finite  things  as  modes  of  infinite,.  182 

on  heredity, 261 

on  freedom, 250 

on  the  ground  of  an  event, 487 

Brace  on  the  effect  of  Christianity  on 

society, 88 

Brahma,  that  of  which  all  things  are  a 

manifestation, 87 

Brahmanlsm,  pantheistic, 66 

its  date, 87 

its  nature, 87 

Bread  In  Lord's  Supper  expressive  of 

unity, 6i2 

Bread  of  life,  transforms  me,  not  I  it,.  642 

Breckinridge,  R.  J., 28 

Brethren,  Pljrmouth,  their  doctrines,  ..  499 

Bretschneider, 24 

on  "image  of  God," 267 

Bride-catching  not  primeval, 270 

"  Brimstone  and  fire,"  Shedd  on, 696 

Brougham's  examination  of  Clarke's 

argument, 48 

Brown,  Dr.  J.,  on  mystery  of  permission 

of  moral  evil, 181 

Browning,  Robert,  on  right, 129 

on  "  God  the  perfect  poet," I97 

a  trlchotomist, 247 

on  all  that  "mark  God's  verdict  in 

determinable  words," 280 

his  expression  "  healing  in  God's  shad- 
ow," In  what  sense  true, 864 

Bruce  on  "redemption  by  sample," —  406 

Bruch  and  Austin  on  rewards, 189 

Brute,  the,  has  no  i>er8onaltty , 121 

is  not  self-conscious, 286 

cannot  objectify  self , 286 

has  no  concepts, 236 

has  no  language, 236 

forms  no  Judgments, 286 

has  no  reasoning, 286 

association  of  ideas  typical  process  of 

brute  mind, 286 

has  no  general  ideas  or  intuitions, 286 

has  no  conscience, 286 

has  no  religious  nature, 235 

has  no  self-determination, 286 

lives  wholly  in  present, 286 

wholly  submerged  in  nature, 286 

cannot  choose  between  motives, 286 


Brute,  the,  obeys  motives, 286- 

Brutes,  from  immateriality  of  their 

minds,  their  immortality  argued, ...  656 
Bryennios*  date  for  "Teaching  of  the 

Twelve  Apostles," 586 

Buckle's  theory  of  history, 21ft 

Buddeus, 24 

his  definition  of  holiness  criticised, 

128,  V» 

Buddha,  his  date, 87 

meaning  of  the  name, 87 

areformer, 87 

compared  with  Christ, 87 

Buddhism,  Its  nature, 87 

triad  of, 170 

essentially  pessimistic 200 

Buddhist  proverb  on  law, 281 

Bttchner,  a  materialist, 62 

"Buncombe," 10 

Bunker  Hill,  no  battle  there  at  all 107 

Bunsen  on  Asiatic  origin  of   North 

American  Indians, 239 

Bunyan,  John, 26 

on  words  but "  holding  the  truth," . .    160 
his  story  of  Christian's  release  from 

his  burden, 406 

his  church.  Its  history, 648 

Burgease  on  imputation  of  sin  of  imme- 
diate ancestors, 8Sft 

on  the  transmlssibllity  of  original  sin 
and  non-transmissibllity  of  personal 

excellence, 887 

Burial  of  food  and  weapons  with  the 
dead  proves  faith  in  spiritual  being 

and  future  state, 272 

Burke,  Edmund,  on  human  laws  as  only 

declaratory, 275 

Burke  on  the  number  of  human  races,.  241 

Burnet,  Gilbert, 26 

Burnt-offering,  its  character, 39ft 

Burton,  Prof.  E.  D..  on  the  Vedas  and 

creation, 185 

Burton  N.  8.,  on  law  and  divine  inter- 
vention, referred  to, 282 

on  union  with  Christ,  symbolized  In 

baptism,  62& 

Bushnell  on  nature  and  the  supernat- 
ural,     W 

on  character  of  Christ, 90 

on  righteousness  and  benevolence,. . .  116 

his  definition  of  holiness, 129 

verges  toward  SabelUanlsm, 158 

on  the  Logos, 162 

on  sacrifice,  replied  to, 897 

on  atonement, 400 

his  modification  of  his  views, 400 

on  Mat.8:17, 402 

his  change  of  front  in  later  writings,  402 
his  view  of  character  of  child  in  char- 
acter of  parent  as  seed  in  capsule,..  686 

on  "  sensible  experiences," 637 

his  enumeration  of  grounds  on  which 
infant  baptism  is  supported, 687 
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Bushnell  denies  hereditary  fruilt  yet 

main  tains  hereditary  holiness, 587 

suggests  a  form  of  annlhilationism, ..  589 

on  **  one  trial  better  than  many," 601 

Butler,  Bishop, 16 

quoted  on  reason, 16 

his  doctrine  of  oonscience  helpful  to 

theology, 18 

on  probable  evidenoe, 80 

discoverer   of   supremacy   of    con- 
science,      46 

on  possibility  of  a  priori  conjectures 
as  to  how  a  divine  revelation  may 

be  given, 60 

on  the  mystery  of  Christ's  satisfac- 
tion  481 

believed  in  brute  immortality, 666 

Buttmann  on  avri, 801 

Byron  on  "  'Tis  something  better  not  to 

be/' »0 

on  the  impossibility  of  exorcizing 
from  "the  unbounded  spirit  the 

quick  sense  of  its  own  sins," 687 

Byzantine  and  Italian  painters,  their 

dominant  ideas  in  portraying  Christ,  866 
Oabanis'  remark  that  brain  secretes 

thought  as  liver  bile, 68 

Oeesar,  the  unifier  of  the  Latin  West. ..  800 
his  words  on  crossing  the  Rubicon,  ..  686 
**  Caged-eagle  theory  "  of  man's  exist- 
ence,   200 

Caiaphas  inspired,  yet  unholy, 100 

Cain,  his  marriage, 280 

his  fear, 230 

Calderwood,  his  illustration  of  the  office 

of  reason  by  the  "  blazed  "  path 16 

his  view  of  Clarke's  and  Gillespie's  ar^ 

gument. 48 

on  ground  of  moral  obligation, 148 

his    inaccurate   definition    of   con- 
science,   266 

on  facts  only  pointing  to  termination 

of  physical  existence, 866 

Calixtus,  and  his  analytic  method  in 

sjrstematic  theology, 28,24,  27 

Calling  logically  subsequent  to  Redemp- 
tion,   426 

\    its  nature,  484 

effectual,  A.  A.Hodge  on, 487 

€all,  made  to  individuals, 420 

the  general  or  external, 484 

its  sincerity, 486 

the  special,  or  efficacious, 486,  486 

•Call  to  ministry,  candidate  should  be 

assured  of, 618 

of  candidate  for  ordination,  church 

should  be  assured  of , 618 

Calovius 24 

his  definition  of  God, 20 

Calvinism,  great  religious  movements 

have  originated  in, 181 

advocacy  of  civil  liberty  connected 
with, 181 


Oalvlnistic  and  Arminlan  views  of  the 

will,  approximation  of, 177 

Calvin,  John, 28,    24 

on  Satan  as  a  theologian, 20 

on  the  "  indeUble  sense  of  divinity,".    80 

on  preservation, 207 

on  impiety  of  not  being  satisfied  with 
being  made  after  similitude  of  God,  261 

on  the  essence  of  sin, 2B3 

on  imputation  of  the  first  sin, 828 

an  Augustinian  and  realist, 820 

on  men   guilty  through  their  own 

fault, 846 

on  regeneration  coming  through  par- 
ticipation in  Christ, 488 

on  union  with  Christ, 447 

onl  Tim.6:17, 600 

on  withholding  wine  in  Lord's  Supper 

from  laity, 540 

how   he    differed    from  Luther  on 

Lord's  Supper, 546 

how  he  differed  from  Zwingle, 546 

his  motto, 500 

on  seeds  of  hell  in  the  hearts  of  the 

wicked, 587 

on  the  justice  of  punishing  everlast- 
ing sin  everlastingly, 606 

Cambridge  Platform,  inadequate, 616 

Campbell,  his  distinction  between  origin 

of  moral  and  physical  laws, 276 

on  two  regions  of  divine  self-mani- 
festation,   28S 

on  atonement, 400 

his  view  of  atonement  examined, 40B 

his  theory  of  atonement,  the  truth  in,  414 
Canaan,  his  children  visited  on  account 

of  his  sins, 888 

Cannibalism  not  primeval  aooording  to 

Lubbock, 270 

Canon,  what? 72 

doctrine  of, 72 

of  Marcion, 78 

Oanus,  Melchior, 25 

Capacity  for  good  or  evil,  a  simple,  a  sin,  205 
Careless,  the,  are  to  be  awakened  by 

presentation  of  ohilms  of  God's  law,  483 
Carlstadt's  opinion  as  to  administration 

of  Lord's  Supper, 541 

Carlyle  on'*  an  absentee  God," 204 

variations  in  his  teaching, 201 

Fronde's  opinion  of, 291 

disgusted  with  his  heroes  before  biog- 
raphies finished, 207 

on  Coleridge, 486 

Carman,  A.  S.,  on  divine  knowledge 
caused  from  eternity  by  something 

in  Ume, 174 

on  Edwards'  view  of  continuous  cre- 
ation,   90^ 

** Carnal  mind,"  itsmeaning, 200 

Caro's  sarcasm, 66 

Carthage,  third  Council  of,  recognizes 
Hebrews,  75 
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Carthage,  Synod  of,  condemns  Pela^us,  810 
Casket  (ssrmbol)  must  be  heeded.  If  gem 
(truth  symbolized)  would  not  be  lost,  630 

Caste,  what? 87 

Christianity,  the  foe  of , 801 

Casualism, 212 

Casuistry,  often  unscriptural  in  its  dis- 
tinctions,   847 

Catacombs,  the, 02 

character  of  the  excavations, 92 

Enoydopeodia  Britannloa  on, 92 

many  paintings  in  them  of  late  date, .    02 
Northcote*s  estimate  of  their  extent,    92 
DeMarohi's  estimate  of  their  extent..    92 
Rawlinson's  estimate  of  their  extent,    92 
bottles  of  euoharlstlo  wine  found  in, .    92 
Catechism,  Roman,  its  teaching  on  the 
gift  added  to  original  righteousness, 
orlgtnaUs jugtUicB donum addidit,  ...  866 
Catechism,  Westminister  Assembly's, 

on  decrees, 176 

oninfAnt  baptism, 688 

Catullus  on  death, 667 

Causality,  its  law  defined, 40 

its  principle  does  not  require  neces- 
sarily a  first  cause, 41 

Cautamii, 41 

Causation,  free,  involves  acting  without 

means, >...    62 

in  man*s  will,  leads  him  to  see  more 
than  mere  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence in  external  phenomena, 273 

Cause  and  effect,  their  simultaneity, 
how  reconciled  with  idea  of  time,..  487 

their  simultaneity.  Hazard  on, 487 

Cause,  equivalent  to  **  requisite,'* 28 

an  infinite,  cannot  be  inferred  from  a 

finite  universe, 41 

efficient  gives  place  to  final, 68 

various  definitions  of, 460 

determines  the  indeterminate,   xxix,  460 

Causes,  Aristotle's  four, 28 

formal,  28 

material, 28 

efficient, 28 

final, 28 

Causes,  an  infinite  series  of,  does  not  re- 
quire a  beginning  or  a  cause  of  it- 
self.      41 

Celsusonthe  impossibility  of  one  sys- 
tem of  religion  for  different  peo- 
ples,     98 

Ceremonial    rites,   imply   ceremonial 

quaUflcations, 661 

Certainty  not  necessity, 178 

Chalcedon  symbol  on  Mary  as  "  mother 

ofQod,** 862,  870 

its  date, 862,  868 

its  formula  with  a  single  exception 

negative,  868 

it  condemned  Butychianism, 862 

promulgated  orthodox  doctrine, 863 

Chaldean  monarchy,  its  date, 107 

40 


Chalmers,  Thomas, 26 

his  anthropological  method  in  theolo- 
gy,      27 

on  ground  of  moral  obligation, 148 

on2Peter,  8, 686 

Chamler, 24 

Chance,  in  what  sense  term  allowable,.  212 
in  what  sense  not  inconsistent  with 

providence, 212 

as  a  name  for  human  ignorance, 212 

as  absence  of  causal  connection, 212 

as  undeslgning  cause, 212 

Janet  on, 212 

Chances,  not  of  equal  importance, 212 

Change,  orderly,  requires  intelligent 

cause 42 

Channing,  on  Christ  as  more  than  hu- 
man,   868 

Character,    wholesomely   affected   by 

systematic  truth, 0 

changed,  rather  than  expressed,  by 

some  actions, 177 

what  it  Is, 267,812 

how  a  man  can  change  his. 268 

Harrison, 260 

what  a  man  wlU  grant  as  to  his  own,.  287 
extent  of  responsibility  for,  accord- 
ing to  Raymond, 817 

sinning  makes  for  itself  a, 601 

sinful,  renders  certain  continuance  in 

sinful  action, 691 

dependent  on  habit, 506 

Charles  the  Fifth,  iUustration  of  humlli- 
atlon  of  Christ  from  his  abdication,  888 

Chamock  on  the  divine  essence, 116 

on  wUl, 178 

Chastisement  distinguished  from  pun- 
ishment,   861,  418 

Chemnitz, 24 

on  human  nature  in  Christ,  877 

Cherubim,  their  significance, 224 

never  found  with  angels, 224 

at  the  gates  of  Eden, 808 

Child,  and  two  oranges, 18 

man,  though  a,  not  necessarily  a  bar- 
barian,   rni 

unborn,  has  promise  and  potency  of 

spiritual  manhood, 867 

Children,  individuality  of,  how  best  ex- 
plained  261 

of  Gehazt  and  others,  visited  with  sins 

of  their  fathers, 888 

Chiliasts  in  every  age  since  Christ  as- 
cended,   660 

Chillingworth's  maxim  inaccurate, 12 

Chillon,  Prisoner  of,  used  as  an  illustra- 
tion,  668 

Chinese  religion,  a  survival  of  the  pat- 

riarchical  family  worship, 86 

their  history,  its  commencement,...  107 
perhaps  left  primitive  abodes  while 

language  still  monosylUbic, 240 

proverb  quoted, 297 
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Chltty,  anecdote  of 20 

Choloe,  not  creation,  the  office  of  wilU.  880 

whftt?  accordiner  to  New  School, 288 

evil,  uniformity  of.  implies  tendency 

or  determination, 821 

of  individuals  to  salvation,  Scriptural 

statements  of, 428 

God's,  a  matter  of  grace  in  eternity 

past,  Scriptural  proofs  of, 420 

God  has  reasons  for  his, 4SiSt 

Christ,  the  organ  of  external  revelation,     8 
his  person  and  character  historical 

realities, 80 

conception  of,  no  sources  open  to 
evangelists  whence  they  miirht  de- 
rive it, 80 

conception  of,  beyond  human  genius,    80 

character  of,  Bushnell  on, 00 

descriptions  of.  their  general  accept- 
ance a  proof  of  actual  existence, ..    00 
if  his  person  and  character  real,  Chris- 
tianity a  revelation  from  God, 00 

Mill  on  his  life  and  sayings, 00 

his  testimony  to  himself, 01 

expressly  claims  equality  with  God, . .    01 

not  an  intentional  djBceiver, 01 

not  self-deceived, 01 

revealer  of  God's  feelings, 128 

the  whole,  present  in  each  believer,..  188 
his  divinity,  some  passages  once  re- 
lied on  as  proving,  now  given  up. ..  146 
Old  Testament  descriptions  are  ap- 
plied to  him, 146 

possesses  attributes  of  God, 147,  387 

undelegated  works  of  God  are  attribu- 
ted to, 147 

receives  honor  and  worship  due  only 

to  God, 148 

his  name  associated  with  that  of  God 

on  footing  of  equality, 148 

equality  with  God,  expressly  claimed 

for  him, 140 

ginonDeu8,nonhonWt 140 

proofs    of   his  divinity   in    certain 

phrases  applied  to  him, 140 

his  divinity  corroborated  by  Christian 

experience,  140,  868 

his  divinity  exhibited  in  hymns  and 

prayers  of  church, 160 

his  divinity,  passages  which  seem  in- 
consistent with,  how  to  be  regarded,  150 

the  perfect  "image of  God," 162 

the  centrifugal  action  of  Deity, 168 

and  Spirit,  characteristic  difTerences 

of  their  work 164 

his  Sonship  eternal, 164 

hisSonship  unique, 164 

if  not  God,  cannot  reveal  God, 180 

the  orders  of  creation  to  be  united  in,  221 

his  human  soul,  Domer  on, 261 

his  character  convicts  of  sin, 277 

he  is  both  the  ideal  and  the  way  to  the 
ideal, 270 


Christ,  not  law,  the  "perfect  image" 

of  God, 283? 

his  holiness,  in  what  it  conststed, 204 

in  Gethesemane  felt  for  race, 88S^ 

believers  not  in,  as  to  substance  of 

their  souls,  when  atonement  made,.  840- 
the  life  of,  which  makes  us  Christians, 
the  same  which  died  and  rose  finom 

thegrave, 840 

human  nature  in,  may  have  jniilt 

without  depravity, 84tf 

Christ,  the  person  of,  doctrine  of,  ...9/0-980^ 
historical  survey  of  views  respecting,  800* 
according  to  Eblonites,    as  distinct 
from  Je«us,  a  preexisting  hyposta- 
sis,   SBl 

a  "  moral  person"  according  to  Nesto- 

rius, ,....  aaer 

his  two  natures, 364 

the  reality  of  his  humanity, 884 

expressly  called  "aman," S64 

his  royal  descent  proved  in  genealogy 
of  Matthew, 864 

the  son  of  Abraham  in  Matthew's 
genealogy, 964 

a  natural  descendant  of  David,  proved 
in  Luke's  genealogy, 864^ 

the  son  of  Adam  in  Luke's  genealogy,  854^ 

possessed  essential  elements  of  human 
nature, 884 

had  the  instincts  and  powers  of  a 
normal  and  developed  humanity, ..  864^ 

subject  to  laws  of  human  develop- 
ment,   864 

in  twelfth  year  appears  to  enter  on 
consciousness  of  his  divine  Sonship,  864 

sufTered  and  died, 864 

bis  death,  according  to  Stroud,  from  a 
broken  heart, 864 

only  * '  seemed  "  to  develop  his  human- 
ity, danger  of  such  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomena, 865- 

said  by  Justin  Martyr  to  have  been  an 
apprentice  to  carpentry, 985- 

lived  a  life  of  faith  and  prayer  under 
the  self-chosen  limitations  of  his  hu- 
miliation,   865- 

dependent  as  we  are  on  Scripture, 
much  of  which  was  written  for  him,  865 

"the  prince  and  perfecter  of  our  faith," 
as  actually  exercising  it. 866 

the  integrity  of  his  humanity, 866 

his  humanity  not  merely  complete  but 
perfect, 865 

was  supematurally  conceived, 865- 

his  birth  "a  creative  act  of  God  break- 
ing through  the  chain  «f  human 
generation," 886- 

his  birth,  light  thrown  on  it  by  science 
which  recognizes  many  methods  of 
propagation  even  in  samespedes,..  886^ 

free,  both  from  hereditary  depravity 
and  from  actual  sin, 9^- 
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Chrift,  bis  freedom  from  an  evil  In- 
oUnationon  which  temptatioa  ooold 
lay  hold 806 

his  immaoulate  oonoepHon, 865 

had  he  been  only  human  nature,  would 
not  haye  been  sinless, 806 

his  divine  life  appropriates  the  human,  806 

his  incarnation  corresponded  to  be- 
liever's regeneration,  886 

his  assumption  of  human  nature  of 
such  a  kind  that,  without  sin,  it  bore 
the  consequences  of  sin, 805 

if  pure  from  sin  and  tendency  to  sin, 
how  open  to  temptation? 805 

tempted  as  Adam  was, 865 

not  omnisdeDt  in  temptation, 885 

had  keenest  susceptibility  to  innocent 
desire 805 

and  to  fear, 808 

in  and  alter  his  scenes  of  temptation 
never  prays  for  f orsrivenees, 800 

possessed  ideal  human  nature, 806 

had  no  perfection  of  physical  form,..  886 

took  our  average  humanity, 886 

sometimes  appearing  prematurely 
aged, 886 

sometimes  revealing  an  attractive  and 
awful  grace, 886 

perhaps  illustrating  at  difTerent  times 
the  ideas  of  the  Byzantine  and  of  the 
Italian  painters, 800 

the  spirituality  of  his  human  nature 
perfect, 808 

united  in  himself  the  excellencies  of 
every  temperament,  nationallty,and 
character,  806 

passively  innocent  yet  positively  holy,  860 

so  loveable  that  '*love  can  never  love 
too  much," 880 

his  nature  the  basis  of  ethics  and  the- 
ology,   800 

his  nature  not  a  natural  but  a  miracu- 
lous product,  886 

his  human  nature  impersonal  prior  to 
its  union  with  the  divine  nature, ...  866 

finds  its  personality  in  union  with  the 
divine  nature, 866 

had  no  consciousness  or  will  apart 
from  personality  of  the  Logos, 806 

was  not  taken  into  union  by  the  divine 
nature  as  an  already  developed  per- 
son,   807 

not  two  persons  in,  a  human  person 
and  a  divine,  867 

his  human  nature  capable  of  self -com- 
munication,   867 

makes  him  spiritual  head  of  a  new 
race, 807 

makes  him  a  vine-man, 807 

this  new  race  propagated  after  analo- 
gy of  old,  867 

this  new  relationship  to  be  preferred 
to  old  natural  ancestry, 867 


Christ,  his  deity  in  relation  to  his  earth- 
ly ministry 867 

Instances  in  which  he  possessed  a  con- 
sciousness of  deity, 807 

instances  In  which  he  ezerdsed  divine 
attributes  and  prerogatives, 807 

there  were  in  him  a  knowledge  and  a 
power  which  belong  only  to  God, ..  888 

the  exhibitions  of  deity  in  his  human 
life  have  elicited  testimonies  that  he 
was  more  than  man 888 

his  deity  recognized  by  Christian  ex- 
perience,   808 

has  elevated  the  conception  of  child- 
hood and  womanhood  and  of  human 
life  in  general, 888 

his  humanity,  neglect  of  the  fact  of, 
has  led  to  the  acceptance  of  such 
substitutes  as  mariolatry,  saint-in- 
vocation, and  the  ''  real-pretence  "  808 
Christ,  union  of  two  natures  in  one 
person 308 

possesses  a  perfect  divine  and  a 
perfect  human  nature. 808 

the  two  natures  in,  united  by  a  bond 
unique  and  inscrutable, 868 

though  possessed  of  two  natures,  is  a 
single  undivided  personality, 808 

possessed  of  a  single  oonsdousneas 
and  will, 888 

uniformly  speaks  of  himself,  and  is 
spoken  of,  as  a  single  person, 868 

attributes  of  both  his  natures  inter- 
changably  ascribed  to  one  person, . .  889 

infinite  value  of  his  atonement  and 
of  the  union  of  race  with  God  in 
him  founded  on  union  of  two  na- 
tures in  one  personality, 888 

his  undivided  personality  recognised 
by  universalChristian  consciousness,  869 

in  him  neither  contraction  of  divini- 
ty or  humanity,  870 

Lutheran  doctrine  of  a  communion 
of  natures  in, 870 

modern  misrepresentations  of  the 
union  of  the  natures  in, 870 

his  humanity  not  a  contracted  and 
metamorphosed  Deity, 870 

his  humanity,  Gess's  view, 870 

his  humanity,  Hofmann's  view, 870 

his  humanity,  Ebrard's  view, 870 

his  humanity,  Beecher's  view, 370 

substance  of  God  cannot  be  in  Christ 
without  correlative  attributes, 871 

doctrine  that  his  humanity  is  a  meta- 
morphosed Deity  leads  to  panthe- 
ism,  871,  87» 

theory  that  his  humanity  is  but  met- 
amo]3;>hosed  Deity  destructive  of 
Scriptural  scheme  of  salvation, 878 

theory  that  the  union  between  his  di- 
vine and  human  natures  is  not  com- 
pleted in  the  incarnating  act» 878 
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Christ,  his  human  oonsolouBnett  med- 
iatinflr  between  divine  and  human, 

Domer's  view  of  the  union  of  the  di- 
Tine  and  human  in  him 

Bothe'8  view  of  the  union  of  the  di- 
vine and  human  in  him, 

union  between  bis  divine  and  human 
natures  gradual,  objections  to  the- 
ory that, 

natures  in,  theory  of  the  gradual  In- 
teroommunication  of,  Nestorian- 
Ism, 

union  of  natures  In,  Thomaslus  on 
Domer's  view  of , 

natures  in,  theory  of  gradual  inter- 
communication of,  a  merging  of 
persons  rather  than  natures, 

personality,  double,  never  hinted  at 
in  his  lanflTua^, 

the  real  nature  of  this  union, 

union  of  natures  in  bis  person  the 
crowning  Christian  mystery, 

person  of,  chief  problems  In  regard  to, 

union  of  natures  in  him,  why  mys- 
terious?  

illustrations  of  union  of  natures  in 
him  imperfect, 

person  of,  a  unique  fftct, 

union  of  natures  in  him,  how  possi- 
ble,  

union  of  natures  set  forth  typically 
inmarriaire, 

how  both  Creator  end  creature  ? 

union  of  natures  in,  does  not  involve 
a  double  personality, 

consciousness  and  will  both  siniple  in 
him 

consciousness  and  will  both  thean- 
throplc  in  him, 

divine  nature,  its  attributes  Imparted 
to  human  nature  In  him, 

Spirit  mediates  communication  of  di- 
vine to  human  nature  in  bis  humil- 
iation,  

Kahnls  on  human  nature  in, 

Philippi  on  human  nature  in, 

in  his  humiliation  subject  to  Spirit, .. 

Servant  of  Jehovah 

**  Lord  of  the  Spirit "  in  his  ex^dtetion, 

divine  nature,  effect  upon  it  of  union 
of  natures, 

natures,  the,  derivatively  possessed  of 
their  mutual  attributes, 

union  of  Deity  and  humanity  in,  il- 
lustrated by  union  of  soul  and  body, 

natures,  necessity  of  union  of,  in  him, 

union  of  natures  in  him  eternal, 

Christ,  the  two  states  of, 

humiliation,  his  state  of, 

no  co-existence  of  two  souls  in, 

his  humiliation  consisted  in  surrender 
of  independent  exercise  of  divine 
attributes, 
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Christ,  submission  of,  to  laws  which 
regulate  oriirin  of  souls  ftnom  a  pre- 
existing* sinful  stock, 888 

reached  oonsclousnsss  of  Sonahip  at 

twelve  years  old, 888 

his  subordination  to  control  of  Hdy 

Spirit, 888 

omnipresence  a  key  to  understanding 

of  his  humiliation 883 

whole,  present  in  every  believer, 888 

would  he  have  become  man,  had  there 

beennosin? 884 

exaltation,  his  state  of, 884 

his  body  not  necessarily  subject  to 

death, 885 

his  resurrection  a  natural  necessity,. .  885 
his  descent  into  hell,  Calvin's  view, . .  885 
his  presence  with  his  people  discussed,  886 

his  human  soul  ubiquitous, 887 

his  offices, 887 

Christ,  the  prophetic  office  of, 388 

his  teaching  as  preincamate  Logos, . .  888 
in  his  earthly  ministry  like  and  unlike 

O.  T.  prophets, 888 

his  activity  prophetic  since  ascension,  888 
his  revelation  of  the  Father  In  glory, 

prophetic, 888 

Christ,  the  priestly  office  of 880 

his  sacriUcial  work,  or  work  of  atone- 
ment,   880 

as  a  martyr, 3W 

his  death  set  forth  both  in  Baptism 

and  Lord's  Supper 400 

the^reat  Penitent, 400 

his  sufferings  propitiatory  and  penal,  401 
his  sacrifice  propitiates  human  con- 
science,   401 

his  work  and  that  of  the  Spirit, 402 

his  obedience,  active  and    passive, 

needed  in  salvation, 408 

his  union  with  humanity  involves  ol>- 

Hgation  to  suffer  for  men, 412 

in  womb  of  Virgin  purged  from  de- 
pravity,   412 

by  his  birth  exposed  to  guilt  and  pen- 
alty  412 

his  guilt,  what? 412 

his  complicity  in  sin  of  race  but  a  sub- 
jective ground  for  laying  on  him  sin 

of  all, 413 

his    identiflcatlon    with    humanity, 

views  of, : 418 

his  humanity  not  pre-natal, 418 

not  responsible  for  sins  of  men  merely 
as  upholder  and  life  of  all  and  spirit- 
ually one  with  believer, 418 

^'asinner  in  Adam," 413 

not  constructive,  but  natural  heir  of 

guilt  of  the  race, 418 

substance  of  his  being  derived  by  nat- 
ural generation  from  Adam, 418 

in  Adam  just  as  we  are, 418 

has  same  race-responsibilities  as  we,.  418 
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Christ,  prieetly  office  of,  took  not  sin, 

but  Its  oonsequenoes, 418 

his  obligation  to  suffer. 418 

his  sufferln^rs,  their  Justice,  imperfect 

Ulustrations  of, 418 

bore  an  imparted,  as  well  as  an  impu- 
ted, srullt, 414 

his  lonjrlnff  to  suffer, .'...  414 

his  sufferings,  their  inevitableness,...  414 
Buffered  as  the  only  healthy  mem- 
ber of  the  race 414 

his  whole  life  propitiatory, 416 

inherited  penalty 415 

Inherited  guilt, 416 

his  circumcision,  its  import, 415 

his  ritual  purification,  its  import, 415 

his  legal  redemption,  its  import, 416 

his  baptism,  its  import, 415 

till  resurrection,  under  race-guilt, .. .  416 
his  atonement,  its  retroactive  Influ- 
ence on  his  humanity, 410 

his  cross,  where  his  guilt  was  first 

purged, 416 

satisfaction  penal  not  pecuniary. 418 

his  propitiation   real,  though  Judge 

and  sacrifice  are  one, 419 

his  satisfaction  not  rendered  to  a  part 

of  the  Godhead, 419 

responsible  because  organically  one 

with  humanity 419 

his  sacrifice  does  not  extend  to  angels,  419 
his  sufferings  may  have  included  re- 
morse,  430 

his  sufferings  though  finite  In  time  are 

infinite  satisfaction, 420 

his  sufferings  equivalent  but  not  iden- 
tical with  those  due  by  sinner, 4S0 

extent  of  his  atonement, 491 

Savior  of  all,  in  what  sense, 401 

how  specially  the  Savior  of  those  who 

believe, 422 

his  priesthood  continues  forever, 422 

his  priesthood,  work  of  intercession,.  422 

his  intercession,  nature  of 422 

his  intercession,  objects  of, 423 

his  general  intercession 423 

his  special  intercession, 423 

his  intercession,  its  relation  to  that  of 

Holy  Spirit, 428 

his  intercession,  relation  of,  to  that  of 

saints, 424 

Christ,  the  kingly  office  of, 424 

his  kingship  respects  the  universe,...  424 
his  kingship    respects    his   militant 

church, 424 

his  kingship  respects  his  church  tri- 
umphant,  425 

must  be  our  king  as  well  as  our  proph- 
et and  priest, 425 

on  throne,  an  important  subject  of 

meditation, 425 

Christ,  union  with,  reasons  for  neglect 
of  doctrine, 488 


Christ,  union  with.  Scriptural  repre- 
sentations of , 488 

*Mnhlm,"it8  meaning, 440 

union  with,  its  nature, 441 

may  be  banished  to  remotest  room  of 
believer's  soul,  but  still  its  Inhabit- 
ant,  448 

his  union  with  race  secures  objective 

reconciliation 444 

his  union  with  believer  secures  sub- 
jective reconciliation, 444 

ascended,     communicates     life     to 

church 446 

may  be  received  by  those  who  have 
not  heard  of  his  manifestation  in 

thefiesh, 468 

his  sufferings  ground  of   acquittal 

from  penalty  of  law, 4T6 

his  obedience,  ground  of  rewards,..  476 
union  with,  secures  his  life  as  domi- 
nant principle  in  believer 478 

his  life  in  believer  gradually  eztir^ 

pates  depravity, 478 

we  in,  =  Justification, 479 

in  us  =  sanctlfication, 479 

his  work  for  us  and  in  us, 488 

becomes  a  new  object  of  attention  to 

the  believer, 466 

union  with,  secures  impartation  of 

Christ's  Spirit  to  beUever 487 

command  of,  cannot  be  modified  or 

dispensed  with  by  church, 526 

submitted  to  Mosaic  rites  appointed 

for  sinners, 629 

God's    Judicial    activity     exercised 

through  him 683 

his  human  body  confined  to  place,  ...  585 
his  human  soul  not  confined  to  place,  586 
Christendom,  its  forward-looking  spirit 

owed  to  Scriptures, : 85 

Christian,  his  experience  in  Pilgrim's 

Progress, 282 

abandons  self , 284 

has  broken  through  race-connection,  864 

is  chastised,  but  never  punished, 864 

makes  progressive  conquest  of  sin- 
fulness of  his  nature, 484 

Christianity,  in  what  sense  a  supple- 
mentary dispensation, J5 

its  triumph  over  paganism  the  won- 
der of  history, 91 

obstacles  to  its  progress, 92 

the  natural  insufficiency  of  means 

used  to  secure  its  progress, 92 

infiuence  on  civilization, 93 

infiuenoe  on  individuals, 93 

how  it  supplements  pantheism, 188 

circumstances  in  Roman  civilization 

favoring  its  spread, 860 

Japanese  objection  to  its  doctrine  of 

brotherhood, 601 

Christological  method  of  theology, 27 

Christology, 868 
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ChronldeBliioorponrtes  different  doco- 

meDts, lis 

ChroDOloffT,  Hebrew, 105 

Septoairiiit, H» 

of  the  fkttaen, HW 

Usher's, 106 

Hales's, 105 

CbrysostoiiitOnmeD  cuttDflr  themaeives 

Into  hell, fi« 

Chnroh,  its  effectiveDess  dependent  on 

correct  doctrine, 10 

unwritten  truth  before  it, 18 

WM  it  before  Bible, 18 

prefigured...... — .    08 

polity  and  ordinances,  tlieir  design,...  280 

a  prophetic  institution, 880 

of  Bnffland,  its  views  of  relation  of 

regeneration  and  baptism, 4M 

dootrineof  the. 4M-668 

constitution  of  the,  or  church  polltj, 

40i-619 

itsbuvestslffuiflcation 404 

and  kingdom,  distinction  between,...  4M 
visible  and  invisible,  distinction  be- 
tween,  404 

invisible,    distinguished    from    the 

individual  church, 404 

the  individual,  defined, 406 

laws  of  Christ  as  to,  summarised, 406 

its  derivation, 486 

the  term  sometimes  applied  in  a  loose 

sense, 486 

desiffuatinir  a  popular  assembly, 486 

used  in  a  generic  or  collective  sense,.  405 
local,  alwajrs  of  a  number  that  could 

assemble  in  one  place, 408 

of  New  York,  the  Baptist,  in  what 

sense  used, 406 

of  divine  appointment, 41^ 

its  oecumenical-local  sense, 406 

local,  a  microcosm, 400 

a  voluntary  society, 487 

membership   in,  not  hereditary   or 

compulsory, 487 

an  outgrowth  of  regeneration, 407 

Involuntary,  an  abeiudity, 407 

union  with,  follows  soul's  spiritual 

union  with  Christ, 487 

Domer  on  doctrine  of , 487 

oiiganization  of , 407 

Its  informal  organization, 487 

its  formal  organization, 407 

formally  organized  in  New  Testament,  487 
progress  in  its  development  indicated 

by  names  given  to  Christians, 486 

not  an  exclusively  spiritual  body, 488 

theory   of    Friends   and   Plymouth 

Brethren  regarding, 408 

its  organization  not  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency,  408 

organization,  the,  in  existence  before 
close  of  Canon,  binding  as  an  ex- 
ample,  408 


Church,  absurdity  of  moulding  its  order 
to  suit  countries  in  which  eatab- 

lished, 980 

nature  of  its  organiaition, SOB 

members  of  the  local,  must  first  be 

members  of  the  universal, 680 

its  members  regenerate  persona, 680 

recoffuiaes  Christ  as  only  law-glver,..  580 
its  members  on  footing  of  equality,..  600 
no  juiisdietion  of  one  over  another,.-  601 

independent  of  dvil  power, 601 

the  local,  its  sole  object, 601 

the  local,  methods  of  promoting'  its 

object, 601 

the  local,  united  worship  a  duty  of,..  601 
the  local,  mutual  watch-care  and  ex- 
hortation, a  duty  of  ,  601 

the  local,  oonunon  labours  for  recla- 
mation of  impenitent, 601 

its  law  the  will  of  Christ, 601 

qualifications  for  its  membefship, 601 

duties  of  its  members, 601 

itsgenesto, 608 

existed  in  germ  before  Pentecost, 608 

provision  for  offices  in,  made  as  exi- 
gencies arose, 5tt 

Paul's  teaching'  with  regard  to,  pro- 
gressive,   608 

how  far  synagogue  was  model  oC, 608 

a,  how  constituted, 608 

at  formation  of  a,  a  council  import- 
ant but  not  essential, 608 

its  government, 60S 

its  government,  as  regards  source,  an 

absolute  monarchy, 60i 

its  government,  as  regards  interivre- 
tatlon  and  execution  of  Christ's  will, 

an  absolute  democracy, 604 

Free,  of  Scotland,  a  principle  in  its 

secession  from  Establishment, 604 

proof  that  its  jrovemment  is  denao- 

cratic  or  congregational, 601 

its  duty  to  preserve  unity  of  action,. .  60i 
to  seek  to  secure  unanimity  by  moral 

suasion, 504 

wilful  and  obstinate  opposition  to  its 

decisions,  schism, 504 

government  proceeds  upon  supposi- 
tion that  Christ  dwells  in  all  be- 
lievers,   604 

responsible  as  a  whole  for  pure  doc- 
trine and  practice, 606 

ordinances  committed  to  whole,  to 

guard, 605 

the  whole,  elects  its  officers, 606 

the  whole,  exercises  discipline, 605 

educational  influence  of  devolving' 

government  on  whole, 606 

pastor's  duty  to  develop  its  self-gov- 
ernment,  605 

g-ovemment,  erroneous  views  of, 607 

the  Romanist,  or  world-church  theory 
of 607 
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ChUTob,  bierarobloal  ffoverDment  of, 
oorruptlug  to  it  and  dlshonoiinir  to 

Christ, sen 

Protestant,  where  before  Luther  ? —  606 

national-church  theory  of, 606 

national-church  theory  of,  Invldioua,  606 
a  spiritual,  cannot  be  confined  to  geo- 

flrraphlcalUnes, 606 

national-church  theory  of,  leads  to  a 

world-church  or  Romanism, 508 

Preebsrterian  system  of,  authors  on,..  606 
Independence  of,  not  given  up  till 

third  or  fourth  century, 608 

officers  of,  two, 609 

ordination  of  officers  In 6U 

local,  highest  authority  in  New  Testa- 
ment,   618 

<Usoiplineof  the, 616 

local,  only  methods  of  erit  from, 616 

in  case  of  serious  internal  disagree- 
ments  council    called   to   advise, 

should  not  be  e^^parte 619 

independence  requires  Christian  co- 
operation of  churches, 619 

listof  authoritiesongeneral  subjectof ,  619 

ordinances  of  the, 680-658 

oannot  modify  or  dispense  with  a 

command  of  Christ, &96 

^ocal,  not  a  legislative  but  executive 

body, 686 

not  above  Christ  and  Scripture, 626 

to  preserve  its  existence,  must  have 

control  of  its  membership 688 

either  hereditary,  or  typified  by  Jew- 

ish  people, 687 

the  true,  how  according  to  Romanists 

one  may  belong  to  the  soul  of, 546 

Churches,  Baptist^  their  essential  prin- 
ciples,  406 

theory  of  provincial  or  national, 608 

of  New  Testament,  held  intercourse 

as  independent  bodies, 506 

relation  to  one  another, 617 

equal  fellowship  of , 617 

fraternal  and  co5perative  fellowship 

of, 617 

ought  to  consult  on  matters  affecting 

their  common  interests, 618 

ahould  seek  advice  of  one  another,...  618 
should  take  advice  of  one  another,. . .  618 
their  Independence  qualified  by  inter- 
dependence,   618 

regtilated  in  their  intercourse  by  same 
law  which  regulates  individual  be- 
lievers,  618 

how  may  fellowship  between  be  brok- 
en?  618 

Cicero,  on  what  the  eye  sees, xxxi 

on  the  idea  of  God  as  innate, 80 

on  honatum  and  utfUj 18S 

on  the  gods  governing  the  world, t\l 

on  the  gods  neglecting  little  things,.  213 
on  sin,  quoted, W7 


Cicero,  on  culpability  in  trifles, 806 

on  man's  dependence  on  God, 460 

a  saying  of  his  applicable  to  the  church 

invisible,  404 

could  only  conjecture  as  to  immor- 

taUty, 657 

Otreuiatio, 161 

Circumcision  of  Christ,  its  import, 416 

Circumcision,  arguments  to  show  that 
its  law  and  that  of  Baptism  are  not 

the  same, 687 

Oircumineesado,  161 

City,  heaven  why  represented  as  a, . ...  686 
City  of  Gk>d,  earthly  adumbrations  of, .  686 

Civilization,  arts  of,  can  be  lost, £71 

hopefulness  of  modem,  derived  from 

Hebrew  prophecy, 860 

Civil  law,  power  of,  not  the  ground  of 

moral  obligation, 141 

regards  not  merely  act  but  motive 

or  intent, 886 

Clan-relationship,   an   illustration   of 

Christ's  relations  to  race, 414 

Clarke,  Samuel,  ontologlcal  argument 

aooordingto, 47 

his  argument  would  prove  God  to  be 

matter...... 48 

hisargument,Calderwood'scritlcismof  48 

his  argument,  weakness  of, 188 

his  view  of  ground  of  moral  obligation,  142 
Clarke,  Dorus,  on  saying  the  catechism,  10 
Claudius  Lysias,  letter  of,  not  correct 

in  its  statements, 118 

Clement  of  Rome  quotes  from  New  Tes- 
tament writings, 74 

his  epistle  not  a  letter  of  the  bishop, 

but  of  the  church, 618 

the  ground  on  which  he  denied  future 

punishment, 601 

Clementines,  pseudo,  their  views, 861 

Closet,  Christian's,  Trinity  present  in, . .  424 

Cobbe,  Frances  Power,  quoted, 48 

on  Schopenhauer, 200 

her  comparison  of  nature  to  a  strand- 
ed ship, 654 

Cocoeius, 24 

founder  of  the  federal  theology, 888 

Coffin,  called  by  Egyptians  "chest  of 

the  living," 661 

Cofifito,  srvo  i>0U8  est, 84 

CogUo,  ergo  ntm  =  cogttn,  aeOicet  mmj ...    81 
Cognition  of  finlteness,   dependence, 
etc.,  the  occasion  of  direct  cognition 

of  the  infinite,  absolute,  etc., 29 

Colby,  H.  F.,  on  terms  of  communion,.  651 

Coleridge  on  faith 3 

on  first  truths, 80 

on  experience, 68 

on  children's  education, 801 

on  evil  antecedent  to  personal  trans- 
gression,   821 

on  church's  power  to  modify  an  ordi- 
nance,  686 
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CoUectlonB  of  New  Testament  writings 

date  back  to  first  century, 72 

Columbus  and  the  pigeons, 213 

Comets,  an  Illustration  from, 599 

Coming,  second,  of  Christ, 566 

nature  of, 667 

objects  to  be  secured  at, 667 

to  be  like  bis  departure, 667 

analogous  to  his  first, 607 

Christ,  how  visible  to  all  at  his. 668 

hoped  for  by  early  Christians  in  their 

life-time,  668 

time  of,  hidden  in  God's  counsels, —  668 
prophecies  of,  expressed  in  a  large 

way 668 

time  of,  not  known  to  apostles, 609 

time  of,  hidden  from  Christ  in  the 

flesh, 609 

time  of,  presumption  of  pretending 

to  know, 609 

parallel  between  first  and, 509 

patient  waiting  for,  disciplinary, —  509 

precursoi-s  of, 669 

a  general  prevalence  of  Christianity, 

a  precursor  of, 609 

a  deep  and  wide-spread  development 

of  evil,  a  precursor  of, 670 

a  personal    antichrist,  a  precursor 

of, 670 

four  signs  of  its  near  approach, 671 

decay  of  Turkish  Empire  said  to  be 

sign  of, 671 

Pope's  loss  of  temporal  power  said  to 

be  sign  of, 571 

conversion  of  Jews  and  their  return 

to  Holy  Land,  said  to  be  sign  of, .. .  571 
Holy  Spirit  and  conversion  of  Gentiles 

said  to  be  a  sign  of,   671 

its  relation  to  millenium, 671 

millenium  prlorto, 571 

immediately  connected  with  a  gener- 
al resurection  and  Judgment, 578 

no  thousand  years  between  it  and  the 
resurrection  of  wicked  and  general 

Judgment 5T8 

of  two  kinds, 674 

a  possible  reconciliation  of  pre-mil- 
lenarianand  post-millenarian  the- 
ories of,  574 

is  the  preaching  which  is  to  precede  it 

to  individuals  or  nations  ? 574 

the  destiny  of  those  living  at, 575 

Comings  of  Christ,  partial  and  typi- 
cal,   566 

Command,  a  slight,  best  test  of  obedi- 
ence,   806 

Commenting,  its  progress, 18 

Commercial  analogies  of  atonement  in 

Scripture, 891 

Commercial  theory  of  atonement, 407 

Commission,  Christ's  final,  not  merely 

to  eleven, 605 

Committee  on  discipline,  its  function,.  617 


Common  law  of  the  church,  N.  T.  prece- 
dent,  540 

Communion  of  natures  in  Christ,  Luth- 
eran view  of,  870 

Communion,  terms  of,  church's  duty  in 

relation  to 540 

not  terms  of  salvation, 65L 

H.F.Colby  on, 661 

a  man  may  be  a  Christian  and  yet  not 

entiUed  to,   651 

terms  of,  open,  special  objections  to,  651 
open,  the  practice  of  but  an  insignifi- 
cant fragment  of  organized  Christi- 
anity,   661 

open,  assumes  an  unscriptural  ine- 
quality among  the  ordinances, 551 

open,  tends  to  do  away  with  bap- 
tism,   661 

open,  tends  to  do  away  with  all  disd- 

pUne, 561 

open,  tends  to  do  away  with  visible 

church, 662 

open,  the  unsatlsfactorlness  of  the 
only  grounds  on  which  it  can  be 

Justified, 568 

strict,  objections  to,  answered, 66{5 

strict,    a    hindrance     to    Christian 

union, 662 

strict,  its  alleged  inconsistency, 65S( 

strict,  its  alleged  impolicy, 662 

Communion  with  God,  final  state  of, ..  685 

Compact  with  Satan, 280 

Complex  action,  a  part  of,  often  men- 
tioned for  its  whole, 581 

Complexity  marks  elevation  in  the  scale 

of  being, 110 

Comte,  his  theory  that  all  knowledge  is 

phenomenal, 4 

his  phrase  "  positive  philosophy,"  —     4 
his  worship  of  universal  humanity,..    46 

its  meaning, 292,293 

his  theory  of  progress, 271 

Conant  on  genealogies, 100 

on  the  description  of  Eden, 100 

on  ^awTt^w, - 522 

Concept  Is  not  a  mental  image, 5 

Conception,  immaculate,  of  Christ,  —  805 

of  the  Virgin,  absurd, 885 

Concepts  in  theology  may  be  sufficient- 
ly defined  to  distinguish  them  ftt>m 

all  others, ^ 

Concessions  of  opponents  to  Baptists,..  668 

Concupiscence,  what? 260 

Romanist  doctrine  of, 810 

Concurrence,  divine,  theory  of, 202;  20O 

with  second  causes,  inscrutable, 207 

with  evil  actions,  its  limitations, 207 

Condemnation,  for  depravity> 88S 

an  actof  Justice, 427 

Condillac,  a  materialist, 62 

Conduct,  immoral,  a  ground  of  exclu- 
sion from  the  Lord's  Supper, 649 

"Confession,"  meaning, 22 
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OonfeflBlon  not  sufficient  to  take  awaj 

sin. 408 

Romanist  doctrine  of , MB 

Oonfesslon,  Westminister,  on  results  of 

man*s  fall, 844,  845 

**  Confessions   of   a   Beautiful  Soul," 

Goethe's. »0 

Conflagration,  final,  Peter's  and  John's 

descriptions  reconciled, 672 

in  two  periods  according  to  Elliott, . .  572 

Conflict  in  believer, 484 

Confucianism,  sketch  of, 86 

Confucian  morality,  what? 87 

Confucius,  his  contemporaries. 86 

left  reUfirion  as  he  found  it, 86 

Ezra Abboton, 87 

Congenltally  cruel  disposition  not  ad- 
mitted a  plea  for  murderer, 286 

Oonffreirational.   goyemment  of    the 
church  is  democratic  or,  proved. ...  504 
churches,  entrance  of  Unltarianism 
into,  attributed  to  infant  baptism,.  588 

Connate  ideas,  what? 80 

Conscience,  what? 46 

proves  personality  in  Law-gi  ver 46 

speaks  not  in  indicatlye  but  Impera- 
tive mood, 46 

atheist's  view  of , 46 

not  a  reflection  of  nature, 46 

its  witness  against  pantheism, 66 

its  thirst  in  man  assuaged  by  atone- 
ment,  141 

Itsnature, 254 

not  a  faculty  but  a  mode, 254 

intellectual  element  in, 254 

emotional  element  in 254- 

discriminative, ^ 254 

impulsive, 254 

does  not  Include  moral  Intuition. 254 

does  not  Include  accepted  law, 254 

does  not  include  remorse  or  approval,  265 

does  not  indude  fear  or  hope, 255 

distinguished  from  moral  reason, 265 

distinguished  from  moral  sentiment,   265 
Calderwood's^naccurate  definition  of,  266 

Whewell  Inaccurate  regarding, 265 

not  law-book  or  sheriff  but  judge, 265 

uniform  and  Infallible, 266 

in  what  sense  capable  of  education,..  266 
this  view  of,  reconciles  the  intuitional 

and  empirical  theories, 256 

"weak," 266 

"branded"  or  "seared," 266 

"sprinkled  from  an  evil," 256 

when  echo  of  CK>d's  voice  ? 266 

its  spontaneity  and  sovereignty, 266 

the  authority  of ,  explained, 256 

a  witness  to  a  personal,  holy  God, ....  256 
as  primarily  cognitive  or  intuitional, 

list  of  authors  on, 256 

Hopkins  on, 256 

Peabody  on 257 

H.B.  Smith  on, 257 


Conscience,  sin  renders  it  less  sensitive, 

but  can  never  finally  sUence  it, 847 

human,  needs  propitiation  of  Christ's 

sacrifice, 401 

absolute  liberty  of,  a  distinguishing 

tenet  of  Baptists, 501 

Consciousness,  Christian,  not  bl  norma 

normana^ 16 

Christian,  a  norma  normota, 16 

defined, 86 

in  its  strict  sense  cannot  be  a  source 

of  the  idea  of  God, 86 

its  mature  deliverances  to  be  regarded 
rather  than  blind  stirrings  of  primi- 
tive pulp,  Bowne  on 86 

called  forth  by  presence  of  non-ego,.    67 
the  ethlco-rellglous,  its  alleged  func- 
tion in  Biblical  interpretation, 100 

brutes  possess, 121 

Consistency  among  the  evangelists, 82 

Constantinople,  Synod  of,  condemned 
Orlgen's  view  of  preSxistence  of 

soul 248 

Council  of,  condemned  Apollinarian- 

ism 862 

Council  of,  sanctioned  view  of  John 

of  Damascus, 877 

Constructive  consent  to  Adam's  sin, ...  8E8 

Consubstantiatlon 646 

not  required  by  Scripture 545 

contradicts  Justification  by  faith, ....  645 

requires  a  sacerdotal  order 545 

logically  tends  to  Romanism, 645 

changes  the  ordinance  to  one  of  mys- 
tery and  fear, 646 

Contents  of  the  intuition  of  God, 87 

Contlnuist,  or  continuous,  interpreta- 
tion of  Revelation,  68.  670 

Continuous  creation, 205 

objections  to 205,206 

list  of  authors  on, 206 

Continuous    development    in    God's 

revelation,  instances  of, 60 

Contrary  choice,  Adam  possessed  the 

power  of, 264 

not  essential  to  wlU, 812 

present  power  of,  its  limits, 817 

Contrition,  Romish  doctrine  of. 468 

Controversies  as  to  person  of  Christ, 

their  results  to  the  church, 11 

how  conveniently  classified, 808 

Conversion  of  Roman  Empire  to  Chris- 
tianity,     01 

Conyerslon,  God's  act  on  the  will  in,...  486 
sudden,  Drunmiond  on  humaneness  of,  450 

defined, 460 

Includes  repentance, 460 

includes  faith, 460 

human  side  of  regeneration, 460 

a  voluntary  activity, 460 

man's  powers  may  be  interpenetrated 
by  the  divine  so  as  to  make  him  truly 
free, 460 
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Conversion,  divine  and  human  activity 
in,  not  one  of  cbronolofrloal  saooea- 

slon, 4flO 

there  must  be  an  unconstrained  move- 
ment of  man's  own  will  in, 400 

as  really  man's  own  work  as  if  there 

were  no  divine  iniluenoe  upon  him,  461 
a  view  of  the  union  of  human  and 

divine  in, 461 

combination  of  human  and  divine  in, 

illustrations  of, 461 

a  subordinate  use  of  the  term, 401 

subsequent  to  first,  its  character, 461 

Convicted  sinner,  in  greatest  danger,..  488 
in  first  instance  not  to  be  directed  to 
performance  of  external  duties, ...  488 
Conviction  of   sin,  ascribed  to  Holy 

Spirit, '. in 

how  much  of  it  needed  to  secure  sal* 

vation? 464 

Conybeare  and  Howson  on  "bishop** 

and  "elder,"  in  N.T., 800 

on  Bom.  0 : 4, 6M 

Cook,  Joseph,  on  Trinity, 144 

on  variability  of  species, 248 

on  laws  of  nature  the  habits  of  QoA,.  2TS 

his  comparison  of  man  to  sea, 288 

Copy,  an  evidence  when  original  lost, . .    TO 
CorlDthians,  Second,  6 : 4,  exposition  of,  416 
Corruption,  moral,  so  settled  that  no 
power  to  do  good  remains,  meets 

with  deepest  disapprobation, 286 

Corruption  of  moral  nature,  what,  —  840 
Corrupt  nature  universal  among  men,.  200 

Cosmogonies,  unscientific, 106 

Biblical  and  heathen,  comparison  of. 

list  of  authors  on, ISB 

Cosmological  argument,  stated, 40 

an  argument  from  change  in  nature,   40 

its  advocates, 40 

itsdefects, 40 

cannot  show  that  the  substance  of  the 

universe  had  a  beginning, 40 

cannot  show  that  cause  of  universe 

may  not  be  within  itself , 40 

proves  onlyforce, 40 

cannot  disprove  an  infinite  series  of 

dependent  causes, 41 

cannot  from  a  finite  universe  prove 

an  infinite  cause, 41 

merely  proves  existence  of  cause  of 

u  ni  verse  indefinitely  great, 41 

requires  intuition  of  Infinite  as  sup- 
plement,      41 

its  value, 41 

Couches,  immersion  of, 628 

Council  of  churches,  its  place  in  ordi- 
nation,   614 

has  no  authority  which  does  not  re- 
side in  the  constituent  churches,...  626 
Council  of  ordination,  should  be  numer- 
ous and  impartially  constituted, 614 

presence  of  lay-delegates  in, 614 


Councils  did  not  claim  authority  till 

second  century, 508 

"Counsel,"  in  Bph.  1 :  11,  its  meaning,.  171 

Counterfeit  miracles, 68 

Covenant,  condemnation  by,  theory  of,  8E2 

what  Cocceius  meant  by  it, 828 

with  Adam  disproved, 884 

Covetousness,  what? 286 

Cranial  capacity  of  man  and  apes  com- 
pared,  287 

Crawford  on  Abel's  sacrifice, 806 

on  Bushnell*s  view  of  atonement, 401 

Orearet  its  significance  in  dietator  eonni^ 

les  ereavUt 606 

Creatianism,  its  advocates, 2S0 

proof  alleged, 260 

modified  by  modern  Beformed  theol- 
ogians,   261 

reasons  for  its  untenableneas, 260 

not  required  by  Scripture, 260 

strips  man  of  noblest  powers  of  prop- 
agation,  260 

does  not  explain  children's  likeness  to 

parents, 261 

unpbyslological,  260 

makes  Gk>d  the  author  directly  or  in- 
directly of  moral  evil, 261 

Creatianists,  most  Beformed  and  Bom- 

an  Catholic  theologians,  280 

hold  wvtv/ia  to  be  direct  creation  of 

God,  260 

trlchotomists  usually  are, 280 

Creatian  theory  of  origin  of  soul, 260 

Creation,  attributed  to  Christ, 147 

attributed  to  the  Spirit, 167 

'   the  decree  of,  was  the  decree  of  its  re- 
sults,   174 

doctrine  of, 186-202 

definition  of, 188 

not  a  fashioning  of  pre-existing  ma- 
terial,  188 

not  an  emanation  from  substance  of 

deity, M8 

dlvine,as  the  origination  of  substance,  188 
not  necessary,  but  the  apt  of  a  free 

will, 188 

an  act  of  the  triune  Ood, 188 

proof  of  doctrine  of , 184 

a  truth  of  Scripture, 184 

Scriptural  revelation  of,  adds  the  one 
fact  necessary  to  unity  and  rational- 
ity of  science, 184 

direct  Scriptural  statements  of 184 

"created  to  make"  (Gen.  2:8),  its 

meaning, 186 

without  preexisting  materials,  a  He- 
brew idea, 185 

Hebrew  can  best  of  all  ancient  lan- 
guages express  acts  of  God  in, 185 

absolute,  perhaps  known  only  to  He- 
brews,   186 

idea  of,  asserted  by  some  to  be  known 
to  other  religions  than  the  Hebrew,  185 
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Creation,  Riir  Veda  on, 186 

described  in  a  papyrus  in  British  Mu- 
seum,   186 

in  beatheu  syvtems,  autborities  on, . .  186 
**out  of  nothingr, *'  its  origin  as  a  phrase,  186 

Indirect  Scriptural  evidence  for, 186 

theories  which  oppose, 186 

dualistic  conception  of, 186 

out  of  nothing,  no  more  Inconceiyable 

than  eternity  of  matter, 187 

from  eternity, 117,190 

not  a  necessaiT  result  of  Ood's  om- 
nipotence,   190 

from  eternity  a  contradiction  in  terms,  190 
eternal,  not  required  by  God's  Inmiu- 

tability,   190 

eternal,  not  required  by  God's  love,..  190 
eternal.  Inconsistent  with  God's  free 

wlU 190 

Infinite  as  well  as  eternal,  required  to 

satisfy  God, 190 

continuous, 190 

brings  forth  something  capable  of 

self-development, 19iS 

lays  foundation  for  cosmogony, 192 

Creation,  Mosaic  account  of, 191-196 

unites  ideas  of  creation  and  develop- 
ment,  191 

recognizes  development, 192 

probably  describes  brute  and  human 
life  as  acts  of  absolute  origination,.  196 

not  allegorical  or  mjrthloal, 196 

not  a  vision  granted  to  Moses, 198 

probably  a  revelation  made  to  first 
man  and  handed   down  to  Moses* 

time, A 198 

hyper-literal  interpretation  of, 196 

hypeK^-sotentific  interpretation  of, ...  103 
In  general,  not  precise,  accord  with 

geological  history 194 

pictorial-summary  interpretation, ..  194 

reduced  to  a  tentative  scheme, 194 

no  scheme  of  reconciling  it  with  geol- 
ogy, a  finality, 104 

Augustine  on, 194 

Danaonsucceasionin, 196 

list  of  authorson, 195 

Creation,  God's  end  in, 195 

testimony  of  Scripture  as  to, 196 

testimony  of  reason  regarding, 196 

God's  glory  the  only  end  actually  at- 
tained in, 196 

does  not  increase,  but  reveals  the 

divine  glory 197 

God  loves  preeminently  the  manifes- 
tation of  himself  In. 197 

Creation,  its  relation  to  other  doctrines,  198 
its  relation  to  the  holiness  of  God, ....  198 
its    relation  to  the  benevolence  of 

God.  198 

how  ^*  good,"  though  physical  and 

moral  evil  exist. 198 

not  perfect  even  at  first, 199 


Creation,  its  relation  to  the  wisdom  and 

free-will  of  God, 190 

cannot  fully  express  the  perfections 

of  God, 199 

God  always  had  plan  of , 109 

God  has  chosen  best  possible  plan  in, .  199 
in  relation  to  providence  and  redemp- 
tion  80O 

its  logical  alternative, pantheism, ....  200 
doctrine  of,  constitutes  an  antidote 
to  most  of  false  philosophy  of  the 

time, 201 

the  Sabbath  as  commemorating, 201 

Assyrian  accounts  of 201 

Creation,  continuous, 205 

its  principal  advocates 205 

objections  to, 205 

contradicts  our  intuitions  of  sub- 
stance and  causality, 206 

denies  existence  and  efficiency  of  seo- 

ond  causes, 205 

involves  all  the  difficulties  of  Idealism,  205 
Impugns  the  divine  veracity,  love,  and 

holiness, 206 

renden  personal  identity  inexpU<v 

able, 200 

intended  by  Edwards  as  a  solution  of 

problem  of  original  sin, 206»  318 

tends  to  pantheism, 200 

denies  nature. 206 

renders  everything— that  lB,nothlng^ 

supernatural 206 

Domeron 206 

Creation,  all  the  orden  of,  to  be  united 

in  Christ, 212 

of  man,  a  fact  of  Scripture, 284 

of  man.  method  of,  not  disclosed  in 

Scripture,  284 

of  man's  soul  determined  by  psychol- 
ogy to  be  immediate,.., 284 

of  man's  body,  method  of,  whether 
mediate  or  immediate,  not  revealed 

in  Scripture 286 

of  man's  body  to  be  preferably  regard- 
ed as  immediate, 288 

Agassiz's  theory  of  ditferent  centres 

of, 242 

theory  of  separate  centres  of,  science 

adverse  to, 242 

man's,  in  harmony  with  his  dlchoto- 

mous  nature, 243 

of  soul,  passages  adduced  to  prove  di- 
rect divine  agency  in,  can  be  as  well 
understood  on  theory  of  mediate 

agency,  260 

of  man.  the  lofty  conception  in  the 

Protestant  and  Augustinian  view, .  260 
second,  a  point  of  distinction  from 

first, 876 

body  in,  made  corruptible. 688 

soul  In,  made  incorruptible, 568 

CrecfXttm, 192 

Credibility  of  writera  of  Scripture, ....    82 
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Credibility  of  Old  Testament  f ollowt 
from  credibllitj  of  New, 88 

Credo  quia  imjumtbiU  est, 18 

"Creed,"  meaninir  of, 

Creeds,  how  they  Bpraoflr  up, 10 

of  third  and  fourth  oentury,  their  na- 
ture,      11 

Cremeron  ^xij, 346 

on  avTftAAay^o, . 806 

on  9a«Ti<a>, ( 

Cries  of  animals  called  by  Cartesians 

"oreakiner  of  the  machine," 68 

Crime  prevented  by  oonvlotion  that  it 

deserves  punishment, 858 

Crimen  Icetioe  maJestaiU, 400 

Crimes  of  passion  and  deliberation, 885 

Crippen    on    Athanasius'    view    that 

Christ's  death  was  due  to  God, 406 

Criticism  and  specuUtion,  period  of, . . .    84 
CromweU  restrained  from  sailing  to 

America,  818 

Crosby,  Dr.  Howard,  his  view  of  Christ's 

humiliation, 880 

his  interpretation  of  John  1: 14, 880 

Cross,  at  it  Christ's  grullt  first  purged, ..  416 

Culpability  in  trifles  often  great, 806 

Cummlng,  John,  a  continuist  interpret- 
er of  Revelation,  570 

Cumulative  arguments,lllustrations  of,   80 
Cunningham,  on  man  as  active  and 

passive  in   regeneration, 466 

his  concessions  to  Baptists, 658 

Cur  Deitf  Homo,  abridged, 408 

Curry  on  Irving's  views, 406 

"Curse,"  its  meaning  in  Gal.  8 :  18, 415 

Curse  on  fallen  man  did  not  involve 

cessation  of  existence, 660 

Curtis  on  open  communion  frustrating 

purpose  of  visible  church, 661 

Custom  due  to  commanding  wlU, 875 

Customs,  biutal.  many  of  them  result  of 

corruption, 870 

"immemorial,"  binding, 646 

Cuvier,  his  clue  to  discovery, 48 

Cyprian  on  progress  to  Episcopacy,  —  608 

on  a  middle  state  of  purification, 665 

Cyrenlus  and  his  enrollment, 106 

Cyril,  on  generation  of  the  Son, 165 

Cyrus,  mentioned  in  prophecy 68 

on  the  soul  living  beyond  this  mortal 

body, 667 

Dabney  on  Arminianism, 816 

on  soul  defiled  by  imputation, 825 

Dale,  on  ^avTl^M, 688 

on  ^al^T••, 622 

Dale,  R.  W.,  his  Illustrations  of  moral 

Influence  theory, 401 

his  view  of  Christ's  identification  with 

humanity, 418 

Dalgaims  on  knowing  something  of  the 

unknowable, 6 

Dalton's  law  of  gases  to  an  extent  illus- 
trative of  inspiration, 108 


Damascus,  John  of,  on  divine  nature, .  167 
on  Trinity  as  midway  between  polythe- 
ism and  abstract  monotheism, V» 

compares  death  of  Christ  to  felling  of 

a  tree, 868 

on  the  person  of  Christ, 883 

on  two  consciousnesses  and  two  wills 

In  Christ, 8TT 

Damask,  illustration  from, 43 

Damasus,  Pope, 90 

"  Damn,"  its  present  usual  connotation 
imposed  on  It  by  the  impressions 
the  Scriptures  made  on  the  popular 

mind, 6M 

"  Damnation,"  the  word  so  rendered  In 

1  Cor.  11 :  20,  its  meaning, 540 

Dana  on  the  succession  in  the  Mosaic  ao- 

oountof  creation, IflS 

on  diminution  in  number  of  species 

as  we  rise  in  scale, 941 

Danger,  men  Instinctively  cry  fbr  help 

in, 83 

Dannhauer,  84 

Dante  on  the  impossibility  of  God 
writing  his  infinity  on  universe, ...  123 

on  the  creation  and  fall  of  angels 881 

Darkness,  outer,  final  state  of  wicked 

in, 68T 

Darwin,  his  doctrine  of  heredity  helpful 

to  theology, 18 

on  the  cause  of  variation  being  largely 

within  the  oiganism, 287 

Darwinism,  a  partial  truth, 2S7 

a  reversion  to  savage  and  heathen 

views, 287 

If  true,  only  a  method  of  divine  intel- 
ligence and  supplemented  by  acts  of 

creation, 887 

Date  of  Luke, 74 

of  Matthew  and  Mark, 74 

of  the  Gospels,  according  to  Baur, ...    73 
Da  vidis,  Francis,  denies  prayer  to  Christ 

and  is  perpetually  imprisoned, 860 

David's  sin  of  pride,  all  Israel  punished 

for,  883 

Dawson  on  the  innate  power  of  expan- 
sion in  species, 848 

Day,  in  Gen.  1, 18 

its  meaning, 106,108,194 

cannot  be  rendered  definitely  and  in- 
definitely in  same  scheme  of  pro- 
phecy  672 

Day,  Prof.,  on  inspiration,  quoted 103 

Deacon,  a  bond  of  union  between  pas- 
tor and  people,  511 

Deacons,  best  elected  for  a  term  of 

years, 512 

their  duties 511 

help  church  and  pastor, 512 

ordination  of, 515 

ordination  of,  requires  no  consulta- 
tion with  other  churches, 518 

Deaconess,  the  ofllceof, 512 
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Dead,  preachinir  to, 886 

no  Instanoe  in  Sorlpture  of  a  pxayer 

for  the 808 

Dead,  Effsrptlan  Book  of  the, 861 

Its  ideas  on  future  life, 661 

on  resurreotion, 680 

on  Judgment, «...  882 

^'Deadly  sins,  seven,"  in  Roman  Gatbo- 

lio  doctrine, »i 

Deaf-mutes,  their  experience, 106 

Death,  a  consequence  of  the  fall, 806 

physical,  a  consequence  to  Adam  of 

theffcll, 806 

spiritual,  a  consequence  to  Adam  of 

the  fWl, 807 

spiritual,  in  what  it  consists,.. 807, 864,  554 

physical,  its  nature, 86S,  654 

a  penalty  of  sin,  proved  from  Scrip- 
ture,   888,868 

proved  from  reason, 858 

and  suiferinsr*  their  universal  preva- 
lence only  explicable  as  a  Judicial 
infliction  on  account  of  common 

sinfuloess, 888 

among*  animals  before  fall  on  account 

of  man's  sin, 858 

not  a  necessary  law  of  organized  be- 
ing, shown  in  translation  of  Enoch 
and  Elijah  and  of  saints  alive  at 

second  coming, 888 

to  the  saint  the  gateway  to  full  divine 

communion, 854 

spiritual,  its  nature, 864 

the  principal  part  of  the  penalty  of 

sin 854 

denounced  in  the  garden 854 

escaped  by  Christians, 856 

eternal,  the  culmination  of  spiritual 

death, 856 

initiated  by  a  peculiar  repellent  ener- 

'gy  of  divine  holiness, 856 

involves  positive  retribution  of  God 

on  body  and  soul, 866 

second,  in  Scripture  referred  to  our 

personal  guilt, 848 

second,  its  nature, 664,666,  574 

second,  final  state  of  wicked  called 

the,  687 

begins  here,  culminates  hereafter, 654 

physical,  to  believer  not  a  penalty, ..  566 
physical,  its  relation  to  believer  and 

to  unbeliever, 656 

nota  cessation  of  being, 566 

maintained  on  rational  grounds, 566 

metaphysical  argument  for, 566 

teleological  argument  for, 666 

ethical  argument  for, 666 

historical  argument  for, 567 

theory  that  it  may  be  a  passage  into 
a  new  form  of  consciousness,  con- 
sidered,   666 

continuity  of  consciousness  after,  in- 
dicated in  many  Scriptures, 660 


Death,  not  a  cessation  of  being,  main- 
tained on  Scriptural  grounds, 568 

a  "sleep,"  what  it  implies, 660 

Jewish  belief  in  conscious  state  after,  661 

of  two  kinds, 674 

its  passionless  and  statuesque  tran- 
quility, prophetic 576 

Christian  in,  thinks  more  of  Christ  and 

his  cross  than  of  heaven, 586 

after,  God's  Spirit  withdrawn, 601 

Death  of  Christ,  set  forth  by  Baptism 

and  Lord's  Supper, 400 

of  Christ  continuous,  on  Romanist 

view  of  Justification, 481 

Decree,  to  act,  not  the  act, 17« 

permissive  in  case  of  evil, 172 

divine,  not  a  cause, 176 

of  the  end  and  decree  of  means  com- 
bined,   178 

no  divine,  to  work   evil  desires  or 

choices  in  men 179 

to  permit  sin,permlsslve  not  efficient,  179 
to  permit  sin,  no  more  dlfSculty  at- 
taches to,  than  to  actual  permission 

of  sin, 179 

to  inltate  a  system  in  which  evil  has 
a  place,  how  consistent  with  God's 

holiness 180 

Decrees  of  God,  the, 171 

their  definition 171 

are  but  one  plan, 171 

have  a  logical  relation, 171 

have  no  chronological  relation, 171 

not  the  result  of  deliberation, 171 

have  origin  in  a  free  will, 171 

not  a  necessary  divine  activity, 171 

relate  to  things  outside  of  God, 171 

primarily  respect  acts  of  God  himself,  172 

not  addressed  to  creatures, 172 

cover  all  human  acts, 172 

none  of  them  reads  **  you  shall  sin,"  .  172 
sinful  acts  of  men,  how  related  to, .. .  172 

proof  of  doctrine  of , 172 

doctrine  of,  proved  from  Scripture,..  172 

allthingsare  included  In, 172 

special  things  and  events  included  in,  172 

proved  from  reason, ITS 

proved  from  divine  foreknowledge,.  178 

doctrine  of,  list  of  authors  on, 176 

proved  from  divine  wisdom, 176 

proved  firom  divine  immutability, . .  175 

proved  from  divine  benevolence, 175 

the  ground  of  thanks  to  God, 176 

objections  to  doctrine  of, 176 

not  inconsistent  with  man's  free  agen- 
cy,   176 

internal  to  divine  nature  and  there- 
fore   not    inconsistent  with    free 

agency,  176 

do  not  decree  efficiently  to  produce 

acts  of  the  creature, 177 

they  may  be  executed  by  man's  free 
causation,  177 
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Decrees  of  God,  oonsdouanees  and  oon- 
soious  wltnees  that  they  do  not  com- 
pel the  free  will, 177 

do  not  remove  motive  for  exertion,..  176 
cannot    influence  action,  since  mi- 

known  at  time  of  action, 178 

and  fate  differ  in  what? 178 

as  connecting  means  and  ends,encour- 

a«re  exertion, 179 

harvest,  wealth,  salvation,  «tc.,  de- 
creed in  use  of  suitable  means, 179 

do  not  make  God  the  author  of  sin, ..  179 
make  God  the  author  of  free  beings  . 

who  are  authors  of  sin, 179 

practical  uses  of  the  doctrine, 181 

the  doctrine  of,  dear  to  the  matured 

mind  and  deep  experience, 161 

doctrine  of,  an  incentive  to  effort, ...  181 

method  of  preaching, 181 

execution  of, * 168 

supralapsarlan  order  of, 426 

order  of,  according  to  sublapsarians 

who  hold  limited  atonement, 427 

trueorderof, 487 

Deductive  inference,  what? 86 

DeflBltlonof  theology,. 1 

of  science,  1 

of  reason, 8 

of  the  term  God, 29 

of  holiness,  Wardlaw's, 128 

Defoe,  Daniel,  on  being  fed  more  by 

miracle  than  was  Elijah, 214 

Degeneration  of  races  often  as  marked 

as  their  development, 270 

illustrations  of , 270 

De  Ira  Dei,  Lactantius, 1 

Deism, 204 

an  exaggeration  of  the  divine  trans- 
cendence,   204 

rests  on  a  false  analogy, 204 

a  system  of  anthropomorphism, 205 

saves  dignity  of  God  at  expense  of  his 

infinity, 206 

denies  all  providential  interference,  .  205 

tends  to  atheism, 205 

Deists,  principal 204 

Deity,  indwelling,  heathen  on, 441 

Christ's,  considered  by  Nestorians  as 

impassible,  862 

Delltzsch  on  ^x**. 246 

on  personality  as  the  basis  of  the  im- 
age of  God,  265 

on  the  blush  of  shame, 845 

his  view  of  Christ's  humiliation, 880 

"  Delivering  to  Satan,"  what  involved 

in 229 

Delphic  oracle, 67 

DcMarohi's  estimate  of  the  Catacombs,   02 

Democritus,  a  materialist, 52 

Demons,  casting  out  of,  attributed  to 

Holy  Spirit, 151 

possession  by, 228 

many  in  number, 228 


Demons,  Christ's  personal  intercourse 

with,  not  metaphorical, 229 

their  connection  with  idolatry, 229 

Denial  of  God's  existence  assumes  his 

existence, 83 

Denovan  on  work  of  the  Spirit, 164 

on  Justification  by  law, 281 

on  Christ's  three-fold  office, 88T 

on  Christ's  teaching, 888 

on  the  natural  heart, 4S3 

on  two-fold  aspect  of  justification,..  470 

on  faith  as  a  cheque, 47S 

Depravity,  consequent  on  a  personal 
act  of  self-determination  in  a  time- 
less state  of  being,  theory  of,  objeo- 

tions  to, 849 

of  nature,  experienced  by  saints,  ex- 
amples of, 28S 

of  nature  lying  beneath  consciousness 
a  matter  of  penitence  with  Chris- 
tian,  286 

Arminian  theory  of, 814 

theory  of  voluntarily  appropriated, .  814 

New  School  theory  of, 318 

universal,  a  reason  for, 821 

Federal  theory  of , 828 

Augustinlan  theory  of, 828 

Augustlnlan  theory  of,  its  history,  ..  828 
Natural  Headship  theory  of,  grounds 

of  its  superior  satisfaotorineas, 380 

includes  lack  of  original  righteousness 
and  corruption  of  moral  nature, ..:  840 

total,  its  explanation, 841 

subjective  pollution, 846 

of  will,  requires  special  divine  influ- 
ence,   481 

of  universal  humanity, 449 

Derivation  of  sajdenUOt 3 

of  "religion," 11 

of  *' experience," 15 

of  "mystic," 17 

of  "symbol,"  23 

Descartes  teaches  doctrine  of  Innate 

Ideas,  80 

his  argument  for  existence  of  God 

both  a  2>rtoH  and  a  posteriori, 48 

his  argument,  in  what  sense  not  a 
branch  of  the  anthropological  argu- 
ment,      48 

on  origin  of  truth, 126 

his  view  of  ground  of  moral  obliga- 
tion,   14S 

on  soul's  continuously  thinking 666 

Descent,  Christ's,  into  underworld, 885 

into  Hades,  Christ's,  Luther's  view, ..  885 
into  Hades,  Christ's,  Dorner's  view, .  385 

Desert,  moral,  cannot  be  created, 265 

Design,  objections  to,  whence  arise, 48 

mistakes  regarding, 48 

not  so  much  known  as  believed  to 

be, 214 

Design  implies  designer,  an  identical 
proposition, 42 
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**  Desire,  wron^ ,  tlie  cause  of  sia  in  un- 
holy beings*" 886 

Destruction,    eternal,   final  state   of 

wicked  an, 687 

Determinatlre  providence, HO 

Determination,  brutes  haye, 12S 

Determlaatlon  of  Osnoo,  in  what  sense 

work  of  Churob, T8 

**Determlnatioestnegatio>*' 6 

Determinism,  178 

theory  of, 269 

a  limited,  present  in  acts, 260 

Determinists,  their  error, £00 

"Deus  nesdt  se  quid  est,  quia  non  est 

quid," U6 

Deuteronomy,  closing  chapter  added  by 

another  than  ^(oees, 118 

Development  of  Christ's  klnipdom  not 

one  of  power  and  violence, 678 

Deyil,  meaning  of  term, 2S7 

but  one, 98 

DeWette, 24 

his  publication  of  Luther's  letters, ..    76 
Dexter  on  *  bishop,*  *  elder,'  *  pastor,'. ..  609 
on  immersion,  a  new  thing  in  Eng- 
land inlMl, 686 

DextraDetublqueeat,  880 

Diaboii»  nutttUt  nuUus  Redemptor, 282 

Diaoonate  should  be  representative, ...  612 

Dlatessaron,  Tatian's,  76 

Diatoms,  their  beauty  inexplicable  on 

ground  of  '*  natural  selection," 236 

Dichotomous  theory  of  man, 248 

list  of  advocates  of  , 244 

Dichotomy,  its  derivation, 248 

of  man's  nature,  testified  to  by  Scrip- 
ture and  consciousness, 248 

of  man's  nature,  supported  by  the  ac- 
count of  his  creation,  248 

held  by  Western  church, 247 

of  man,  as  defined  by  Anselm, 247 

Dickens,  Charles,  does  not  suiflolently 

recognize  heredity 281 

Dick,  John, 20 

his  definition  of  holiness, 128 

Dickson  on  vap|, 291 

Dictation  theory,  what? 100 

its  doctrinal  connections, 100 

representatives  of  this  view, 100 

portion  of  truth  in, 101 

rests  on  a  partial  induction  of  facts,..  101 
at  variance  with  human  element  in 

Scripture, 101 

is  inconsistent  with  wise  economy  of 

means, 101 

sets  aside  need  of  eye  witnesses, 101 

contradicts  plan  of  God's  working  in 

the  soul, 101 

DU8  Irw,  the,  in  Goethe's  Faust, 846 

its  prayer  to  Jesus  quoted. 600 

Dignity,  plural  of, 162 

Dilemma  for  those  who  deny  Christ's 
resurrection,  06 


Dlman  on  disproof  of  God,  disproof  of 

an  external  world, 4 

on  a  conception  of  God  as  the  ration- 
al ezplanatUm  of  the  universe, 89 

his  inference  from  '*  gravitation  "  ex- 
amined,      44 

on  conscience, 46 

his  view  of  the  anthropological  argu- 
ment,      47 

on  the  connection  of  matter  and  force   68 
on  present  dynamical  theory  of  na- 
ture more  in  harmony  with  Scrip- 
ture than  old  mechanical  theory, ..  204 

on  science  in  history, 218 

on  sharing,  in  Christ,  the  one  omnipo- 
tent life  of  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse,   448 

Dimmesdale    in  Hawthorne's  Scarlet 

Letter,  referred  to, 846 

Dinah,     in     George     Eliot's     Adam 

Bede aeo 

Directive  providence, 210 

Disciples  or  Campbellites,  their  views 
of  relation  of  baptism  and  regener- 
ation,   454 

their  view  of  faith, 466 

their  views  of  baptism, 682 

Discipline,  of  two  sorts, 61« 

private  olfences, 616 

public  offences, 616 

relation  of  pastor  to, 617 

pastor  organ  and  superintendent  of 

activity  of  church  in 617 

Discrepancies  of  evangelists  only  dis- 

prove  collusion, 82 

between  evangelical  narratives,  how 

they  arise, 82 

in  gospels,  compared  to  diversities  in 

stereoscopic  pictures, 88 

Bartlett's  illustration  of , 108 

Disobedience,  not  excused  by  f  orgetf  ul- 

ness,  ...289 

'*  Disobedience "  often  substituted  in 

R.  V.  for  "unbelief"  of  A.  V. 467 

Disobedience  to  Christ's  commands,  a 
ground  of  exclusion  from  I^ord's 

Supper, 649 

Dispositions,  predominate  in  lists  of 
"works  of  flesh"  and  "fruits  of 

Spirit," 286 

and  states,  regarded  as  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious by  mankind, 285 

evil,  the  stronger  they  are,  the  more 

they  are  condemned, 286 

evil,  condemned,though  not  traceable 

to  conscious  acts  of  individual, 285 

not  parts  of,  but  effects  of,  will, 288 

Disputed  books,  the  value  of  the  gener- 
al testimony  to  their  profitableness,  112 
Dissipation  of  energy,  modem  views  of, 

discredit  deism, 205 

Distinction  between  "Scripture"  and 
"Scriptures," 00 
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Distlnctioiis  in  the  divine  nature  may 
furnish  oondltions  of  oonsoiousnees 

from  eternity, 67 

Divine  will  not  irround  of  moral  obli- 

iration, 142 

Divorce  permitted  by  Moees, 106 

Dooetce,  derivation  of  name, 861 

their  doctrines, 881 

their  fundamental  error,  the  inherent 

evil  of  matter, 881 

include  Patripassians  and  Sabelllans,  861 

pantheistic 861 

Docetlsm,  its  early  appearance  owinflr 
to  the  superhuman  impression  of 
himself  communicated  by  Christ, ..  861 

Doctor  atiQelieus^ 68 

Doctor  subtUis, 28 

Doctrinal  sermon  recommended,  once  a 

month,  11 

one-third  of  it  should  be  devoted  to 

practical  application, 11 

Doctrine,    correct,    advantageous    to 

church, 10 

Its  history  a  subordinate  source  of 

theoloflry 17 

its  inexplicable  side, 18 

Documentary  evidence,  principles  of, 

as  applied  to  New  Testament, 00 

of  greater  weight  than  oral  testimony,    70 

Doddridge's  dream, 227 

Doederleln, 24 

Dogmatic  system  implied  in  revelation,     0 

Dogmatic  theology,  what? 22 

Dogmatism,  what? 

DOllinger  on  the  Baptists  being  unas- 
sailable from  Protestant  point  of 

view,  628 

Domine  qunuaqpef    Calvin's  motto, ...  660 

DonumsupemattiroZe,  what? 206 

Domer  on  knowledge  of  God, 6 

on  space  and  time  as  earlier  than 

God, 180 

his  account  of  Philo's  doctrine  of  Lo- 
gos,   164 

on  being  power  not  belonging  to  im- 
personality,   166 

on  a  Trinity  of  nature, 160 

on  divine  personality, 160 

on  intercommunion  between  persons 

Trinity, 161 

on  irp6«  in  John  1 : 1, 168 

on  impossibility  of  an  infinite  or  eter- 
nal creation,  101 

on  creation  as  opposed  to  pantheism 

and  deism, 201 

on  creation  and  preservation, 202 

on  rest  of  God 202 

on  "law  of  preservation," 206 

on  the  world  as  dependent, 208 

on  quietism, 210 

his  view  of  creatianlsm, 261 

is  his  view  of  the  natures  in  Christ 
pantheistic? 274 


Domer  on  law  not  a  plastic  word, .  ...  2B2 

his  exposition  of  Pelagianism, 8U 

on  raoe-fespoDSibility, 818 

on  Arminfanism, 816,  442 

on  Augustine's  view  of  men*s  relation 

to  Adam, 880 

on  Ex.  20:6, 887 

his  idea  that  sin  against  Holy  Ghost  is 
oonftned  to  New  Testament  times, . .  860 

on  Arianism 862 

on  the  origin  of  mariolatry,  saint-in- 
vocation and  transubstantiation,  ..  868 
on  Christ's  birth  as  illustrated  by  par- 
thenogenesis in  natural  science, 885 

on  Christ's  incarnation  corresponding 

to  believer's  regeneration, 8K 

on  Mary,  the  saints,  and  transubstan- 
tiation, taking  place  of  Christ, 866 

on  three  ideas  in  incarnation, 870 

on  Gess's  view  of    the  person    of 

Christ, 872 

his  view  of  the  union  of  the  divine 

and  human  in  Christ, gI8 

on  marriage  as  a  type  of  humanity 

and  divinity  in  Christ, 876 

on  the  Son's  will  as  mediator, 870 

on  perpetuity  of  incarnation, 380 

on  origin  of  Apollinarlanism, 881 

his  view  of  ubiquity  of  Christ's  human 

body,  886 

on  Hat. 20:28, 808 

on  modified  moral  influence  theory, . .  40t 

on  acceptUatio, 404 

on  Irving's  views, 406 

on  Christ's  entering  into  our  guilt-la- 
den life  as  one  belonging  to  it, 416 

on  men's  after-influence  (after  death), 
as  distinguished  fkt}m  Christ's  after- 
activity,  424 

ou  intermediacy  of  Holy  Spirit, 437 

on  man's  causality  in  regeneration...  451 

on  God's  act  initiating  action, 461 

on  faith, 467 

on  Romanist  doctrine  of  justification,  481 

on  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 487 

on  Christ's  keeping  Supper  anew  with 

us,  642 

on  Romanist  view  of  Lord's  Supper,.  644 
on  cessation  of  reproduction  in  fu- 
ture,   664 

on  future  relations  of  spirit  and  na- 
ture,   664 

on  art  in  the  future  state, 664 

on  the  character  of  thought  in  the  in- 
termediate state,  666 

on  probation  ending  at  Judgment, ...  666 
his  view  of  Christ's  second  coming,..  574 
on  the  absence  of  naked  spiritualism 

in  New  Testament, 677 

his  view  of  identity  in  the  resuireo- 

tion,  670 

on  the  idea  of  Judgment  as  involved 
in  Christianity, 682 
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Bomer  on  soul's  freedom  in  heaven 

founded  on  love-energy, 686 

on  character  of  matter  in  new  crea- 
tion,  686 

on    dissolution  of  sinful  soul  into 

nothing,  689 

on  punishment  as  something  more 

than  a  means  of  amendment, 597 

Dort,  Canonsof, 324 

Sj-nod  of,  adopts  sublapsaiianism, ....  426 
Douay  version,  its  unwarrantable  alter- 
ation of  tense  in  Mat.  96: 28, 643 

Double  sense  of  prophecy, 68 

Doxologles  supposed  by  Meyer  to  be 

post-apostolic  146 

Draper  on  comets, 689 

**  Dropping"  of  names  from  church-list 

improper, 616 

Drummond  on  the  word  **  supernatur- 
al,"     14 

on  Romanism, 18 

onmystery, 18 

on  the  visible  created  from  invisible,  184 
on  reversion  to  wild  type  as  an  illus- 
tration of  spiritual  degeneratiou,  ..  360 

on  embryology  of  new  life, 446 

on  the  absence  of  abiogenesis  in  the 

spiritual  world, 450 

on  humaneness  of  sudden  conversion,  450 
on  natural  man  passing  from  life  to 

death, 485 

on  growing  when  in  conditions    of 

growth, 486 

Drunkard,  is  there  a  physical  miracle 

wrought  for  him  in  generation  ?  —  446 
Drunkard's     children     presumptively 

drunkards? 687 

Dryden's  translation  of  Ovid  quoted,..  267 

Dualism,  two  forms  of , 186 

first  form,  two  self-existent  principles  186 

objections  to  this  view, 187 

second  form,  an  evil  and  a  good  spirit,  188 

refutation  of  this  view, 188 

Gnostic,  holding  matter  to  be  evil,  de- 
nied resurrection,  577 

Duality  in  Godhead,  prevented  by  a 

third  principle  of  unity, 168 

Ducit  fjuemquc  vcluptast 142 

Duns  Scotus, 23 

on  origin  of  truth, 126 

on  ground  of  moral  obligation, 142 

Duties,  all  our,  not  disclosed  in  revela- 
tion,  280 

Dwight,  Timothy 26 

on  foundation  of  virtue, 142 

his  views  on  will 819 

his  form  of  the  New  School  theory...  319 
on  every  sinner  condemned  for  every 
sin,thoughhissins  continue  forever,  696 

Dynamical  theory  of  inspiration, 102 

holds  inspiration  to  be  supernatural,.  102 
holds  written  Scriptures  to  be  in- 
spired,  102 

41 


Dynamical  theory  of  inspiration,  holds 

a  human  and  a  divine  element, 102 

Earth  to  be  purified  by  fire, 686 

Ebionism,  Judaism   within    Christian 

church,  800 

its  radical  misconception  that  God  and 
man  are  necessarily  external  to  each 

other, 861 

does  away  with  worship  of  Christ  and 

his  mediatorship, 861 

Ebionites,  derivation  of  their  name,  860,  861 
their  views  of  Christ's  relation  to  Di- 
vinity  860 

their  origin, 361 

their  two  principal  divisions, 361 

Ebionitic  view  of  Clirist  involved  in 

Pelagianism, 812 

Ebony-tree,  illustration  from, 294 

Ebrard, 25 

his  definition  of  God, 20 

his  comparison  of  trivialities  of  Scrip- 
ture to  hairs  and  nails  of  body, 104 

on  life-movement  of  Godhead, 168 

his  "  metaphyBical  generation  "  of  the 

soul, 251 

his  view  of  humanity  of  Christ, 870 

on  signification  of  baptism, 416 

his  view  of  baptism, 630 

on  spirit  as  master  of  matter  in  resur^ 

rection, 680 

Ecclesiastes,  its  character, 118 

Eccleslology, 494-668 

founded  on  union  with  Christ, 446 

Eden,  its  characteristics  suitable  to  in- 
fantile and  innocent  man, 802 

Edersheim  on  congregational  govern- 
ment in  synagogue, 603 

on  proselyte-baptism  in  time  of  HiUel 

and  Shammai, 521 

Education,  divine,  includes  impersonal 

law  and  personal  dependence, 216 

Edwards,  Jonathan, 26 

tended  to  idealism, 26,  206 

his  view  of  ground  of  moral  obliga- 
tion,  142 

on  Son's  being  not  inferior  to  Father,  166 
he,  Alexander,  and  Charles  Hodge, 

wrong  in  views  of  will, 178 

on  the  sense  in  which  God  is  the  au- 
thor of  sin, 180 

bis  views  of  continuous  creation, 205 

on  personal  identity, 206 

on  ^^  that  which  truly  is  the  substance 

of  aU  bodies," 206 

on  *'  the  heart "  an  element  in  guilt,..  285 
on  the  infinite  wickedness  of  the  hu- 
man heart, 287 

on  the  afTections  as  modes  of  exer- 
cise of  the  will, 288 

on  original  sin, 809 

his  doctrine  of  man's  identity  with 

Adam, 818 

admitted  a  Plaoean  element 818 
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Edwards,  Jonathan,  not  a  tradncianlst,  818 

bto  philosophical  oplntona, 818 

aBerkeleyan, 818 

his  position  as  to  relation  between 

race  and  Adam, 8SB8 

do  oertaln  passacres  from,  favor  the 

theory  of  mediate  Imputation  ? 887 

rather  favor  the  theory  of  natural 

headship  of  Adam, 828 

on  the  two  things  which  make  Christ's 
sufferings  a  satisfaction  for  human 

guilt, 410 

does  not  assert  Christ's  endurance  of 

penalty  Itself, 410 

on  Justification  as  entrance  into  com- 
munion with  Christ, 445,  479 

on  union  with  Christ, 447 

on  a  speculative  contemplation  of 
divine  things  as  inoperative  to  ex- 
cite holy  affections, 452 

on  faith, 466 

on  witness  of  Spirit, 468 

on  faith  Justifying, 480 

his  style  of  address  in  the  sermon 
**  Sinners  In  the  Hands  of  an  Angry 

God,"  examined, 668 

Edwards  the  younger,  on  succession  in 

the  divine  mind, 181 

"  Effect  must  have  cause  "  an  identical 

proposition, 40 

Efficacious  call,  its  nature, 486 

Efficient  cause, 28 

Efficient    causes    preceded    by   final 
causes, 48 

*  *  Effulgence,'  •  Its  significance, 162 

Ego,  the  cognition  of  it  logically  pre- 
cedes that  of  the  non-ego, 67 

liveable  before  thinkable, 67 

Egypt,  date  of  old  empire  of, 107 

Egyptian,   old,  language,  connecting 
link  between  Semitic  and  Indo-eu- 

ropean, 240 

notion  of  blessedness  of  future  life 
dependent  on  preservation  of  the 

body, 661 

idea  of  permanent  union  of  soul  and 

body, 680 

Egyptians,  how  they  represented  God,.  184 
had  they  the  Idea  of  absolute  crea^ 

tlon? 186 

possessed  a  knowledge  of  future  state,  661 
Egyptology,  an  illustration  of  revela- 
tion,       8 

*  Eimtge,  cler,*  every  nuin  Is, 171 

'  Elder '  connotes  '  rank,* 609 

Eldership,  plura!,  in  cei'tain  New  Testa- 
ment churches,  610 

in  some  cases  necessary, 610 

not  required  in  every  case, 610 

in  some  cases  impossible, 610 

advocates  of,  list  of, 610 

Elect  and  non-elect  to  be  preached  to,.  484 
Election,  its  relation  to  God's  decrees,.  172 


Election,  logically  subsequent  to  re- 
demption  488 

particular,  regards  not  atonement  but 

special  influences  of  Spirit, 427 

doctrine  of, 427-434 

its  proof  from  Scripture 427 

its  reasons  in  the  sovereign  will  and 

mercy  of  God, 427 

particular,   arrangement    of    proof 

texts, 426 

refuting  the  Lutheran  view  of, 480 

refuting  the  Arminian  view  of, 430 

its  proof  from  reason, 430 

proceeds,  not  upon  foreseen  faith,  but 

upon  foreseen  unbelief, 430 

stated  in  Its  simplest  form, 481 

secures  for  an  objective  redemption 
its  result  In  subjective  salvation, ..  431 

objections  to  doctrine  of, 481 

not  unjust  to  those  not  included  in  it,  431 

does  not  represent  God  as  partial, 432 

does  not  represent  God  as  arbitrary, .  432 
founded  on  reasons,  though  reasons 

unknown  tons, 432 

does  not  tend  to  immorality, 432 

held  by  some  whom  it  does  not  hold,.  438 

does  not  inspire  pride, 488 

does  not  discourage  the  sinner  in  his 

efforts  after  salvation, 488 

does  not  discourage  efforts  for  the 

salvation  of  the  Impenitent. 488 

God's,  does  not  exclude  man's, 488 

decree  of,  wherein  different  from  de- 
cree of  reprobation, 434 

general  subject  of,  list  of  authors  on,  484 
Elemental  law  approximately  revealed 

in  special  injunctions, 280 

Elijah,  translation  of,  a  proof  of  future 

state,   561 

John  the  Baptist  as, 578 

Eliot,  George,  exaggerates  heredity, ...  261 

has  no  heroes, 297 

on  Justice  being  within,  as  a  great 

yearning,  417 

on  reward  of  one  duty  being  power  to 

do  another, 486 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  gift  of  ring  to 

Earl  of  Essex, 475 

immersed, 526 

Blllcott,  a  grammatical  commentator, .    18 

a  trichotomlst, 245 

Elliott,  on  antichrist, 670 

a  continuous,  or  contlnuist,  interpret- 
er of  Revelation,  6T0 

his  scheme  of  the  Revelation, 570 

on  temporal  power  of  Papacy, 571 

his  four  chief  signs  of  Christ's  ap- 
proach,   671 

errors  in  his  scheme  of  apocalyptic 

interpretation,  571 

on  Christ's  investiture  with  and  act- 
ual assumption  of  kingdom 578 

Elohim,  its  use  in  Old  Testament 152 
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Elobim,  is  it  analoffous  to  Baalim? 168 

not  a  colleotlYe  term, 158 

used  of  the  Son, IM 

list  of  Fathers  who  saw  in  such  plural 
forms  an  allusion  to  the  Trinity, ...  168 

Emanation,  the  doctrine  of, 180 

objections  to, 189 

derivation  of  the  word, MO 

and  generation,  difference  between,..  180 
Emancipation,  President's    proclama^ 

tion  of,  feeUn^r  of  country  at, 214 

Emerson,  G.  H.,  defence  of  restoration- 
ism, 600 

on  the  notion  of  moral  opportunity 

permanently  closed, 601 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  on  faith, 8 

on  impossibility  of  freeing  ourselres 

from  God, flO 

on  flroodness  with  an  edge, 140,  208 

on  the  fulfilment  of  God's  will, 220 

heredity  in  the  case  of , 268 

his  view  of  sin, 201 

his  view  of  Jesus, 201 

his  view  of  man's  '*  I  can,"  in  reply  to 

duty's  **  Thou  must," 844 

on  dying  for  truth, 800 

Emmons,  Nathanael, 28 

on  continuous  creation, 206 

on  annihilation  of  infants, 320 

on  our  relation  to  Adam's  sin, 828 

Emotional  element  in  faith, 486 

Emotions,  becomincr  strong  become  con- 
scious,   480 

Empirical  theory  of  morals,  truth  in, ..  266 

reconciled  with  intuitionaLl, 286 

Encratites  deny  to  women  the  image  of 

God,  268 

Endor,  woman  of, 661 

"Enemies,"  In  Rom.  6:10,  what? 802 

Energy,  dissipation  of, 184 

Enghis  skull,  the,  as  large  as  that  of  a 

modem  philosopher, 280 

England,  New,  its  settlement  by  Puri- 
tans,   218 

Englander,  New,  on  use  of  second  causes 
leading  to  higher  conceptions  of  di- 
vine action, 208 

Enmity  to  God  in  its  relation  to  sin, ...  208 
Enmity  of  sinner  is  against  God,  not 

merely  against  truth, 452 

Enoch,  Apocryphal  book  of, 80 

Enoch,  translation  of,  a  proof  of  future 

state, 868,  661 

"Enthusiasm  of  humanity,"  the  prob- 
lem, how  to  produce  it? 450 

Environment  and  organism  correlat- 
ed,  606 

Environment  In  future  state,  suited  to 

character, 687 

Environment,  variety  of,  progress  de- 
pendent on, 211 

Eophjrte  must  in  nature  of  things  pre- 
cede EozoOn, 104 


EOZO0Q  implies  previous  existence  of 

Eophyte, 104 

Epictetus,  bis  view  of  morality, 88 

on  the  gods'  grovemlng  the  world, . .  211 

Epicureanism, 88 

Epicurus,  his  materialism, 62 

his  view  of  morality, 88 

maxims,  142 

Episoopius, 25,  814 

Equivalency  and  identity,  as  to  Christ's 

sufferings, 420 

Error,  modern  forms  of,  and  heathen 
systems,  indicate  a  superhuman  in- 
telligence organizing  against  God,.  220 
Errors,  of  Scripture,  alleged,  in  science,  105 

alleged,  in  history, 107 

alleged,  in  morality, 106 

alleged,  of  reasoning, 100 

of  N.  T.,  alleged,  in  quoting  or  inter- 
preting theOiT., 110 

allegred,  in  prophecy, Ill 

Esohatology, 564 

authors  on, 664 

Esprit  geU,  Schelling's  matter, 180 

Essence,  itssynonyms, 115 

Essence   of   sin,  views  of  Augustine, 
Aquinas,  Luther,  Calvin,  Krelbig 

and  others, 208 

Essenes,  the, 80 

Esther,  book  of,  reverenced  next  to 

Pentateuch  by  the  Jews, 112 

no  mention  of  divine  name  in, 147 

"Eternal  sin,  an," 687,  605 

Eternity,  of  matter,  held  by  many  ante- 
Christian  and  Christian  philosophers,  40 

infinity  in  relation  to  time, 180 

attributed  to  Christ, 147 

attributed  to  Holy  Spirit, 151 

EtMca  of  Spinoza  worthless,  on  morals, 

as  Euclid's  Elements, 56 

Ethics,  conditioned  by  a  capacity  and 

love  for  the  morally  right, 8 

Christian,  and  Christian  faith  indis- 

solubly  united, 840 

Eucharist,  the  Romanist  view  of  tran- 

substantiation, 543 

the  Lutheran  and  High  Church  view 

of  consubstantiation, 545 

Eugene  Aram,  Bulwer's,  referred  to, . .  846 

Eutaxlology, 42 

Eutychians,  their  views, 868 

condemned  at  Chalcedon, 862 

called  Monophysites, 862 

an  Alexandrian  school, 868 

denied  any  real  becoming  man  on 

part  of  Logos, 868 

and  by  consequence,  atonement, 868 

and  the  possibility  of  any  real  union 

of  man  with  God, 868 

their  teriium  quid,  formed  by  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ, 

illustrated,  868 

Evangelists,  independent  witnesses, ...    82 
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Evans  on  two  staflresof  tbebumiliation,  884 

on  *'  the  penumbra  of  hell," 864 

Eve,  and  man's  oiisrinal  state 288,  289 

what  the  name  implies, 365 

Event  or  cbang-o.  every,  has  a  cause,  ..    40 
Events,  ffreat,  arisinfir  from  trifles,  in- 
stances of,  «  213 

not  left  by  divine  Beingr  to  chance  or 

human  will, 175 

Evidence,  principles  of,  as  applied  to 

divine  revelation, 60 

competent,  what? 70 

satisfactory,  what? 70 

Evil,  divine  a«rency  reffardinff.  merely 

permissive,  172 

if  permitted  now,  may  be  permitted 

forever, 688 

Evolution,  not  inconsistent  with  deslirn,    43 
of  universe,  requires  matter  to  be 

moved  from  without, 62 

Implies  pi*eoedlng  involution,....  191,183 

man  not  a  product  of, 234-288 

Exaltation  of  Christ,  in  what  it  consists,  884 

itsstagres, 385 

Examination  of  Liddon, 150 

Example,  Christ  did  not  simply  set 309 

Example  theory  of  atonement, 897 

objections  to, 308 

Examples  of  priority  logical  yet  not 

chronolofirical, 487 

Exclusion,  form  of  church's  resolution 

In  case  of, 617 

of  members  who  have  failed  to  com- 
municate with  the  church 617 

instant,  in  what  cases  required. 616 

Exesresis  based  on  trustworthiness  of 

verbal  vehicle  of  Scripture, 104 

Exercise-system  of  Emmons,  ...-26, 319,  456 
an  outjfrowth  of  Edwards'  idealism,..  206 
as  applied  to  regeneration,  to  be  re- 
jected  i65 

Exile,  time  of,  not  favorable  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  costly  ceremonial, ...    81 
the,  its  effect  upon  the  Hebrews,  ....  860 

Existence  of  God,  doctrine  of, 20. 57 

origin  of  our  idea  of, 29 

a  first  truth, 20,31 

knowledge  of,  universal, 81 

knowledge  of,  necessary, 82 

knowledge  of,  logically  independent 

and  prior, 83 

presupposed  in  all  other  knowledge,.    83 
makes  mental  processes  trustworthy,    83 

assumed  in  belief  in  final  cause, 33 

Incapable  of  logical  demonstration, . .    34 
presupposed  in  logical  demonstration,   86 

corroborative  evidences  of, 89 

cosmological  argument  for, 40 

teleogical  argument  for, 42 

anthropological  argument  for 45 

ontologlctil  argument  for, 47 

an  hypothesis  necessary  to  account 
for  universe, 60 


!  Existence  of  Ood,  erroneous  explana- 

,        Uons  of  facts  regarding, 51 

I  Ex  nihUo  nfhU  fitf  in  what  sense  true?. .  187 
I  Experience,   Christian,  its  relation  to 

j        Scripture, 16 

Christian,    recognizes  Christ's  Ood- 

j        head, 38B 

I  Experience,  derivation  of  word, 15 

I     not  a  source  of  tJie  idea  of  God, 34 

its  meaning,  according  to  Locke, 85 

Expiation,  and  reparation,  the  demand 

of  true  penitence, 418 

representative,    recognized    among 

Greeks, 8SM 

Explanations,  erroneous,  of  facts  of 

universe, 51 

Expositors  of  spirituality  of  decalogue, 

list  of, 280 

Extent  of  the  atonement, 421 

Exterminating  war,  in  case  of  Canaan- 

Ites,  a  benevolent  surgery, 100 

External  revelation  does  not  oommuni- 

cateideaof  God's  existence, 84 

Externality  of  spirit  and  nature  to  each 
'        other  in  future  giving  way  to  a  per- 
fect internal  existence,  Domer  on,  554 
I  Ezra,  Old  Testament  probably  collected 

I        inhistime. 80 

i  Facing-both-ways,  man  a  Mr.? 243 

I  Fact  local,  truth  universal, 118 

Facts  not  to  be  set  aside  because  their 

relations  are  obscure, 19 

Facts  of  science  useful,  though  beyond 

full  understanding, 19 

Faculties,  man's  three  mental, 254 

Fairbaimon  Koran, 89 

Fairchild  on  nature  of  virtue, 142 

Faith,  a  pre-requisite  in  physical  science,    S 

a  higher  knowledge, 2,8 

unveriflable  certitude, 2,8 

Christian,  defined, 3 

synthesis  of  Intellect  and  will, 3 

different  from  opinion  or  imagination,     8 

"unverified  reason," 8 

notblind, 8 

conditioned  by  holy  affection 8 

a  work,  according  to  Wesleyanism, ..  317 
in  a  truth,  possible  in  spite  of  insolu- 
ble difficulties, 335 

does  not  save,  but  atonement  which 

faith  accepts, 421 

thegiftof  God, 480 

and  salvation,  analogous  to  prayer 

audits  answer, 481 

true,  involves  repentance, 464 

and  repentance,  different  aspects  of 

same  act, 464 

its  constituents, 465 

the  intellectual  element  in, 465 

the  emotional  element  In, 465 

the  voluntary  element  In, 486 

not  purely  intellectual, 466 

constituents  in.  Illustrated, 466 
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JPaitb,  dlstlnflTUished  from  asBurance,...  466 

phrases  descriptive  of, 466 

RomaDist  view  of, 466 

Luther  on, 466 

Edwards  on, 466 

an  act  of  the  affections  and  will, 466 

not  destitute  of  moral  quality, 466 

not  chronoloflrlcally  subsequent  to  re- 
generation,   467 

saving,  its  object, 467 

personal  trust  in  a  personal  Christ,  . .  467 

possible  to  a  child, 467 

penitent  reliance  on  God  as  Sa\ior, ..  468 

its  ground, 468 

possible  without  assurance, 468 

distinguishable  from  feeling  or  Joy,  .  4C9 

and  feeling,  illustrated, 469 

leads  to  good  works, 469 

good  works  its  evidence, 409 

not  to  be  confounded  with  love  or 

obedience, 489 

in  what  sense  a  "work," 469 

unconscious  undeveloped  tendency 

towards  God  precedes  it, 470 

conscious  and  developed  Love  to  God 

foUows  it, 470 

Instrumental  cause  of  salvation, 470 

susceptible  of  increase, 470 

Justifies,    why    rather    than    other 

graces? 480 

Wesleyan  scheme  inclined  to  make  it 

a  work, 481 

Its  relation  to  Justification, 481 

not,  with  the  work  of  Christ,  a  Joint 

cause  of  Justification, 481 

Puritan  doctrine  of, 482 

sanctiflcation  by, .486 

Faithfulness,  God's  attribute  of, 187 

secures  fulfilment  of  promises, 187 

Fall,  the.  Scriptural  account  of, 802 

not  mythical  or  allegorical,  but  histo- 
rical,  S02 

the  temptation,  and  the  resulting,  ...  802 

man's,  inward,  before  outward, 303 

difficulties  connected  with, 804 

of  a  holy  being,  its  possibility, 804 

recovery  from,  not  in  man's  power,  .  804 

Adam's,  psychologically  unique, 806 

H.  B.  Smith's  view  of,  criticized,  ....  805 
how  could  *God    permit  temptation 

which  led  to, 806 

God's  permission  of  temptation  which 

led  thereto,  benevolent, 306 

evil  objectified  therein,  an  advantage,  305 
the  greatness  of  the  penalty  and  the 

slightnessof  the  command, 806 

the  divine  command  not  arbitrary  or 

Insignificant, 306 

the  act  of  disobedience  the  revelation 

of  a  corrupt  will, 306 

its  consequences  in  respect  to  Adam,  306 
physical  death  a  consequence  to  Adam 

of  his  sin, 806 


Fall,  the,  its  consequent  death  began  in 

our  first  parents  at  once, 307 

man's  existence  continued,  why? 307 

spiritual    death    a   consequence    to 

Adam  of  his  sin, 807 

Involved  positive  and  formal  exclu- 
sion from  God's  presence, 807 

the,  of  human  nature,  could    take 

place  only  in  Adam, 335 

has  weakened  man's  faculties, 848 

has  given  every  faculty  a  bent  away 

from  God, 84S 

Fallen  condition  of  man,  according  to 

Romanist  view, 266 

according  to  Protestant  view, 266 

Falsehood,  what? .' 298 

False  religions,  caricatures  of  the  true,    13 
Farrar  denies  existence  of  evil  angels, .  229 

on  entrance  of  sin, 304 

Fatalism, 211 

contradicts  consciousness, 211 

exalts  divine  power  at  expense  of 

other  attributes, 211 

Inconsistent    with    personality    and 

freedom  of  God, 212 

makes  necessity  the  only  God, 212 

list  of  authors  on, 212 

Fate  and  decrees,  differ, 178 

Father,  the,  recognized  as  God, 145 

and  Son  distinct  persons, 165 

and  Son  distinct  persons  from  Spirit,  155 
officially  first.  Son  second,  and  Spirit 

third, 166 

"Father,"  how    employed   for  whole 

Godhead 161 

its  import  in  the  Trinity, 161 

"our,"  its  import, 162 

Fatherhood  of  God,  common,  texts  re- 
ferring to,  238 

special,  texts  referring  to, 238 

relation  of  the  common  to  the  spec- 
ial,  288 

list  of  authors  on, 238 

Fathers,  their  chronology, 106 

list  of  those  who  saw  in  plural  terms 
applied  to  God  in  O.  T.  a  reference 

to  the  Trinity, 153 

Faust,  Goethe's,  criticism  upon  in  Lon- 
don Spectator, xxvil,  291 

Favor,  divine,  restoration  to  rests  on 

righteousness  of  Christ, 476 

Federal  theology, 23,24 

method  of  theology, 27 

theory  of  imputation, 322 

its  rise, 323 

and  Augustlnian,  compared, 823 

not  "  immemorial  doctrine  of  church 

of  God," 823 

its  order, 824 

objections  to, 824 

extra-scriptural, 324 

contradicts  Scripture, 324 

Impugns  Justice  of  God, 324 
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Federal  theologry,  men  aooordlng>  to  it 

are  created  sianers, 825 

Veeliag,  reasons  for,  required  by  a  re- 
fined and  reflectlye  aire, 10 

alone,  is  valueless, 12 

has  logical  priority  in  religion, 12 

Feelings  have  the  same  place  in  theolo- 
gy as  in  ethics  or  psychology, 8 

Felix  of  Urgella, 406 

Fellowship,     CThristian,    distinguished 

from  church  fellowship, 562 

Fetichism,  its  nature 272 

Fetich  worship, 81 

never  practised  by  Indo-Oermanic  or 

Semitic  stocks, 272 

Feuerbach,  his  view  of  religion, 8 

his  view  of  God, 46 

a  materialist, 61 

Fichte,  on  being  bom  in  faith, 8 

on  our  opinion  being  the  history  of 

our  hearts, 21 

on  learning  unbelief, 05 

on  creation, 200 

on  the  birthday  of  his  child, 284 

Fiction,  the  truest,  has  no  heroes, 297 

Final  cause, 23« 29, 38,84 

intuitive  belief  in,  presupposed  in  in- 
duction and  argument., 42 

Hicks's  criticism  upon, 42 

Final  things,  doctrine  of, 664 

Finality  a  primitive  con\iotion 42 

immanent  and  unconscious,  illustra- 
tions of, 44 

Finite  suggests  the  Infinite, 82 

Finney,  Charles  G., 26 

on  Song  of  Solomon, 112 

on  God  in  relation  to  himself  and  in 

relation  to  finite  beings, 181 

on  nature  of  virtue 142 

on  knowledge  and  foreknowledge,..  174 
on  God's    foreknowledge    of    who 

would  besaved, 480 

his  Wew  of  eflicient  cause  in  regener- 
ation,   462 

Fire,  eternal,  final  state  of  wicked  in,..  587 
Fire  from  heaven,  Elijah  and  Jesus  in 

relation  to, 108 

Firmillanus  mentions  2  Peter, 76 

First  parents,  God's  treatment  of,  be- 
nevolent,   806 

First  truths,  in  general, 80 

their  nature, 80 

their  criteria, 81 

universality  of , 81 

necessity  of, 81 

logical  independence  of, 81 

priority  of, 81 

simple  and  irresolvable, 81 

denied, 81 

the  existence  of  God  a, 81 

Fish,  his  analogy  of  the  church's  life,..  502 
on  Stephen  as  both  ^  elder  and  dea- 
con,   ' 512 


Fisher,  on  the  constitution  of  man's 
mind  compelling  him  to  believe  in 

an  absolute  and  infinite  being, 83 

on  self-determination 250 

on  Augustinian  and  Federal  theories,  323 

on  the  Federal  theory, 825 

on  Plaoeus' views, 82B 

Fishes,  the  first,  ganoids  of  an  advanced 

type,  236 

Fiske,  John,  views  of  sin, 290 

on  the  illegitimate  hypotheses  of  both 

poet  and  materialist, 660 

Fitch  on  a  divine  purpose  which  is  not 

an  efficient  purpose, 179 

Fleming  quoted  on  "  innate  ideas,*'....   30 

on  "moral laws," rn 

Flesh,  its  meaning, 280 

the,  how  a  help  in  the  oonfiict  wiUi 

sin, 806 

as  applied  to  Christ,  means  **  human 

nature," 864 

Flint,  Austin,  on  spontaneous  genera- 
tion  191 

Flint,  Robert,  his  inferential  method  of 

reaching  idea  of  God, 36 

Foeticide,  murder, 263 

**Fold,"  none  under  new  dispensation,.  446 

Fons  Trinitatis,  the  Father  is, 166 

Force,  if  known,  then  God  known, 5 

the  possibility  of  a  force  distinguish- 
able from  the  divine, 55 

in  modem    philosophy,    God  minus 

moral  attributes, 125 

its  continuous  existence  dependent 

on  sustaining  agency  of  divine  will,  208 
identification  of  with  will,  erroneous,  203 
identification  with  divine  wUl,  list  of 

advocates  of, 203 

super  cuncta,mbter  cuneta, 204 

Forces   and  laws  in  nature   may  be 

transcended  by  higher, 62 

Forces  of  universe,  deism  falls  to  ac- 
count for,  204 

Foreknowledge  of  God,  as  to  free  acts, 

mediate  or  immediate? 135 

I  divine,  of  the  future,  implies  its  fixity 

by  decree, 173 

includes  all  actions  future, 174 

of  free  human  actions,  denied   by 

some, 174 

divine,  does  it  rest  on  motives  or  is  it 

intuitive? 135, 176,  178 

of  individual,  Scripture  statements  of,  428 
as  distinguished  from  foreordination,  4S9 
Forgery,  theory  of,  cannot  account  for 
internal  characteristics  of  Christian 

documents, 81 

Forgetfulness  no  excuse  for  disobedi- 
ence,   289 

Forgiveness,  view  of  its  impossibility 

disputed, 288 

cannot  be  granted  unconditionally  by 
public  bodies, 41 
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'ForsrivenesB,  optloDal  with  God,  sinoe 

be  himself  makes  aatlsf  action, 418 

human,  accorded  without  atonement, 

may  not  divine? 468 

an  element  in  justification 474 

none  in  nature, 474 

not  the  retetablishment  of  hecdth,  but 

crisis  of  convalescence, 484 

Toreordination,  its  nature, 172 

the  basis  of  foreknowledge, ITS 

difitinffuished  from  foreknowledge,..  tfQ 

foresight,  illustrations  of, 182 

Formal  flreedom,  what? 177 

Forms  of  thought,  are  facts  of  nature,.     6 

external  to  the  mind, 0 

Formula  of  Concord,  Lutheran,  on  will 

in  conversion, 486 

on  Gk>d  himself  dwelling  in  believ- 
ers,   448 

Forrest,  Edwin,  his  repudiation  of  con* 

version, 288 

"**  Forty  and  two  months," 671 

Forster,W.  E.,  on  annllhilation, 657 

Foster,  John,  on  gathering  questions 

for  eternity, 19 

on  miracles  the  great  beU  of  the  uni- 
verse,      66 

Fourth  gospel,  its  genuineness, 76 

Free  acts  known  to  Ood, 184 

Free  agency  defined, 176 

can  coexist  with  certainty, 176 

Free  creatures,  their  actions  immediate- 
ly known  to  Gk>d, 184 

freedom,  four  senses  of  the  word, 177 

physical,  what? 177 

formal,  what? 177,  817 

moral,  what? 177 

real,  what? 177,  817 

its  most  exaggerated  view  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  the  de- 
crees,   177 

of  indiiference, 178 

certain  remnants  left  to  man, 268,  842 

MttUer  on  formal, 817 

of  choice  within  certain  limits,  not  in- 
compatible with  complete  bondage 

of  wiU. 844 

formal,  diKtinguishod  from  real, 846 

Freer  on  Christ's  birth, 406 

French  fleet  dispersed  by  storm  in  an- 
swer to  prayer,  218 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  on  the  influence  of  a 

gospel  in  a  Deocan  village, 468 

lYeundlm  tear  der  grome  WeUenmetster,  190 
Friends,  shall  we  know  our,  in  heaven?  685 

Froude,  on  history  no  science, 218 

his  opinion  of  Carlyle, 291 

Fuller,  Andrew, 26 

his  deflnition  of  God, 29 

his  doubt  as  to  value  of  arguments 

for  God's  existence, 89 

on  union  with  Christ, 447 

FV,nehung,  an  aspect  of  providence, ...  206 


Future  action  of  a  man  may  become 

certain,  though  not  necessary, 268 

Future  condition  of  men,  stages  in, 654 

Future  life,  Jewish  belief  in, 561 

knowledge  of,po6seesed  by  Egyptians,  661 
proved  by  translation  of  Enoch  and 

Elijah. 561 

by  invocations  of  the  dead, 661 

by  allusions  to,  in  Old  Testament,....  561 
Pbllo  and  Josephus  declare  Jewish 

faith  in, 561 

New  Testament  declarations  of  Jew- 
ish faith  in, 561 

why  probably  not  made  more  promi- 
nent by  Moses, 561 

how  taught  by  Christ, 561,  662 

resurrection  of  Christ,  chief  proof  of,  562 
Future  prefigured  in  rites  and  ordinan- 
ces,      68 

Future  retribution,  allusions  to,  in  Old 

Testament, 561 

Futurist,  interpretation  of  Revelation,    68 

interpreters  of  Revelation, 670 

Galton's  view  of  piety, 46 

Ganoids,  the  first  geologic  fishes, 286 

Garden  of  Eden,  banishment  from, 808 

Gassendi,  his  view  of  ground  of  moral 

obligation, 141 

on  God  as  author  of  form,  not  sub- 
stance,   188 

Gear's  analogy  of  Trinity, 167 

Geddle,  Dr.  John,  his  epitaph 501 

Gehazi,  his  children  visited  for  his  sins,  888 

OemciehU,  doBf  Bin  i% 292 

Genealogies,  of  Scripture,  considered, .  106 

of  evangelists, 108 

of  Mathew  and  Luke,  how  perhaps 

differentiated, 864 

Generation,  consistent  with  equality  in 

Trinity, 164 

as  applied  to  the  Son,  but  an  approxi- 
mate expression, 165 

Generation,  spontaneous, 191 

unverified,... 191 

does  not  require  denial  of  creation,  ..  191 
Genesis,  first  chapter  of,  its  power  of 

adjusting  itself  to  science, 106 

incorporates   documents  of   earlier 

times, 112 

**  Genius  for  religion,"  useless  without 

special  divine  aid, 60 

Genius,  its  inward  impulse  not  inspira- 
tion,      96 

Gentiles,  Judged  not  by  gospel  but  by 

law  of  nature, 680 

Genuineness,  of  the   Christian   docu- 
ments,      T2 

meaning  of  the  term, 72 

of  New  Testament, 72 

of  Second  Peter, 78 

only  allowed,  in  early  church,  after 

careful  examination 74 

of  fourth  gospel 75 
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Geniiinenese,  the  only  hypotheslB  which 
explains  the  early  reception  of  New 

Testament  documents, 76 

Qtmui  apotele«matieumt 370 

idlomaUeum^ 370 

tapeinotieoiu 870 

maJesUUUium, 370 

the  last  denied    by  the    Reformed 

church, 870 

Qeoerraphlcal  position  of  Lutheran  and 

Beformed  religion, 384 

Geologic  history  arran^red  to  corres- 
pond with  foreseen  fact  of  human 

apostasy. 858 

Gerhard,  John,  his  Idea  of  faith, 3 

his  position  in  theologry, 24 

his  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 545 

Gesete,  its  derivation, 278 

Gess,  inaccurate  view  of  the  humanity 

of  Christ, 870 

"  Get  religion,"  is  the  phrase  correct  ?. .    12 
Gtethsemane,  scene  of  Satan's  appeal  to 

the  fears  of  our  Saviour, 866 

its  teachinflr, 890 

OewordenCf  das,  sin  not, 292 

Gibbon,  his  enumeration  of  secondary 
causes  favorable  to  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity,     98 

was  his  impulse  inspiration  ? 96 

OD  transubstantiation, 544 

Gifford,  0.  P^  on  the  man  who  on  prop- 
er occasion  shows  no  knowledge  of 

God,  being  not  man  but  brute, 83 

Gift  of  individuals  by  Father  to  Son, 

proofsof, 429 

GUI,  John. 26 

Gillespie's  statement  of  the  ontological 

argument, 48 

Calderwood'B  criticism  upon, 48 

Given,  ^*  grace  and  truth  "  are  simply, 

XXV,  50 

Glory,  final  state  of  righteous  one  of,..  585 

God's,  his  end  in  creation, 106 

God's,  the  only  end  actually  attained 

In  the  universe, 196 

the  end  most  intrinsically  valuable,..  196 
the  only  end  consistent  with  God's 

independence, 197 

comprehends  and  secures  every  inter- 
est of  the  universe, 197 

the  end  proposed  to  the  creature, 198 

"Glorify,"  cannot  always  be  understood 

subjectively,  477 

Gnostic  Ebionism,  its  doctrines, 360 

Gnostics,  alluded  to, 12 

Alexandrian,  their  views  of  creation,  186 
their  doctrine,  according  to  Lightf  oot,  187 

Syrian,  held  to  emanation, 189 

their  view  of  man's  irwOfto, 247 

God,  theology  the  science  of, 1 

though  apprehended  by  faith,  a  sub- 

Jactfor  science, 2 

capacity  of  human  mind  for  knowing,     4 


God,  though  not  phenomenal,  known,.     4^ 
not  all  predicates  of  him  are  negative,     6 
definable  by  certain  positive  predi- 
cates,        6 

in  what  sense  **  absolute,'* ft 

in  what  sense  "infinite," 6 

in  what  sense  limited, 6 

limited  by  his  unchangableness  and 

personal  distinctions, 8 

his  internal  limitation  is  perfection, .     6 
self -limited  by  his  self-chosen  rela- 
tions to  universe, ft 

his  power  thus  to  limit  self,  essential 

to  perfection, ft 

his  self-revelation  renders  theological 

sdenoe  possible, 7 

has  revealed  himself  in  nature, 14 

**made  me,"  in  what  sense  we  say 

it? 16^ 

not  the  soul  of  the  universe, SO 

God,  the  existence  of, 29-67 

origin  of  our  idea  of  , 29" 

definitions  of, 29 

his  existence  a  first  truth,  or  rational 

intuition, 2» 

it  conditions  all  reasoning,  and  rises 
into  consciousness  on  reflection 
upon   phenomena  of  nature   and 

mind, »■ 

knowledge  of  his  existence  universal^l,  32 
knowledgeof  his  existence  neoessary  S2, 83- 
knowledge  of  his  existence  logically 
independent  and  prior  to  all  other 

knowledge, 83 

other  supposed  sources  of  our  idea  of,   34 
idea  of,  not  from  external  revelation,    34 

not  from  tradition, 34- 

idea  of,  not  from  experience, 34 

not  from  sense-perception  and  reflec- 
tion,  84,35 

not  a  race-experience, 34,86 

not  a  matter  of  mere  feeling, 85 

idea  of,  does  not  arise  from  reasoning,    Sft 
faith  in  his  existence   not    propor- 
tioned to  strength  of  reasoning  fac- 
ulty,     35 

what  we  know  of,  not  limited  to  the 

conclusions  of  reasoning, 36 

idea  of,  not  derived  from  inference, .    8ft 
unlike  idea  of  existence  of  our  fellow 

men, 36 

intuition  of ,  its  contents, 37 

what  he  is,    men  to  some  extent 

know, 87 

what  is  intuitively  known  of  him,  ...    87 
presentative  intuition  of,  not  impos- 

.     sible, 87 

only  a  rational    intuition  of,  here 

claimed, 87 

intuition  of  him  neither  progressive 

noroomplex, 87 

his  existence  not  proved  but  assumed 
and  declared  in  Scripture, 87 
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Gk>d,  ejdstenoe  of,  evidence  inlaid  in 

very  nature  of  man, 87 

knowled^  of  him,  thougrh  intuitive, 
capable  of  explication  and  corrobo- 
ration     89 

conception  of  him  most  rational  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  of  the  universe,   89 
Fuller's  doubt   whether  arguments 
about  his  existence  had  not  made 

more  sceptics  than  believers, 89 

Gosmoloflrloal  Argument  for  his  ex- 
istence,      40 

its  proper  statement, 40 

its  defects, ,...40,  41 

its  value, 41 

Teleoloirlcal  Argument  for  his  exist- 
ence,      48 

its  nature, 42,  48 

its  defects. 44 

its  value, 44,  46 

Anthropological  Argument  for  his 

existence, 45 

its  nature  stated  in  three  parts, 4fi,  46 

its  defects, 47 

its  value, 47 

not   the   Brocken-shadow  of  man's 

self, 46 

Historical  Argument  for  his  exist- 
ence, its  value, 47 

Biblical  Argument  for  his  existence, 

its  value, 47 

Ontologlcal  Argument  for  his  exist- 
ence,      47 

its  three  forms, 47,  48 

its  defects, 48,  49 

its  value - BO 

Clarke's  and  Gillespie's  arguments  for 

his  existence, 48 

a  priori  arguments  for  his  existence, 

what? 48 

arguments  a  posteriori,  what? 48 

Descartes'  argument  for  his  existence,   48 

this  an  argument  a  posterioH, 48 

Anselm's  argument  for  his  exist- 
ence,   49,80 

belief  in  him  not  the  conclusion  of  a 
demonstration  but  the  solution  of  a 

problem, 60 

his  love  and  provision  for  the  sinner 
not  clearly  made  known  In  nature,.    fiO 
Ood,  the  nature,  decrees,  and  works  of,  115 

the  attributes  of , 115 

his  acts  and  words  arise  from  settled 

dispositions, 116 

his  dispositions  inhere  in  a  spiritual 

substance, 116 

his  attributes,  definition  of, 115 

relation  of  his  attributes  to  his  es- 
sence,    lie 

his  attributes  have  an  objective  ex- 
istence  116 

and  are  distinguishable  from  the  di- 
vine essence  and  from  each  other,.  116 


Ood,  attributes  of;  regarded  flUsely  as  a 

Being  of  absolute  simplicity, 116 

he  is  rather  a  Being  infinitely  com- 
plex,   116 

nominalistic  notion,  its  error, 116 

his  attributes  inhere  in  the  divine  es- 
sence,   116,  117 

he  is  not  a  compound  of  attributes, ..  117 

extreme  realism,  its  danger, 117 

attributes  of,  belong  to  his  essence  as 

such 117 

distinguished  from  personal  distinc- 
tions in  the  Godhead, 117 

distinguished  from  his  relations  to  the 

world, 117 

illustrated  from  intellect  and  wUl  in 

man,  117 

his  attributes  essential  to  his  being,..  117 
attributes  of,  manifest  the  divine  es- 
sence,   117 

in  knowing  attributes  of,  we  know 
the  Being  to  whom  attributes  be- 
long,   117 

his  attributes,methods  of  determining,  118 
rational  method  of  determining,  three- 
fold,  118 

Its  ground  and  limitations, 118 

its  history, 118 

Biblical  method  of  determining,  final 

and  decisive, 118 

his  attributes,  how  classified 118 

absolute,  or  immanent, 118 

relative,  or  transitive, ..., 118 

his  attributes,  the  absolute  or  imma- 
nent, a  threefold  division  of, 119 

his  attributes,  the  relative  or  transi- 
tive, a  threefold  division  of, 119 

his  attributes,  schedule  of, 119 

order  in  which  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind,  119 

his  moral  perfection  involves  relation 

of  God  to  himself, 120 

his  absolute  or  immanent  attributes,  120 

his  spirituality, 120 

meaning  of  the  term, ISO 

is  not  matter, 120 

is  not  dependent  upon  matter, 120 

the  material  universe  not  his  senso- 

rium, 120 

his  spirituality  not  contradicted  by 

anthropomorphic  Scriptures, 120 

pictures  of  him,  degrading, 120 

imagination  forms  a  picture  of, 120 

desire  for  an  Incaxnate,  finds  its  satis- 
faction In  Christ, 120 

his  spirituality  involves  life  and  per- 
sonality,   121, 1» 

life,  as  an  attribute  of , 121 

hasasubject. 121 

is  not  correspondence  with  environ- 
ment,   121 

is  the  source  within  himself  of  move- 
ment and  activity, 121 
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God,  personality,  as  an  attribute  of, —  121 

meaning  of  personality, 121 

includes  self-oonsoiousness  and  self- 
determination,  121,  122 

bis  infinity,  meaniner  of  term, 122 

aposiUve  idea, 122 

does  not  involve  Identity  witb**the 

aU," 122 

intensive  rather  tban  extensive, 128 

bis  infinity  enables  him  infinitely  to 

love  tbe  single  Cbristian, 128 

bis  infinity  qualifies  bis  other  attrib- 
utes,   128 

and  constitutes  the  basis  for  the  rep- 
resentations of  his   majesty    and 

arlory, 128 

his  infinity  involves  self-exlstenoe, 

immutability,  and  unity, 128-125 

bis  self-existenoe,  what? 123 

be  is  cautaaui^ 128 

his aseity,  what? 128 

exists  by  neoessity  of  his  own  being,.  124 
bis  existence  dependent,  not  on  bis 

volitions,  but  bis  nature, 124 

his immutablUty,  what? 124 

bis    perfection     inconsistent     with 

change,  124 

asciiptlon  of  change  to,  how  ex- 
plained?  124 

anthropomorphic  representations  of,  124 
change  In  his  treatment  often  de- 
scribed as  a  change  in  himself ,  124 

bis  immutability  secures  his  adapta- 
tion to  the  conditions  of  bis  child- 
ren,   124 

his  immutability  consistent  with  ex- 
ecutions, in  time,  of  his  eternal  pur^ 

poses, 124 

bis  immutability  is  not  immobility, ..  124 
but  permits  activity  and  freedom, ...  125 

his  unity,  what? 125 

notion  of  more  than  one,  self-contra- 
dictory and  unpbilosopbical, 125 

bis  unity  not  inconsistent  with  the 

doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 125 

his  unity,  its  lessons. 125 

his  perfection,  explanation    of  the 

term, 125 

involves  moral  attributes,  truth,  love, 

and  holiness, 125-180 

himself  a  sufficient  object  for  his  own 

activity, 128 

his  truth,  what? 128 

his  immanent  truth  to  be  distin- 
guished from  veradty  and  faithful- 
ness,   126 

be  is  truth,a8  the  truth  that  is  known,  126 
bis  immanent  truth  foundation  of  all 

other  truth, 126 

his  truth  guarantee  of  revelation  and 
ground  of  an  eternal  divine  self- 
contemplation,  126 

his  love,  what? 127 


God,  bis  immanent  love  to  be  distin- 
guished from  mercy  aud  goodness,.  127 
his  immanent  love  finds  a  penonal 

object  in  his  own  perfection, 127 

has  infinite  feeling, 127 

his  immanent  love  a  ground  of  the 

divine  blessedness, 127 

is  he  passible? 127 

blessedness  consistent  with  emotions 

of  sorrow, 127,  128 

bis  holiness,  what? 128 

holiness  is  self  affirming  purity, 128 

his  holiness  is  not  justice, 128 

not  the  aggregate  of  divine  perfec- 
tions  128 

not  self-love, 128 

not  the  manifestation  of  love, 129 

mercy  optional  with  him, 129 

his  holiness,  its  three  elements, 129 

purity  of  substance, 129 

energy  of  will, 129 

self-affirmation, 180 

in  bis  moral  nature  are  both  willing 

and  being, 129 

bis  holiness  not  simply  a  matter  of 

wiU  but  also  of  being, 129 

in  it  being  logically  precedes  willing,  129 
his  unchangeablenees  and  unohang- 

ingness, 129 

his  will  expresses  bis  nature  rather 

than  causes  it, 130 

his  relative  or  transitive  attributes,..  180 
his  attributes,  which  have  relation  to 

time  and  space, 180 

his  eternity,  what? 130 

not  under  law  of  time, 180 

not  in  time,  but  time  in  him, 180 

his  thoughts,  no  chronological  sucoes- 

slon  in 180 

present  time  has  an  objective  reality 

to, 181 

bis  immensity,  what? 131 

not  under  law  of  space, 181 

not  in  space,  but  space  in  him, 181 

yet  space  has  an  objective  reality  to,.  181 
bis  attributes  which  have  relation  to 

creation, M2 

bis  omnipresence,  what? 18S 

not  potential,  but  essential, 182 

dwelling  in  the  heavens,  in  what  sense 

ascribed  to, 138 

bis  omnipresence,  deistic  and  Socinian 

view  of, 188 

the  presence  of  the  whole  of  God  in 

everyplace, 182 

tntue  in  omni  parte, 188 

cannot  be  divided  or  sundered, 138 

bis  omnipresence  not  necessary  but 

free, 188 

bis  omniscience,  what? 188 

his  omniscience  deducible  from  his 

omnipresence  and  self-knowledge,.  138 
bis  omniscience  immediate, 134 
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Ood,  his  omnJsoctnoe,  Efni>tian  symbol 

of, 184 

his  flcrudny,  its  Intensity 184 

knows  tfaln^  as  they  are, 184 

foreknowledge  of,  oovers  not  merely 
motives  but  the  acts  themselves  of 

free  creatures, 184 

his  knowledge  of  contingent  future 
events,  Aristotle's  teaching  upon,..  184 

Socinus' teachings  upon, 184 

his  knowledge  of  future  acts  of  free 

agents, 184 

method  of  his  foreknowledge, 186 

his  prescience  not  causative, 185 

his  omniscience,  does  not  embrace 
the  self-contradictory  and  impossi- 
ble,  185 

his  omniscience  called  in  Scripture 

"wisdom," 186 

his  omnipotence  what? 186 

does  not  extend  to  that  which  is  self- 
contradictory  or  contradictory  to 

his  own  nature, 186 

has  power  over  his  power, 188 

can  do  all  he  will,  not  will  do  all  he  can,  186 
has  a  will-power  over  his  nature- 
power,  186 

his  omnipotence  implies  power  of 

self-Umltation 186 

permits  human  freedom, 187 

humbles  itself  in  the  incarnation, 187 

his  attributes  which  have  relation  to 

meral  beings, 137 

his   veracity    and    faithfulness,  or 

transitive  truth, 187 

they  secure  the  consistency  of  his 
revelations  with  himself  and  with 

each  other, 187 

the  fulfilment  of  all  promises  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  187 

they  ailord  his  people  a  sure  ground 

of  confidence, 187 

his  mercy  and  goodness,  or  transitive 

love. 137 

his  mercy,  what? 188 

his  goodness,  what? 188 

his  love,  its  eternal  and  perfect  ob- 
ject, his  own  nature, 188 

his  love,  how  men  become  subordi- 
nate objects  of ,  188 

his    Justice   and    righteousness,  or 

transitive  holiness, 138 

his  justice,  what? 188 

his  righteousness,  what? 188 

they  are  revelations  of  inmost  nature 

of  God, 189 

do  not  bestow  reward, 188 

are  devoid  of  passion  and  caprice,  188, 140 
their  revulsion  against  impurity  and 

selfishness, 140 

Ck)d,  Trinity  in,  doctrine  of, 144-170 

his  name  given  to  creatures  in  figura- 
tive and  secondary  sense 146 


God,  as  "self-wllUng  right," 168 

distinctions  in  Trinity  based  on  this 

view, 168 

as  source,  origin,  authority,  is  Father,  166 
as  expression,  medium,  revelation,  is 

Son, 166 

as    apprehension,    accomplishment, 

realization,  is  Holy  Spirit, 166 

eternally  lonely,  a  repugnant  thought,  168 

decrees  of ,  doctrine  of , 171-18S 

sin,  how  decreed  by, 179 

preservation  from  sin  ailorded  by, 
without  violation  of  moral  agen- 
cy,  180 

God,  works  of,  or  execution  of  the 

decrees, 188-888 

not  a  demiurge ;  he  antedates  matter,  IfiS 

his  plan  cannot  be  frustrated, 196 

his  end  in  creation, 105-196 

"his  own  sake,"  fundamental  reason 

of  activity  in 197 

his  self-expression  not  selfishness, ...  197 
in  expression  of  himself  in  universe 
communicates  to  his  creatures  ut- 
most possible  good,  197 

the  only  being  who  can  rightly  live 

for  himself, 108 

his  end,  certainty  of  its  realization 

our  comfort  in  affliction, 108 

hisre6t,what? 202 

disjoins  from  himself  certain  portions 

of  force, 804 

the  perpetual  observer, 205 

does  not  work  oU,  but  in  all, 206 

represented  by  Hebrew  writers  as  do- 
ing what  he  merely  permits,  809 

his  immutability  a  ground  of  his  prov- 
idence,   210 

his    benevolence,  a  ground  of  his 

providence, 210 

his  justice,  a  ground  of  his  provi- 
dence,   211 

his  agency,  natural  and  moral  distin- 
guished,   220 

knowledge  of,  conditioned  by  love...  264 
his  nature,  attributes  of,  other  than 

holiness,  set  forth  by  gospel, 281 

dealings  of  the  sinner  are  with  him 

rather  than  with  government, 404 

salvation  of  all,  in  what  sense  desired 

by, 485 

"God    prays,"  — this    transcendental 

flight  of  Talmud  fulfilled  in  Chiist, .  866 
Godet,  on  Logos  as  implsriag  'reason,'..  162 

on  «p^  in  John  1 : 1, 168 

on  the  existence  of  angels  antecedent- 
ly probable, 221 

on  *  spirit '  and  *soul,' 847 

his  "Chinese  hermit," 468 

on  Christ's  twofold  work, 483 

Goethe,  a  believer  in  the  five  senses, 8 

on  the  connection  between  inclination 
and  opinion, 21 
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Goethe,  on  deception  belnsr  always  self- 

deoeption, 289 

his  character 290 

on  sin  as  a  man's  own  shadow, 291 

on  the  possibility  of  a  man's  commit- 
ting any  fault, 297 

on  man's  dependence  on  God, 460 

Golden  age,  Luthardt's  list  of  classic 

references  to, 288 

Good  deeds  of  the  unregenerate  man, 
their  relation  to  the  general  course 

of  his  Ufe  illustrated, 449 

Goodness,  definition  of, 138 

Goodness  involves  causality  and  de- 
sign,      45 

Goodness  of    God,  witness  to  among 

heathen,  referred  to  in   Scripture,    60 
Goodwin's  experience  of  the  evil  dispo- 
sitions within  him,  297 

Good  works,  the  gift  of  God, 480 

Gordon,  A.  J.,  on  holiness  as  something 
more  than  dead-white  purity,  as  in- 
volving living  activity, J30 

on  Christ,  creation's  sceptre-bearer,..  424 
on  church's  union   with   Christ  on 

throne,  ...* 425 

on  regeneration  as  a  communication 

of  the  divine  nature  to  man, 467 

on  the  terminal  lines  of  Christ's  min- 
istry,   .- 576 

G(5schelon  i^xi, 245 

on  trichotomy  as  related  to  cretian- 

ism 260 

Gospels  run  counter  to  Jewish  ideas 

and  expectations, 77 

superior  in  literary  character  to  the 

timeof  theirorigin, 78 

their  relations  to  a  historical  Christ, . .    78 
coincidence  of  their  statements  with 
collateral  facts  and  circumstances,.    83 
Gospel  testimony  conformable  with  ex- 
perience,      83 

its  rapid  progress  at  beginning  a  proof 

of  its  divine  origin, 91 

makes  men  moral, 480 

Qottetdjcwtuigtwitu  not  *  consciousness  of 

God,' but  *  knowledge  of  God,' 85 

Gough  on  the  change  wrought  on  the 

drunkard  in  regeneration, 446 

Government,  common,  not  necessary 

in  church  of  Christ, 509 

Government  of  the  church, 603-517 

Governmental  theory  of  atonement,...  408 
Grace,  supplemental  of  law,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  nature  of  the  law- 
giver,   281,  282 

saves  without  merit  on  the  sinner's 

part,and  without  necessity  on  God's,  282 
a  revelation  of  the  heart  of  God  be- 
yond what  could  be  expressed  in 
law,  and  which  is  only  expressed  in 

Christ, 282 

its  relation  to  the  law  of  God,  ....281,  410 


Grace  does  not  abrogate,but  republishes 
and  enforces  the  law, 282 

secures  fulfilment  of  law,  by  remov- 
ing obstacles  to  pardon  in  the  di- 
vine mind  and  by  enabling  man  to 
obey, 282 

has  its  law,which  transcends,  but  does 
not  suspend  or  annul,  the  **  law  of 
sin  and  death," 282 

its  place  midway  between  Pelagian- 
ism,which  admits  of  no  obstacle  to 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  rationalism, 
which  admits  of  no  break  between 
transgression  of  law  and  its  conse- 
quences,   282 

a  revelation  partly  of  law  but  chiefly 
of  love, xxvii,282 

its  plastic  influence  as  compared  with 
law, which  is  merely  an  external  Im- 
perative,   282 

a  higher  revelation  of  God,  a  prophe- 
cy of  which  is  found  in  law,  282 

according  to  Felagius,  a  grace  of 
creation,  an  endowment  of  man 
with  reason  and  will 311 

universal,  according  to  Wesley, 814,  315 

Raymond's  inconsistency  in  use  of 
the  term, 315 

In  Arminlan  usage  the  restoration  of 
man's  natural  ability  to  act  for  him- 
self which  does  not  save  him  but 
enables  him  to  save  himself, 816 

may  afford  a  larger  chance  for  salva- 
tion than  if  we  had  been  sinless 
Adams, 399 

unmerited  favor  to  sinners, 427 

God  can  and  does,  in  sovereignty  and 
with  justice,  bestow  more  of  it  on 
one  than  on  another, 4S7,  428 

its  distribution  by  God  regulated  by 
some  other  reason  than  the  salva- 
tion of  as  many  as  possible, 428 

God's  choice  of  sinners  to  salvation  a 
matter  of, 429,  431 

as  the  only  ground  on  which  salvation 
is  extended  to  any,  affords  no  reason 
for  complaint  if  others  suffer  the 

due  reward  of  their  deeds, 431 

•*Gracious  ability," 815,  3ie 

Greek,  church,  the,  its  doctrine  and 
practice  as  to  baptism, 585 

Fathers,  the,  in  their  treatment  of  the 
*' image  of  God,"  Gen.  1 :28,  empha- 
size the  element  of  personality,...  d61 

language,  the,  afforded  a  literary  me- 
dium for  the  gospel,  390 

Greeks  recognized  representative  ex- 
piation,   394 

Green  on  the  Puritans,  .^ 287 

Greg,  on  God  as  the  only  being  who 
cannot  forgive, 282 

on  the  punishm(*nt  of  the  innocent 

*    and  acquittal  of  the  guilty, 413 
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Gregory,  D.  S.,  his  view  of  ffround  of 

moral  obligation  148 

Oregor>'  Nazianzen,  oalled  "  theologian,"    1 
on  Christ's  death  as  reoonoiling-  the 

divine  attributes, V 408 

on  the  indispensableness  of  a  pastor's 

teaching  by  his  life, 611 

Oregoryof  Nyesa, 23 

atraducian, 262 

on  Christ  as  at  onoe  bait  and  hook  for 

Satan, 408 

Gregory  the  Great,  his  guarded  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, . .  666 

Grimm-Wllke  on  ^«lrTt<«, 623 

Grotlan  theory  of  atonement, 403 

Grotius,  Hugo, 25 

his  views  of  atonement, 403 

a  prseterist  intepreter  of  Revelation,.  670 
Ground  of  moral  obligation,  views  re- 
garding,   141-148 

Guericke,  on  independency  of  Manich- 

eeanism, 188 

Guidance,  the  privilege  of  the  Christ- 
Ian, 219 

Guilt,  Federal  view  of, 823 

doctrine  of, 846-360 

its  nature 846 

only  Incurred  through  self-determined 

transgression 845 

not  mere  liability  to  punishment,  —  346 
constructive,  has  no  place  under  di- 
vine government,  .: 846 

an  objective  result  of  sin, 346 

not  to  be  confounded  with  deprav- 
ity,   346 

obligation  to  satisfy  the  outraged  ho- 
liness of  God, 846 

of  sin,  how  set  forth  in  Scripture, 846 

explained  in  New  Testament  by  terms 

"debtor"  and  "debt," 346 

how  Christ  may  have,  without  deprav- 
ity,   846 

and  depravity,  reatvs  and  macula, 846 

not  to  be  confounded  with  subjective 

consciousness  of  guilt, 847 

primarily  a  relation  to  God,  and  sec- 
ondarily to  conscience, 847 

Scripture  recognizes  degrees  of, 847 

degrees  of,  set  forth  by  variety  of 

sacrifices  under  Mosaic  law 847 

variety  of  awards  in  Judgment  ex- 
plained by  degrees  in, 347 

measured  by  men's  opportunities  and 

powers, 848 

measured  by  energy  of  evil  will, 349 

measured    by   unreoepUveness    for 

grace, 849 

Christ's,  not  merely  an  imputed  but 

an  imparted, 414 

and  depravity  distinguishable, 416 

is  endless, 696 

Guyon,  Madame, 17 

her  faith, 469 


Guyot's  objection  to  the  hyperliteral 
interpretation  of  Mosaic  account  of 

creation 198 

Habit  begets  fixity  of  character, 696 

Hackett,  Dr.  H.  B.,  on  the  altar  "to  an 

unknown  God," 16 

on  a  clerical  error  in  Acta  7 :  16 107 

on  "It  is  his  angel," 228 

on  the  prominence  given  to  the  dos- 
ing scenes  of  Christ's  life, 400 

on  departing  and  being  with  Christ,..  668 
Hadley  on  the  light  of  nature  in  rela- 
tion to  immortality, 668 

Hagenbach  on  the  synthetic  method  of 

theology, 27 

Hales's  chronology,  106 

Hall,  John,  on  the  forbidden  tree, 806 

Hall,  Edwin,  on  mode  of  baptism, 626 

Hall,  Robert,  his  argumeat  for  existence 

of  God  criticized, 41 

on  John's  baptism  not  Christian  bap- 
tism,   621 

maxim   not  accepted  by  the  great 

evangelical  denominations, 648 

his  statement  as  to  terms  of  commun- 
ion,..  661 

would  admit  to  church  those  who  de- 
ny perpetuity  of  baptism  in  church,  661 

anecdote  of, 562 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  on  the  "  unpio- 
turable  notions  of  the  intelligence, ' '     6 

on  the  absolute  and  infinite, 6 

confounds    "infinite"    and    "indefi- 
nite,"     6 

on  difilculties  In  theology,  also  dilB- 

cultiesin  philosophy, 20 

on  a  competent  divine  necessarily  a 

scholar 21 

on  demonstrating  the  absolute  from 

the  relative, 36 

his  opinion  of  the  anthropological  ar- 
gument,      47 

his  refutation  of  Idealism, 53 

on  sensation  proper, 53 

on  non  aentimtuiy  nUi  scntimus  8e?itire,  283 
on  its  belonging  to  mental  existence 

continuously  to  think, 666 

"  Hands  of  the  living  God," 277 

Hannaonl  Cor.  15:28, 379 

on  account  of  resurrection  in  1  Corin- 
thians,   577 

Hardening  of  sinner  not  due  to  any 

positive  divine  efficiency, 484 

Hamack,  Prof.,  on  the  reading  "  only 

begotten  God,"  in  John  1:18, 148 

on  haijtizein  meaning  eintauchen  and 

untcrtauchen, 524 

on  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles  625 

Hamoch  on  Manloheeanism 188 

Harold's  death  by  a  chance  shot, 213 

Harris,  Samuel,  his  classification  of  the 
intuitions, 29 
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Harris,  Samuel,  on  the  eziatenoe  of  God 
a  datum  of  sdentMc  knowlednre,...    88 
on  Bdence  as  that  which  ffives  oooa- 
sion  and  content  to  idea  of  the  ab- 
solute BeinflTf 89 

on  science  observin^r  the  universe  and 

mlaslnff  God 61 

compares  man  to  a  bottle  of  sea-water 

in  the  sea, 66 

his  definition  of  person, 122,  377 

on  the  relation  of  the  absolute  to  the 

finite, 1» 

his  definition  of  langiiasre, 286 

on  man's  distinctive  characteristic  of 

personality, 246 

on  motives  and  character, 260 

on  sin, 286 

on  indifference, 818 

on  spiritual  body  as  evolved  by  will,.  680 
Harris,  W.  T.,  on  Herbert  Spencer's  self- 
contradiction,  7 

on  the  impossibility  of  science,  if  Rea- 
son has  not  made  the  world, 84 

Hartmann,  R.,  on  the  hypothetical  com- 
mon ancestor  of  man  and  apes, 287 

Hartmann,  Ed.  von,  on  science  petrified 

at  question  of  origin, 184 

Harvest  decreed  as  result  of  labor, 17» 

Harvey,  his  clue  to  discovery, 43 

Hase. 26 

on  the  remains  of  divine  likeness  in 

fallen  man, 268 

on  sin, 280 

Hastingrs,  Prof.,  on  the  natural  beinff 

the  Ideal, 261 

Hatch's  inconclusive  method  of  prov- 

Ingr  Episcopacy 606 

Hatred,  what? 296 

Haven's  view  of  ground  of  moral  obli- 
gation,   142 

Haven,  New, school,  on  regeneration,..  467 
Havilah,  Gen.  10 :  10,  perhaps  stands  for 

atribe, 106 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  heredity  in  the 

case  of, 288 

illustration  of  guilt,  in  his  Scarlet  Let- 
ter,   846 

Hazard,    on    Edwards*   confusion    of 

thought  as  to  motive  and  will, 269 

on  the   simultaneity  of  cause  and 

effect, 487 

his  criticism  of  Mill's  view  of  causa- 
tion,   460 

Headship,  Adam's  natural,  theory  of,  828-838 

considerations  favoring  it, 880 

it  best  explains  Rom.  6:12-21, 880 

combines  the  truths  of  the  mediate 

and  Federal  theories, 880 

postulates  a  real  and  fair  probation  of 

our  common  nature, 880 

rests  on  correct  philosophical  princi- 
ples,  881 

accepts  Scriptural  representations, ..  881 


Heart,  its  meaning  in  Scripture, 3^ 

Heathen,  vulgar,    prejudiced   against 

early  Cbristianfty, 90 

their  virtues,  what? 29& 

who  have  not  heard  the  gospel,  their 
salvation  as  related  to  that  of  In- 
fants,   8sr 

their  religious  systems   sources  of 

deeper  corruption, 86^ 

religions  of,  God  had  a  part  in  all  the 

good  of  them, 868^ 

in  proportion  to  their  cultivation, 

become  despairing, 868- 

they  have  an  external  revelation, 861^ 

some  among  them  may  have  found 

the  way  of  life, 468 

apparently  regenerated,  instances  of,  468 
Heathenism,  despair  its  characteristic.  868^ 
a  negative  preparation  for  Christian- 
ity,  868 

list  of  authors  on, 881^ 

HeautontimoroumeruH,  the  lost  are, 691 

Heavenly  state,  one  of  communion  with 

other  orders  of  intelligences, 586 

Heaven,  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is 

a  place, 281,586»686 

a  place,  since  it  contains  Christ's  hu- 
man body 231,686 

where  it  is,  not  revealed, 231 

why  represented  as  a  city, 586 

of  the  saints,  earth  may  be  the, 566 

of  the  saints,  wider  than  limits  of 

earth, 686 

our  ruling  conception  should  be  that 

of  astate, 565 

final  state  of  the  righteous  in, 686^687 

rewards  in,  how  they  are  equal  and 

how  they  vary, 56^ 

a  rest  from  what? 586 

a  rest  consistent  with  service, 586 

we  shallknow  our  friends  in, 585 

knowledge  and  love  of  friends  in,  not 
inconsistent  with  perfect  love  of 

Christ, 585 

Hebrews,  **  genuine,"  though  not  writ- 
ten by  Paul,  72 

its  genuineness, 75 

accepted  during  first  century, 75 

its  genuineness  doubted  during  sec- 
ond and  third  century, 75 

again  accepted  by  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine     75- 

formally  recognized  at  end  of  fourth 

century, 75 

its  probable  author, 75 

Intended  to  counteract  Eblonlsm, 861 

Hebrews,  James,  and  Jude,  regarded  by 

apostles  as  Inspired 97 

Hegel,  hlsldea  of  religion, 12 

his  analogy  of  the  Trinity, 167 

on  God  as  the  absolute  idea, 16T 

on  God  as  eternally  begotten  Son, ...  167 
on  creation, 20O 
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Hefip^,  his  views  of  paradisalo  condi- 
tion,  260 

on  oriirinal  sin, , 801 

Heine  on  Napoleon, 298 

Heir  of  fflory  may  not  know  his  happy 

situation, 482 

Hell,  essentially  a  condition, 281 

reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  also  a 

place, 231 

where  it  is,  not  revealed, 281 

preferred  by  its  occupants  to  heaven,  601 
its  present  usual  connotation  Imposed 
on  it  by  the  impression  the  Scrlfv 

turesmadeon  popular  mind, 504 

force  of  its  Gothic  etymon,  "a  covered 

hole," 508 

Help  from  above,  need  of,  felt  by  great- 
est minds, 460 

Henderson  on  Messiah  as  "the  Lord,*'.  154 
on  the  chief  proof -text  of  the  Federal 

theory, 824 

Hengstenberg,  his  method  of  interpret- 
ing Revelation, 670 

on  the  millennium  begun  in  the  mid- 
dle ages, 674 

Henotheism,  what  ? 126 

**  Henry  Esmond,"  referred  to, 76 

Henry,  Matthew,  on  woman's  being 

taken  out  of  man's  side, 288 

on  satisfying  an  olTended  conscience,  406 

Henry  VIII,  alluded  to, W 

Herbert's  inferential  method  of  reach- 
ing idea  of  Ood,  80 

Herbert,  (jreorge,on  adoring  the  broom 

while  leaving  the  house  foul, 18 

Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cherbury, 204 

Herder, 24 

Heredity,  facts  which  it  cannot  explain,  286 

modified  by  environment, 261 

illustraUonsof 288 

does  not  excuse, 286 

principle  of,  works  for  theology,  —  320 
the  law  of,  has  given  new  conflrmar 
tion  to  old  doctrine  of  original  sin,.  880 

Heresy,  as  selected  truth, 442 

a   ground    of   exclusion   from    the 

Lord's  Supper, 640 

Herod  Antipas,  an  instance  of  growing 

hardness, 840 

Heroes,  none  in  Thackeray  and  George 

Eliot, 207 

Herschel  on  the  atoms  of  the  material- 
ist     62 

Herzog  on  Manlchseanism, 188 

Hesiod  places  formless  matter  in  the 

beginning 102 

Hicks,  bis  division  of  the  teleological 

argument, 42 

on  the  badness  of  the  world  an  argu- 
ment for  God's  goodness, 100 

Hierarchical  spirit,  antichrist, 670 

Hillel  and  Shammai,  their  diversity  of 
opinion  on  proselyte-baptism, 621 


Hill,  Pros.  Thos.,  on  the  material  world 
as  the  shadow  of  a  real  and  imma- 
terial being 61 

Hill,  Rowland,  on  the  devil  making  lit- 
tle of  sin,  208 

on  preaching  to  the  non-elect, 484 

Hindustan,  date  of  Sanskritic  Indians' 

entrance  into, lOT 

Hingewandt  zu,  Domer's  translation  of 

vp^?,  John  1 : 1, 168 

Hlpparion,  the  two-toed  horse, 287 

Historical  theology,  what? 21 

Historical  types  are  prophecies, 68 

History  defying  our  moral  sense, 556 

History,  Inspired,  record  in,  does  not 

imply  divine  approval 108 

History,  nature  is  linked  to, 218 

Historyof  doctrine,  what? 21 

Hitchcock,  Dr.  R.  D.,  on  the  sUence  of 
Scripture  as  to  resurrection  of  flesh 

or  body, 577 

Hobbes  on  the  influence  of  the  passions 

on  the  acceptance  of  truth, 21 

his  view  of  ground  of  moral  obliga- 
tion,   141 

his  definition  of  society, 232 

Hodge,  A.  A., 27 

on  concatenation  of  all  events, 171 

on  eifectual  calling, 48T 

on  the  ordo  sctfutis, 437 

on  union  with  Christ 437 

Hodge,  Charles, 2T 

on  mind  not  the  only  force, 208 

on  man's  power  to  fall  and  to  recover 

himself, 304 

on  Wesley's  Arminlanism, 314 

a  cretlanist, 825 

on  man's  Inability, 845 

on  governmental  theory  of  atone- 
ment  404 

on  divine  purpose, 481 

on  God's  general  call, 435 

on  the  proportion  of  the  lost  to  the 

saved, 508 

Hof mann,  his  view  of  the  '*  image  of 

God," 264 

his  view  of  humanity  of  Christ, 870 

his  theory  of  atonement, 308 

Holbach,  a  materialist, 62 

Holiness  of  God,  defined, 128 

is  not  Justice, 128 

Quenstedt's  definition  of, 128 

is  not  the  aggregate  of  divine  perfec- 
tions  128 

definitions  of  Dick,   Wardlaw,  and 

Beecher, 128 

is  not  God's  self-love, 128 

definition  of  Buddeus, ,.  128 

no  utilitarian  element  in, 128 

is  not  love  or  a  manifestation  of  love,  120 
definitions  of  Hopkins  and  Bushnell,.  120 

doctrinal  results  of  their  error, 120 

Scriptural  refutation  of  it, 120 
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Holiness  of  God,  what  it  is  positively...  129 

It  is  purity  of  substance, 129 

'beiner  logically  precedes  wlUinK. 129 

Itiseneryy  of  will, 129 

the  free  moral  movement  of  the  God- 
head,   129 

not  a  still  and  moveless  purity, 180 

It  is  self-affirmation, 180 

not  a  mere  negation  of  sin,  but  the  af- 
firmation of  an  inward  principle  of 

righteousness, 180 

a  "glassy  sea  mingled  with  flre," 180 

works  on,  specified, 180 

transitive,  what? 188 

distributive,  what? 189 

legislative,  what? 189 

the  fundamental  attribute  in  God,...  140 

shown  from  Scripture, 140 

presents  Itself  most  prominently  to 

conscience  of  sinner 140 

insistanoe  upon,  also  in  heaven, 140 

shown  from  our  moral  constitution, .  140 
shown  from  the  actual  dealings  of 

God, 141 

conditions  and  limits  exercise  of  other 

attributes, 141 

shown  from  God's  eternal  purpose  of 

salvation, 141 

and  mercy,  anta^ronism  between  them 

removed  by  atonement, 141 

of  God,  the  ground  of  moral  obliga- 
tion,   141 

attributed  to  Christ, 147 

attributed  to  Holy  Spirit, 151 

In  man,  creatable, 264 

love  for,  is  the  essence  of  virtue, 292 

In  Christ,  what? 294 

according  to  Pelagius,  not  concreat- 

ed, 811 

immanent,  denied  by  governmental 

theory  of  atonement, 404 

the  gift  of  God, 430 

an  indispensable  condition  of  securing 

the  favor  of  God, 449 

implies  a  change  in  that  which  consti- 
tutes character, 449 

not  attainable  by  natural  develop- 
ment,   449 

is  true  freedom, 460 

a  germ  whose  nature  it  is  to  grow, ...  485 

final  state  of  the  righteous  one  of, 585 

HoUaz, 24 

on  truth  In  God, 128 

his  definition  of  sin, 289 

his  view  of  man's  relation  to  Adam,..  825 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  on    man  an 
omnibus  in  which  his  ancestors  are 

seated 263 

on  the  will  a  drop  of  water  imprisoned 

in  a  solid  crystal, 844 

Holy,  God  mu8t  be ;  merciful  he  may  be,  140 
Holy  Ghost,  sin    against,  how   It  is 
"venial," 848 


Holy  Ghost,  sin  against,  an  externa. 

symptom, 349 

not  an  Isolated  act, 849 

the  culmination  of  a  long  and  evil 

course, 840 

accompanied  with  profound  indiffer- 
ence or  active  hostility  against  God,  348 
cannot  be  forgiven  because  the  soul 
which  has  been  guilty  of  it  has  i 
ceased  to  be  receptive  of  divine  in- 
fluences,   348 

not  limited  to  New  Testament  times,  350 
probably  committed  by  Jews  when 
after  Pentecost  they  rejected  Holy 

Spirit's  witness, 360 

Holy  Spirit,  organ  of  Internal  revela- 
tion,  8, 183 

reoognized  as  God, 150 

isa  person, lia 

his  work  distinguished  from  that  of 

Christ, 164 

procession  of  the, 156, 186 

relation  to  Christ  during  his  state  of 

humiliation, 877,878,  388 

application  of  redemption  through 

the  work  of, 42M83 

Homer,  oue,  more  probable  than  many 

Homers. 82 

on  man's  wretchedness, 200 

Homlletics,  what? 22 

Honestum  and  utHe,  Cicero  on, 14S 

Honesty  of  gospel  writers,  evidences  of,   82 
Honors,  divine,  ascribed  to  Holy  Spirit,  151 

Hooker,  Richard 28 

his  distinction  between  aptness  and 

ableness, 283 

his  famous  description  of  law, 276 

on  the  law  of  grace, 282 

on  Son  of  man  *'  ascending  up  where 

he  was  before," 870 

his  views  of  ecclesiastioa]  polity, 600 

Hope,  element  of,  essential  to  existence 

even  of  a  heathen  religion 60 

Hopkins,  Pres.  Mark,  on  moral  reason,     3 

on  impersonal  intelligence, 44 

on  materialism, 63 

his  Illustration  of  tea-kettle. 121 

on  nothing  a  priort  against  eternity  of 

matter, 184 

on  the  unwisdom  of  those  who  deprive 
themselves  of  **  the  training  which 

is  under  personality," 216 

on  effects  produced  by  combination*.  217 
on  the  incongruity  of  Tyndall*s  pray- 
er-test,   218 

on  conscience, 256 

»on  man's  original  dominion, 268 

on  man  as  including  woman, 209 

on  absence  of  cruel  treatment  of  fe- 
males among  animals, 271 

on   distinction  between  moral   and 

physical  law, 275 

his  definition  of  cause, 450 
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Hopkins,  Pres.  Mark,  on  nature  of  vir- 
tue,  148 

on  faith, 466 

Hopkins,  Samuel, 26 

hla  definition  of  hoUnees, 120 

on  continuous  creation, 806 

his  views  of  our  relation  to  Adam's  sin,  888 
on  utter  impossibility  of  sinners  obey- 

inflrthelawof  God, 846 

Horace,  on  the  supremacy  of  nature,..  801 
Host,  its  meaniner  in  Romish  church, . .  646 

adoration  of ,  idolatry, 646 

'**  Host  of  heaven  "  phrase  examined,. . .  284 
House  of  Lords,  action  of,  in  relation  to 

copies, 70 

Houses  accessible  to  floods,  flfirure  from,  666 
«ovey,  Pres.  Al vah,  on  Quenstedt, ....    84 

his  definition  of  soul, 846 

his  objections  to  mediate  imputation,  827 
his  objection  to  Aufrustinian  view  of 
race's  connection  with  Adam  as  not 
supported  by  believer's  connection 

with  Christ,  examined, 840 

his  reply  to  Bushnell, 401 

on  Mat.  8:17, 408 

•on  election, 487 

onRom.9:80, 488 

on  reasons  for  the  divine  election,  —  488 
on  our  havinir  no  reason  to  think  that 

God  treats  all  moral  beings  alike, ..  488 
his  illustration  of  regeneration  from 

photography, 460 

on  Johnl:12,18, 468 

on  present  sufferings  of  believers  and 

unbelievers, 666 

Howe,  John, 86 

his  definition  of  God, 89 

•Hughes,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop, 

his  assertion  in  relation  to  Baptists,  688 
Human  element  in  Paul's  writings  and 

those  of  the  evangelists, 101 

Human  mind,  can  know  God, 4 

Human  nature,  essential  elements... 848-848 

Human  soul  of  Christ,  ubiquitous, 887 

Humanity,  has  a  capacity  for  religion,.    88 
its  full  concept,  marred  In  the  first 

Adam,  realized  in  the  second  Adam,  866 
its  exaltation  in  Christ,  to  be  the  ex- 
perience of  his  people,  886 

justified  in  Christ's  justification, 479 

.Humanity  of  Christ, 864 

its  reality, 864 

its  integrity, 866 

supematuraUy  conceived 866 

free  from  hereditary  taint  and  actual 

Bin 866 

ideal  in  its  character, 866 

Impersonal  before  union  with  the  di- 
vine nature,  866 

was  germinal  and  capable  of  self-com- 
munication,   867 

'how  related  to  the  Logos  in  his  exal- 
tation,  886 

42 


Humanity  of  Christ,  as  to  his  soul,  ubi- 
quitous,  881 

not  pre-lncamate, 418 

Humbert,  King  of  Italy,  an  illustrat- 
ion from  his  conduct  during  the 

cholera  scourge 4J7 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  does  not 

mention  God  in  his  "  Cosmos," 1 

on  Psalm  104, 208 

on  mankind  one  single  spedes, 841 

Hume,  David,  on  a  starry  night,  anec- 
dote of, 88 

his  *' reasonable  remark," 40 

hisidealism, 68 

on  miracles   as  "a  violation  of  the 

laws  of  nature," 88 

his  argument  against  miracles, 64 

his  argument  against  miracles  f alla^ 

dous, 64 

on  prophecy, 67 

on  the  validity  of  the  argument  for 
honesty  derived  from  the  absence 

of  motive, 84 

on  prayer, 216 

anecdote  of, 497 

on  purgatory  as  the  fulcrum  of  a  lev- 
er by  which  to  move  the  world, 666 

Humiliation,  Christ's, 880-W4 

nature  of, 880 

what  it  is  not, 880 

theory  that  it  consisted  in  surrender 
of  relative  divine  attributes,  objeo- 

tionsto, 880 

consisted  in  giving  up,  not  divine  at- 
tributes or  nature,  but  **  glory," 881 

consisted  in  surrender  of  independ- 
ent exercise  of  divine  attributes,. . .  38S 

a  continuous  self-renunciation, 888 

true  doctrine  of,  tabulated  with  erro- 
neous doctrines, .. 888 

Anselm's  view, 888 

stages  of, 888 

omnipresence  furnishes  a  key  to  the 

mystery  of, 888 

not  the  Logos  per  se,  but  the  God-man, 

endured  the, 883 

the  latency  of  the  divine  during,  vari- 
ous illustrations  of  ,  888 

during  the,  the  Spirit  only  permitted 
at  intervals  the  consciousness  and 

exercise  of  divine  fulness, 888 

human  nature  in,  increasingly  appro- 
priates to  conscious  use  the  latent 

fulness  of  the  divine  nature, 888 

true  doctrine  amiddleground  between 

extremes, 888 

must  not  be  minimized, 888 

its  only  limit  sinlessness, 888 

Evans  on  two  stages  in, 884 

Humility,  its  derivation 468 

Humists,  the  principal  modem, 64 

Hunt,     Holman,     his    picture,  "The 
Shadow  of  the  Cross,"  alldued  to,..  866 
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Hutber,  on  the  promlnenoe  to  leader- 
ship in  church  (riven  in  Paul's  later 

epistles, 503 

Hutter,  Leonard, 24 

Hutton  on  the  haunting  presence  of  a 

righteous  Life  and  Will, W 

on  the  Trinity  in  relation  to  the  social 

nature, 169 

on  Trinity  as  setting  forth  a  perfect 

filial  will. 170 

on  the  higher  the  mind,  the  more  it 
glides  into  the  region  of  Providenoe,  220 

on  Goethe, 290 

on  God's  intercourse  with  men   by 

faculty  and  by  teaching, 426 

Huxley,  Thomas,  his  criticism  on  posi- 
tivism,      46 

calls  brutes  "  conscious  automata," . .    68 

on  matter, 53 

denies  **must,"  in  uniformity  of  na- 
ture,      63 

on  development  from  Orohippus  to 

modem  horse, 192 

objection  of,  to  creation  of  birds  on 

fifth  day, 195 

on  the  *'  gulf  "  between  man  and  the 

highest  brute, 285 

on  the  absence  of  proof  of  origination 

of  species  from  selection, 287 

his  supposed  discovery  of  proof  of  the 
development  theory  In  the  descent 
of  the  modem  horse  from  Orohip- 
pus,   237 

on  the  needlessness  of  ossumingmore 

than  one  stock  for  mankind, 241 

Hydrogen,  solidification  of, 876 

Hylomorphlsm,  63 

Hymns,  Christian,  full  of  divinity  of 

Christ, 150 

adduced  in  favor  of  Christ's  propitia- 
tory work, 899 

Hyperphysical  communication  between 

minds,  perhaps  possible, 579 

*Iam,'  in  Ex.  8:14,  implies  personal- 
ity,   122 

mistaken  by  Matthew  A  mold, 122 

'  I  am  that  I  am,'  in  Ex.  8 :  14,  Its  signifi- 
cation,   128 

Idea  of  God,  intuitive,  though  not  de- 
veloped apart  from  observation  and 

reflection, 30 

its  universality, 31 

its  necessity, 82 

its  logical  independence  and  priority,    83 

other  supposed  sources  of, 84 

not  from  external  revelation, 84 

not  from  experience, 84 

not  from  reasoning, 85 

Idea  of  the  infinite,  not  an  infinite  idea,    48 

Idealism,  its  view  of  revelation, 7 

definition  of, 68 

element  of  truth  in, 68 

errorin, 58 


Idealism,  continuous  creation  involves 

difficulties  of, 206,  20^ 

Idealistic  pantheism,  makes  God  both 

subject  and  object  of  religion, 1£ 

Idealistic  philosophy  of  thirty  years 

ago,  its  influence  as  to  body, 577 

Ideality  of  Christ's  human  nature, 866 

Ideally  possible,  the,  known  to  God,...  334 

Ideas,  have  decided  fate  of  world, 211 

Ideas  of  heathen,  not    measured  by 

power  of  expressing  them, 31 

Identity,  man's  with  Adam,  Edwards' 

theory  of, .'..  318^ 

as  applied  to  material  things, 57V 

bodily,  in  what  it  oonsIstB, ffiV 

according  toDomer, 580 

Idiomatieum,  genus, ?fIO^ 

*Idle  word,'  why  condemned, 285 

Idolatry,  makes  God  in  image  of  man,.     5 

a  grosser  anthropomorphism, 121 

its  connection  with  evil  spirits, 229 

distinguished  from  fetichism, 273 

transubstantiation  is  virtual, 545- 

Idol,  worship  of,  contrasted  in  Talmud 

with  that  of  Jehovah, 133 

Ignatius,  first  theological  systematlxer,    23 
quotes    from  New  Testament  writ- 
ings,      74 

Ignorance,  invincible,  Pius  IX  on, 545 

sacrifices  for, 285 

sins  of, S48 

Ignoranttalegiitneminemexcuaaty 289' 

Image,  its  significance, 182 

in  Gen.  1 :  26, 27,  Its  meaning, 28S 

as  applied  to  Christ,  its  meaning, 9flS 

Image  and   likeness,  of   God,  distin- 
guished by  Romish  theologians, 965 

why  used  together, SSS 

Image  of  God,  in  what  it  consisted, 961 

its  natural  element, 9S1 

its  moral  element, an 

views  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 961 

views  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 968 

involves  proper  complement  of  facul- 
ties,    9flB 

involves  right  moral  tendencies, 96 

consists  chiefly  in  original  righteous- 
ness,   263 

theory  that  it  includes  only  personal- 
ity   964 

its  advocates, 9S4 

objections  t(3, 964 

in  man,  in  it  the  ethical  overshadow^s 

the  natural, 9R4 

not  mere  ability  to  be  like  him,  but 

actual  likeness, 954 

theory  that  it  consists  in  man's  natu- 
ral capacity  for  religion, 365 

objections  to  this  theory  of, 9fi» 

difference    between    Romanist    and 

Protestant  doctrine  of , 285 

results  of  man's  possession  of, 967 

reflected  in  man's  physioal  form, 96T 
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Image  of  God,  not  bodUy  reeemblance 

to  Creator, 267 

aocordinsr  to  ScholasUca,  proprie  and 

RiQniJlCiUivet 267 

presented  immediately  by  spirit, 967 

presented  mediately  by  body, 267 

involved  subjection  of  sensuous  im- 
pulses to  control  of  spirit, 287 

exa«rererated  views  of,  in  the  Fathers,  268 
involved  dominion  over  lower  crea- 
tion,   288 

Socinian  view  of, 868 

Limborch's  view  of, 268 

denied  to  women  by  Encratites  and 

Peter  Martyr, 268 

involved  communion  with  God, 268 

concomitants  of  its  possession 268 

Immanent  and  unconscious  finality,  ex- 
amples of, ^ 44 

teleoloffical  arff ument  proves  only, ...    44 
Immanent,  explanation  of  term  as  ap- 
plied to  attributes, 120 

Immensity,  God's  attribute  of , 131 

infinity  in  relation  to  space. 181 

Immobility  and  Fate  cannot  be  wor- 
shiped,   125 

Immoralities  in  Scripture,  seeming-,  due 

to  unwarranted  interpretations, 109 

Immorality,  of  doctrine  of  atonement, 

charge  of,  unfounded, 420 

of  doctrine  of  election, 482 

of  doctrine  of  justification, 479 

Immortality  of  the  soul, 666-662 

maintained  on  rational  grounds, 665 

metaphysical  argument  for, 665 

teleological  argument  for. 656 

only  applicable  to  the  righteous, 566 

of  righteous,  proved  from  God's  love,  566 

ethical  argument  for, 566 

of  wicked,  proved  from  God's  Justice,  666 

historical  argument  for, 557 

widespread  indications  of  a  belief  in,  657 

this  argument  for,  of  what  value, 557 

a  general  appetency  for, 557 

the  idea  congruous  with  our  nature,.  557 

Domer  on  its  true  pledge, 558 

authors  on  the  question  of , 568 

maintained  upon  Scriptural  grounds,  568 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  the 

most  impressive  proof  of , 562 

Immortality  without  holiness,  unend- 
ing misery, 269 

Immutability.  God's  attribute  of, 124 

ascribed  to  Christ, 147 

Impassible,  Is  God? 127,128 

was  God,  in  sufferings  of  Christ  ? 862 

Impersonal  intelligence  may  account 

for  the  order  of  nature, 44 

Imprecatory  Psalms, 109 

Illumination,  revelation  in  widest  sense 

includes, 8 

Holy  Spirit  gives,  to  perceive  truth 
already  revealed, 15 


Illumination,  without  inspiration 95 

cannot  account  for  revelation  of  new 

truth, 99 

not  necessarily  connected  with  proph- 
ecy   100 

cannot  account  for  prophecy, 100 

alone  could  not  secure  Scripture  writ- 
ers from  error,  100 

not  always  dependent  on  holiness, 100 

an  inspiration  dependent  only  upon, 

possesses  no  authority, 100 

niuminatlon-theory  of  inspiration,  its 

doctrinal  relations, 99 

it  contains  several  distinctively  Chris- 

tianelements, 99 

its  advocates, 99 

itsdefects, 99 

makes  reason  ultimate  authority  in 

religious  truth, 100 

Imperfection  in  order  of  universe,  if 

granted,  explicable, 43 

Imputatio  metaphysiea, 325 

Imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity,    806-840 

two  questions  demanding  answer, —  808 

proper  meaning  of  the  phrase, 309 

has  always  a  realistic  basis  in  Script- 
ure,  309 

two  fundamental  principles  in, 309 

difference  between  Old  School  and 

New  School  views, 810 

no  theory  of,  wholly  satisfactory, —  810 

theoriesof, 510-840 

Pelagian  theory  of,  and  objections,..  810 
Arminian  theory  of,  and  objections,.  814 
New  School  theory  of,  and  objections,  818 
Federal  theory  of,  and  objections, —  822 
Mediate  theory  of,  and  objections,...  825 
Augustinian  theory  of,  most  satisfac- 
tory of  theories, 810 

of  Adam's  sin  to  the  race,  grounded 
in  the  fact  of  a  real  union  of  the 

race  with  Adam, 828 

and  in  real  historical  connection  of 
each  member  of  the  race  with  its 

first  father  and  head, 829 

theories  of ,  tabular  view, 884 

objections  to  Augustinian  doctrine  of,  885 
Imputation,  of  sins  of  immediate  ances- 
tors, Augustine  on, 386 

of  sin  to  Christ,  grounded  on  a  real 

union  between  Christ  and  humanity,  413 
of     Christ's    righteousness    to   us, 
errounded  in  a  real  union  of  the  be- 

Uever  with  Christ, 445,479 

Inability  (see  Sinner), 258,842-845 

Incarnation,  Domer  on  three  ideas  in- 
cluded in, 870 

'  In  Christ,'  the  phrase  a  key  to  Paul's 

epistles  and  to  the  whole  N.  T.,  . . . .  440 
Inconclusiveness,  seeming,  of  Scriptur- 
al arguments,  due  sometimes  to  ig- 
norance of  divine  logic, 109 
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Inoorporadoa,  gruaranteeB  truth, 108 

*  Indefinite'    not   equivalent   to  'infi- 
nite/       6 

Independenoe  Dayt  referred  to, T! 

Indetermlnatenefis,  moral,  man  never  in 

astateof, 176 

Indetermlnlsm,  when  tenable, 280 

IndifiTerence,  liberty  ot ■ ...  178, 268. 317, 680 
Individuals,  statements  of  Ood's  pur- 
pose to  save,  438 

foreknowledge  and  choice  of,  to  sal- 
vation, statements  of, 428 

allotted  as  disciples  to  certain  of  Ood*s 

servants, 429 

given  by  Father  to  Son,  proof-pasn- 

iree, 429 

are  made  recipients  of  special  call  of 

God, 42B 

bom  into  God's  kingdom  by  God's 

will, 429 

Indolence  leads  to  pantheism, 65 

Induction,  its  validity  depends  on  exist- 
ence of  God. 88 

Inductive  inference,  what? 88 

Indwelling  of   God,    its   extent   and 

modes, 876 

reaches  its  highest  stages  in  Christ's 
union  with  believer  and  In  God's 

union  with  Christ, ill 

Inertia, 82 

Inexigtentia, 161 

Infimt  salvation,  Watson  on« 815 

according  to  New  School, 820 

doctrine  of, 865-867 

considerations  favoring, 865-867 

its  earliest  American  advocates, 867 

some  consequences  of, 867 

little  said  of ,  in  Scripture, 857 

jret  conclude  that  no  human  soul  is 
eternally  condemned  solely  for  sin 

of  nature, 867 

Infants,  die  before  personal  and  con- 
scious choice, 800 

their  death  proves  sin  of  nature, 800 

are  mere  animals,  theory  that, 821 

unbaptized,  regarded  by  French  peas- 
ants as  animals, 538 

areinastate  of  sin, 865 

are  poesessessed  of  a  relative  Inno- 
cence,   866 

are  the  object  of  special  divine  caie,.  866 

have  a  right  to  salvation, 866 

are  chosen  to  eternal  life, 866 

through  the  grace  of  Christ  are  saved,  866 
are  included  in  the  provisions  of  a 
mercy  which  is  otiextenslve  with 

the  ruin  of  the  fall, 866 

provision  is  made  for  their  salvation 

otherwise  than  by  personal  faith, .. .  867 
rule  of  final  judgment  cannot  apply 

to  infants 367 

their  regeneration  wrought  at  first 
view  of  Christ  in  the  other  world,..  867 


Infanticide  might  have  been  encour- 
ag«d  by  definite  assurance  of  In- 

fsnts' salvation, SK 

Inference,  deductive,  what? 30 

inductive,  what? as 

immediate,  not  reasoning, » 

mediate,  what? 86 

not  a  source  of  the  Idea  of  God. 86 

Infinite,  the,  expresses  a  positive  idea,.    6 
the,  is  it  a  negation  of  the  thinka- 
ble?      6 

the  ground  of  the  finite, 6 

Idea  of ,  McCoeh  on, 49 

not  the  indefinite, 6,  IS 

Infinity,  God's  attribute  of,  what?..  122, 123 
in  one  direction  not  infinity  in  all,.  6,  607 

Infirmity,  sins  of, 818 

Influence,  special  divine,  required  by 

depravity  of  will, 431 

InnatcB  eotfUatUma, 8D 

Innate  or  connate  ideas,  what? 30 

Innocence  suffering  for  guilt,  not  un- 
just,   ilfi 

Innocency,  negative,  the  Creator  of,  the 

author  of  sin, 285 

Inorganic  the  basis  of  the  organic, 62 

Inquirers,  Scriptural  advice  to, 482 

Insanity,  sometimes  dependent  on  sub- 
jugation of  will  to  a  toreign  power,  2S8 

IfwHoB  cogUatUmes, 80 

Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 95-114 

definition  of, 95 

defined  not  by  its  method  but  by  its 

result, 96 

may  include  revelation, 95 

wiUiout  revelation, 95 

may  Include  lllnmination, 95 

without  Illumination, 95 

list  of  works  on, 96 

proof  of, 98 

presumption  in  favor  of, 98 

of  the  O.  T.  vouched  for  by  Jesus, ...   98 

promised  by  Jesus, 98 

claimed  by  the  apostles, 98 

attested  by  miracles  or  prophecy, 98 

theoriesof, 97-K» 

Intuition-theory  of, 97 

permits  the  use  of  natural  insigfat 

into  truth, 98 

in  matters  religious  and  moral  secures 
for  man's   vitiated    inslfrtit   help 

agalnsterror, 98 

not  mere  inward  Impulse  of  gviiiiis, . .   99 

logical  results  of  this  theory. 98 

lUamination-tlieory  of, 90 

doctrinal  connections  of  this  tliecny,.   89 

its  principal  advocates. 99 

in  some  cases  may  have  amounted  to 

mere  illumination, 99 

that  this  was  constant  method  of,  de- 
nied,     99 

communication  of  new  truth  requires 
something  more, 99 
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Inspiration  of  the  Scrlpturee,  Ulumina- 
tioD-theory  of,  spiritual  perception 

too  imperfect  to  be  trusted, 100 

this  theory  of,  leaves  Scripture  with- 
out authority,  100 

makes  reason  the  ultimate  standard,.  100 

Dictation  theory  of, 100 

doctrinal  connectioDS  of, 100 

principal  advocates  of, 100 

in  some  cases  Involved  communica- 
tion of  words. 101 

this  theory  of,  rests  on  partial  induo- 

tlon  of  Scriptural  facts, 101 

cannot  account  for  manifestly  human 

element, 101 

Dynamical  theory  of, lOB 

distineruished  from  other  theories  of ,  108 
union  of  divine  and  human  elements 

in, lOB 

analogies  of  regeneration  and  person 

of  Christ, lOB 

not  external  impartation  and  recep- 
tion,  108 

consisted   with  highest  exercise  of 

natural  powers, 102 

illustrated  from  experience  of  the 

preacher, 102 

peculiarities  of  thought  and  style 

pressed  into  its  service, 108 

only  secured  infallible  transmission 

of  truth, 108 

was  not  omniscience  or  complete  aanc- 

tlflcation, ..' 108 

secured  a  perfect  teacher  but  not  a 

perfect  man, 108 

permitted  progress  in  Christian  doc- 
trine,  108 

did  not  generally  involve  a  direct 

communication  of  words, 108 

new  truths  of,  seemed  to  its  subjects 

as  discoveries  of  their  own  minds,..  108 
verbal  as  to  result,  but  not  as  to  pro- 
cess,    108 

sometimes  guided  even  in  selection  of 

words, 104 

constitutes    Scriptures    an    organic 

whole, 104 

two  cardinal  principles  of , 104 

two  common  questions  regarding,  —  104 

of  Scri  p tures  all  pervading, 104 

there  are  no  degrees  in, 104 

objections  to  doctrine  of, 106-114 

principal  objections  to,  drawn  from 

secular  teachings  of  Scripture, 106 

errors  in  secular  matters,  if  proved, 

not  necessarily  fatal  to  it, 105 

alleged  errors  in  matters  of  science,..  106 
**  germinal  modes  of  expression  "  used 

in 106 

its  subjects  may  not  have  understood 
scientific  interpretation  of  natural 

events  they  described, 106 

alleged  errors  in  matters  of  history,..  107 


Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  alleged 

errors  in  morality, lOS 

of  reasoning. 100 

in  quoting  or  Interpreting  the  O.  T.,. .  110 

in  prophecy, ' HI 

booksunworthy  of  aplace, HI 

books  written  by  others, UZ 

permits  and  regulates  compilation, ..  112 

sceptical  or  fldtious  narratives, 118 

acknowledgment  of  non-lnspiratioo,  114 

Inspired  record,  an,  probability  of, 96 

writers,  experiences  of,  illustrated  by 

that  of  preacher, 102 

documents  not  exempt  from  mistakes 

in  transcription, 107 

Institutio  Beligionls  Christianas,  Cal- 
vin's,     24 

Intellect  and  heart  essential  to  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things, 8 

Intellectual  element  in  faith, 466 

Intellectual  views  into  which  will  has 

entered,  man  responsible  for, 268 

Intention,  deliberate,  aggravates  sin  but 

is  not  of  its  essence, 288 

Intercession,  Christ's  work  of, 422*424 

nature  of  his, 428 

his  sacerdotal  benediction  based  upon 

it 423 

an  activity  of  Christ  upon  ground  of 

his  sacriflce, 428 

objects  of  Christ's, tf8 

general,  for  all  men, 428 

special,  for  his  saints, 428 

of  Christ,  its  relation  to  that  of  Holy 

Spirit, 423 

of  Christ,  its  relation  to  that  of  saints,  424 

Intercessors,  saints  are, 424 

Intercommunication 161 

Intercommunion  between   persons  of 

Trinity. 160 

Intermediate  state, 562-666 

of  righteous, 563 

of  wicked, 564 

notasleep, 564 

not  purgatorial, 666 

incomplete, 566 

of  conscious  Joy  to  the  righteous,  —  666 

of  conscious  pain  to  the  wicked, 666 

a  state  of  thought, 566 

sin  in,  because  more  spiritual,  demon- 
iacal,   666 

exchanged  for  perfect  Joy  or  utter 
misery  only  with  the  resurrection 

and  Judgment, 666 

Internal  characteristics  of  the  Christian 
documents  unaccountable  on  theory 
of  forgery  or  gradual  accretion, ...    81 

International  law,  how  far  it  exists, 274 

apartial  metaphor, 274 

Interpretations,  strained,  to  be  avoided,  116 

illustrations  of  such, U6 

Intestinal  canal  and  its  appendages  is 
result  of  fall,  theory  that, 268 
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' Into  the  name/  In  baptismal  formula,.  634 

Intuition,  its  meanlnfr, 89 

views  of, 29 

of  God,  knowledge  of  what  It  is,  pro- 

ffresslve, 37 

an  obscure,  may  be  explicated  Into 

distinct  consciousness, 99 

of  final  cause,  beneath  expectation  of 

uniformity, 63 

moral,  what? 254 

Intuitions,  classification  of, 29 

preaentative,    as    self-consciousness 

and  sense-perception, 29 

rational,  as  space,  time,  substance, 
cause,  final  cause,  right,  absolute 

Being, 29 

rational,  further  subdivided, 29 

of  relations,  as  space  and  time, 29 

of  principles,  as  substance,   cause, 

finalcause,  right, 29 

of  absolute  Being,  as  God, 29 

how  related  to  experience, 30 

may  be  developed  late, 30 

do  they  give  us  only  abstract  ideas  ? . .   96 
Intuitional  theory  of  morals,  truth  in,.  256 

reconciled  with  empirical, 2SM 

Intuition-theory  of  Inspiration, 97 

its  doctrinal  connections, 97 

its  representatives, 97 

objections  to, 97 

Intuitive  ideas,  evolved  from  soul  itself 

on  suitable  occasions, 248 

Plato's  view  of, 248 

Invalidity,  seeming,  of  Scriptural  rea- 
soning, sometimes  arises  from   its 

highly  condensed  form, 109 

Irenaeus,  refers  to  gospels, 78 

his  testimony  investigated, 73 

'Irresistible,*  a    better    word    'effica- 
cious,'   436 

Irving,   representations  of  his  views,  406 

objections  to  his  view, 406 

his  views,  Domer  on, 406 

his  view  of  sacrifice,  that  of  sin, 407 

his  view  of  the  identification  of  Christ 

with  the  race, 418 

Irvingian  theory  of  atonement, 405 

*  Is,'  its  meaning  in  words  of  institu- 
tion of  Lord's  Supper, 543 

Isaiah,  a  later, 72 

prophecy  of ,  Its  division, 113 

his  style  may  have  varied  in  forty 

years,  118 

Islam, 89 

its  meaning, 212 

Isocrates,  on  Heraditus, 105 

Israelites,  postponementin  their  case  of 

much  teaching, 109 

positive  preparation  in  their  history 

for  Christ's  redemption, 869 

Italy,  its  unification, 671 

'Jack    and  JiU,*  philosophical  inter- 
pretation of, 78 


Jacob,  on  KaT'oZicoi', 539 

onoltof, 540 

on  Lord's  Supper  implying  not  real 
presence  but  real  absence  of  Christ's 

body, 544 

his  concessions  to  Baptists, 553 

'Jacob,*  the  correct  reading  in  Acts 

7:16, 107 

Jacobi,  F.  H.,  his  view  of  theology, 8 

his  philosophy  marks  transition  from 

rationalism, 24 

his  saying,   "nature  conceals  God, 

man  reveals  him," 45 

Jaoobi,  Prof.  J.,  on  1  Cor.  7: 14, 535 

Jael's  patriotism,  not  her  treachery,  ap- 
proved,   108 

James,  Luther's  opinion  of  his  epistle,.  112 

his  position  on  Justification, 472 

Janet,  his  view  of  finality, 42 

his  method  in  his  work  on  FinalGauses,   42 

his  objections  to  optimism, 199 

on  effects  produced  by  combination,.  217 

Jansen  and  Jansenism, 25 

Janus,  man  the  true, 243 

Jefferson  on  a  Baptist  church  being  the 
truest  form  of    democracy  in  the 

world, 506 

'  Jehovah,' what  it  implies, 128 

Adonat  substituted  for, 146 

Jewish  reverence  for  the  name, 147 

'  Jeremiah,'  a  clerical  error  for '  Zech- 

ariah,' in  Mat.  27 : 9, 107 

Jerome,  accepts  Hebrews, T5 

on  absurdity  of  God's  knowing  how 
many  gnats  there  are  the  world, ...  2IS 

a  creatianlst, 250 

on 'bishop 'and 'presbyter,' 509 

on  teaching  power  essential  in  a  pas- 
tor,  510 

Jerrold,  Douglas,  on  dogmatism, 22 

Jerusalem,  its  artificial  water-€upply 

abundant 588 

'  Jerusalem,  the  New,'  a  symbol* 447 

Jessica,  on  "sweet music," 289 

Jesus,  Ebionitic  view  of, 361 

"  master  of  those  who  know," 389 

not  inspired,  but  inspirer, 889 

bowing  at  name  of, 546 

Jesus  Christ,  expressly  called  God, 145 

recognized  as  God, 145 

See  Christ. 
Jew,  trust  of  a  pious,  Implicitly  a  faith 

in  Christ, 859 

Jewish  advantages  dependent  not  on  a 
"  genius  for  religion,"  but  on  divine 

revelation, 389 

hopefulness  derived  from  prophecy,  869 
Jews,  the  only  ancient  forward-looking 

people, 858 

the  three  great  truths  in  their  divine 

education, 339 

the  three  principal  educational  agen- 
cies in  their  history, 860,  860 
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•Jews,  rendered   monothelstB   by   the 

exile. Seo 

converted  by  it  from  an  aipricultural 

to  a  trading  people, 800 

Imbued  by  it  with  spirit  of  Roman 

civilization, 800 

their  dlaperslon  a  monotheistic  start- 
ing point  for  srospel,  360 

^ob,  a  historical  personafre, 118 

book  of,  its  speeches  perhaps  never 

delivered  in  their  present  form, 118 

J^ohn,  his  gospel,  differs  from  synop- 
tics,     70 

his  second  and  third  epistles,  not  re- 
ferred to  by  apostolic  fathers, 74 

his  gospel,  genuineness  of, 75 

his  second  and  third  epistles,  eviden- 
ces of  their  genuineness, 76 

<llfferenoe  of  his  style  in  Revelation 

and  in  Gospel, 113 

his  gospel,  need  we  assign  it  a  later 
origin  on  account  of  its  doctrine  of 

the  Logos? IM 

.   his  first  epistle,  does  it  teach  perfec- 
tionism,   480 

John  of  Damascus, 28 

a  trichotomist, 247 

translated  by  Peter  Lombard, 868 

influences  western  theology  In  middle 

ages, 868 

on  double  consciousness  and  will  in 

Christ,  877 

John  Scotus  Erigena,  — 23 

Johnson,  F.  H.,  on  **  natural  selection 

the  scavenger  of  creation," 236 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  quoted  on  sin, . .  297 
Joseph  and  Mary,  variations  in  method 

of  divine  communication  to, 102 

Josaphat,  St.,  another  name  for  Bud- 
dha,   468 

Josephus,  mentions  Jesus, 71 

on  books  of  Old  Testament, 80 

his  numbers  vary  in  some  instances 

from  present  Hebrew  Scriptures,..  107 
on  opinions  of  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 

cees  concerning  future  life, 661 

JoufTroy,  on  ground  of  moral  obliga- 
tion  142 

on  mental  existence  requiring  con- 
tinuous thinking, 866 

Jowett,on  sacrifice, 887 

Judaism,  classed  with  *' rudiments  of 

the  world," 858 

a  positive  preparation  for  Christian- 
ity,   860 

as  a  preparation  for  Christ,  list  of  au- 
thors on,  800 

modern,  its  tendency, 168 

Judas, 282 

his  experiences  under  influence  of 

Christ, 492 

statements  regarding  him  not  true  on 
hypothesis  of  a  final  restoration,...  502 


Jude,  epistle  of,  not  referred  to  by  apos- 
tolic Fathers,  74 

evidences  of  its  genuineness, 76 

American    Revisers'   translation  of 

verse  4, 434 

Jud€Xd4imnatureumnocemdbaolvUurj.  180 
Judge,  a,  his  indignation  a  type  of  God's 

anger, iso 

purity  a  sympathetic  element  in, 688 

Judge,  Christ  the  final,  because  bis  hu- 
man nature  makes  intelligible  the 

grounds  of  Judgment, 688 

because  his  complex  person  secures 

mercy  and  Justice, 688 

because  this  is  the  reward  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  the  proof  that  humanity 

has  been  redeemed, 684 

Judge,  English,  who  punished  not  for 
stealing  sheep  but  that  sheep  might 

not  be  stolen, 862 

*  Judge  the  world,'  how  the  saints  will,.  664 
Judging  the  world,  attributed  to  Christ,  147 
Judgment,  perfection  of,  secured  by 

Christ's  promise  to  apostles, 100 

God's,  against  sin  in  Christ,  faith  rat- 
ifies,  :.  480 

of  God  as  to  moral  action,  connected 
with  general  state  of  heart  and  life,  848 

Judgment,  the  last, 580-684 

a  final  and  complete,  to  be  expected,.  681 

passages  describing, 581 

its  nature, 661 

an  outward,  visible,  definitely  future 

event, 681 

evil  reserved  for, 681 

expected  in  future, 681 

after  death, 581 

resurrection  a  preparation  for, 681 

its  accompaniments  outward  and  visi- 
ble,   681 

required  by  God's  Justice, 682 

Egyptian  process  of , 682 

apart  from,  God's  Justice  only  ap- 
proximate,  682 

apart  from,  Christianity  only  a  sort 

of  dualism, 682 

various  respects  in  which  God's  right- 
eousness will  be  vindicated  by, 682 

object  of, 582 

preparations  for,  in  law  of  memory, 
law  of  conscience,  and  law  of  char- 
acter,     682 

a  vision  of, : 688 

a  manifestation  of  the  heart, 688 

a  scene  of  self-revelation  and  self- 
condemnation, 688 

culmination  of  a  process  of  natural 

selection, 688 

the  Judge  in 688 

why  its  conduct  committed  to  Christ,  688 

subjeotsof, 684 

among  its  subjects  are  all  men,  each 
possessed  of  body  as  well  as  soul,..  664 
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Judgment,  the  last,  amonflr  its  subjects 

are  all  evil  angels, 584 

grounds  of. M4 

grounded  upon  the  law  of  God, 584 

grounded  upon  the  grace  of  Christ,..  684 

list  of  authors  on, 584 

Judgments,  in  history  of  individuals 
and  nations,  many  partial  and  im- 
perfect,   580 

spiritual,  passages  describing, I 

present,  temporal,  and  spiritual,  have 
inner  connection  with  the  Judgment 

final,  outward  and  complete, i 

educational  agencies  among  Jews,...  880 

Judson,  Adoniram,  his  self-denying  la^ 

bors  an  argument  for  Christianity, .    98 

on  wine  essential  to  Lord's  Supper, ..  689 

*  Just,'  may  refer  to  moral  character,..  477 

may  refer  to  relation  to  law, — 477 

Justice  of  God,  is  transitive  holiness,..  188 

holiness  in  its  punitive  relations, 188 

not  a  manifestation  of  benevolence,.  188 

legislative,  as  imposing  hiw, 180 

not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  will, 180 

does  not  bestow  rewards, 130 

devoid  of  all  passion  or  caprice, 180 

both  subjective  and  objective, 418 

simply  a  manifestation  of  God's  holi- 
ness,  804 

Justification,  delivered  from  charge  of 
being  arbitrary  and  mechanical  by 

doctrine  of  union  with  Christ, 446 

doctrlDC  of, 471-483 

definition  of, 471 

a  Judicious  and  declarative  act, 471 

regarded  by  Arminians  as  sovereign,.  471 

Scriptural  proof  of, 471 

James  and  Paul  on, 472 

elementsof, 474 

includes  remission  of  punishment,...  474 

includes  restoration  to  favor, 475 

special  helps  included  in, 478 

its  relation  to  God's  law  and  holiness,  477 

a  forensic  term, 477 

its  difficult  feature, 477 

declaratory,  its  proclamation  in  the 

heart  helps  to  make  men  Just, 478 

its  relation  to  union  with  Christ, 478 

its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit,.  478 

its  ti'ue  ground, 478 

its  ground  is  not  new  righteousness 

and  love  infused  into  us, 478 

its  ground  is  not  the  essential  right- 
eousness of  Christ's  divine  nature 

become  ours  by  faith, 478 

it4  ground  is  the  satisfaction  and  obe- 
dience of  Christ, 478 

not  external  and  immoral, 479 

and  aanctiflcation,  not  different  stages 

of  the  same  process, 479 

gifts  and  graces  its  accompaniments, 

not  its  ground, 480 

its  relation  to  faith, 480 


Justification,  why  it  rests  on  faith, 48(^ 

since  its  ground  is  only  Christ,  Justi- 
fied person  has  peace,  481 

effect  of   Romanist  making  works 

with  faith  a  Joint  ground  of, 481 

has  no  degrees, 481 

according  to  Romanist  view,  a  oontln- 

uousprooess, 481 

Domer  on  Romanist  view  of, 481 

instantaneous,  complete,  and  final,...  488 

not  eternal  in  the  past, 488 

all  subsequent  acts  of  pardon  implied 

in  the  first  act  of, 488 

advice   to   inquirers   demanded  by 

Scriptural  view  of , 488 

general  subject  of,  list  of  authors  on,  483- 

book  of  life  is  book  of , zxix,  684 

'Justified,'  may  refer  to  character, 477 

may  refer  to  law, 477 

*  Justify,' its  derivation, 477 

contrasted  with '  condemn,' 474- 

Justlnian,  his  edict, 571 

Justin  Martyr,  refers  to  "memoin  of 

Jesus  Christ," 78 

his  inaccuracies  of  quotation, 73 

on  the  youthful  Jesus  a  carpenter,. ..  866 
propounds  theory  of  ransom  paid  to 

Satan, 408 

his  theory  of  annihilation, 560 

JustUto  cit?Cte, 842 

Jnaftis,  its  derivation, 477 

Ju8tu8  et  justijlcansj 411 

Kahnis,  his  definition  of  Gk>d, 29^ 

on  the  divine  self-consciousness  un- 
folding in  the  divine  knowledge, ...  188 
on  doctrine  of  preSzistenoe  of  souls,.  849^ 

on  creatianlsm, 851 

on  the  human  nature  in  Christ, 877 

on  doctrine  of  the  Kenotics, 381 

Kaleidoscope,  the  mind  not  a, 8 

Kaipa, 170 

Kane,  Dr.,  his  lens  of  ice, 21 

Kant,  his  view  of  religion, IS 

on  the  sense  of  duty, 18 

on  what  law  owes  to  gospel, 18^ 

his  view  of  revelation, 84 

on  nothing  in  vain, 48> 

on  the  weakness  of  the  teleological 

argument, 44 

on  faith  in  duty  requiring  faith  in 

God, 48 

on  pre^xistenoe  of  human  soul, 248 

on  the  "categorical  imperative"  of 

conscience, 286- 

his  mistake  as  to  freedom, 260* 

on  the  science  of  law, 275 

on  the  fundamental  law  of  reason,...  280 

on  human  nature, 801 

his    "I  ought,   therefore   I  can"  a 
relic  of  man's  original  but  now  lost 

consciousness  of  freedom, 344 

his  definition  of  an  organism, 442* 

on  the  need  of  a  new  creation. 44i^ 
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Kant,  his  arflrument  for  immortality,  its 

nature  and  defects, 667 

on  mental  existence  as  inyolyiner  con- 
tinuous mental  activity,  066 

Karen  tradition, 60 

Keble,  quoted, 69 

on  entrance  of  sin, 806 

'  Keep  What  Thou  Hast,'  duty  both  of 

pastor  and  of  every  believer, 491 

Kell  and  Delitssch  on  Cain's  marriage,.  280 

Keil's  theory  of  atonement, 864 

Kelly,  William,  a  "continuous"  inter- 

pretater  of  Revelation, 670 

Kempls,  Thomas  i,  mystical  tendency 

in, 17 

on  self-depreciation, 887 

Kendall,  Amos,  anecdote  of, 407 

Kendrick,  Dr.  A.  C,  on  spiritual  little 

children, 866 

on  relation  between  baptism  and  the 

tbinsr  signified  in  it, 68S 

on  local  associations  In  heaven, 686 

Kenosis,  theory  of, 880 

Keri, 147 

Kestner's  wife,  Goethe's  treatment  of,.  290 

Kethfby 147 

Kinff,  Christ  must  be  owned  as. 426 

Kiner*  Clarence,  on  sudden  yet  natural 

modifications  of  species, 102 

Kingdom,  Christ's  giYing  up  the,  illus- 
trated,  879 

and  church,  distinction  between, 494 

Christ  not  divested  of,  till  millennium,  678 
Christ's,  a  necessary  decline  of,  till 
his  second  coming,  theory  of,  not 

scriptural  nor  wholesome, 678 

Kingly  office  of  Christ, :.  424,426 

Kingship  of  Christ,  what? 424 

with  respect  to  the  universe, 424 

with  respect  to  his  militant  church,. .  424 
with  respect  to  his  church  triumph- 
ant,  426 

of  Christ,  present,  Luther  on, 426 

of  Christ,  list  of  authors  on, 426 

Klngsley,  Charles,  on  the  Lord  harden- 
ing the  heart, xxvil,  310 

Knapp,  Jacob,  prayer  of, 214 

Knapp,  the  German  theologian, 24 

'  Know,'  its  meaning  in  Scripture, 428 

Knowing,  its  laws  not  merely  arbitrary 

or  regulative, 6 

Knowledge  of  God,  possible  to  human 

mind, 4 

Knowledge,  faith  only  a  higher  sort  of,     Z 

not  confined  to  phenomena, 4 

of  mind  not  merely  negative, 4 

analogy  to  one's  nature  or  experience 

not  essential  to, 4 

Spencer*  definition  of, 6 

forming  an  adequate  mental  image 

not  essential  to, 6 

not  essentia]  to  It  that  we  know  in 
whole, 6 


Knowledge,  partial,  distinguished  from 

knowledge  of  a  part, & 

may  be  real  and  adequate  though  not 

exhaustive, S 

involves  limitation  or  definition, 6 

relative  to  knowing  agent, d 

is  of  a  thing  as  it  is, 7 

though  imperfect  may  be  of  value, . .    1» 

none  possessed  at  birth, 80 

'takes  them    [future   events],    not 

makes  them,'  Whedon, 186 

requires  presupposition  of  the  Abso- 

luteReason, 38 

does  not  ensure  right  action, 281 

aggravates  but  is  not  essential  to  sip,  28» 
God's,  direct  and  without  intermedia- 

rtes, 184 

divine,  intuitive, 186 

divine,  includes  all  actions  possible,..  174 
distinguished  from  foreknowledge,..  174 

sins  of, 84^ 

final  state  of  righteous  one  of, 686 

Koran, 60,  80 

Kreibig  on  Christ's  work  reaching  even 

to  nature, .'. 190 

on  essence  of  sin, 298 

on  personal  sin,  if  proceeding  from 
original,  leaving  men  guilty  only  of 

Adam's  sin, 888 

on  all  suffering  being  punishment,...  864 
on  solution  of  problem  of  atonement,  417 

Kronos,  time, ld(y 

and  Uranos,  not  before  God, 130 

Kufiijh/tt-tse  =  Confucius, 86 

Kurtz  on  God's  holiness  maintaining 

and  restoring  order  of  world, 866 

Ladd,  on  Coytto,  eriofo  i>et48  est, 34 

on    entrance  of    Unltarianlsm  into 

Congregational  churches, 638 

Lamb  of  God,  a  sin-offering, 882 

the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 606^ 

Lamb's  book  of  life,  those  written  in, 

alone  saved, 426,xxix,  684 

Lange,  J.  P.,  on  derivation  of  reUgio,..    11 

his  theological  position, 26 

on  pagan  conceptions  which  like  pa- 
limpsests show  through  Christian- 
ity  188 

Language,  difficulty  of  putting  spirit- 
ual truths  into,  18 

resembles  the  walls  which  keep  open 

a  tunnel  into  a  sand-bank, 18 

dead,  only  real  living, 21 

how  constructed, 44 

not  necessary  to  thought, 108 

defined, 236 

the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  mind, 236 

Laodicea,   Council  of,  admits  2  Peter 

into  Canon, 76 

Lao-tse,  his  trinity, 170 

Lateinm, 870 

Lateran,  St.  John,  Luther's  experience 
at,  true, 482 
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Loffos,  John's  doctrine  of  the,  radically 
different  from  Alexandrian  Loffos- 

Ideaof  Phllo, 581 

John's  doctrine  of  the,  its  relation  to 

Palestinian  Ifemro, 164 

doctrine  of,  list  of  the  authorities  on,  154 

its  siflrniflcanoe, 188 

various  views  on  the, liB 

the  preincamate,  granted  to  men  a 
natural  light  of  reason  and  con- 
science,   815 

purged  of  its  depravity  that  portion 
of  human  nature  which  he  assumed, 
In  and  by  the  very  act  of  taking  it,.  865 
during  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  existed 

outside  his  flesh, 888 

the  whole,  present  in  Christ  and  yet 

present  everywhere  else, 888 

can  suffer  on  earth    and  reign  In 

heaven  at  same  time. 888 

his  surrender  of  independent  exercise 
of  divine  attributes,  how  best  con- 
ceived,   888 

his  preparatory  work, 888 

Lombard,  Peter, 23 

on  original  deptavity, 8S8 

on  possibility  of  God's  knowlDg  more 

than  he  is  aware  of, 888 

Long,  on  "  Salisbury  use  "  in  baptism, .  625 
*  Lord  of  hosts,'  meaning  of  the  desig- 
nation,   224 

Lord's  Day, 201 

Lord's  Supper, 588-668 

Lord's  Supper  and  Baptism,  monuments 

of  historical  facts, 77 

Lost,  their  number  small  compared  with 

that  of  the  saved, 608 

Lot  of  nations  and  of  Individuals,  not 

wholly  in  their  own  hands, 211 

Louis  XIV,  saying  of, 202 

XV  and  XVI.  their  fates  contrasted,.  566 

XVI.  a  "  sacrificial  lamb," 419 

Love,  necessary  to  right  use  of  reason 

with  regard  to  God, 8,  16 

its  loss  obscures  rational  intuition  of 

God 87 

of  God,  nature  cannot  prove  it, 47 

of  God,  immanent,  what  ? 127 

not  to  be  confounded  with  mercy  and 

goodness, 127 

finds  a  personal   object  within  the 

Trinity, 127 

constitutes  a  ground  of  divine  bless- 
edness,  127 

of  God,  transitive,  what? 187 

denominated  mercy  and  goodness, ...  187 

distinct  from  holiness, 188 

attributed  to  Christ, 147 

attributed  to  Holy  Spirit, 161 

to  God,  the  prerequisite  of  knowledge 

of  him, 264 

revealed  In  grace  rather  than  in  law,.  282 
defined, 292 


Love,  to  God,  all  embracing  require- 
ment of  law, 294 

eternity  of,  its  effectiveness  as  an  ap- 
peal,   43$ 

fixed  on  sinners  of  whom  he  knows 

the  worst, 433 

unchanging, 4S8 

has  dignity, 687 

for  holiness,  involves  hatred  of  un- 

hollness, 587 

brotherly,  In  heaven  Implies  knowl- 

knowledge, 585^ 

Lovelace  quoted, 288 

Lowndes'  view  of  intuition, 29 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  on  the  anthropoid 

ape  and  the  ant, 236 

takes  every  brutal  custom  as  sample 

of  man's  first  state, 270 

Lucretius,  his  materialism, 51 

on  imi>o8Slbility  of  creation  out  of 

nothing, 187 

Luke,  gospel  of,  written  before  end  of 

Paul's  first  imprisonment, 74 

declaredly  a  compilation, 112 

his  relation  to  Paul, 97 

*  Lunar  politics,' 2 

Lust  per  se,  not  sin  according  to  Roman- 

istdoctrine, 481 

Luthardt,  his  view  of  nature, 47 

on  extreme  realistic  conceptions  of 

God, 117 

on  dualism  as  an  alternative  to  crea- 
tion,   »! 

on  Melancthon's  views  of  regenera- 
tion,  451 

on  the  foundation  of  the  universal 

belief  in  immortality, 668 

Luther,  preacher  rather  than  theologian   84 
bis  comparison  of  Trinity  to  a  flower,  16T 

his  prayer  for  Melancthon, 218 

his  mediaeval  opinions  of  Satan, 23iK 

a  trichotomlst,  according  to  Deiitzseh,  247 
a  dichotomist,  according  to  Thoma- 

sius, 247 

on  reproduction  of  mankind, 2S2 

his  experience  of  depravity  of  nature,  286 

ou  essence  of  sin, 298 

on  God's  "two rods," 851 

on  the  need  of  "  new  tongues  "  to  set 

forth  mystery  of  incarnation, 375 

on  Christ  as  the  ichneumon  within 

the  crocodile,  Satan, 4118 

on  Christ's  care  of  his  church, 425 

on  Christ's  present  reign, 425 

on  union  with  Christ, 447   . 

his  comparison  of  preachers  to  *'  liv- 
ing books," 466 

what  he  means  by  being  passive  in 

conversion, 461 

on  faith, 465 

on  the  validity  of  a  company  of  pious 
laymen  choosing  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  administer  sacraments, 50$ 
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Xuther,  on  what  baptism  means  and 

the  myBtery  fld^rniflea, 588 

hifl  view  of  Inftmts  belnir  justifled  by 

personal  faith, 536 

how  he  differed  from  Calvin  on  Lord's 

Supper, 546 

on  the  end  of  the  world, 560 

Lutheran  theology, 88,84 

and  Reformed  theology,  their  geo- 
graphical positions, 84 

istradudan, 858 

its  doctrine  of  a  communion  of  na- 
tures in  Christ,  870 

ItB  view  of  Christ's  quickening  and 

resurrection, 386 

its  view  of  relation  of  regeneration 

and  baptism, 454 

its  view  of  Lord's  Supper, 546 

Luthervs  redivivua, 84 

Lyall,  on  will's  sovereign  obedience  to 

motive, , 850 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  on  earth's  autobiog- 
raphy not  going  back  to  begin- 
ning  184 

Lynch,  Archbp.,  of  Toronto,  on  belong- 
ing to  the  body  and  not  to  the  soul 

of  the  church, 546 

MaaU  the  Egyptian  goddess, 1 

Macaulay,  his  jest,  truth  In, 485 

on  the  remedy  for  evils  of  liberty  be- 
ing liberty, 500 

Maccabees,  First,  no  direct  designation 

of  Oodin, 147 

Macintosh,  C.  H.  (C.  H.  M.),  on  taber- 
nacle,  110 

on  the  Lord's  Day, 801 

on  God  more  than  law, 888 

on  Adam's  knowledge  of  a  good  he 
could  not  do  and  of  an  evil  he  could 

not  avoid, 308 

on  Adam's  temptation, 308 

on  Gain's  and  Abel's  sacriiloes, 306 

on  God's  putting  himself  between 

his  people  and  the  accuser, 476 

on  God  testifying  of  Abel's  gifts, 470 

Moi/lgter  tententiarunif 88 

Magnetism,  personal,  what? 454 

Maimonldes,   on   the    Immersion    of 

couches, 588 

Maine,  on  custom  becoming  law, 874 

Maistre,  Count  de,  his  experience, 808 

Maitland,a  Futurist, 470 

Majettaticumt  gemt8, 870 

Malice,  what? 808 

Manunals,  eminent  above  other  verte- 
brates,   105 

Mammoth  Cave,  its  blind  flsh  as  an 

illustration 840 

Man,  in  what  sense  supernatural, 14 

furnishes  highest  type  of  intelligence 

and  will  in  nature, 44 

at  least  as  to  intellect  and  freedom, 
not  eternal  a  parte  ante, 46 


Man,  his  Intellectual  and  moral  nature 
implies  an  intellectual  and  moral 

author, 46 

his  moral  nature  proves  existence  of 

a  holy  Lawgiver  and  Judge, 46 

recognizes  in  God  not  his  Uke  but  his 

opposite, 46 

his  emotional  and  voluntary  nature 
proves  existence  of  a  Being  who  is 
a  satisfying  object  of  human  affec- 
tion and  end  for  human  activ- 
ity,     46 

mistakes  as  to  his  own  nature  lead 
to  mistakes  as  to  great  first  Cause,    47 

his  consciousness,  Royoe's  view, ^55 

his  will  above  nature, 68 

can  objectify  self, 121 

is  self-determining, 128 

his  nature  a  concave  glass, ISSi 

inexplicable  from  nature, 808 

a  spiritual,  reproductive  agent,  yet 

God  begets, 207 

a  creation  of  God, 834 

a  child  of  God, 834 

his  soul  not  a  product  of  unreasoning 

forces, 884 

and  brute,  distinctions  between, 835 

in  his  personality,  supernatural, 285 

and  brute,  differences  between,  list  of 

authors  on, 285 

his  body  not  developed  from  brute,..  836 
does  not  degenerate  as  we  travel  back 

in  time, 286 

unity  of  the  race, 838-843 

according  to  Agassis,  one  spedes  in 

various  races, 848 

objections  to  this  view, 848 

essential  elements  of  his  nature,..  848-248 

dichotomous  theory  of , 243 

constituted  of  body  and  soul  oje  spirit, 

passages  in  which, 844 

nature,  trlohotomous  theory  of, 844 

his  immaterial  part,  in  different  as- 
pects, Is  ^vxij  orirvcvfia 246 

not  a  tiiree-storled  but  a  two-storied 

house, 246 

different  in  kind  from  the  brute, 246 

origin  of  his  soul 348-264 

theory  of  pre^xistence, 848 

creatian  theory, : 860 

tradudan  theory, 268 

his  moral  nature, 864 

his  consdence, 864 

his  will, 867 

he  and  his  motives,  one, 260 

his  original  state, 261-872 

his  original  state,  described  only  in 

Scripture, 261 

his  original  state,  general  subject  of, 

list  of  authors, 861 

his  original  state,  essentials  of, 261-267 

created  not  merely  innocent  but  right- 
eous,   268 
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Man,  bis  oriflrinal  rlghteouaaess  not  the 
subatanoe  of  human  nature, 288 

in  no  sense  the  author  of  his  own 
holiness, 864 

his  fallen  state,  Romanist  view  of.....  265 

his  loss  by  first  sin  not  a  forfeiture  of 
special  ffiftof  grace, 286 

since  fall  not  able  to  obey  God  and 
cooperate  with  him  in  salvation, ...  265 

his  unfaUen  state,  Augustine's  teaoh- 
inff  regarding, 888 

his  original  state,  incidents  of , —  287-272 

his  possession  of  the  divine  imasre, 
results  of, 287 

his  present  state  felt  not  to  be  his  nat- 
ural one,  889 

his  original  state,  Scriptural  account 
of,  said  to  be  contradicted  by  pre- 
historic facts, 289 

his  primitive  savagery,  theory  of, 
based  on  an  insufficient  induction,.  270 

his  tendency  to  fall  unless  elevated 
and  sustained  from  without, 270 

his  original  state.  Scriptural  account 
of,  opposed  by  religious  history  of 
mankind? 271 

alaw  unto  himself,.. 277 

as  a  finite  being,  needs  law, 278 

as  a  free  being,  needs  moral  law, 278 

as  a  progressive  being,  needs  ideal 
and  infinite  law, 278 

according  to  Scripture,  responsible  for 
more  than  his  merely  personal 
acts, 888 

not  wholly  a  spontaneous  develop- 
ment of  inborn  tendencies, 348 

the  ideal,  realized  only  in  Christ, 888 

his  reconciliation  to  God, 426-488 

his  perfection  reached  only  in  the 

world  to  come, 564 

Manasseh,  the  impious  son  of  pious 

Hezekiah, 637 

Manfred,  Byron's,  his  words  quoted,  ..  583 
Manhood,  ideal,  of  Christ, 866 

list  of  authors  on, 886 

Mani, 188 

Manichaeans,  dualists, 188 

denied  reality  of  Christ's  human  body,  861 
Manichseanism, 188 

the  culmination  of  Gnosticism, 188 

list  of  authorities  on, 188 

Manifestations,  divine,  to  our  first  pa- 
rents in  visible  form, 268 

not  the  perfect  vision  to  be  enjoyed 
by  beings  of  confirmed  holiness, ...  868 
Mankind,  common  origin  of,  not  dis- 
proved by  diversities  in  the  species,  842 

diversities  among,  owing  to  environ- 
ment,   242 

*  Man  of  sin/  meaning  of  epithet, 227 

his  conduct, 295 

ManseU  his  view  of  intuition, 29 

on  the  idea  of  space, 80 


Mansel,  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  a 

postulate  of  philosophy 122^ 

on    impossibility  of  demonstrating' 
that  the   soul  is    compound  and 

therefore  destructible, 55& 

Manuscripts  of  New  Testament,  in  ex- 
istence in  third  century, 72^ 

Man's  original  righteousness,  see  Orlcr- 

inai  righteousness, 863 

Maran  atha, 568 

Marcion, 73 

Canon  of, '. 73 

an  emanationist, 189 

Marck,  on  our  union  with  Adam, 3S4- 

Marcus  Antoninus,  on  the  gods'  govern- 
ing the  world, 211 

Marcus  Aurelius, 8ft 

Marguerite,  in  Goethe's  Eaust,  referred 

to, 348 

Mariolatry,  invocation  of  saints,  and 
transubetantiation,  Domer  on  ori- 
gin of,  363 

arose  from  a  neglect  of  the  humanity 

of  Christ, 368 

Mark,  his   gospel,  its   character  and 

date, 74 

his  arrangement  of  materied, 74 

"  the  interpreter  of  Peter," M,  97 

7 :4,  critical  observation  on, 6S3 

16: 9-20,  critical  note  on, 857,580 

Marriage,  a  type  of  the  union  of  human- 
ity and  divinity  in  Christ, 378 

Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  illustra- 
tion from.  112 

Martensen,  Bishop,  on  Romanism, 18 

on  God  as  "the  simply  One," 116 

on  divine  paasibleness, 138 

on  God  as  the  perfect  unity  of  the 
ethically  necessary  and  the  ethically 

free, 130 

on  contingent  events  being  beyond 

divine  foreknowledge, 134 

on  love  and  grace, 138 

on  the  '*  nothing  "  out  of  which  God 

creates, 187 

his  views  on  creation, 190 

his  mistake  as  to  Jewish  representa- 
tions of  the  world, 192 

on  thinking  in  the  intermediate  state, 

as  a  "self-brooding," 566 

Martineau,  James,  on  divine  agency, ..     5 

on  non-progressive  religion 19 

holds  the  eternity  of  matter, 40,  168 

on  the  inorganic  part  of  the  worid,  . .    51 
on  duty  relative  to  an  objective  right- 
eousness,   258 

on  supposed  death  of  God, 285 

on  cause,  as  determining  the  indeter- 
minate,   xziz,45(> 

*Mary,  mother  of  God,'  disliked  by 
Nestorius,  ratified    by  Clialoedon 

statement, 862 

in  what  sense  correct? 370 
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Mason,  8.  R.,  on  the  flrreater  probability 
of  a  Cbristian  falling  away  than 

Adam, 49B 

Maspero's  answer  to  Pierrot, 185 

Material,  force,  as  little  observable  as 

divine  agency, 6 

cause,  one  of  Aristotle's  four  causes,.  28 
organism,  not  necessarily  a  hindrance 

to  free  activity  of  spirit, 580 

Materialism,  idealism,  and  pantheism, 
results  of  a  desire  for  scientiflc  uni- 
ty,     51 

Materialism,  what? 51 

element  of  truth  in, 51 

old,  in  which  force  was  a  property  of 

matter, 52 

objection  to,  from  intuitions, 51 

objection  to,  from  mind's  attributes, .  52 
cannot  explain  the  psychical  from  the 

physical, 68 

furnishes  no  sufficient  cause  for  high- 
est phenomena  of  universe, 68 

furnishes  no  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness in  others, 53 

Sadducean.  denies    resurrection    of 

body, 577 

recent,  its  service  to  propier  views  of 

body, 577 

Materialistic  idealism, 52 

a  new  materialism  in  which  matter  is 

a  manifestation  of  force, 62 

its  elements  of  truth  and  error, 58 

its  definition  of  matter  objected  to, . .  54 
its  definition  of  mind  objected  to,  . . .  54 
involvesthedifflcultiesof  materialism,   54 

or  the  difficulties  of  pantheism, 54,55 

Mathematics,  a  disclosure  of  the  divine 

nature, 128 

Matheson,  on  Confucianism, 86 

Matter,  not  self-moving 58 

materialistic  definition  of,  unsatisfac- 
tory,      54 

eternity  of,  Martlneau  on, 168, 184 

eternity  of,  not  disproved  by  science,  184 
according   to    Sohelllng,    is    "eaprtt 

flwirf," 180 

has  not  cause  of  being  in  itself, 208 

not  inherently  evil, 290 

its  powers  and  capacities,  when  in 
complete  subjection  to  spirit,Gannot 

be  estimated, 580 

its  character,  according  to  Domer,  In 

new  creation, 586 

Matthew,  gospel  of,  objection  to  its 

genuineness, 74 

its  probable  date, 74 

in  Hebrew,  among  the  Nazarenes, ...  861 

Maurice,  on  sacrifice, 807 

on  atonement, 400 

McCabe,  on  divine  nescience  of  future 

contingencies, 134,  174 

on  godlike  human  will  thwarting  the 
great  I  AM 175 


McCheyne,  R.  M.,  the  character  of  his 

preaching, 60O 

McCosh,    on    characteristics    of   sub- 
stance,       4 

on  intuitions 80,86 

on  source  of  the  idea  of  God, 36^ 

on  works  of  the  Spirit, 164 

on  faith, 466- 

on   the  essential    thing    about  the 

resurrection, 580 

Mcllvalne,  on  the  Edenlc  trees, dOS^ 

on  the  symbol  of  spiritual  shame, ....  345 
Meal,  three   measures  of,  were  they 

symbolic^ 110 

Mediate  imputation,  theory  of, 825 

its  modem  advocates, dM- 

objections  to, 827 

Mediator,  the,  unites  in  himself  the  hu- 
man and  the  divine, 360 

Meehan,  denies  sterility  of  hybrid  vege- 
tables,   241 

MeUtncthon,  Philip, 2S 

his  analogue  to  Trinity, 167 

his  illustration  of  deism  by  the  ship- 
builder,   204 

his  definition  of  sin, 28» 

on  imputation  of  the  first  sin 828 

on  1  Cor.  15:38, 37» 

on  Christ  as  chargeable  with  guilt  (et 

reatwi), 415- 

on  **old  Adam," 48a 

his  views  on   agencies  in  regenera- 
tion,  451 

on  being  drawn  willingly  in  conver- 
sion,  461 

on  Jides  non  est  sola, 480 

his  apothegm  on  faith  only,  but  not 

faith  alone, 487 

on  end  of  the  world, SOO* 

Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  his  investiga- 
tions into  Canon,  74 

excludes  Apocrypha, 74 

'Memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ,' 7a 

in  Justin  Martyr,  means '  gospels,' ...    73 
Memory,  its  impeccability,  secured  by 

Christ's  promise  to  apostles, lOO 

a  preparation  for   the   final   Judg- 
ment,  582 

of  an  evil  deed,  becomes  keener  with 

lapse  of  time, 50& 

Ifemra,  Palestinian  use  of,  relation  to 

John's  Logos, 154 

Men,  as  well  as  animals,  automata  to 

materialist. 58 

their   essential    unity   revealed    by 

Christianity, 340 

**  free  among  the  dead," 344 

as  sinners,  not  irrespective  of  their 

sins,  objects  of  saving  grace, 426- 

Mencius,  a  disciple  of  Confucius, 86 

Mens  humana  capax  divinoe,  the  im- 
portance of  the  maxim, 102 

Mensreaf  essential  to  crime, 28^ 
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Mental  and  mora]  characteristics  com- 
mon to  men,  best  explained  by  sup- 

I>ositlon  of  common  origin, MO 

Mental  phenomena,  known, 4 

Mercy  of  God,  indicated  in  his  delay  to 

punish  transgressors, 50 

optional, 120,140,141 

defined  more  at  large, 138 

divine,  matter  of  revelation  alone,...  141 

election  a  matter  of  , 427 

''Mercy,  the  quality  of,  not  strained,' 

the  phrase  annotated, 140 

Merits  of  Christ,  apart  from  ours,  se- 
cure us  eternal  life, 488 

Messiah,  O.  T.  descriptions  of, 154 

described  as  one  with  Jehovah, 154 

in  some  sense  distinct  from  Jehovah,  154 
called  "the  Lord"  or  "the  Sover- 
eign," a  title  peculiar  to  Jehovah, . .  154 
prophecy  of,  growinfir  clearer  through- 
out O.T.  history, 860 

''Metaphysical  generation,'  of  the  soul,  261 

Method  of  theology, 20 

Methodist  doctrine  and  dlsoiplipe,  arti- 
cles of  reli^on, 816 

Methodists, •....  814 

Meyer,  on  1  Cor.  7 :  10, 114 

his  supposition  that  doxologies  are 

post-apostolic, 146 

on  theLoffOS, , 162 

on  irpiSvin  Johnl:l, 168 

on  guardian  angels, 226 

on  heathenism,  the  reign  of  the  devil,  220 

not  a  trichotomist, 247 

on  (rap^, 201 

his  interpretation  of  Eph.  2:8, 200 

on  spiritual  infants, 866 

on  Eph.  6: 81, 884 

on  "  enemies,"  in  Rom.  6 :  10, 802 

onai^t, 808 

on  Rom.  6 :  25, 26, 411 

on  iri<m«, 466 

on  "  rlg-hteousness," 478 

on  a  subjective  dying  and  reviving' 

with  Christ. 474 

on  Acts  13:2,  8, 605- 

on  Mark  7:14, 628 

on«»',lnMat.8:U, 524 

OD  autfvtoc  in  Mat.  25 :  46. 604 

Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment,  al- 
luded to,  868 

Michael,  the  archangel,  his  function,...  228 
Miley,  on  suspending  choice  and  fixing 
attention,  as  initial  step  in  regenera- 
tion,  462 

Military  theory  of  atonement, 408 

Mill,  J.  S.,  on  probability  in  favor  of 

causation  by  Intelli^nce 45 

his  autobiography,  a  criticism, 46 

on  sensation,  matter,  and  mind, 68 

his  denial  of  the  all-comprehensive 

character  of  Christian  morality, 86 

on  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus, 00 


Mill,  J.  8.,  on  man's  supreme  end 142 

not  a  Manichsean, 187 

on  law  of  nature, 278 

his  idea  of  cause, 460 

on  the  absence  of  a  feeling  of  interest 

in  others, 450 

on  sentimentality, 562 

his  reply  to  teleological  arsrument 

for  man's  immortality, 566 

Millennium,  followed  by  a  conflict  be- 
tween righteousness  and  evil,  ao^ 
companied  by  political  and  natural 

troubles, 670 

relation  of  Christ's  second  coming-  to,  571 

prior  to  Christ's  second  coming, 571 

and  day  of  Judgment,  theory  of  their 

contemponmeousneas, SS 

Miller,  Edward,  on  the  miraculous  con- 
ception,   406 

Miller,  John,  his  view  of  Christ's  Identf- 

flcation  with  race, 413 

Milton,  John,  his  seeming  denial  of 
God's  foreknowledge  of  free  acts,..  134 

on  "spiritual  creatures," 287 

on  the  folly  of  men's  accusing  their 

Maker,  their  making,  or  their  fate,.  290 
on  the   growth    of    communicated 

good, 486 

on  the  mind  making  a  hell  of  heaven, 

a  heaven  of  hell, 586 

Mind,  has  no  parts,  yet  is  known, 6 

its  organizing  instinct, 9 

gives  both  flneU  and  efficient  cause, ...    43 
recognizes  itself  as  different  from  and 
higher  than  the  material  organiza- 
tion which  it  uses, 61 

and  matter,  distinct  substances, 52 

not  transformed  physical  force, 58 

its  highest  activities  independent  of 

physical  conditions, 52 

continues  to  grow  after  growth  of 

body, 68 

has  direct  knowledge  of  a  spiritual 
substance  underlying  mental  phe- 
nomena,     54 

materialistic  definition  of,  unsatis- 
factory,      54 

the  theory  which  regards  it  as  obverse 
side  of  matter,  as  difficult  as  that  of 

pure  materialism, 54 

the  absolute,  not  conditioned  as  the 

finite, 67 

of  man,  divine  energy  therein  not  in- 
compatible with  its  highest  InteUi- 

gence, 104 

has  not  cause  of  being  in  itself, 208 

'Mind  of  fiesh,'  its  meaning, 200 

Minds,  the  finest,  of  the  lean!  ng  type, . .    46 
Minister,  Christian,  his  chief  qualifica- 
tion rightly  to  conceive  and  express 

thetruth, 10 

his  relation  to  church  work, 600 

forfeiture  of  standing  as, 516 
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Klnlster,  Christian,  who  has  power  to 

discipline? 516 

Ministry,  Christian,  temptations  to  am- 
bition obviated  by  absence  of  gn^ 

datlonsln 510 

not  a  close  corporation, 611 

Ministry  of  Christ,  the  earthly,  pro- 
phetic,   889 

the  earthly.  Its  likeness  and  unllkeness 

to  that  of  O.  T.  prophets, 889 

since  ascension,  prophetic, 889 

Infflory,  prophetic, 889 

Minos,  grenerally  believed  in, 567 

Miracle,  definition  of, 61 

erroneous  conceptions  of, 61 

not  a  suspension  or  violation  of  natil- 

rallaw, 61 

not  a  sudden  product  of  natural  a«ren- 

des, 61 

not  an  event  without  a  cause, 61 

not  Irrat  lonal  or  capricious, 61 

not  contrary  to  experience, 61 

palpable  to  the  senses, 61 

does  it  belong  to  a  higrher  order  of 

nature? 61 

endless,  not  God's  method 288 

Miracles,  as  attesting  a  divine  revela- 
tion,   61-67 

how  deslfrnated  in  the  N.  T., 61 

providential,  what? 61,215 

and  special  providences,  compared, . .    61 

possibility  of, 62 

Tendered  possible  by  existence  of  a 

divine  will  above  nature, 68 

probability  of  miracles, 68 

presumption  against, 68 

presumption  against,  turned  by  fact 
of  moral  disorder  into  presumption 

in  favor  of, 68 

•do  not  require  greater  power  than  or- 
dinary processes  of  nature, 64 

imply  self-restraint  and  self-llmlta- 

tlon  on  part  of  him  who  works  them ,    64 
accompanied  by  sacrifice  of  feeling  on 

part  of  Christ, 64 

amount  of  testimony  necessary  to 

to  prove, 64 

Hume's  argument  against,  stated  and 

refuted, 64 

evidential  force  of , 65 

accompany  new  oommunloationsfrom 

God, 65 

thoepochsof, 65 

cessation  of, 66 

certify  to  the  commission,  and  author- 
ity of  a  teacher, 66 

do  not  stand  alone  on  evidences, 65 

4o  not  lose  their  value, 66 

true  starting-point  in  arguing  about,    66 
resurrection  of  Christ  the  most  cen- 
tral and  decisive  of,  66 

-counterfeit,  argue  belief  in  true, 66 

counterfeit,  marks  of, 66 

43 


Miracles,  do  they  still  remain  in  the 

church? 66 

Missionaries,  home  and  foreign,  are  the 

true  N.  T.  evangelists, 615 

are  they  required  to  take  letters  of 

dismission? 616 

Mlvart,  on  God's  contemplation  of  the 

universe, 184 

on  idea  of  absolute  creation,  from  our 

own  free  volitions, 187 

on  "  natural  selection  '*  as  a  **  puerile 

hypothesis," 237 

on  development  of  body  depending 

on  informing  soul, 237 

on  the  savage-theory, 270 

Modem  Idealism,  traceable  from  Locke, 

through  Berkeley  and  H ume, 63 

Modem  spiritualism, 181 

Moehler,  his  statement  "God  cannot 
give  a  man  actions,"  commented 

on, 263 

his  criticism  on  Luther's  use  of  term 

"nature," 263 

on  the  *'  image  "  and  "  likeness  "  of 
God,  and  on  the  donum  supernatxt' 

rale, 266 

on  bad  popes, 507 

Moffat's  testimony,  corrected  by  Living- 
stone,      81 

Mohammed,  founder  of  Islam, 89 

his  belief  as  to  origin  of  his  bodily  and 

mental  states, 91 

Mohammedanism,  Its  nature, 89 

character  of  its  later  Arabic  philoso- 
phy  168 

Is  fatalism  essential  to? 212 

and  Christianity, 213 

Molecular  movement  and  thought,  not 
cause  and  effect  but  ooncom Itants, .    68 

Molecules,  manufactured  articles 48 

Molina,  the  Jesuit, and  scientia  media...  174 
Molluscs,  their  beauty  Inexplicable  by 

"  natural  selection," 296 

Monad,  of  Leibnitz, 62 

Monarchlans,  derivation  of  the  name,.  158 

their  views, 158 

Monism,  what? 5 

idealistic, 6 

materialistic, 6 

contradicts  consciousness, 56 

Monod,  Adolphe,  on  saving  law  first, 

then  himself, 278 

Monogenlsm,  modern  science  in  favor 

of. 241 

Monophysltes,  another  name  for  Euty- 

cblans, 868 

Monotheism,  an  original,  facts  point  to, 

31,272 

Hebrew,  precedes  polytheistic  systems 

of  antiquity, 272 

Montanlsts,  first  formulated  doctrine  of 

Trinity, 144 

flrat  defined  peraonality  of  Spirit, 144 
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Montanus, 889 

Montesquieu,  on  relations  antecedent  to 

positive  law, 275 

Montliolon,  Count,  Napoleon's  remark 

to  him  ooncernin^  Christ, 888 

Moody,  D.  L.,  his  conversion, 150 

Is  there  a  physical  miracle  wrought  for 

the  drunkard  in  resreneration? 446 

Moral  arjfument  for  existence  of  God, 

the  title  criticized, 46 

faculty,  its  deliverances,  though  re- 
sults of  race-experience,  yet  afford 
evidence  of  an  intelligent  cause, ...    45 
disorder,  creates  presumption  in  fa- 
vor of  miracles, 64 

freedom,  what? 177 

nature  of  man, 264-860 

decisions,  vary  notthrouirh  conscienoe 

hut  through  moral  reason, 255 

likeness  to  himself,  how  God  restores,  263 

law,  what, 276 

law,  man's  relations  to,  extend  beyond 

consciousness. 800 

government,  God's,  recognizes  race- 
responsibilities, 309 

union,  or  human  and  divine  in  Christ,  362 

analogies  of  atonement 301 

Moral  evil,  see  Sin. 

Moral  obligation,  its  ground, 141 

not  grounded  in  power, 141 

not  grounded  in  divine  will, 141 

not  grounded  in  utility, 142 

not  grounded  in  nature  of  things, 142 

not  grounded  in  abstract  right, 142 

Its  ground,  Scriptural  view  of, 143 

its  ground  in  moral  perfection  of  di- 
vine nature,  143 

'Moral  reason,' 8 

Moral  things.  Judgment  on.  involves  act 

of  will, 467 

Morality,  Christian,  a  fruit  of  doctrine,    10 
of  New  Testament,  its  characteristics,    86 
of  New  Testament,  of  divine  origin,.    86 
Christian,  its  all-comprehensive  char- 
acter denied  by  Mill, 86 

heathen  systems  of , 86 

heathen,  does  not  recognize  man's  de- 
pravity and  dependence  on  divine 

grace, 86 

of  Bible,  progressive, 108 

mere  insistence  on,  cannot  make  men 

moral, 480 

Morals,  intuitional  and  empirical  theo- 
ries of,  reconciled, 256 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  saying  regarding 

end  of  punishment  untrue, 351 

Morell,  h Is  definition  of  a  revelation, . . .     7 
on  the  practical  conviction  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God, 60 

on  man  a  free  agent, 280 

Morgan,  L.  H.,  his  periods  of  human 

progess 270 

Mormonism,  its  anthropomorphism, ...  121 


*  Morning  stars,' its  meaning, 22^ 

'Mortal,' all  unpardoned  sin, 348 

Morton,  on  the  number  of  human  races,  241 
Mosaic  account  of  creation.  Its  two-fold 

nature, 191 

its  proper  interpretation, 193^ 

Mosaic    sacrifices,    their    theocraUcal 

office, 394 

their  spiritual  office, 394 

Moses,  conscience  an  ideal, 46- 

theory  of  one,  more  probable  than 

theory  of  several, 82 

Moslem,  its  meaning, SIS 

*  Mother  of  God,'  how   applicable  to 

Mary, 370 

Motion,  an  argument  to  prove  its  im- 
possibility,      20 

involving  the  idea  of  time,  Hazard  on 

the  difficulty  of, 437 

Motive,  not  a  cause  but  an  occasion,...  176 

man  never  acts  without  or  contrary 
to, 178 

aground  of  prediction, 176 

a  source  of  influence  without  in  fring- 
ing on  free  agency, 177 

the  previously  dominant,  not  always 

the  impulsive, 177 

Motives,  man  can  choose  between 176 

persuade  but  never  compel, 178 

and  dispositions,  constitute  the 
strength  of, 267 

not  causes,  hut  influences, 258 

do  not  determine  but  persuade  the 
will, 348 

not  wholly  external  to  the  mind  in- 
fluenced by  them,  452 

consist  of  external  presentations  and 
internal  dispositions, 452 

lower  as  well  as  higher,  appealed  to 

by  the  Spirit, 458 

Movements  at  first  sight  seemingly  in- 
consistent, may    be   parts  of  one 

whole, 17i» 

Moxom,  P.  8.,  on  God  the  immediate 
author  of  each  new  individual, 253 

on  pre-eminence  of  Christ, 424 

Moziey,  on  relation   of  supernatural 
fact  and  supernatural  doctrine, 65 

his  extension  of  the  term  'miracle,' ..  215 

on  Augustine's  views  of  original  sin,.  8i9 

onEzekiel  18, 337 

on  Scriptural  passages  which  describe 
the  phenomena  rather  than  the  re- 
ality of  death,  560 

on  possession  of  God  evidence  of  im- 
mortality to  Jews, 562 

Muir,  on  Lord's  Supper, 77 

on  Mohammedanism, 89 

MUller.  JuUus, 16 

on  "  a  cause  which  is  not  an  effect," . .    41 

his  idea  of  God  as  will,  and  of  God's 
essence  as  God's  act,  criticized,  —  124 

on  God  the  object  of  his  own  love,...  127 
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Mttller,  Julius,  on  "  all  self-conscious- 
ness a  victory  over  time," 181 

on  Ood's  relation  to  time 131 

on  creation  implying  begrinning, 191 

on  pre(Jxi8tence  of  human  soul 248 

on  the  extra-temporal  fall  of  wKev/io,.  219 
his  view  that  only  the  ^vx^?  fell  in  the 

sin  of  our  first  parents, 249 

on  freedom  and  accountability, 259 

his  view  of  the  image  of  God, 264 

on  "  will "  and  **  ego  "  identical, 288 

on<rapf, 291 

on  Hegel's  view  of  sin  as  denying  ho- 
liness to  Christ, xxvU,292 

on  freedom, 317 

on  depravity  either  as  sin  or  an  excuse 

for  sin, 322 

on  mediate  imputation, 827 

on  original  sin, 329 

on  the  dangers  of  the  merely  "  organ- 
ic theory  of  sin," 338 

on  the  reason  why  the  sin  against  the 

Holy  Ghost  is  unpardonable,  ....849,350 
on  Christ's  birth  a  creative  act  of  God 
breaking  through  the  chain  of  hu- 
man generation, 365 

denies  the  regnum  naturw  of  Christ, .  424 

on  spiritual  and  second  death, 665 

MUUer,  Max,  on  invisible  objects  of 

worship, 81 

on  date  of  the  Yedas, 107 

on  the  three  stages  of  language, 240 

on  Buddha  as  original  of  the  St.  Josa^ 
phat   of    the  Greek    and  Roman 

churches 468 

Muratorian  Canon, 73 

Murder,  differs  from  homicide  only  In 

motive, 286 

Murderer,  why  worthy  of  death  ? 282 

Murphy,  J.  J.,  on  faith, 3 

on  "  the  different  but  converging  lines 

of  proof  "  of  a  God, 39 

his  view  of  mind,  matter,  force,  and 

will. 66 

on  eternity  as  a  circle, 181 

on  God  as  contrasted  with  Impersonal 

law, 281 

Music,  echoes  longing  for  some  posses- 
sion lost,  288 

Mystic,  its  derivation, 17 

every  true  believer  a, .*. 17 

Mysticism,  true, 17 

false,.. 17 

itserrors, 17 

Ift/stfTc  and  JfysCtctemuA, 17 

Myth,  its  nature, 76 

Myths,  how  they  grow, 77 

Myth-theory  of  Strauss, 76 

its  animating  principle,  denial  of  mir- 
acle,     77 

objections  to, 77 

does  not  give  time  for  growth  of 
myths, 77 


Myth-theory  of  Strauss,  such  growth  of 
myths  impossible  in  first  century,..    77 
gospels  no  outgrowth  of  Jewish  ideas,    77 
theory  inconsistent  with  characters 

and  lives  of  apostles, 77 

cannot  account  for  acceptance  of  gos- 
pels byGentiles, 77 

cannot  explain  Christianity, 77 

Nachwirkutig  and  FortwLrkung, 424 

'Name,  In  my,' its  meaning  and  cor- 
relates,  446 

Names  given  to  Christians  in  New  Tes- 
tament, progress  in, 498 

Names  of  God,  five,  Ewald  on, 162 

Napoleon,  his  despatches  omit  mention 

of  Trafalgar, 71 

his  variety  of  plans  before  a  battle,..  175 

his  Russian  campaign, 213 

his  character, 290 

on  Jesus  Christ  more  than  man, 368 

his  military  genius  grew  with  experi- 
ence,   689 

Narcissus,  Goethe  a,  according  to  Hutr- 

ton, 290 

National-church  theory,  or  theory  of 

provincial  or  national  churches,  ...  608 
National    Council   of    ("ongregational 
churches,  its  decision  as  to  discipline 

of  aminister, 616 

Nations,  each  represents  an  idea, 60 

Naiura  humana  in  OirUsto  capax  divUnoR,  376 

Naiura  tioturarw,  of  Spinoza, 186 

*  Natural '=  psychical, 244 

Natural  insight,  as  only  source  of  relig- 
ious knowledge,  renders  religious 

truth  merely  subjective, 98 

leads  to  gross  self-contradiction, 98 

Involves  denial  of  a  truth-revealing 

God 198 

Natural  law  not  suspended  or  violated 

by  miracle 60 

its  general  uniformity,  advantages  of.    63 
effects  aside  from,  to  be  expected 

when  moral  ends  require, 63 

Natural  life,  God's  impartation  of,  a 
foreshadowing  of  a  desire  to  bestow 

higher  blessings, 138 

Natural  realism,  and  location  of  mind 

in  body, 182 

Natural  revelation,  supplemented  by 

Scripture, 16 

Natural  selection,  artificial  after  all, ...    62 
an  Important  feature  in  God's  method,  286 
not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  his- 
tory of  life, 236 

gives  no  account  of  the  origin  of  sub- 
stance or  of  variations, 236 

the  mere  scavenger  of  creation, 236 

fails  to  ex  plai  n  certain  geological,  ana^ 

tomical,  and  entomological  facts,..  236 
faUs  to  explain  the  beauty  of  lower 
forms  which  can  be  of  no  advantage 
to  possessors, 236 
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Natural  selection,  unproved  by  the  in- 
stance of  a  single  species  having 
been  produced  either  by  artificial  or 

natural  selection, 287 

the  worst  doctrine  of  election, 431 

Natural  theology,  what? U 

Nature,  its  usual  sense, 14 

its  strict  sense, 14 

■  In  its  usual   sense  Includes  spiritual 

facts, 14 

In  its  proper  sense  does  not  include 

man  as  immaterial, 14 

its  outward  witness  to  God, 14 

its  inward  witness  to  Ood, 14 

God  has  revealed  himself  in, 14 

argument  for  God's  existence  from 

change  In, 40 

argument  for  God's  existence  from 

order  and  useful  collocation  in, 42 

Indictment  of ,  by  Mill, 43 

apart   from   man,  cannot  be  inter- 
preted,      44 

does  not  assure  us  of  God's  love  and 

provision  for  the  sinner. 50 

Its  definition, 68 

by  itaelf   furnishes  a   presumption 

against  miracles, 63 

as  synonym  of  essence,  substance, 

being, 115 

according  to  Schleiermacher  the  full 

expression  of  divine  cAusality, 136 

its  forces  dependent  and  independent,  204 

the  brute  submerged  In, 235 

human,  why  it  should  be  reverenced,  262 

in  what  sense  sin  a, 283 

as  something  inborn, 299 

every  member  of  race  possesses  a  cor- 
rupted,   299 

a  corrupt,  sinful  acts  and  dispositions 

referred  to  and  explained  by, 299 

a  corrupt,  belongs  to  man  from  first 

moment  of  his  being, 299 

a  corrupt,  underlies  man's  conscious- 
ness,  299 

a  corrupt  cannot  be  changed  by  man's 

own  power, 299 

a  corrupt,  first  constitutes  man  a  sin- 
ner before  God 299 

a  corrupt,  is  the  common  heritage  of 

the  race, 299 

designates,  not  substance,  but  corrup- 
tion of  substance, 299 

a  depraved,  which  one  did  not  iierson- 
ally  and  consciously  originate,  how 

responsible  for, 308 

human,  Pelagian  view, 311 

human,  semi-Pelagian  view, 311 

human,  Augustinlan  view, 311 

human,  organic  view  of, 313 

human,  atomistic  view  of, 313 

the  whole  human,  once  existed  as  a 

personality  in  Adam, 336 

human,  can  apostatize  but  once, 386 


Nature,  human,  totally  depraved, 341 

man  may  to  a  limited  extent  act  down 

upon  and  modify  his, 344 

sin  of,  and  personal  transgression,...  348 

impersonal  human, 376 

Dr.  B.  G.  Robinson's  definition  of,  ...  877 
human,   its  development  into    new 

forms,  theory  considered, 566 

*  Nature  of  things,  in  the,*  phrase  ex- 
amined,   174 

Navllle,  Ernest,  on  liberty, 258 

on  seminal  existence  in  Adam, 3S0 

Nazarenes  (Eblonites),  their  view  re- 
specting Christ, 361 

Neander,  motto  of , 21 

on  Logos, 162 

not  a  trichotomist, 247 

on  sin, 304 

on  Pelagianism, 312 

on  James's  position  as  to  faith  and 

works, 473 

on  John's  seizing  on  radical  points  of 

difFerence,  omitting  gradations, 489 

his  view  of  church  development, 489 

on  personal  independence  in  church,  500 

on  the  form  of  baptism, 625 

his  view  of  baptism, 585 

on  Acts  16 :  16,  88, 585 

Nebular  hypothesis,  substantially  true,  194 
Necessitarian  philosophy,  suitable  for 

the  brute, 285 

Necessity  of  theology, 9 

Negation,  involves  affirmation, 6 

Nero,  an  illustration  of  power  of  consci- 
ence,      46 

his  persecutions, 91 

shows  that  sin  is  not  mere  weakness, .  29S 

'  Neron  KaUar,' 570 

Nescience,  divine,  opposed  to  our  fun- 
damental convictions  and  to  repre- 
sentations of  Scripture, 135 

Nestorians,  their  views  on  person  of 

Christ, 9B& 

were  philosophical  nominalists, 362 

Nestorius, 3© 

his  dislike  to  phrase  *  Mary,  mother 

of  God,' 362 

regarded  Christ-  as  a  peculiar  temple 
of  divinity,  as  Gk>d  and  man,  not 

God-man, 361 

a  philoeophfcal  nominalist, 362 

Neutrality,   between   good   and   evil, 

never  created  by  God, 264 

between  good  and  evil,  a  sin, 265 

New  England  theology. 26 

New  Haven  theology, 26 

substantially  Arminian, 490 

Newman,  A.  H.,  Prof.,  on  Ignatius  the 

first  systematizer, 23 

on  the  connection  between  infant 
baptism  and  an  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment  636 

Newman,  F.  W.,  on  revelation, 7 
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Newman,  F.  W.,  his  Pbases  of  Faith  = 

phases  of  unbelief, 98 

Newman,  J.  H.,  on  Eve's  conduct, 303 

New  School,  theology, 26 

theolofirians,  their  definitions  of  holi- 
ness,   129 

its  definition  of  sin,  references  upon,  285 

its  watchword  as  to  sin. ^0 

theory  of  imputation, 8I8-3S2 

history  of  its  development, 818, 819 

modifications  of  views  within, 819 

objections  to, 819 

contradicts  Scripture, 819 

rests  on  false  philosophical  principles,  820 

impugrns  Justice  of  God, 820 

inconsistent  with  facts, 821 

an  alternative  presented, 822 

New  Testament,  earliest  manuscripts, . .    70 

genuineness  of  books  of, 72-80 

moral  system  of, 86 

Newton,  John,  his  experience, 288 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  prophecy  not  in- 
tended to  sratif y  curiosity, 69 

a  continuous,  or  continuist,  interpret- 
er of  Revelation,  670 

Nice,  council  of, 159,861 

Nicene  Fathers,  theirerrorastoSonship,  165 
Nicoll,  on  the  invincible  last  enemy, ...  854 

on  Christ's  perfect  holiness, 407 

on  the  resurrection, 576 

NihU  eft   in   inUUeetu   niM  qucd  atite 

fuerit  insejum^ 85 

Nineveh,  win  fired  creatures  of, 224 

Nirvana.,  doctrine  of,  what  ? 87 

perversion  of  an  earlier  and  purer 

idea, 87 

Nitzsch,  on  mysticism, 17 

his  System  a  sort  of  Biblical  theology,    21 

his  theologricnl  position, 24, 25 

his  view  of  the  image  of  God, 264 

NohUsac  oblige,  its  highest  form  in  God,  148 
Noel,  Baptist  W.,  one  of  his  reasons  for 

being  baptized, 548 

Noetus  of  Smyrna,  his  view  of  Trinity,  158 
Nominalism  incompatible  with  revela- 
tion,   116 

Nominallstic  notion  of  God's  absolute 

simplicity,  its  error, 116 

Non-apostolic  writings   recommended 

to  church  by  Apostolic  sanction,  ..    97 
Non-conformity  in  disposition  or  state 

to  God's  law  is  sin, 283 

Non-inspiration,  supposed,  of  certain 

portions  of  Scripture 114 

Ncm  pleni  nascimurt 311 

Nordell,  on  holiness  and  love, 188 

Northrup,  G.  W.,  on  order  of  Federal 

theory, 824 

'Nothing,' in  the  phrase  *  creation  out 

of  nothing,' criticized, 183 

NoUtia,  an  element  in  faith. 465 

Nmmienon,  in  external  and  internal  phe- 
nomena*       4 


Novels,  some,  contain  more  truth  than 

some  histories, 113 

NuUtis  in  microcosmo  »piritu8t  nulhia  in 

macrocoemo  BevM, 4i 

Number  cannot  be  infinite, 41 

Nurture,  as  well  as  nature,  a  factor  in 

formation  of  character, 251 

Obduracy,  sins  of  incomplete, 849 

sins  of  final, 849 

Obedience,  Christ's  active  and  passive, 

both  needed  in  salvation, 409 

Christ's  active  and  passive  insepara- 
ble,  420 

Christ's  active   and    passive,  secure 

more  than  pardon, 420 

*  Obey,*  not  the  imperative  of  religion,    12 

Object  of  saiing  faith, 46T 

Object  of  worship  common  to  all  men,    81 
Objective,  the  perfect,  to  a  perfect  in- 
telligence,   168 

Obligation  to  obey  law,  based  on  man's 

original  ability, 278 

Occam,  on  divine  nature  and  attributes,  lift 
his  view  of  ground  of  moral  obliga- 
tion,   142 

OBdlpus,  his  view  of  his  sins, 292 

Offences,  among  men,  cannot  always  be 

passed  over, 418 

private,  in  church  discipline,  how  to 

be  dealt  with, 61d 

public  in  church  discipline,  bow  to  be 

dealt  with, 516 

Offer  of  salvation,  no  insincerity  in, ...  435 
Offering  of  great  day  of  atonement, ...  396 

Officers  of  the  church, 509-516 

Offices  of  Christ, 387 

Old  Testament,  its  genuineness, 80 

Jesus  vouches  for  its  inspiration, 96 

intimations  of  the  Trinity  in, 162 

Olshausen,  on  John  1 : 1, 116 

his  analogue  to  Trinity, 167 

his  view  of  baptism, 580 

his  ^iew  of  immortality  as  inseparable 

from  body, 677 

Omission,  sins  of,  trespass-offering  for,  285 

sin  of,  an  not  of  commission, 848 

Om  ne  vivxim  e  uf ro,  or  ex  ovo<, 191 

Omnia  mea  mecum  porto^ 586 

Omnipotence  of  God,  defined, 136 

not  power  to  do  what  is  not  an  object 

of  power, 186 

does  not  imply  exercise  of  all  God's 

power, 186 

not  instinctive  or  necessary  force,  ...  136 

implies  power  of  self -limitation, 136 

attributed  to  Christ, 147 

attributed  to  Holy  Spirit, 151 

Omnipresence  of  God,  defined, .' 132 

not  potential  but  eesentlEil, 182 

illustrated  by  presence  of  soul  every- 
where In  body  or  brain, 182 

not  presence  of  a  part  but  of  whole  of 
God  in  everyplace, 182 
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Omnipresence  of  God,  totus  in  omni 

parte, 133,419 

not  necessary  but  free, 133 

attributed  to  Christ, U7 

attributed  lo  Holy  Spirit, 151 

a  key  to  understanding  of  Christ's  hu- 
miliation  883 

Omnipresent,  how  God  might  cease  to 

be, 183 

Omniscience  of  God,  defined, 183 

argued  from   bis  omnipresence  and 

self-knowledge,  133 

Its  technical  sense, 133 

its  characteristics, 134 

Implies  that  God  knows  things  as  they 

are, 134 

Implies  foreknowledge,  not  only  me- 
diate but  immediate, 134,135 

attributed  to  Christ, 147 

attributed  to  Holy  Spirit, 161 

becomes  foreknowledge,  through  de- 
crees,   174 

Independent  exercise  of,  how  surren- 
dered by  Christ, 883 

*One  eternal  now,'  how  to  be  under- 
stood,   : 131 

Ontological  argument,  three  forms  of,  47-60 

that  of  Clarke  and  Gillespie 47,48 

that  of  Descartes, 48 

that  of  Ansel ra, 48,49 

compared  to  an  algebraical  formula,    49 

Domer's  statementof, 49 

conclusion  from, 49 

Oosterzee,  Van,  on  human  nature 301 

on  Ira  possibility  of  hardened  lava  re- 
turning to  crater, 349 

on  universal  atonement, 422 

Ophir,  Gen.  10 :  16,  perhaps  stands  for  a 

tribe. 108 

Optimism,  the  true  form  of 199 

a  false,  considered, 199 

a  false,  list  of  authors  on, 199 

in  any  form,  denied  by  some, 200 

Oracles,  ancient, 67 

Ordain,  has  a  technical  sense  not  found 

In  New  Testament, 613 

Ordain,  who  are  to? 513 

Order,  and  useful  collocation,  imply  a 

cause, 4S 

u  npurposed,  illustrations  of, 43 

without  inequality,  illustrated  by  re- 
lation between  man  and  woman,  ...  186 
moral,  of  the  world,  an  argument  for 

divine  providence, 211 

physical,   has    only  a  relative  con- 
stancy,   276 

of  regeneration,  conversion,  and  jua- 

tiflcation, 446 

Orders,  sacred,    indelibility    of,  erro- 
neous,  616 

Ordinances  of  the  church, 620^553 

their  nature, 620 

Protestant  view  of, 520 


Ordinances  of  the  church,  Romanist 

view  of, 620 

of  Papal  church, 580 

Ordination,  of  church  officers,  its  na- 
ture,  512 

a  recognition  and  authorization 512 

should  be  accompanied  by  a  special 
service  of  admonition,  prayer,  and 

laying  on  of  hands, 512 

of  a  pastor,  three  stages  in, 513 

of  deacons,  requires  no  consultation 

with  other  churches, 513 

certain  accompaniments  of,  which  are 

appropriate  and  obligatory, 5W 

laying  on  of  hands,  its  place  In, 513 

an  act  of  the  church, 513 

candidate  for,  should  be  member  of 

the  ordaining  church, 513 

power  of,  rests  with  the  church, 514 

council  of  churches,  its  place  in, 514 

council  of,  Its  constituents, 514 

letter-missive  calling  a  council  of, 514 

order  of  procedure  in  a  council  of,.. .  515 

pi'ogramme  of  public  services, 515 

who,  besides  pastors,  should  receive  ?  516 
of  ministers,  referred  to  as  **  imposi- 
tion of  hands." 538 

Ordo  mlutis,  according  to  A.  A.  Hodge,  437 
Organic,  and  organized,  substances,  ...    52 

Organic  view  of  human  nature, 313 

Origen  of  Alexandria,  on  sj'stematiz- 

Ing, 9 

conceived  plan  of  expounding  doc- 

trinesin  order, 23 

on  innate  notions  of  morality, 30 

on  genuineness  of  2  Peter, 76 

his  views  on  creation, 190 

on  pre(?xl8tenoe  of  the  soul, 248 

his  Interpretation  of  Mat.  20 : 3, 248 

his  idea  of  the  atonement, 400 

on  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  resurrec- 
tion,  678 

the  ground  on  which  he  denied  future 

punishment, 591 

Origin  of  the  gospels,  ratlonalistlctheo- 

riesof, 76 

Origin,  unity  of,  proved  by  unity  of 

species, 241 

Original   **  image  of    God,"    in   man, 

what  it  implied, 282,263 

theory  that  it  consisted  simply  in  per- 
sonality,    384 

theory  that  It  was  simply  man's  natu- 
ral capacity  for  religion, 265 

Original  knowledge  of  God,  man's,  im- 
plies a  direction  of  affections  and 

will  toward  God. 284 

Original  moral  likeness  to  God,  man's, 

or  holiness, 288 

Original  natural  likeness  to  God,  man's, 

or  personality, 2(B 

Original  righteousness,  what? 883 

not  the  substance  of  human  nature,..  863 
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Original  righteousnesfl,  not  a  gift  added 

after  man's  creation, 283 

a  tendency  of  affections  and  will, 

with  power  of  evil  choice, 288 

how  it  differed  from  perfected  holl- 

neae  of  saints, 283 

a  propa«rable  moral  disposition, 268 

though  lost,  left  man  possessed  of 

natural  likeness  to  God 268 

Original  sin,  realistic  conception  of,..    27 

what  is  meant  by  the  phrase? 309 

its  problem, 309 

actual  sin  more  guilty  than, 810 

no  one  condemned  merely  on  account 

of, 810 

substance  of  Scripture  doctrine  con> 

ceming, 881 

a  misnomer  on  any  other  theory  than 

that  of  lU  coiner, 840 

no  soul  finally  condemned  simply  on 

account  of, 867 

Original  state  of  man,  essentials  of, —  261 

difficulties  in  understanding  it, 261 

Romanist  and  Protestant  views  of, 
lead  to  divergencies  as  to  sin  and 

regeneration, 286 

incidents  of 267 

Orohippus,  the  four-toed  horse, 287 

Osiris,  identification  of  dead  with,  by 

Egyptians, 4il 

the  heart  weighed  in  presence  of, 682 

Os  0u2>2ime,  manifestation  of  internal 

endowments, 267 

Overbeck's  picture  of  the  child  Jesus, 

its  f^tastic  character, 865 

Ovid,  on  **  man  looking  aloft," 267 

on  sinful  tendency, 297 

on  representative  expiation, 894 

Owen,  John, 25 

on  offices  of  Persons  in  Trinity, 166 

an  Augustinian  as  well  as  a  Federal- 
ist.  828 

on  limited  atonement, 422 

Owen,  Richard,  on  matter  and  mind, ...    64 

held  to  spontaneous  generation, 191 

on  man  from  the  beginning  Ideally 

present  on  the  earth, 195 

on  a  primitive  pair  in  hunum  race,. . .  241 

Page-Roberts,  on  heredity, 268 

Pain,  and  imperfection,  before  the  fall,  198 
in  brutes,  the  purpose  it  subserves,  ..  199 

Paine,  Thomas,  on  natural  religion, 68 

eulogized  by  R.  W.  Emerson, 291 

Pajon,  Claude,  his  views  of  Baptism,.. .  682 
PalsBtiological  sciences,  point  to,  but  do 

not  lead,  to  a  first  Cause, 41 

Palestine,  "a  fifth  gospel," 88 

prepared  in  God's  providence, 208 

Paley,  on  "the  original  propagators  of 

the  gospel," 88,84 

his  view  of  ground  of  moral  obliga- 
tion,  142 

his  definition  of  virtue, 142 


Paley,  on  law  presupposing  an  agent,..  274 
Pananglican  Councils,  contain  world- 
church  idea, 609 

Panpresbyterian  Council,  its  action  in 
relation  to  observance  of  Lord's 

Supper, 548 

its  action  In  relation  to  Cumberland 

Presbyterians, 549 

contains  world-church  idea, 509 

Pantheism,  defined, 65 

elements  of  truth  in, 66 

itserrors, ^ 55 

in  it  the  worshiper  is  the  worshiped, .    55 
the  fruit  of  Hindu  want  of  energy 

and  longing  for  rest, 55 

its  idea  of  God  self -contradictory, ....    66 
its  unity  of  substanee  without  proof,    66 

opposed  by  our  intuition  of  God, 66 

and  mysticism.  Scripture  recognizes 

elements  of  truth  in  them, 66 

gives  no  explanation  of  personality,.    66 
its  effects  on  public  morals  disastrous,    56 

fatalistic, 66 

refuted  by  fact  of  sin,  Bushnell  on,.. 

zzv,66 

places  the  supreme  cause  below  our- 
selves,      57 

answer  to  its  chief  objection  to  per- 
sonality in  God 67 

assumes  that  law  Is  an  exhaustive  ex- 
pression of  God, 281 

should  worship  Satan, 292 

requires  denial  of  miracle, 68 

requires  denial  of  inspiration, 96 

anti-trinltarianism  leads  to 168 

involved  in  doctrine  of  emanation,  ..  189 

continuous  creation  tends  to 206 

at  the  basis  of  some  Docetlsm, 861 

not  involved  in  doctrine  of  union  with 

Christ. 442 

Papal  chu rch,  its  ordinances, 620 

Papias  refers  to  Matthew  and  Mark, ...    74 

his  testimony  defended, 74 

Parables,  not  necessarily  historical, 113 

in  Luke  15,  relation  of , 481 

Paradise,  when  world  will  become, 199 

the  abode  of  God  and  the  blessed, 663 

Paradoxon  aummum  evanodicumt  the,  .  411 
Pardon  limited  by  atonement,  inconsis- 
tent with  divine  omnipotence,  an- 
swered  418 

limited   by  atonement,  inconsistent 

with  divine  love,  answered, 418 

Justice  to  Christ,  mercy  to  recipient,.  419 
its  conditions  can  be  rightly  assigned 

by  God 419 

whatitis, 474 

through  Christ,  honors  God's  Justice 

as  well  as  his  mercy, xxix,  478 

Parisian  sculptor,  and  his  several  photo- 
graphs,      78 

Park,  E.  A.,  his  definition  of  inspiration,    95 
on  God's  love  to  Satan, 188 
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Park,  E.  A.,  on  doctrine  of  Trinity, ....  lU 

on  decrees, 172 

his  view  that  evil  Is  a  part  of  the  best 

moral  system, 180 

on  God  as  above  subordination, 108 

on  Armlnianism, 817 

his  views  of  sin, 310 

on  governmental  theory  of  atone- 
ment,   408 

on  instantaneous  regeneration. 450 

on  evils  of  Presbyterianism, 500 

on  Conerrefirationalism  and  Indepen- 
dency  610 

Parker,  Theodore,  on  verbal  revelation,     7 

on  f  orglnff  a  Jesus, 80 

Parseeism, 88,80 

I'arsimony,  law  of, 41 

its  application  to  the  various  arsru- 

ments  for  existence  of  God, 40 

Pascal,  on  pure  intellect  leading  to 

scepticism, 20 

on  knowing  truth  not  by  reason  but 

by  the  heart, 21 

his  theological  position, 25 

on  miracles, 65 

on  virtue  bought  cheaply  by  pain, ...  100 

on  birth  In  sin, 301 

Passion,  the,  necessitated  by  Christ's 

incarnation, 414 

Passover,  the 808 

referred  to, 77 

festal  in  its  nature, 540 

Pastor,  his  duty  to  develop  independent 

Christian  activity, 606 

his  ruling  to  be  done  through  others,  606 

an  officer  of  the  church, 600 

'identical  with  bishop  or  presbyter, ..  500 

his  duties, 510 

a  spiritual  teacher, 610 

his  private  intercourse  as  Important 

as  his  public  work, 511 

administrator  of  ordinances, 511 

not  a  priest  exclusively  to  administer 

ordinances, 511 

a  superintendent  of  discipline, 511 

a  presiding  officer, 511 

his  extreme  authority  in  old  Congre- 
gationalism of  New  England, 611 

his  functions,  executive, 611 

ordination  of,  three  stages  in, 618 

'  Pastors  and  teachers,'  in  Eph.  4 :  11, 

refer  to  one  office, 610 

Pastors  should  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions with  other  pastors  and  other 

churches, 510 

Path  blazed,  an  illustration, 16 

Patriarchs,  age  of,  In  Old  Testament,..  108 
Patripassians,  derivation  of  the  name,.  168 

their  views, 158 

Patristic  theory  of  atonement, 408 

Pattison,  S.  R.,  on  age  of  world, 107 

Patton,  F.  L.,  on  the  varying  hypothe- 
ses of  unbelievers, 44 


Patton,   F.  L.,   on    "metaphysics   of 

oughtness,"  referred  to, xxv,  142^ 

on  the  idea  of  penalty, 362" 

on  John  7:17, 467 

on  eternal  punishment  consistent  with 

justice, 505- 

Paul,  the  human  element  in  his  writ- 
ings,   101 

his  hope  of  Christ's  speedy  coming,  ..  Ill 

and  James,  on  justification, 472' 

on  consciousness  in  the  intermediate 

state, 563 

Peabody,  on  Christianity, la 

on  conscience, 267 

on  wiU, 26& 

Peace,  imattainable  on  Romish  view  of 

Justification, 481 

a  fruit  of  justification, 481 

Pearson,  John, 26 

on  Christ's  preaching  to  the  dead, 886- 

PecccUum  cUienuyn,  imputed  according 

to  Federal  theory, 3S6 

Pedobaptists,  as  holding  and  propagat- 
ing false  doctrine,  not  admissible  to 

Lord's  Supper, 540^ 

their  errors,  Arnold  on, 540 

firulltyof  schism, 660 

think  themselves  baptized,  statement 

replied  to, 662 

Pelaglanlsm  denies  doctrines  of  grace 
as  rationalism  refuses  to  accept  pri- 
mitive truths,  xxv,60 

accepts  nothing  as  "given,"  but  must 
work  out  a  salvation  for  itself,  .xxv,  60 

its  theory  of  Imputation 310-313 

its  view  of  Rom.  6:12, 811 

on  human  nature, 811 

Domer's  view  of , 811 

unformulated  and  sporadic, 811 

contradicts  Scripture, 312 

what  it  denies, 312 

Schaff  on, 312^ 

Involves  an  Ebionitlc  view  of  Christ,.  312 

tends  to  rationalism, SIZ 

rests  on  false  philosophical  principles,  312 

Neanderon, 31» 

ignores  law  by  which  acts  produce 

states, 31? 

denies  existence  of  character, 31^ 

Thornwellon, 81» 

Pelagius,a  creatianist, 2S0 

his  view  of  sin, 310 

on  Rom.  5:12, 311 

on  grace,  siraply  grace  of  creation,...  311 
Penalties,  divine,   not  vindictive  but 

vindicative, 189 

Penalty,  what? 139^ 

a  consequence  of  sin, 360-365 

the  idea  of, SfiO 

not  essentially  reformatory, 851 

not  essentially  deterrent  and  prevent- 
ive,  351 

the  actual,  of  sin, 36S 
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Penalty,   Imnianent   demand   for,  in 

God's  hoUnees, 800 

a  substitute  for,  distinguished  from  a 

substituted  penalty, 406 

cannot  be  inflicted  for  security  of 

government, 403 

its  object  the  vindication  of  Justloe,..  410 
Penitence,  recofirnlzes  need  of  repara- 
tion and  expiation, 418 

Penitent,  Christ  the^rreat, 400 

Penruddodc,  Nigel,  in  "Endymion,"  on 

Satan's  personality, 228 

Pentateuch,  authorship  of, 81 

Wellhausen  on, 81 

Kuenenon, 81 

W.  Robertson  Smith  on, 81 

its  Mosaic  authorship  defended, —  81,  82 
if  Moses  is  chief  author,  its  Inspiration 

not  invalidated, t 118 

Pepper,  Pres.,  on  contingent  knowl- 
edge  136 

on  a  divine  plan, 171 

on  divine  volition, 174 

on  the  union  of  God's  will  and  man's 

will, 810 

on  moral  law, 875 

Percept,  what? 5 

*  Perfect,'  as  applied  to  godly  men, 896 

Perfection,  in  God,  power  of  self-limi- 
tation essential  to  it. 6 

and  attributes  therein  involved, 126 

involves  truth,  love,  and  holiness, 126 

of  individual  and  church,  reached  in 

world  to  come, 664 

Perfectionism, 488 

list  of  writers  on, 488 

objections  to, 488 

rests  on  wrong  views  of  law, 488 

rests  on  wrong  views  of  sin, 480 

rests  on  wrong  views  of  will, 480 

contradicted  by  Scripture, 480 

some  of  its  greatest  advocates  have 
not  claimed  perfection  for  them- 
selves,  400 

how  best  met, 400 

Permanent  states,  each  faculty  has, 267 

our  comparative  unconsciousness  of,  288 
Permissive  providence,  its  character,..  800 

Perowne,  on  Psalm  06 :  10, 190 

on  Psalm  104 208 

Persecutions,  set  on  foot  by  govern- 
ment against  early  Christians, 90 

Perseverance,  human  side  of  sanctifl- 

cation, 488 

definition  of, 401 

doctrine  of,  proved  from  Scripture,..  401 

doctrine  of,  proved  from  reason, 401 

a  necessary  inference  from  other  doc- 
trines,  401 

accords  with  analogy, 401 

implied  in  assurance  of  salvation,....  401 
rests  on  divine  determination  to  keep 
saints, 491 


Perseverance,  Christian  trusts  God's 

purpose  for, 49^ 

objections  to  doctrine  of  , 408 

not  inconsistent  with  human  free- 
dom,  493 

does  not  tend  to  immorality, 408 

IsinhoUness, 49S 

does  not  lead  to  indolence, 488 

doctrine  of,  a  strong  incentive  to  be- 
liever,  488 

doctrine  of,  not  opposed  by  Scripture 

commands  and  warnings, 498 

of  righteous,  secured  by  Scripture 

commands  and  warnings, 40& 

general  doctrine  of,  list  of  authors 

on, 488 

Persevere,  believers  freely, 488 

Persians,  ancient,  repudiated  images,..  180 
Persius,  on  impossibility  of  creation 

out  of  nothing, 187 

Person,  what? 46,128,876,877 

'Person,'  in  doctrine  of  Trinity,  only 

approximately  accurate, 169 

Person,  how  he  can  be  given  in  differ- 
ent measures?  166 

Person  and  character  of  Christ,  as  proof 

of  revelation, «M>1 

Person  of  Christ,  the  natures  in,  illus- 
trative of  inspiration, 108 

the  doctrine  of, 8e50-880 

historical  survey  of  views  respecting,  80O 
the  two  natures  in,  their  reality  and 

integrity 3M 

the  union  of  two  natures  in  the  one,.  868^ 
Personal,  identity,  dependent  on  mem- 
ory,  68 

intelligences,  their  existence  cannot 

be  explained  by  pantheism, 66^ 

identity,  inexplicable  on  theory  of 

continuous  creation, 806 

wrongs,  rule  as  to  their  forgiveness 

among  men  does  not  apply  to  God,.  41S 
Influence,  often  distinct  from  word 

spoken, 464 

Personality,  deflned, 46, 182, 876, 877 

of  God,  not  proved  by  teleological 

argument, 44 

of  God,  the  conclusion  of  the  anthro- 
pological argument, 45-47 

of  God,  denied  by  pantheism, 66 

the  highest,  dependent  on  Inflnite- 

ness, 67 

its  nature, 181 

various  definitions  of , 128 

self-conscious  and  self-determining,.  188 
in  Godhead,  consistent  with  essential 

unity. 100 

what  Is  meant  by, 868 

various  definitions  of , 888 

inalienable, 888 

only  obscured  by  insanity, 868 

involves  boundless  possibilities, 863 

the  foundation  for  love  between  men,  868 
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FenoDality,  constitutes  a  capacity  for 

redemption, 282 

Satan  possesses, 2W 

definitions  of, 377 

in  Christ,  illustrations  of, 377 

*Per8onlfylnir,'  substituted  by  MUlfor 

Comte's term  'theological,' 272 

Persons  of  Godhead,  have  a  numerical 

unity  of  nature  or  essence, 160 

Peshlto  Version, 73 

Pessimism, 200 

remedy  for, 200  \ 

Petavius, 25 

Peter,  how  he  differed  from  Paul, 108 

Romanist  claims  with  respect  to, 507 

Christ  grave  no  supreme  authority  to,.  607 
if  he  had  supreme  power,  could  not 

transmitit, 607 

his  belnsr  at  Rome  not  conclusively 

proved, 607 

no  evidence  that  he  appointed  bishops 

as  his  successors, 507 

was  he  founder  of  Roman  church ?  ..  507 

Peter,  First,  8 :  18-20,  discussion  of, 886 

Peter,  Second,  jrenulneness  of, 73 

not  referred  to  by  Apostolic  Fathers,    7i 

probable  history  of 76 

evidences  of  its  genuineness, 76 

Peter  Lombard,  first  erreat  systematlzer 

of  Western  Church, 23 

on  the  cross  as  a  mouse-trap  for  Sa- 
tan  408 

Peter  Martyr, 24 

denied  Ima^  of  God  to  women, 268 

Peter  the  Hermit, 218 

Peyrerius,  on  Adam  as  descended  from 

a  black  race, 289 

Pharaoh's  heart,  how  hardened, 210 

Judicially  forsaken  by  God, 210 

he  hardened  his  own  heart, 210 

Phenomena,  definition  of , 4 

can  we  know  only? 4 

Philemon  and  Onesimus,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  pardon,  419 

Phlllppi.  hisldeaof  faith 3 

his  Illustrations  of  God's  providential 

dealinfifs  with  evil, 220 

on  the  relations  of  the  doctrine  of 

Satan  to  sin, 233 

on  man's  original  state, 261 

on  Adam's  moral  state  at  creation, ...  264 
on  Domer's  view  of  the  union  of  the 

natures  in  Christ, 274 

on  the  fall, 808 

on  human  nature  in  Christ, 877 

on  objections  to  a  religious  doctrine,.  418 
Philippians  2:6-8,  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of, 884 

Philo,  and  the  Apocrypha, 80 

his  Logos-idea  not  foundation     of 

John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 153 

on  pre^xlstence  of  soul, 248 

declares  faith  in  Immortality, 661 


Philosophy,  defined, 22 

Phlnehas,  how  he  "made  propitiation,**  ¥ii 
Phrases  indicating  common  authorship 
of  Revelation  and  gospel  of  John, . .    73 

Phj'sical,  sdenoe,  rests  on  faith, 2 

freedom,  what  ? 177 

death, 806,807,852-854,554-662 

Physician's    prescription.    Illustration 

from, 10 

Physico-theological  argument, 42 

Physiological  change  due  to  new  con- 
ditions, instances  of, 242,243 

Physiology,  comparative,  does  not  show 
man's  body  to  be  developed  from 

lower  animals, 235 

argument  from.  In  favor  of  unity  of 

human  race, 241 

Pickering,  on  eleven  human  species  or 

one, 241 

Plctet, 21 

Pictures  of  Christ,  Luther  on, 221 

objections  to, 121 

Pilgrims,  landing  of,  referred  to, 107 

*  Pillours  of  eternity,'  Spenser, 124 

Placeusof  Saumur, 24 

his  theory  of  mediate  imputation,  ...  325 

objections  to  his  theory 327 

Plasticity  of  species,  originally  greater,  243 

Plato,  his  cave,  an  illustration, Ifi 

on  man's  duty  to  be  good  or  to  kill 

himself, 66 

his  reference  to  a  ''divine  communi- 
cation,"     50 

and    Xenophon,    their  accounts    of 

Socrates, 70 

his  view  of  morality, 88 

on  truth  in  God, 126 

on  fountain  of  ofiiciency,  law,  and  vir- 
tue,    143 

his  view  of  intuitive  ideas, 248 

his  argument  for  the  immortality  of 

the  soul  from  its  preSzistenoe, 248 

on  the  pre^xistence  of  soul, 248 

on  the  body  the  "  tomb  of  the  soul,*'.  290 

on  sin, 801 

on  derivation  of  sin, 801 

his  argument  for  Immortality,  Cicero 

on, 667 

Pliny,  his  letter  to  Trajan, 91 

on  the  Christian  religion, 9S 

on  Christian  hymns  chanted  to  Christ 

as  God, 150 

Plumptre,  on  twcpwTijjua, 465 

Plural  form,  common  with  Hebrews,..  15S 
Plural  number,  never  used  by  Christ  in 

referring  to  himself , 809 

Pluralts  majefftaticus, ISS 

Plurality  in  Godhead,  passages  in  Old 

Testament  which  teach, 152 

Plurality  of  elders,  in  certain  New  Tes- 
tament churches,  610 

Plutarch,  his  personification  of  law, ...  276 
on  heathen  worshipers, 297 
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Plutarch,   on   God,    the  brave  man's 

hope, 438 

Pocket  baptismal  and  communion  ser- 
vices, without  warrant, 505 

Poesy  and  poem,  contrasted, 473 

Poetry,  a  forward  or  backward-looking 

prophecy, 209 

echoes  loniringr  for  some  possession 

lost, 886 

Polanus,  on  Ood's  method  of  creatln^r 

souls. 260 

Polity,  church, 494-619 

Baptist,  "  best  for  erood  people,*' 504 

Polycarp,  his  evidence, 73, 74 

Polytheism,  what? 125 

held  to  one  supreme  Fate, 126 

the  element  of  truth  in, 188 

Pomeroy.  on  law, 275 

Pompadour,  Madame,  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, their  fates  contrasted 566 

Pools  of  modem  Jerusalem,  their  di- 
mensions,   628 

Pope,  Alexander,  his  ridicule  of  the 
doctrine  that  all  things  were  made 

forman'suse. 43 

on  the  hidden  perfection  of  nature,..  214 

Pope.  W.  B..  on  (rap^. 201 

on  universal  depravity, 299 

Porter,  his  view  of  intuition, 29 

on  existence  of  Ood  the  basis  of 

Induction, 83 

on  original  perception, 63 

his  definition  of  personality, 122 

oalls  space  and  time  correlates  to  be- 
ings and  events, 130 

on  Maine  de  Blran's  theory  of  causa- 
tion,  203 

on  the  possibility  of  the  spirit  of  man 

possessing  lower  powers, 246 

on  volition, 250 

his  definition  of  personality, 877 

Positive,  philosophy,  what  implied  in?.     4 

predicates  of  God,  possible, 6 

testimony,  outweighs  negative, 71 

proofs,  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  divine 

revelation, 72-94 

law,  just  and  lasting  when  a  republica- 
tion of  law  of  nature, 274 

enactment,  in  form  of  general  moral 

precepts, 279 

enactment,  as  ceremonial  or  special 

injunctions, 880 

enactment,  to  be  supplemented  by 

law  of  being, 280 

Positivism,  its  errors  regarding  theo- 
logical, metaphysical,  and  positive 

phases  of  thought, 272 

Possession,  by  demons, 228 

not  bodily  or  mental  disease 228 

may  be  physical, 228 

may  be  spiritual. 228 

PossibUlty  of  miracles,  rests  on  the  ex- 
istence and  personality  of  God, 68 


Possibility  of  theology, 2-9 

Postulates,  required  by  a  correct  expla- 
nation of  universe, 61 

Pott,  opposes  Mliller's  theory  of  lan- 
guage,   240 

Potwln,  on  atonement^ 401 

on  governmental  theory  of  atone- 
ment,  404 

Power,  God's,  its  impress  on  the  uni- 
verse, Dante  on 128 

*  Power  to  the  contrarj','  what  It  was 

in  Edward's  view, 817 

Pneterlst    interpretation    of    revela- 
tion.  68,670 

Praxeas  of  Rome,  his  view  of  Trinity,.  168 
Prayer,  relation  of  providence  to,..  216-219 
can   God   answer,  consistently  with 

fixity  of  natural  law? 215 

Tyndall's  assertion  about. 216 

Its  effect,  more  than  refiex  Influence 

on  petitioner, 215 

not  a  mere  spiritual  gymnastics. 216 

answers  to,  not  confined  to  spiritual 

region, 216 

not  answered  by  the  suspension  or 

violation  of  order  of  nature. 216 

not  linked  by  physical  relation  to  its 

answer, 216 

may  be  answered  by  to  us  unknown 

combinations  of  natural  forces, 216 

moves  God, 217 

answers  to.  may  be  the  result  of  pre- 

arrangement. 217 

answers  to.  list  of  authors  on. 217 

is  its  relation  to  its  answer  capable 

of  scientific  test? 218 

may  be  tested  as  a  father's  love  may 

be  tested 218 

answers  to,  attested  by  history  and 

experience. 2M 

connected  with  its  answer  by  God's 
will,  which  can  have  no  physical 

test. 218 

'guage.*  Tyndall's, 218 

impulse  to,  evidence  of  Christ's  inter- 
cession for  us  in  heaven. 424 

Prayer-book.  English.  Armlnlan, 24 

on  infant  baptism, 588 

Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  Immersion 

in. 626 

Prayers,  Christian,  full  of  divinity  of 

Christ. 160 

Preaching,  doctrinal  sermons. 11 

may,  with  Scripture,  assume  exist- 
ence of  God, 87 

doctrine  of  decrees,  proper  method  of,  181 
of  organic  unity  of  race,  does  not 

neutralize  appeals  to  conscience....  838 
should  first  treat  Individual  trans- 
gressions.   848 

regards  elect  and  non-elect. 484 

must  press  duty  of  immediate  sub-  • 
mission  to  Christ, 461 
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Preaching,  of  everlastinfir  punishment,        i 
not  a  hindrance  to  success  of  ffoe- 

pel, 599 

Precedent,  New  Testament,  the  *  com- 
mon law '  of  the  church, 546 

Preoonf ormity  to  f u  ture  event, 42 

Precursors  of  Christ's  second  coming,. 

689-671 

Predestinated,  not  pre-necessitated,  ...  176 

Predestination,  its  nature, ITS,  428,  429 

Predieato,  dJ8tln«ruished  from  attributes  117 
Predicate,  when  without  and  when  with 

the  article, 146 

Predicates  of  God,  certain  are  positive,     6 
Prediction,  only  a  part  of  prophecy,  67, 388 

not  essential  to  science, 218 

Pre^tablished  harmony,  of  Leibnits,..    52 
Pre^xistence  of  Christ,  remembered  by 

him, 249 

Pre^xistence  of  human  soul,  theory  of,  248 

ancient  and  modem  advocates  of, 248 

Talmudist  view  of , 248 

idea  of,  in  modern  poetry, 248 

element  of  truth  at  basis  of  theory,..  248 

objections  to  the  theory, 248 

contradicts  Mosaic  account  of  crea- 
tion.  249 

no  memory  of  act  done  in, 249 

sheds  no  Ught  on  ori^n  of  sin,  but 

increases  difficulties, 249 

sinful  act  done  in,  does  not  explain 

inherited  sensual  sin, 249 

Mttller's  view  of  the  extra-temporal 
act  committed  by  individual  therein,  249 

Kahnis  on, 250 

Preference,  immanent,  what ? 257 

*electlve,'  of  New  School, 288 

Premises,  finite,  cannot  yield  an  infinite 

conclusion, 86 

Preparation,    historical,   for   redemp- 
tion,   358-aeo 

negative,  in  history  of  heathen  world,  358 

positive,  in  history  of  Israel, 359 

Preparatives,  to  the  completeness  of 

thekinirdomof  God,.- 564 

Prerequisites,  to  participation  in  Lord's 

Supper, 546-663 

Presbyter,   deposed  for   pubUshinflr  a 

pretended  work  of  Paul, 74 

identical  with  pastor  or  bishop. 609 

Presbyterianism,  its  practical  evils,  —  509 
Prescience,  divine,  not  pre-determina- 

tion, 133 

not  causative, 133 

Presence,  of  Christ  with  his  people, 

what? 887 

of  God,  a  hell  to  the  sinner, 452 

Presentative  intuition,  what  ? 27 

of  God,  not  impossible, 87 

the  normal  condition  of  humanity,. . .    37 
enjoyed  by  unfallen  man,  occasion- 
ally by  the  saints,  and  to  be  the 
blessing  of  heaven, 37 


Preservation,  definition  of, 20S' 

distinguished  from  creation, 2QS 

a  positive  agency, 20^ 

upholds  properties   and  powers  of 

matter  and  mind  in  actual  exercise,  802 
doctrine  of,  its  proof  from  Scripture,  80S 
doctrine  of,  its  proof  from  reason,...  8Qa 

required  by  God's  sovereignty, 204 

a  mean  between  two  extremes, 804 

theories  which  virtually  deny, 204 

midway  between  deism,  and  continu- 
ous creation  or  pantheism, 801^ 

PretermiSBion  of  sin,  limited  in  dura- 
tion,  42Z 

Justified  by  the  cross, 422 

Preventive  providence, 90^ 

Pride,  what? ta» 

essence  of  sin,  according  to  Augus- 
tine and  Aquinas, 283 

'Priest,'  and  'minister,'   how    distin- 
guished,  6U 

Priest,  High,  breast-plate  of, 484 

Priest,  pastor  is,  only  as  every  Christian 

is, 5M> 

'  Priesthood,  the,  a  chronic  disorder  of 

the  human  race,' 490 

Priestley,  his  idea  of  inspiration, 9& 

on  nature  of  virtue, 142 

PriesUy  office  of  Christ, 390-424 

continues  forever, 4S 

Primitive  rules  not  applicable   now, 

this  statement  replied  to, 558 

Principles,  intuitions  of, 2» 

Principles  of  evidence  applicable  to 

proof  of  divine  revelation, 60-71 

Priority,  logical,  of  the  idea  of  God,. . .    83 

not  necessarily  superiority, 166 

Prison  at  Philippi.  probably  provided 

with  a  tank, 82^ 

ProbabiUty,  a  guide  of  Ufe, 89 

of  miracles,  rests  upon  belief  in  God 
as  moral  and  benevolent  being,  —    64 
Probation  after  death,  Domer  on,.  385,  566 

theory  of .  refuted, 590-602 

theory  of,  a  result  of  denying  proba- 
tion of  race  in  Adam, 502 

Probation  in  Adam, 385 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  views  of 

Greek  and  Latin  churches  on, 156 

consistent  with  eqiuility  In  Trinity,..  164 
as  applied  to    Spirit,   an    approxi- 
mate term, MS 

Prodigal,  an  illustration  of  essential 

principle  of  sin, 296 

*  Produces,'  more  than  *  precedes,' 450 

Progress,  of  early  Christianity,  effected 

by  insufficient  means, 90 

supposed,  from  stone  to  bronae  and 
iron  implements,  not  supported  by 

later  in\'estlgations, 271 

Prolegomena, 1-28 

idea  of  theology, 1-13 

material  of  theology, 14-19 
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Prolegomena,  method  of  theologry,...  SO-88 
Prometheus,  legend  of,  a  prediction  of 

the  true  Redeemer, 384 

Promise  of  tempter,  Its  nature. 296 

Promises,  faithfulness  and  goodness  in 

relation  to, 188 

Proof  of  divine  revelation,  principles 

of  evidence  applicable  to, (»— 71 

Prophecies  useful  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion.    112 

Prophecy,  as  attesting  a  divine  revela- 
tion,      6T 

Prophecies  uttered  by  Christ, 68 

definition  of, 67 

relation  of.  to  miracles, 67 

requirements  in, 67 

general  features  of, 67 

dliferent  kinds  of , 68 

its  double  sense, 68 

like  Japanese  pictures, 68 

unfulfilled,  its  purpose, 69 

fulfilled,  its  evidential  force, 69 

supposed  errors  in,  as  an  objection  to 

inspiration, HI 

errors  in  interpreting,  arise  from  con- 
founding drapery  with  substance, 

or  from  misapplication, HI 

modem,  in  what  sense  true, 889 

new,  self -condemned, 880 

Prophet,  not  always  aware  of  meaning 

of  his  own  prophecies, 68 

his  later  utterances,  may  elucidate 

earlier, Ill 

is  his  soul  rapt  into  Ood's  timeless  ex- 
istence?  181 

meaning  of  the  word, 888 

any  organ  of  divine  revelation,  or  me- 
dium of  divine  communication, 888 

Prop/wtoprtoTM,  why  so  called? 888 

Prophetic  office  of  Christ, 888 

Its  nature, 888 

its  stages, 388 

three  methods  of  fulfilling, 888 

work  of  Christ,  four  stages  of, 888 

his  preparatory  work  as  Logos, 888 

his  earthly  ministry,  as  incarnate. 889 

his  guidance  and  teaching  of  the 

church  since  his  ascension, 380 

his  final  revelation  to  bis  saints  in 

glory, 889 

Prophets,  personal  surmises  of,  not  nec- 
essarily correct,  Ill 

in  what  sense  Christians  are 889 

ProprUtateSt  distinguished  from  attri- 
butes,   117 

Proselyte-baptism,  its  existence  among 

the  Jews 621 

silence  of  some  ancient  authors  re- 
garding,   621 

Protevangelium,  contained  germlnally 

the  whole  truth  of  Scripture, 84 

Providence,  doctrine  of , 207-220 

definition  of, 207 


Providence,  is  a  for-seeing,  as  well  as 

afore-seeing, 207 

distinguished  from  preservation, 207 

all-comprehending, 207 

embraces  all  natural  influences  which 
prepare  for  operation  of  word  and 

Spirit, 207 

its  character  in  respect  to  evil  acts, . .  208 

list  of  authors  on, 208 

Scriptural  proof  of , 208 

involves  control  over  universe. 208 

over  physical  world, 208 

over  brutes, 208 

over  nations. 208 

over  man's  birth  and  life. 208 

over  seeming  accidents, 208 

over  seeming  trifles, 208 

protects  the  righteous 208 

answers  prayer, 208 

exposes  and  punishes  wicked, 20S 

involves  a  government  of  free  actions,  209 

preventive, 209 

permissive, 209 

directive. 210 

determinative, 210 

rational  proof  of , 210 

proof  o  prfoH  of , 210 

from  immutability  of  God, 210 

from  benevolence  of  God, 210 

from  Justice  of  God, 211 

heathen  ideas  of, 211 

heathen  believed  in  a  general  rather 

than  in  a  particular. 211 

proof  a  posteriori  of, 211 

from  outward  lot  of  individuals, 211 

from  moral  order  of  world, 211 

theories  which  oppose  the  doctrine  of,  211 

fatalism  substitutes  fate  for, 211 

casuaJism  substitutes  chance  for, 212 

its  existence  proved  as  that  of  a  God 

is  proved, 213 

merely  general,  theory  of  a, 213 

particular,  denial  of,  is  a  form  of 

deism, 213 

Cioero  and  Jerome  on, 213 

merely  general,  arguments  against 

the  theory  of, 213 

general.  Involves  particular, 213 

particular,  historical  instances  of, 213 

prepares  way  for  conversion, 214 

particular,  prompted  by  love, 214 

particular,  essential  to  religion, 214 

particular,  believed  in  on  emergen- 
cies,   214 

particular,  belief  in,  grounded  on  in- 
tuition,  214 

particular,  confirmed    by  Christian 

experience, 214 

particular,  confirmed  by  answers  to 

prayer, 214 

in  life  of  Luther, 214 

in  lif  e  of  Judson, 214 

prepares  way  for  conversion, 214 
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Raymond,  his  objection  to  government 

by  plan, 175 

on  the  image  of  God  as  oonststing  in 

mere  personality, 284 

his  views  on  Justice  and  grace, 816 

inconsistent  In  his  application  of  the 

term  "grace,*' 816 

on  possibility  of  a  child  growing  up 

into  regeneration, 818 

Headings,  various,  their  number,  value, 

and  origin,  considered, 107 

Heal  freedom,  what? 177 

Realism,  its  extreme  teachings  in  rela- 
tion to  God  to  be  avoided 117 

extreme,  tends  to  idealism, 117 

Realist,  In  what  sense  the  author  is  one,  3S9 
Realistic  conception   of  original  sin,    27 

Reality,  of  Christ's  humanity, 864, 366 

Reason,  definition  of , 8 

is  not  reasoning, 16 

in  its  large  sense,  its  office  towards 

religion, 16 

moral,  depraved  by  sin, 256 

says  8cio^  Judgment  says  eonseit^ 256 

knows,  never  con-knows, 266 

Reasoning,  distinguished  from  reason, .    16 

not  a  source  of  the  idea  of  God, 85 

supposed  errors  In,  an  objection  to 

Inspiration, 100,110 

Jewish  methods  of,  sometimes  sanc- 
tioned in  Scripture, 110 

Rebellion,  feeling  in  the  country  at 

breaking  out  of  the, 214 

Reception  of  Christ,  involved  in  ftdth,.  466 
Recollection,  apparent,  of  things  not 

before  seen,  explained, 248 

memory  grreater  than, 883 

Reconciliation,  the  removal  of  God's 

wrath  towards  man 892 

of  man  to  God,  through  the  work  of 

the  Holy  Spirit, 436-488 

objective,  secured  by  Christ's  union 

with  race, 444 

subjective,  secured  by  Christ's  union 

with  believer, 444 

as  restoration  to  favor, 475 

Redemption,  "settled  in  heaven," 141 

and  resurrection,  what  is  secured  by 

them, 269 

wrought  by  Christ, 368-426 

its  meaning, 891 

legal,  of  Christ,  its  import, 415 

its  application, 426-486 

application  of,  its  three  stages, 426 

application  of,  in  its  preparation, 428 

application  of,  in  its  actual  beginning,  486 
application  of,  in  its  continuation,...  488 

from  Sheol, 660 

Hedl's  maxim, 101 

Reformed  theology, 23,24 

Reformers,  Augustinians, 329 

Befutation  of  idealism,  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton, 63 


Regenerate,  some  who  are  apparently, 

will  fail  away 4BS 

and    those   seemingly   so,  not  cer- 
tainly distinguishable  In  this  Ufe,  4iB 
their  fate,  if  they  should  not  perse- 
vere, set  forth  in  Scripture, 483 

their  perseverance  may  be  secured  by 

these  very  warnings. 488 

Regeneration,  illustrative  of  Inspira- 
tion,  102 

ascribed  to  Holy  Spirit, 151 

its  nature  according  to  the  Roman- 
ist,  287 

possibility  of  education  into,  accor- 
ding to  Ras^mond, 818 

conversion,  and  Justification,  their 

order, 436 

and  conversion,  their  relations,... 487-447 
coming    through    participation    in 

Christ,  Oalvinon 488 

doctrine  of, 447-400 

its  nature 447 

Scripture  representations  of, 448 

indispensable  to  salvation, 448 

a  change  in  inmost  principle  of  life,. .  448 
a  change  in  heart  or  governing  dis- 
position,  448 

a  change  in  moral  relations  of  soul, . .  448 
a  change  connected  with  truth  as  a 

means, 448 

an  instantaneous  change, 448 

secret,  and  known  only  by  results, 448 

a  change  wrought  by  God, 449 

a  change  accomplisbe^  through  union 

of  the  soul  with  Christ, 440 

necessity   of,    shown    from  rational 

considerations, 440 

Cicero's  use  of  term 460 

its  efficient  cause, 450 

three  views  of  its  efficient  cause, 45n 

human  will  as  efficient  cause  of , 450 

is  solely  the  act  of  man,  objection  to 

the  view  that, 450 

the  act  of  man  cooperating  with  di- 
vineinfluenceapplied  through  truth, 

objections  to  view  that, 451 

truth  is  its  efficient  cause,  objections 

to  view  that, 458 

immediate  agency  of  Holy  Spirit  its 

efficient  cause, 458 

Spirit's  agency  in,  accompanied  by  in- 
strumentality,  468 

any  change  wrought  in,  must  be  on 

soul,  not  on  truth, 453 

Spirit  comes  in  contact  with  soul, 458 

inward  unsusceptibility  must  be  re- 
moved,   458 

God's  power  in,  acts  not  upon  the 

truth  but  upon  the  sinner, 458 

no  change  in  intensity  of  the  truth 
will  secure  a  recognition  of  its 
beauty,  apart  from  a  change  in  the 
moral  disposition, 458 
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Regeneration,  influence  of  the  Spirit  in, 
operates  directly  on  heart,  in  con- 
Junction  with  presentation  of  truth 

to  intellect, 4B3 

differs  from  '  moral  suasion.'  in  being* 

an  immediate  act  of  God, 453 

its  primary  and  secondary  features,..  454 
the  Initial  exercise  of  the  new  disposi- 
tion in,  secured  by  truth  as  means,  454 
truth  in,  *  brinffs  forth,'  rather  than 

'besrets,* 454 

a  result  of  truth  *  energized '  or  *  in- 
tensifled,'  view  that,  list  of  authori- 
ties on, 464 

Tiew  that  Spirit  operates  directly  on 

soul  in,  list  of  authorities  on, 454 

Instrumentality  in, 454 

instrumentality  in,  not  baptism, 454 

baptism  a  siffn  of , 454 

and  baptism,  different  aspects  of  same 

fact 454 

the  spiritual  chancre  in,  incongruous- 
ly connected  with  physical  means, .  454 
as  an  activity  accomplished  through 

truth, 465 

Holy  Spirit  illuminates  mind  in, 466 

man  passive  in,  only  as  to  change  of 

his  ruling  disposition, 465 

man  active  in,  as  to  exercise  of  new 

disposition, 465 

man  not  a  machine  in, 455 

man's  activity  in,  an  activity  in  view 

of  truth, 466 

ohange  of  disposition  and  its  initia] 

exercise,  strictly  synchronous, 466 

Cunningham  on  man's  activity  and 

passivity  in, 455 

iUustratcd  from  photography, 466 

Instrumentality  of  truth  in,  denied  by 

some, 466 

of  infants,  probably  somehow  con- 
nected with  truth, 466 

nature  of  change  wrought  in, 466 

not  a  change  in  substance  of  body  or 

soul 466 

a  change  in  the  governing  disposition. 

or  in  the  direction  of  the  affections,  457 
not  impartation  or  infusion  of  a  new 

substance, 457 

the  enlightment  of  the  understanding 
and  rectification  of  the  volitions  not 

primary  facts  in, 457 

a  restoration  of  tendencies  lost  in  the 

fall. 458 

an  instantaneous  change 458 

not  a  gradual  work, 458 

Its  preparation  may  be  gradual, 458 

its  recognition  may  be  gradual, 458 

its  ordinary  antecedent,  conviction  of 

sin, 458 

must  not  be  confounded  with  sancti- 

flcation, 469 

Immediate,  its  enjoyment  progressive.  450 
44 


Begeneration,  its  immediateness,  illus- 
trations of, 460 

not  a  matter  of  training, 469 

takes  place  in  a  region  of  soul  below 

consciousness, 459 

work  of  God  in,  never  directly  per- 
ceived,     459 

contravenes  no  law  of  man's  being,..  460 
spiritual  existence  communicated  in, 

known  only  by  phenomena, 460 

conversion  and  sanctiflcation  its  evi- 
dences,  460 

recognized  indirectly  in  its  results,  ..  460 
at  the  moment  of,  soul  only  conscious 
of  its  exercises  with  regard  to  truth,  469 

its  human  side,  conversion, 459 

sanctiflcation    the    development   of 

principle  received  in, 450 

an  efficient  act  of  God, 479 

relation  to  sanctiflcation, 484 

baptismal,  rule  of  interpretation  to  be 
applied  to  passages  which  seem  to 

teach, 581 

credible  evidence  of,  its  nature, 588 

Regent's  Park  Church,  London,  some  of 
its  deacons  unbaptized  in  any  form,  548 

Regmim,  olorioB^ 404 

graUm, 4S4 

nalurm^  of  Christ,  denied  by  Julius 

Mtlller, 424 

Regularity,  the  general  order  of  Inor- 

ganicnature, 48 

Reid.  Thomas,  on  duration, 181 

on  space, 182 

Reid,  William,  on^Plymouth  Brethren- 
ism,  409 

'Reign,'  of  sin,  its  import, 284 

Reinhard,  his  theological  position, 24 

Rejection  of  Christ,  by  those  who  have 
enjoyed  special  divine  influences, 

fearful  consequences  of, 498 

Relations,  of  .God  to  universe,  subjects 

forsdenoe, 2 

of  natural  and  Scriptural  theology, . .    16 

intuitionB  of, 29 

Relative,  explanation  of  term  as  applied 

to  attributes, 120 

Relative  justice  of  certain  acts  and 

deeds, 108 

Relative  or  transitive  attributes,  . .  .118-120, 

180-140 

Relativity,  doctrine  of,  originates  with 

Kant, 6 

Religion,  its  relation  to  theology, 11 

its  deflnltlon, 11 

its  derivation, 11 

false  conceptions  of, 11 

views  of  Hegel,  Schleiermacher.  and 

Kant, 12 

its  essential  idea, 12 

there  is  but  one, 13 

its  content  greater  than  that  of  the- 
ology,      18 
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Religion^  inferences  from  definition  of,  18 
dlstinffuished  from  formal  worship,..  IB 
capacity  for,  possessed  by  humanity,  dZ 
in  China,  a  survival  of  the  worship  of 

the  patriarchal  family, 86 

Indian  systemsof, 87 

Greek  systems  of , 87 

systems  of  Western  Asia, 88 

befirinnlnsr  of,  an  acceptance  of  God's 

end  as  ours, 198 

the    theory    of   its   profirress    from 
fetlchism  to  polytheism  and  monO' 

theism 871 

true,  what  it  is, U6 

true,  fills  heart  and  life  with  God 448 

human  systems  of,   make  salvation 

effect  of  human  work, 481 

Religions  of  the  world,  book-religions,  00 
heathen,  purer  from  polytheism,  as  we 

go  back, 272 

Religious  books,  of  Hindus,  Persians, 

and  Chinese,  inconsistent, 84 

Religious  feeling,  in  contact  with  super- 
sensible reality,  not   the  original 

source  of  idea  of  God, 84 

Religious  truths,  are  too  emotional  for 

science,  statement  that, 8 

are  incomprehensible,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  scientific  arrangement, 

statement  that, 8 

are  unsystematic,  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  scientlflc  arrangement, 

statement  that, 8 

Remission  of  punishment,  an  element 

of  justification, i 474 

comes  after  repentance, 482 

Remorse,  perhaps  an  element  in  Christ's 

sufferings, 480 

Renan,  hisfaith, 88 

his  theory  of  the  gospels, 79 

animus  of  his  theory,  disbelief  in  the 

supernatural, 79 

his  theory  examined, 79 

Renouf,  on  pantheism, 66 

on  a  papyrus  relating  to  creation, ...  185 
on  the    Egyptian   approaching  the 

European  type, 848 

Reparative  goodness,  of  God  in  nature, 

a  hint  of  his  mercifulness, 49 

Repentance,  more  for  sin  than  sins, 886 

the  gift  of  God, 480 

its  three  constituents,  .^ 468 

an  intellectual  element  in, 462 

includes  a  recogmition  of  sin, 402 

a  recognition  of  facts, 462 

an  emotional  element  in, 462 

includes  sorrow  for  sin, 462 

a  voluntary  element  in 468 

includes  an  inward  turning  from  sin 

and  disposition  to  seek  pardon, 462 

Romanist  view  of, 468 

Romanist  view  of,  remits  cvlpa,  but 
retains  to  an  extent  pcena, 468 


Repentance,  wholly  an  inward  act, 46$ 

manifested  by  confession  of  sin 468 

manifested  by  reparation  for  injury,  468 
to  be  distinguished  from  its  fruits.  ..  468 

a  negative  condition  of  salvation, 463 

furnishes  no  offset  to  claims  of  law, .  46$ 

felt  by  penitent  to  have  no  merit, 463 

the  gift  of  God, 463 

only  exists  in  conjunction  with  faith,  464 

learned  at  the  cross, 404 

preaching  of,  a  preaching  of  faith, ...  404 

true,  involves  faith, 464 

and  faith,  connected  in  conversion  as 
sensation  and  perception  in  ooa- 

sciousneSBS, 464 

the  general  subject  of,  list  of  authors 

on,  464 

Reprobation,  its  relation  to  decrees  in 

general, 172 

decree  of ,  its  nature, 434 

Reproduction,  its  cessation  in  the  fu- 
ture,   554 

Requirements  in  prophecy, 67 

Requisites  to  the  study  of  theology, ...    80 
Respice,  aspice,  proepice,  of  Bernard,  ap- 
plied to  prophet's  work, 88S 

Responsibility,  for  inherited  evil  affec- 
tions and  state  of  will,  its  ground...  268 

for  whatever  springs  from  will, 288 

for  a  depraved  nature  which  one  did 
not  personally  or  consciously  origi- 

nate,  d08> 

is  special  gift  of  Spirit  essential  to?.  815 
what  essential  to,  according  to  Ray- 
mond,   317 

for  a  sinful  nature  which  one  did  not 

personally  originate,  a  fact, 835 

none,  for  tendencies  from  immediate 

ancestors, 886 

for  beliefs,  authors  on 467 

Restoration  to  favor,  an  element  in  jus- 
tification,   475 

Restoration,  ultimate,   of  all  human 

beings,  theory  of, 590 

Restorationist,  Church  of  Rome  prac- 
tically,   565 

Results,  historical,  of  propagation  of 

Scripture  doctrine, 91-84 

Resurrection,  not  an  event  within  the 

realm  of  nature, 62 

of  Christ,  the  central  and  sufficient 

evidence  of  Christianity, 66 

of  Christ,  dilemma  for  those  who  deny,   06 
of    Christ,    Strauss    cannot    expain 

belief  in, 77 

of  Christ,  attested  by  Epistles  which 

Baur  regards  as  genuine, 79 

of  Christ,  Renan  counts  it  a  pious 

fraud, 79 

Christ's  argument  for.  In  liat.  28 :  88, 

109.561,668,677 

a  divine  work  attributed  to  Christ,  ..  14T 
attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 150, 151 
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ReeurrectlOQ,  of  Christ,  angels  present 

at. aw 

of  Christ,  gave  proof  that  the  penalty 

of  sin  was  exhausted, 868 

a  stage  in  Christ's  exaltation, 886 

proclaimed  Christ  as  perfected  and 

glorified  man, 886 

of  Christ,  the  time  of  his  justification,  416 
secured  to  the  believer  by  union  with 

Christ, 446,446,488 

its  relation  to  regeneration. 457 

sanctification  completed  at  the, 480 

of  Christ  and  of  the  believer,  baptism 

a  symbol  of, 627-680 

implied  in  the  symbolism  of  the  Lord*s 

Supper, 642 

Christ's  body  an  object  of  worship 

after  the, 646 

an  event  preparing  for  the  kingdom 

of  God, 664 

allusions  In  the  O.T.,  to, 661 

of  Christ,  the  best  and  only  certain 

proof  of  Immortality, 662 

perfect  joy  or  misery  come  only  with 

the. 666 

doctrine  of  the, 676-680 

of  the  just,  and  of  the  unjust, 676 

passages  describing  a  spiritual, 676 

passages  describing  a  literal  and  phy- 
sical,   676 

its  relations  to  sanctification, 576 

the  exegetical  objection  to, 676 

is  a  physical,  not  a  spiritual,  change,.  676 
of  body,  included  in  Christ's  redemp- 
tion,  676 

of  body,  determined  by  nature  of 

Christ's  resurrection, 677 

of  body,  shown   by  accompanying 

events, 677 

the  scientiflo  objection  to, 678 

not  a  resurrection  of  all  particles  of 

the  old  body W8 

does  not  require  a  single  particle  of 

the  old  to  be  in  the  new, 678 

Paul's  Illustration  of , 678 

other  illustrations  of 679 

what  constitutes  identity  in, 579 

same  formative  principle  in, 679 

same  physical  connection  in, 679 

reoognition  of  the  body  in, 679 

Porter  and  Domer  on  identity  in, 679 

powers  and  capacities  of  matter  in, ..  580 
development  of  an  organ  for  the 

spiritual  Ufe,  McCosh  on, 580 

spirit  master  of  matter  in  the,  Ebrard 

on, 680 

influence  of,  upon  joy  or  sulfering, ..  588 

Betaliation,  permitted  by  Moses, 106 

Return  of  Jews,  predicted, 68 

Reuben,  his  sin  visited  on  his  children,.  888 
Revealed  truths,  because  unsystematic, 
not  incapable  of  scientiflo  arrange- 
ment,       8 


Revelation,  idealistic  notion  of, 7 

Morell's  deflnition  of , 7 

induces  a  new  mode  of  intelUgence, . .     7 

an  external,  possible, 7 

furnishes  objective  facts  for  science,     7 

Illustrated  from  Egyptology, 8 

in  nature,  not  enough  for  sinner, 15 

in  Scripture,  supplemental  to, that  in 

nature, 16 

the  objective  truth  made  known  in 

Scripture, 16 

God  submits  to  its  conditions, 18 

Kant's  view  of, 24 

from  God,  reasons  a  priori  for  ex- 
pecting,      58 

manneedslt, 68 

needed,  psychological  proof, 68 

needed,  to  throw  light  on  certain 
truths  which  are  not  given  in  reason 

or  intuition, 68 

gives  oonflrroation  and  authority  to 

natural  truths, 58 

presents  the  merciful  and  helpful  as- 
pects of  the  divine  nature, 68 

needed,  historical  proof, 58 

needed  on  account  of  increasingly 
imperfect  knowledge  of  religious 

truths, 58 

need  of,  proved  by  miin's  condition, . .    58 
need  of,  proved  by   conviction  of 

helplessness  in  some  nobler  natures,  68 
presumption  that  it  will  be  supplied,  60 
God's  wisdom  affords  a  presumption 

that  it  wiU  be  given, 60 

a  fuller,  expectation  of,  justified  by 

imperfect  revelation  in  nature, 60 

a  presumption  in  favor  of  its  provis- 
ion from  the  general  connection  of 

want  and  supply, 60 

hope  of,  justified  by  analogies  of  na- 
ture and  history 59 

a  priori  reasons  for  expecting,  induce 
a  hope  rather  than  an  assurance,. . .    59 

man  may  expect,  marks  of, 60 

the  later  will  confirm  and  enlarge  the 
knowledge  of   God  derived  from 

nature, 60 

will  follow  divine  procedure  in  other 

communications, 60 

in  nature,  analogous  to  revelation  In 

grace, 60 

likely  to  follow  method  of  continu- 
ous historical  development, 60 

Ukely  to  be  delivered  in  first  place  to 
one  nation  and  to  individuals  there- 
in,      60 

likely  to  be  preserved  in  written  and 

accessible  documents, 60 

likely  to  present  evidence  that  its 

author  is  the  God  of  nature, 60 

requires  divine  attestation  to  assure 
original  recipient,  and  to  give  it  au- 
thority in  eyes  of  others, 00 
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Revelation,  a  dlyine,  miracles  as  attest- 

infif, 61 

in  Scripture,  consistent  but  progress- 
ive,     84 

distinguished  from  Inspiration  and 

illumination, 96 

sometimes  excluded  illumination,  —  100 

Bevengre,  what? 298 

*  Reversion  to  type,'  man  never  experi- 
ences,   288 

Review,  Catholic,  on  infant  baptism,...  688 
Review,  Mercersburg*,  on  infant  baptism  638 
R^ville,  on  the  best  book  for  a  lifelong 

imprisonment, 85 

Revulsion,   the.  of  the  divine  nature 

against  sin,  its  intensity, 140 

Rewards,  earthly,  appeal  to  in  Old  Tes- 
tament,    108 

proceed  from  goodness  of  God, 188 

not  bestowed  by  Justice  or  righteous- 
ness,   180 

goodness  to  creatures,  righteousness 

to  Christ, 130 

are  motives,  not  sanctions, 274 

Rhadamanthus,  generally  believed  in,.  667 

Rhys  Davids,  on  ^ircana, 87 

Richards,  on  Calvin  as  a  teacher  of  uni- 
versal atonement,  426 

Richter,  Jean  Paul,  on  beam  of  light 
entering  dark  and  dusty  chamber,  .  284 

Ridgeley,  Thomas, 28 

Right,    abstract,    not  the  ground   of 

moral  obligation, 142 

self-wIUing,  God  is, 163 

based  on  arbitrary  will,  is  not  right, ..  168 
based  on  passive  nature,  is  not  right,  163 

as  being,  is  Father, 103 

as  willing,  is  Son, 163 

Righteous,  final  state  of  the, 68&-687 

Righteousness  of  God,  what? 188 

holiness  in  its  mandatory  aspect, 188 

its  meaning  in  2  Cor.  6 :  21, 415 

an  attribute  which  demands  that  sin 

should  be  punished, 416 

Rig  Veda,  on  creation 186 

Rites  and  ordinances,  prefigure  the  fu- 
ture,     68  I 

Ritschl,  on  atonement, 400 

Robertson,  F.  W.,  alluded  to, 18  ■ 

his  methods  of  study, y. 20 

his  definition  of  personality, 122. 877 

his  analogy  of  Trinity, 167 

on  Trinity  under  figure  /ot  personal- 
ized intellect,  affection,  and  will,...  168 

on  chaos  before  creation, 187 

on  irrevocableness  of  deeds, 282 

on  atonement, 400 

on  truth  of  fact,  and  ideal  truth 478 

on  faith  alone  Justifying,  but  not  faith 

that  is  alone, 487 

his  view  of  baptismal  regeneration,..  632 

Robinson,  Dr.  E.  G..  on  sin, 205 

his  definition  of  nature, aTT 


Robinson,  John,  his  saying, 18 

his  farewell  address  to  Pilgrim   Fa- 
thers,   105 

Romaine,  on  **a  year  famous  for  be- 
lieving,"   218 

Romance-theory,  of  Renan T9 

objections  to, 79 

Romanism,  and  Scripture, 17 

a  mystical  element  in, 17 

Romanist,  view  of  the  image  of  God  in 

man, 866 

definition  of  sin, 280 

view  of  Christ's  quickening  and  res- 
urrection,  886 

view  of  faith, 406 

view  of  Lord's  Supper, 543 

Romans,  first  chapter,  Brahmin's  view 

of, 86 

9 : 6,  a  description,  not  a  doxology, ...  145 

6 :  12,  Pelagian  view  of , 811 

6:12,  Arminian  interpretation  of , —  814 
6 :  12,  Whedon's  view  of,  controverted,  816 
6 :  12,  New  School  interpretation  of,. .  818 

6 :  13,  Federal  interpretation  of, 883 

6:12,  interpretation  of  according  to 

Mediate  theory, 886 

6:12,  its  interpretation  according  to 

theory  of  Natural  Headship, 828 

6 :  ll^-10,  detailed  exposition  of, 881 

8: 26,  38,  exposition  of, 411 

8: 28-80,  exegesis  of, 428 

its  subject,  righteousness  by  faith,  or 

salvation  by  faith, 480 

treats  of  both  Justification  by  faith 

and  sanctification  by  faith, 480 

Rosoelin,  his  theological  position, 28 

Rothe,  on  the  divine  attributes, 116 

on  God's  knowledge  increasing,  ..184, 136 

on  God's  power, 136 

his  view  of  creatianism, 261 

his  view  of  sin, 280 

his  view  of  the  union  of  the  divine 

and  human  in  Christ, 878 

Rousseau,  on  his  sins, 296 

Rowland  Hill,  anecdote  of, 484 

Royce,  and  Hegel,  difference  of  their 

views, 56 

RUckert,  quoted, 89 

Ruskin,  John,  on  condemnation  for  the 

"undones," xxlx,  848 

Sabbath,  its  importance, 201, 

of  perpetual  obligation, 201 

in  As83rrian  accounts  of  creation, 201 

antedates  decalogue,  — 201 

indications  of,   long  before  Mosaic 

legislation, 201 

rule,  applies  to  man  as  man, 201 

what  abrogated  in  relation  to, 201 

its  change  from  seventh  day  to  first, .  201 

Jewish  and  Christian,  contrasted, 201 

list  of  authors  on, 201 

seventh-day  view,  authors  on, 2QS 

Sabellian  doctrine  of  Trinity 168 
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SabelUan   doctrine    of  Trinity,  Bush- 

nell'svlew  resembles, 158 

unscriptural, 158 

Sabellianlsm,  list  of  authors  on, 159 

Sabellius, 168 

Bacrifioe,  Its  Institution, 808,  308 

not  the  presentation  of  a  gift, 883 

not  a  symbol  of  renewed  fellowship,.  8M 
not  offering  of  life  and  being  of  wor- 
shiper,   894 

its  true  import  Is  satisfaction  by  sub- 
stitution,   894 

theocratical  and  spiritual  offices  of , . .  894 
though  without  formal  inculcation, 

may  possess  dlyine  sanction, 896 

how  it  may  have  originated. 896 

doctrine  of.assumed  in  N.  T., 897 

James's  silence  on,  argument  from,. .  897 

Maurice's  view  of, 397 

J owett's  opinion  on, 897 

Sacrifices,  Jewish,  a  tentative  scheme 

of, 896 

for  the  individual, 896 

for  the  family, 896 

for  the  people, 396 

Sacrifices  of  Old  Testament,  what  in- 
volved in,  895 

patriarchal,  were  sin-offerings, 895 

Sacrificial,  work  of  Christ, 89IM22 

analogies  of  atonement, 882 

language  of  N.  T.,  not  an  accommoda- 
tion to  Jewish  methods  of  thought,  897 

Sadduoeelsm,  of  first  century, 77 

Saints,  prayer  to,  a  misconception  and 

blasphemy, 424 

how  intercessors? 424 

as  applied  to  believers,  its  meaning, . .  400 

new  bodies  of,  confined  to  place, 586 

Saisset,  on  the  pantheist's  God, 56 

Sakya  Munl,=  Buddha, 87 

Sales,  Francisde, 37 

Salisbury  use,  as  to  baptism, 525 

Salvation,  decreed  to  faith, 179 

not  through  violation  of  law, 278 

by  grace,  without  merit  on  our  part, 

without  necessity  on  God's, 282 

Arminian  order  of 316 

possible,  apart  from  visible  church  and 

means  of  grace, 857 

how  a  matter  of  debt  to  believer, 405 

no  impropriety  in  offering  it  to  all 

who  are  willing  to  receive  It, 486 

dependent  not  on  quantity  but  on 

quality  of  faith, 482 

not  bought,  but  token, 482 

is  the  health  of  the  soul, 484 

Samaritan  Pentateuch,  its  testimony  to 

Old  Testament, 80 

Samaritans,  received  Pentateuch  only, 

why? 80 

Sameness,  of  a  river,  in  what  it  consists,  570 
of  the  living  body,  in  what  it  con- 
sists,  579 


Sanctification,  an  efficient  act  of  God,.  479 

doctrine  of, 488-490 

divine  side  of  perseverance, 488 

definition  of, 483 

aworkof  God, 484 

a  continuous  process, 486 

distinguished  from  i«generation  as 

growth  from  birth, 485 

accompanied  by  mortification  of  sin 

and  increasing  obedience  to  Christ,.  485 
effected  by  indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ,  485 

not  by  believer's  efforts, 486 

its  instrumental  cause,  faith, 486 

the  object  of  this  faith  is  Christ, 486 

depends  on  strength  and  persistence 

of  faith, 486 

progress  of ,  irregular, 486 

never  completed  in  this  life, 486 

of  soul,  completed  at  death, 486 

of  body,  completed  at  resurrection,. .  486 
complete,  never  asserted  of  saint,  in 

Scripture, 489 

complete,  apostolic  admonitions  in- 
consistent with,  489 

complete,  doctrine  of,  not  warranted 

by  use  of  WA«io«, 480 

complete,  denied  of  any  man  by  Scrip- 
ture,   489 

complete,  disproved  by  Christian  ex- 
perience,  400 

complete,  doctrine  of,  list  of  authors 
on, 490 

*  Sanctified,'  as  applied  to  believers,  its 

meaning, 400 

*  Sanctified  intellect,'  what? 16 

'  Sanctify,'  its  twofold  meaning, 490 

*  Sanctify,'  sometimes  cannot  be  under- 

stood subjectively, 477 

Sanctifying  faith,  its  object,  Christ, ....  486 

the  reception  of  Christ  himself, 486 

Sartorius,  his  illustration  of  the  one 

personality  in  Christ, 877 

his  illustration  of  unchanged  divhiity 

in  God-man, 883 

Satan,  his  personality, 228 

not  a  collective  term  for  all  evil  be- 
ings   223 

various  literary  conceptions  of, 228 

his  place  in  Biblical  and  in  oriental 

systems, 224 

meaning  of  term, 227 

opposed  by  Holy  Spirit,  the  advocate,  228 

his  temptations,  negative, 228 

his  temptations,  positive, 228 

his  access  to  human  mind,  its  mode 

not  known, 228 

perhaps  influences  mind  through  phy- 
sical organism,  228 

delivering  to,  what  involved  in, 229 

a  special  period  of  activity  allowed 
him  during  the  Savior's  personal 

ministry, 230 

his  power,  limitations  of , 280 
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Satan,  could  he  change  his  nature  by  a 

single  act? ffll 

would  his  wisdom  have  prevented  his 

entering  on  a  hopeless  rebellion?  ..  281 
his  sin  essentially  sin  against  the  Holy 

Ghost, 288 

doctrine  of,  its  relations  to  the  doc- 
trine of  sin, 283 

hisfiill, 804 

his  fall,  its  nature, 805 

must  Ood  bestow  on  him  a  *'  gracious 
ability,"  before  he  can  be  responsi- 
ble?   815 

would  escape  punishment,  on  reform- 
theory  of  penalty, 861 

grows  in  cunning  and  daring, 589 

Satisfaction,  required  by  Ood's  holiness 

in  atonement, 890 

by  substitution.  Import  of  sacrliloe,. .  891 
and  forgiveness,  that  they  are  mutu- 
ally exclusive,  answered, 418 

penal  and  pecuniary,  how  distin- 
guished,  418 

Romanist  doctrine  of, 468 

Satumlnus,of  Antioch, 189 

Savagery,  was  this  man*s  original  con- 
dition?   289-271 

Saving  grace,  regards  men  as  sinners, 

not  as  Irrespective  of  their  sins,  —  436 
Sayoe,  A.  H.,  on  a  district  in  neighbor- 
hood of  Baltic,  as  cradle  of  Aryan 

race, 240 

Scarlet  thread  of  Rabab,  was  it  sym- 
bolic?   110 

Scarlet  thread,  through  every  rope  and 
cord  of  British   navy,  illustration 

from, 680 

Sceptical    or   fictitious  narratives    In 
Scripture,  a  supposed  objection  to 

inspiration, 113,  114 

Schaff,  on  the  Pelagian  controversy,. . .  812 
Schiller,  on   "the  very  curse  of    evU 

deed," 888 

on  "guUt  the  greatest  of  ills," 845 

on  the  "seeming"  being  fulfilled  In 

heaven, 664 

Schism  a  ground  of  exclusion  from 

Lord's  Supper, 560 

Schlelermacher,  his  view  of  theology, . .     8 

his  view  of  religion, 12 

his  position  in  German  theology,. . .  12,  24 

on  the  divine  attributes, 116 

on  nature  as  the  full  expression  of 

the  divine  causality, 136 

on  Sabellianism, 158 

his  view  of  the  image  of  God, 264 

his  view  of  sin, 289 

on  cschatologyas  unfulfilled  prophecy  554 

Scholasticism,  period  of , 23 

Scholastics,  their  questions  about  angels  221 
their  opinion  that  the    *Mmage  of 
God  "  in  man  consists  simply  in  his 
natural  capacity  for  religion, 265 


Scholastics,  their  views  of  man's  origl- 

nal  state, 268 

^School,  New,' what? 26 

its  theory  of  Imputation, 818-822 

^School,  Old,' what? 26 

its  tenet,  the  guilt  of  Inborn  deprav- 
ity,   810 

what  theories  are, 810 

Schools,  Old  and  New,  their  views  of 

"choice,"  and  "state," 283 

their  views  of  sin, 283 

Schopenhauer,  his  views, 43 

his  pessimism, 200 

Science,  definition  of , 1 

its  aim, 1 

when  possible, 2 

requires  a  knowledge  of  more  than 

phenomena, 4 

of  God,  our  knowledge  of,  never  ex- 
haustive,     19 

none  complete, 19 

its  necessary  datum,  the  existence  of 

apersonal  God, 83 

supposed  errors  In  matters  of,  an  ob- 
jection to  inspiration, 106-107 

physical,  knows  nothing  of  origins,..  184 

Scientia  media^ 174,235 

does  not  belong  to  God, 174 

Sdentia  gtmplicis  inUHiifentice, 174 

Seientia  viMmtU, 174 

Scientlflc  unity,  desire  for,  has  led  to 
erroneous  explanations  of  tudB  of 

universe, 51 

Scto,  andconiirio, 256 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  anecdote  of, 85 

Soott,  Thomas, 18 

Scotus  Erigena,  on  the  divine  nature,. .  116 

on  asexuality  of  the  first  pair 288 

Scribner,  on  life  on  earth  originating  at 

North  Pole, 210 

Scripture,  and  nature, 14 

and  rationalism, 16 

appeals  to  reason,  In  Its  large  sense, . .    16 
contains  nothing  repugnant  to  a  prop- 
erly conditioned  and  enlightened 

reason, 16 

and  mysticism, 17 

and  Romanism, —    17 

knowledge  of.  Incomplete, 18 

topics  on  which  silent, 19 

teaching,  supernatural  character  of,.    84 
unity  of   subjects,   spirit,  and  aim 

in, 84 

its  moral  and  religious  utterances  un- 
contradicted and  unsuperseded, 84 

Its  moral  and  religious  Ideas,  ever  in 

advance  of  age  In  which  proclaimed,    85 
its  unity  accounted  for  only  by  sup- 
position of  supernatural  suggestion 

and  control, 85 

teaching  of,  its  supernatural  char- 
acter proved  by  the  testimony  of 
Christ  to  himself, 91 
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Scripture,  doctrine  of,  historical  results 
of  its  propacration, 91 

doctrine  of,  its  beneficent  influence  a 
proof  of  divine  origin, 93 

each  part  must  be  interpreted  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole, 104 

its  authors  differ,  the  divine  mind 
is  one, lOi 

in  connection  with  the  person  and 
words  of  Christ,  an  infallible  and 
perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,. .  101 

no  fairly  interpreted  passage  of, 
shown  to  be  sdentiflcally  untrue,..  106 

sets  before  us  the  original  or  resur- 
rection body,  209 

not  a  complete  code  of  practical  ac- 
tion,  280 

an  enunciation  of  principles, 280 

much  of  it  written  not  merely  about, 

but  for,  Christ, 866 

:Scriptuies,  the,  a  revelation  from  Ood, 

: 68-m 

the  work  of  one  God,  and  so  organic- 
ally articulated,  104 

why  BO  many  interpretations  of, 106 

obscure  and  figurative  to  be  Inter- 
preted by  plainer,  5T2 

•Sealing,'  a  view  of, 463 

Sealing,  of  the  document,  affords  an 
evidence  plainer  than  the  writing,..  486 

•Seal  of  the  Spirit,  what? 409 

Seals,  in  book  of  Revelation,  Alford's 

view  of, 671 

Elliott's  view  of , 571 

'*  Season,'  in  Luke  4 :  18,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  wilderness  and  Oethsem- 

ane, 866 

Second  causes,  denial  of,  is  idealism 

and  leads  to  pantheism, 66 

Second  coming  of  Christ,  see  Coming, 

second, 666-^74 

Secr^tan,  on  collective  life  in  Adam,. . .  380 

Seed,  natural  and  spiritual, 207 

Seelye,  J.  H.,  on  civilization  as  depend- 
ent on  Christian  infiuenoe, 270 

Selective,  implies  intelligence  and  will, 
and  cannot  be  merely  "  natural,"  . .  287 

natural,  theory  of, 286 

the  final  judgment,  the  culmination 

of  a  process  of, 683 

Selenology,  an  illustration, 2 

Self,  abandoned  in  Christian, 294 

Self-consciousness,  in  man,  argues  self- 
consciousness  in  man's  maker, 46 

pantheism  cannot  explain, 66 

does  Qod  need  a  non-ego  to  call  forth 

his? 57 

distinguished  from  consciousness, ...  121 
Self-contradictory  things,  not  objects 

of  knowledge, 185 

not  objects  of  power, 186 

Self-determination,  an  element  in  per- 
sonality,     54 


Self-determination,  a  God  without, 
pantheistic  idea  of,  self -contradic- 
tory,     66 

distinguished  from  determination, ...  121 

Self -exaltation,  a  character  of  sin, 290 

Self-existence,  of  God,  implies  that  God 

iacauaaauit 128 

Implies  that  God  exists  by  necessity 

of  his  own  being, 124 

attributed  to  Christ, 147 

Self-existent  person,  a   less  mystery 

than  a  self-existent  thing, 128 

Self-limitation,  all  external  limitation 

upon  Godis, 6 

perfection  Implies  the  power  of, 6 

divine,  involved  in  miracles, 64 

the  perfection  and  glory  of  God, 64 

power  of,  involved  in  God's  infinity, .  128 
not  excluded,  but  implied.  In  onmipo- 

tence, 188 

its  culmination,  in  the  humiliation  of 

Christ, 882,388 

Self-love,  holiness  is  not  God's, 128 

is  primary  cause  of  all  moral  action, 

according  to  N.  W.  Taylor, 288 

rather  is  sin,  and  the  essence  of  sin, . .  288 

can  never  cast  out  self-love, 461 

Self-sacrifice,  possible  to  God, 6 

Self-substitution,  divine,  as  in  prayer, 

so  in  atonement, 411 

Selfishness,  the  essence  of  sin, 293 

connot  be  resolved  into  simpler  ele- 
ments,   298 

forms  in  which  it  manifests  itself,  ...  293 
of  unregenerate,  the  substitution  of  a 

lower  for  a  higher  end, 288 

Semi-parasitism,  of  Romanism, 18 

Semi-pelagian,  view  of  wtviia  as  free 

from  original  sin, 247 

view  of  human  nature, 811 

Semitic  race,  uninspired  productions  of, 

contrasted  with  inspired, 60 

Seneca,  88 

praises  death, 200 

on  depravity, 297 

on  man's  dependence  on  God, 460 

his  time  most  immoral, 480 

Sensation,  materialistic  idealism  defines 

matter  and  mind  in  terms  of, 63,  64 

Sensation  and  perception,  relation  of. 
Illustrates  relation  of  repentance 

and  faith 464 

Sense  and    reason,   not    concreatedly 

opposed, 285 

Sense-perception  and  reflection,  will  not 

furnished  us  Idea  of  God 84,  86 

Sensibility,  Included  In  reason. 8 

and  will,  distinct, 178 

SenslbUittes,  not  states  of  will, 288 

how  may  be  regarded  as  voluntary,. .  288 
'  Sensitizing  '  the  photographic   plate, 
analogous  to  Spirit's  influence  in 
regeneration, 466 
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*  SeD6ual/= psychical, 3544 

Sensuousnees,  theory  of  sin  as, 28d-291 

*  Sentences,  The,"  of  Peter  Lombard, ...    23 

Sentimentality,  its  nature, 658 

Separation,  of  the  soul  from  the  body, 

~  physical  death, 808 

of    the   soul    from    Ood,  =  spiritual 

death, 807 

Septuagri n t,  and  the  Apocrypha, 80 

apparently  false  translations  from, 

explained, 110 

Seraphim,  their  siflrniflcation, 224 

Serapion,  on  the  care  g-iven  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Canon, 75 

Sermon  on  the  mount,  do  Matthew  and 

Luke  differ  as  to  its  scene? 107 

Serpent,  the,  in  Asiatic  m>'ths, 302 

Servant  of  righteousness,  what  ? 258 

Service,  final  state  of  righteous,  one  of,  585 
Session,  at  right  hand  of  God,  Christ's,.  386 
Seventh-day   theory,  its  geographical 

difficulties, 201 

Sexuality,  the  first  sin,  according  to 

some  Scholastics, 268 

Shalcespeare,  on    the  "divinity    that 

shapes  our  ends,"-.-- 211 

Shasters,  Hindu,  unscientific, 105 

Shedd,   William  6.  T.,  on  God's  two 

revelations, 14 

his  theological  position 26 

on  divine  attributes, 117 

on  God's  compassion  to  the  non- 
elect, 188 

his  analogue  to  Trinity, 167 

on  difference  between  emanation  and 

generation 189 

on  the  Tridentine  account  of  man's 

creation, 266 

on  *nature,' 299 

on  man's  responsibility  for  his  in- 
ability,   807 

on  Imputation  of  sins  of  immediate 

ancestors, 336 

on  losinfiT  the  talents,  no  release  from 
obligation  to  return  them  with  in- 
terest,   346 

on  provision  made  entirely  by  offend- 
ed party. 417 

on  'foreknew,'  in  Rom.  8:  28, 428 

on  *  brimstone  and  fire,' 506 

Shelley,  on  an  "intellectual  spirit  per- 
vading the  universe," 32 

his  drowning, 214 

Shintos,  Japanese,  repudiate  ima^res,  . .  120 
Ship,  God's  purpose  its  anchor,  repent- 
ance and  faith,  its  engines, 433 

Sick,  the,  who  desire  to  communicate, 
orderly  action  in  relation  to, 551 

*  Siflrnality,'  an  important  element  in  the 

miracle, 62 

Silence,  of  Scripture,  disciplinary  and 

probationary, 19 

Simeon,  a  type, 560 


Simon,  on   God's  self-substitution  in 

atonement, 411 

Sin,  its  permiaaion,  a  difficulty  of  all 
theistic  systems, 180 

its  permission,  how  not  to  be  explain- 
ed,    180 

deliverance  from,  possible  without 
violation  of  moral  a^ncy , 180 

permitted,  because  an  incident  in  a 
system  adapted  to  the  divine  self- 
revelation, 180 

not  preventable,  doctrine  that,   list         ' 
of  authors  who  advocate, 180 

permitted  at  afinreat  oost  to  God, 187 

its  permission,  list  of  authors  on, 181 

man's,  that  it  was  suggested  from 
Avithout,  its  mitigating  circum- 
stance,   sa? 

a  nature,  in  what  sense? 263 

effect  of  first,  not  a  weakening  but 
a  perversion  of  human  nature, 2K& 

the  first,  did  not  merely  despoil  man 
of  a  special  srift  of  grace, 265 

doctrine  of, 273-^T 

its  nature 283-205 

definition  of, 283-28» 

Old  and  New  School  views  of,  main 
difference  between, 2S^ 

Old  and  New  School  views  of,  not  far 
apart, 285 

brings  body  into  non-conformity  to 
God's  law, 283 

non-conformity  to  God's  law  in  dis- 
position or  state, 283 

words  for,  do  not  limit  it  to  act, 284 

New  Testament  descriptions  of,  refer 
principally  to  states  or  dispositions,  284- 

of  'not  doing,'  sin  of  state, 284 

ascribed  to  heart, 284 

applied  to  state  of  soul  which  gives 
rise  to  wrong  desires, 284 

represented  as  existing  in  soul  prior 
to  consciousness, 284 

alluded  to  as  a  reig-ning  principle, —  284 

proved  by  Mosaic  sacrifices  to  be  more 
than  act, 285- 

a  state,  according  to  common  Judg- 
ment of  mankind, 28S 

a  state,  aocordinsr  to  the  experience  of 
the  Christian, 286- 

voluntary,  as  proceodinjr  directly  or 
indirectly  from  will 288> 

the  definition  of  it  as  "a  volunta- 
ry transgression  of  known  law,"  dis- 
cussed,   288 

not  all,  a  distinct  and  conscious  voli- 
tion,   288 

the  first,  did  not  spring  from  a  de- 
praved state  of  the  will, 288. 

intention  a^rfiravates,  but  is  not  essen- 
tial to,  288 

knowledge  a^rgravates,  but  is  not  es- 
sential to, 28& 
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Sin,  ability  to  fulfil  law  not  essential  to,  288 

various  definitions  of, 280 

its  essential  principle, 289 

as  sensuousness,  the  theory  refuted, . .  280 

Schleiermacher  on, 280 

is  self-exaltation, 280 

sense-theory  explains,  by  denying  its 

existence, 201 

as  flnlteness,  the  theory  refuted, 201 

Leibnitz  on, 201 

as  ffood  in  the  making, 201 

rests  upon  a  pantheistic  basis, 201 

confounds  sin  with  consciousness  of 

sin, 201 

if  in  orlgrin  necessary,  is  no  longer  sin,  201 

positive  as  well  as  negative, 202 

not  always  weakness, 292 

not  das  Oewcrdene  but  das  Oemoc/ite,.  282 
referred,  in  Scripture,  not  to  man's 

limitations  but  to  hisfree-wiU, 292 

Hegel's  view  of,  denies  holiness  to 

Christ, xxvli,298 

as  selfishness,  theory  of,  acoords  with 

Scripture, 304 

a  principle  in  course  of  development,  285 

not  yet "  full  grown," 206 

universality  of , 205 

committed  by  every  human  being 
who  has  arrived  at  moral  conscious- 
ness,   296 

universality  of,  passages  which  seem 
to  ascribe  goodness  to  men,  not  in- 
consistent with, 206 

its  universality  demonstrated  by  cer- 
tain common  maxims, 207 

absence  of  consciousness  of,  a  proof 

of  blindness, 208 

unconsciousness  of ,  accounted  for,..  208 
all  men   have  a  corrupted    nature 

which  is, 200 

its  universality  proved  from  reason,.  800 
testimony  of  great  thinkers  regarding,  901 
its  origin  in  the  personal  act  of  Adam,  802 
as  to  its  origin  reason  affords  no  light,  302 

Scriptural  account  of  its  origin, 808 

Adam's,  its  essential  nature, 804 

originated  in  an  act  of  man's  free  will,  804 

inexplicable,  because  unreason, 804 

occasioned,  however,  by  temptation 

from  without 806 

self-originated,  Satanic, 806 

consequences  of,  as  respects  Adam,..  800 
Adam's,  its  Imputation  to  his  posteri- 
ty,   808 

imputation  of,  see  Imputation,  ...806-840 
consists  in  sinning,  this  view  exam- 
ined,   310 

personal,  consists  In  sinning. 810 

there  is  a  race-sin  as  well  as  a  person- 
al,   310 

evasive  theories, 810 

no  theory  wholly  satisfactory, 810 

theories  of  imputation, 310-384 


Sin,  PeUgian  theory  of,  and  objections, 

810^13 

Arminian  theory  of,  and  objections, . . 

814-816 

New  School  theory  of,  and  objections, 

818-823 

not  all  sin  is  personal, 322 

there  is  also  a  sin  of  nature,  of  race,.  882 
Federal  theory  of,  and  objections,  822-^35 
Plaoean  theory  of,  and  objections,  825-826 
Augustinian  theory  of,  and  conslderar 

tions  favoring, 828-888 

tabular  view  of  theories  of  Imputa- 
tion,  834 

objections  to  Augustinian  theory  of, 

considered, 386-340 

may  exist  apart  from  and  prior  to 

consciousness, 835 

can  we  repent  of  Adam's? 335 

how  it  can  properly  be  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  83T 

is  reproductive,  each  reproduction 
increasing  guilt  and  punishment,  ..  837 

self-perpetuating, 886 

self-isolating, 386 

Adam's,  ruins,  as  Christ's  obedience 

saves, 339 

consequences  of,  to  Adam's  posterity, 

340-365 

depravity,  a  consequence  of, 340 

guilt,  a  consequence  of, 845 

penalty,  a  consequence  of, 350 

the  unpardonable, 349,350 

against  Holy  Ghost, 849,860 

Christ  free,  both  from  hereditary  de- 
pravity and  from  actual, 885 

Christ  "made  to  be,  on  our  behalf," 

its  meaning, 415 

its  pretermission  Justified  in  the  cross,  422 
its  pretermission  limited  In  duration,  422 
does  not  condemn,  but  failure  to  ask 

pardon  for  sin, 475 

Judged  and  condemned  on  Calvary,.. 

xxix,475 

future,  the  virtual  pardon  of, 482 

future,  Edwards  on  Justification  from,  462 

"dwelling,"  and  "reigning," 464 

expelled,  by  bringing  Christ  in, 486 

cannot  most  sympathize  with  sin, 668 

shuts  us  out  from  communion  with 

other  intelligences  and  other  worlds,  687 
eternal,  final  state  of  wicked  a  condi- 
tion of,  667 

compelled  in  a  future  world  to  display 

God's  glory, 669 

chosen  in  spite  of  infinite  motives  to 

contrary, 690 

*  Sinful,  yet  not  sin,' 316 

Sinful  acts  of  men,  attributed  in  Scrip- 
ture to  a  corrupt  nature, 299 

Sinfulness,  does  not  depend  on  distinct 

and  conscious  volition, 286 

nor  on  deliberate  intention  to  sin, 266 
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Sinfulness,  does  not  depend  on  knowl- 
e6ge  of  sinful  act  or  feeling, 288 

nor  on  ability  to  obey, 289 

Sinfulness,  fireneral,  bumt-olTerinflr  for,  286 

Sinless  men,  according-  to  Pelagius, 811 

Sinner,  the  inoorrlcrible,  srlorifles  Oodin 
his  destruction, 220 

not  destitute  of  conscience, 841 

not  devoid  of  qualities  pleasing  and 
useful  to  men, 341 

each,  not  prone  to  every  form  of  sin,  841 

not  as  selfish  and  opposed*  to  God  as 
he  can  be, 841 

totally  destitute  of  love  to  God, 841 

chargeable  with  elevating  some  lower 
aifection  above  God  and  his  law, 841 

supremely  determined  by  a  prefer- 
ence of  self  to  God, 341 

possessed  of  an  aversion  to  God,  both 
latent  and  active, 341 

disordered  in  every  faculty, 842 

possessed  of  nothing  which  divine 
holiness  can  fully  approve, 842 

subject  to  a  law  of  constant  progress 
in  depravity, 842 

seeks  to  secure  his  own  interests, 
rather  than  God's, 342 

disobeys  fundamental  law  of  love, ...  842 

his  religious  acts  performed  with  no 
reference  to  God's  glory, 842 

his  Inabilitv  total, 842 

unable  of  himself  to  turn  to  God, 842 

unable  to  do  that  which  is  truly  good,  842 

<»nnot,  by  a  single  volition,  secure 
complete  conformity  to  God's  law,  842 

cannot  change  his  fundamental  pre- 
ference,   842 

-cannot  do  anything  which  will  meet 
God's  approval, 842 

his  inability  '  natural,'  as  being  con- 
genital,   848 

his  inability,  in  what  sense  not  'natur- 
al,'   848 

his  inability  results  from  sin,  and  is 
sin, 848 

his  inability  is  both  natural  and  moral,  843 

Is  responsible  for  his  inability, 843 

his  inability  shuts  him  up  to  sole  de- 
pendence on  God,  844 

under  conviction,  more  of  a  sinner 
than  before, 458 

has  no  right  to  do  anything  before 

accepting  Christ, 488 

Sin-offering,  its  character, 396 

Sins  and  sinfulness.  Mosaic  sacrifices 
for,  list  of  authors  on, 286 

of  ignorance,  omission,  and  general 

sinfulness.  Mosaic  sacrifices  for, 285 

Sins,  repented  of,  which  were  commit- 
ted without  a  thought  of  their  sin- 
fulness,   286 

sense  of  their  evil  increased,  when 
recognized  as  rooted  in  sin, 839 


Sins,  their  awfulness  perceived  when 
regarded  as  but  symptoms  of  a  deep- 
seated  apostasy,  330 

venial  and  mortal,  a  classification  un- 
recognized in  Scripture,  847 

all  are  *  venial,'  since  Christ  died  for 

all, 847 

all  unpardoned,  are 'mortal,' 847 

Scriptural  distinctions  among, 848 

of   omission    and    commission,    an 

invalid  distinction, 848 

of  believers,  judged  and  condemned 

on  Calvary, xxix,  478 

of  believers,   buried  in  grave  with 

Christ, 482 

'  Six  hundred  and  sixty-six,'  the  mystic 
number  in  Revelation,  its  various 

interpretations, 570 

Skulls,  of  man  and  gorilla,  the  immense 
and  absolutely  vacant  space  which 

divides  them, 286 

Slaveholders,  inexcusable,  even  if  negro 

was  cursed  in  Canaan, 179 

Sleep,  body  rests  in,  rather  than  mind, . .  283 

'  Sleep,*  how  applied  to  death 5A4 

*  Slope,  The,'  Aristotle's  doctrine  of,...  801 

Smalley,  his  views  on  sin, 319 

Smith,  Adam,  his  view  of  ground  of 

moral  obligation, 143 

Smith,    Goldwin,    on    prediction  the 

crown  of  science, «18 

his    denial  of  scientific  method  in 

history, 218 

Smith.  H.  B.,  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,     6 

on  speculative  theology, 22 

on  the  Cartesian  formula, 81 

his  criticism  on   Brougham's  state- 
ment of  Clarke's  argument, 48 

on  conscience, 257 

on  Eph.2:  3, 300 

on  the  essential  nature  of  Adam's  sin,  304 

his  view  of  the  fall,  orittcised, 806 

on  race-responsibility, 800 

his  review  of  Whedon, 816 

on  original  sin, 886 

was  he  aPlacean? 886 

onEzekiel  18, 837 

on  the  large  part  played  by  '  an  or- 
ganic relation  of  men,*  in  the  history 

of  the  race, 889 

on  Hotal  depravity,' 842 

on  union  with  Christ,  as  preceding  re- 
generation and  j  ustification, 437 

on  regeneration,  as  involving  union 

with  Christ, 449 

on  regeneration  of  infants, 456 

bases  hope  for  heathen  on  sacrifice, ..  468 
on  justification,  as  more  than  pardon.  476 
on  union,  the  ground  of  imputation,.  479 
on  an  internal  change,  the  9(m  qua 

Tion  of  justification, 481 

Smith,  John,  of  Amsterdam,  saying  of,  106 
Smith,  Joseph, 17 
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Smyth,  Ksr^rt  C.,  on  doctrine  of  Trin. 

Ity. 144 

on  thinkableness  of  ontologloal  rela- 

tlona  of  Trinity, 188 

Smyth,  Newman,   on  Idea  of  God  as 

presupposed  in  revelation, 84 

on  intuitlTe  ideas, 86 

on  natural  selection,  an  election  with- 
out pity.  481 

on  matter  belonging  in  succession  to 

several  bodies, 678 

Society,  according  to  Hobbes,  htUum 

omnium  contra  omnes, 282 

Society,  final  state  of  righteous,  one  of,  685 
Socinian,  view  of  the  image  of  God, —  288 

view  of  sin, 289 

theory  of  atonement 897 

theory  of  atonement,  objections  to,.  898 

Socinianism, 810 

Socinus,  FaustUB, 25,807 

LsBlius. 26,  897 

their  views, 169 

Socrates,  on  men's  doing  right  when 

they  know  what  is  right, 68 

on  the  desire  to  know  with  certainty 
how  we  ought  to  behave  toward 

Gk)dandman, 69 

accounts  of,  by  Plato  and  Xenophon,   70 

not  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 71 

his  conception  of  virtue  and  morality,    88 

what  he  claimed, 91 

on  thought,  as  the  soul's  conversation 

with  Itself, 168 

the  doubting  character  of  his  final 
words  in  relation  to  immortality, ...  657 
Sola  JldesjuBtiJUiat,  ted  Jldetnon  eat  90ich  487 

Solly,  on  God  and  time, 181 

on  positive  precepts,  only  applica- 
tions of  law  of  nature,  279 

Solomon,  temple  of,  illustration  from,.     2 

Song  of,  its  interpretation, 109 

Song  of,  esteemed  by  many  distin- 
guished Christians, 112 

*  Son,' its  Import  in  Trinity, 181 

Son,  the,  to  God,  a  perfect  object  of  will, 

knowledge,  and  love, 180 

his  eternal  generation,  its  nature,  —  166 

uncreated, 166 

his  essence,  not  derived  from  essence 

of  Fftther. 166 

his  existence  eternal, 106 

exists  by  an  internal  necessity  of  di- 
vine nature, 166 

eternal  generation  of,  not  analogous 
to  physical  derivation,  but  a  life- 
movement  of  the  divine  nature, 166 

in  person,  subordinate  to  person  of 

Father, 166 

yet  in  essence  equal  with  Father,  —  166 
an  object  of  love  to  Father  superior 

to  any  possible  creation, 190 

'Son  of  man,'  connotes  among  other 
things  a  veritable  humanity, 864 


Song  of  Solomon,  its  interpretation,...  109 

attestations  to  its  religious  value,....  112 

*Sons  of  God,'  Gen.  6:2,  its  meaning,..  222 

Sonshlp  of  Christ,  eternal, 164 

metaphysical, 165 

list  of  authorities  on  doctrine  of, 166 

Sophocles,  earliest  manuscript  of, 70 

Sophocles,  E.  A.,  on  ^a1^Ti<«, 822 

Sorrow  for  sin,  an  element  in  repent- 
ance,   462 

implies  some   confidence   in    God's 

mercy, 464 

Soteriology,  or  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion,  858-492 

Soul,  the  unorganized,  immutable  part 

of  brain? 53 

dichotomous  view  of, 248 

trichotomouB  view  of , 244 

distinguished  from  spirit, 246 

Hovey's  definition  of, 246 

origin  of  the, 24« 

theory  of  its  pre^xistenoe, 248 

ancient  and  modem  advocates  of  its 

pre^xistence, 248 

pre^xistence  of,  element  of  truth  in,.  248 

ideally  existent  before  birth, 248 

idea   of   its   pre^xistence   pervades 

modem  poetry, 248 

objections  to  pre^xistence  of, 248 

creatian  theory  of  its  origin, 269 

ancient  and  modem  advocates  of, 2S0 

objections  to  creatian  theory  of, 260 

according  to    new   physiology,   not 

something  added  from  without, 260 

introduced  Into  body,  gicut  iXmim  in 

vase  acttom^ 251 

•  metaphyseal  generation  'of, 251 

traducian  theory  of  its  origin 252 

ancient  and  modem  advocates  of, 262 

considerations    favoring    traducian 

theory  of, 252 

by  Scholastics,  called  image  of  God 

proprte, 287 

always  active  though  not  always  con- 
scious,   288 

may  reach  soul  apart  from  use  of 

physical  intermediaries 454 

not  inaccessible  to  God's  direct  ofje- 

ration, 454 

as  uncompounded,  cannot  die, 555 

is  it  essential  to,  that  it  should  con- 
tinuously think? 566 

immortal  by  virtue  of  its  original 

creation, 588 

*Sour  and  'spirit,'  used  interchange- 
ably, passages  in  which, 244 

Souls,   human,  organically  connected 

with  each  other, 813 

sinful,  grow  in  their  powers, 589 

Sources,  of  theology, 14 

supposed,  of  the  idea  of  God, 84 

South,  on  Aristotle  being  but  the  rub- 
bish of  an  Adam, 288 
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South,  hlB  illustration  of  Christ's  hu- 
miliatloD,  by  a  full  fountain  and 
lltUepipe, 

*  Sovereign,  the,'  a  title  given  to  Mes- 

siah.  

Space,  a  creation  of  God, 

a  reality  objective  to  God, 

arelatlon, 

Space  and  time,  their  nature, 

relations  of  finite  existence, 

*  Space,  in  God,'  the  phrase  explained,.. 

exists,  whether  mind  perceives  it  or 
not, 

an  a  priori  cognition  of  the  reason,.. 

not  a  divine  attribute, 

Spear,  on  atonement  as  a  mere  appeal,. 

Special  legislation,  baneful, 

Species,  modification  of, 

Huxley  on  modification  of, 

majority  of,  probably  the  result  of 
modification, 

man  constitutes  but  a  single, 

Wagner's  definition  of, 

human,  if  not  one,  how  many? 

unity  of  human,  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  unity  of  origin, 

law  of  originally  greater  plasticity 
of, 

human,  propagated  through  secon- 
dary agencies,  

created  in  Adam, 

Spectator,  London,  on  the  divine  man- 
ifestation as  Intended  for  the  sake 
of  the  creature 

on  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  as  a  con- 
ception philosophically  false,  xxvii, 
Spencer,  Herbert,  his  definition  of 
knowledge, 

on  underlying  reality  inconceivable.. 

on  infinite  and  absolute  Force  and 
Cause. 

on  absolute  Being, 

howhedllTers  from  Comte, 

on  inscrutable  relation  between  mind 
and  nervous  action, 

on  relation  of  mind  and  matter, 

his  idea  of  God, 

his  definition  of  life  criticised, 

on  retrogression  being  as  frequent  as 

progression, 

Spencer,  John,  his  theory  of  atone- 
ment,  

Spenser,  his  Canto  of  Immutability 
quoted, 

on  angelic  ministry 

Spider,  hatred  of,  not  removed  by  mag- 
nifying it  in  a  powerful  light, 

Spider's  web,  saves  Mohammed, 

Spinoza,  on  determiiiato  est  neifatio^ 

his  view  of  God, 

his  doctrine  of  natura  naturarw  and 
nalura  naturata, 

on  sin, 


182 

las 

401 
274 
192 
192 

192 
241  i 
241 
241 

241 

24d 


6< 


124 


Spirit,  the  Holy,  his  teaching  needed  to 

understand  truths  of  Scripture, 15 

his  teaching,  what  It  is, 15 

works  through  the  word, 17 

he  hides  himself , los 

recognized  as  God, l{iO 

spoken  of  as  God, 151 

attributes  of  God  ascribed  to. 151 

works  of  God  ascribed  to, 161 

honor  due  to  God  ascribed  to, 151 

associated  with  God, 161 

of  God,  must  be  God, 161 

his  divinity  supported  by  Christian 

experience, 161 

deity  of,  doctrine  of  church 151 

deity  of,  not  disproved  by  llmlta^ 
tions  under  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation,  151 

deity  of,  list  of  authors  on, 151 

is  a  person, 155 

designations  of  personality  given  to 

him, 155 

*the  mother-principle'  in  the  God- 
head   156 

so  mentioned  in  connection  with  other 
persons  as  to  imply  his  own  person- 
ality,   155 

performs  acts  proper  to  personal- 
ity.   155 

affected  by  acts  of  others, 156 

possesses  an  emotional  nature, 156 

manifests  himself  in  visible  form  as 
distinct  ftrom,  yet  connected  with, 

Father  and  Son 157 

ascription  to  him  of  personal  subsist- 
ence cannot  be  explained  as  person- 
ification,  157 

its  Import  in  Trinity, 161 

the  centripetal  action  of  Deity, 16S 

and  Christ,  characteristic  differences 

of  their  work, 164 

his  nature  and  work,  list  of  authori- 
ties on, 164 

Scriptures  intimate  an  eternal  proces- 
sion of,  155 

procession  of,  list  of  authorities  on 

doctrine  of, 165,166 

if  not  God,  God  cannot  be  appropriat- 
ed,   169 

work  of  completing  belongs  to, 183 

a  large  part  of  his  work  an  applioa^ 
tion  of  Scriptural  truth  to  present 

circumstances, 219 

directs  God-man  In  his  humiliation,..  877 

his  intercession, 423 

his  intercession  illustrated, 4;:f4 

Dorner,  on  its  intermediacy, 487 

witness  of,  what? 468 

seal  of,  its  nature, 469 

doctrine  of,  distinguished  from  mys- 
ticism,   469 

in  believer,  takes  place  of  old  sources 
of  excitement, 485 
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'Spirit,' ftDd  *  soul/ often  used  as  con- 
trasted terms, 244 

dlsUnffulshed  from  body,  passa^res  In 
which, 244 

passaires  In  which  dlstlns^lsbed  from 
each  other, 244 

*  Spirit,'  how  applied  to  Christ, 161 

Spirit,     human,     distinguished     from 

God's,  passages  In  which, 244 

Spirits,  evil,  tempt, 228 

control  natural  phenomena, 228 

yet  execute  Ood's  plans, 829 

their  power  not  Independent  of  the 

humanwlll, 280 

their  power  limited  by  permisslTe  will 

of  God, 280 

now  exist  and  act  on  sufferance, 230 

their  existence  said  to  be  inconsistent 

with  benevolence  of  God, 281 

orflranization  amongr  them  said  to  be 

Impossible, 232 

doctrine  of,  said  to  be  Immoral, 282 

doctrine  of,  said  to  be  deerradlnir,....  282 

*  Spirits  in  prison,' who? 885 

Lutheran  view, 886 

Romanist  view, 886 

sinners  to   whom  the  prelnoarnate 

Loffos  preached  before  the  flood,.. 

885,886 

Bartlett's  exposition, 886 

Spirits,  pure,  their  modes  of  existence 

unknown  to  us, 280 

Spiritual  being:  or  beings,  existence  of, 

firenerally  recognized, 81 

*  Spiritual  body,'  its  meaning, 576 

Spiritual  powers,  belief  in  their  exist- 
ence indirectly  manifested, 82 

Spiritualism, 17,66 

connection  of  demons  with, 229 

SplrituallEatlon  of  Scripture,  undue,...  110 
Spontaneity,  an  absurdity  to  Huxley,  .    63 

Spontaneous  generation, 191 

Spurgeon,  on  preachers, 10 

the  position  of  his  church  with  refer- 
ence to  baptism  and  communion,  . .  660 

Squler,  his  view  of  regeneration, 454 

on  the  deadening  influence  on  the 
pulpit  of  an  Antinomian  depend- 
ence on  the  Spirit, 466 

Stahl,  on  Adam  as  the  original  matter 

of  humanity, 840 

on  Christ  as  God's  idea  of  humanity,.  840 

on  atonement, •..  884 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  as  a  commentator, 18 

on  the  spirit  of  human  society  over- 
riding the  most  sacred  ordinan- 
ces,  626 

on  baptism, 631 

Stapfer,  alluded  to, 12 

State,  what,  according  to  Old  School  ?..  283 

aright,  required  by  law, 885 

State,  of  humiliation,  Christ's, 880<384 

of  exaltation.  Christ's, 884-887 


State,  final,  of  righteous,  eternal  life,..  686 
of  righteous,  degrees  of  blessedness 

and  honor  in, 685 

of  wlclied 687 

controlling  element  in,  not  the  out- 
ward, but  the  inward, 687 

State,  future,  even  saved  souls  suffer 

loss  in,  through  sin, 689 

future,  probation  and  restoration  in, 
passages  on  which  theory  founded,.  600 

intermediate, 654.662 

ultimate,  of  men, 554 

States,  permanent,  of  depravity,  Scrip- 
ture references  to, 286 

the  two,  of  Christ, 880-887 

Steams,  on  the  precise  connection  be- 
tween the  first  sin  and  after  sins,  . .  389 
on  our  ignorance  of  the  method  of 

atonement, 421 

Steffens,  on   thought  in  intermediate 

state  an  *Mn volution," 666 

Stephens,  on  law  providing  legitimate 
satisfaction  of  the  passions  of  re- 
venge,   858 

Sterility,  of  hybrid  vegetables,  denied 

byMeehan, 241 

Stevens,  Prof.  W.  A.,  on  "holily  and 

righteously,"  in  1  Thess.2:10, 140 

on  nfioproF,  in  Rom.  6: 13, 881 

on  "^non  near  to  Sallm," 624 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  alluded  to, 269 

Stewart,  Dugald,  ou  a  train  of  contin- 
gent events  beyond  divine  fore- 
knowledge,   184 

Sting,  insects  who  die  when  they  plant, 

illustration  from, 488 

Stoldsm, 88 

Stokes,  the  trial  of, 107 

Storr, 24 

Stourdza,  De,  on  ^airrt^w, 626 

Strato  of  Lampsacus,  his  notion  of  the 

world, 44 

Strauss, 25 

his  view  of  prophecy, 67 

his  theory  of  origin  of  gospels, 76 

a  change  in  his  views, 76 

histheory  examined 77 

on  creation, 201 

on  the  **  image  of  God," 287 

on  nature  as  self-realization  of  divine 

essence, 281 

on  Christianity  as  not  universal, 885 

Streams,  necessary  to  an  oriental  gar- 
den,   268 

*  Street  A  nibs,' Tylor  on, 271 

Stroud,  on  the  physical  cause  of  Christ's 

death, 899 

Stuart,  Moses,  on  an  immanent  Trin- 
ity,  169 

on  Armlnlus  not  an  Arminian, 814 

a  pneterlst  interpreter  of  Revelation,  670 

Study  of  truth,  urged  by  Scripture, 11 

Style,  Herbert  Spencer's  principle  of,..  106 
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Style,  of  New  Testament,  proves  It  to 

belong*  to  Apostolic  aire, 74 

of  Apocalypse,  differs  from  that  of 

g-ospel  of  John,  why? 75 

Suasion,  moral,  view  that  Spirit  exer- 
cises that  alone  in  regeneration, ...  452 

Sublapsarlanism,  what? 4S6 

adopted  by  synod  of  I>ort, 428 

Subordinationism,  a  true  and  a  false,  ..  166 

Substance,  known, 4 

its  characteristics, 4 

a  direct  knowledge  possessed  of  it  as 

underlying  phenomena, 54 

with   which   God  works,  is  evil  and 

intractable,  theory  that, 188 

an  intractable,  in  hands  of  God,  ex- 
plaination  according  to  Mill  of  im- 
perfections of  universe, 188 

Substances,  theory  of  two  eternal, 186 

maxim  on  which  it  rests, 187 

unphilosophical, 187 

contradicts  our  fundamental  notion 

of  God's  soveriegnty. 187 

does  not  account  for  moral  evil J88 

*  Substantia  U7iaet  unicot' 48 

Suk>8titution,  unknown  to  mere  law, 410 

satisfaction  by,  the  requisite  in  atone- 
ment,  880 

satisfaction  by,  the  meaning  of  sacri- 
fice.  894 

Suffering,  in  itself  no  reforming  power.  581 
Sufferings  of  believers,  fatherly  chas- 
tisements,  555 

Sufferings  of  Christ,  their  Intensity  not 
to  bo  explained  as  merely  histrionic,  404 

Sumter,  Fort,  shot  flred  at, 218 

Sun  and  sunlight,  illustrative  of  relation 
between  Father  and  Son, 165,166 

*  Sunday,'  used  by  Justin  Martyr  for 

*  Sabbath,' 78 

Sun-dial,  illustration  from, 84 

Supererogation,  works  of, 5i67 

Superior  power,  universal  recognition 

of. 82 

Supernatural  Religion 64 

Supper,  Lord's,  a  historical  monument,    77 
an  adaptation  of  certain  portions  of 

Passover, 621 

symbolizes    sanctifying    power     of 

Jesus' death, 529 

referred  to  as  "  breaking  of  bread,"..  582 

doctrine  of  the, 538-568 

an  ordinance,  instituted  by  Christ,....  588 
could   completely  fulfil  its  purpose 

only  after  Christ's  death 589 

to  be  celebrated  until  Christ's  second 

coming, 689 

uniform  practice  of  N.  T.,  churches,. .  589 

mode  of  administering, 689 

its  elements  are  bread  and  wine, 638 

Romanist  wafer,  unnecessary  in, 589 

unfermented  Juice  of  grape  may  be 
employed  in, 589 


Supper,  Lord's,  wine  not  essential  to,..  Sd» 

bread  not  essential  to, 589 

communion  to  be  In  both  kinds, 540 

wine  withheld  from  laity  in  Roman 

Catholic  Church, 540 

Calvin,  on  **  all  drink," 640 

Bengel,  on  withholding  wine  from 

laity  in, 540 

of  a  festal  nature, 540 

a  festival  of  commemoration, MO 

celebrated  by  assembled  church, 540 

not  observed  in  each  family  by  itself,  640 
infant    communion,     forbidden     in 

Western  church, 640 

evening  communion,  forbidden  by 

Roman  church, 540 

solitary*  communion,  forbidden    by 

English  church 540 

death-bed  communion,  forbidden  by 

Scottish  church, 540 

responsibility  of  its  proper  adminis- 
tration, rests  with  church, 641 

may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  ad- 
ministered by  one  who  is  not  the 

pastor 541 

varieties  in  frequency  of  its  adminis- 
tration, permitted  by  N.  T., 541 

Carlstadt,  his  opinion  as  to  its  ad- 
ministration,  541 

symbolism  of, 541-543 

symbolizes  Christ's  death, 541 

symbolizes  our  personal  appropria- 
tion of  benefits  of  Christ's  death, ..  541 

symbolizes  union  with  Christ, 641 

symbolizes  believer's  continuous  de- 
pendence   on   Savior  for  spiritual 

life. 541 

symbolizes  reproduction  in  believer 

of  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  642 
symbolizes  union  of  Christians   in 

Christ, 642 

symbolizes  coming  joy  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  642 

both  retrospective  and  anticipatory,.  542 
and  baptism,  connected,  as  symbols  of 

Christ's  death, 542 

to  be  of  ten  repeated 542 

symbol  of  a  previous  state  of  graoe,. .  542 
in  what  its  special  helpfulness  consists,  548 
blessing  in,  dependent  on  faith  of 

communicant, 548 

expresses  primarily  fellowship  of  be- 
liever with  Christ, 543 

offences  of  brethren  should  not  pre- 
vent observance  of, 548 

erroneous  views  of  f 648-546 

Romanist  view  of,    and  objections 

thereto 648 

terms  which  are  unscriptuial  in  con- 
nection with,  544 

notasacriflce. 644 

Lutheran  and  High  Church  view  of, 
and  objections  thereto, 645 
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Supper,  Lord's,  Christ's  body  not  ubi- 
quitous in 545 

prerequisites  to  participation  In, .  646-5o8 

there  are  pererqulsltes  to, 546 

enjoined  only  upon  Christ's  disciples,  546 
Umited  to  a  narrower  body  than  pro- 
fessed belieTers. 546 

analogy  of  baptism,  implies  its  limlta^ 

tion 546 

prerequisites  to,  are  laid   down  by 

Christ  and  his  apostles, 546 

regeneration  a  prerequisite  to, 546 

an  old  method  of  its  administration 

in  Greek  church, 547 

baptism  a  prerequisite  to, 547 

baptism  instituted  long  before  it, 547 

apostles  who  first  celebrated  it  were 

probably  baptized, 547 

Christ's  command  fixes  baptism  be- 
fore it,  547 

in  all  New  Testament  cases,  baptism 

precedes. 547 

symbolism    of    the   ordinances   re- 
quires that  baptism  should  precede,  547 
baptism  placed  before,  in  the  stand- 
ards of  almost  all  evangelical  de- 
nominations,  548 

Presbyterians  deny  it  to  Friends, 548 

Wesley  excluded  dissenters  from,  be- 
cause unbaptized,  546 

that  baptism  should  precede  it,  proved 
by  practical   results   of   opposite 

view 548 

preceded  by  church-membership, 548 

a  church  ordinance, 548 

a  sjrmbol  of  church  fellowship, 548 

only  believers  organized  into  a  body 

were  present  at  its  first  celebration,  549 
action  of  Panpresbyterian  Council  in 

regard  to  its  observance, 549 

action  of  Old  School  General  Assembly 

in  relation  to  observance  of , 549 

an  orderly  walk  precedes, 549 

grounds  of  exclusion  from, 549 

local  church  is  to  Judge  whether  pre- 
requisites are  fulfilled, 660 

command  to  observe  it  given  to  a 

company, 660 

observance  of,  the  joint  act  of  many,  660 
its  regular  observance  requires  action 

of  some  distinct  organized  body, 550 

the  local  church  the  only  N.  T.  body 

competent  to  care  for, 560 

only  observed  at  regular  appointed 

meetings  of  local  churches, 560 

analogy  of  the  ordinances  teaches 
that  scrutiny  of  qualifications  for, 

rests  with  local  church, 660 

how  administered  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner to  the  sick,  661 

Supralapearlanlsm,  what? 4S6 

is  hyperoalvlnlstic 486 

Surrender  of  the  soul,  involved  in  faith,  466 


Swedenborg,  Emmanuel, 17, 88(^ 

his  treatment  of  Scripture, 100- 

his  anthropomorphism, 121 

held  to  emanation 18^ 

on  the  brutish  man  enjoying  the  hell 
to  which  he  has  confined  himself, . .  501 

*  Symbol,'  derivation  and  meaning, 21 

Symbol  is  less,  not  greater,  than  thing 

symbolized, 688 

Symbolism,  of  baptism, 627-680- 

of  Lord's  Supper, 541-64a 

Symbolism,  period  of, 28 

Symbolwn  (^^icumque, 159 

excellence  of  its  definition  of  Trinity,  160- 

Synagogue,  its  relation  to  church, 606 

Synoptic  gospels,  written  before   de- 
struction of  Jerusalem, 74 

'Synthetic  idealization  of   our  exist- 
ence,' Comte's  definition  of  religion,  29a 

Synthetic  method  of  theology, 27 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  conduct  of  a  murderer 

during  trial  at, 847 

System  of  theology,  a  dissected  map, 
some  pleoes  of  which  are  already 

puttogether, (^ 

Systematic  theologian,  first,  John  of 

Damascus, 28- 

Systematic  truth,  influences  character,     ^ 

Tabernacle,  a  type  of  Christ, 110- 

with  its  three  divisions,  according  to 
Luther,  a  symbol  of  tripartite  man,  247 
Table  of  topics,  in  our  treatment  of 

theology,  28- 

2Vibii2a  rasa,  theory  of  Locke, 35 

Tabular  \iew,  of  theories  of  imputation 

of  Adam's  sin, 884 

Tacitus,  his  reference  to  the  Christians,   91 

on  the  Christian  religion, 92 

on  hating  those  whom  we  have  Injur- 
ed,  288 

his  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  state,  657 
Talbot,  on  metaphysics  dealing  with  re- 

aUties, Hfy 

on  the  nature  of  will, 269 

Talmud,  shows  what  unaided  Hebrew 
genius  for  religion  could  produce,.    60 
boldest  transcendental  flight  In  the,..  865- 
on  appointment  of  a  ruler  in  syna- 

firogue, 603 

Tapeimiticon,  genus, 870 

Tatlan,  of  Assyria, 189 

his  evidence  on  genuineness  of  John's 

firospel. 76 

Taylor,  Henry,  Sir,  his  words  replied 

to. 199 

Taylor,  Isaac,  on  not  quiescence,  but 

acquiescence, 219- 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  on  the  way  of  "'  beet 
understanding  the  doctrine  of  the 

Trinity," xxvll,169 

Taylor,  John,  his  views  of  continuous 

creation, 206 

Pelagian,  rather  than  Armlnlan, 814 
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Taylor,  N.  W.,  on  value  of  metaphysios,   20 

his  theologrlcal  position, 26 

on  man's  supreme  end, 142 

on  existence  of  moral  evil, 180 

on  self-love, 288 

on  infants  as  related  to  moral  govern- 
ment of  Ood,  800 

on  Bpheslans  2:8, 800 

bis  views  on  Imputation  of  Adam's 

Bin, 819 

his  views  examined, 819 

his  views  on  regeneration 451 

Taylor,  Wm.  M.,  his  illustration  of  the 
attitudes  of  Paul  and  James  in  their 

writings, 472,478 

Teaching  and  ruling,  gifts  of,  belonged 

to  same  individual, 610 

*  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,' 79 

on  mode  of  baptism, 625 

its  date, 688 

contains  no  reference  to  infant  bap- 
tism,   588 

Tea-kettle,  according  to  Spencer's  defi- 
nition, might  be  called  alive, 121 

Teleologlcal  argument,  what  ? 42 

limited  to  nature, 42 

called  by  Kant,  physico-theologlcal, .    42 
its  major  premise  a  primitive  convic- 
tion,      42 

its  minor  premise  a  working  princi- 
ple of  all  science, 48 

itsdefects, 44 

cannot  prove  a  personal  God, 44 

cannot  prove  righteousness  in  God, . .    44 
requires  anthropological  argument  as 

supplement, 44 

cannot  prove  unity,  eternity,  or  infin- 
ity of  God, 44 

itsvalue, 44 

proves  intelligence, 44 

a  step  in  advance  of  the  cosmological 

argument, 45 

Teleology,  its  etymology, 42 

Temporal  judgments,  passages  describ- 
ing,   681 

Temporal  power  of  Pope,  its  abolition 
an  alleged  sign  of  Christ's  com- 
ing,  671 

Temptation,  providential  deliverance 

from, 209 

may  only  confirm  in  virtue, 805 

has  in  itself  no  tendency  to  pervert,..  806 

Adam's,  its  course  and  result, 802 

Adam's,  Scriptural  account  of, 802 

Adam '8,  contrasted  with  that  of  Christ,  806 
in  wilderness  and  Gethaemane,  their 

specific  difTerence, 886 

Temptation  of  Christ, 865,866 

as  possible  as  that  of  Adam, 865 

aided  by  the  human  limitations  of  bis 

knowledge, 866 

Christ  recognizes  Satan  only  at  its 
close, 865 


Temptation  of  Christ,  aided  by  bis  sus- 
ceptibility to  all  forms  of  innocent 

desire, 865 

in  wilderness,  addressed  to  desire, 886 

aided  by  his  capacity  of  feeling  fear,.  866 

in  garden,  addressed  to  fear, 386 

'  Ueberglaube^  AbergUmbe^  Unolaube, 

appealed  to, 386 

always '  without  sin,* 806 

in  or  after  the  severest  temptation, 

never  prays  for  forgiveness. 806 

Temptations  of  Satan, 288 

Tempter's  promise,  its  nature? 295 

Tendencies,  from  immediate  ancestors, 

no  responsibility  for, 886 

Tendency-theory,  of  Baur, 77 

its  presupposition, 78 

objections  to, 78 

Tendency,  undeveloped,  illustrated,...  470 
Tennyson,  on  the  divine  complexity,.. .  116 

on  the  first  paradise, 288 

on 'baseness  in  the  blood,' 80 

on   *  a  crime  of   sense,  avenged  by 

sense,' 887 

on  human  systems  of  thought, 889 

on  love  never  losing  its  own, 563 

Terminology,  invention  of,  a  condition 

of  scientiflc  progress, 18 

Terms  of  Old  Testament,  to  be  inter- 
preted in  New  Testament  meaning,  550 
Terrien  de  Ui  Couperie,  finds  the  key  to 

the  Th-Kino  of  China, 240 

Tertullian,  his  credo  quia  impoesibiU  est,    18 
references  of,    to  New   Testament 

books, 73 

his  boast  of  progress  of  Christianity, .    91 

atradudan, 282 

on  a  delay  of  resurrection  in  faulty 

Christians, 666 

Testament,  Old,  genuineness  of, 80 

its  value  in  relation  to  New, 104 

alleged  errors,  in  quotation  or  inter- 
pretation,    110 

sources  of  such  allegations, 110 

its  intimations  of  Trinity, 152 

its  teachings,  as  to  immortality, 561 

Testament,  New,  genuineness  of/ 72-80 

its  moral  system, 80 

its  morality  of  divine  origin 86 

its  writers  claim  and  show  inspira- 
tion,  96,97 

an  unerring  and  sufficient  rule  of 

faith  and  practice, 502 

Testimony,  science  presupposes  faith  in,     2 
amount  of,  necessary  to  prove  mir- 
acle,      64 

principles  of, 70 

posl  ti  ve,  outweighs  negative, 71 

of  witnesses,  credit  due  to, 71 

of  New  Testament  to  Old, 80 

of  Jews,  to  Old  Testament, 80 

Testimonies,  of  Fathers,  not  to  be  re- 
garded merely  as  single  testimonies,    74 
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Testimonies,  oonOictiiig,  not  neoessar- 

Uy  ftdse, lOT 

Tests,  Ood  sometimes  submits  to, 218 

Imposed  by  curiosity  or  scepticism, 

God  may  not  accept, 218 

there  can  be  moralf 218 

Text-books  in  theoloflry, 28 

Thackeray,  his  anachronisms, 75 

has  no  heroes, 297 

Theolooia  CTirittiafux,  of  Abelard, 1 

Uteolooiairregenitorum,  is  there  7 8 

''Theologian,*  as  applied  to  John  the 

Evangelist, 1 

as  applied  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,..     1 
Theologian,  an  intuitional   habit    of 

mind  requisite  to  the, 20 

needs  an  acquaintance  with  mental, 

moral  and  physical  science, 20 

requires  knowledge  of  the  original 

languages  of  Scripture, 20 

a  holy  affection  towards  God,  indis- 
pensable to  the, 21 

requires  influence  of  Holy  Spirit, ....    21 

Theological,  Encyolopsedla,  what? 22 

thought,  not  a  transient  stage   of 

mental  evolution, 272 

Theology,  definition  of, 1 

the  larger  and  the  more  restricted 

senseof, 1 

its  aim  as  a  science, 1,2 

why  not  the  science  of  religion  ? 2 

possibility  of 2 

the  three  conditions  which  render  it 

possible, 2 

possible  because  God  exists, 2 

possible,  because  human  mind  has 

capacity  to  know  God, 4 

possible,  because  God  has  revealed 

himself, 7 

Is  not  a  mere  account  of  devout  feel- 
ings,       9 

parts  of  a  system  of,  wrought  out  in 

N.T., 9 

nece^lty  of  ,  its  grounds, 9 

necessitated  by  organizing  instinct  of 

human  mind, 9 

whence  hostility  to  it  proceeds, 9 

necessary  to  development  of  char- 
acter,      9 

some,  necessary  to  conversion, 10 

necessary,    in  order  to  definite  and 

just  views  of  doctrine, 10 

necessary  to  safety  and  aggressive 

power  of  church, 10 

required  by  injunctions  of  ScripturSi    11 

how  related  to  religion, 11 

sources  of, 14 

rests  on  God's  self -revelation, 14 

natural,  what  ? 14 

natural  supplemented, 16 

of  Scripture,  not  unnatural, 16 

natural  and  Scriptural,  how  related  ? .    16 

Its  limitations, 18 

45 


Theology,  not  exhaustive, 18 

limited  by  flniteness  of  human  mind.  18 
limited  by  imperfect  state  of  science,  18 
limited  by  Inadequacy  of  language, . .  18 
limited  by  progress  of  hermeneutics,  18 
limited  by  silence  of  written  revela- 
tion,     19 

limited  by  lack  of  discernment  caused 

by  sin, 19 

most  progress  made  in,  during  times 

of  spiritual  life 19 

aperfectsystemof,nottobeexpeoted,    19 

in  what  sense  progressive, 19 

in  what  sense  non-progressive, 19 

conditions  of  success  in  constructing,    19 

method  of 20 

requisites  for  its  study, 20 

its  divisions, 21 

biblical, 21 

biblical,  a  questionable  use  of  the 

term, 21 

historical, 21 

systematic, 22 

systematic  distinguished  from  dog- 
matic,      22 

practical, 22 

pastoral, 22 

moral, 22 

speculative, 22 

history  of  systematic, 28-27 

Lutheran, 23,24 

Reformed, 23,24 

Federal, 28,24 

Analytic, 28,24 

Rationalistic, 24 

Transitional, 24 

Evangelical, 24 

Roman  Catholic, 25 

Armlnlan, 25 

Socinian, 25 

British, 25 

Baptist, 25 

Puritan, 25 

Scotch  Presbyterian, 26 

Methodist, 26 

English  Church, 28 

American, 26 

Old  School, 26 

New  School, 26 

New  England, 26 

New  Haven, 28 

two  divisions  of  Old  School, 27 

order  of  treatment  in, % 27 

Analytic  method  of, 27 

Trinitarian  method  of  , 27 

Federal  method  of  , 27 

Anthropologcal  method, 27 

Chrlstological  method  of , 27 

Historical  method  of, 27 

Allegorical  method  of, 27 

Synthetic  method  of, 27 

text-books  in, 28 

Theophany,  Christ  not  a  mere, 870 
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Thesaalonians,    relation   of   the    two 

epistles, lU 

Thibetan  laD^ua^re,  midway  between 
Indo-European  and    monosyllabic 

lanjruatfes, 240 

Thieving,  permitted  by  Vedas, 98 

Tboluck,  his  theological  position, 24, 26 

on  God's  holiness, 180 

on  recognising  inspiration  in  every 

dally  drcumstanoe, 220 

grateful  to  God  for  the  conviction  of 

sin, 296 

Thomas,  hisdoubting, 77 

Thomas,  J.  B..  kingdom  of  heaven  not 

a  can  of  nitro-glycerine, 678 

Thomaslus,  his  theological  position, 25 

on  the  divine  love, 127 

on  the  divine  holiness, ISO 

on  God  not  all, 137 

not  a  trichotomist, 247 

on  Domer's  view  of  the  union  of 

natures  in  Christ, 274 

on  the  depth  of  sin,  felt  chiefly  by 

regenerate, 287 

his  view  of  Christ's  humiliation, 380 

on  imputation  of  sin  to  Christ,  im- 
plying real  relationship, 415 

Thompson,  Chief  Justice,  on  depravity 

of  human  heart, 801 

Thompson,  Dr.  J.  P.,  on  the  unpardon- 
able sin, 860 

ThompBon,Sir  Wm.,  denies  man's  evolu- 
tion from  inferior  animals,  287 

Thomwell,  on  Pelaglanlsm, 818 

on  mediate  imputation, 827 

on  sinning  in  Adam, 380 

on  the  Augustinlan  theory  of  the 

race's  connection  with  Adam, 837 

Thought,  does  not  go  on  In  brain, 52 

possible  without  language, 108 

perpetual, 686 

*  Thousand  years,'  of  Revelation  20, 671 

Three,  recognized  in  Scripture  as  God,.  145 
Three  thousand,  baptized  on  one  day  In 

time  of  Chrysostom, 628 

Throne,  Christ  on  the,  an  important 

subject  of  meditation, 426 

Thucydldes,  never  mentions  Socrates,.    71 

*  Time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,' 671 

Time,  its  definition, 181 

in  God,  not  God  in  time, 181 

present,  has  an  objective  reality  to 

God 181 

presents  distinctions  to  God, 181 

is  Its  conception  purely  physical? 181 

Time,  spcu^,  and  cause,  known, 4 

Timeless  existence,  is  the  human  spirit 

capable  of  ? 181 

Titles,  in  Trinity,  respectively  designate 
personal  distinctions  which  are 
the  eternal  basis  of  particular  self- 
revelations,  161 

Todd,  a  futurist, 670 


TOUner,  his  experience, 289 

Toplady,  his  hymn  on  the  substitution- 
ary death  of  Christ, 481^ 

Torment,  final  state  of  wicked,  one  of,.  68T 
Torments,  outward,  of  wicked,  subor- 
dinate accompaniments  of  inward 

state  of  soul, 68T 

Touareg  language,  Semitic  in  vocabu- 
lary and  Aryan  in  grammar, 210 

Tower,  on  sin  displaying  God's  holiness,  581^ 
Toy,  on  John's  baptism  as  borrowed 

from  Jewish, 521 

Tradition,  cannot  originate  idea  of  Gk)d,    34 
only  perpetuates  what  has  already 

been  originated, 84 

speedily  becomes  corrupt, 70 

concerning  a  'golden  age,*  supports 
Scriptural  view  of  creation  of  man,  271 

Traditions,  widely  prevalent, 2tt 

some,  perhaps  handed  down  from  a 
thne  when  families  of  the  race  had 

not  separated, 241 

of  *  gardens.*  and  a  *  golden  age,*  the 
world's  recollections  of  an  historical 

fact, 9B» 

Traditive  theory  of  religion, 84 

Tradudan  theory,  of  origin  of  soul, t&i 

its  advocates, 25S 

best  accords  with  Scripture, tSSt 

Tradudaoism,  favored  by  analogy  of 

vegetable  and  animal  life, 251^ 

not  necessarily  materialistic, 268 

does  not  imply  material  separation  of 

soul, 258 

favored  by  transmission  of  mental  and 
spiritual    peculiarities  in  families 

and  races, 258 

allows    of  divine  concurrence  and 

special  improvements  In  type, 253 

Traducians,  Fathers  who  were, S20 

Trafalgar,  omitted  in  Napoleon's  dis- 
patches,      71 

Transcendence,  divine,  denied  by  pan- 
theism,     5& 

taught  in  Scripture, 86 

deism,  an  exaggeration  of  • 204 

Transcription  of  words,  imperfections 

in, 101 

Transfer,  of  punishment  and  merit,  not 

impossible, 419 

'Transfusion   of   blood,'  union  with 

Christ  the  true 445 

Transgression,  its  universality  set  forth 

in  Scripture, 298 

of  law,  a  stab  at  heart  of  God, 278 

not  proper  translation  of  1  John,  8 :  4^  284 
Its  universality  consistent  with  pas- 
sages which   ascribe  goodness  to 

certain  men, 298 

its  universality  proved  from  history 

and  observation, 297 

its  universality,  proof  from  Christian 
experience, 29T 
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TrBnssreesioiit  uniformity  of,  a  demon- 
stration  of  practical  impotence  of 

wiU, 8SS 

all  moral  oonsequenoea  flowlnir  from, 
to  be  regarded  as  sanctions  of  law,.  840 
*  Transitive,'  explanation  of  term  as  ap- 
plied to  divine  attributes. 187 

Transitive,  truth  of  God,  what? 187 

love  of  God,  what? 187,188 

holiness  of  God,  what? 188 

Translation  of  Enoch,  of  Blijsb,  and  of 
saints  who  are  alive  at  second  com- 
ing-, its  purpose,  854 

a  proof  of  Jewish  belief  in  immor- 
tality,   661 

Transmigration  of  souls,  not  recognized 

by  Egyptians, 561 

Transubstantiation,  the  doctrine  of , ...  548 
rests  on  a   false   interpretation  of 

Scripture, 548 

contradicts  evidence  of  senses  and 

leads  to  scepticism, 544 

involves  denial  of  completeness  of 

Christ's  past  sacriflce, 544 

destroys  Christianity  by  eztemaliz- 

Ingit, 544 

Treasures,  of  two  kinds,  laid  up, 654 

Treatment,  method  of,  adopted  in  this 

work, 808 

'  Tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,' 

probationary, 260 

'Tree  of  life,'  probably  a  means  of 

maintaining  bodily  youth, MO 

symbolic  of  divine  communion, 860 

Trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge,  symbol- 
ical,   8(tt 

Trench,  on  ''providential  miracles,"...  215 

on  Satanic  possession, 280 

onAovM, 624 

on  second  death, 655 

Trent,  Council  of,  on  man's  original 

state, 266 

on  impossibility  of  knowing  forgive- 
ness of  sins, 481 

on  sacraments  in  general, 545 

on  sacraments  necessary  to  salvation,  545 
on  baptism  administered  by  heretics,  545 

Trespass-offering,  its  character, 886 

Tribunals,  earthly,  no  acquittal  allowed 

there. 474 

Trichotomous  theory  of  man's  nature, 

stated, 244 

list  of  advocates  of, 245 

reasons  for  regarding  it  untenable,...  245 

Trichotomy,  its  derivation, 246 

element  of  truth  in, 245 

endangers  unity  and  immateriality  of 

our  higher  nature, 245 

passages    which    apparently  ftivor, 
capable  of  a  better  explanation,....  245 

errors  based  upon  it, 247 

held  by  Eastern  Church, 247 

often  allied  to  materialism, ^..,  247 


Trichotomy,  often  allied  to  pantheism,.  247 

TrimurtU  or  Brahman  trinity, 170 

Trinitarian  method  of  theology, 27 

Trinitarians,  accused  by  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans of  poljrthoism 154 

jytnUas  dualitatemad  unUatem  reducU,  168 
Trinitat&rn,  lad  Jordanem  et  i7(de/>(s,  ...  157 

Trinities,  heathen, 170 

what  they  suggest, 170 

Trinity,  God's  truth  to  be  understood 

only  in  the  light  of, 126 

God's  love  to  be  understood  only  in 

the  lightof, 127 

God's  holiness  to  be  understood  only 

in  the  light  of, 180 

in  relation  to  the  immanent   attri- 
butes,   180,168 

doctrine  of  the, 144-170 

exclusively  a  truth  of  revelation, 144 

intimated  in  O.T.,  made  known  in  N.T.,  144 

six  main  statements  concerning, 144 

the  term  invented  by  Tertullian, 144 

not  a  metaphysical  term, 144 

Park  on  doctrine  of, 144 

Smyth  on  doctrine  of, 144 

doctrine  of,  list  of  authors  on, 144 

in  Scripture  there  are  three  who  are 

recognised  as  God, 145 

order  of  office  and  operation  in,  con- 
sistent with  essential  oneness, 160 

doctrine   of,  how   its   construction 

started,.-^ 150 

intimations  of.  in  Old  Testament, 162 

doctrine  of,  had  no  foreign  sources,..  154 
no  doctrine  of,  set  forth  before  Christ's 

coming, 154 

yet  O.  T.  intimations  contain  germ  of 

doctrine  of, 154 

why  a  dear  revelation  of,  was  de- 
layed   165 

the  three  who  are  recognized  as  God 

are  described  as  distinct  persons,...  166 
the  distinctions  of  personality  in,  are 

eternal, 167 

SabelUan  doctrine  of  , 158 

Bushnell's  views  on, 158 

'modal,' 158 

'instrumental,* 158 

Arian  doctrine  of , 160 

tripersonality  in,  is  not  tritheism, —  160 

but  one  essence  in, 150 

the  term  *  person  *  in,  only  approxi- 
mately represents  the  truth, 150 

plurality  in,  not  one  of  essence  but  of 
hypostatical   or   personal   distino- 

tlons, 160 

not  simply  a  partnership, 100 

the  organism  of  the  Deity, 160 

work  of  any  person  of ,  can  with  a  single 
limitation  be  ascribed  to  either  of 

the  others, 160 

Intercommunion  between  persons  of, 
involves  no  separation, 16t 
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Triaity,  three  peraons  Id,  are  equal, 161 

the  titles  in,  belong  to  the  persons,...  161 

qualified  sense  of  the  titles  in, 168 

relation  of,  to  immanent  attributes,..  168 
the  life-movement  of  the  Godhead,..  168 
internal  relations  between  first  and 
second  persons  in,  set  forth  by  prep- 
ositions of  direction  and  movement,  168 
internal  relations  of,  aooordlnflr  to 

Dorner, 168 

its  physical  internal  relationship, 163 

its  lofirical  internal  relationship, 168 

its  ethical  internal  relationship 168 

Son  therein,  exhibits  the  principle  of 

freedom, 168 

seoond  person  in,  organ  of  external 

revelation, 163 

third  person  in,  organ  of  internal 

revelation, 163 

generation  consistent  with  equality 

in, 164 

procession  consistent  with  equality  in,  166 

doctrine  of,  inscrutable, 166 

analogies  of  inanimate  things,  inade- 
quate to  represent  it, 167 

no  adequate  analogy  to,  in  constitu- 
tion or  processes  of  human  mind,..  167 

illustrations  of,  their  only  use, 167 

doctrine  of,  not  self-contradictory,  . .  167 
faculty  and  function  at  highest  differ- 
entiation in, 168 

its  relations  to  other  doctrines, 168 

essential  to  any  proper  theism, 168 

denial  of,  logically  leads  to  panthe- 
ism,  168 

essential  to  any  proper  revelation,...  16e 

evidence  of,  in  prayer, 169 

doctrine  of,  how  best  understood,  ac- 
cording to  Jeremy  Taylor, . ..xxvli,  169 
essential  to  any  proper  redemption,..  160 
effects  of  its  denial  on  the  religious 

llfe,.^ 160 

essential  to  any  proper  model  for  hu- 
man life, 169 

sets  law  of  love  before  us  as  eternal,.  169 
shows  divine  pattern  of  receptive  life,  170 
on  the  doctrine  in  general,  list  of  au- 
thors  170 

Tripersonality,  of  divine  nature,  imma- 
nent and  eternal, 157 

Trlsagion,  the, 16B 

Tritheism,  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 

God.... 160 

Trivialities,  seeming,  in  Scripture,  their 

use, 104 

Trumpets  of  Revelation,  Elliott's  view 

of, 671 

Heng8tenberg*s  and  Alford*s  view  of,  671 
Truth,  comprehension  of,  a  defence 
against  heresy  and  immorality,...    10 

is  nourishment, 10 

not  written  on  soul  prior  to  oonadous- 
ness, 80 


Truth,  immanent,  distinguished  from 

truth  transitive, 136 

a  substantial  thing,  a  matter  of  being,  196 

defined  by  Kahnis, 126 

foundation  of  all  truth  among  men, .  126 
the  principle  and  guarantee  of  all 

revelation, 126 

not  of  God's  will,  but  of  his  being,. . .  127 
transitive,  of  God,  see  Veracity  and 

Faithfulness, M7 

attributed  to  Christ, 147 

ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 161 

hated  by  the  sinner, 458 

neither  known  nor  obeyed  without  a 

change  of  the  affections, 452 

even  God  cannot  make  it  more  true,.  458 
without  God,  an  abstraction  not  a 

power, 458 

sanctiflcation  through  appropriation 

of  and  conformity  to, 485,  486 

its  utterance  in  organizations, 486 

Christian,  an  organism, 630 

Tunneling  into  a  sandbank,  illustration 

from, 18 

Turkish  Empire,  decay  of,  a  sign  of 

Christ's  coming, 671 

Tumor,  on  essence  of  soul  being  poten- 
tiality for  activity,  566 

Turretin,  his  theological  position, 24 

his  views  on  Adam's  relation  to  race,  3S3 
on  the  possible  vlcariouaness  of  pun- 
ishment,  3fi0 

his  statement  remarked  upon, 850 

*  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,' 571 

Twesten,  on  Trinity  In  revekition  of  God 

to  himself, 150 

on  Pelagianism  leading  to  Unitarian- 
ism, 169 

Two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two Telugus,  baptized  on  one  oc- 
casion,  588 

'  Two  witnesses,'  of  Revelation, 571 

Tyler,  on  denial  of  decrees,  what  in- 
volved in,  176 

on  the  possible  propriety  of  permit- 
ting a  forbidden  treason, 180 

on  permission  of  sin  not  submission 

to  sin 180 

on  death  of  infants, 300 

his  controversy  with  Dr.  N.W.  Taylor,  461 
on  the  light  of  the  last  day  inopera- 
tive to  change  the  sinner's  heart,. . .  4dS 
Tylor,  on  connection  of  the  peoples  of 

Java  and  Sumatra  with  Hindus, 230 

his  view  of  the  development  of  so- 
ciety,  2ro 

T}'ndall,  on  relation  between  physics  of 
brain  and  facts  of  consciousness, ...   52 

Type,  parable  a,  not  every  detail  of 
which  is  significant, 110 

Types,  of  Christ, 68 

are  intended  resembkmces,  designed 
proflgurations, 68 
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Types,  ditappear  wben  Chrtet  comes, 

as  bloasoms  wheD  fruit, 869 

Tyrolese,  thoufirh  rude,  moral ;  though 

simple,  inteUigrent 271 

UIH  earttas,  ibt  claritaB, 864 

Ubiquity  of  Christ's  human  body,  main- 
tained by  Lutherans, 886 

Domer's  view, 886 

relation  to  Lord's  Supper, 646 

relation  to  views  of  heaven, 6861,  686 

Uhi8pirUus,ibiCkrittU8, 161 

UMtres  medleUibiduo  atheij 20 

Ueberglaubei  Aberglatibe^  Unglatibe,  the 
three  chief  avenues  of  temptation, 

according  to  Kurtz, 868 

Uhlhom,  on  the  'Mfs  "  of  Tacitus, 667 

Ullmann,  on  derivation  of  aapientia^ ...     8 

Una  navis  est  Jam  bonorum  omnium, 404 

Unbelief,  In  its  relation  to  sin, S98 

Uncaused  cause,  idea  of,  not  from  lofir- 

Ical  inference,  but  Intuitive  belief,.    41 
Unconditioned  belnfir*  the  presupposi- 
tion of  our  knowing, 8S 

Unconsdous  mental  action,  list  of  au- 
thorities on, 288 

Unconscious  substance  produdnff  self- 
conscious  and  free  beings,  an  im- 
possibility,      56 

Unconsciousness  of  sin,  accounted  for, .  296 
UnderstandlnflT,  the  servant  of  the  will,  281 
'Undones,  the,'  accordlngr  to  Ruskin 

expose  to  condemnation, zxlx,  848 

UnieuB,  as  applied  to  the  divine  nature,  126 
Unification,  of  the  work  of  the  denom- 
ination, not  Inconsistent  with  Scrip- 
tural Independence, 619 

Uniformity  of  nature,  a  presumption 

a^nst  miracles, 68 

not  absolute  and  universal 68 

not  a  truth  of  reason  without  excep- 
tions,     63 

could  only  be  asserted  on  the  ground 
of  absolute  and  universal  knowl- 
edge,     68 

disproved  by  geology, 63 

breaks  in,  illustrated, 68 

final  cause  is  beneath 68 

moral  disorder  leads  us  to  expect 

breaks  in 68 

Uniformity,  of  volitional  action,  rests 

on  character, 260 

of  evU  choice.  Implies  tendency  or 

determination, 821 

of  transgression,  a  demonstration  of 

Impotence  of  will, 822 

'*Vnio  pemoiiaite," 873,  874 

Union  of  natures,  in  the  one  person  of 

Christ, 368 

proof  of  this  union, 888 

Union,  moral,  between  different  souls,  441 
Union  with  God.  brute  life  incapable  of,  876 
Unlon,bellever's,  with  Christ,  and  man's 
union  with  Adam,  compared, 888 


Union,  believer's,  with  Christ,  wholly 

due  to  God,  proof  that, 429 

its  relation  to  regeneration  and  con- 
version,   486 

doctrine  of, 488-447 

reasons  for  neglect  of  the  doctrine,..  488 

Scripture  representations  of, 488-441 

represented  by  union  of  building  and 

Its  foundation, 488 

represented  by  unlo^  of  husband  and 

wife, 480 

represented  by  union  of  vine  and 

branches, 488 

consistent  with  Individuality, 480 

represented  by  union  between  head 

and  members, 480 

represented  by  union  of  race  with 

Adam, 480 

beUever  is  In  Christ, 440 

Christ  is  in  believer, 440 

Father  and  Son  dwell  In  believer, ....  440 
believer  has  life  by  Christ,  as  Christ 

has  life  by  union  with  Father, 440 

believers  one  through, 440 

believer   made   partaker   of  divine 

nature  through, 441 

by  it  believer  made  one  spirit  with 

the  Lord, 441 

nature  of, 441-444 

not  a  merely  natural  union, 441 

not  a  merely  moral  union, 441 

not  a  union  of  essence,  as  held  by 

mystics, 442 

in  it  believer  most  conscious  of  his 

own  personality  and  power, 442 

not  conditioned  by  sacraments, 440 

organic, 442 

vital, 44as 

spiritual 448 

originated  and  sustained  by  the  Holy 

Spirit, 448 

indissoluble, 448 

by  virtue  of  omnipresence,  the  whole 
Christ  with  each  beUever,....188,888,448 

inscrutable, 448 

in  what  sense  mystical, 448 

list  of  authors  on, 448 

consequences  of,  to  believer, 444-447 

not  ground  of  Christ's  bearing  human 

Bin, 444 

with  race,  secures  objective  recon- 
ciliation,   444 

with  believer,  secures  subjective  re- 
conciliation*,   444 

Involves  the  believer's  regeneration,.  444 

the  true  transfusion  of  blood 446 

involves  the  believer's  conversion,...  446 
Involves  the  believer's  justification,. .  445 
delivers  justification  from  being  me- 
chanical and  arbitrary, 446 

involves   the    believer's   sanctlfica- 

tion. 446 

Involves  the  believer's  perseverance,  446 
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Union,    believer's,   with    ChrlBt,   the 
source  of  fellowship  among  believers 

on  earth,  eocleslology, 448 

the  basis  of  eternal  communion  in 

heaven,  eschatologr 448 

justilles  believer  in  applylnflr  to  him- 
self prophecies  and  promises  pri- 
marily referrlnff  to  Christ, 448 

irround  of  promises  to  prayer, 446 

consciousness  of,  erives  assurance  of 

salvation, 447 

statements  regarding, 447 

authorities  on, 447 

its  legal  fruit,  JustiflcaUon, 480 

its  moral  fruit,  sanctiflcation, 480 

Unique,  the,  cannot  be  known, 116 

no  science  of  the, 116 

Unltarianism,  its  modem  leaders, 26 

Arians,  its  ancient  representatives, ...  160 

tends  to  pantheism, 168 

holds  to  Pelagian  views  of  sin, 810 

holds  to  Socinian  views  of  atonement,  807 

Unitarians,  later,  their  views, 160 

best  method  of  arguing  with, 169 

Unity  of  the  Bible,  in  its  diversity. 84 

wonder  of,  increases  with  variety  of 

authorship  and  date 84 

Unity,  God's  attribute  of 126 

taught  by  reason, 126,144 

consistent  with  doctrine  of  Trinity, 

126,160,160,167,168 

Unity  of  human  race,  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture  288 

lies  at  foundation  of  Pauline  doctrines 

of  sin  and  salvation 288 

ground  of  man's  obligation  of  natural 

brotherhood, 280 

argument  from  history  for, 230 

argument  from  language  for, 240 

argument  from  psychology  for, 240 

argument  from  physiology  for, 241 

a  common  Judgment  of  comparative 

physiolofl^sts, 241 

presumptive   evidence  of  unity  of 

origin, 241 

opposed  on  ground  of  different  cen- 
tres of  creation, 242 

opposed  on  ground  of  diversities  of 

size,  color,  etc., 242 

Mllller's  view  of  the  in^evMo,  inconsis- 
tent with, 249 

Universallsm,  its  fundamental  error,..  694 
Universality,  among  men,  of  a  corrupt 

nature, 290 

Universality  of  sin,  proved  from  Scrip- 
ture,  296 

proved  from  history  and  observation,  297 
proved  from  prevalence  of  priesthood 

and  sacrifice, 297 

expressed  in  common  maxims, 297 

proof  from  Christian  experience, 297 

shown  from  the  existence,  in  all  men, 
of  a  corrupted  nature, 299 


Universality  of  sin,  thinkers  of  the 

world  certify  to  it, aOl 

Universals,  in  what  sense  they  have  ex- 
istence,   8S9 

Universe,regardedasathought,requires 
postulate  of  an  absolute  thinker, ...    aS 
its  substance  cannot  be  shown  to  have 

had  a  beginning, 40 

its  present  form  not  eternal, 40 

is  its  cause  within  itself  7 40 

if  eternal,  yet,  as  contingent  and  rela- 
tive, requires  an  eternal  creator?..    41 

its  infinity  cannot  be  proved, 41 

mind  in  it  leads  us  to  infer  mind  in 

maker, 41 

its  order  and  useful  collocations  may 
be  phenomena  of  an  impersonal  in- 
telligence,     44 

its  present  harmony  proves  a  will  and 
intelligence  adequate  to  its  contri- 
vance,     46 

facts  of,  erroneous  explanations  of, . .    61 
not  necessary  to  divine  blessedness,..  127 

exists  for  moral  ends, 217 

serves  spiritual  ends, 217 

a  harp  in  which  one  string,  our  world. 

is  out  of  tune, 226,587 

so  far  as  we  know,  finite, 2S1 

*  Unpicturable  notions,' 6 

Unus,  as  applied  to  divine  nature, 126 

Upham,  Thomas,  his  tendency  to  mys- 

tioism 17 

his  definition  of  quietism, 219 

Upholding,  attributed  to  Christ, 147 

*  Upright,'  transferred  from  physical  to 

moral  oondition, 267 

as  applied  to  godly  men, 296 

Ursnos,  space,  not  earlier  than  God, ...  280 
Ussher,  Archbishop,  his  chronology,...  106 
UtUitarlan  theory  of  virtue,  criticized,.  142 
Utility,  not  the  ground  of  moral  obliga- 
tion,   142 

Utopia,  Sir  Tbomas  More's,  an  adum- 
bration of  St.  John's  City  of  God, ..  586 
Valentinus,  quotes  from  John's  gospel,   75 
an  Alexandrian  Gnostic  and  dualist, .  187 
on  the  seeming  birth  of  Christ,  the 

-fion, 361 

Valley  of  dry  bones,  Ezeldel's  vision  of. 

Its  Import, 674 

Vanity,  what? 2S8 

Variation,  law  of.  Impressed  on  species 

at  beginning, 261 

Variations,  are  in  the  divine  operation, 

not  in  the  divine  plan, 126 

Variations  of  the  gospels,  find  explana- 
tion in  a  historical  Christ, 78 

Vedas,  on  One  Being, 81 

permit  thieving, 98 

their  sdentlflc  and  religious  credibili- 
ty connected, 106 

earliest  date  of , 107 

Vedder,  on  the  decline  of  infant  baptism,  673 
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Vegetation  of  earliest  agee,  suota  as 

a20c^  easily  disappears, 194 

'  Venial,'  all  sins  so,  since  Christ  has  died 

foraU, 848 

Veradtj  of  Ood,  his  transitive  truth, 
secures  the  consistency  of  his  reve- 

latlons, 187 

what  it  guarantees, 187 

Verbal  inspiration,  nowhere  declared  to 

be  universal  in  Scripture, 101 

is  to  be  maintained,  as  to  result,  not 

as  to  method, 108.104 

Via  catualitatia,  in  determining  the  di- 
vine attributes, 118 

Via  eminerUicBfin  determining  the  di- 
vine attributes,  118 

Via  negation^,  in  determining  the  di- 
vine attributes,  118 

Vials,  in  Revelation,  Elliott's  view  of,.  671 
Hengstenberg's  and  Alf ord's  view  of,  671 
''Vicarious,*  BuahneU's  unfair  use  of 

the  word, 401 

Vice,  can  it  be  created? 265 

Vinet,  on  feeling  good  to  be  good,  its 

best  evidence, 80 

Virchow,  Professor,  on  Darwinism 286 

Virgil,  his  reference  to  representative 

expiation, 894 

Virgin,  immaculate  conception  of,  ab- 
surd,   365 

Virtue,  views  of  its  nature, 141,142 

not  obedience  to  civil  law  or  divine 

will, 141,142 

utilitarian  theory  of,  criticized, 142 

theories  of  Paley  and  Edwards, 142 

utility  often  its  test,  never  its  founda- 
tion,  142 

not  grounded  in  nature  of  things,  ...  142 
Its  essence,  conformity  to  holiness  of 

God, 148 

Its  nature,  list  of  authors  on, 143 

can  it  be  created  ? 265 

requires  love  to  Ood,  in  his  holiness,.  292 

Vishnu,  incarnations  of, 170 

-*  Vision,  prophetic,'  theory  of,  authors 

on, 196 

Vitiostty,  uncondemnable,  theory  of, ..  818 
Vitringa,  a  '* continuous"  Interpreter 

of  Revelation, 670 

Volition,  ordinarily  the  shadow  of  the 

affections,  450 

executive,  what? 257 

Volitions,  subordinate,  not  always  de- 
termined by  fundamental  choice,.. 

268,484 

Voltaire,  on  noses  made  for  spectacles,    43 
saw  devil  everywhere,  even  where  he 

was  not, 282 

''Voluntary,'  and  *  volitional,'  contrast- 
ed,   288 

Voluntary  element,  in  faith, 465 

Voluntast  as  distinguished  from  arbttri- 
urn, 288 


Von  Baader,  on  the  impossibility  of 

knowing  God,  without  God, 14 

Von  Hartmann,  his  views, 44 

Vonehung,  an  aspect  of  providence,....  208 
Vulgate,  its  variations  from  present  He- 
brew text, 107 

its  reading  of  1  Samuel,  18 : 1, 441 

Walk,  disorderly,  what  Included  under,  648 
Wallace,  A.  R.,  on  the  cranial  capacity 

of  man  and  of  apes, 287 

on  a  superior  intelligence  guiding  the 

development  of  man 887 

opposed  to  "  natural  selection,"  as  a]>> 

plied  to  man, 287 

Wallace,  Henry,  on  sacrifice, 896 

Wardlaw.  his  definition  of  holiness, 128 

on  creation  out  of  nothing,  an  idea 

foreign  to  human  mind, 184 

on  election  on  ground  of  works  fore- 
seen,   481 

Warren,  J.  P.,  on   "coming"  being 

"manifestation," 568 

a  prseterist  interpreter  of  Revelation,  670 

Water  at  Jerusalem,  abundant, 528 

'  Waters.'  best  term  in  Hebrew  to  ex- 
press a  fluid  mass, 194 

Watson,  his  theological  position, 28 

on  original  sin, 814 

hisWesleyanlsm, 815 

Watts,  Isaac,  his  theory  of  a  pre^xistent 

humanity, 872 

his  view  of  Christ's  identiflcation  with 

humanity. 418 

Wayland,  his  view  of  ground  of  moral 

obligation, 142 

his  definition  of  law,  defective, 273 

on  the  universal  church  before  par- 
ticular churches,  496 

on  the  complete  independence  of  each 

memberof  a  Christian  church, 604 

his  question,  as  student,  to   Prof. 

Moses  Stuart, 637 
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ayawri,  an  illustration  of  the  inadequacy 
of  langua^re  to  express    divine 

Ideas. 18 

TTfy  iydmiv,  1  John  8 :  Id,  the  personal 
Love, 147 

ayta^M, 907 

*Ai<iff,  its  derivation  and  meaning, 600 

ayimviaw  Btov  rtvti  cxov<n,  itS  meaninflT,  ..     88 

aiucioi,  its  meaniner, 284 

its  Hebrew  equivalent, 884 

a«co(  iy  T«p  xtStrfiy,  forsaken  of  God, 88 

«iii<K,  its  application  to  God's  **  power 
and  divinity,*'  and  to  ** chains'* 
which  endure  to  Judgment  day, ..  608 

cupwr,  its  meaning  in  John  1 :  29, 8B2 

oAir^cris,  spiritual  discernment,  Phil.  1 : 0,  219 

atwi', 689 

does  occasionally  have  its  etymolog- 
ical force  of  **age/'  Heb.  9:20,.180, 69S 

its  reduplication, 608 

contrasted  by  Plato  with  xf*^*^^ 698 

attributed  by  Aristotle  to  God, 603 

sets  forth  sometimes  the  period  in 

which  punishment  takes  place,...  608 
but  in  such  connections  does  not 

mean  *' world-period,'* 608 

number  and  classification  of  its  oc- 
currences in  N.  T., 608 

force  of  the  word,  in  its  application 
to  punishment  in  a  future  state, 
determined  by  related  passages,..  604 
list  of  authors  on  meaning  of  word,  694 

atwFiof 589 

applied  to  future  punishment, 692 

occasionally  has  its   etymological 

meaning  of  '*  age-long," 602 

expresses  longest  duration  of  which 

subject  is  capable, 692 

connected  with  aiitof, 608 

there  is  no  stronger  word  in  Greek 
language  to  express  "eternal,"...  698 

Woolsey's  opinion  on, 608 

applied  to  the  abiding  Holy  Spirit  in 
believers,    and    to    the   life   of 

Christ, 608 

used  to  describe  the  future  happi- 
ness of  the  righteous  as  well  as 
future  sufferings  of  wicked, 698 


alvi'ipf  (continued), 

number  and  dassifloation  of  its  oc- 
currences in  N.  T 506 

its  meaning  in  relation  to  future 
punishment  determined  by  other 
descriptions  of  the. condition  of 

the  lost, 604 

Meyer  on  the  word  as  oonvesring 
**  the  absolute  idea  of  eternity,"..  604 

Ust  of  authors  on  the  word, 604 

aAi$0cia,  its  etymology  and  meaning, 98 

iAif^,  the  veracious, 126 

distinguished  from  ikiieivit, 128 

aAi|tftv<(f,  the  genuine,  the  real, 128 

distinguished  from  oAi}^ 128 

1  John  6:20,  o  aAi,«ii^  ^cik,  by  all 
rules  of  composition,  applies  to 

"his Son  Jesus  Christ," 146 

oAAo  Kox  oAAo,  conrectly  descriptive  of 
the  two  natures  which  in  Christ 

constitute  the  elf 862 

oAAof  xat  aAAo«,  united  by  ovya^cio,  the 

formula  of  Nestorius, 882 

atioftrivtiy,  its  meaning  in  Kom.  5: 12-19,.  882 

ttfiapria,  its  etymological  meaning, 288 

its  Hebrew  equivalent, 283 

passages  in  which  it  occurs, 288,  284 

applicable  to  dispositions  as  well  as 

to  acts, 283,284 

itsN.  T.  definition, 284 

in  what  sense  Christ  was  made, 416 

AFoAvo-oi.  Hackett  on,  688 

its  meaning, 688 

its  dose  connection  with  vvv  xpi<rr^ 

tlfot, 688 

apaffraai¥  taiXXtiv  «(r«4rtf«i,   the  constant 

formula  in  relation  to  the  resur- 
rection,   682 

ttv#pwirof,  its  derivation 269 

aro/Ata,  lack  of  Conformity  to  law,  law- 
lessness,   284 

descriptive  of  sin  as  a  state, 284 

ayraAAayfia, 891 

iivTij  never  confounded  with  ifwip 891 

the  prepositon  of  price,  bargain. 

exchange 891 

in  Mat.  20:28.  denotes  substitution..  896 

aKriAi|/ii^«i«,  diaconal  gifts, 608 
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anfiroo-Tao-ia,  uDpersonality, 867 

rejected  by  Fathers  in  favor   of 

c wvoffToaio,  inpeiflonallty* 867 

not  mentioned  in  Chaloedon  sym- 
bol,  868 

aira{«  onoe  f or  all,  Heb.  0:S8, 644 

dravyour^a, 168 

implies  Christ's  co-equality  and  oo- 

eternity  with  the  Father. 168 

awtienveunv,  1  Pet.  8 :  18-90,  Bartlett  on,.  886 

dn}AYi|«((r«t,     droAyciv,     a    mOSt     SinfUl 

State, 847 

dirAwf  cr,  rtf,  a  unity   destructive  of 

knowledge, 116 

awoKoXvf^tt,  I  Cor.  8: 10-12,  internal  reve- 
lation       8 

distinguished  from  ^vdpt^tt, 8 

the  Holy  Spirit,  its  organ, 8 

equivalent  to  **  Amen,"  or  subject- 
ive certitude,  in  8  Cor.  1:20, 8 

an  **  unveiling," 89 

JLiroKaAvirrcrai,  of  the  gospel,  Rom.  1 :  17 ; 

of  wrath,  Horn.  1:18. U 

dirofimijuioycvftara,  *  memoirs, ' 78 

employed  by  Xenophon  in  relation 

toSocrates, 78 

employed    by    Justin     Martyr  as 

equivalent  to 'gospels,* 73 

why  so  used  by  him, 78 

dLiro<rra<ria,  implies  State  as  well  as  act,  S84 
'*a  falling  away,"  a  precursor  of 

Christ's  second  coming, 670 

diror A«<r^a,  genu8  apntelesnuUicum, ff!0 

airp6<rXiiirrov  maX  dtfcpavevroF,  rb,  a  patris- 
tic diCtum, 862 

dirwAcia,  destruction, 898,  660 

d«-wXrro,  perished,  2  Pet.  8:6, 680 

Plumptreon, 660 

dproAarpia,  a  word  coined  by  Gerhard,..  646 
o-px^yy*^^*  applied   by   Philo   to   his 

Logos, 164 

ipxn,  ••'t  Qodet  on, 147 

Meyer  on, 147 

apxi)  of  motion,  Plato  describes  mind  as,  147 
dpxicp«vf.  applied  by  Philo  to  his  Logos,  164 

itrifitia^ 288 

iu  Lxx  for  Jfl^B, 288 

d^ai't^M,  does  not  imply  absolute  anni- 
hilation  660 

a^optVarc,  Acts  18 : 8.  Meyer  on, 606 

^airri^w,  its  meaning  in  Greek  writers,  622 

in  Church  Fathers, 622 

in  Greek  version  of  O.  T„ 622 

in  the  Lexicons, 628 

Conant  on  the  word. 622 

Dale  on  its  meaning  being  "  to  put 

within," 682 

Harvey  on  the  word, 622 

the  meaning  required  in  every  pas- 
sage where  it  occurs  in  N.  T., 623 

Llghtf oot and  Wetstein  on  word,..  628 

Meyer  on  word, 628 

its  use  in  Apocrypha, 683 


fiawrCim  (continued), 

the  meaning  **  immerse  "  not  incon- 
sistent with  facilities  at  Jerusa^ 

lem  or  in  eastern  jails, 528 

not  inconsistent  with  numbers  bap- 
tized at  Pentecost, 523 

D()llinger  and  Harnack  on  the  word,  523 
its  meaning  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  word  is  never  used  in  the 
passive  voice  with  water  as  its 

subject, 6S6 

its  meaning  determined  from  its 

use  with  prepositlonB, 526 

used  with  eif, 524 

used  with  •i', 624 

its  meaning  determined  by  attend- 
ant circumstances,  624 

by  its  use  in  figures 624 

Conybeare  and  Howson  on  the  word,  524 

by  practice  of  early  church, 626 

by  doctrine  and  practice  of  Greek 

church, 526 

fiojiravois,  i¥,  Luke  16:28, 564 

/Wirm,  Dale  on  the  word 622 

Harvey's  examination  of  Dale  on 

the  word, 688 

^curiAcvv  T»v  aiuvtav^.,. 180 

fiBi\vyfiA  r^  cpi)fu»0>cwf,  a  Gra3co- Ara- 
maean expression  of  first  century, . .    76 

0ovAi|,  arhitfium,  WmkUr,  implying  vo- 
lition, distinguished  from  Bdkfiiia,..  288 

fipaxv  rt,  its  possible  rendering  in 
Heb.2:7 886 

yvMo-ic,  1  Tim.  6:20;  cf .  eiriyi^<rw,  2  Pet. 
1:2. 16 

yvtvrhv  tov  •tow,  t6,  that  which  is  kno^vn 
of  God,  Rom.  1:19, 14,88 

jcvrepoc  9e^,  applied  by  Philo  to  his 
Logos, 164 

<«(«fl«Ko^  in  1  Thess.  1 : 6,  aorist  partici- 
ple describing  an  action  not  prior 
to  time  of  principal  verb, 886 

iti  irtVriy,  justification  not,  but  3ia  rtV- 
rcMf  oreK  irttrrcMt, 481 

5ia  rh  tvoiKovy  and  8ia  rov  cfoucovktoc. 
Rom.  8:11, 676 

SiarovTo,  In  Rom.  5:12, 16 

6uiKov9iv  rpairtf^cuf,. 612 

tioMoyia^ 508,  612 

Suucoi'Of, 503 

ata/3oAo«, 227 

BiBoKToU,  1  Cor.  2:18, 101 

Meyer  on  the  word, 101 

5tM<rxaA(K, 60B 

jucaiof,  Cremer  on, 138 

iiKaioovvii,  State  of  one  justified, 478 

secondarily,  the  moral  condition  of 

the  believer, 478 

SiKOKKrvio)  tfeov,  Rom.l:17, 468 

^iKaioavtmi  required  and  provided  by 

God, 478 

8ucaio^vi)ir,  rill'  i&'ar,  inveighed  against 

by  Paul. 478 
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AtxawMrvviy  vitfrcwf ,  or  c«  vitfrcwf , 478 

6utai6»,  its    virtualiy  uniform  mean- 

in^r* 472 

proper  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  in 

Dan.  12:8, 472 

dixaiwfAo,  act  accomplished  of  declaring 

a  man  just, 478 

secondary  meaning  of  *  statute**  *  act 

of  Justice/ 478 

JiKoiwaK,  act  in  process  of  declaring  a 

man  Just, «. 478 

stands  to  iixaimiia  BB  *poesy'   to 

•poem.* 478 

«oiei,l  Cor.  7:10,  Meyer  on, 114 

root  of  Docetee, 861 

avMaMctf,  *  powers,' 61 

cYYVf,  Phil.  4:5,  may  mean  *near'  in 

space, 668 

iyivtro,  does  not  imply  transmutation..  871 

•UwK,  Heb.  1:8, 162 

«if  and  «vt,  Rom.  8:22,  their  interpreta- 
tion  421 

ctf  oKOMo, 148 

tit    rov   KoAirov,    John    1:18,   implying 

movement  in  Godhead, 168 

«(f  T^  oK>M«.  its  meaning  discussed, 684 

'Exjoirif  cucpi^i^  ri)f  opBoUfov  XIiarcMf,  ear- 
liest work  on  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy.     28 

iKtiyot,  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 166 

Uivufvtv^   Phil.  2:7,  root  of  Kenoals, 

Kenotics, 880 

tK,ipvf«i..lPet.8:18"20,  discussed, 886 

cMAito-io,  its  meanings  in  N.  T., 406 

its  derivation, 406 

etymological  meaning  lost  in  N.  T. 

times, 496 

its  analogue  in  Hebrew 407 

list  of  references  on 406 

(c,  its  force  with  fiawriit^ 621 

•"ipXff.  John  1:1.  Oodeton. 147 

Meyer  on, 147 

ci^«({(f,  in  Rom.  8:26. 411 

iwwovravia,  '  inpetsonallty.*  favored  by 

the  Fathers, 867 

cV*»<rif, 862 

»w»oTaTuti|, 868 

c^oxoAovMm,  to  be  on  a  false  track,  2  Pet. 

1:16. 77 

f^  d^op^v  vXtn,  Wisdom  11 :  17 186 

«fiAi4roM«. 86Si402 

c^  ovK  orrwy,  ex  nthilofeciU  2  Maccabees, 

7:28. 186 

iw4v6wao9ai,,  2  Cor.  5:1-8,  putting  on 
heavenly  body  over  present  one  at 

coming  uf  the  Lord, 111.668 

intpmnifia^  1  Pet.  8:21,  inquiij  of  soul 

after  God, 454,465 

Plumptreon, 466 

cirtyvM9i«.  2  Pet.  1:12;  compared  with 

yW«ffif,  1  Tim.  6:20, 16 

ciriyi«i«if  aMoprtaf, 462 

«ri^fAia,  suggests  disposition  or  state,..  284 


jvtVicoirof, 608 

co-ordinate   with    wptafivrtpo^   and 

irot^i^i', 600 

«t5<wTi«6«,  lTim.8:2 510 

his  duties,  noiiiuivtiv^    Acts  20:28; 

iiriffKOWtly  nQiiiVioy,  1  Pet.  6:2, 600 

nomen  dignitatis  est,  Jerome, 600 

ivivKowtlvf  exercise  oversight,  act  as 

bishops,  1  Pet.  6: 2. 600 

twuTKovouvrtt^  why   omitted   by  some 

versions  in  1  Pet  5:12, 600 

ciri^Avcta,  a  term  applied  specially  to 
the  Son,  never  to  the  Father, 146 

tpya.  *  works,'  designates  miracles  ob- 
jectively,     61 

tpyov  Tov  0COV.  why  faith  is  so  called 460 

cpxtrat  upo,  John  5:28-80.  distinguished 
from  «at  vvv  «9TtV, 568 

i9Kiivuc€v^  John  1:14,  'tabernacled'; 
tabernacle  a  type  of  Christ;  an  al- 
lusion to  the  Shechinah  of  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle, 871 

<W^F,  *  ordained,'  *  appointed,' without 
present  technical  sense  of  'or- 
dain,'  618 

«vAoYiFr6«,  Rom.  8  :  6,  not  a  doxology 
but  a  description, 145 

tifptBtitj  being  found  in  outward  condi- 
tion as  a  man,  Phil.  2:0, 884 

c^'  «p,  on  the  ground  of  the  fact  that,  for 
the  reason  that.,  because.  Bom. 
5:12, 21,882 

«^apif,  Gen.  6 :  11  Lzx,  was  corrupt,....  660 

•x9fuL^  naturally  suggests  disposition  or 
state, 284 

i»4t  Rom.  6:18, 21,28 

2  Tim.  1:10,  opposed  to  ^di^arot, ....  832 

i)M«proK.  Rom.  6 :  12,  Prof.  W.  A.  Stevens 

on, 881 

the  author  on, 832 

i)P«f&i'a,  stillness,  rest,  of  summit  of  Aris- 
totle's *  slope,* 801 

Swarot 888 

9ayaTw««i(,  lPet.8:18^, 888 

MAiiffca,  voluntas,  ITtUe,  includes  prefer- 
ence,   288 

9ctfirF«vaTOf ,  2  Tim.  8 :  16,  applied  to  Scrip- 

tureitseir 00 

9v(ria, 807 

iA*a«coM«t 887 

i\aaii,6t, 807 

KaBuipt*, 807 

xofoparat,  Rom .  1 :  20.  spiritually  viewed,   87 

voov/ktva  Ka•epaTa^  are  Clearly  seen 

in  that  they  are  perceived  by  the 

reason 88 

«ariipa,  Christ  made  a.  Gal.  3: 18, 411 

ttar  oUov^  Acts  2: 46;  R.  V.:  *  at  home'; 
Jacob:  *from  one  worship-room 

to  another,* xxix,  688 

this  meaning  suitable 540 

Karqpria^cf  a,  Acts  18 :  S8,  *  fitted  '=  fitted 

themselves, 428 
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MvrvfHMv^  eenturto,  instanoe  of  internal 
correepondenoe  of  N.  T.  wrltinffs 
with  land  and  times  (n  which  they 

profess  to  have  been  written 76 

xiipvaaciy,  1  Pet.  8:  l^-SO,  Luther's  notion 

of, 886 

Domer  on, 885 

Wrifirhton, 888 

Bartlett  on, 886 

xoiKWKta,  1  Cor.  10: 18, 17,  participation;.  440 

fellowship,  IJohn  1:8, 440 

xoivttiKia  rov  vutfLaTos  rov  Xpt<rrot/,  1  Cor. 
10 :  16, 17,  spiritual   partaking  of 

Christ, 548 

a  setting  forth  symbolically  of  the 
soul's  actual  participation  in  the 

Ufe  of  Christ, 440 

xo\a4oii4vov^^  2  Pet.  2:6,  under  punish- 
ment,  664 

icMa«rif ,  etymologically  a  *  cutting  off.*.  588 
occurs  only  in  Mat.  25:46,  and  in 

1  John4:18, 588 

1  John  4 :  18,*  fear  hath  punishment,'  588 
x6vtio9  voiiT6tf  applied  by  Philo  to  his 

Logos, 164 

xri«-(f,  erealura,  world  not  exclusively 

a, m 

icv^tpi^actf,  1  Cor.  12:28,  gifts  needed  by 

pastors 606 

jcvptox^,  Kirche,  kirk,  church,  belong- 
ing to  the  Lord,  486 

xupiof,  6  Kvpi6i  ^ov,  John  20 :28,  can  refer 

only  to  Christ, 148 

does  not  occur  in  1  Maccabees, 147 

xvpiov  vi^ffv^arpf,  2  Cor.  8: 18,  Lord  of  the 

Spirit 150 

Aa^«K,  Phil.  2;5-i>,  *  emptied  himself  by 

taking,' 884 

AoYOf ,  =  word  +  reason,      expression  + 

thought,  idea  +  fact, 2, 162 

Godet  on  the  word, 162 

its  usage  in  Plato  and  Philo, 162 

Meyer,  Neander,  and  Bushnell,  on 
the  word, 162 

dAi^tl^ciaf, 282 

AoYOf  Kanixvrueht  h  itiyas,   by    Gregory 

of  Nyssa, 28 

Atfyov  «-ir«p^aTutdc,  of  Justln  Martyr, 858 

Aoyof  WA«iof,  a  plastic  word,  the  law 

not, 282 

Aoyov  d«tov  Ti»'6?,  of  Plato, 58 

Aoi^w,  implies  bathing  not  apart  of  body 

butthe whole, ...    524 

Avini  itoTa  ^6v,  Borrow  for  sin  as  hateful 

to  God. 462 

Avrti  rov  K6<riiov,  remorse  and  despair,...  462 

AvrpoK 801 

fi«ra/k»Ai|,  used  by  Eutychians  to  de- 
scribe union  of  natures  in  Christ,  868 

McraM  Ao^at,  indicates  emotional  element 

in  repentance, 462 

jioyoy^vn^  *«o«,  the  only  begotten  God,  a 
variant  reading  in  John  1 :  18, 146 


iM¥oytynf  ^6«,  (continued), 

Tlschendorf  on, 146 

Westoott  and  Hort,  Hamack  and 

Revised  Version  on, 146 

proof  of  Christ's  eternal  Sonship,...  165 

fAop<^n  ^ovt  Phil.  2:5-0,  contrasted  with 
f&op^ifi'  aovAov ;  he  surrendered  not 
substance  of  Godhead  but  the 
"power  of  God,"  and  assumed 
the  **  form  of  a  servant,"  becom- 
ing 8ub<AxUnate  as  man,  884 

^VM,  to  close  the  eyes,  root  of  *  mys- 
tic,'     17 

MMffi^  arrtfct^wy,  a  Greok-speaking 
Moses,  term  applied  to  Plato  by 
Philo, 858 

voMOf,  from  M^M,  'something  appoint- 
ed,'   238 

i^Mo«  WAcio«,  an  operative  and  effective 
law,  Jas.  l:a, 28S 

voo^itwa,     Rom.     1 :  11^21,      perceived 

through  the  i^vv, 87 

voov/iMva  Kadoparot,  *are  Clearly  seen  in 
that  they  are  perceived  by  the 
reason,' 88 

Fovf,  Christ  according  to  Apollinarians 

had  no  human, 882 

BasiUdes  held  that  a  divine,  entered 
Christ  at  baptism, 861 

^.itsforoein  Johql:land4:24, 145 

oiKia,  a  private  house, 510 

olffof,  a  worship-room, 540 

yet  seems  sometimes  to  mean  a  pri- 
vate house, xxix,  540 

contrasted  with  place  of  meeting,  in 
1  Cor.  11:84, xxix,  540 

hfiowfiATi  vapKOf  a^uiapriaf,  iv,  its  implica- 
tion  384 

oi  vai^cf ,  2  Cor.  6 :  14,  indicates  organic 
unity  of  race,  881 

oiiroAAoi,  Rom.  5:18, 383 

&Mo»«»f 332 

bv  TptfiroK,  Acts  1 :  11,  means  more  than 
certainty;  means,  visibly,  and  in 
the  air, 567 

opY^,  Rom.  1 :  18,  opposed  to  x«pif  1 14 

hfidin  vpovtvtyKjif,  Gen.  4:7  LXX,  *lf 
thou  doest  weU,'  *lf  thou  offerest 
correctly,' 806 

ovfMyitt 147 

ovaia,  essence,  substance,  nature,  be- 
ing,   161,863 

ovTwf,  Rom.  5:12,  shows  the  mode  in 
which  historically  death  has  come 
to  all, 332 

irat(,  does  not  mean    *chlld'  or  *son,' 

butBer\'ant, 878 

vav,  rtf.  in  Scripture,  universe  never  so 

designated, 66 

irarra,  ra.  designation  applied  to  uni- 
verse in  Scripture, 56 

irdrrcf  ij/uLaproi',  Rom.  5:12,  aorist  of  in- 
stantaneous past  action,..  .880,  881, 882 
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-vapaxAirrof ,  Comforter,  by  advocacy,  in- 
struction, patronage,  guidance, 
all  which  ideas  are  in  the  word  ac- 
cording to  classic  usage 166*  ]56 

vopoxoij,  set  over  against  Christ's  vvmoi),  388 

iropco-if, 411 

Hcpt  ApxMy,  of  Origen  of  Alexandria,  ..    28 
IIcpl     rov     Tlv^ayofUKov     Btov,    of    lani- 

bliohus. 68 

ir«ptxwpi|<rif,    eireumincea»lOt    intercom- 
munication eirctUatio,  inexittentiat  161 
ir<^vK^,  Aristotle's  Ethics,  1 :  11,  inborn 

principle, 801 

vt«>r«v«,  'trustful  surrender  or  commit- 
tal/  485 

trco-Tis,  *  trustful  self-surrender  to  God,' 

Meyer, 465 

irAi}pu(uia,  church  the,  of  Christ, 489 

vvcvMa,  spirit,  denotes  man's  immater- 
ial part   in  its  highest  capacities 

and  faculties, 244,246 

contrasted  with  ^vx^t  soul, 245 

GtJschel  on  the  word 045 

In  Judel9, 246 

Gnostic  view  regarding, 247 

ApolUnarian,  Semi-pelagian,  Annl- 

hilationlst  views  of , 247 

used  of  brute  creation, 245 

MlUler's  view  of , 249 

creatianlst  view  of , 260 

view  on  the  scheme  of  pre^xist- 

ence, 260 

ApoUinarlans    denied    a    human 

■■vewMa  to  Christ, 862.370 

Christ's  soul  becomes  iri'cv^a  for  a 

time, 886 

irod^jbLoo'ii',  TOi«, _ 87 

iroiMCces, 508 

voiio),  root  of  '  pain  *  and  '  penalty,'  and 
implies  that  desert  accompanies 

their  infliction, 350 

iroAv^fpwf,  an  epithet  of  inspiration, 104 

iroAvrpoirwf,  an  epithet  of  inspiration,...  108 
novTfpia,  suggests  disposition  or  state,  as 
well  as  act, 284 

irpairtai  wpatriai, 76 

irp«<r/3uTepo«,  nojfien  cetiitis  est,  Jerome,  .  509 

irpoio-rajbLCKOf, 902,  508 

irp6f ,  John  1 : 1,  not  equivalent  to  n-apd, 
but  expresses  movement,  inter- 
course,   168 

vpoo^opa 897 

irpo«-wirov,  i>er8on,  distinction,  mode  of 

subsistence 161,888 

vpo^^ri}?,  fore-teller,  for-teller,   forth- 

teller, 888 

irp40TOTOKOf  iraoi)f  Krifftu^^  begotten  first 

before  all  creation, 165 

pai^iVurrcu,  a  variant  reading  in  Mark 

7:4, 628 

reasons  against  its  adoption , 528 

.^rrMT/mof,  so  Greeks  call  Latin  ^a1^Tl<^- 

in6» 525 


vdp^n  human  nature  devoid  of  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit  of  God, 290 

Meyer  on, 291 

Pope,  MUller,  Dickson  on, 291 

human  nature, 871 

<niti€ tovf  sign,  marking  moral  end 61 

ao^i^cii',  artificially  to  elaborate, 77 

irvtKQvKarmp,  apecuUUOT, 76 

<rvyxv<nin  a  Eutychian  term  for  union 

of  the  natures  in  Christ, 868 

(rvfl^aAAw,  root  of  symbolum,  a  con- 
densed statement 22 

(rvMvc^vKc^,  used  by  Lucian  of  Centaur,  628 

oi;fia-pe90vr«pof, 509 

(TVM^vrof,    grown   together,    used    by 

Xenophonof  Centaur, 394 

oi/t'o^cio.  Junction  and  indwelling  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  according 
toNestorlus, 362 

ffvvrAeia  rov  ai«ovof.  Mat.  18:89,  what  It 

imports, 682 

aw^o,    its   place   in    the  trichotomist 

theory, 247 

G^schel's  view  of, 245 

in  Christ, 382 

aw<rcu.  Its  foroe  as  distinguished  from 

(rm^veUf 485 

tffii^puv,  characteristic  of  bishop,  1  Tim. 

8 : 2,  sober-minded,  well-balanced,    20 

rdo-vo),  never  employed  by  itself  in  mid- 
dle sense, 428 

in  1  Cor.  16 :  15,  takes  iavrow, 428 

rtfAciof,  signifies  a  relative  perfection, 
sincere  piety,  maturity  of  Christ- 
ian Judgment,  489 

ripara,  wonders,  describes  subjective  as- 
pect of  miracles, 61 

Ttrayniyoi^  Acts  18:43,  a  passive  not  a 

middle  participle, 428 

rov  JiJoKToc  i^ov,  the  giving  God ;  giving 
Is  not  an  episode  In  his  being,  it  is 
his  nature  to  give, 127 

viroieo^,  applied  to  Christ's  work, 888 

vtirTCMf,  obedience  resulting  from 
faith, 470 

vircp,  drri  never  confounded  with 891 

V1rcp^dAAov(ra  r^f  y v«u(rtwf ,  surpassing  full 

knowledge  of  believers, 17 

ifw6<rraai9f  person,  distinction,  mode  of 

subsistence, 161,  368 

4tav4f>uaii,  Rom.  1 :  19,  20,  external  reve- 
lation,      8 

4,ep6ii4tfOin  2  Pet.  1 :21,  used  of  Scripture 

writers, 99 

<^dcip<D,  does  not  involve  literal  annihila- 
tion,  559 

itvXoKfi,  iv,  1  Pet.  3:19,  under  constraint, 
or  guard, 564 

<^v<r(f ,  natura,  applicable  to  creation  as 

a  bringing  forth 192 

xopoicri^p,  impress,  counterpart,  Heb.  1 : 8,  162 

xdpif  ayri  x^p*-''o^^  A  measure  of  grace 
used  securing  a  larger  measure,..  123 
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Xaptv,  opposed  to  opyi7, U 

XtipoTovijaravTef,  iU  lltoral  interpretation 

not  to  be  pressed, 606 

Hacketton,  606 

Meyer  on, 606 

XP^yo^  and  auiv,  contrasted  in  Plato 806 

*vxi?,  soul, 244 

man's  immaterial  part  in  its  inferior 

powers  and  activities. 244 

denotes  man  as  a  conscious  individ- 
ual,  244 

distlneruished  from  wcO^a, 244 

Delitzsch  on, 246 

GOschelon 246 

Cremeron, 246 


!  ^xn  (continued), 

used  of  brutes, 146- 

ascribed  to  Jeho vail, 245- 

capable  of  hierhest  ezerdses  of  ze- 

llfiion. 246 

to  lose  it  is  to  lose  all, 246 

it  looks  earthward  and  touches  the 

world  of  sense, 246< 

in  Christ,  according  to  Apollinari- 

ans, 247 

MttUer's  view  of , 249 

ApoUinarlan  view  of, 8flB 

i/rvxat,  applied  to  disembodied  dead, 246 

Mpio-Mcvof,  passive  participle.  Acts  10 :42.  428- 
tt»r  aFdp<ua-09,  Ho8ea6:7  liXZ, 824 
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4(.  Codex  Sinaitlcu8,....14e,  224. 367, 878,  4T2, 

495,509,528. 
]VDK,  *  poor,*  whence  term*  EWonlte,'-  860 
DlMf  Ho0.  6:7,  DIKI)*  ^  ay^pwiroc  LXX, 

**  like  men  that  break  a  covenant,"  824 

'^^K. 147 

TTHK,  Exod.8:14,Iam. 122,128 

7Mf  a  slnerular  noun,  might  have  been 

used  Instead  of  D'hSk. 152 

hSk,  to  fear,  to  adore,  root  of  D'TISk..  162 

WrjhH, 162 

employed  with  plural  verb, 162 

applied  to  Son, 152 

not  a  piuralia  majegtutiau^ 152 

aocordlnsrto  Oehler,  *' a  quantitative 

plural," 152 

its  derivation, 162 

list  of  Fathers  who  saw  in  such 
plurals  a  reference  to  the  Trin- 
ity,   158 

3,  8000,   In  1  Kings  7:28,  confounded 

with  J,8000,  In2Chron.4:5, 107 

M^^,  implies  production  of  elTeot  with- 
out natural  antecedent, 140 

in  Kal  used  only  of  Ood 184 

never  has  accusative  of  material, ..  184 
used,  in  Oen.  1  and  2,  to  mark  intro- 
duction of  world  of  matter,  life, 

and  spirit, 184 

distinguished  from  words  signify- 
ing *  to  make  *  and  *  to  form,* 186 

In  Gen.  1 : 2,  must  mean  *  calling  into 

being,' 186 

the  original  signification  *to  cut,' 
though  retained  in  Piel,  does  not 
militate  against  a  more  spiritual 
sense  in  other  species, 185 


K'^J  (continued), 

T    T 

the  only  word  for  absolute  creation 
In  Hebrew, I85 

i,  2  Chron.  4 : 6,  substituted  for  the  2  of 

1  Kings  7:28. 107 

n^D^,  *the  likeness  of  Ood,'  according 
to  Moehler:  *the  pious  exercise  of 

dSy,  the  religious  faculty,' 266 

according  to  Romanist  theologians, 

a  product  of  man's  obedience, 205 

this  view  combated, 265,206 

j;^J.  "seed,*'  Gen.  22: 18,  referred  to  in 

Gal.  8:16, 110 

KDn,  itiapriw^  Hiphil,  to  make  a  miss, 

Judges20:16, xxvii,288 

riKOn,  afiapria,  missing,  failure,  appli- 
cable not  merely  to  act  but  like- 
wise to  state, 288 

S30,2Klngs5:14,^airTt^«i.', 584 

m;n;, 147 

D1',*day,'  Gen.  1, 18 

its  hyperliteral  interpretation, 198 

advocates  of  this  interpretation,...  196 
often  used  for  a  period  of  indefinite 

duration, 198 

authors  on  meaning  of  'day,* 193 

theory   that   'six    days'  indicates 

series  merely, 194 

a  scheme  harmonizing  the  Mosaic 
*six  days '  creation  with  the  order 

of  the  geologic  record, 194, 196 

\V;, 186 

D'inO.  Ez.  1,  Ex.  37:6-9,  Gen.  3:24,....  224 
to  be  identified  with  the  *  seraphim ' 

and  'the  living  creatures,' 224 

are  temporary  symbolic  figures, 224 

symbols  of  human  nature  spiritual- 
ized and  sanctified, 224 
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D'^nS  (continued), 

exalted  to  be  the  dwelllnfir-place 
of  God, 224 

symbols  of  mercy, 224 

angels  and  cherubim  never  to- 
gether,  224 

in  closing  visions  of  Revelation  no 
longer  seen, 224 

some  regard  them  as  symbols  of 
divine  government, 244 

list  of  authorities  on, 244 


dSv  (continued), 

according  to  Scholastic  and  Roman- 
ist theologians,  alone  belonged  to 
man's  nature  at  its  creation, 266- 

required  addition  of  supernatural 
grace  that  it  might  possess  original 
righteousness, 28j^ 

this  theory  combated, 265,286^ 

piy ,  Hiphil  form  in  Dan.  12 : 8,  best  ren- 
dered *  they  that  justify  many,'...  4T2 

'^  i  ^r\D,  Its  meaning  in  O.T.andTargums,  497 
147 1     '  I'  ^,      ,^   „   ,^ 


186  i 


perhaps  used  by  Christ  in  Mat.  18 :  17.  497 

how  it  dilfers  from  Uxkriaia, 49T 

147 


1|kSd,  identifies  himself  with  Je- 
hovah,   163  I  ;;i,  bad,  evil  (from  jTjJ^'J,  to  be  unquiet. 


is  so  Identified  by  others, 153 

accepts  divine  worship, 183 

with  perhaps  single  exception  in 
0.  T.,  designates  pre-incamate  Lo- 
gos  -.-  163 

authorities  for  and  against  this  in- 
terpretation  153 

n'j^,  aUxia  Lxx,  bending,  perverseness, 
iniquity,  referring  to  state  as  well 

asact^ 284 

TP3t  Judldal  visitation,  punishment,  ..  368 
j*]£^^,  airiptia  ucx,  separation  from,  re- 
bellion, indicative  of  state  as  well 

as  act 283,284 

oSy,  Gen.  1 :  26,  according  to  Moehler, 

'the  religious  faculty,' 266 

according  to  Bellarmine,  *  ipsa  natu- 
ra  mentis  et  voluntatis  a  solo  Deo 
flertpotuit,' 286 


in  movement,  with  the  sound  of 
breaking,  shattering  —  Gesenlus, 

Lex.,  8th  ed.) 284 

;?Br^,  a  wicked  person  (;?^  J,  wickedness, 
from  jrB^"^»  to  be  slack,  loose,  un- 
trustworthy ;  hence  ungodly,  un- 
righteous —  Gesenius,    Lex.,    8th 

ed.), 284 

*7KtC^.  an  alleged  root  of  Sheol, . . .  .xxlx,  66Q 
hjlV:,  a  probable  root  of  Sheol,.... xxlx.  560 

SlKtp^,  its  derivation, 560 

its  root-meaning, xxix,  560 

the  soul  is  still  conscious  in, 560 

God  can  recover  men  from, 660 

D''£)'^K^,  Is.  6 : 2,  to  be  identified  with  the 
*  cherubim'  of  Genesis,  Exodus 
and  Ezekiel,  and  with  *the  living 
creatures'  of  Revelation, 284 
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